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For the Americaft Masonic Hcjuter aa«i Liter ary Coap*nioa. 

To behold a band of brothers, joined by the most 
sacred ties which can bind social beings, and at the 
same time realize that we have fellowship with that 
hand, if accompanied with a conscience void of offence 
towards God and towards man, is the greatest felicitv 
which we can expect to enjoy while we remain on 
earth. 

The antiquity of the institution of Freemasonry is 
well established by tkfi fact that the era of its com- 
mencement is lost to the world by its preceding the 
*nnal of human record. It is certain that it was the 
medium by which die lMven of civilization, morality 
. and science, was carried through what are emphatically 
•called the dark agfes, to expand and adorn the enligh- 
tened age in which we now live. A large portion of] 
the great and the good in all ages have composed its 
members. It was early introduced into America, and 
cherished by the most eminent founders of the new 
world. Most of the heroes and sages of the Revolution 
belonged to the order, and they seem to have copied 
from its principles and regulations the form of that free 
goverment which is the pride of the nation and envy of I 
toe world. | 

The enemies of our order have been coeval with the 
existence of the institution, although they have filled all 
tanks in society, from the king to the begger : one 
general feature has been stamped on the character of | 
the whole mass. Intolerance and Tyuanny. 

It ia not our iuteuiion to eulogise the masonic i 
stitution, or the good and great men who have honored 
it by their fellowship, or been honored by its confidence 
tior to point out ancient enemies. That the principles 

of the institution are goo d t hat we have often seen 

their beneficial effects, in rendering assistance to the 
weak and helpless -s ustenance and clothing to the 
need y ■ c ounsel to the ignorant and inexperienced 
- ■ ■ consolation to the afflicted, and otherwise alle- 
viating the miseries of mankind-— -and that much plea- 
sure and even happiness is enjoyed at the convocations 
•of the craft, we all know : and to even repeat the names 
of conspicuous worthies who have belonged to the 
institution, or those who have with an unholy zeal 
waged war against it, would be superfluous, as those] 
particulars are well known to the world generally, and 
especially to every mason. 

From despots, demagogues and traitors, we have 
nothing seriously to fear for the saftey of the masonic 
institution. No, Brethren ■■ for the safety of that 
institution we have nothing to fear, but from ourselves. 
For although its principles are based on a foundation 
which will withstand “the wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds,” yet the institution may be driven from 
this earth by its inhabitants becoming too base and deg- 
enerate for the abode of so sublime a resident : but this 
can be effected only by ourselves; by ourselves we mean 
wt wh i still profess to support and revere the institution 
and its principles. All the despots of Europe, second- 
ed by a thousand professed Judases, cannot injure the 
institution as much as one pretended supporter who 
disregards all its precepts, and acts in direct opposition 
to all its sacred principles. 

Therefore, Brethren, let us at all times hold the 
character of the institution as a precious jewel, given 
us in charge to preserve unblemished and unsullied, 
and at the same time .realize that our own deportment 
and conduct is to affect in a greater or less degree the 


j lustre of that jewel* We should be very circumspect 
in our conduct towards each other and towards the 
j world, towards each other, that our examples may be 

safely followed by our brethren and towards the world 
that the institution to which we are known to belong 
may not, through our means, suffer disgrace. As 
members of the great body of the fraternity, we should 
punctiliously attend every regular communication of 
the craft within our legitimate spheres, and guard well 
the approach of the unworthy from without, and en 
deavor to correct abuses within. 

To “render Unto C®*ar the things which are Casar’s 
and unto God the things which are God’s ;** to deal 
honestly and uprightly with every one ; to injure no 
man in person, property or reputation, and to live 
peacebly and quietly with mankind, is the duty of all 
men: but we as masons, have further duties to perform* 
It is our particular duty to relieve want and distress 
among mankind generally, and especially among 
brotherhood ; to aid and assist, protect and defend, 
destitute, helpless and innocent, who need our assis- 
tance or protection, to whatever society they belong, or 
whenever they may be found, To that fairest portion 
of creation, woman, who from the fitness of things is 
excluded from our labors, we particularly owe this duty 
and we are to presume all those to be destitute and 
helpless who appear to he no, and nil to he innocent 
whom we shall have no good reason to suppose guilty. 
A mason should never perform an act which he or 
others would be ashamed to confess was done by one 
of the fraternity, and in unison with its principles; nor 
sbould he omit an act, if reasonably win 
which would add lustre to the character of the ordet. 
Relative to our conduct generally, the excellent pre- 
cepts and charges adopted by the institution are replete 
with instruction, and, when adhered to and obeyed, will 
lead us in the right path; these should be often conned 
over in our minds and imprinted in our hearts. As we 
have taken the Holy Bible for our rule of conduct 
through life, we should always square our actions by 
that divine guide, andactinwocordance with its Divine 
requisitions* 

Finally, Companions and Brethren— If we live in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the insitufion, and are 
guided by its precepts— taking the Holy Bible for onr 
role of conduct through life— we shall constantly pos- 
sess. 

aangtit meartb cm p veorcaa 4 m* o/ 

The tout*! nla mm ihiat tad the heart-felt j-y j' 

with a steadfast hope and reasonable assurance that, 
when we have finished our labors here below, and laid 
by this tenement of clay, we shall be found worthy to 
enter the grand Asylum above— “that house not made 

- tali 

M. 


with hands Eternal in the Heavens.” 


For the Amemaa Maaoaic Refiateraad Literary Cocnpaaioa. 

SUMMARY 

Of the Proceedings of the Q rani Lodge of the State 
of New York , June 5th A. L. 5839. 

The Annual Communication of the R. W. G. 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons of the State of | 
New York, was held at the Grand Lodge Room in the 
City of New York, on Wednesday evening the 5th of | 
June, and was opened in Due form. 

The Minutes of the last Grand Lodge having been 
read, the Grand Secretary, read his annual Report, 
from which we extract : — 

“ The Grand Secretary has great pleasure in com- 


municating to the Grand Lodge, that the general con- 
dition and prospects of the Masonic order in this state 
are highly satisfactory. Many of the Lodges in the 
City of New York, have been constantly, at labor 

through the past year, and are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The tide of prosperity is rising and flowing up 
the rivers to the north and west. Our remotest frontier 
Lodges are once more at work. 

The receipts of the year from May 30th. 1838, to 
May 29th. 1839, have amounted to 91557, 58. 

“ Since the last annual meeting, the following Lod- 
ges have been revived ! Fidelity Lodge, No 309, at 
Trumanaburgh, in Tompkins County; Phoenix Lodge 
No 361 at Lansingburgh, in Rensselaer County, and 
Brownville Lodge, No. 318, at Brownville in Jefferson 
County.” 

The F oreign jCorrespondence of the past year has 
been extensive, and of the most gratifying' character.— 
We continue to receive the strongest assurances from 
all quarters of the friendly support of the Grand Lod- 
ges in the efforts now making by this Grand Lodge to 
maintain the integrity and pure principles of the order 
inviolate. The system proposed by this Grand Lodge 
in June last, to exchange representatives with foreign 
Grand Lodges :s c ra lually going into operatic n and will 
no doubt be universally adopted. 

The R. W. Brother John Norman, of Dublin, has 
been received and accredited as the Representative of 
this Grand Lodge in the Grand Masonic Lodge of Ire- 
land. 

The R W-. Abftham Howard Quincy, of Washing - 
City, baa keen received and accredited as the Repre- 
sentative of this Grand Lodge, in the Grand Lodge of 
the District of Columbia. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland is represented here by 
the W. Robert R. Boyd. 

The Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia by the 
W. William C. Burnet:. 

The Grand Lodge of Rhode Island by the R. W. 
Joseph S. Cooke. 

! The system has been approved by the Grand Lodges 

New Jersey and North Carolina, and, as we are in- 
formed, by our Representative in Dublin, by the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland. 

The following is a copy of the letter of condolence 
written by order of the Grand Lodge at their last qnar- 
ieity meeting, to the widow and family of the late Pall 
Grand Master Stephen Van Rensselaer. 

The Grand Lodge or the State of New York. 

To Mrs . Cornelia Van Rensselaer ; 
Madam— The Grand Lodge of the Ancient and 
Honorable Fraternity of Free an Accepted Masons of 
the State of New York, over which the late Major Ge- 
neral Stephen Van Rensselaer, your husband, presided 
for many years, beg leave to offer to his bereaved Wi- 
dow and Family, the sympathy and condolence of 
friends, who knew his worth and honored him for his 
virtues. 

Time, while it blunts the edge of sorrow, hallows 
the mesnory of departed worth, and the honors which 
ate decreed to those who have passed the veil of im- 
mortality, are not the less sincere, when offered after 
time has set its seal upon regret. Deep and sincere is 
the sorrow which prevails in our Fraternity, at the loss 
which you, which they, and which society have sus- 
tained, in the decease of our late Grand Master and 
faithful Friend. 

His name will remain upon the records of our Order 
as the highest, and the most conspicuous, when a legion 
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of enemies surrounded it, and by an unjust and cruel 
persecution attempted its destruction. At such a time 
he refused to comply with even his own wishes for re- 
tirement, and interposed the shield of his unimpeached 
public and private character, to turn aside the poisoned 
shafts of Anti-Masonry. 

A grateful sense of honorable obligation binds us to 
revere the memory of our departed Brother; and while 
our Lodges a tjfe clothed in the sable habiliments of woe 
we would offer to the widow and the afflicted family ol 
our late Grand Master, the consolations of the Gospel 
of Peace; and unite with them in our prayers to God 
that, after the journey oflife is closed, we may, like 
himf 44 sink to rest,” surrounded by the blessings of the 
poor, and in the bright hope of eternal life. 

By order of the Grand Lodge* 
JAMES HERRING, Grand retary . 

The following officers were unanimously elocted for 
the ensuing year:— 

M. W. Morgan Lewis, of Dutchess Co. Grand 
Master. 

Rt. W. Wm. Willis, of New York, Deputy Grand 
Master. 

44 44 Joseph Cuvier, of Johnstown Senior Grand 

Warden. 

44 44 John D. Willard of Troy Senior Grand 

Warden. 

“ 44 James Herring of New York, Grand Secre- 
tary. * 

Rt. W. A: Rev. Evan M. Johnson 
of Brookling 

Rt. W. & Rev. - 1 Coogland, 


Grand Chaplains. 


of Flatbush, 

R, W. & Rev. Wm. S. Walker 
of Troy, 

R. W. & Rev. Salem Town, of 
Cayuga. 

W. Gerrit Lansing, Grand Pursuivant. 

Bro. James Thorbum, Grand Tyler. 

A Report from the Committee on the publication of a 
Masonic paper was received and adopted, and is as fol- 


lows:— 

The Committee to whom was referred the prospec- 
tus of Brother L. G. Hoffman, in rolation to the esta- 
blishment of a Masonic Newspaper, beg leave to re- 
port: 

That having had the same under consideration, they 
feel satisfied that a paper devoted to Masonic intelli- 
gence, and conducted in a mild and conciliatory spirit 
would be auxiliary to the cause of Masonry, and at the 
same time be the instrument of doing much gootl 
without the walls of the Institution. In the prospectus 
of Brother Hoffman, now before us, the Committee 
have the assurance that this course will be sedulously 
observed, fuid the Committee have directed their chair- 
man to bring in the following resolution: 

Resolved, As the sense of this Grand Lodge, that it 


is deemed expedient fov the Masonic Fraternity of this 
Slate, to have an organ of communication, anti that 
from the views of Brother L. G. Hoffman, as expresic \ 
in his printed proposals, this Grand Lodge would, and 
do recommend his publication to the kind wishes of the 
Fraternity, wherever dispersed. 

JOHN D. WILLARD. 
JOHN S. PERRY. - 
R. R. BOYD. 

On Motion, it was ordered that, the Grand Sce-j 
retary publish a complete list of all the Lodges with 
i he old and new numbers, according to the dates of their 


warrants. 

Ordered, that the Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge, and the Secretary of every subordinate Lodge 
shall keep u book, in which shall be written or printed 
the following words:— “We the subscribers do promise 
noon the pledge of our Masonic pbligations and honor 
that while we continue within the jurisdiction of the 
t iraud Lodge of the State of New York, we will sup- 
port and conform to the constitution and regulations 
thereof;” to which every member of said Lodge shall 
subscribe hisunme, and ever)' visiter shall subscribe the 
name before he shall be permitted to enter the Lodge : 
and every applicant for reliefshall sign the same before 
his petition shall be acted on by the Grand Lodge, the 
Grmd .Stewards, cr by any subordinate Lodge. 

AtW the transaction of some other business, the 
Grand Lodge adjourned to meet at 4 o'clock, at the 
Shakspenre, to dedicate the new Lodge Room, and to 
eject again at the Grand Lodge Room, at 7 o’clock. 

The Committee ca Foreign Correspondence presen- 


ted the following report which was accepted and adop- 
ted. *• 

The Committee on Foreign Correspondence have 
examined communications from the Grand Lodges of 
Ireland, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Virginia 4 North Carolina Ken- 
tucky, Georgia, Alabama, Florida Indianna, and Lou- 
isiana, from the General Grand Encampment of theU. 
States — the General Grand Chapter of the United 
States, and the Grand Chapters of New Hampshire and 
Tennessee/ The moat important matters to this Grand 
Lodge contained in these communications are already 
ex'r icted, and made known by the Grand Secretary in 
hii different icport sat the present session of the Grand 
Lodge. We cannot, how ever, avoid expressing our 
gratification at th* interesting fact, which is apparent 
throughout these communications, that the progress 
of our institution is once more onward # aud prosper- 
ous. 

The following resolution was proposed by the W. 
Brother Boyd, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to ascertain where, and at what pi ice, ascite can be ob- 
tained lor a Masonic Hall, and a plan for the same, es- 
timates for building, and recommend a plan for raising 
money to pay for the same, and report to this Grand 
Lodge at the next Annual Communication. 

Worshipful Brothers R. R. Boyd, Waring, Herring 
Jarvis and Pennell, were nominated by the ehair, and 
ct nfirmed by the Grand Lodge. The Rt. Worshipful 
Deputy Grand Master and Senior Grand Warden were 
added to the committee. 


* H \ STO RICAL. 

Fnora the Knickerbocker of August. 

N A P O L E O N. BY BROUGHAM. 

The 9uperb English edition of the second series of 
the Lord Brougham’s Historical Sketches reaches the 
country, and our round table, at too late an hour for an 
elaborate or adequate review. Wc cannot, however, 
forbear to say, that we have read the volume through, 
with an enhancement of the pleasure which the first 
series afforded us. The sketches of the present division 
are twenty in number, and include those of Washing- 
ton, Lafayettk, Napoleon, Talleyrand, the Mn<- 
abf.au family, etc. We had marked for insertion the 
sketches of Napoleon and Washington, which arc 
admirable considered in contrast; but our limited space 
oompoio *o fo»o*u titrir msrrnor»,nuu to trwuem our- 
selves with a passage or two from the paper upon the 
character of the great general: 

44 When the fortunes of war proved adverse, the re- 
sources of his mind ware only drawn forth in the more 
ample profusion. * * Let us not forget that the 

grand error of his whole career, the mighty expedition 
to Moscow, was a political erroronly. The vast prep- 
aration for that campaign; the combination by which he 
collected, and marshalled, and moved this prodigious 
and various force, like a single corps, or a domestic an- 
imal, or a lifeless instrument in his hand, displayed, in 
the highest degree, the great genius for arrangement 
and for action with which he was endowed, and his pro- 
digious effort to regain the ground which the disasters 
of that campaign rescued from his grasp, were only not 
successful, because no human power could in a month 
create an army of cavalry, nor a word of command give 
to recruits the disipline of veterans. In the history of 
war, it is assuredly only Hannibal who can be compared 
with him. His course of victory had been for twelve 
years uninterrupted. The resources of Frmcehad 
been poured out without stint at his command. The 
destruction ofher liberties had not relaxed the martial 
propensities of her people, nor thinned the multitude 
that poured out their blood under his banner. The 
Conscription worked as great miriclcs as the Republic. 
The countless hosts which France poured forth, were 
led by this consummate warrior over HI Italy, Spain, 
Germany; half the ancient thrones of Europe were sub- 
verted, the capitals of half her power occupied in suc- 
cession ; and a monarchy was established, which the ex- 
istence of England and of Russia alone prevented from 
being universal. 

But the vaulting ambition of the great conqueror at 
last overshot itself. After his most arduous and per- 
haps most triumphant campaign, undertaken with a pro- 
fusion of military resources unexampled in the annals 
of war, the ancient capitals of the Russian empire was in 


his hands; yet, from the refusal of the tmmf wT i^ake 
peace, and the sterility of the vest surrounding country, 
the contest was bootless to his purpose. He had col- 
lected the mightiest army that the world ever saw; from 
all parts of the continent he gathered his forces; every 
diversity of blood, and complexion, and tongue,and garb, 
and weapon shone along his line; the resources of whole 
provinces moved through the kingdoms which his arms 
held in awe; the artillery ofwiiolu eirndels traversed the 
fields; the cattle on a thousanlhilh were made the 
food of the myriads whom he poured into the plains of 
Eastern Europe, where blood flowed in rivers, and the 
earth was whitened with men’s bones. But this gi- 
I gantic enterprise, uniformly successful, was found to 
have no object, when it had no longer an cn*»my to over- 
come, and the victor in vain suol to the vanquished for 
peace. The conflagration of Moscow in one night be- 
gan his discomfiture, which the frost of another night 
completed. Upon the pomp and circum nance of un- 
numbere 1 warriors — their cava ry, their guns, their ma- 
gazines, their equipage — descended slowly, flake by 
flake, the snow of a northern night. The hopes of 
Napoleon were blighted; the retreat of his armament 
was cut off; and his doom scaled far mQre irreversibly 
than if the conqueror of an hundred fields had been 
overthrown in battle, and made captive with half his 
force. All his subsequent effort to regain the power he 
had lost, never succeeded in countervailing the effect 
of that Russian night. The fire of his genius burned, 
if possible, brighter than ever. In two campaigns 
his efforts were more than humaji, his resources more 
miraculous than before, his valor more worthy of the 
prize he played for. But all was vain. His weapon 
was no longer in his hand; his army was gone; and his 
adversaries, no more quailing under the feeling ofhis su- 
perior nature, had discovered him to be vincible, like 
themselves, and grew bold in their turn. 

[After a brief consideration of his system of military 
tactics, and his extension and improvement of the plans 
of Frederick the Great, Mr. Brougham proceeds :] 

“No man ever could bring such bodies into the field; 
none provide by combined operations for their support; 
none move such masses from various quarters upon one 
point; none manoeuvre at one fight the thousands whom 
he had assembled, change his operations as the fate of 
the hour or the moment required, and tell with such 
absolute certainty the effects of each movement. He 
had all the knowledge in minute detail which the art of 
warreauires ; he had a perfectly accurate appreciation 
of what men, and horses, anrt gTrrmrmrtittftu hia memo- 
ry told him, and in an instant, where each corps, each 
regiment each gun was ftituated, both in peace^ and 
war, and in what condition almost each company of Im 
vast force was at any moment. Then possessed the 
intuitive knowledge of his enemy’s state, and move- 
ments, and plans; so nicely could be unravel all con- 
flicting accounts, and decide at once, its by intuition, 
which was true. In the field his eye for positions, dir- 
tances, elevations, numbers, was quick, an 1 it was in- 
fallible.” 

* * 44 Lying under some cover in fire, lie would 

remain for an hour or two, receiving reports and is r- 
ing his orders, sometimes widi a plan before hirr, 
sometimes with the face of the ground in his m'nd or - 
lv. There he is, with his watch in one hand, wh le the 
other moves constantly from his pocket, where his snuff" 
box, or rather his snuff, lies. An a : d-de-camp arrives, 
tells of a inovevemcnt, answers shortly some questions 
rapidly, perhaps impatiently put, is despatched with 
the other that is to solve the difficulty of some genera? 
of division. Another is ordered to attend, and sent oft' 
with directions to make some distant corps support an 
operation. The watch is again consulted; more impa- 
tient symptoms; the name of some one aid-de-camp is 
constantly pronounced: question after question is put, 
whether any ono is coming from a certain quarter; an 
event is expected; it ought to have happened. At 
length the wished for messenger arrives: ,Eh bicn ! — 
Qu'a-ton fait la has?' 4 La hauteur est sragnee; le me- 
rerhal est la. 1 4 Qu'il tienne J'crme ;pas an pas de mov.- 
vement. 1 Another aid.de-camp is ordered to bring up 
the guard. 'Que le marerhal avance vers la tour cn def- 
iant par sa srouchr.; ct tout ee rjui ce trouve a sa droitc 
est prisonier. 1 Now the watch is consulted, and the 
snuff is taken no more; the battle is over, the fortune 
of the day is decided; the great captain indulges in 
pleasantry, nor doubts any more of tho certainty and of 
tbs extent of his victory, than if he hod already seen 
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i a details io the bulletin.” * * “He saw as clearly 

and as qui ikly determined on his course, in government 
as in the field. His civil courage was more brilliant 
than his own or most other men's valor in battle. How 
ordinary a bravery it was that blazed forth at Lodi, 
when he headed 1 i *. wavering columns across the bridge 
swept by the field of Austrian artillery, compassed with 
the undaunted and sublime courage that carried him 
from Cannes to Paris with a handful of men, and fired 
his bosom with the desire, and sustained it with confi- 
dence, of overthrowing a dynasty, and overwhelming 
an empire, by the terror of his name.” * * “But 

with these qualities which form the character held 
greatest by vulgar minds, the panegyric' of Napoleon 
must close. lie was a conqueror — he was o tyrant . — 
To gratify his ambition; to slake his thirst of power, to 
weary a lust of dominion which no conquest could 
satiate: he trampled on Liberty, when his hand might 
have raised her to a secure place; and he wrapt the 
world in flames which the blood of millions alone 
could quench. By these passions, a mind not origi- 
nally unkind, was perverted and deformed, till human 
misery ceased to move it, and honesty, and truth, and 
pity, all sense of the duties we owe to God and to man 
had departed from one thus given up to a single and a 
selfish pursuit.’ 1 

The force and beauty of these passagas cannot fail 
to win the reader’s admiration. Mr. Brougham affirms 
that it is equally true, that Bonaparte was kindly in his 
nature, and inhumanly cruel t He once saw a letter of 
the emperor to a favorite brother, which was replete 
with the tenderest affection, and in parts blotted with 
tears, evidently shed before the ink was dry: yet the 
writer could give a command, which must consign 
thousands to agony and death; he could direct his ca- 
valry to press forward the foot, in a forced march, un- 
til thousands were trampled down, and miserably per- 
ished by the way; lie could order an attack, with no 
other object than to gratify his mistress, while yet a 
young officer of artillery. These acts, with the death of 
Enghien, the cruel sufferings of Wright, the mysteri- 
ous end of Pichegru, the punishment of Palm, and the 
tortures of Toussain*, with other equally dark spots 
upon )iis fame, make us feel the full force of Mr. 
Brougham’s transition to the character of our own 
Washington: ‘How grateful the relief which the fvi»u4 
of mankind, tha hirer of virtue, experiences, when, 
turning from the contemplation of such a character, 
his eye rests on the greatest man of our own or any 
age; the only one upon whom an epithet so thought- 
lessly lavished by men, to foster the crimes of their 
worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestow- 
ed !’ 


and when I burst open the door you knocked me heels ing, and a saving of labor. The recipes for making 
overhead and legged it.” have been sold from $5 to $10, and the soap 7 cents 

‘That’s me. I did that thing. How did yon like per pound; but can be manufactured for about two 
the ups and downs of public life? Is’nt variety char- cents. Take two pounds of sal soda, two pounds of 
ming.’ yellow bar soap, and ten quarts of water; cut thesoap in 

’If it was’ntthat I am a public functionary, and mus’nt thin slices and boil all together two hours; then strain it 
give way to my feelings, I’d crack your coco, and ease through a cloth, let it cool, and it is fit for use. Di- 
my mind by doing as I was done by. PH make an exam- rections for using the soap: — Put the clothes in soak 
pie of you however. You’re my prisoner. Hally the night before you wash, and to every pail of water in 
cooshay to the watch’us. That’s the dutch for being which you boil them, add one pound of soap. They 
tucked up.* will need no rubbing ; merely rinse them out, and they 

’Well give us your arm. Dont be afraid of the mud will be perfectly clean and white. 

Gutter mud is very wholesome. Look at the pigs — — - 

how fat it makes ’em, and if you like fat pork, why IRISH HUMOR, 

should’nt you like what makes perk fat? So so; Darby Kelly went to confession, and having detailed 
steady. Now I’ll tell you all about tother night. I was his several sins of omission and commission, to which 
passing your box friendly, promiscuous sort of a way, I various small penalties were attached, at last came, 
thought you were asleep, or had run down, and I turn- with a groan, to the awful fact that he had stolen his 
ed the key to wind you up. If a watch aint wound up neighbor Kitty Mahony’s pig : a crime "so heinous iu 
it can’t either keep good time, or even go.* the sight Father Tobin that his reverence could by no 

‘Well, what else!’ manner of means give him absolution for the same. — 

’Why then I watched the box, and when you came Darby begged, and promised, but to no effect : no pen- 
out, I boxed the watch. Tliat’9 all. It grew out of ance could make attonement — no repentance could 
my obliging disposition.* produce the effect; nothing, in short, but restitution; 

’Ha! very obliging. Now it is my turn to that is tj say, to give back her own to Kitty Mahon v. 
wind you up, and to do it in the same way, I’ll take you But a difficulty arose, insomuch as Darby and 
before the w atchmaker, to l e cleaned and regulated. You Darby’s children had eaten up the pig. Upon which 
go to fast, but he’ll put a spoke in your wheel; he’ll the priest waxed very wrath and threatned the rogue 
set you by the state house and make you keep good with evil here and a terrible destiny hereafter. “And 
time.’ now hear me, ye vagabond cheat,” said he, “when ve 

’Wliy watch you’re a wag. Why don’t you say go to stand yer trial, and find yerself amoung the goats 
that I was a horizontal, and you lifted meuplike a pat- (tor sheep ye are not, ) to get your sentance, there’ll 
ent lever? You’re wide awake now; but that night you be two witnesses against ye — there’ll be Kitty Mahony, 
wer’nt up to trap on you would have caught me. 1 that ye robb’d, and the pig that ve ate ; and what will 
caught a weasle asleep that night. I put fresh salt on ye do then, ye vagabond ?” “6ch plaze yer riverencc 
you for once. and is it true what you say, that Kitty Mahony herself 

To add more to his vagaries, Mervynnow refused to will be there ?” “She will” “And the pig I ate ; will 
walk a step further; and sitting down on a step, loudly the pis be to the fore?” “He will.”— “Och, thin, 
avowed his determination, declaring that his name was plaze yer riverence, if Kitty Mahony will be there, and 
not Walker. the pig be there, what’ll hinder me from saying, Kitty 

’Whether your name is Walker or not you must go.* Mahony, bad luck to your soul there's yer pig?' Sure 
’Not without a go cart; you cant force me to go; I won’t that he restitution ?" 


am a legal tender, and you must take me. Hav’nt got 
an office, or at least aint I in a public situation, here on 
the steps, Mr. Charley Rattletraps. If I must go, it shall 


THE UNNATURAL PARENT. 
The maintainance of militaty fidelity and discipline 


tW principtu"or rtuattoir, bring mi; a seems to the present emporor of Russia an object for 


wheel- barrow. Reform me out regularly. 


which nil human ties mav well be sacrificed. 


M ISCELLANY. 

A POLICE SKETCH. 

r.Y JOSEPH C. NEAL. 

’It is most astonishing!’ said Richard Mervyn, as he 
relinquished the atempt to rise from the gutter at the 
corner Sixth and Prune streers, it is. realy astonishing 
how soon ths dreadful climate of America brings on 
old ag l I shall never get home to write a bo^. b nit it 
never. Here am I six feet two, without my ® ckings, 
sprawling in a dirty republican gutter, without being 
able to help myself out of it. There’s that lamp wink- 
ing and blinking in my face, as if it wants to laugh, 
and Woul 1 if it had a mouth; and a big brute of a dog 
just smelt of me to see whether I was good to eat. 
What a country! w hat gutters! and what liquor! I only 
took nine smallers of whiskey, and what with ihat 
and a premature old age, I verily belive Tu^a gone 
chicken!’ ’ ^ 

Mr. Mervyn now' clamored so loudly that assistance 
soon came. 

’.Silence there! what’s the matter? 

’Matter yourself; I’m being clone, or as some people 
say, I’m doing. The march of mind has tripped, and 
Richard Mervyn is too deep for himself. Help me out 
gently there. Aint I in a pretty pickle. This is what 
the dogfofs. call gutta serena , ip’nt it?’ 

’When I was at school, the boys would have called 
you gutterah’ 

‘They would’nt have known much grammar if they 
did. Pm a liquid — sec me drip. 

’Oh, oh! said the watch, ’dont try to be funny; I 
know you well enough, now you’ve wiped your face. 
You are the chap that locked me up in my box once, 


Persuasion being useless, the officer procured as- Marcli 1838, a woman named Maria Nikoforocona, the 
sistance and a wheel-barrow in which Mervyn was pla- widow of a peasant, received a letter from her son 
ced. Away they went. Novik, a soldier in the stationary battalion of Tambow. 

’So we go,’ said Mervyn. ‘Charley’s making a bor- In this letter the son stated that the barbarous treat- 
row night of me. Gently over the stones. I don’t ment which he and others endured at the hands of the 
like bumpers, except when I get them of porter. This regimental officers, had driven him to the resolution of 
is the way to Wheeling; hurrah. r cart before the horse?* deserting from a service into which he had been forced 
When arrived at the watch house, Mervyn insisted at the first, and that in a few days after the date of his 
uponbeirg wheel© 1 up stairs, and styled the place an ar- communication, he hoped to see and embrace his 
row nail castle. mother. The first thing done by the mother on re- 

I’m amodest man,’ said he and no stairer. If I can’t ceiptofthis letter was to carry it to the governmir of 
have a ride up I think myself entitled to a drawback. the province, who, astonished at the unnatural charac- 
So saying he attempted to escape but not being so nim- tcrofthe action, sent the woman away without taking 
ble with his feet as with his tongue he was soon any steps in consequence of her disclosure. Some- 
caught and lugged back, being as he said, Goldsmith’s days later, the deserter arrived at the dwelling of his 
work, beautifully chased. Willing hands make short mother, who received him with open arms, and loaded 
work, and therefore our unsavory punster was soon car him with caresses. But she took an opportunity im- 
ried up aloft, and next morning sober and penitent, mediately afterwards to go to the police-officers, to 
paid his tipsy fiue and carroge hire with a doleful couu- whom she delivered up the child to whom she had gi- 
| tenance, ven birth, and whom she had nursed at her breast. 

* r ,, lnnT , Q iri^-pm? w * r~«- a r a' - Compelled by his duty, the governor addressed a dc- 
A lUlllUto IllblUKllAL f All. tailed report of the case to the emperor. Nicholas 
The first rough model of a steamboat, made by viewed the matter differently from the governor. The 
Fulton in New \ oik* was eut out of a shingle, shaped autocrat issued an ukase, decreeing a silver medal to 
like a mackerel, with the paddles placed further in from Maria Nikoforocona, with these words engraved on it, 
.than behind, like the fins of a fish. The padtHcwhee! “Devoted to the Throne.” This medal was to be sus- 
had been first put in the rear on the sculling principle, pended from her neck by the riband of tlie.Order of St. 
but was alvanced on consulting with Mr. Greenwood, Ann, and the woman was further secured, for the rest 
the well known ingenious dentist of New York now oilier Ffe, again >t the chances of want. It was more - 
deceased, in whose possession the model remained for over decreed that the circumstances of the case should 
many years. Old Admiral Landais, whom many of our be published in all the journals of the empire, that its 
readers recollect as the enemy of Paul Jones, was also subject might imitate this example of fidelity and devo- 
in frequent consultation w ith Greenwood at the tiiu?. tion to the throne. The young soldier, in accordance 
He recommended the paddle-wheel to be placed in the w kh the military regulations of Russia, was subjected 
stern and to be moved by a tunnel-sliap-d sail, which to the knout, and died under the blows. The unnatural 
was to catch the wind even when it blew directly a- parent wears the pride as if she had won it by the most 
bead, and thus communicate the power by reaction to virtuous action. 

the wheel. — ■ 1 

• — A tea spoonful of finely powdered charcoal, drank in 

LABOR SAVING SOAP. a half a tumbler of water, will in less than fifteen min- 

The following is a recipe for making the labor-saving utes give relief to the sick head ache, when caused by 

?oap, (so called.) which i? an excellent article for wash- a sour stomach. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

Tot tHe Aacricu Muonic Register an* Literary Companion. 

. \ TALE OF SLANDER. 

Their® is perhaps no vice so much tolerated in so- 
ciety at the same time so deleterious in its effects as evil 
speaking. It is confined to no class of community ; 
lie high, the low, the rich, the poor, the old and young 
are alike its victims. 

t Good morning/ Mrs. Adams, I hope you wii) excuse 
my troubling you so early, I have called to enquire con- 
cerning Mary Munson, she informs me that she has 
been living with you the past three months, and if you 
can give her a character, I shall be glad to take her in- 
to my employ. 

“ Why, aa.to character , I suppose she is well enough, 
but she is a perfect drone, and there is no keeping one’s 
patience when she is about the house, besides she is so 
untidy that I was obliged to dismiss her. I felt sorry 
for the child, und bore with, her as long as I could; but 
she is a very artful girl, and one consideration that 
weighed more especially, with me, was a certain turn of 
mind that I have recently discovered in her that does 
not promise very fair. You know Mary is rather pret- 
ty, and the truth is I did not choose to expose my son r 
who is but two years older than herself, to her fascina- 
ting lures, you know Mrs. Smith, it becomes a mother 
to be prudent.” 

Tt does indeed;’ but really I am shocked, that one so 
young and lovely in appearance, shonld indicate a dis- 
position so far from amiable; for certainly I felt quite 
an interest in the child. She does not appear to be 
more than 1G years of age. “ I am sorry that any thing 
I have said, should diminish your interest in her, and 
wish Icould recall it; but I should not like to be deceiv- 
ed myself, and to tell the truth, I much feared her in- 
fluence on mj Caroline, for, although I should not 
permit Caroline to associate with a servant, yet she was 
necessarily thrown frequently into her presence, and 
the unhappy effect was already obvious. For myself, 
although it was very painful io my feelings, and an en- 
tire violation of the sympathies of my nature, I feel that 
in the removal of that girl from my family, a heavy load 
is removed from my spirit. It is true, since she left, 

I have missed several articles of value from the house, 
but I do not accuse her, and yet I know of no other 
person who could have taken them.” 

“O well, it is most fortunate, that I called on you, for 
I had thought seriously of receiving her into my fami- 
ly as a companion, for Louisa ; but if there are such 
dark traits in her character, it will never do.” 

“Oh, now Mrs. Smith, do not let any thing that I 
have said, hinder your generosity. It is t ih these 
things look dark, and I have not told you half, but you 
might reform her perhaps.” 

“ Ah there is little hope of that ; when one so young 
indicates that vice is germinating iu her bosom, the 
chance of reform is very small. No, I must not per- 
mit my sympathy to warp my judgment; and yet her 
poor mother, I feel for her.” 

“Her mother's case is indeed pitiable, but still I am 
told she has brought her affliction upon herself, by her 
pride, and imprudence ; though even that, should not 
dose our hearts to pity, yet one feels more free to ex- 
ercise charity when the object is worthy. But pray 
Mrs. Smith how come you to know any thing of Ma- 
ry?” 

“ I have heard her spoken of with interest by both 
my son, and daughter; and she called on me last week 
to obtain a situation as domestic.” 

“ Is it possible ! Ah ! I understand it now ; yonr son 
George noticed her when here, and now she wishes to 
place herself in his way. Take my word for it, Mrs. 
Smith, Mary Munson is a dangerous girl to adopt into 
your family. I know your generous heart, would be too 
easily duped by that artful girl, but I have said enough 
to put you on your guard, if you have the interest of 
your children, especially your son, at heart.” 

The persons we have thus unceremoniously introdu- 
ced to our readers, were as opposite in their disposi- 
tions, as can well be imagined. The one a widow, ge- 
nerous almost to a fault, but weak, and unsuspecting. 
Her family consisted of herself, a son at the age of 
twenty years, and a daughter of 16. The other lady 
was an artful designing woman whose husband follow- 
ed the sea. She as has already been intimated, had a 
son aged 18, and a daughter, 1 year older. But who 


was Mary Munson. She was a distant relative of Mr*. 
A——, and indeed a child of sorrow. Her father, 
though once respectable had quaffed from the inebriating 
cup, and sank into an abyss, shame and misery, and his 
amiable wife and lovely daughter, were now reaping 
the fruits of his departure from the paths of virtue. 

Mary, besides all her other misfortunes, was the 
victim of detraction and envy. She had at first (as a 
very great favour) been received into the family of Mrs. 
Adams, in the capacity of seamstress, and by this 
means she became acquainted with many who fre- 
quented Mrs, A *s house; and among others, Mr. 

George Smith, the son of the lady first introduced.— 
This young genttoman called at first from mere etti- 
quette to see Miss Adams, but attracted by the superior 
charms of Mary, had became a frequent visitor ; a cir- 
cumstance of no little importance to an ambitious, and 
designing mother. And when she first perceived his 
partiality to Mary, she resolved to take measures to 
prevent their farmer intercourse, and accordingly de- 
graded her to the capacity of a common servant, and 
subsequently discharged her entirely. Mary had 
learned that Mrs. Smith was io need of help, and ap- 
plied for a situation ; but was entirely ignorant of the 
relation existing between that lady, and George. 

¥** 00 * 

My, my dear, hand me a glass of water, I feel as if 
the struggle will soon be over. I soon shall be where 
I shall no more say, I thirst, and you my daughter will 
be an orphan indeed, but I feel assured that you will 
find friends. He that feeds the ravens, and clothes 
the lilies will feed and clothe my poor deserted child, 
yes, deserted by him who should have been my stay, 
and thine. These words were uttered by an emacia- 
ted female, who was struggling with the King of Ter- 
rors, on a bed of straw, in a lowly cabin. It was evi- 
dently the abode of poverty, and yet neatness pervaded 
the whole apartment. The dying female was Mary’s 
mother, and Mary was her only nurse. The damp 
of death was standing on her brow. Mary, she exclaim- 
ed, I shall not see your father more, but he will doubt- 
less return, before the grave shall close over ray poor 
body. Yes»hewil) have sober moments ere that, and 
then, my daughter promise to deliver to him my dying 
message. 

[To be continued.] 

THE FATHER. 

The interest of the following narrative(if interest it 
possess) is founded on the parental affection. To 
many the degree of it therein portrayed may appear 
morbid; but to those I would submit a few remarks or. 
children considered as a great class of society, not as 
embryo elements of it— mere things of promise and 
presant pastime. In pleasantry we may designate them 
as a happy little people, who have no need of laws, 
pains, and punishments, among them: but when we seri- 
ously reflect on the corrupting and hardening effect on 
our hearts of worldly pursuits and collision with our 
follow-men, and then turn to these innocent beings, hap- 
py by unerring instinct only, not through false views, or 
vicious aims, or the sufferings of others; when we grasp 
the little hand put artlessly into ours, when we look in- 
to the fair countenance, and say, ’’Here is the hand 
that never did offence, the eye that never looked it, the 
mind that never thought less innocently than the spirits 
of heaven!” — Isay, when wearied with our worldly 
conflict, we turn into our domestic circle, and thus 
muse over these, its purest ornaments, are, wc not justifi- 
ed in regarding children a9 a most important body? as 
a sort oflink between our polluted degenerate selves, 
and that primeval innocence, of which we have on earth 
no representative or image left, but “little children?” 
Surely it is something to enjoy daily so beautiful, so 
pure a spectacle, as a multitude of creatures of our own 
nature, without a speck of that defilement incident to 
all adult nature; creatures which realize all the ideas 
we can form of life in heaven,— of the society of angels. 

I cannot but think that this constant presence of 
human nature, pure and happy, of simple and innqcent 
enjoyment, exerts a great, though little noticed in- 
fluence on this whole great fighting family of man; and 
that each member of it foregoes somewhat of his sel- 
fishness, abates something ofhis fury, after every such 
contemplation of something happier than himself, 
which never yet regarded self, never was infuriated bv 
passio »s. No wonder that the greatest of in* it have 
mostly evinced a passionate fondness for children; nei- 


ther is it surprising that in some persons, not other- 
wise of weak character, such fondness should even rise 
to excess. In our mourning over a lost child the verv 
sources of our comfort bear in them an embitterin ; 
venom for our grief. The same purity of soul wind’ 
assures us of its acceptance into the bosom of God, a’ 
so renders the memory of its vanished prettiness an 
graces more intolerable by the exemption of even 
even the least drawback on our love, from failings or of 
fence. To the busy world what indeed, is the death ( 
a child? It forwarded — it retarded nohnmainaim: 
stood an insignificant little alien by the side of th 

mighty dusty arena of life. Not so to the parent: t 

him its smile and play were the invigorating spirit th: 
nerved him in the conflict; and the very a]mthy of th 
whole world beside, its utter want of sympathy wit 
him in his (to their feeling) trifling loss, becomes itse 
an added source of poignant, lonely, heart-consumin 
misery. 

I was. requested bv a middle aged farmer to visit h : 
only son, and set out with him on a ride of nine mill 
to his mountain home. As a specimerwof a numeror 
class of the aborzutm of Wales and the most estimab! 

class — the seliuled breeders of sheep and cattle 

must briefly sketch my fellow traveller. His manm 
was so reserved as to border on sullenness, until inter 
course had dispelled its coldness. He wore a grey coa 
(of home dressed wool) of a coarse texture, and a shape 
less straw hat; there was an air of negligence about hip 
personal appearance, which betokened habits of soli tar 
life; the moss from the bark of trees had greened hf- 
dress in many places but being a man of tail and fini 
person, and his behaviour indicating education above 
that of a labouring rustic, his whole appearance was 
not without a homely dignity, primitive though rather 
grotesque. There is a pensiveness of look and tone iA 
the more secluded Welsh farmers, almost touching, 
produced, no doubt, by the solitude in which muchol 
their lives is spent, as well as by the character of their 
native land. Many of the sequestered Welsh home* 
have something of the solemnity of a church in their 
grey antiquity, bowered by huge trees, in the depths of 
dingles, shut up by mountains so nearly meeting as to 
almost bulge over the roof of deep thatch. Owls hoo 
ting by night from one wild barrier ridge to the other 
across these ravines roaring with waterfalls at a littl 
distance, among huge misshapen rocks; and the plove 
(the bird ofill omen to the Welsh) shrieking from th 
fern in the still noon, and ttteictrerftom th* hills’ «ton 
tops; the mournful morass, with its black bogs an 
ever-whistling wind, which beyond those tops cuts o 
communication with the world to all but resolute hi 
climbers:— all these cannot fail, while thus surroundin 
the native almost from birth to hurial, to exert a plasti 
influence, on the mind and character of man. 

It was to such a home that my master-shepherd, u 
I shall call him, at last introduced me, after a long de 
scent down a watercourse, called by courtsey a road.- 
The short dialogue which passed between us prior t 
our arrival bring the reader acquainted with Davi 
Beynon, the hereditary owner of Llandefelach. 

“You are a widower, I believe, David?” I remarked 
(In rural Wales we exclude the “sir,” and the sui 
name, and the “mister,” so frequent in Saxo 
usage.) 

“ n °i b ut much the 9ame thing. My wife i 
alive; burner brother and I were on bad terms befor 
our marriage, and worse after, this led to quarrel- 
which always made things worse, so we parted. Tin* 
we had a great dispute about which should have n 
little Peter. We could not both have him, and I cou 
not part with him, and would not. I have no relatioi 
left, she has many; so I thought slie could better spai 
him than I could. So I have been both father at. 
mother to him; always in my lap, in my arms, and i 
my bed; abroad with me up the liill with the sheep, an 
in the snow he would toddle after me.” 

“Is your wife still desirous to have him with her! 

I inquired. 

“ F urious about him still, I hear. I should be son 
for her, but I do hear that she finds a comforter in a fe! 
low who courted her before we were married. l’\ 
bad thoughts of our coming together again, for litt’ 
Peter’s sake, in case I should die, that he might n- 
have in a mother a stranger to go to; but, since I beai 
that , I’ve done with her.” 

On reaching the antique home I found a very swe< 
little boy, sensible, pale, patient, stretched on what aj 
peared— from the dangerous state of typhus-fever u. 
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dcr which he was suffering— too likely to prove his 
death bed. 

Of terrible and overwhelming evils the mind does 
not readily admit the probability; but, when this happy 
incredulity is once overcome by evidence the transition 
to absolute despair is rapid, and equally unreasonable 
with the previous obstinacy of hope, Hence it was 
that, no sooner had 1 signified to David that his child 
was in great danger, than liis eye* rolled and dilated as 
it' under some astonishing news, and a wild dismay 
marked his whole countenance. He stoo 1 a minute 
statue-like; asked again if I meant that his child was ac- 
tually likely to die. and. without waiting reply, burst 
forth, “ O my God! my God! what shall l do?”— then 
ran to his child as if he had but a minute more to see 
him alive, hung ovet him in dumb agony, and at last 
vented his agony in a womanlike flood of tears. * 

Afraid to flatter him with hope, I said something 
commonplace cf his having surely known that his child 
was mortal. 

“ Mortal!” he exclaimed; “whv, ay; and so am I 
too, thanks to God! for how could 1 bear to live without 
hurt now? A patient sensible boy! a good boy and a 
fond! So fond of me, a rough man, just as if I had 
been his own soft mother! Oh! sir, whatpavails it nqw ? 
Now I wish to God he had been less good, less fond.— 
1 wish I could remember one fault lie had; for now 
every pretty look of his up into my face, and all his 
pretty ways, do every one come back like a knife at 
' my heart, now that 1 think I shall never see’em more. 
Oh! doctor, bear with me; I am a lone man, and there's 
no one in my house that is a father but I ! No one to 
feel with me, or for me!” 

On my second visit, delirium had supervened in mv 
little patient. The first indication of wandering intel- 
lect in beloved object is, to even the best-regulated 
mind, dreadful; but to our extravagant recluse it was a 
gorgonthat almost produced a kindred reeling of the 
mind to that visible in the object he so doated on. 

The bov fancied himself on the hill side with the 
sheep, and the affrighted father tried almost angrily to 
to convince him of the delusion, as if he would steady 
;nd hold back by force that reason which he saw de- 
parting— that mind of precocious power of which he 
had been so proud, now wandering and groping in the 
shadows of a night too likely to prove eternal. A 
pretty, but vacant smile only answere 1 to the agonised 
and eager words of the parent thus striving agamstua 
ture; but^m^ hia hwttow liorror o: voice and accent 
seemed to rome the sufferer; for he feebly tried to raise 
his arm as if to wipe away the tears he saw streaming 
from his father's eyes, and by that pathetic and pretty 
action brought many more. 

D.iy after day did this impassioned ©neat sit sleep- 
103 3, wan, and without food, holding that smdl hand, 
and counting the beats of that frightful pulse, watching 
every turn of those ha'.f-extingnished eyes, whose light 
had been the very light oflife to him. 

Had David been le?3 beloved by h i far n rr/y.nU j 
every duty would h ive been neglected by ai wn 

every avocation by himself, but that of a n n ;o; L, 
taking no longer interest in anything beyond that little 
bod, he was grown impatient of their attention to even 
the most needful calls of duly duty. He m-vnei to 
f incy that the aid of every hand and every mind was 
demanded, in that f .irful crisis, on wh!c wlependod 
ftis own future doom of deadly sorrow or rCTTOration to 
happiness; he was enraged by the pres mce of mind in 
others which could any longer raco’ .^et mdking-tinrs 
and folding-time, could still hear the cows lo wing to be 
milked at the door, the sheep needing penning down 
in the valley of the brook; it alm ost seeme l a slight and 
n cruelty to his darling, to attend to the?' things, to 
regard the future or the present, or anything but the 
moaning and the to33ing of that dear sufferer -for any 
eve, or heart, or hand, to watch, and tend, a.a.i tremble 
and ache with a less fearful anxiety than h s ow^. 

After all this storm of distress in the h^v ^ r.i Llan- 
defelach, and the cunt of th" Glasnaut : • vi* 

pleasure of seeing the restore 1 r.hd ! an J r <»:.• 

cm the sunny sod slanting down to tha to>. < >*> ■: 

fringed with cowjlips an 1 harebells ;the toiuui nearly 
well an 1 quite happy, sur/ou tided with almost a toy- 
shop : the various toys procured from a distant town, 
his promised reward of good conduct in taking the 
requisite remedies. 

Again I visited that valley and spot. I saw the father 
with folded arms walking thoughtfully, rather sullenly 
on by himself, and little Peter calling after him to 


s op for him, he being still to feeble too hasten much.— 
The father stopped at last ; but rather, I thought, as if 
ashamed that I should see his inattention to the boy, 
than moved by his eager and half-reproachful call. 
Never shall I forget the then inexplicable fall and 
change of that man's countenance as it met mine, as 
lie paused, perplexed between reluctance to indulge 
his child with the usual “jump” as he begged to be 
“carried,” and his shame under my observation of his 
altered manner toward him— how altered!— and the 
child more beautiful than ever! for the paleness left by 
illness harmonised with a certain amiability and gentle- 
ness, the fruits, perhaps of a half-developed superior 
mind, which my small patient exhibited. 

“ What has my little friend here done, David?” I in- 
quired. “Nothing very bad,”— and the blue and speak- 
ing eyes of Peter, suffused each with a tear, secouded 
my question, earnestly gazing up at the rather stern 
and deeply sorrowful face of the father. 

“ Donel God bless thee, boy, nothing— nothing! He 
has done nothing, sir— as good a child as ever—” 
The child, delighted, mounted a little bank of wild 
thyme, ready for a spring into his arms, of which the 
unaccountable man, after half-extending his arms to 
his pretty supplicant, disappointed him, letting them 
slowly fall to his sides, and mattering, “ Poor little fel- 
low!— poor little wretch!” Then he seated himself on 
the ground in strange absence of mind, as if forgetting 
me, his child, everythin#. 

“I should have thought, David, your heart would 
have bled to draw tears from those beautiful eyes,” and 
I tried to console him by my kiss and a present, for the 
want of his father's. 

Suddenly the latter sprang up out of his disconsolate 
revery, and he broke forth in a hollow voice of frightful 
energy. 

“ Does not my heart bleed then? Have I shed no 
tears? Sir, for every tear that my cruelty draws from 
his, mine shed hundreds— in the night, sir,— in the 
dead of night,— lonely — long and lonely nights! He is 
no longer my little bedfellow now; oh’ no more now 
—nevermore! If ever agony did force blood from a 
wretch’s eyes, I have wept blood!” 

While he raved thus, hia large melancholy eyes 
were fixed on the brook; he seemed to be rather in a 
passionate soliloquy than addressing me, although 
answering me; and after apause, he wept and trembled 

llkft attJpiant ndl’nij u UTouU to 

| God we ha 1 again one bed, even this earth? one grave, 
one death-hour, to lie shroud by shroud, as hand in 
hand we used to sleep sweetly! O my boy!— my boy! 
I had been happy to see you die a few short weeks ago 
to suck in death from thy poor black lips, and lay me 
down for evef by thy side— oh! yes, then, while I could 
have said, ‘Farewell, my boy!’ But now— oh! now—” 
He broke off there, and fixed a stern, yet, I thought, a 
sort of shamefaced look on me, and recalled by my 
presence, as it seemed, to more self-recollection, he 
smarted, anti exclaimed— “How I have been talking to 
you, a stranger!” 

But lest this change in our master-shepherd should 
be as bewildering to the reader as it then was to me, 
l<5tm3 briefly supply the explanation. 

During til i bay’s convalescence, David, in his ful- 
ness of joy, lnd in vi t«d the mother to visit their child. 
After o. sori of reconciliation, the old source of conten- 
tion (the question with which parent he should live) 
produced a fresh quarrel. It had happened that Peter 
was a seven months' child, without very manifest signs 
of such prematurity. Toe m dignity of Mrs. Beynon’s 
brother, a brutal sort of grnsier and drove^had led him 
to goad his enemy. D.iv d, by taunts, at the expense 
of his sister’s character: in short. he had insinuated 
that the real father of the child was the mm who (as 
David Beynon told me) had wooed her prior to her 
marriage. At this fatal interview, that unhappy mo- 
ther, either wishing to estrange her husband from Pe- 
ter, and so effect her object, or urged by mere fury of 
revenge, forgot decency and herself, and her son’s wel- 
fare, so far as to avow the truth of this scandal raised 
by her brother. To prove to the. selfish father, who 
had engrossed to himself their common object of love, 
that it was in fact hers, an! hers only, so that he had 
been hugging to his heart his bane and his dishonour in 
what he deemed liis pride and blessing. This was a 
tempting species of revenge, too sweet and keen in 
point for her mood of the moment to resist; David, 
breaking up the interview with terrible curses bn hef 
head, from that moment never looked into those sweet 


and innocent without seeing there the image of 
that man’s countenance, who he believed had wronged 
him. Those pretty orbs, into which he had rarely 
looked without an impulse to implant kieses on both, 
were now become inhabited by a miling devil— a face 
that seemed to leer upon him, as the tool and dotard 
who had fostered another’s offspring for his own.— 
That man’s eyes, too, were blue; Peter’s were of a love- 
ly blue. The mother’s eyes were, indeed, of that co- 
lour; but David could and would no longer see that 
mother’s eyes in those; for, “Trifles light as air,” 
(fee. 

[concluded in our next.] 

EDUCATION. 

For the American Maaoaie Register m4 Literary Companion. 

FRIVOLITIES OF FEMALE EDUCATION. 

BY TR1PTOLOMOUS TINDALL, S. S. 

Mr. Editor :— Having been notified but a little time 
before the publication of your first number, that I w as 
to occupy one or more of its columns, I am unable to 
present you with any thing of a more serious nature 
than the trifling accomplishments of modern * female 
seminaries. My mind has for a long time been direc- 
ted towards their exposure, but to my own discredit I 
have desisted from so doing through popularity as well 
as the fear of giving offence. If in the course of my 
remarks, I should elicit a smile from any class of my 
readers, I shall feel my self abundantly rewarded for 
my humble effort. It is preposterous for you or I, 
Mr. Editor, to talk of moral courage in exposing the 
follies of the age, when it is well known that in most 
instances moral courage is nothing more than a reck- 
lessness of character, and all rules of propriety. The 
only way then for you and I to get along, is to flatter 
ourselves we are an exception. So much for an ex- 
ordium. 

The extensive evil to which I refer is, the decided 
preference for flimsy, airy, trifling and unprofitable 
acquirements. Why is the female sex (and I might with 
equal propriety add the greater part of the male) palm- 
ed off with. these nonentities from which they reap no 
solid profit, no real advantage? Is it because they are 
deficient in faculties for nobler acquirements?— is it 
exclusively their sphere? From whence then was 
this over- weening system of education derived?— cer- 
tainly not ttom reason nor revelation. Are they orna- 
ments to the aex which must surely win the admiration 
and respect of man? are they worthy of a mind that ac- 
knowledges its emanation from the Maker of the uni- 
verse? All reason cries out, No! I admit there is no 
necessity of their penetrating into the labyrinths of ab- 
struse sciences, and poring over hair breadth distinc- 
tions in theology law, and metaphysics; but I cannot 
coincide with the over-benevolent philanthropists who 
have allotted to them the contracted circle in which 
they now move. It is really amusing to behold the 
brazen faced coquette strut with the dignity of an 
empress over the floor of a ball-room, as thongh the 
hearts of all the love-stricken swains were entangled 
in her nets dexterously woven with sighs, and darts, 
and flames, and cupid9. It is equally amusing to be- 
hold the simpering Miss perched aloft in the private 
box of a theatre entaining the mob below with a little 
graceful terror, delightful screams, charming attitudes, 
the very best convulsions, and the latest mode of fain- 
ting beautifully. The fashionable system of education 
contains all this, and even more that is positively full 
as ridiculous. Her mind actually soars no higher than 
the plume that waves over her head, nor has it half 
the stability of the fan over which her eyes peep laugh- 
ingly. How much more amiable, how much more 
lovely, how much nearer would she approach the end 
for which she was created, if, instead of decorating her 
face with carmine, cold cream, pearl powder, or the 
bloom of oriental lilies, she would decorate her mind, 
and by continually improving it, extender wid and wi- 
der an influence that will not only elevate her but the 
whole human race. Why then, with these things be 
fore them, do they not break out from this narrow cir 
cle, and 

•«. . . • Through learning , and through fcney Uke 

Their flight sublime; mmI «m the loftiest top 

Of K&mc't dread mountain set . . . • 

Ah! it is because they indulge the soothing mistake, 
that every one of these high-life accomplishments are 
so many checks to draw upon the esteem and devotion 
of man. When they present them they are mortified to 
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Aid dttl they are check* forged by the band of vanity. 
Notnttisl to master the solid branches! the daughters 
of England have wiped away this foul stain from the 
character of their sex. The giant mind of Mrs. Somer- 
ville has grasped the shining heavens, walked through 
the boundless realms of space as though it were an 
old acquaintance, and then come to earth and told the 
wondering people the mysteries of the solar system.— 
Have the immortal names of More, Hemans, Opie, 
Montague, Taylor, and a thousand others, lost that 
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SATIRE 


For th« American M atonic Register sad Literary Companion. 

NOTES ON A HAND ORGAN. 

“Hark ! how it sweeps away, 

S .arin* and dying on the silent rkv, * 

As if some spirit of sound went wandering by.” 

What an exquisite sense of enjoyment is awakened 

by the tones ol the Hand Organ. I speak from experi- 
ence most musical reader, for in order frequently to 
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magic spell which once they flung around our minds? 1 euj0 ^ Jr.f ra P tur ° us sensations which this instrument 

Shame on the men who cannot elevate themselves ! nevcrlai,s excite, I have taken up my residence very 
without depressing the character of the females! It is ; 1I,( j* v ^ ua * w ^o is altogether uo- 

not fair to conclude that nature has weakened them in 
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mental powers because she has in physical. No man 
ofsense will suffer jealousy to warp his judgment so 
much, as to draw such an unfair inference. I hope 
ere long we shall, see the day when the women of our 
land shall champion to literary combat the greatest 
sages we can boast — when 

*' Justice umt&ught shall poise the impartial scales, 

AnJ «»ery curious ej e may mark the beam.”. 

Females that are brought up according to the fashion- 
able boarding school system, I acknowledge are worth 
nothing to the world— —and why? because they arc 
taught those things which serve only to while away a 
leisure hour, and not to improve the tnind. They can 
twirl a fan to perfection, hold an opera-glass delicately, 
smile prettily, and ogle a lover in the latest Parisian 
style; or perhaps they can affect a distortion of the face 
even with the heavy weight of a novel in their hands 
heave an affected sigh, gently languish into a fashion- 
able posture and simper about cosmetics, rouge, the 
last romance, Mrs. Fanciful’s new ribbons, Mrs. 
Oadabouts scandal, or Mrs. Muslin’s uew French silks 
and laces. Oh! how much beneath the dignity of a 
human being! how it degrades the mind! how it sinks 
the soul into the mire of corruption! Tbe-verv -sttmes 
of the street cry out, shame ! shame / Had 1 ihe pow- 
er, I would write the well known words of Virgil over 
the dooi -of every boarding school, and they should be 
addressed only to these falsely named accomplish- 
ments: , r 

ProcuJ, O! procul eate prof^. 

Condamat Tates, to toque abmlite Iuco; 

And I would write over the door of everv private 
dwelling in characters that could not be mistaken 

Cautufl adito aeu desis operate 

The music of the churn, the herculean wield of the 
mop, and the rattling of dishes, are far nobler employ- 
ments for a young lady, than kicking up her heels to 
the sound of the merry viol, murdering the French 
language, or thrumming on the piano. No one is born 
to gratify himself in the world’s foolish whimsicalities ; 
but to improve the mind and heart, and thus elevate 
mankind. I knew a young Miss who had studied the 
F rench almost all her life, and had just put the finish 
upon her education by taking a diploma at one of our 
fashionable seminaries; this same young lady to the 
mortification of every one of her acquaintances could 
not put three English sentences together grammati- 
cally. You ask her where the Hudson and Connecti- 
cut rivers rise, and she would be just a 3 likely tell you 
in the Allegany mountains as any where else. She 
would tell you with great candor, that Shakspeare’s 
dramas were written by John Bunyan, and Paradise 
Lost by Peter Pindar. It is this mind deteriorating 
fashion, it is this perverted taste, which, “ like a worm 
i the bud,” nips talent in embryo, and destroys even 
moral worth. Men ofsense look not upon these super- 
ficial things which are falsely named ornaments with 
any sort of pleasure. If they were to select a partner 
for life I do not doubt bi t that these non-essentials 
would be thrown entirely in the back ground. Then, 
where, I ask, is the superiority of all these gewgaws, 
this filmy cobweb business, to such knowledge as will 
best subserve the duties of life, and spread happiness 
through the domestic circle? I answer, No where. 


RETENTIVE MEMORY. 

The historian, Fuller, in 1607, had a most retentive 
memory ; he could repeat 500 strange, unconncoted 
words, after twice hearing them ; and a sermon ver- 
batim, after reading it once. He undertook, after pas- 
sing from Temple Bar to the farthest part of Cheap- 
side and back again, to mention all the signs over the 
4hops on both sides of the streets, repeated them back- 
wards and forwards, and performed the task with groat 
/exactness. ° 
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trameled by fashion, and above the opinions of the 
world. One who deserves anicli in the temple of fame 
were it only as a reward for his herculean labours in 
the cause of musical sciepce; but alas! his efforts are 
not appreciated or his motives misconstrued, for I un- 
derstand some of the Goths in our immediate neighbor- 
hood have even presented his soft toned harmonious 
instrument as a public nuisance ! and for no better 
reison than that it “ discourses most eloquent music” 
••from night till morn, from morn till dewey eve”— 
But he has the sympathy of ah who have souls for 
melting melody, and as an admirer ofgenius I would 
say to him persevere in your effors to reform the 
world. F ear not opposition, all great men have their 
calumniators and detractors, and how can vou expect 
to escape? P ersevere, and depend upon it your efforts 
will one day be crowned with success and you shall 
receive a suitable reward. How some men can he so 
utterly devoid of taste and feeling as to prefer the 
thruming of a piano-forte to the delicious notes of a 
Hand Organ, I cannot imagine. I am sure had the 
latter instrument been known in the days of Saul, David 
would have used it to charm away the evil spirit; for 
I verily believe no oilier so powerfully affects the feel- 
ings ol men, or exercises a greater influence in con- 
trolling their actions. There is music and melody iu 
its every note. Talk to me of the music of the spheres, 
of Madame Caradori’s street warblings, or the rich 
thrilling cadences of Miss Shirreff— tell meofmnsic in 
the woods, of bees and birds, of whispering leaves and 

murmcring brooks, or the hum of the tiny cascade 

There is naught to me so sweetly musical as the tones 
ol that old Hand Organ ; and this is the instrument so 

0 ne ? le?t £ dJ - indignation to see 

those so lar inferior, Piano, Guitar, the Violin or the 

Flute receiving the approbation of all, usurping the 
place of my favorite. I shall arrive at the very mo- 
dest conclusion that I am the only man of judgment and 
taste in the w orld, from observing the contempt which 
most people affect towards so delicately toned an in- 
strument as the Hand Org*an. But it is the fashion 
now-a-days to allow one’s-self to be tortured an hour or 
so by the vile sounds produced by adisciple of Paganini, 
or an amateur on the Piano, nor is this all, we must ex- 
press our thanks for the gratification we have experien- 
ced and applaud! Alas! how seldom can wc truly ad- 
mire instruments whose effects upon the listener de- 
pend altogether upon the skill and talents of the perfor- 
mer. Oftenerto my ear there is more music in the 
dying plaint of a porker. Never do our souls overflow 
with melody as when listening to the soft notes of the 
Hand Organ, till we exclaim with the poet. 

”My soul would drink those echoes. Oh that L were 
1 he viewless spirit of a lovely sound 
A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment — born and dying 
With the blest tone that made me . 

I - Yes give mft the Organ, its tones are ever grateful. 

I Often when my spirit has been vexed and sadened by the 
1 strifes and cares of the world, I have shunned the busy 
crowd whose search is gain, or the thoughtless throngs in 
vain pursuit of pleasure, and sought my room, there to 
be soothed and calmed by its dulcetstrains, and in the 
long calm quiet summer ve, “when twilights soft 
dews steal o’er the scene” and golden clouds were floa- 
ting in ether, and the breeze gently fans my feverish 
brow, I have sat at an open window and listened until I 
could say 

14 My sp rit soars 

B J >nd the clouds, and leaves ihe ctars behind. 

L *! angets lead me to ihe happy shores 
And floating paens All the buoyant amid.” 

Then melancholy is forgotten, and sorrow melts 
away — I have heard its melody amid the howling of the 
wintry blast, and felt its influence, when 
4 * So ravishingty sort upon »he tide 
Of the infuriate gust it did career 
It might hava soothed its rugged charioteer 
And *uok him to a zephyr, yy 
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In order to complete the arrangements we have 
in view, in relation to our paper, we shall be compelled 
to omit one publication. After this, the paper will be 
issued regularly each Saturday. 

OURSELV E S~ 

Custom, before whose shrine all must imperiously 
bow, makes a seeming necessity Tor every editor on as- 
suming the charge of a public Journal, to express the 
views which is to govern him in its conduct. 

At the present moment, we believe, there is not a 
[journal published and devoted in whole or in part to the 
Masonic Cause, in all America. 

The causes which have produced this state of thing* 
are still fresh in the minds ofall, and it is not our in * 
tention now to call up reminissences, that are painful 
to every true mason, no further than is necessary for the 
attainment of our present purpose. We shall not 
disguise our beliefin the fact that a man by the hame of 
Morgan was carried off clandestinely by a few mis- 
guided men, who belonged to the institution ofMasonry, 
and whose subsequent fate is and probably will forever 
remain in doubt. That Morgan was among the most 
worthless, is fully demonstrated by his acknowledged 
perfidy and dishonor: for by a parity of reasoning, Oie 
more truth there was in his book, the greater villian he. 
Every honorable man, whatever his political or abstract 
views of the institution ofMasonry, might have been, 
we believe entertained the same feeling of disgust at 
his sordid baseness, Buf enough of him. The act 
was done. The moral sense of an indignant community 
was justly aroused, and had this moral feeling not been 
diverted from its legitimate channel, by being used for 
unhallowed purposes, the entire body of Masons would 
have sought to wipe the stain from them, by uniting in. 
ferretting out the guilty and bringing them to justice v 

wn , ma( ] euse ofa3 an epir j ne 0| - 

political power — when every mason wa 3 anathamatised 
and declared a murderer,— when the endearments of 
the fireside afforded no protection to honest opinion 
and the ministers to our holy altars were torn from 
t’leir flocks, by the ruthless hands of a morbid fanaticism, 
a 1 revolting as the scenes of Salem, then did Anti- 
Masonry smite Masonry to the wall, and make every 
true brother a Champion in its defence. Human nature 
is weak, and there is a point beyond which endurance 
ceases to be a virtue. Thp goaded ox will turn on his 
mister. So with the thousand “ justifications ” of the act 
alledged against Masons who were irritated into pas- 
sionate exclamations, which were sent forth to the 
world as “Masonic combinations”. An illustration will 
nntbo ami*s. An age], respectable, anl (heretofore) 
intellegent friend, a man of influence in this city, mho 
professed to believe in the benign influence of a Savior's 
love, in conversing with us one evening on the subject 
ofmasonry, said that his “last prayer would he , that he 
could be endowed with power to bring the head of every 
adhering Royal Arch Mason to the block ! ! ! ” It was 
this spirit that Masonry contended against, and which 
way in some instances have awakened a sympathy, 
But that the great Body of Masons, ever counteanced 
or sought to screen the giiilty, is untrue. 

But we turn from the past, to the future, the Anti- 
Masonic party, as an organised body has cease! to ex- 
ist, and having expressed our views of it, we feel disposed 
to let it rest, our object is not controversial. From 
early life, we have been enthusiastically attached to 
the order ; and it we can convince auy honest opponent 
to the principles of the Institution, that “we profess 
what is good, and mean to live agreeable to our profes-" 
sions,” we shall have gained the ppint we aim at. 

Our readers will perceive that our paper is net to b«' 
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entirely devoted to Masonry. A valuable miscellaneous 
correspondence is promised us, and this with the best 
periodicals, which we intend to place within our reach, 
will, we hope give us a favorable reception with our 
friends and the public at large. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add, tjjat our columus 
will have nothing to do with the political strife of the 


Likeness Paintino. — It is a little singular that a 
city affluent as ours, should be so far behind its 
neighbors in the patronage of the fine arts. While 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, sustain academys 
and galleries for the exhibition and culture of painting 
sculpture and architecture, Albany is without a vestage 
of such an institution. This fact cannot arise from 
a lack of wealth — from a lack of taste it certainly does 
not. Yet there is an utter and almost a culpable indif- 
ference paid to these elegant pursuits. However, we 
have not been behind in given the world those who 
have excelled in art. The works of Ames and Page, 
are known and admired from one end of the union to 
the other. But the question is — who fostered, who 
reared them? Ilad not other than our city interfered 
in their favor, they might, doubtless would, still have 
been esteemed as respectable citizens, although in all 
probability quite as obscure as respectable. To add to 
these, we have now among us a Freeman and a Fink — j 
voung, talented, ambitious — who would give credit to 
any city. With them it is not so much the want of oc- 
cupation, as that of the right kind. Portraiture is the 
only painting marketable, that only as far as likeness is 
considered. An idea of a picture seems never to present 
itself. The “ ladder of Fame” is not upon such ma- 
terial very often ascended. Besides there is nothing an 
aspirant so abhors, as the mere compliment that his 
picture is a likeness — that is, the nose is proper length 
and the mouth, just the width — talking about it as 
through it were a plank undergoing the application of 
a two foot rule. Never thinking of the hours spent ini 
finding a position of ease and grace* 
the parts harmoniously . Likeness painting may be well 
enough in its way ; but subjects from history and imagi- 
nation, while they fascinate, give rise to invention, and 
while they excite the mind to industry, enlarge and ma- 
t nre it. Hoping our hints will claim the considera- 
tion of men of means and leisure, we leave it. 

We send this number of our paper to many of the 
brethren, who are not subscribers, and with whom we 
have no personal acquaintance. We do it at the instance 
of others : and they unite with us in the hope that the 
present effort to disseminate Masonic Intelligence, may 
inset with the approbation of all those, who honor the 
Crinciplcs of the Order, and who will aid in their 
promulgation. Masters, Wardens and Secretaries, are 
requested to act a3 our agents, and ten Subscribers 
procured and money enclosed will entitle them to a 
copy for their trouble, and our thanks. 

To Corresponden ts. — We raturn our sincere thanks 
to our correspondents of this week, for their numerous 
favors. To our fair friends 44 Matilda” of the Troy, and 
Kloranthe,” of the Albany Female Seminary, we are 
particularly obliged. They must consider’ themselves 
parti cularexceptions, to the remarks of Mr. Tindell, in 
ajaotla^r column. Wc hope to find many more cxcep- 


Tfec average price of Flour, in the principal Cities 
in the Union, during the last week, was $5,94 which is 
4 oe a t» higher than the average of the previous week. 

pi our is selling at $3,75 per barrel in Pittsburgh, 
and Wheat at 75 cette per bushel. 


Our correspondent 44 Triptolmous Tindell Z, Z.” 
is rather too severe on the fair sex, although some of his 
views in relation to this subject are sensible and true. — 
We have long been of the opinion that the present sys- 
tem of female education is materially defective, and 
ephemeral. Girls should be educated for the station 
they arc to occupy in Society. Let a young lady be 
throughly instructed in the various branches which 
constitutes a good common education. After she 
has acquired these, there will then be time enough, 
circumstances admitting, to add the thousand little 
superficialities, which at present appear too much 
to be the “head and front” of a finished education. — 
There is grievous fault sontcwhcrc , and at some future 
time we may perhaps have the 44 moral courage” (spo- 
ken of by our correspondent) to give our views in 
detail. 

I ^ £ M g 

A seizure of from 50 to 100,000 dollars worth of wol- 
len cloths was made at Philadelphia on Monday, by a 
custom house officer from New York. The grounds 
for proceeding on the part o r the custom house, are said 
to be making entries at less than the real value. 

Michigan Crops. — The Detroit Daily Advertiser| 
ofThursday says — ‘the wheat crop throughout the 
state is mostly harvested, and it is thought that it will 
exceed that of last year a million and a half or two mil- 
lion bushels.” 

The case of Dr. Holmes. — We learn from the 
Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, that the Supreme Court 
of that State has sustained the decision of Governor 
Jennison in the case of Holmes, and that he is to be 
surrendered to the Canadian authorities. Chief Justice 
Williams is understood to have been absent on account 
of illness, and Judge Bennet dissented. 

New Counterfeit. — Our citizens must beware of 
10s on the Bank of Owego, counterfeits on that institu- 
tion having recently made' their appearance in this 
City. They are calculated to deceive. 

Great Robbery. — The store of Mr. Samson Taras, 
227 Market street, was entered on the night of the 16th, 
and robbed of money, in bank notes, amounting to 
$585, and notes of hand 3 * 120 , 000 . 

The thieves gained access by false keys and opened 
the fire proof by the same means. The notes of hand 
can be of no use to any one but the owner, and we hope 
that they will be returned through the post office. — 
Phil. U.S. Gaz. 

Lightning. — Mr. Norman and ahorse upon which 
he was riding were recently killed by lightning in Anne 
Arundel co., Maryland. 

During a recent thunder storm in St. Louis, a man 
named Shiggin was struck dead by lightning whi’e clo- 
sing his window. 

Wesleyan Conference. — The Conference of this 
great body commenced its session yesterday morning 
at 6 o’clock; upwards of five hundred preachers were 
present. The Rev. Theophilus Lossey was chosen 
president, and the Rev. Robert Newton, secretary. 

The subscriptions to the centenary fund amount to 
..£215,000 (equal with the current exchange to $1,044,- 
900). Of this sum $428,960 have been paid to the 
Treasurers. 

Last Saturday morning a young girl about 16 years 
of age, the daughter of a widow resident in this town, 
was killed by her brother, a boy about 14 years old, 
who struck her, in a fit of passion, with a hoe which he 
happened to have in his hand. She died on the spot. 
A coroner’s inquest was held and the jury returned a 
verdict in accordance with the circumstances we have 
mentioned. The boy is in custody.— [Cornwall 
( U. C. ) Observer. 

Yellow Fever. — This disease is said to prevail, 
to a greater or less extent, at the present time in four 
of the Southern cities, viz. New Orleans, Mobile, 
Charleston, and Augusta. At the New Orleans Char- 
ity Hospital during the week ending 17th Aug. there 
were 139 yellow fever patients admitted, and 49 deaths 
by the same disease. 

At the Potter’s Field burying ground, from the 1st 
to the 17th inclusive, there were 231 interments; 143 


of the deaths having been caused by yellow fever. 

| In the Protestant Cemetery from 1st to 13th in- 
' elusive, 9 interments of person who died of yellow 
. fever. 

| In the Catholic Cemeteries, 24 interments.— only 
one death being caused by yellow fever. 

| A Staggerer, — The following is the amount of ar- 
dent spirits consumed annualy in this great free, and 
civilized British empire. We have copied it from the 
1 returns: 

I England. Ireland. Scotland. 

[Population, 13,897,187 1 7,767,4011 2,365,114 

Gals, ofspts. 12,341,238 | 12,3a3,461 | 6,767,715 

The statement is a truly frightful one, and well cal- 
culated to make all lovers of their country and of hu- 
manity pause and reflect. On calculating, we find that 
this return of spirits leaves seven pints and one ninth to 
each and every individual in England; thirteen pints to 
every inhabitantof Ireland; and twenty-three pints to 
each religious, moral, enlightened, sagacious, and 
cautious citizen in Scotland ! ! ! ! On the supposition 
that only one sixth of the quantity consumed in Scot- 
land is drunk by the women and children who certainly 
constitute three fourths of the population, what a fear- 
ful quantity of liquid fire must fall to the share of the 
mien . — John o' Groat's Journal. 

The Fire at St. Jotins. — The Boston Mercantile 
Journal states that the late fire at St. Johns origina- 
ted by the flame of a candle coming in contact with 
oakum lying open upon the top of a cask of brandy, 
from which a lad was drawing some of the liquor. 

A correspondent of the Portland Courier states that 
all the 44 vessels in the Market slip cut away their masts 
for their own safety. The masts of the Compeer of 
Eastport for New York, lying in South Market wharf, 
were cut away, to save both vessel and wharf, they being 
on fire.” 


MARRIED. 

At Waldoboro, Me, on the 14th inst., John N. Wil- 
der, esq. of the firm of Wilder and Bleecker of this 
city, to Miss Delia Augusta, daughter of the late Hon. * 
Joseph Farley of the former place. 

At Utica Henry Weston, of New York, to Susan 
Cullen Van Rensselaer, daughter of James Van Rensse- 
laer, of the former place. 

At Watertown, Jefferson County, Zebulon H. Ben- 
ton esq. of Oxbow, to Caroline Charlotte, daughter of 
Joseph Buonaparte, Count de Survilliers. 

On the 19th inst. Alexander Falls, jr., to Miss Sarah 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Ledyard, esq. all of 
Newburgh. 

. In Springwater, John F* Brown, to Miss Ann II. 
Grover. 

At Cooperstown, Isaac Bush Esq. Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, of Baiubridge, to Mary Martha, 
eldest daughter of the Hon. John H. Prentiss, of the 
former place. 

Mr. John Ruyter, to Miss Catharine Moms, .all of 
the village of Greenbush. 

DIED. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Benjamin Knower, an old and 
respected inhabitant of this city aged 64 years. 

Also in this city, Eliza, wife of F rederick J. Barnard 
and daughter of the late Col. Eleazer Pomeroy of Co- 
ventry, Conn. 

I 11 this city, Charles Edward, infant son ofE. J. 
Freeman. 

At Athens, Greene co., on the 26th inst. Cyre!ia 
Chester, only child of John and Huldah Ann Hartnoss 
aged 1 year and 9 months. 

At Utica, of apoplexy, Joshua Hardaway, aged 35 
formerly of thfe city. 

At the city of Houston, in Texas, about the middle 
of July last, Vincent De Camp, of the Mobile Theatre. 
His precise age is not known to the writer of this brief 
memoir, but he mu it have been 65 years old. He was 
an actor of OM Drury Lane Theatre in 1800, and per- 
haps was at his death the oldest actor on the stage.— 
Mrs. C. Kemble, the mother of Mrs. Butler, was his 
sister, who at that period was an actress of great cele- 
brity in London. 

In Ohio, Carter Bassett Harrison, aged 27 years, 
youngest son of Gen. Wm. Harrison. 

Near Walden, Montgomery on the 20th July, Miss 
Sarah Millspaugh, aged 22 years. + 

At Tampa Bay, East Florida, on the 12th June last 
Mr. John Herner, formerly of Albany, 
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For tile Aaericaa Mamie Register and Literary Companion 

TO A WIDOWED MOTHER ON 
THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 

Daughter of Zion, thou of saddened brow, 

And sorrowful— thou on whose stricken heart 
Are writ deep lines of direful agony, 

It i« thr Sours sweet privilege to weep, 

For thou hast lost a treasure. She thy loved, 

Thy dearest one of earth, is sleeping low, 

A dreamless sleep, beneath the silent sod. 

No more her voice in strains oT filial love. 

Shall wake in thy lone heart, the joyous thrill. 

TIs hushed in death*# deep silence, never moro 
To hear its gladning tones on mortal ear. 

Her worth waa written in full many a heart, 

In characters too deep for even Death 
With all its power, to obliterate. 

When the sad truth first fell upon my ear. 

That her, my soul had loved, had bowed her head 
To the stern monarch, then, oh then, 1 felt 
As if my brighter earthly star had fled, 

And left my soul in cheerless solitude. . 

But when I thought of thee, I bushed my grief, 

And only wished to pour the healing balm 
Into thy grounded bosom : yet I knew 
That worda would be but mockery to thy woe. 

And I forbore . . „ 

Yes, mourner, let it flow 
That silent tsar ’twill provs a sweet relief 
To thy o'er burdened heart. Thy Savior wept 
From very sympathy: and thou may’st weep, 

And He thy changeless friend, shill bear apart 
In all thy woe. But hark l a voice of love, 

Of tendernese ineffable, I hear. 

“Daughter, weep not,” now dry thy flowing tears, 
What means the strange command t 

Oh ! can it be, ..... • * 

That tones so sweet could mock thy 

Ah 1 no, that voice, those strains are all Divine, 

And from a heart that yearaa with deathless love 
“ Weep not/’ it whisper*— 1 “thy loved one lives 9 
Far, far from sorrow’s vale 1 No tempest there 

Beats on her path oo racing billows rise 

To overwhelm hsr soul. All, all is peace . 

Her sky is cloudless ; not a shadow falls 
Upon theheavenly landscape 1 Every breeze 
Waft# joy unsullied to her ransomed soul. 

Then wherefore weep t The tlmels 
Soon shalt thon join her in that world of bliasl 
Soon thy l_one pilgrimage below shall end. 

And angol host* snail hear thee henea away 1 
A little longer, bear the heavy crosa; 

A little longer, wait in sorrow a vale, 

And thon shall hear the voice of thy release, 

" Daughter, well done ! tby earthly toil* are o er, 
Celestial chariots wait to waft thee home: 

And sfie, thy loved, thy mourned, thy dearest one, 

Os heavenly confines warts, to welcome^thce^^ 

Albany, 1819. 


SMILES AND TEARS, 
nggested by Page’s beautiful picture of “you shall 
wont.” 

Ah! for the hours long past and gone, 

When lightsome scenes like this, 

Though many a reproaching frown, 

Yet gained a mother’s kiss. 

Brought joy in midst of sorrow. 

And midst of trouble bliss. 

Ansar where trips the nimble etream. 
Beneath the sUnlit sky, 

A boy bad roved to kiss the bloomas 
And with his darkling eye. 

To trace the birds when reveling 
'Mong golden clouds on high. 

And like the fawn when bounding free 
Amid the light or shade. 

Came Liz ; and mischief filled her eyes. 
And smiles her thoughts betrayed; 

And stealth was spoken in eeeh step 
That crushed the grassy blade. 

The boy was lost in wonderment, 

His form as death was still, 

His ear had caught the melody 
That through the woodland trill 
From blended tones of bee and lark 
In concert with the rill* 


Liz draws still noar— each flowing tress 
Soft parting on her brow,— 

And locks him in her pearly arm*; — 

As passion’s faithless vow. 

Has failed the hoy’s delusive <pell— 

He wakes a pris’ner now!- 

N Thus, when mocked by aspiring hop* 

Or cradled in pure dream, 

Or fancy leads her dancing train 
To glad the sternest theme. 

We’re sure to see the bubble* burst— 

When brightest they beseem 

He wrestles vainly in the strife 
To break from her arrest, 

And tears that glisten on his cheeks. 

Fall fruitless in behest; 

For Liz with mirth and triumph glows, 

And smiles as she were blest. 

Smile on ; smile on — thou budding rose— 

Iiee my childhood there !. 

Full soon his grief will melt in joy. 

Who struggles in thy snare, 

^ And often in his lovingnrs , 

With flowers braid thy hair. 

Louisa. 

Troy 8em inary. 

Fo* tht Aawtoi Masonic Regblet and Literary Companion, 

TO 

They aav that other lips than mind thine own 

Have freely pressed, and that my name now brings 

Ne rapture to thine eye that love’s gay wing 

And burning vow, and golden dream, are strown, 

Like autumn leaves, to be as owce ne more. 

Deep sadness enters at the very core 

I feel a life with all its sweetness fled. 

And think of thee, among the dead. 

And I must track the world’# wild wilderness 
As some lone barque on ocean sent afar; 

But while through danger and through storm I press. 
And skies above me bend without a strr, 

Still hack my spirit through the past will roam, 

And learn that where thou art, alone is home. 

Lb os. 

Aug. 1839. 

Fran the Knickerbocker of Augwt. 

THOlMtMT. 

Boundless, illimitable ! who can trace _ 

l Thy varied journeying* through the realms of air t 
Thou mock’st each barrier of time or space. 

And fliest on swiftest pinion every where ! 

By thee We track the past, long ages gone, 

Lost in the dark abyss of buried time, 

Or strive to pierce the future, dim unknown. 

Or soaring upwards, seek the eternal clime: 

We revel mid the stars, in the high dome 
Of God’s own glorious temple, richly spread , 

Make, mid their shining hosts the spirit § home— - 
Among their living lights, where seraphs tread ! 

But thou hast earthly rovings, boundless Tbouj' t ! 

O’er the wide world thine eager wing is flying : 

To vine-clad realms, where frag rant winds are sighing, I 
To fairy-haunted grove, or storied grot, I 

Thither thou lead’st us: hoaty mountains, piled 
High in the clouds, bioad lakes and rivers lair 
j^isd green savannahs, stretching vast and wild, 

k**ow them all. by time borne swiftly there ! 
Thelava buried cities, ancient Rome, 

Judea’s queen, so honored, so debased. 

Where He , the man of grief, vouchsafed to come, 

And through her street his path of sorrows traced 
To these we speed us: what can stay thy flight, 
Ethereal essencot swift as flash of light ! 

And yet a power more dear is thine O Thought ! 

By thee, long-parted friends together meet; 

Though seas divide ikowi, by thy magic brought 
In close companionship again; how sweet 
To speak kind words of synipai hy; once more 
To linger, spell-bound, on some long loved face, 
Again each faded lineament retrace. 

Till faithful memory all their charms restore ! 

The lonely mother, at her cottage hearth. 

Shudders to hear the storm go rushing past, 

And, as in fitful and demoniac mirth. 

Shrieks forth, in trumpet-tones, the maddened blast. 
While roars the tempest, roll the blackened clouds, 

She seeks her sea-hoy’s form, rocked in the ^P^*^ 6 ** 
thed shrouds. "• 


and 


BROKEN TIES. 

The broken ties ofhappier days, 

How eften do they seem 
To come before our mental gaze, 

Like a remembered dream. 

Around us each dissevered chain 
In sparkling ruins lies : 

And eurihly hand can ne’er again 
Unite those broken ties. 

The parent of our youthful home, 

The kindred that we lov’d. 

Far from our arms perchance may roam, 

To desert seas removed. ' 

Or we have watched their parting breath, 

And closed their weary eye* ; 

And sighed to think how sadly death 
Can sever human ties. 

The friends, the loved ones of our youth, 

They too are gone or changed, 

Or, worse than all, their love and truth, 

Is darkened or estranged. 

They meet us in the glittering throng, 

With cold averted eyes, 

And wonder that we weep their wroQg, 

And raotirn their broken ties* 

Oh ! who its such a world as this. 

Could bear their lot of pain ; 

Did not one radiant hope of bliss 
Unclouded yet remain T 
That hope the soveriegn Lord has given, 

Who reigns above the skies, 

Hope that unites our souls to heaven, 

By faith’s enduring ties. 

Each care, each ill of mortal birth, 

Is sent in pitying love, 

To lift the lingering heart from earth. 

And speed its flight above. 

And every pang that wrings the breast. 

Ami every joy that dies. 

Tell us to seek a purer rest, 

And trust to holier ties. 

FLOWERS AND FRIENDS. 

The sweetest flowers, alas ! how soon 
With all their hues of brightness Withe* i 
Tiro just bud and bloom, 

And, drooping, fade away forever. 

Yet if, aa each sweet rose-btid dies. 

Its leaves are gathered, they will shed 
A perfutae that Shall still arise, 

Though all the beauteous tints are fled. 

And thus, while kindred bosoms heave, 

And hearts, at meeting, fondly swell. 

How soon, alas 1 those hearts must breathe, 

The parting sigh— the sad farewell! 

Yet from such mom*nts, as from flowers, 

Shall Friendship, w>«h delight, distil 
A fragrance,' that shall hold past hours. 

Embalmed in memory’s odour still. 

F ITZ GREENE H ALLECK’3 POETRY.- A new 
edition. Fanny, and other Toems, with a plate, 
Lifeof Wilberforce, by his sons, 

Spi rU’s Lift- of tieorge Washington. 

The Works of Benj. Franklin. 

PrescotiV* Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Bancroft’s History of United States. 

Writings of Charles Dickens, Box. 

The Cheap Edition of Wavrrly Novels, at 2s only. 
Works of Benj. Johnson, complete in 1vol. 
Constantinople Illustrated. 

American Scenery, Lakes, Rivers, &c% «c. by Bartlett 
| for sale by W.C. LITTLE, corner of State st. 
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RJSE AND PROGRESS OF MASONRY. 

We present pur readers, in our paper of to-day, the 
remarks of Mr. E^os, in the last house of Assembly, 
-on the proposition to erect a monument to the memo- 
ry of Dewitt Clinton. The remarks contain a great 
deal of Historical research, which will be of interest to 
the Masonic reader. We have divested the article of 
the political exceptions, which might be taken to it, as 
originally published. — Kd. 

On the arrival of the Romans in Britain, arts and 
science began to flourish, and with the progress of edu- 
cation, masonry gradually rose into esteem ; and Cae- 
sar, and several of the Roman generals who succeeded 
v him in the government, ranked as patrons and protec- 
tors of the institution. The war which afterwards 
broke out between the conquerors and the conquered, 
obstructed the progress of masonry in Britain, till the 
time of the Emperor Carausus, by whom it was raised 
under his own immediate auspices. He appointed Al- 
hanus, one of the nobles of St. Albans, Grand Master, 
A. D. 303. During a term of about six hundred 
years, masonjry rose or fell, according as arts and sci- 
ence flourished. In 872, when Alfred the Great came 
to the throne of England, masonry took a rise, and in 
him it found a zealous protector. Masonry has gener- 
ally kept pace with the progress of learning ; the pa- 
trons and encouragers of the latter, having been most 
remarkable for cultivating and promoting the former. 
No prince studied more to polish and improve the un- 
derstanding of his subjects than Alfred, and no one 
ever proved a better friend to masonry. On the death 
of Alfred, in £00, Edward succeeded to the throne, and 
during his reign, the masons continued their lodges 
under his sanction. Edward, in 924, was succeeded 
by Athelstane, his son, who appointed Edwin patron 
of the masons. Thi9 prince procured a charter from 
Athelstane, which empowered them to meet annually 
in communication at York, when the first Grand Lodge 
of England was founded, in which Edwin presided as 
Grand Master. 

1 pass over a series of events which would be of 
great interest, but the time allotted for myself, will not 
allow me to enter into these particulars. In 1066, 
when William the conqueror came to the throne, he ap- 
pointed the Bishop of Rochester Grand Master, under 
whose patronage it remained for some time, and under 
whose superintendence the Tower of London was built. 
Henry I. next succeeded, and in 1135 Westminster, 
now the House of Commons, was built. During the 
reign of Henry II. the Grand Master of the Knights 
Templars- superintended the masons, and they continu- 
ed under them till the year 1199, when John succeeded 
his brother to the crown of England. 

On the accession of Edward f., 1272. the care of the 
masons was intrusted to Walter Giflord, Arch Bishop 
•f York, under whose care the fraternity flourished, 
and Westminster Abbey was finished, which was begun 
in 1220. When Edward II. came to the throne, 1307 
Walter Stapleton, Bishop of Exeter, was appointed 
Grand Master. During the reign of Edward III., ma- 
sonry flourished greatly ; he was a patron of science, 
and the encourager of learning. He patronized the 
lodges, and appointed five deputies under him to report 
the proceedings of the fraternity. William A. Wyki- 
ham, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, was appointed 


one ofthe deputies in 1350, and superintended the fi- 
nishing of Windsor Castle. At this time lodges were 

numerous. Richard 11. succeeded his grandfather, 
Edward III., in 1377, and William A. Wykiham was 
continued Grand Master. The king died in 1413, and 
Henry V. succeeded to the throne, when the Arch 
Bishop of Canterbury obtained the direction of the 
fraternity, under whose auspices lodges and commu- 
nications were frequent. Henry VI. came to the 
throne, and in 1442 was himself initiated into the order 
of masonry, and. from that time, he spared no pains to 
obtain a complete knowledge of the art. He pursued 
the ancient charges, revived the constitution, and with 
the consent of his council, gave them bis sanction.— 
The king in person presided over the lodges, aivl no- 
minated William, Bishop of Winchester, Grand Mas- 
ter. 

Masonry continued to flourish, till the peace of the 
kingdom was interrupted by the civil war between the 
two royal houses of York and Lancaster. Henry VH. 
came to the throne in 1485, when masonry again rose 
into esteem under the patronage of the master and fel- 
lows of the order of St John, at Rhodes, who assem- 
bled their Grand Lodge in 1500, chose Henry their 
protector, and under the auspices of this prince the 
fraternity once more revived their assemblies, and ma- 
sonry resumed its pristine splendor. In 1509, Henry 
VIII. succeeded bis father to the throne, and appoin- 
ted Cardinal Wolsey Grand Master. In 1552, John 
Poynet t Bishop of Winchester, became the patron of 
the institution, and presided over the lodges till the 
death of King Edward VI., 1553. The masons remain- 
ed without any nominal patron till the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when Sir Thoma9 Sackville accepted the office of 
Grand Master, and lodges were held during this period 
in different parts of England, but the Grand Lodge 
assembled at York, where the fraternity*were more nu- 
merous. Sir Thomas Sackville held the office of 
Grand Master till 1567, when he resigned in favor of 
Francis Russell, Earl of Bradford. The queen being 
assured that the fraternity were composed of skilful 
architects, and lovers of die arts, and tnat state affairs 
were points in which they never interfered, allowed 
their assemblies, and masonry made great progress at 
this time. During her reign, lodges were held in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, particularly in London. — 
Charles Howard, Earl of Effingham, succeeded Sir 
Thomas in the office of Grand Master, and continued 
to preside over the lodges in the south, till the year 
1588, when George Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon, 
chosen, who remained in the office till the death ofthe 
queen, in 1603. 

On the death of Queen Elizabeth, the crown df 
England and Scotland was united in her successor, 
.Tames VI. of Scotland, who was proclaimed King of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, on the 25th March, 
1603. At this period, masonry flourished in both king- 
doms, and lodges were convened under the royal pat- 
ronage. Inigo Jones, a citizen of London, was nomina- 
ted Grand Master of England, and was deputized by 
his sovereign to preside over the lodges; and in 1607, 
the foundation stone of the King’s Palace was laid by 
King James in the presence of the Grand Master and 
his wardens. In 1618, the Earl of Pembroke was 
elected to the office of Grand Master, and under his 
aiministration the mysteries of the order were held in 
high estimation, and many eminent, wealthy, and 
learned gentlemen were admitted into (he institution. 
On the death of King James, in 1695, Charles ascen- 


ded the throne. The Karl of Pembroke presided over 
the fraternity till 1630 when he resigned in favor of Hcnrv 

Danvers, Earl of Danby. The breaking out again of 
the civil wars obstructed the progress of masonry in 
England for some time. After the restoration of peace 
it began to revive under the patronage of Charles II 
who had been received into the order during his exile. 
Thomas Savage, Earl of Rivers, was elected Grand 
Master in 1666, and Sir Christopher Wren was ap- 
pointed deputy under him, and greatly distinguished 
in promoting the prosperity of the lodges which met at 
this tjme. 

In 1666, September 2nd, that awful conflagration 
which overrun three hundred and seventy-three acres 
within the walls of the city of London, afforded the 
greatest opportunity for the exertion of masonic “abil- 
ities, which had ever been witnessed. On the 23d of 
October, 1667, the King in person levelled in form the 
foundation stone of the Royal Exchange, which is al-' 
lowed tobetheforst edifice in England. In 1673 the foun- 
dation of St Paul’s Cathedra], designed by Deputy G. 
Master Sir Christopher Wren, was laidin solemn form by 
theKing, attended by Grand Master Rives, his arch- 
itect and craftsmen, in the presence of the nobles and 
gentry, the lord mayor and aldermen, she bishops 
and clergy. In 1695, King William being initiated 
into the mysteries of maonry, ^appointed Sir Christo- 
pher Wren Grand Master, a"nd gave the lodges his 
royal sanction particularly the one at Hampton Court 
at which which his majesty frequently presided. 

At a general assembly of masons in 1698. Charles, 
Duke of Richmond, was elected to the office of Grand 
Master, and continued to fill that responsible station 
for one year, at which time Sir Christopher Wren was re- 
elected, and continued in office till the death of the 
King, in 1702. 

On the accession of George I. to the throne, many 
new regulations were made, and among them a propo- 
sition was introduced and afterwards agreed that mason - 
ry should no longer be restricted to operative masons 
but extend to men of various professions provided 
they were regularly approved and initiated into the order. 
The masons in London finding themselves deprived of 
their Grand Master in the death of Sir Christopher Wren 
and their meetings discontinued, a resolution was off- 
ered to unite under a new Grand Master, and to revive 
the communications and annual festivals of the society. 
Accordingly, on the 24th of June, 1717, in the third 
year of the reign of George I. the assembly was held, 
when Anthony Sayer, Esq. was elected Grand Master. 
Mr. Sayer was succeeded the next year by Georgs 
Payne, Esq. who was assiduous in recommending astrict 
observance of the communications. He collected 
many valuable manuscripts on the subject of masonry; 
and being determined to spare no pains to make him- 
self acquainted with the orignal government of the 
craft, he earnestly desired that the brethren would bring 
to the Grand Lodge such old writings or records concer- 
ning the fraternity as they should be in possession of, 
t# show the usages of ancient times. The reputation 
ofthe society being now established, many noblemen 
and gentlemen of the first rank desired to be received 
into the lodges, which- had increased considerably 
during the administration of Mr. Payne. The duties 
of masonry were found to be a pleasing relaxation from 
the fatigues of ktisness and in the lodge, uninfluenced 
by polities or party, a happy union was effected among 
the most respectable characters in the kingdom. On 
the 24th of June, 1721, Grand Master Payne and hi 
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wardens, with the former grand officers, and the masters 
and warden* of iwehre lodge*, met the Grand Master 
fleet, when the Grand Lodge -was opened in ample 
orm, and several gentlemen were initiated into the or- 
ler of masonry; among whom was Philip, afterwards 
.^ord Chesterfield, 

The first Grand Lodge after the accession of 
George II. to the throne, wa sheld on the 24th day of 
June, 1727 it which was present the Grand Master, his 
officers, and the masters and wardens of forty lodges. 
On the 20th of January, 1730, the Duke of Norfolk 
was duly elected and installed Grand Master, according 
to ancient form, in the presence of a numerous and 
briliant company of masonry. It is not surprising that 
masonry should flourish under so respectful a banner. 
On thel5th of August, 1738, Frederick the Great, after- 
wards King of Prussia, was initiated into the mysteries 
of masonry in a lodge at Brunswick. So highly did 
that prince approve of the institution, that on accession 
i o the throne, he commanded a Grand Lodge to be 
rmed at Berlin, and for that purpose obtained a char- 
*r from Edinburgh. Under the management of this 
rince the order flourished, and obiectsof charity were 
ought out, and their wants greatly relieved by the 
Irand Treasurer. From this period to the death of 
George II. October 5, 1760, masonry greatly flour- 
ished in England. On the 6th of October, 1760, 
George III. wasptoclaimed king. No prince ever as- 
cended the throne, whose private virtues and amiable 
character so justly endeared him to the people. Ma- 
sonry now flourished, at home and abroad under the 
English constitution, and the principles of the order 
/ere extensively iucalculated.— Lord Byron was elec- 
*d to the office of Grand Master in England on the 30th 
f April, 1747. 

Mr Chairman, we will now see what progress mason- 
y has made in America. On the 30th or April 1733* 
ajord Anthony Montague, Grand Maafer in England, 
appointed Henry Price, esq., of Boston Grand Master 
of North America and constituted n Grand Lodge by 
the name of St John's Grand Lodge. Under this 
barter, the first lodges were established in Maasachu- 
7tts, Virginia, ,North Carolina, Rhode Island, New 
ersey* Pennsylvania, Maryland and South Carolina, 
a 1755 a lodge was constituted in Boston by Lord 
-harles Douglass, the Grand Master in Scotland, by 
\e name of St Andrews Lodge. In 1772, March 3d, 
-iseph Warren, esq., was appointed grand master for 
ontinent of America by Patrick, Earl of Dumfries, 
rand master of Scotland* In 1775, the meetings of 
tie grand lodge, suspended by the town of Boston be- 
coming a garrison. At the battle of Bunker Hill on 
ihe 17th of June, 1775’ masonry and the grand lod^e 
met with .a heavy Joss in the death of their grand mas- 
ter and brothe* , Joseph Wairen, who fell contending 
r or the liberties of his country. On the 8th of March 
1777, the brethren who had been dispersed in conse- 
quence of the war, were now generally collected; they 
assembled to take into consideration the state of Mason- 
ry, being deprived of their chief by the melancholly 
death of their grand master as before stated. After 
due consideration they proceeded to the formation of a 
grand lodge, elected and installed Joseph Webb esq., 
their grand master in Massachusetts, January 3d 1783. 
A committee was appointed to draft resolutions explana- 
tory of the powers and authority of this grand lodge! 
On the 24th of June following, the committee reported, 
44 That the political head of this country, having de- 
stroyed all connexion and correspondence between the 
subjects of these states and the country from which the 
grand lodge origanally derived commissioned authority, 
and the principles of the craft inculcating on its profes- 
sors submission to the civil authorities of the country 
they reside in, the brethren did assume an elective su- 
premacy, and under it chqse a grand master and grand 
officers, and erected a grand lodge with independent 
powers and prerogatives, to be exercised however on 
principles consistent with and subordinate to the reg- 
ulations pointed out in the constitution of ancient 
masonry.” 

Thus far, I have endeavored to give a just and true 
history of masonry from the time the Romans first ar- 
rive 1 in Britain down to the present time. I have en- 
deavored also to be as concise as possible, and at the 
same time to give it in such a manner that all may un- 
derstand it. It am aware, that there has been much 
speculation respecting the origin of this institution. It 
Ins been said by some, that masonry was of modern 
date; that it was got up by some low persons at* 


I tavern in the city of London, about a hundred and 
I twenty years since. It is for this reason that I have 
been thus minute, and I think by giving day and date 
I it cannot fail to satisfy every gentleman of its antiquity, 
j I have also been very particular to give the names of 
I some of the most distinguished patrons of the order in 
Europe, for the reason, should I mistake things, the 
error may be detected. I will now, sir, endeavor to 
give you some of the most distinguished men in the U. 
States, who have been supporters of the masonic insti- 
tution. 

The first, is George Washington, the father of his 
Country. Where will you find his equal? The phi- 
lanthropist, the soldier, and the statesman— first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the support of the masonic in- 
stitution. He was a faithful friend — a devout Chris- 
tian. He was one whose hand was guided by justice, 
and whose heart was expanded by benevolence; he 
honored the lodges with his precepts and examples. 

The next that I will name, is Benjamin Franklin.— 
Does any one question the right of this great and good 
man to rank among the first as a sage, a philanthropist 
or a statesman, and one whose whole mind was absorb- 
ed in acts of charity and benevolence? We find that 
this great man was on the 24th day of June, 1734, ap- 
pointed grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Penn 
sylvania. 

There is one other name which has been registered 
in my mind, and that is La Fayette. Yes, he who left 
his native land to assist our native colonies against an 
oppressive foe, thereby to aid with the exposure, of his 
life and the devotion of his faculties, in laying the 
foundation of our republican institutions. By a refer- 
ence to his answer to an invitation from the Grand 
Lodge of the state of New York, we find the follow- 
ing 1 

44 Most worshipful Grand Master and beloved Bre- 
thren— I am happy in your affectionate welcome. I 
am proud of the high confidential honors you have 
conferred, anl purpose further to confer upon me.— 
Our masonic institution owes a double lustre to those 
who have cherished and those who have persecuted it. 
Let both glories, equal, in my opinion, be the pride of 
our fraternity, until universal freedom insures to us 
universal justice.” 

The next, that I will mention is De Witt Clinton, 
the individual to whom this proposed monument is to 

be ercetod. Ho wa* ooo wko hold the institution of 

freemasonry in the highest estimation, as may be seen 
on all occasions when called in question. I would par- 
ticularly call your attention at this time to his address 
at the installation of the Hon. Stephen Van Rensse- 
laer, as Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of the State 
of New York, in this place, September 1825. After 
enumerating many of the illustrious men who have been 
patrons and promoters of the institution of masonry, 
and the various obligations a mason is under to promote 
the social and Christian relations which should bind 
man to man, he addressed himself particularly to the 
Grand Master in the following language: 

44 Most worshipful Grand Master elect— Accept my 
cordial congratulations on your elevation to the highest 
honors in masonry. You are now in this region the 
head of the most ancient, benevolent and distinguished 
society in the world. And 1 am rejoiced to see such 
exalted authority deposited in such worthy hands.— 
And I feel assured that no exertion will be omitted on 
your part to realize the anticipations of your usefnl- 
ness, and to jhstify the high confidence reposed in you. 
I am persuaded that you will use every proper endeavor 
to reunite the great masonic family under one govern- 
ment, to confirm and to extend the influence and repu- 
tation of freemasonry, and to propagate those virtues 
which are identified with its character, and essential to 
the cause of benevolence and philanthropy.” 

This one of the many instances in which this 
great man, for whom a monument is to be erected, stood 
forth an advocate for the principles of freemasonry. 


The Queen of Madagascar has beeo for about four 
yean engaged in a violent persecution of the natives 
who had embraced the Christian religion. Six refugees 
lately arrived in London from that Island. In ld35 
the English missionaries had collected 5000 of the na- 
tive children into schools, and two churches had been j 
erected and were well filled. The missionaries have i 
been obliged to abandon the island, and some of their 
, converts nave suffered death. 
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MOHAMMED. 

Gtorinu* hypocrisy ! what fool* are they* 

Who fraught with lunful or ambitious views. 

Wear not thy specious tn**k — Thou, Alcoran! 

Hast won more battles, la’en more cities fur me; 

Than thrice my feeble nutnbri had achieved, 

WithoCK the sacred itucc >x of thy sacred impulse. 

Miller. 

The sixth century is more replete with wonderful events 
than any century since the creation of the world. It is 
with painful feelings the philanthropist looks upon that 
age, fraught with dire deeds and a 44 horrible futurity.” 
Then was that mighty conflagration enkindled wtiich 
ravaged a great portion of that vast country, and it still 
continues to burn though not with that glaring bright- 
ness it assumed at first. Then it was that the true re- 
ligion received a shock which made her tremble and v.|- 
most reel from her throne. Such a medley of un- 
meaning sentences as are exhibited in the Koran , 
were palmed off upon the Arabs at a time when know- 
ledge was limited, I may say almost to Mahomet him- 
self. No settled religion prevailed among them before 
the appearance of the prophet, and they were prepared 
at that precise time to embrace any faith however ab- 
surd. Had these dogmas of his alleged revelation 
been circulated a few years before or after the identical 
time they were, they would have met with a faith reverse 
from the imposter’s intention. We not only object to the 
sentiments of the Koran y bqt are compelled to record 
the whole from begining to end, as one of the most 
bare -faced plagiarisms ever committed by man. 

This celebrated individual was of poor extraction.— 
His father Abdallah, occupied no very influential sta- 
tion on account of the smallness of his property, which 
was then, as is even now too much the case, the only 
criterion of talent soon after the birth of his child he 
deceased, and what little estate he had industriously 
collected together was pounced upon by his twelve bro- 
thers. A few years afterwards his mother died. He 
was now put adrift upon the wide world, helpless and 
friendless. His birth was in the year 569, in the city 
of Mecca. It was attempted by the Arabs to authen- 
ticate the Koran by supernatural appearances occuring 
at the time of Mahomet’s birth- They aver that he 
spoke with a virile voice and praised God, ere he had 
reached the age of one year, and many even go further 
and tkat hp predicted his own greatness as a pro- 
phet of the Lord, and the diffusion of the religion he 
should establish. But upon whatever ground they 
may have supposed these to be founded they are at the 
present day altogether too unreasonable to need a re- 
futation. At any rate it is sufficiently conclusive proof 
of the wonderful credulity of his age. In order that 
his life might be saved, and there by verify the predic- 
tions of the Holy Writ, he soon came into the custody 
of his uncle Abu Taleb. After arriving at the years of dis- 
ci etion his uncle threw him out from under his guardian- 
ship and he had to obtain a subsistance from his own- 
resources. 

Somewhere near the age of twenty his mind seemed to 
be inclined to military taetic. which inclination was aa- 
seduously fostered by his guardian, who was then en- 
gaged in high disputes with his neighboring fellow 
camel drivers and merchants. The victory which 
crowned the first contest greatly augmented the celebri- 
ty of Abu Taleb and his nephew. Soon however his 
affection for this kind of life subsided, and the Arabs not 
being very fond of it, ho was obliged to waive all furthei 
hopes of celebrating himself upbn the field of battle.— 
He then engaged himself for the space of three years 
as a mercantile agent to an affluent widow at the expira- 
tion of which time he returned to his benefactress, little 
knowing the reward he should receive for his services. 

The reward was no less than the widow herself.— 
This was indeed to him a priceless gift and one which 
his zealous promotion of her interest secured. About 
three years before the 7th century, in the 28th year of 
his age, Cadiga who was 12 years the advance, receiv- 
ed him in matrimony. This step placed him in an in- 
dependant pecuniary situation. For the space of 12 
years after the nuptials, he did nothing, but meditate 
the audacious design of forming a new religion for tbs 
fluctuating Arabs. He knew that the state of mind was 
such as to receive the most preposturous, ideas that 
could be fabricated — he knew that their changeable 
minds would be made to adhere to any belief, tinctured 
with the least appearance of reality, and knowing these 
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thinj^becommeiMid and finished Hm new religion nee 96 n ee before w 
with a dexterity unequalled in the anna!* of any irapos- emed." N. Y. 
ter before or since his day. The cave of Hera in the 
neighborhood of his native city was the chosen spot of 
his angelic visitant. There he pretended the angel 
Gabriel appeared to him and revealed the different 
parts of the Koran* These revelations were comma- j 
nicatedtohis countrymen as far as they were made 
known to him clf. At first they looked upon it as a 
piece of juggle, but he however understanding human 
nature adopted the persuation instead of the coercive. 

Had he not done thus his plans would have been en- 
tirely subverted. His pretended in 1 inference as to the 
result of his prophetical visions gave the whole an air 
of reality that no bigotry or compulsion could ever 
have done. Observation and the experiences of others 
taught him the truth of this complete, and the sub«e 
quent diffusion of his tenets must have impressed it 
more throughly upon his mind. 


unpleasant could have oc- 
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i, and inexpressibles of Mr. Mul- 
ligan, extracting; therefrom a razor, being an article of 
which he stood in very great need, and a pocket-book 
containing the sum of nine dollars. All this was ef- 
fected without disturbing the sleeper and had it not 
been for a gentleman on the opposite side of the street 
who witnessed the whole transaction from a second 
story window, and assisted in taking the agressor into 
custody, Mr. Mulligan would never been the wiser of 
the thief.— iY. Y. paper . 

The Secretary of the American Common Schoo 
Society estimates hat there are in the United S' t * 
3,500,000 children between the ages of 4 and 5 and 16 
years, and that 600,000 of the number do not enjoy the 
advantages of a common school education. The num- 
ber of common schools in the United States is estima- 
ted at 80,000* Number of teachers in these schools, 
95,000. 


“ Religion, lo bo aacre-1 m ist ho fr*e. 

Men will su*;.«ct when big >ta keep tie key." 

After a long time his relatives lost their antipathy 
to his divine pretensions and became the firmest adher- 
ents of his faith. From thence issued an influence 
that carried moral death all over that vast country. Per- 
haps it would not be amiss in this place to advert to the 
Koran , that most singularly constructed code of morals 
even held up to the public credulity. It labors 
throughout every page to establish the divipe commis- 
sion of its pretended author. The phraseology is an ex- 
act imitation of the Bible, and plagiarism of the worst 
kind marks almost every verse— a plagiarism so bad, 
that the Koran may be termed a mere re-print of the 
Bible sentiments, and even of the language in which 
they are clothed such is the character of that miserable 
trash, by which the musselman Despot, subjected all 
tl e Arabs to his own unbounded sway. At first his 
proselytes increased so slowly, commencing with his 
wife, that he was on the point of relinquishing all en- 
deavors to prosecute his plans ; but sti) the golden 
larapof hope flickered dimly on the dark verge of the 
future, to reanimate him in the toilsome task. He 
continued to travel over the rough road his oWn hands 
had constructed, till death terminated the career of his 
consort and uncle. It was in the year 621, his wife died 
in the 64th year of her age, leaving one daughter 
(Fatina) to mourn her lo‘i 

It would be uninteresting to relate the battles Ma- 
homet was constrained to fight for the propagation of 
his novel creed— suffice it io say, thatriw last ^11 years 
of his life from the 52d to the 63d year of his age were 
nothing but continual scenes of bloodshed and murder. 
In one of his marches he besieged the City of Charbor, 
entered triumphantly, and slew all its inhabitants. Here 
was the blow struck that finally put a stop to the con- 
quests that had marked his career for a long time. While 
making his mo9t sumptuous meal in the conquered city 
a young girl, to put to the test the supernatural powers 
of the prophet, placed poison in the mutton he was about 
to eat. All his superhuman and Divine pretentions were 
of no avail; the test was applied and his prophetical cha- 
racter was found wanting. He lingered along for some 
time with this virulent poison rankling in his frame, 
undetered from pursuing his wars. 

But in the end this mortal drug administered at the 
Charbor feast occasioned him the loss of his life. In the 
year 632, he left the world in the most excruciating tor- 
ments, one daughter survived to weep over his grave— 
the grave of him whose dreadful influence is felt to this 
day.- Alb. Sep. 

Alleged Insult to the Queen.— The individual 
who is accused of having offered an insult to her Ma- 
jesty in Hyde Park, on the 17th ult. has forwarded a 
copy of a fetter, which he states he has addressed to the 
Queen, denying in the most positive and solemn terms 
having been guilty of the offence imputed. The writer 
after some introductory remarks, says ” I had advanced 
before your Most Gracious Majesty, and did not dis- 
cover the fact until! apprised by one of the grooms 
(James Light), who acted as one of the outriders. On 
his announcement that the Queen was behind, my ut- 
most efforts were used to keep at a respectful distance; 
my horse was unruly, and, but for the indecent 
conduct of James Light, I should have succeeded in 
effectually removing myself. He rode furiously up to 
and took hold of my horse’s reins, and did all his power 
to unhorse me, without the slightest provocation; but 
far this I should have vanished from your Majesty’s 
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V A R I ETY. 


Life in New Orleans. — We find in a paper from 
that most ill-fated and afflicted city, the following rela- 
tion of a scene created by that terrible disease which has 
proved so fatal to its inhabitants. We hope the picture 
in /vmMr dravn, £m4i — e hiHa uur hearts - to believe there 
can be such suffering and ghastly distress within the 
limits of civilization. It surely must have thrilled the 
heart of the beholder withsudden horror. 

Dr. Lambert, an eminent French physician in this 
city, relates that during his fVequent rides through the 
different streets, his attention has almost always been 
attracted as he passed a house where a poor family 
lived. The family consisted of a man and his wife, 
both rather young, and the latter good looking, with a 
little infant smiling in beauty, and about ten months 
old. He was led to notice them from the appearance 
of content that lived their, and there being frequently 
on the banquette before the house. After the fever 
set in, he still saw them for some days, happy as usual, 
but at length he 44 missed them from the accustomed 
place." This he did for two days, until on the third, 
feeling uneasy for them he stopped his gig before the 
house, alighted— rapped at the door. No one answer- 
ed ; silence was in the mansion. He pushed open the 
door and went in. There lay the husband and the 
wife on the floor— both dead of the fever, and the for- 
mer decaying. The child was alive with its little arms 
around the dead mother's neck, vainly trying to draw 
the sustaining fluid from the breast. Such is 44 life 
in New Orleans," 

Danger of Loafing. — On Saturday afternoon, 
Mr. Michael $Iulligan, of 18th street near 6th avenue, 
having occasion to come down town, became weary on 
his way and sat down on a stoop, where he had loafed 
a few minutes before he fell asleep. It so happened 
that about this time, 09 Mr. Peter McCaffrey chanced 
to he passing that way, without an j thing in particular i 
to engage his attention, it struck him that there might j 
be something in the pock ets of the sleeper worth ex-j 
ploring^hfter. He .accordingly seated himself on the | 
step beside him, and while seemingly engaged in the 
humane office of adjusting the hat over the face of the 
unconscious shunberer in order to screen him from the 
rays of the sun, with the other hand die unpaged the 


On Wednesday, Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Baltimore, 
met with a singular accident. He was engaged in set- 
ting a draw knite, which was tightly screwed into a 
vice. While exerting his strength to press it to the 
required position, it sprang from the vice and striking 
him upon the neck, severed one Of the arteries and 
several veins, and slightly cut the main artery. An 
internal haemorhage rendered it necessary that an ope- 
ration delicate and painful should be performed; it is 
feared that the sufferer will not reeover. 

Hazardous Experiment for IAcquar . — An English pa- 
per, the Leeds Mercury, states, that “a man had the 
temerity to lay himself down between the raib on the 
York rail-way, and remained in that position until a 
train passed over the spot where he was laid. Fortu- 
nately no injury was done to his person, though two 
red-hot cinders fell upon his neck. The reward of this 
pot valor was a quart of ale . 

Indictment for Misdemeanor .— The Grand jury on 
Saturday found a bill of indictment against Mrs Caro- 
line Restell, female physician, of 160 Greeenwkh 
9treet, for a misdemeanor in administering, or selling to 
be taken, pills composed of cantharides and ergot to a 
young single woman, named Anna Dali, of No. 69 
King street, in order to produce abortion. She was 
arrested and gave bail to appear in $1500; 

Com. Elliott.— We understand that the Court of In- 
quiry, appointed to investigate the charges against 
Commodore Elliott, have sent in their report to the 
Sec r ? ary. The majority recommended that he should 
be tried by a navy Court Martial, Commodore Stewart 
dissenting. 

Louis Phillip granted pardons, commutations, and 
diminu ions of punishment to 719 persons on the anni- 
versary of his ascention to the throne. This is mercy 
by wholesale. • 

Ohio Census . — The population of Ohio is now esti- 
mated at - one million seven hundred thousand. In 
1806 she numbered less than 50,000 inhabitants.— Cm. 
Buckeye. 

Mornumism in New Jersey.— Some disciples of Joo 
Smith have established themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of New Egypt, and in other places in Monmouth. 
They first appeared there some six months ago, and, 
according to the Trenton Gazette, have made converts 
of several persons of some standing and influence ; their 
numbers araincreasing. 

An aged man named Scott, (a Scotchman) fell from 
the window of a house at Charlestons. C. and was kill- 
ed. 

Tbs Strangers and Planters Hotel, new Orleans 
was totally destroyed by fire on the 9th. 

A drunken brute murdered his wife at New Orleans 
on the 6th in a most shocking manner, stamping onner 
until life was extinct. 

An Irishman named O’Sullivan was crushed to 
death, undea an ore bank near Shenandoah Springs, 
Va. 

The New Orleans papers announce the appointment 
of Mr, McQueen as postmastar of that city, in the 
room of Capt. Kerr, resigned. 

The yellow fever, by asconnts from Havana; New 
Orleans, to the 11th inst. prevailed with great fatality 
among the shipping in that port. 
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As he spoke, the chamber-door was thrown open in 
haste, and one of his shepherds entered, who had rid- 
den after him in haste, to say that the ‘womankind’ 
thought there, was a ‘change* in little Peter, by which 
expression David teo well knew that the Welsn atten- 
dants mean some indication of approaching death, al- 
though their observation is sometimes fallacious. To 
David the words struck dismay through his v£ry soul, 
and a ghastliness like death’s own overspread his face, 
while all the husband forsook his heart, and he once 
more saw only before him the woman who had estrang- 
ed him from his child, who had caused him to be at 
this moment at a distance from him. 

“ And I must be here — at this horrid distance! I 
must leave him among strangers in perhaps his last—*’ 
and he scowled a dumb curse of infuriated misery at 
his ill-fated wife, who once more seemed to him the 
murderess of his life’s companion — his life’s dar- 
ling. 

A. bruptly he broke from her. Not a kiss, or em- 
brace, or word more did he vouchsafe, but almost 
while her face yet remained turned after him, he van- 
ished through the door. She was shocked by the 
sound of his horse’s hoof rattling with reckless and 
dangerous speed along the naked and rugged rock of 
the mountain track which gave' access to the wild resi- 
dence of a mountain farm which she had chosen.— 
Her heart seemed to die within her, as the sound died 
away in the high distance of the declivity he was as- 
cending. 

Little did the impatient father, see or heed of his 
road, except its dreadful length. An obstructed jour- 
ney of many mountain mile&was before him. He pic- 
tured to himself his darling turning his poor wan face 
incessantly to the door for him each time it opened ; 
he heard him faintly asking for him; he imagined his 
life ebbing fast away, and only strangers round; and 
every craggy water-course, every broken gully, where 
the dingy pe^at-water formed a rivulet; every round of 
pale ere «n verdure indicating the dangerous quagmire 
whicn he must avoid ; the clogging soil of the moun- 
tain’s base, spongy with springs ; all these seemed to 
his sad eye and soul as so many inhuman foe9 deaf 
and blind to his agony, and groan, and sweat, rising up 
between him and that house, (that deathbed to his fan- 
cy,) wherein and by which he had already arrived in 
mind, and stood — a childless man. His soul, indeed, 
was there, but round him, eternally recalling it, was 
the same dismal far -stretching distance, the fading 
horizon of mountain rock (for it grew dark) wlirhr the 
only life near wa9 that of creatures alien to the nature 
of man, and hi9 strong sympathies — the kite, the fern- 
owl, and the dismal bittern of the dark-brown marsh. — 
No severer trial of mortal patience can perhaps' exist 
than that he was doomed to suifer ; that constant con- 
flict between the fond spirit stretching forward, and 
throwing behind all obstacles, and the hindering body, 
in its gradual, tardy, laborious progress, impeded by 
every one, even the leas'. 

This trial, however, like all human trials, had it9 
end. He approached his house. And now every un- 
kind look and tone of the few last dismal weeks, which 
he had been betrayed into towards his uncomplaining, 
unoffending boy, were to be atoned for in one delight- 
ful embrace. For David had made a helpmate — a 
companion of him, young as he was; and therefore 
felt no less compunction and real remorse toward him, 
although a child, than toward an adult. With beating 
heart he pulled the string of the door-latch, paused to 
listen, and had the joy to find all noiseless within, pro- 
ving that at least the worst had not occurred — that 
death was not in the house. It seemed that such an 
event must have caused something at least of confu- 
sion, akin to that tremendous commotion in his own 
nature which its mere conceit had been producing du- 
ring the whole of his journey. He was already at his 
child's bedside ere any knew of his return. All was 
dim, by the light of the small rush taper. WhTtt was 
his sudden ease of heart to see one woman, only a 
nurse, tying on his darling’s cap, in all tranquillity ! — 
The very suddenness of that ease, that stop of his 
hearts's long palpitation was of itself a shock. 

“Going to sleep, my precious? One kis3 first, 
mine own darling — mine own sweet boy ! Forgive 
foolish father — forgive him all his crue l— ’* 

Bending over him in the dusk, he saw a pretty quiet 
smile on the wan little face, but it was not at him. — 
The lips had a dreadful formality in their closure; it 
tk& chin-band applied to the falling jaw which the 


woman was tying, and which he mistook for the cap. — 
The truth flashed upon, him just as he uttered the 
word father, and he knew that he was now, indeed, no 
father. The frightful appearance of two eye holes in- 
stead of eyes (those beautiful eves!) produced by two 
small coins, which the woman had placed there, (ac- 
cording to idle custom) confirmed the sad impression. 
He jerked back his head in horror, for his own lips and 
those of clay, his eyes and those eye-sockets, had 
nearly met. He uttered one deep groan, expressive of 
combined agony and horror, and fell at full length on 
the floor. It was but a minute’s respite. Again he 
was on his feet, standing at the bedfoot, like some effigy, 
with Its stony eyes fix$d on vacancy, gazing stupified 
on the sad object which the officious nurse had now 
covered with a sheet, so that he looked only at the 
ghastly outline of the small corpse, with projecting face 
and feet. 

Up to the day of the child’s burial David hardly left 
the fatal chamber, and moved about, looking a thou- 
sand dreadful emotions, but venting none, in almost 
total dumbness. He would not look on that last fright- 
ful duty imposed by a foul and dire necessity for the 
sake of survivors, but mounting horse, rode off in the 
direction of Cwm Carneddan, hi9 wife’s residence. — 
Whether revenge for the fatal lie which had desolated 
it was up and raging in his breaking heart, and hurried 
him towards that miserable mother, or that a reeling 
mind led to rush abroad without object, while a depth 
of earth was being interposed between that fair object, 
now becoming a horror and an offence, and the living, 
whom its beauty had so lately gratified — from one of 
these causes, David was absent till the middle of the 
second night. But of his return I shall speak in the 
conclusion. 

I was summoned in haste soon after to Llandefelach. 
Iwasled upstairs, where I found the haggard form of 
the master, apparently searching everywhere for some- 
thing lost, and followed mournfully by two of his she- 
pherds. He turned his hollow eyes on me with a look 
of confused recollection, then giving up his search, 
said disconsolately, “ He is not here ; can you tell 
me where is Peter— my Peter? I look across tne world, 
and he is not there. I look up to Heaven, and ask him 
of God, and God will not hear me — not answer me. I 
listen for his little voice all night, and cannot hear it ; 
yet I hear it calling in my heart for ever. I shall never 
see him more — never hear it more!’’ 

The unhappy man had, I learned, reached Carned- 
dtm, and fbuudhts wlte in her coffin. The shock of 
his furious and abrupt parting had quickly overpow- 
ered her remains of life. Whether or no his intellects 
were at that time already gone, must for ever remain 
unknown, and unknown, therefore, what was the object 
of hi9 visit. On his return he was wild in his deport- 
ment and looks ; he had lost his hat ; he appeared to 
have been immersed in a bog ; his horse was discover- 
ed loose on the hill, among the pits of black peat (or 
mawn) where, doubtless, his frenzied rider had passed 
one dismal night. 

Some years after the death of the child I was enter- 
ing a town at a litttle distance from Llandefelach, one 
fin'e summer’s night, by a cloudless moon. A peal of 
bells (a rather rare accompaniment of our Welsh chur- 
ches) reached my ears, from the chirch seen dimo ? 
an eminence above the humble towr, shrouded by ve- 
nerable trees, from amidst which the mossy thatches 
of the houses, in their grey antiquity, peeped through 
thick foliage. Cows wandered about the rude streets 
of half green rock, steeply eloping down to a lit- 
tle river tumbling in a craggy channel, and keep- 
ing a perpetual gentle roar which, deadened by 
the banks, produced an effect a9 lulling, if not 
as melancholy, as those distant bells. The voi- 
ces of a few children, tempted out to play 
round a huge oak tree, on a green sward in the middle 
of this lonely village town, alone broke the monotony of 
those mingled sounds, except when an owl was heard 
from a small ruin of a castle on a mound beyond that 
mountain brook. 

Knowing this to be the native place of David Bey- 
non, where his aged mother still resided, I thought of 
that unfortunate mao, whom the last report I heard 
9 tated to be in the condition of raving insanity, in a 
receptacle for the mad. I thought of the time when 
he played like one of those little ones, round that tree, 
and obeyed the pretty summons, which I now heard 
from them, in English, 

M Bop and girls cone out to play* 

Now the mooa shia— bright u day,” Ac. 


On their chanting their song, I was startled by the 
sudden appearance of a tall old man, in tattered clothes, 
with long hair and heard quite white, who had been sit- 
ting at the foot of the tree, and who, on the children 
pulling him by the withered hands, laughed shrilly, 
and awkwardly joined in their wild dance, to their 
seeming great amusement. Nothing but -'his stature, 
and something mournful and infantile in his half hys- 
terical laugh, distinguished his manners from those of 
the real children, whose companion rather than sport, 
he seemed to be. 

It was not till I bad inquired about this poor harm- 
less being at the rustic inn, that I knew that this was 
David Beynon come home to his decrepit mother, to 
finish his mindless existence under the roof where it be- 
gan* 


DRAMATIC, 

From the Knicfcerbockerof August. 

LONDON THEATRICALS. 

After breakfast with Knowles, we walked together to 
the ’Garrick Club,’ where I passed an hour agreeably 
in looking over the departed heroes of the stage, who 
tapestry the walls of several large rooms end entries. 
To Mrs. Siddons I paid my first homage. I had already 
seen her in her glorious portrait by Reynolds. What 
a divine woman! One fefels the dignity of human nature, 
in a simple contemplation of her features. You but 
fancy her in her fine tragic visions. Your blood is 
congealed, and hair erect, with the contagious inspi- 
ration. If the vain image has this power, what must 
have been the living form and expression? And O’- 
Neal!— the feeble taper, scarce flickering m an Irish 
hut, that shone afterward the brightest, star of the 
British firmament ! Is it true, that a woman ran mad 
at her ‘ Belvidera,’ and d ed in Bedlam ? And here, in 
stripling youth, and serious age, is Garrick and Kemble; 
and Cooke 9tands as a rock of Atlas ;and Kean stalks 
with hyper-tragical strut in Richard. 

The n< xt hour 1 spent, alone in a box of ‘Covent Garden 
overlooking a rehearsal. It was the first time I had seen 
the two muses in their dishabille. A sham exhibition of 
the passions is close on the ridiculous, at best; and 
when the mummery is exposed in this manner, with- 
out the prestige of costume and decoration, it is ridicu- 
lous, outright. Imagine only a number of women and 
men rushing from behind a scene, making arms, and 
throwing themselves into comic 01 tragic attitudes. 
Oh that’s horrid!’ says the manager. And then he 
casts himself into a situation, by way of model. They go 
out and rush in again upon the same sentiment; and then, 
he jumps three feet in the air with joy, at the excel- 
lence of the imitation. I would rather see any com 3d y 
than this. I strolled, afterward, in the immense space 
filled with the apparatus of the scene. How interes- 
ting to see here the! human passions reduced to their 
elements, in pots of rouge, in dishes of tallow, and 
burnt cork! Groves are here leaning sentimentally 
against the wall, and others, erect upon the area, are 
breathing with Arcadian freshness. I walked through 
the forest of Arden, and made ’ the babbling gossip of 
the air cry out Olivia.* I saw the thunder quietly re- 
posing at the side of a snow-storm, and Cupid’s wings 
f tst asleep with Psyche’s petticoat* I studied, tor, the 
customs and manners of the artist, who have here social 
observances; exacting, rigorously, a respect correspon- 
ding with their rank in public favor. The prima has a 
large room, and several distinctive articles of furniture, 
and takes especial care not to admit you a second rate 
to the dignity of her acquaintacc. If, by the necessities 
of the play, she does embrace you tenderly before the 
world, this is no reason why she should own you in 
private. Queen Catharine is crying here at her mirror, 
Richard attitudinizes; Anne being a bonnet, with a pet- 
ticoat on a bed-post. ’ Vouchsafe, divine perfection of 
a woman! You have seen Hogarth’s * Theatricals ; this is 
the original. 

At no other period has the English drama been so de- 
graded. Its pleasures, being forsaken by the genteel 
and educated classes, have migrated from the ears al- 
most entirely. The opera, whtch is a sensual, not in- 
tellectual entertainment, is yet in repute; and a portion 
of good comedy also remains; but the tragic muse sits 
deplorably amidst her empty boxes; her lamp flickering 
and expiring; her limbs benumbed, and her wings drip- 
ping with Boeotian fogs. Macready has thrown his tom 
mantle upon her; Knowles poured wholesome liquor 
in her parched lips; but the principle of life is effete- 
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IT Wimc* Biooaincea goa; ana W A SH, votow Tnvinn IV, 

Harlequin flaunts in mottey, whore Siddons drew her I *i . ‘ r , * 

tragic robe across the scene. ’Mother Goose’ had a j 9,aeratlon ot l “ e gentleman whose name begins 
hundred nights, and 4 Ion,’ in its pure and attic spirit ; our article, by an attack recently made upon him by 
and poUished composition, will be content with two or the New-Yorker: a journal, by-the-bv. save we think 
three, at Covem Garden; and at Old Drury, they give in th i» instance, justly and universally admired How- 

you such • clear and natural representation of hell, in „„ r , ha ’ . 3 , " " . . ” ,, M0W * 

Der Freyschuts .that you may dispense with seeing the * ’ , reputatlon of Mr - Irvin K ,s of too substantial 
original. I have seen these great theatres, on a few oc- a am< *’ t0 be * n j ure d by any siege at this late day. The 
casions, recalling their halcyon days, as at Talfourd's New-Yorker should recollect, the world looks upon 
first representaton, and Malibran’s adieu for the sea- Irving in letters, as upon Washington in arms, as the 

>— 1.1... K,b» bail,, rf.rt., I, 

mmm**ssMmsvmmasa mm mmmms w^m * raost ever y heart, which defies the strong arm of de- 
AMERICAN MAS0NIC RBGI8TEI. - | traction. But what has been the crimes that could 

provoke so determined an attack? He has said there 

AU ANT, SATURPAT, SEPTEMBER 14, 1839. are more critics than are just. He has vindicated one 
Aurora borealis.— The papers are teeming with of his own craft,Mr. Cooper: a writer, who by culp% 
accounts of ’the unusual brilliancy of this phenome- bly entering the arena of politics, has greatly impaired 
non, which manifested itself a few evenings since. It a we ll earned and truly deserved literary fame. We 
seems to have been visible over a vast extent of conn- bave no excuse to offer for this 44 grievous fault” of| 
try. In this city, its appearance was indescribably Mr. Cooper’s ; yet we think the feeling that actuated 
grand, and may be termed a jubilee of the elements. ^ r * Whig’s remark towards him, is laudable in the ex- 
it was visible from an early hour, and assumed every trem ®» ar >d rather excites admiration than any other 
conceivable form and colour. At one moment, the en- eraotlon * No r can we help thinking, that Mr. Cooper 
tire zenith seemed canopied with a denqe mass of crim- bas t0 ° Jong been the glass-house against which every 
son fires, radiatincr fmm «««♦.« . » ■*. hand has hurled the stone. The before beautiful struc- 

ture seems to be shattered into atoms. This fact op- 


son fires, radiating from the centre : at intervals enyt 
ting transitory streamers, which contained the variega- 


ted hues of the rainbow. Anon, a mass of etherial fire cratin S u pon a fine mind like his, at length turned it 
would appear in bold relief by rendering visible some int0 bitlcr nusanthrophy ; and the result was, the world 
portion of the pure azure of the firmament, with scinti- ba9 been edified with a 44 Home as Found”— a work, 
lations of light radiating in every direction. Again it while it evinces the author’s power still to write 

assumed the form of mountains, clouds, ‘fiery shapes’ of Ti # orou9, y an(J well, had better for his own sake, never 
monsters, and then “like the baseless fabric of a vision, 9ecn light. His opinions between the time of wri- 
melfed into thin air.” Its brilliancy continued una- these satirical volumes, and those of the 44 Trav- 
bated until near midnight, when the heavens assumed ©lling Bachellor,” of former years, have undergone too 
their wanted appearance. serious a change to be correct ; and renders one of these 

Philosophers of the most profound erudition, have productions a brilliant absurdity. Nevertheless, who 
each in their turn, advanced and advocated theories re- that has read the 44 Last of the Mohicans,” and 44 The 
lative to the cause of this singular effect ; none of which Pilot,” does not look upon their author as one that has 
theories stand the test of close scrutiny, and there still exalted American literature. His description of natu- 
seems to be no general settled belief on the subject, ral scenes— the Forest and the Ocean— are by all allow- 
A re generations since, and such exhibitions, were ^ to be unsurpassed. Mr. Irving, doubtless sensibly 
conceived ommous of impending evil, and their recur- felt thig . when he gave his remark * strained to the 
rence was reverted to as having been the precurser of public . and if b y »o doing he has provoked the “hot 
most moral and political revulsions. Is it not the hagte ., of ^ he do „ btIe3g c J ole9 himgelfi „ hg 
mere workings of the grand engine of nature in the act ought , ** the natural reflection, that 4e mogt clabg 

oJr e ^®"* r ®* ,n g M d resolring into its original elements are 8 thrown in those trees that bear the best fruit; and 
of purity, thegassesvitiatedm contnbuung their quota UkewigCtif he hag toldan untrutb . by gignlfyi h “ d 
to the suDoort of animal and veiretablc hfo? “Wo . • 1 8 J 8 


to the support of animal and vegetable life? “We are 

. * J, , , ® T is more criticism tnan justice, ne doubtless 

such stuff as dreams are made of.” In whatsoever from r# r ... , . . 

- I ' comfort of not being alone in such an opinion 

matter is tangible, whether animal or vegetable, form - ! v 

its embryo germination, it expands and becomes per 
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is more criticism than justice, he doubtless has the 
tmfort of not being alone in such an opinion. 

Fanny and other Poems. — Forsale by W. C. Lit- 


ju, ■«. cApuuua ouu uccuiues per- — — »» • v. in- 

fected in its structure and attributes; it serves the ends * e * — Halleck should for so many years persevere 
of its creation, and is destined, to yield obedience to * n * tee P* n g the public from this delightful collection 
the imperious law of nature which dooms to mutation vcr8e » “ niore than we can imagine. It certainly 
all sublunaiy objects Putresence supervenes and the cannot have been fr° m the cause so often stated— that 
noisome gasses are disengaged which ascend into the ^e^g made Up of severe personality. The most 
labralory of nature preparatory to their being assimila- acr *^ P 31 * 8 are 80 ^ nc ly flavored with other ingredients, 
ted to the wants of a new growth. To effect this desi- that even tbe person for whom the dose was prepared, 
rable object heat was destined to lend a powerful aux T ean » we are 9Ure 8,ra ll ow *t w hh perfect ease. Pro* 
iliaiyaid, and for that purpose was disseminated over aiding such has been the cause Mr. Halleck must labor 
the entire face of nature in the form of electricity, either under more than his proportion of that refined sensitive- 
positive or negative, which is stimulated into action by ness, so common to his fraternity. Although the Poem 
the accumulation of a superabundance of vapour; and of Fanny possessed much of the poetic, it has been 
while in the act of its transmition into a state of prirai- chiefly, and correctly, admired for its dramatic and sa- 
tive purity, the heavens manifest the Appearance spoken tirical character. The incidents throughout are fa- 
of, the amount of light and situation of the planets ac- miliar and interesting ; and the invention of the finale 
counting for the difference of its appearance at differ- catastrophe — the falling chandelier, would be worthy 
out times. of an origination from Shakespeare. How strongly it 

At all events the study and attempt to ratiocinate this reminds us, for simplicity and ingenuity, of the “stolen 
point cannot but be attended with advantageous results ’kerchief* — the hinge on which .the whole machinery 
to all ages and conditions of mankind ; as its tendency of Othello turns. The entire writing of Halleck are 
is to elevate the mind, and imperceptibly lead to a more peculiar for shrewd observation, and fine mental im- 
dear and proper appreciation of the infinite munifi- agery. He is not the poet of Fancy, but that of thought, 
cence and wisdom of the Creator vivid and intense. \ his, combined with lively sallies 


of wir, has made his works admired as well in the conn' 
ting-house, as the college. His style of blending pa- 
thos and humour iu almost the same sentence at the 
j same time, being alike free from the morbidity of grief 
and the broad-grin of vulgarity, has made him mors 
generally read than any of our Poets. As an instance 
of pleasure der ved from this style of writing, the con- 
cluding song of Fanny, quoted in another column, • 
scarcely surpasssed in the language. 

However, we do not look upon Fanny as the best 
production. contained in this elegant volume. The 
Recorder is infinitely its superior. In the last men- 
tioned, poetry less frequently dwindles into prose. A- 
bove all, we like it from the liberal compliments show- 
ered upon his cotemporarics in song. They show him 
without envy ; possessed of that true nobleness of q - 
rit, which do honor to himself, *nd rank him among 
the most generous, as well as best of poets. To verify 
our remarks, we select the following detached parts of 
the Recorder , which we think are beautiful : 


But let that pass. As I have said, 

There’s naught, save laurels, on your head. 
And time has changed my clustering hair. 
And shower’d the snow flakes thickly there; 
And though our lives have ever been, 

As different as their different scene; 

Mine more renown’d for rhymes than riches. 
Yours less for scholarship than speeches; 
Mine pass’d in low-roofd leafy bower, 

Yours in high halls of pomp and power. 

Yet are we, be the moral told. 

Alike in one thing — -growing old, 

Ripen’d like summer’s cradled sheaf. 

Faded like autumn’s falling leaf— 

And nearing, sail and signal spr ead. 

The quiet anchorage of the dead. 

F or such is human life, wherever 
The voyage of its bark may be, 

On horned green-bank *d and gentle river, 

Or the world’s shoreless, sleepless sea. 

* * * • • « 
I know that you are modest, know 
That when you hear your merit’s praise. 
Your ohoeks quick blushes come sod g» k 
Lilly and rose-leaf, sun and snow, 

Like maidens’ on their bridal days. 

I know that you would lain decline 
Td aid me and the sacred nine, 

In giving to the asking earth 
The story of your wit and worth; 

For if there be a fault to cloud 
The brightness of your clear good senem. 

It is, and be the fact allow’d, 

Your only failing— Diffidence ! 

An Amiable weakness— given 
To justify the sad reflection, 

That in this vale of team not even 
A ***** is complete Defection, 

A most romantic detestation 
Of power and place, of pay and ration; 

A strange unwillingness to carry 
The weight of honour on your shoulders. 
For which you have been named, the very 
Sensitive Plant of office-holders, 

A shrinking bashfulness, whose grace 
Gives beauty to your manly face. 

Thus shades the green and growing vine 
The rough bark of the mountain pine, 

Thus round her freedom's waking steel 
Harmodius wreathed his countiy ’s myrtle ; 
And thus the golden lemon’s peel 
Gives fragrance to a bowl of turtle. 

• * * • « r 

True, 44 many a flower,” the poet sings, 

“Is born to blush unseen” 

But vou, although you blush, are not 
The flower the poets mear. 

In vain you wooed a lowlier lot ; 

In vain you clipp'd your eagle- wings— 
Talents like yours are not forgot 
And buried with earth’s common things. 

No! my dear ***** I would give 
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My laurels, living and to live. 

Or as much cash as you could raise on 
Their value, by hypothecation. 

To be, for one enchanted hour. 

In beauty, majesty, and power, 

What you for forty years have been. 

The Oberon of life’s fairy scene. 

The Concert.— 'Mr. Knight’s of Monday evening 
last, at Stanwix Hall, was all the heart could desire. — 


above the denizens of cities. The machinations ot 
politicians and speculators can have but little effect in 
clouding serenity of his existence. He draws his support 
from the bowels of the earth, and the consciousness of his 
usefulness bids him persevere ; “for he who makes, by 
tilliage, two blades of grass grow, where but one grew 
before, is of more intrinsic use in community than the 
subduer of nations.’' 


propriate exercises were observed. The day was 
bright, and the scene one of great moral beauty. 

Yellow Fever in the Mississippi Steamboats . — The 
Wheeling (Va.l Times of Saturday says, that this 
dreadful disease nas made its way into the steamboats 
on the Mississippi. The Mormon and Fusileer, which 
arrived recently at the mouth of the Ohio, had fifteen 
deaths on board by the yellow fever, the former 4, the 
latter 11. They were all buried at the mouth. 


We had expected much from the reputation that pre- 
ceded his entrance among us, and we realised every 
expectation. H i posses «e$ a delightful tenor voice, 
and uses it skilfully. M my of the melodies were his 
■own composition — “ Cupid among the roses,” which, 
to his shame be it said, still remains in manuscript is rs, 
rare a song as we in a Ion * time have listened to. The 
incident contained therein, is exceedingly happy.—, 
“She wore a wreath of roses”— according to his 
own singing of it — especially the last stanza, is beyond 
description beautiful. Mr. K. was assisted through the 
evening, by Miss Jackson, of our ^city, on the Piano, 
and Mr. Andrew s of Troy, on the violin. The Fan- 
tasia by Miss J. displayed a perfect knowledge of musi- 
cal effect. Her delicate and rapid performance, her fin- 
gers running over the keys like electric sparks, pro- 
ducing sounds, that for the time, gives a taste of Eden ; 
would convince greater stoics than ourselves that “mu- 
sic is divine.” Nor did Mr. Andrew’s play “ second 
fiddle.” There was peculiar brilliancy in his style 
jtpon the violin, which trilled us continually. We 
hope to have our city visited often by such concerts, 
and we also hope it will receive a larger attendance.— 
The thin audience of Monday evening was enough to 
discourage nof Mr. Knight, but one accustomed to 
disappointment. However, the sultry air of the eve- 
ning must have kept numbers away. Should Mr. K. at 
any future time appear, we are confident, he will meet 
a reception more to his liking. 

Juvenile Depository , and Youth's Mental Casket . — 
This is the title of a very interesting little publication, 
the first and second number of which, we re- 

ceived. The Depository is conducted by Mr. Luther 
Pratt, of Skeneatleus, already favorably known to the 
public, as tbe editor of several interesting and useful 
works. The Depository is chiefly designed for youth, 
mnd from the numbers before us, we can with great 
pleasure recommend it to the favorable notice of all 
who have the charge of youth. Each volume, when 
completed, Contains 432 pages, at the price of one dol- 
lar per annum— cheap enough ip all conscience. 

Mr. James S. Gould, of the Albany Apprentice Li- 
brary, is authorised to receive subscriptions. 

Our politics. — A circumstance transpired a few 
days since, which has brought us a communication 
from a friend in which he wishes to know whether our 
paper is to meddle with the politics of the day. We 
distinctly answer no. Our paper is to be strictfy a 
Masonic and Literary Journal, and asking as we do the 
patronage of our brethren and friends of both parties, 
propriety and fair dealing leaves ms but one course to. 
pursue, which we shall most strictly adhere to. We 
have, in common with every citizen, ear particular no- 
il ons of men and things, and in the exercise of our princi- 
ples as a freeman, we shall take the liberty of belonging 
to eithc^ pshrty» or both as is most agreaWe. This be- 
longs to its and not to oar patrons. Our readers have 
now our political views, and w.e trust they will be sa- 
tisfactory. 

Harvest. — From every eeetkm of thisvast union, 
accounts continue to be received proclaiming this sea- 
son as unsually prolific in its “yield,” in requital of the 
toils 4>f the husbandman. Smiling plenty is an inmate 
sf the house -of every frugal farmer and his concious 
independence places him , in the scale of happiness far 


Mdancholly Occurrence.— Thomas Lockwood, a re- 
spectable English resident, of this city, drowned him- 
self a few days since, while laboring under a fit of par- 
tial derangement. Although somewhat beforehanded, 
he has of late been anticipating waot ; and it is suppo- 
sed this unhappy state of mind, has produced the sad 
result which we have stated. His body was found on 
Monday last. He has left a wife and three children to 
mourn his untimely fate. 

At a regular meeting of Temple Encampment No. 2. 
held at St. John's Hall, in the city of Albany, on Fri- 
day, the 6th day of Sept. 1839, 

The following officers were elected : 

M. E. S. Jonathan Eights, Grand Commander. 

“ James McKown, Genertlissimo. 

“ John O’Cole, Capt. General. 

“ John M. Garfield, Prelate. 

“ William F. Walker, Sen. Warden. 

“ George B. Glendening, Jun Warden. 

“ William Voorhees, Treasurer. 

“ John I Goewev, Recorder. 

44 Jesse P. Mitchell, Warder. I 

•* Augustus Wilder, Standard Bearer. 

“ Gerrit W. Ryckman, Sword Bearer. j 

“ Abraham Sickles, Sentinel. i 


TRIBUTE OF JtESPECT. 

At a meeting of Apollo Lodge No. 49, held at St. John's 
Hall in the city of Troy, on Wednesday ll*th inst., 
to pay the last respects to the remains of the late 
Lewis Lyon of this eity, the following preamble and 
resolutions were .unanimously adopted : — 

Whereas, Almighty God, in the exercise of a wise 
but mysterious Providence, has suddenly 4nd unexpec- 
~t*cHj**dccn from the wortd ihe soul of our dear lamented 
brother, Lewis Lyon and thereby called a large circle of 
friends, the members of the Masonic F ratemity, and a 
fondly attached family, severely to mourn their loss. 

Resolved, That while the way of the Providence 
we are now ealled to lament, is inscrutably and deeply 
affecting, we bow with submission and reverential 
awe. 

Resolved, That this fraternity sympathize deeply 
in the sorrows of the friends, and particularly those if 
the immediate family, now so sorely bereaved. 

Resolved, That we view in this dispensation a so- 
lemn and impressive admonition to us of the shortness 
and uncertainty of life, and the great duty to bo also rea - 
dy. 

Resolved, That we commend ourselves and the 
friends who on this occasion are called to mourn, to 
the keeping of Almighty God, who has promised to be 
the stay and the comfort of all the afflicted. 

Resolved , That the secretary be authorised to trans- 
mit a copy of the foregoing to the family of the deceas- 
ed, and that these resolutions be published in the Ame- 
rican Masonic Register. 

S. C. LEGGETT, Sec. 


ITEMS. 

A new sort of Clover has been imported into Eng- 
land from Asia, which is said may be cut every monm 
or if allowed will grow to the enormous height of 12 to 
15 feet. Each grain produces 308,000 seeds. 

We understand that the Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. John 
H. Prentiss and Family of this Citv, and the Rev. Dr. 
Beman, of Troy, who returned from Eurjfe in the 
Great Western. 

Sunday School Union.— The Sunday Schools cele- 
brated their Anniversary on Tuesday last. The Park 
was filled with Teachers and Pupils, who moved in 
Procession down either side of State to Market street, 
and thence North and Sonth to the North Dutch and 
1st Presbyterian Churches, where interesting and ap- 


The Archbishop of Sweden, Wallen, died lately at 
Stockholm. He was the author of the translation of 
the psalms. 

Sir Robert Clayton died on the 15th of August, aged 
93 years. He was a major in the army in 1785. 

One of the Africans, belonging to the company re- 
cently captured in the Amistad, died in jail at New 
Haven, on the 4th inst. His disease was a sort of dy- 
sentery. 

General Sir James Stewart died at Sheltenham on 
the 19th of August. He was the oldest officer in the 
British army, having entered as a cornet in 1761. 

mTrrTed. 

On Wednesday, 11th inst. at Minaville, Montgomery 
co. by the Rev. James Stevenson, Elias A, Brown, to 
Louisa A., e’dest daughter of J. Cady, Esq. 

At Chatham, N. J. on the 15th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Mil nor, the Rev. John S. Stone, D. D. to Mary, 
daughter of James Kent, Esq. 


DIED. 

On the 2d inst. at his residence in the town of Black 
Rock, Adiel Sherwood, Esq. aged 55 years. 

On the 2d inst. at Marshall, Mich., Mrs.. Jane E. 
Crary, wife of Hon. Isaac E. Crary. 

On Saturday last, at the residence of his son-in-law 
C. R. Anderson; Esq. Ezra Cloyes, aged 62, of Mor- 
risville, Madison co. 

At Hamburgh, N. Y. on the 21st ult. of hydro- 
phobia, Loretta L. daughter of Paul and Hannah 
Wheeler, aged 7 years and 6 days. She died on the 
13th day after bite of the dog, and the 5th after the 
fj)romfno»w»n> of tbe hydrophobia symptoms. 

At Carolina, Montgomery co. Texas, on the 16th 
July Mr. Joseph Walden, in the 32d year of his age, 
son of Jacob J. Walden, of Walden, Orange no. 

On Tuesday last, at Troy, Lewis Lyon, aged 44 
years, 

[His remans were attended to their last home, by 
the brethren of Appollo Lodge, and invited brethren 
from Albany, escorted by the Troy Citizens' Corps, 
and Troy Greys. The church funeral service, was 
performed by the Rev. Br. Van Kleeck ; after which 
the usual Masonic services were gone through by Br. 
A. J. Rosseau, in a solemn and impressive manner, 
before a large concourse of brethren and citizens, each 
vying with the other, in rendering honor, to where ho- 
nor was so justly due.— 

Another Revolutionary Pensioner gone.— Died, near 
Hopewell, N. J., on the 24th ult. William Stives, aged 
82, a respectable member of the Baptist Church for tbe 
past 40 years. 

In New York, on the 10th inst. after a short illness, 
David Graham, Esq. counsellor at law, in the 69 year 
ofhis age. 

On the 6th iust. of consumption, Lieut. Wm. H.. 
Campbell, U. S. Navy, aged 43 years. His remains 
were interred with military honors from the Navy 
Y ard at Brooklyn. 

WANTED — A boy between 14 and 16 years, to 
jc a-n the Printing tuuness. Enquire at this office. 

F 1TZ GREENE HALLECK’3 POETRY.— A new 
edition. Fanny, and other Poems, with a plate. 
Life of Wilborforce, by his sons, 

Spark's Life of George Washington. 

The Works of Benj. Franklin. 

Prescott's Ferdinand and Isabella. 

B incroft’s History of United Statea. 

Writings of Charles Dickens, Boz. 

The Cheap Edi tien of Wavcrly Novell, at fis only. 
Works of Benj. Johnson, complete in 1vol. 
Constantinople Illustrated. 

American Scenery, Lakes, Rivers, Ac. me. by Bartlett 
for sale by W.C, LITTLE, corner of State tt. 
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SONNETS. 

TO RUIN. 

Where Nature stands aghast 

And wrings her bands in silent agjny— Ktaxc Wnms. 

Grey tombstone of the Past — arts, domes and feuds, 
Like those who gave them birth, beneath thee rest ; 
And undisturbed the sea bird builds his nest, 

7 Where god-like Ceasars once led multitudes 
To fame sublime ! And too — frail monument 
At glory’s sepulchre— bright forms ibat lent 
A rain-bow loveliness to life, have pressed 
The dust where thine oblivious shadow falls! 

While gazing on thee, how the living heart appalls, 
And ah, how all ambition’s phantoms fade ! 

. Hope’s myriad sunbeams quench their bright array 
Within a coining storm. Lo! e’en the blade 
The warrior trusted, fails ; and mid the fray 
His form is stretched in desolate decay. 

THE SLANDERER. 

! By treacherous ambush, or more ireachsrous smiles. 
Embracing while he stabs the heart that met 
tin specious sseminf with unguarded breast— M outgomkry. 

Thou living Leprous, whose contagion spread 

Sear spots of shame on brows where beauty shone; 
Thou human Upas, breathing poison on 
Aught daring to approach thy region dread; 

Thou walking reptile, by whose venom’d tongue • 
Was friendship’s trusting heart deep pierced and wrung; 
Black darkness follows thy malignant tread ! 

The good do shun thee as a fire-dreg’d bowl 
That burns life’s growing verdure from the soul ; 

And, doomed within thy loathsome self to dwell ! 
Guilt looks thy form upon, and breathes so free, 

That all of vice at once seems changed to thee ; 

Nor would Death break thy green-heart’s saffron shell, 
To let from earth-born breast arise the/umes of Hell. 


A change came o’er the spirit of my dream— Braozr. 

Night draws its sweet serenity of air 

Around, and soothes ms as the looks I lor© 

Have soothed me oft. The moon sails like a dove 
Far up the sky, on some kind errand there. 

As its soft brilliance lights the Bturs, and thto ws 
A silver lustre through the dark expanse, 

I think of one, who on life’s mornin g rose 

So beautiful I could not b’lieve her giant • 

Was real — And while scenes return so sweet, 
Through every vein a thrill of rapture glows; 

Yes— Empress of my soul ! I think of thee, 

To bend my heart in homage at thy feet ; 

For life would all be midnight dark to me. 

Without thine angel beaming ministry , 

Albany Sept. 1 839. 


THE WINDS* 

/ 

BT. WILLIAM CULLEN HR T ANT. 


Ye winds, ye unseen currents of the air, 

Softly ye played a few brief hours ago; 

Ye bore the murmuring bee; ye tossed the hair 
O’er maiden cheeks, that took a fresher glow; 

Ye rolled theround white cloud thro’ depths of blue; 
Ye shook from faded flowers the lingering dew; 
Before you the catalpa’s blossoms flew, 

Light blossoms, dropping on the grass like snow. 

How are ye changed! Ye take the cataract’s sound, 
Ye take the whirlpool’s fury and its might; 

The mountain shudders as ye sweep the ground; 

The valley woods lie prone beneath your flight. 
The clouds before you sweep like eagle’s past; 

The homes of men are rocking in your blast; 

Ye lift the roofs like autumn leaves, and cast, 
Skyward, the whirling fragments out of sight. 

The Weary fowls of heaven make wing in vain, 

To scape your wrath; ye seize and dash them dead. 
Against the earth ye drive the roaring rain; 

The harvest field becomes a river’s bed; 


Plains turn to lakes, and villages are drowned, 

And wailing voices, midst the tempest’s sound, 

Rise, as the rushing floods close overhead. 

Ye dart upon the deep, and straight is heard 
A wilder roar, and men grow pale, and pray; 

Ye fling its waters round yon, as a bird 

Flings o’er his shivering plumes the fountain ’9 spray. 

See! to the breaking mast the sailor clings; 

Ye scoop the ocean to its briny springs, 

And take the mountain billow on your wings, 

And pile the wreck of navies round the bay. 

Why rage ye thus? — no strife for liberty 

Has made you mad; no tyrant, strong 'thro’ fear, 
Has chained your pinions, till ye wrenched them free, 
And rushed into the unmeasured atmosphere: 

For ye were boru in freedom where ye blow; 

Free o'er the mighty deep to come and go; 

Earth’s solemn woods were yours, her wastes of snow. 
Her isles where summer blossoms all the year. 

O ye wild winds! a mightier Power than yours 
in chains upon the shores of Europe lies; 

The sceptred throng, whose fetters he endures, 
Watch his mute throes with terror in their eyes* 
And armed warriors all round him stand, 

Aud, as he struggles, tighten every band, 

And lift the heavy spear, wkh threatening hand, 

To pierce the victim, should he strive to rise. 

Yet oh, when that wronged Spirit of our race 

Shall break, as soon he must, his long-worn chains. 
And leap in freedom from from his prison-place, 
Lord of his ancient hills and fruitful plains, 

Let him not rise, like these mad winds of air. 

To waste the loveliness that time could spare, 

To fill the earth with wo, and blot her fair 

Unconscious breast with blood from human veins. 

But may he like the Spring-time come abroad, 

Who crumbles winter’s gyves with gentle might, 
When in the genial breeze, the breath of God, 

Come spouting up the unsealed springs to light; 
Flowers start from their dark prisons at his feet, 

The woods, long dumb, awake to hymnings swee t. 
And morn and eve, whose glimmering almost meet, 
Crowd back to narrow bounds the ancient night. 

BRILLIANT RHYMES . 

FROM THE POEM OF FANNY. 

lie took at Jupiter a shilling's worth 
Of gazing, through the showman’s telescope; 
Sounds as of far-off bells came on his ears, 
t He fancied ’twas the music of the spheres. 

He was mistaken, it was no such thing, 

’Twas Y ankee Doodle play’d by Scudder’s band; 
He mutter’d, as he linger’d listening, 

Something of freedom and our happy land 
Then sketch’d, as to his home he hurried fast 
This sentimental song— his saddest, and his last 

Young thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme; 

And music wanders in the wind 
That lulls a morning dream. 

And there are angel voices heard, 

In childhood’s frolic hours, 

When life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of showers. 

There’s music in the forest leaves 
When summer winds are there. 

And in the laugh of forest grls 
That braid their sunny hair. 

The first wild bird that drinks the dew, 

From violets of the spring, 

Has music in his song, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 

There’s musie in the dash of waves ~ 

When the swift bark cleaves their foam; 

There’s music heard upon her deck, 

The mariner’s song of home. 

When moon and star beams smiling meet 
At midnight on the sea—* 


5 music — once a week 
In Scudder’s balcony. 

But the music of young thoughts too soon 
Is faint, aud dies away, 

And from our morning dreams we wake 
To curse the coining day. 

And childhood’s frolic hours are brief, 

And oft in after years 
Their memory come9 to chill the heart, 

And dim the eye with tears. 

To-day, the forest leaves are green, 

They’ll wither on the morrow, 

And the maiden’s laugh be changed ere long 
To the widow wail of sorrow. 

Comewiththe winter snows, and ask 
Where are the forest birds? 

The answer is a silent one, 

. More eloquent than words. 

The moonlight music of the waves 
In storm is heard no more, 

When the living lightning mocks the wreck 
At midnight on the shore, 

And the mariner’s song of home has ceased, 

His corse is on 4he sea— 

And music ceases when it rains 
In Scudder’s balcony. 

PRINTERS. — The following reduced prices will h»*r«*af~ 
JL ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S New-York 
T>pe Foundry, 13 Chantbers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 

Pica, 3ti cents a lb. 

Small Pica, - 40 do. 

Long Primer, - 42 do. 

' Bourgeois, - - - 4b da. 

Brevier, ... 54 do. 

Minion, - - 66 do. 

Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 

Agate, - - - 108 do. 

Pearl, - 140 do. 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. ^ 

These are the prices mi a credit of six months: but we wish at 
this time to encourage short c-edit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make s discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and t*-n per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our funner extensive assortment se- 
venty* ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embrariug 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thiri-faccd Black, 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing. Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that i-* necessary for a printing office . 

newspapers who publish ilua advertisement three 
times before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us one of lie 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
laundry four times the amount ofthei- bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE fc CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


OFFICE City and county of Albany, August 

ELECTION NOTICE — A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4ih, 5th, and 6th, days of November next, 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the notice ftom 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER. Sheriff, 
State of New York, Secretary^ Office, J 
A bany, Aug. 15, I8$9. ' J 

»*r— -Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Power*, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this atate 
will expire on tne last day ofD^cemher next, and tha’ a senator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs at the general elect on to be held on the fourth, 
ff‘th and sixth days of November next. 

You will a>s« take notiec, that a vacancy has been caused in 
the representation of the Ti.ird Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johusou, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the las>t day of December, 1840: and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy la to be chosen at the 
said next general election. 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to tbs 
constitution is to bn submitted to the pe pleat the said election, 
at which the electors are tn vote, “ For the election of Mayors by 
tho People,*’ or “ Axttiust the election of Mayors by the People.” 
At the sau e election the following officers are to be chosen, viz: 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, S cretary of Slat*. 

N B. You are to give no:ic« ol the af iresaid eleetn.tj, in an iag 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy of -his no ice. You are asu to. puhhth the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
Count v. 
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From the Olivo Branch: 

OBJECTIONS TO MASONRY— ANSWERED. 

The accompanying letters were written under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and without the least reference to 
publication. I kept copies of them because I wished 
ray brethren to be informed of what I had done, that 
they might sustain me if right, or point out my errors 
if wrong. . Some of my friends expressed a favorable 
opinion concerning the performance, as well as the 
design, and solicited that they should be made public; 
but! resisted every application of that nature, and 
should never have consented if your paper had not of- 
fered the only proper channel through which they could 
appear. 

They were addressed to an eminent minister of the 
Baptist Curch, who had taken great pains, by the cir- 
culation of antihMasonic books, pamphlets and papers 
to aid the fanatical opposers of masonry in the unspar- 
ing crusade which they were carrying on against it. 
He spoke of the Institution, both in public ana private 
as one designed to impose upon the community, to 
undermine all religion, and to subvert the free princi- 
ples of our government; and gave it as his opinion that 
all good persons ought to unite in putting it down. 
It was necessary, under these circumstances, that some 
of the Fraternity should defend it; and as no other per- 
son seemed willing to undertake it, and I was moreover, 
the representive of the Older in this place, I determined 
to lay aside any diffidence I migh t f««l <m the subject 
and commenced the correspondence of which I send 
you a copy. 

It is but justice to say, that before the death of that 
gentleman, which took place not many years after, all 
unfriendly feeling, and all want of confidence had been 
entirely removed from the minds of both parties, if any 
had ever existed ; and there was a kindness and affec- 
tion in their intercourse which has left a deep and last- 
ing impression on the mind of the survivor. I take 
great pleasure, also, in saying that no allusion was 
ever made to our former difference; and I never after- 
wards heard of his mentioning the subject of Masomy, 
except to regret that he had ever interfered with it. 

Rxveberd and dkar Sin,— I have lately been in- 
formed that you are unfriendly to the Institution of 
Freemasonry, and that certain books on that subject 
have been sent to you for distribution, with a view to 
denounce that Institution as injurious to the cause of 
morality, social order and religion; and I hope you 
will allow me so far to call on your patience, ana to 
trespass on your valuable time, as to offer a few remarks 
in its defence. 

I have never read any of the publications to which 
I allude; and if I had, I could not, in (he limits of a 
letter, give a formal answer to all the objections which 
may have been urged in them. One of the principles 
of the Institution teaches us never to engage incon- 
trevetsiee abd arguments, with those who may ridicule 
it, though an ignorance of its character. But we are 
not forbidden to offer a reasonable defence, when there 
is a prob a b ility of throwing^*) me true light on the 
subject, without the danger of incuring the evil conse- 
quences of passionate argument. 

I will begin with the objections I have heard brought 
forward a gain st Masonry, and endekvor to answer them 
as they occur to me. 

I. £ retires no religious test; and admit* that who 


are not Christians, Masonry, in its present form, if 
derived from the time of Solomon, who was at the head 
of the order. How long it may have existed, 01 
whether it did exist as a separate body, previously to 
his time, is not certainly known to us. There nave 
been, undoubtedly, some changes in the ceremonier, 
and some additions taken from those parts of the Bible 
which have been written since that period, together 
with the unavoidable alterations in phraseology which 
must have taken place, io the numerous successive 
translations which human language has undergone; 
but the mysteries, as we are informed by Masonic 
tradition, have remained the same. This assertion is 
supported by the fact, so well known among us, that 
they continuefto be used, without any variation, in all 
countries, and in all languages. Seeing, then, that the 
Institution derives its origin and organization from a 
period anterior to the Christian religon, and that at the 
introduction of the gospel it had already extended itself 
over different nations, it is not to be wondered at that 
we find it among those who do not belive in the Chris- 
tian faith. The Jews and Mahometans are as much 
entitled to its privileges as Christians; and the only relig- 
ious test which we make indispensable is a belief in the 
being and existence of God. We are informed by Ma- 
sonic tradition that many of the zealous supporters of 
the Christian Church, in its infancy, were members of 
the Masonic Order, among whom were St. Paul, and 
the two St. Johns. All Christain Lodges, in whatever 

Country they ara arc to tk*e day dedicated to the 

two last named Saints. 

2. It is objected to because it is not made known to the 
toorld. The mysteries of Masonry are, of themselves, 
of no importance, except so far as they go to perpetuate 
the Order, and to keep it distract from allotners. If its 
benefits were calculated to bear exclusively upon the 
future condition of mankind; or if it offered the means 
ef salvation to the whole human race, then it would be 
both improper and criminal to with-hold it from any 
one. It is not, however, of this character. It was, 
at its first institution, an operative profession, all the 
members of which were associated by particular ties 
and duties, and possessed certain mysteries, by which 
they were enabled to distinguish each other, to make 
themselves known, and to prove their claim to the 
charity, protection, and support of the Fraternity. In 
this situation it existed for many centuries, until some 
persons of distinction, who were not operatives, were 
admitted; and it became from that time a speculative 
Order. They were at all times ready to admit to equal 
privileges all who were found worthy; but extending 
them to all* whether worthy or unworthy, would ef- 
fectually destroy thelfostitution, and break up the cor- 
recting ties of the individual memt e -*s. The strongest 
duties of Masons are those which they owe to each 
Other,. These are sd blended with their secret cer- 
' emonies, that it is impossible for any but themselves to 
I know and feel them; and if they were extended to all 
I the world, good bad and indifferent , the burden would 
(hit only upon those who would obey the dictates of 
conscience, while the abandoned and desperate would 
derive the only advantage from the social compact. 
What sort of a Christian Church would it be, which 
! would admit all the world, without inquiring whether 
they possessed the requisite qualifications? Yet Chris- 
tianity is designed for the salvtion of all. What would 
you think of an association which would compel you to 
take up the merest sot that ever rolled in a kennel, em- 
brace him as a brother, and receive him upon terms of 


perfect equality? You would immediately renounce 
it. You see, then, the impropriety, of extending it 
to all. . . 

I belive that many are displeased with Masonry, after 
having taken its degrees. The reason of this is, that it 
calls on them for feelings which they have not, and . 
enjoins on them certain performances which are re- 
pugnant to their natural tendency. You can imagine, 
the situation oif one who has professed the Christian 
religion, and afterwards found that he had deceived 
himself. His heart still inclines to evil, and he wears 
the restraint which his professions have placed on his 
conduct as a galling chain. He 19 finally compelled 
either to retract, or to cover the natural wickedness of, 
his heart with the veil of hypocricy — -thereby becom- 
ing the most miserable, as well as the most despicable 
of human beings. Such, to a certain extent, is the 
situation of one who takes upon him the performance 
of moral and soeial duties at which his heart re- 
volts. , 

3 . It does not admit females. This objection is at 
once overcome, when we recollect, that it was formerly 
an operative profession, and as it was not customary 
for females to perform the labors of a carpenter, or a 
stone mason, so, when it became a speculative Order 
that ancient regulation could not be altered. I have 
seen only one instance on record of a female who had 
taken the degrees of the Order. She was the daughter 
of a nobleman in England, who held a Lodge in his own 
house. By some means this young lady became ac- 
quainted with the ceremonies, being detected, was 
regularly taken into the Lodge. She made great, 
proficiency in the degrees, and was several times called 
to preside as Master. She lived to an advanced age r a . 
pattern for the female character, exemplary in all her 
conduct, and died regiettcd by all, after having liberally 4 
bestowed charity upon all the distressed within her . 
reach. It was her uniform custom to take the head of 
all Masonic professions in her carrage. 

4 . It is said to encourage dissipation. This objection 
has been, in some degree, founded in truth; They 
who had assembled as Masons would, sometime, when 
the duties of the Lodge were over, remain together as 
friends, and allow their enjoyments to go beyond the 
bounds of prudence; and a fault which has brought 
discredit upon the Fraternity. But I assure you 
that all kinds of disorderly conduct, immorality, and 
dissipation are in direct opposition to the principles of 
the Order, and so long as I have been a member of it, 

I have never once seen ardent spirit or wine in a Lodge. 

I have have known many Masons to be expelled for- 
ever, from all the benefits and privileges of the Insti- 
tution, on account of dissipation, or other unm&oonic 
conduct . 

I am willing to acknowledge that there are many 
unworthy members, who bring scandal upon the Fra- 
ternity; and a happy thing would it be for us if we 
could get rid of them* Bnt this is the misfortune to 
which all human societies are liable; and until the 
nature of roan can be made more perfect* there wiff be * 
this misfortune grafted upon Iris constit u ti on . ^Wheu, * 
we examine the chain of creation, we find . 

"There must be, some where, wich a link 33 mtuS;** * *" *' 
poor, weak fallible man, with all his frailties and imper- * 
Sections upon him. Wherever human nature and • 
human feelings are brought into action, there must be 
something wrong. The Christian religion, with rife 
purity of which nothing earthly can dare to compare, 
is nOt free from this evil; and even the Saviour Of man- 
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kind had a Peter to deny, and a J udaa to betray 
him. 

5. It is believed by many that the members of this Or - 
der rely on it as a means of salvation. Nothing can be 
more incorrect than this opinion. It cannot be con- 
sidered as going further than the social and moral 
virtues. But I may safely assert that, if we would 
faithfully pursue the excellent precepts and tenets laid 
down for the government of our, conduct, we should 
come as near to perfection as the nature of man could 
arrive without revelation. Our system of ethics is ta- 
ken from the Holy Bible, and there are blended with the 
ceremonies and charges many of the precepts deiiveted 
by the fathers of the Christian Church. 

6. It is thought by some to be designed only as an im- 
position on the ercdulty of the ignorant. The high 
character for intelligence and piety possessed by many 
of its members will, at once, set this objection at rest, in 
the minds of all liberal people. Many ministers of the 
gospel are, of my own knowledge, conspicuous and 
zealous members of the Fraternity, and are not a- 
shamed, at all tiipes, and in all companies, to avow their 
partiality for its principles. Its good offices are some- 
times exerted in aid of the doctrines of the Christian 
Church. The Rev. Mr. W. once presented to the 
Presbytery of North Carolina the sum of fifty dollars, 
as a donation from the Lodge in Hillsborongh, of which 
he was a member, to be applied to the use of the Bible 
Society. Many other instances might be added to 
prove the sincerity of their charitable purposes, and the 
benevolence of their designs. 

7. It is said to make no beneficial change in the lives 
and characters of its members . This is in many instances 
true; but it would be epualy illiberal and unfounded 
to say that it was always so. There is nothing in the 
constitution of Masonry to make any person worse; 
but there are many inducements for them to become 
better; As I before remarked, the principle duties 
incumbent on us are blended with the secret ceremo- 
nies, and are practised toward each other, in such a 
manner that they are not presented to the world: and 
and if we do not avail ourselves of the instructions and 
admonitions which our Instiution gives us, with regard 
to our general character, it is not the fault of the In- 
stitution, but of us. If sinners be lost, they have to 
blame themselves for refusing the terms offered to them 
and not the Bible which offers them. I can say with 
truth, and without fear of contradiction, that where none 
are'made worse, many are made better. 

B. Some of its members have been accused of the ab- 
duction and Murder of Morgan. Of this accusation I 
can only say I am entirely ignorant; and if it be true, 
the act is looked upon with abhorrence by all good 
citizens and lovers of public order— and by none more 
so than the body of Masons themselves. I consider it 
entirely questionable, however, whether the charge be 
true to the full extent alleged. Were we to admit 
the fact, however, it does not prove that the general 
tendency of Masonry is evil, or that it is an Institution 
which ought to be put down. It only proves the mis- 
guided zeal of a few ignorant brethereu, whose error 
we ought to pity, at the same time that we wish justice 
to fall upon them. If it be true, it affords the only 
instance of oppression or violence committed by the 
Fraternity, since the existence of the Orders— and that 
not sanctioned by authority, but undertaken on the re- 
sponsibility, and at the risk of individuals. 

[To be concluded next week.] 


ed la either of the parties, and doubtless, wishes them 
both tied together by the neck, and at the bottom of] 
the Thames. He comes into court, not voluntarily, 
but dragged, if he resists, by * two or three scowling 
ministers of the law, who, from the mere fact of his be- 
ing presumed to know something about the pending 
suit, think themselves entitled to treat him as if he had 
been brought up for robbing a hen roost. He is for- 
ced from ms business or amusements for the purpose 
of speaking the truth, and he inwardly resolves to tell 
the whole story as soon as possible, and get rid of the 
business. . He thinks he knows the worst. He thinks 
the loss of time, and the awkwardness of speaking the 
first time in his life in public are the extent of his suf- 
ferings. Unsuspecting victim ! He no sooner enters 
the box than he finds himself at once the centre of a' 
ctrcle of enemies, and holding a position not greatly 
unlike that of a prisoner in an Indian war-dance. He 
tries to tell his story. 

Witness. I was going down Maiden-lane — 

Afr. Sergeant Bowwow. Stop sir. 

Counsellor Bother all. Dont interrupt the witness. 
Counsellor Badger . The witness is ours. 

Counsellor Bluster, (fiercely and indignantly.) We 
want the fact. 

Judge. Let the witness tell his story. 

Witness. Iwas going down Maiden-lane, where I 


We don't want to know were you live, 

That is part of his testimony 
You can take the witness into your own 


M I SC E LLANY, 

THE WITNESS BOX. 

BT THEODORE S. FAT. 

The nominal purpose of a court of justice is to seek 
the truth ; but 1 question whether the truth is ever in 
other places more attacked, sneered at, brow-beaten, 
ridiculed and put out of countenance. It is the truth , 
which every one in his turn finds it his interest to con- 
ceal. It is truth that every one is afraid of. Even 
the party most unequivocally in the right is anxious to 
exclude the truth from the other side, lest it may seem 
ta contradict his own ; and all the lawyers, and even 
the judge, seem as much on the watch to stop the 
witness's mouth every two minutes, as they have been 
to make him come there to open it.To me, one of the 
most ridiculous things in the world is a witness in the 
box, trying (poor fellow!) to give in his testimony. He 
is, wc will suppose, not in the slightest degree interest- 


live — 

Bowwow. 
sir. 

Bother all 
Badger . 

hands when we have done with him ; at present he is 
irs. 

Bluster, (sarcastically). Very well, sir. 

Judge. Gentlemen, I beg you will sit down 
One of the Alderman. Officer, keep order. 

Officers, (in a tone of thunder , ana with a scowl of\ 
more than oriental despotism upon the spectators , who 
are not making any noise that they are aware of) Silence. 

Witness. I was going down Maiden-lane, where I 
reside, as I said before, when — 

Bowwow. You dont come here, to repeat what you 
said before! 

Botherall. I beg. 

Badger (starting to his feet). I demand. 

Bluster. My Lord, I appeal to you to protect rae-| 
from the impertinence of this witness. 

All the Counsellors and Judge together . Tl«> m 
must. 

Officer (looking at the audience again , and in a voice 
of thunder). Silence! 

Judge. Gentlemen, it seems to me that the best 
way to come at the truth is to let the witness go on, andj 
I will call him to order if he wanders from his duty. — 1 
Witness. 

Witness. My lord. 

Judge. Tell the plain fact of this assault — tel! the 
jury what you know about it. Remember you are 
here to speak the truth. Raise your voice, and turn 
your face to the jury. What do you know of this af- 
fair? 

Again the witness commences, the lawyers continu- 
ing to skirmish around him all the while, like a parcel of] 
wild Arabs fighting for the clothes of some unhappy 
prisoner. So far from getting a chance to say the truth 
the witness cannot get a chance to say anything. At 
length, bewildered out of his recollection— frightened, 
insulted, and indignant — however really desirous of tel- 
ling the truth, he stumbles upon some inconsistency : 
some trifling, or not trifling paradox — accounted for at 
once, and to every one’s entire satisfaction, by the idea 
that he has forgotten. But then comes the cross-ex 
animation; then the scientific artillery of a cool, “able 
lawyersharpened by thirty years of similar practices, is 
brought to b' ar upon one trembling and already ner 
vous stranger— perhaps ignorant, perhaps aboy. Then 
comes the laugh of judge and jury, the murmur af as 
tonishment from the crowd, that a person could be 
found degraded and base enough to say that “the de- 
fendant wore a lit tle-rimmcd hat” when he acknow 
led ged subsequently, off his guard, that the hat had “a 
tolerably large rim.” Then the poor fellow, sore all 
over, and not quite sure that he will not be sent to pri 
son and hard labour, for peijury, before the week ha>' 
rolled away, although he is the only person in court 
who does not In a greater or less degree merit that 
punishment, is dismissed to a bench a few yards off, 
where he is obliged to remain to hear the lawyers, in 


their address to the jury, tear his character to pieces 
with fine turns of rhetoric, And yet finer gesticula- 
tions. 

* ••What, gentlemen of the jury,” said Mr. Seijeant 
Bqw$$Wt in a tone of deepest contempt what does the 
next fitness, this Mr. John Raw, say? Gentlemen, 
lie cotpfesforward under the most peculiar circumstan- 
ces. A dark mystenr shrouds his motives, which I 
shall not endeavor altogether to dissolve; but he comes 
forward, and he takes nis place in that witness-box 
with the open, the avowed, the undisguised, the unaf- 
fected, the determined resolution to fix upon my client, 
the injured Mr. Savage, this foul and unnatural assault 
and battery. You saw him, gentlemen, when I cross- 
examined him, tremble under my eye— you saw him 
hesitate and turn pale at my voice.” ( Serjeant Bow- 
wow, very probably, has a voice that would intimidate n 
bear.) “You heard him stammer and take back his 
words, and say he did 'not recollect.' Is this, gentle- 
men of the jury, an honest witness? The language of 
truth is plain and simple — it requires no previous cal- 
culation. If I ask you if you saw the sun set to-day. 
you answer yes or no— you do not hesitate, you do not 
tremble. You do not say, ‘yes, I did,* and in the very 
next breath, ‘no, I did not.' You do not fint tell me, 

‘I walked ten miles yesterday,' and afterwards say, 
yesterday I was all day ill in bed.” 

(Here one of the jurors puts his nose by that of ano- 
ther, and utters something in approbation of this argu- 
ment, and the other one nods his head, and looks at the 
speaker, as much as to say, “there is no use in trying 
to elude the sagacity of this keen-sighted lawyer.— 
The witness had much better have told the truth.)” 

“Now, geutlemen, what does this witness say? He 
commenced by telling you, gentlemen, that he lived in 
Maiden-lane; that he was going home on the day 
when this ridiculous and unnatural assault is said to 
have taken place; that he saw a crowd; that he ap- 
proached ; that he saw Mr. Savage, my olient, the de- 
fendant in this action, come up to the plaintiff, Mr. 
Wiggins, hit said plaintiff, a blow with a bludgeon.— 
Rot, gentlemen, when 1 come to sift this plansiblc 
story, you heard him equivocate, and contradict him- 
self. ‘What sort of a hat had Mr. Savage on?— A 
black one. ‘Of what breath was the rim?'— ‘About an 
inch.' He tbought, doubtless, that he was to have 
everything his own* way, till I brought into the wit- 
ness-box to confront him* the hatter who made and sold 
Lot, ^od. who proves to you* that the rim was broad. 
You cannot .morally donbt ttm ii«t worn on. that 
day by Savage was a broad -brimmed hat; all the wit- 
nesses for the defendant swear it, and even Mr. Jonn 
Raw himself, when closely questioned, acknowledged, 
that it might have been a broad-brimmed hat. Next, 
gentlemen, the pantaloons. ‘What colour were Mr. 
Savage’s pantaloons?. — ‘Black,’ said this Mr. John 
Raw. Gentlemen, I have produced these pantaloons 
in court. They have been identified beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. What was the result? You saw, 
yourselves, gentlemen, the pantaloons were pepper and 
salt . 

A cry of admiration throughout the court. The of- 
ficer cries order. 

The poor witness unfortunately occupied a conspi- 
cuous scat, and all eyes are fixed upon him with the* 
most virtuous indignation. 

“Furthermore, gentlemen, I asked this witness to- * 
describe the bludgeon. He could not. ‘Had it ivory * 
or gold on the handle?' He could not teU. ‘Win* 
there a ferule upon the end?' Did not know. A Was it 
heavy?’ — ;Yes.’ ‘Had he ever handled it?’— ‘No.'— 
How could he tel) the weight of a thing which he hark 
never handled?' (Another buzz of admiration.) ‘Was 
he personally.acquainted with Mr. Savage?'— ‘No.*— 
‘Had he ever seen him?*— ‘No.’ ‘Since?’— ‘No.’— 
‘Could he tell whether he hadanaquilinenese or not?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Was he not a friend of Mr. Wiggin’s?’— ‘Yes.* 
‘Had he not expressed an opinion upon this- case?’— 
‘Yes; he had said the. scoundrel ought to have keen 
ashamed of himself. ‘Was Mr. Wiggin's hat knock- 
ed off?’ — ‘No.’ But, before he leftjhs witness-box, 
he said he saw the blood on the topjttf the plaintiff's 
head. How could he soe the top ofjus head unless 
the hat had been knocked off?’ . ^ ^ 

Another buzz. The witness here rose, and said, “Mn 
Wiggins took it effto show me. i -sV 

Ojfficcr. Silence, there! ^ 

Judge. Witness, you must not interrupt the coun 
sel. You have had the opportunity of saying whate" 
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ver you pleased. If you are again guilty of so great 
an indecorum, I shall be obliged to commit you. 

Witness stands stupid. 

Officer. Sit down! (in a tone of indignant command. ) 
Witness sits down. Officer scowls at him as if he would 
snap his head off. 

I shall not follow the learned gentleman further. I 
only appeal to every witness that has ever been brought 
into a court of justice, whether he has not found it of- 
ten the most difficult place in the world to tell the 
truth in, and whether, when the truth was at length 
told, there ever were so many attempts made to mystify 
it? Whether so much of what every one present knew 
in his heart to be the truth, could anywhere else be so 
deliberately rejected, and whether, when this poor, la- 
boured, mutilated, unhappy truth, so much demanded, 
was at length produced, it did not have such an as- 
pect so disguised that its own mother might not have 
known it? 


THE DEAD. 

To those whose thoughts are prone to dwell upon 
the ‘cold obstruction* of the grave; who are wont to 
look upon the lowliest stone, in a durable erection, 
with the thought that it will exist, when the artizan’s 
hands that placed it there, have mouldered into clay, 
and his own form shall have become a brother to ‘ the 
clod that the rude swain turns with his share and treads 
upon;* to such, we recommend the following from 
Smith’s ‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments. It explains and 
exposes a delusion, that is the fruitful source of wide, 
unhappiness. ‘It is a common thing,’ says an old 
writer, 1 for the countenances of the dead, even in their 
fixed and rigid state, to subside into the long-forgotten 
.expression of sleeping infancy, and settle into the very 
look of early life; so, calm, so peaceful, do they grow 
again, that those who knew them in their happy child- 
hood, kneel by the coffin’s side in awe, and see the an- 
gel even upon earth.’ There is something in this beau- 
tiful p?jssage, confirmatory of the accuracy ofthe follow- 
ing reasoning': 

* We sympathize even with the dead; and overlook- 
ing what is of real importance in their situation, that 
; awful futurity which awaits them, we are chiefly affec- 
ted by those circumstances which strike our senses, 
but can have no influence upon their happiness. It is 
miserable, we think, to be deprived of the light of the 
sun; to be -shut out from life and conversation; to be 
lain in the cold grave, a prey tQ corrupt^***, 
reptiles of the earth; to be no more thought of in this 
world, but to be obliterated, in a little time, from the 
affections, and almost from the memory, of their dear- 
.est friends and relations. Surely, we imagine, we can 
never feel too much for those who have suffered so 
dreadful calamity. The tribute of our fellow-feeling 
seems doubly due to them now, when they are in dan- 
ger of being forgotten by every body; and by the vain 
honors which we pay to their memory, we endeavor, 
for our own misery, artificially to keepalive our melan- 
choly remembrance of their misfortune. That our 
•sypmpathy can afford them no consolation seems to be 
an addition to their calamity; and to think that all we 
x:an do is unavailing, and that what alleviates all other 
distress, the regret, the love, and the lamentations of 
their friends, and yield no comfort to them, serves only 
to exasperate a sense of their misery. The happiness 
jof the dead, however, most assuredly, is affected by 
none of these circumstances; nor is it the thought of 
these things which can ever disturb the profound secu- 
rity of their repose. The idea of that dreary and end- 
less melancholy which the fancy naturally ascribes to 
Aheir condition, arises altogether from our joining to 
the change which has been produced upon them, our 
own consciousness of that change, from our putting 
ourselves in their situation, and from our lodging, if I 
may be allowed to say so, our own living souls in their 
ingnimated bodies, and thence conceiving that would 
be our emotions in this case. It is from this very illu- 
sion of the imagination, that the foresight of our own 
dissolution is so terrible to us, and . that the idea of 
those circumstances, which undoubtedly can give us 
no pain when we are dead, makes us miserable while 
we are alive. And from thence arises one of the most 
important principles in human nature, the dread of 
death, the great poison to the happiness, buti the great 
restraint upon the injustice of mankind, wheb, while 
jt afflicts and mortifies the individual, guapds and pto- 
*<Qts society •—Knickerbocker. 


DOMESTIC HABITS OF NAPOLEON. 

At nine o’clock, the Emperor came out of his sleep- 
ing apartment^, dressed for the whole day. First the 
officers on duty were admitted, and received their or- 
ders for the day. Then the grande* entree* and the 
officers of the nousehold not on duty were introduced; 
and if any one had any particular communication to 
make, he staid till the public audience was concluded.. 
At half after nine o’clock Napoleon breakfasted, on a 
small mahogany table with one leg, and covered with 
a napkin. The prefect of the palace stood close by 
this table, with his hat under his arm. The breakfast 
rarely lasted beyond eight minutes. Sometimes, how- 
ever, men of science or literature, or distinguished ar- 
tists, were admitted at this time, with whom Napoleon 
is represented to have conversed in an easy and lively 
style. Amongst these were M. Monge, Costax, Denon, 
Barth ole t, Corvisart, David, Gerard, Isabey, Talma, 
and Fontaine. Dinner was served at six o’clock ; the 
emperor and the empress dined alone on the common 
days of the week, but on Sunday all the imperial fami- 
ly attended, upon which occasion Napoleon, the em- 
press, and Madame Mere had arm-chairs, and the rest 
chairs without arms. There was only one course. — 
The emperor drank no wine but Chambertin, and that 
usually mixed with water. Dinner lasted in general 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. All this time the pre- 
fect ofthe palace had to superintend the affair en grand 
and to answer any questions put to him. In the draw- 
ing-room a page presented to the emperor a waiter with 
a cup and a sugar stand. Le chef d’offip r e 1 jj$yired out 
the coffee; the empress took the cup from the em- 
peror, the page and the chief d’office retired; the pre- 
fect waited till the empress had poured the coffee into 
the saucer and given it to Napoleon. After this the 
emperor went to his papers again, and the empress 
played at cards. Sometimes he would come and talk 
a little while with the people of the household in the 
apartments of the empress, but not often, and he has 
never staid long. Upon his retiring, the officers on du- 
ty attended the audience du coucher , and received their 
orders for the morrow. This was the ordinary econo- 
my of the emperor’s time, when not with the ar- 
my. 

Napoleon read the English newspapers every day in 
French, and M. de Bausset says the translation was ri- 
gorously exact. One day in January, 1811, the empe- 
ror gave someofthese extracts to de B., and ordered 

him Ao- Moor) — «l o wJ «liuuc( . TtlC prefect 

got on pretty well, till he stumbled at some uncouth 
epithets, with which he was puzzed how to deal, espe- 
cially in the presence of the empress, and a room full 
of domestics. He blew his nose, and skipped the 
word»— “ No !” said Napoleon, “ read out ! you will 
find many more.” “ I should be wanting-*” “ Read, 

I tell you,” repeated the emperor, “ read every thing !” 
At last de B. ran upon “ tyrant or despot,” which he 
commuted for “ emperor.” Napoleon caught the pa- 
per, then ordered M, de B. to continue. These 
translations used to be made by Mare:, Duke of Bas- 
sano. 

HATCHING FISH. 

The Chinese* it is said, have a method of hatching 
the spawn of fish, and thus protecting It from those ac- 
cidents which ordinarily destroy so large a portion of 
it. The fishermen collect it on the margin and sur- 
face of waters, all those gelatinous masses which con- 
tain the spawn of fish. After they have found a suffi- 
cient quantity they fill with it the shell of a hen’s fresh 
egg, which they have previouly emptied, stop up the 
hole, and put it under a sitting fowl. At the expiration 
[ of a certain number of days, they break the shell tn wa- 
ter-warmed by the sun. The young fry are presently 
hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till they are 
large enough to be thrown into the pond with the old 
fish. The sale of spawn for this purpose forms an im- 
portant branch of the trade in China. 

Advertising Flour. — At what is called a “ Protracted 
Religious Meeting,” held in a neighboring city Brother 
W— a staid, respectable man, engaged in the flour 
business, rose to exhort. He said— “Brethren and sis- 
ters, it is our duty to attend immediately, to the ensu- 
ring of our salvation, and in order to this tve must be- 
lieve in the Scriptures. Brethren, I fully believe in 
them, as fully as I do that 1 shall receive for sale to- 
morrow, 200 barrels Howard street flour, and very good 
flour it will be too.** At this moment the good oH par- 


son present, roseand said, “tut, brother W— ,do not 
advertise your flour here, if you please,” 

Awkward position of a British Deserter. — When the 
steamboat Hamilton was about leaving Toronto last 
week, the mate escorted a large box to the wharf, 
which was directed to an individual in Coburgh. The 
Captain ofthe Hamilton was on the boat when the 
| mate came on board: and observing that he was intoxica- 
ted, he discharged him, but took the box on board. Of 
course the box was stowed away among the other 
freight, and nothing more was thought of it, until it 
reached its place of destination, where the denouement 
occured. 

When the hands were removing the box in question 
to the wharf at Coburgh, it was, that the top fell off 
and unfolded to the astonished beholders, the living 
lineaments of a human face ! 

Gazers and gazee were equally astonished— the one 
to find such singular freight, and the other to be frigh- 
ted so singularly. Of course, the boxed bundle of hu- 
manity was overhauled; and uf>on being questioned, 
acknowledged that he had been induced, when intoxi- 
cated, to attempt desertion in this novel mode. 

He was servant of one of the Colonels at Toronto, 
and, from letters found with him, it is supposed he in- 
tended to go back of Coburgh some distance, mary his 
sweetheart, and make tracks for the land of the free.— 
The drunkenness of the mate and his consequent dis- 
charge, of course, frustrated all the arrangements^ as 
it is supposed that he was a party in the aflair, and in- 
tented, during the night, to uncover the box, let out 
tljp. gentleman, dress nira in citizens clothes and then 
pass him off as a regular deck passenger. Instead of 
this, however the poor fellow was kept caged up for 
twelve or fourteen hours, only to be caught and pun- 
ished. 

The mate should share the punishment— if not for 
assisting in the desertion, at least for getting drunk 
when business so important was entrusted to him. — 
Rochester Dem. 

Captain Marryat gives in his “ Diary the following 
specimen of a left handed puff : 

An American told me one day, that a company had 
been working a coal mine in an Eastern State, which 
proved to be of a very bad quality, they, had sent some 
to an influential person as a present, requesting him to 
hi* opinion of it, as that would be important to 
them. After a certain time he forwarded to them a 
certificate couched in such terms a9 these ; “ I do 
hereby certify that I have tried the coal sent me by the 
company at—, and it is ray decided ppinion, that 
when the general conflagration of the world shall take 
place, any man who will take his position on that coal- 
mine will certainly be the la9t man who will be 
burnt. 


That most amusing and really gifted author, Thomas 
Hood, ha9 addressed a memorial to the British Par- 
liment concerning Sergeant Talfourd*s law of copy- 
right. It is marked with his usual punning charac- 
teristics which to Ph ladelphians especially, as well as 
to several counties, have rendered him extensively and 
favorable known.— Phil. Oaz. 

“ That your petitioner hath two children, who look 
up to him not only as the author of the Comic Annual, 
but a3 the author of their being. That the effect of the 
law, as regards an author, is virtually to disinherit his 
next of-ktn, and cast him off, with a book instead of a 
shilling. That your petitioner is very willing to write 
for posterity on the lowest terms, and would not object 
to a long credit, but that when his heir shall apply for 
payment to posterity he will be referedback tp an- 
tiquity. — That as a man’s hairs; whereas, on the 
contrary, your petitioner has ascertained by a nice 
calculation that one of his principal copyrights will 
expire on the same day that his oldest son should come 
of age. The very law of Nature protests against an 
unnatuijal law, which compels an author to write for 
every body’s posterity— except his own. 

Finally, wnereas it has been urged ‘if an author 
writes for posterity, let him look to posterity for his 
reward’ — your petitioner adopts that very argument, 
and on its' very principle prays for the adoption of the 
bill introduced by Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, seeing that, 
by the present arrangment, posterity is bound to bi w 
every body, and any body but the true creditor. And. 
your- petitioner shall ever pray. THOMAS HOOD.* 
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POPULAR TALES. 

THE PHANTOM FUNERAL. 

At the distance of several miles from the scene which 
in a former legend we described, there is a winding 
passage through the hills, which leads to a very nar- 
row and precipituous defile, called Glewbee, or 
Giensheich— that is to say, the Valley of Spirit*. — 
The glen itself is formed by the bases of the moun- 
tains, which fall, many of them, in a sharp declivity, 
for several hundred feet, aud is in its gorge filled with 
the waters of a small dark lake over which no ray of 
sunshine has ever been known to shed a character of 
gJnduess. Along its farther margin there occur here 
»nd there nooks or corners of table-land. Narrow 
they are, and always of a grtesque formation ; for the 
hills are peculiarly wild and sterile in their character, 
inasmuch as a shelving mass of debris is the only sur- 
face which many of them preseut, while others are 
composed entirely of broken and rugged rocks. Yet, 
although narrow, there was a time when one, and not 
the broadest, of these table lands sustained a hearth 
round which a poor but honest family were wont to 
assemble. The hut which contained that hearth was 
indeed of the very humblest order. It lay beneath the 
shelter of the precipice; and, save that its wicker chim- 
ney emitted at all seasons a delicate wreath of smoke, 
something more than a careless glance would have 
been required to conviuce you that such a thing was 
there. Moreover, round it, or. near at hand, were such 
traces of man’s industry as such a spot might alone be 
expected to exhibit. A patch of green was beside the 
cabin door, which, from the strong contrast it presen- 
ted to the brown and stunted herbage near, you were 
at no loss to determine must be a potatoe field. A 
.couple of goats, too, were tethered beside the thres- 
hold ; while a few fowls, less than half-domesticated, 
scraped a scanty subsistence for themselves from 
among the roots of the heather. But in other respects 
sign there was none, that in this melancholy defile man 
had set up his rest; for the very roof of the cottage 
waved with long rank grass, and the blue-bell and wild 
thyme were abundautiy intermixed with it. 

Wild as Glenshee, is, however, and desolate and 
lonely, there arc not wanting features here and there 
which effectually redeem it from the hazard of being 
condemned as utter’y repul five. A clear mountain 
stfram comes tumbling down the hill, making the ear 
glad with its everlasting muoic, and falls Into the lake, 
not till it has threaded its way for a long space amid 
overhanging rows of mountain-ash and the delicate al- 
der. Over its banks, too, the sward grows rich and 
svvect, as if the soil were fertilized by the course of the 
torrent ; while here and there the intervention of a 
rock gathers the waters into a heap, that they may 
spring off again in a tiny cataract of the most pellucid 
beauty. But this is not all. The rivulet in question 
flows ivts' ward a ci cumstance not to beovcil »ol el, as 
connected with the burthen of our history ; for streams 
which take this course have a virtue peculiarly their 
own. When the shadows of the trees fall on them, or 
of (he rocks, or even of the clouds above, they become 
scrolls in which the favoured among men “may read 
strange matters and many a time and oft has this 
particular rivulet shown to the eyes which studied them 
events that were to come. 

A good many years ago, the hut of which I have 
spoken was inhabited by old Robin Ure, the shepherd 
of Glenshee, a* thoughtful and somewhat contemplative 
mfm, who had arrived at one of the latter stages of hu- 
man existence, through some enjoyment, aud a good 
deal of suffering. Robin was one of those philosophers 
o( nature's forming, who feel that happiness is not to 
be expected upon earth, and who therefore school 
themselves to bear with patience, to look back w^th re- 
signation and forward in hope. Robin was also a reli- 
gious man in his own peculiar way ; for, though he 
seldorti went to church, from which, indeed, his occu- 
pation cut him off, he carried his Bible with him to 
tht\ hill-side, and read it gratefully. , And much need 
there, was that Robin should find both there, and in the 
world of imagination which his native poetry created, 
some solace for the trials which the world of busy men 
brought him. He had a kiud, cheerful, and industri- 
ous partner, to be sure, who used her best endeavours 
founder his home happy ; but, woe is me! even the 
tenderness of a wife will not always suffice if it come 
alone. Out of the seven children, all of them daugh- 


ters, whom God had given them, one only survived ; 
and she, albeit the very apple of their eyes, was to her 
parents of a source of unremitting anxiety. She was a 
fragile and a delicate thing, tender, and sensitive in her 
frame, which was but little adapted to struggle against 
the rude blasts of her native glen, and the privations to 
which at times she was subjected. Indeed Mary, or, 
as the wild and poetic dialect of the glen has it, Mari, 
was a living instance of that caprice of nature, which 
plants flowers in a glacier, and scatters rills through a 
desert waste. Yet hers was not a mere physical de- 
bility, that is to say, the feebleness of the frame had a 
deeper source than ordinary disease. The order of 
her destiny had entailed upon Mari a supernatural gift, 
which sapped the foundations of her life, and stript her 
of every source of interest and enjoyment belonging 
to her sex and to her nature. She w as born to the in- 
heritance of the second-sight — that strange and most 
mysterious faculty, which may be traced no where ex- 
cept in the Highlands of Scotland, and the conse- 
quence was, that from her very cradle she had been an 
object of awe, 1 had almost said of terror, even to those 
who loved her with the tendere3t affection. Accor- 
dingly the poor child grew almost to woman’s estate 
without having even an ordinary acquaintance with 
any beyond her ow n narrow family circle ; and, as Ro- 
bin and his wife could not fail to fall in some degree 
under the shadow of their uuhappy child’s proscription, 
a stranger within the narrow' vale of Glenshee — unless, 
indeed, it might be Murdoch, the shepherd of the op- 
posite mountain, who sometimes came with a bonnet- 
full of black-berries, or a lamb’s-skin for Mari’s winter 
bed-quilt — would have been almost as much an object 
of curiosity as Gulliver in Brobdignag, orthe first ship 
to the South Sea Islanders. Yet, as matters stood 
w ithin, the household of Glenshee was by no means an 
unhappy one. when the spirit of the lonely maiden 
rested from the trouble of its waters; for in the long 
nights of winter, when the wooden boards were drawn 
snugly over the window, and the logs of dried fir glowed 
and crackled on the hearth, the good wife turned her 
wheel cheerily, and Mari rested her chin upon her fa- 
ther’s knee, and turned up to him the lustrous eyes 
which seemed to form quite the largest half of the pale 
face they lighted, to listen to the wonders of wild poe- 
sie which he drew from a Gaelic volume of Ossian — the 
commonest study of such among the Highlanders as 
study at all. When summer came again, the wizard 
maiden loved well to carry to the mountain’s brow afar 
off the broth or sowens wmen tormea ner tattler g 
ample meal, and to linger upon some bare peak which 
overhung the lake, till the sun went down in his glory, 
and the stars came forth in their gentleness. For it is 
one of the peculiarities of this strange malady, if mala- 
dy it may be called, that the fit of inspiration neither 
comes when the seer may desire its coming, nor admits 
of control or repiession. There is, and there has been, 
divination everywhere. The Pythoness of old, the 
astrologer of the middle ages, the fortune-teller of our 
own times, all have, or pretend to have, intercourse 
with unseen power* which they control; but the second- 
sight is peculiar to the Scottish Highlanders, a heavy 
burthen it is upon those individuals on whom destiny 
may laj it. 

Mari was standing on the threshold of her fifteenth 
year when my tale commences, though her weak frame 
and stinted proportions did not seem to claim, by se- 
veral years, a period oflife so far advanced towards ma- 
turity. If the healthful breeze of the mountains had 
blown upon her cheek with the invigorating influence 
which so often attends upon it, she would probably have 
been a beautiful specimen of her peculiar style of pea- 
sant loveliness; for her features were regular and open, 
and in the period of health, which she occasionally en- 
joyed, wore an expression of touching Sweetness which 
spoke to the heart. She had a beseeching light in her 
deep grey eyes, which gave you ah impression that 
there was some fervent and unmtered desire within 
which this world could not grant ; and the melancho- 
ly languor of the other features, and the frequency 
with which her face was turned towards heaven, sug- 
gested the idea that her longing was to be at rest. 

One clear, blue, biting evening at the end ofOetober, 
that beautiful Scottish season when the varied covering 
of tree and mountain is yet stationary under the 
bright frosty atmosphere of winter* Murdoch, the she- 
pherd, took his way up the margin of Lochshee with 
his plaid drawn round him, and his bonnet pulled over 
his eyes, in testimony of the sharpness ofthe air. The 


breeze came keenly over the mountain-tops, and swept 
the atmosphere of every trace of cloud or haze ; but 
without rippling the surface of the water, which lay, 
as usual, dark, clear, and motionless, as if under the 
spell of some viewless influence. The leaves of the 
mountain-ash were falling with that sad sighing mo- 
tion, which seem9 to say that they are grieving to re- 
sign their bright and brief existence ; but the hardier 
w'ychelms yet retained their dark green foliage, and, 
though rare and straggling, they connected the bright 
blue sky and the delicate tint of the sunset with the de- 
parting season to which they seemed to belong. 

Murdoch took less heed of the beauty of the evening 
than we have done, for he was pushing briskly forward, 
and appeared to view with some complacency the uu 
usual breath of the column of smoke which rose Tr im 
the cottage chimney, as if betokening the additional 
warmth of the blaze w ithin. The shepheid had roun 
ded the last turn of the rocky footpath, which led him 
by a long sweep from the opposite margin of the lake, 
and had put his foot upon the nearest of the stepping 
stones which were to take him dry-shod ovei the broad 
part of the stream, as it flowed over the level ground, 
when his eye caught the flutter of a plaid, and he 
looked hastily up the river to discover the owner of it, 
not doubting that Elspeth’s hour of milking had arri 
ved, and that she had wrapt herself up to follow its 
duties out of doors. The plaid, however, as his quick 
eye soon perceived, was suspended from a tree, and its 
folds prevented him from tracing any figure to w hom it 
might belong, or which might have sheltered behind 
it. The thought glanced across him that that Mari 
might have retreated to her favourite haunt, and he 
pushed his way through thebrechans, with the inten 
tion of winning her home out of the chill autumn air to 
her mother’s warm hearth ; but when he drew aside 
the plaid, which hung like a screen from some hazels, 
he bectme like one transfixed at the vision which met 
him. The poor child stood like one spell-stricken, 
close by the verge of the streamlet, with her small 
fleshless feet touching the water, her hands pressed 
convulsively over her breast, and her eyes fixed 
with a wild and rigid stare upon the surface of the 
stream, while the masses of long black hair, which wa- 
ved by the action of the wind back from her unearthly 
and colourless features, gave her, even in the eyes that 
were familiar with her wildest moods, an expression of 
frenzied excitement. 

Murdoch hesitated fora moment, in doubt' whether 
or not ne could *v«tW »«fotv arroat tjh* young Pythoness 
in her mood of inspiration ; but apprehension for the 
afflicted creature’s bodily health prevailed, and he ad 
vanced slowly, yet with a warning noise, to her side, 
and fa d softly. 

“The burn side isower chilly for you, Mari dear; 
come with me to your mother’s fire. See how the 
chimney smokes ; I warrant it is cozier by the nook 
this better even than standing there without plaid 
or brogues upon you. Come your ways, Mari.” 

And he advanced nearer and nearer, with always a 
deeper tone of entreaty. The maiden stretched out 
her hand without looking towards him, and drew her 
friendly visitant closer to the water’s edge. 

“ Look you there, and see what your morning work 
will be. You are come to ask Robin Ure to hunt the 
fox on Craig Caillach — ay, ay ; but Heaven sends me 
the power to keep him. And I would keep you too; 
for you are one half o’ my treasure of dust. There’ 
there! Will you do as I have warned you, or will ye 
dree the weired thatmun surely come!” 

Murdoch looked cngerly into the water, but his gaze 
discovered nothing, except a dark spot upon its sur 
face, caused by the shadow from one of the sharp cliffs 
as it deepened in the increasing twilight. 

“Well, well, Mail dear,” answered he at last, “there 
is nothing but the figure of the craig — there is surely 
nothing to frighten you in a rock near which you have 
lived all your life. And if I do wile your father to the 
fox-hunt the morn, he kens all the wild places in the 
corriower well to make it a dangerous chase to him,” 

Mari made a movement of impatience, and exclaim 
ed hastily, and as it seemed angrily. 

“ Ah! dull dark eye-balls— clogged with worldly 
wisdom— see you not that withered cluster of beechen 
leaves that floats upon the burn — there is blood in its 
track, aodit has lodged in the shadow of the Devil’s 
Dyke. See! — see! — it shivers and trembles, and the 
water gurgles under it. Blood — blood and brains! — 
God be with us, Murdoch!— one of ye will find his last 
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chase on yeacndg to-mewrow. Come— come! 

The uuSmtmmm young prophetes, overcome by the 
terrible frenzy of her vision, staggered backwards, and 
fell mto the arms of the terrified and compassionate 

shepherd. t 

Murdoch's blood ran cold at the mysterious language 
•of the excited creature before hi:n. That he had sought 
the mnttage ofGlenshee for the express purpose of per- 
suading Robin to join in the sport to which she had 
alluded was true ; but it was equally certain that no 
living thing had as yet been apprised of that intention; 
and the information of Mari must have been conveyed 
by a channel which Murdoch was too genuine a| 
rtighlandcr to* contemplate without a shudder. He 
^carried his unconscious burthen to her home, and com- 
mitted her to the mournful and anxious attendance of 
Klsepeth, who found a ready solution to the riddle of 
Murdoch's scared and solemn looks in the situation 
of the poor little sufferer, whom he loved, as she well 
knew, like a sister, and whom lie had hut seldom be- 
fore seen in the paroxysms of her disease. Robin 
was from home far over the mountain, and although 
the good wifewas in hourly expectation of his return 
yet Murdoch was not to !>«■ prevailed upon to wait for 
him, but avowed his intention of returning straight to 
his home, as the business which brought him to the 
glen was not of so pressing a nature as to demand his 
longer sojourn. He satisfied himself, accordingly, 
that the hour of Robin’s return from a toilsome trudge 
over the hill would place his accidental attendanceon 
the fox-chase out of the question; and having so 
cured the safety of the old man from the perils which 
threatened him, he availed himself of the good wife’s] 
proffered repast of cheese and bannock ’9 and once 
more retraded his steps down the side of the lake, for- j 
bearing, from motives which may be traced to the 
smskivenesss of the superstitions, to lighten the load rha 
weighed him down witli its mystery by imparting 
any portion of it to the maternal heart of Elspeth. 

A fox-chase over the giant hills, cliffs, and crags of 
the Highlands is, no doubt, a piece of amusement that 
may prove somewhat startling to the ear of a southern 
sportsman; but when the hunt is described as perform- 
ed on foot, and for the sole purpose of exterminating 
the creature, which the sheep-farmer finds so inimical 
to the interests of his fold, the practicability of the ex- 
ploit may be admitted, though the perils attending it 
•continue as before; for they who have had an opportu 
nity of seeing the stout and fearless agility «.■;»>» ~-k«oij 
the young Highbinder springs from crag to crag after 
his prey, or follows the hounds down the shelving sides 
of scaur and corri, will confess that the chamois is won 
through scarcely stiperior hazard. Accordingly, Mari’s 
prediction of danger to the hunters on that rugged and 
most dangerous promontory of the mountain called the 
Devil’s Dyke was by no means chimerical, as Murdoch 
with all his strength oflimb and nerve, acknowledged ; 
and he .waited in considerable anxiety the reports of the 
chase throughout the early part of the morning that 
followed its occurrence. It was not long that his sus- 
pense continued ; for before noontide a jjilly from the 
•other side of the hill came over to tell hun that Angus 
Bane had slid from the uppermost pinnacle of the craig, 
and dashed his head to atoms among the rocks at the 
foot of the corri called the Devil’s Stair, and to bid 
Murdoch come over to his funeral on the day follow- 
ing. 

A thoughtful and an awe-stricken man was Mur- 
doch that evening, as he once more took his solitary 
way over the path that led him to Glenshee. His 
blood curdled in his veins as be considered the verifica- 
tion of Mari's prophecy, with the natural timidity 
which, even among the most steady believers in the su- 
pernatural, fails not to assail thent on any immediate 
experience of its effects. He longed to be himself the 
first to communicate to the girl the fulfilment of her 
wild prediction, partly because he wished to judge of| 
her frith in her own powers by her manner of receiving 
it, and partly because he was apprehensive of evil con- 
sequences, should she hear of the accident from aless 
heedful informant. His heartbeat quickly as he pass- 
ed the scene of his last night's adventure, and he asked 
himself if it were possible that a frame so feeble could 
struggle long with such fierce emotions as he had wit- 
nessed there; and, as the question i*jse, he involunta- 
rily quickened his pace, as if in anxiety to learn the 
well-being of the unfortunate Mari. The shadows 
had deepened as he sped along, and before Murdoch 
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had crossed the btllta, its surface was dimmed by the 
descending night; but a bright spa* glowed from the 
cottage window, find the wayfarer strode forward enli- 
vened, and ahnorft reassured, by the picture his fancy 
presented of the Jtlttg group, and the warm welcome 
which awaited him. His visions, were interrupted ; for 
before he crossed the threshold the door was open, and 
a figure closely muffled, which he, nevertheless, re- 
cognized to be Mari, stepped out mto the darkness.— 
He drew aside for an instant to watch her motions, half | 
afraid to cross the young prophetess for the second 
time by his presence, and yet determined, if possible, 
to prevent so dismal ft triumph of her disease as that 
to which he had been witness on the previous night. — 
He was concealed under the hazel hushes as she pass- 
ed, but her garments touched him, and from within 
the folds of her plaid he heard a loud sob and plaining 
sound, that convinced him she was weeping bitterly, 
and there was something in the natural and familiar evi- 
dence of such suffering which transformed the afflicted 
being before him from an object of dread and horror to 
one of^sympathy and compassion. 

44 Is it you, Mari dear?” said he, in a gentle voice, 
and walking up to her from behind. 44 What’s takin’ 
you at this time o’ night, an’ the sky sue dark an’ the 
wind sae sncll as it i* e’en now? Surely the beasts are 
a’ closed in by this time; an’ your mother could ha’e 
nae bit enand to tak’ ye doon the loch side after gloam- 
ing. Come your ways hame again, dearie, and leave 


that silly moon to look frae behind the clouds at her 
ain w hite face in the water, an* ye shall see her some 
other night, when there is nae wind to drive the black 
curtain ower, an’ to cut ye through as this does.” 

The girl turned round to him at once, and answered 
in a plaintive and sorrowful tone as she withdrew the 
screen from her face. 

“ Is it you, Murdoch? I am thankful to God for 
sending you to me. I would have had a cold walk over 
Ben Shce if you had not come.” 

4 Ben She!” repeated the Shepherd. “Was it over 
Ben Shee that you were bound, Mari, and in search o’ I 
me? What can I do fot you? Tell me that. I’se do 
it, whatever it may he,” and he drew her towards him, 
and wrapped the sheltering plaid closer round her shi- 
vering frame, while she continued to weep piteously, 
and clung to his strong arm, as if in entreaty. 

44 Promise me one thing, Murdoch of Ben Shee — 
promise me,” said she, in a paroxsym of anxiety — 
“prnmioo, oo yo« would uu d iug tied, one thing that 1 
shall ask you; if you refuse, it will bring me to the 
grave. Old Robin Ure, my father, the kindest of fa- 
thers, and the wisest and ths bc9t, he that would not 
break one of the least of the commands of God’s nor 
teach others to disregard them, has refused me, and the 
sin shall be upon his head, and the suffering upon mine. 
Promise me that you will be less headstrong, Murdoch 
and that you will add your words to mine, that we may 
move the old man from his purpose ; promise that you 
Will not attend the funeral of Angus Bane.” 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. 
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F«r Dm Amrieta Mtmie Register and Literary Companion. 

THE MAHOMEDAN CREED. 

Mr. Hoffman ,— In your last paper, I read with inte- 
rest, an article on the subject of this Impostor. If the 
following account of the ahssrdities of the Mahomcdan 
Faith, which I have taken the trouble to cond?nsc, 
from the best authorities, will interest your readers, I 
shall conceive myself richly repaid for my trouble. 

That both Mahomet, and those among his followers 
[who are reckoned othodox, had and continued to have 
just and true notions of God and his attributes, appears 
so plain from the Koran itself, and all the Mahometan 
di/ines, that it would be loss of time to refute those 
who suppose the God of jVf ahomet to be different from 
the true God, and only a fictitious deity or idol of his 
own creation. 

The existence of angels and their purity, arc abso- 
lutely required to be believed in the Koran; and he is 
reckoned an infidel who denies there are such beings, 
or hates any of them, or asserts any distinction of 9exes 
among them. They believe them to have pure and 
subtle bodies, created of fire; that they neither eat nor 
idrink, norpropogate their species ; that they have va- 
ftoug forms and offices, some adoring God in different 


ployed in writing down the actions of men; others in car- 
rying the throne of God, and other services. 

As to the Scriptures, the Mahometans are taught 
by the Koran, that God, in divers ages of the world, 
gave revelations of his will in writing to several pro- 
phets, the whole and every one of which it is absolute- 
ly necessary fora good Moslem to believe. The num- 
ber of these sacred books were, according to them, one 
hundred and four; of which ten were given to Adam, 
fifty to Seth, thirty to Edris or Enoch, ten to Abraham; 
and the other four, being the Pentateuch, the Psalms, 
the Gospel, and the Koran, were successively deliver- 
ed to Moses, David, J6sus and Mahomet; which last 
being the seal of the prophets, those revelations are 
now closed, and no more are to be expected. 

The number of the prophets which have been from 
time to time sent by God into the world, amounts to 
no less than 224,000, according to one Mahometan tra- 
dition; or to 124,000, according to another, among 
whom 313 were apostles, sent with special commissions 
to reclaim msnund from infidelity and superstition; 
;ind six of them brought new laws or dispensations, 
which successively abrogated the preceeding : these 
were Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and Maho- 
met. A 

The time of the resurrection the Mahometans alHfW 
to be a perfect secret to all but God alone; the 
angel Gabriel| himself acknowledging his ignorance in 
thi9 point, when Mahomet asked him about it. How- 
ever, they say, the approach of that day may be known 
from certain signs which are to precede it. 

As to the punishment of the wicked, the Mahomet 
tans are taught, that hell is divided into seven stories or 
apartments, one below another, designed for the recep- 
tion of as many distinct classes of the damned. 

Mahomet has, in his Koran and traditions, been very 
exact in describing the various torments of hell, which 
according to him, the wicked will suffer both from in- 
tense heat and excessive cold. 

The righteous, as the Mahometans are taught to 
believe, having surmounted the difficulties, and passed 
the sharp bridge above-mentioned, before they enter 
Paradise, will be refreshed by drinking at the pond of 
their prophet, who describes it to be an exact square, 
of a month’s journey in compass; its water, which is 
supplied by two pipes from al Cawthay, one of the ri- 
vers or FaradTBe, being winter than nritlk or sitver, and 
more odoriferous than musk, with as many cups set 
around it as there are stars in the firmament; of which 
water whoeverdrinks will thirst no more for ever. This 
is the first taste which the blessed w;ill have of their fu- 
ture and now near approaching felicity. 

Though Paradise be so very frequently mentioned 
in the Koran, yet it is a dispute among the Mohame- 
tans, whether it be already created or to be created 
hereafter. 

They say it is situated above the seven heavens, (or 
in the seventh heaven,) and next under the throne of 
God; and, to express the amenity of the place, tell us, 
that the earth of it b of the finest wheat-flour, or of the 
purest musk, or as others will have it, of saffron; that 
its stones are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its bu'ld- 
iug enriched with gold and silver, and that the trunks 
of all its trees are of gold; among which the most re- 
markable Is the tree called tuba, or the tree of happi- 
ness. Concerning this tree, they fable, that it stands 
in the palace of Mahomet though a branch of it will 
reach to the house of every true believer, that it will 
be laden with pomegranates, grapes, dates, and other 
fruits, of surprising bigness, ami of tastes unknown to 
mortals. So that if a man desire to eat of any particu- 
lar kind of fruit, it will immediately be presented him; 
or, if he choose flesh, birds ready dressed will be set 
before him, according to his wish. They add, that the 
boughs of thb tree will spontaneously bend down to the 
hand of the person who would gather of its fruits, and 
that it will supply the blessed not only with food, but 
also with ailkeng irments, and beas.s to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned with rich trappings, 
w hich will burst forth from its fruits; and that this tree 
b so large, that a person mounted on the fleetest horse, 
would not b£ able to gallop from one end of its shade 
to the other in one hundred years. 

But allthese glories will be eclipsed by the resplen- 
dent and ravishing girls of Paradise, called, from their 
large black eyes, Hur al oyun, the enjoyment ofwhose 
company will be a principal felicity of the faithful.—? 
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These, they say, arc created not of clay, aa mortal wo- 

men are, but of pure musk; being as their prophet of- 
ten affirms in his Koran, free ffom all natural impuri- 
ties, defects, and inconveniences incident to the sex; of 
the strictest modesty, and secluded from public view in ( 
pavillions of hollow pearls, so large, that, as somctra-| 
ditions have it, one of them will be no less than four 
parasangs (or, as others say, sixty mites) long, and as 
many broad. I 

God's absolute decree and predestination both of, 
good and evil. The orthodox doctrine is, that whatever . 
hath or shall come to pass in this world, whether it be 
good, or whether it be bad, proceedeth entirely from 
the divine will, and is irrevocably fixed and recorded 
from all eternity in the preserved table; God having 
secretly predetermined not only the adverse and pro- 
sperous fortune of every person in this world, in the 
most minute particulars, but also his faith or infidelity, 
his obedience or disobedience, and consequently his 
everlasting happiness or misery after death; which fate 
or predestination it is not possible by any foresight or 
wisdom to avoid. 

Religious practice . The first point is prayer, under 
which are also comprehended those legal washings or 
purifications which are necessary preparations there- 
to. 

Fasting is a duty of so great moment, that Mahomet 
used to say it was the gate of religion ; and that the 
odour of the mouth of him who fasteth is more grateful 
to God than that of musk . 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is so necessary a point of 
practice, mat, according to a tradition of Maho- 
met, he who dies without performing it, may as well 
die a Jew or a Christian; and the same is expressly 
commanded in the Koran. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 , 1839 . 

The Editor of the Canajoharie Radii, who is a mute, 
proposes publishing a Mute's Almanac, which is to be 
ready for sale in about two weeks. 

The following gentlemen have kindly ofifered to act 
as our Agents, in receiving subscriptions and monies, 
on account of the Register, in the vicinities in which 
they reside : 

Br. S. C. Leg get, Troy, 

u Abel WhippUt L» n » inghw>gl i . 

** Joel D. Smith , Castleton, Kens. Co. 

44 Cornelius Hovcy, Watervliet. 

Blanchard Powers , Bennington, Genesee Co. 

“ James Caoanaghr, Watertown, Jeff. Co. 

James Tejjft, Coeymans. 

“ Tabnage Fairchild, Coxakie, Greene Co. 

James Richinson, Esq. Schodack Centre. 

To Corespondents. — What has become of Triptolo- 
mous Tindall, z. z. His strictures were well received, 
and we should like to hear from him again. 

Philotheorus, has been received, but at too late an 
hour for to-day's paper. His subject, we must confess 
is a queer one. We like the structure of his verse, 
and think the interest would be heightened, by drop- 
ping one or two stanzas. 

The 44 Tale of Slander," commenced in our first 
No. is from the pen of a young lady, residing two hnn- 
dred miles from here. We have received the second 
part, but as it is yet unfinished, we have concluded to 
wait for the remainder, before publishing it, which will 
probably' be the next week. 

We have several other communications on hand, 
which were undoubtedly dug from the ruins of Pom- 
peii, or some other classic place. We shall insert 
them as so on as they can be translated. If Dr. Mitch- 
ell was living, they would hold an enviable place a- 
mong his curiosities. Foster would frame them as 
unique specimens of chirography. How unfortunate 
it is, that writing a readable hand, is considered so vul- 
gar now-a-days. 

City I mp rovements. — We rejoice to see so many 
parts of our city rapidly changing from their before 
neglected, and in seme instances, dismal appearance to 


those of comfort and elegance. The m woven e its, Mr* 
McIntyre, one of our most enterprising citizens is ma- 
king in the vicinity of Pearl street, are alike creditable 
to himself and the city. The old-elm, corner of State 
and Pearl must feel gladuess of heart, as he reflects up- 
on the difference between the scenes that surround 
him now and those of former years. Truly the origi- 
nators of that improvement deserve the thanks of all 
who chance that way. The new Sate House, Ex- 
change and several buildings about being completed, 
are monuments of enterprise and taste, that will not soon 
pass away. We look upon our city as being possessed 
of the right spirit in refference to all her public works. 
She seems to begin them not with the mere thought for 
the present, to answer temporary purposes ; but the 
future— 44 the bright the glorious future"— seems to 
s'Aare het consideration. 

The Annuals . — Many of the annuals for the ^yning 
year have already been received by Mr. Little of this 
city, To say that they are equal to those of any for- 
mer year, would be but a poor compliment. We have 
never looked at a better collection, both for. mechani- 
cal skill and literary merit. Those of American origin 
are not inferior in either of these points to those of 
English origin. The engravings are by the best ar- 
tistes, giving stronger indications of a spirit that will not 
stop this side of perfection. The articles, both poetic 
and prose, defy criticism ; not because they 44 smell of 
the lamp," or were written in the attic, but because 
they claim their parentage in the nobility of mind. 
Among all of them we notice one in particular viz : 
44 American Poets" by John M. Keese. This should 
be prefered above all the rest, principally because it is a 
plant of indigenous growth. We have too long neglec- 
ted our own parterre to cull the sweets ‘ from exotic 
plants. Now that a work has made its appearance 
purely American both in its literature and pictorial em- 
bellishments, let us patronize it to the utmost of our 
abilities. It is as proper an annual for the drawing 
-wumu aR those which come recommended by and de- 
dicated to princes and kings. Let us show our repub- 
licanism by encouraging the produets of republican 
soil. 

ft/* There is an occasional bright spot in the cares 
and perplexities, incidental to the labors of the “craft" 
— we mean the type craft this time. Br * of Wa- 

tertown, to whom we sent our first No. and a prospec- 
tus, writes us, — 44 1 think the whole fraternity feel the 
44 necessity of your paper, and I believe it is deserved- 
44 ly appreciated. Please send twelve copies to the fol- 
44 lowing brethren. I think you may expect many more 
44 subscriptions from this section, which I will forward. 

If every br. to whom we have sent a prospectus, will 
feel the 44 necessity" of having a paper, devoted to the 
interests of the Order— and then feel the kindred 44 ne- 
cessity" of going and doing likewise , a fraternal com- 
munication can be established as in by-gone days. Our 
brethren must be aware of the difficulties we are 
compelled to labor under, in the present peculiar state 
of things, in the apathy of some, and the prejudices of 
others. We therefore look to those who have not for- 
gotten their 44 first love," to make a little extra exer- 
tion, and the thing is accomplished. Light is dawn- 
ing in the East . 

Riding a Horseback. — We perceive, with much' 
pleasure, this amusement is fast becoming fashionable. 
Hardly a day passes but that parties of ladies and gen- 
tlemen make their way to the environs of our city, en- 
joying this healthful exercise. We shall hazard no 
part of our reputation as prophets, by predicting for 
those who pursue this delightful sport, rudy cheeks, 
and spirits as free as the air around them. 


The Guitar . — We listened, and with great satisfac- 
tion, a few evenings since, to the performance of Mr. 
Rieci, upon the guitar. He intends becoming a per- 
manent resident of Albany, and we feel assured all 
amateurs upon this favorite instrument, will not ne- 
glect this opportunity of acquiring a perfect knowledge 
of it. Mr. Ricci, beside having had a natural fond- 
ness for his art, has had the advantage of the best in- 
struction, Italy, his native land, could afford. 

%* The article on our first page, entitled 44 Objec- 
tions to Masonry, Answered," we particularly com- 
mend to the perusal of those of our readers, who are 
not Masons. It answers the various objections, which* 
have been from time to time strongly urged against the 
order, in an argumentative and candid manner. It asks 
for (he institution, only what its friends claim for it, 
and fairly meets the prejudices which the fraternity 
have been compelled to sit under so long. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

THE LATE LADY FLORA HASTINGS 

The following touching letter was written bv Lady 
Flora Hastings, and addressed to her uncle, and by him 
recently made public. Its publication caused consid- 
erable sensation: 

From the Lady Flora Eliz. Hastings to Hamilton 
Fitzgerald , esq. 

Buckingham palace, March 8, 1839. 

My Dear Uncle — Knowing whht a very good natured* 
place Brussels is, I have not a hope that you have not 
already heard a story with which I am told London is 
ringing; but you shall at all events have from my own 
pen the account of the diabolical conspiracy from which 
it has pleaded God to perserve theDuchess of Kent and 
myself; for that it was intended to ruin the whole con 
cem, though I was to be the first victim, I have no more 
doubt than that a certain foreign lady, whose hatred to 
the Duchess is no secret, pulled the wires, though it 
has not been brought home to her yet. 

I told you I was ill when I came to town having been 
suffering for some weeks from bilious derangement, with 
its disagreeable accompaniments, pain in the side and 
swelling of the stomach. I placed myself immediately 
under the care of Sir Jas. Clark, who being physician 
to the Dutchassas well as to the Queen, wgs the natu- 
ral person tv — Uj>£a 4 iip ate)y, he either did 

not pay much attention to my ailments, or did not un- 
derstand them, for in spite of his medicines the bile did 
not take its departure. However, by dint of walking 
and porter I gained a little strength; and, as I did so, the 
swelling subsided to a very remarkable degree. You 
may therefore, guess my indignant surprise, when, a- 
bout a fortnight since, Sir James came to ray room, 
and announced to me the conviction of the ladies of 
the palace I must be privately married, or at least, ought 
to be so; a conviction into which I found him comple? 
tely talked over. In answer tp alibis exhortations to 
confessions, 44 as the only means of saving my charac- 
ter," I returned, as you may believe, an indignant but 
steady denial that there was any thing to confess.— 
Upon which he told me that nothing but ipy submit- 
ting to a medical examination would eyer satisfy them 
and remove the stigma from ray name. 

I found the subject had been brought before the 
Queen's notice; and all this had been discussed, and, 
arranged, and denounced to me, without one word ha- 
ving been said to my own mistress, one suspicion hin- 
ted, or her sanction obtained for their proposing such 
a thing to me. From me Sir James went to the Dut- 
chess, and announced his conviction that I was in the 
family way, and was followed by Lady Portman, who- 
conveyed a message from her majesty to her mother, 
to say that the Queen would not permit me to appear till 
the examination had decided matters. Lady Portman 
(who and, you will grieve to hear, Lady Tavistock, are 
those whose names are mentioned as most active &: 
gainst me) took the opportunity of distinctly expres- 
sing her conviction of my guilt. My beloved mistress 
who never for one moment doubted me, told them she 
knew me and my principles, and my family, too well 
to listen to such a charge. However, the edict was gi- 
ven. The next day, having obtained the Dutchess's 
very reluctant consent, for she could not bear the idea 
of my being exposed to such a humiliation, (but I felt 
it right toner, and to my family and myself, that a 
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POETRY. 


Wot the Aaciitto Uuoaie Register ml Literary Cempaaioo. 

SERENADE. 

Let me break thy gentle slumber, 

Arbitress of all I feel — 

Let my hue's devoted number 
Within thy waking bosom steal ! 

(t will tell of each emotion, 

That the lip must fail to speak ; 

How the heart may feel devotion, 

Though, like gems within the ocean, 

Hidden from the owner's cheek. 

List, oh, listen to its stoty, 

Or 1 sink in fond distress—* 

With thy beauty bending o'er me. 

Let me die in love's excess ! 

Can there be pain in dying, 

If 'tis looked upon by thee ? 

No ! each thought within me vying. 

Tells the luxury of sighing. 

And how sweet a pain may be. 

Luna's silver rays soil glancing 
Through the lattice, woo thee now ; 

Conscious breezes there are dancing, 

Perfumed sweet, to kiss thy brow. 

Rise, then, dear one— lo, the brightness 
Tells thy hallowed form is near— 

Purer than the marble's whiteness. 

Shedding love's own gleam of lightness— 
Dearest, let me linger there. 

~~ GOD— A POEM. 

Translated from the Russian of Denoting by Mr. 
Bowring. It has been translated into Japanese, by 
order of the emperor, and is hung up, embroidered 
with gold, in the Temple of Jeddo. It has also been 
translated into the Chinese and Tartar languages, 
written on a piece of rich silk, and hung up in the 
imperial -palace at Pekin. 

O thou eternal One! whose presence blight 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide, 
Unehang'd through time’s all-devastating flight: 
Thou only God! there is no God beside! 

Being above all beings! Mighty One! 

Whom none can compreh end, a nd none explore; 
Wlxo fili’at oiMotvtace wKtt TTvysetj' atone: 
Embracing all— supporting — ruling o'er— 

Being whom we call God — and know no more! 

In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean-deep— may count 
The sands, or the sun’s rays— but God! for Thee 
There is no weight nor measure none can mount 
Up to Thy mysteries; Reason's brightest spark, 
Tnough kindled by Thy light, in vain would try 
To trace Thy counsels, infinite and dark: 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
Even like past moments in eternity . 

Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence— Lord! on Thee 
Eternity had its foundation — all 
Sprung forth from Thee— of light, joy, harmony 
Sole origin- all life, all beauty Thine: 

Thy word created all, and doth create. 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays cUvine. 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious, Great 
Light-giving, life -sustaining Potentate! 

Thy chains the unmeasur'd universe Surround- 
Upheld by Thee, by Thee inspir’d with breath! 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 
So suns are born, so worlds spring forth from Thee 
And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine round the stiver snow, the pageantry 
Of heaven’s bright army glitters in Thy praise. 

A million torches, lighted by Thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 

They own Thy po wer, accomplish Thy command, 
AH gay wfch nfe, all eloquent with bliss, 
what shall we call them? Piles of crystal light— 
A glorious company of golden streams— 


Lamps of celestial ether burning bright— 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams! 
But Thou to these art as the noon to night. 

Yesl as a drop of water in the sea, 

Yll this magnificence in Thee is lost. 

What are ten thousand worlds compared to Thee 
And what am / then? Heaven’s unnuniber’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and arrayed 
In ail the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the ballance weighed 
Against Thy greatness, b a cypher brought 
Against infinity! What am I then ? Naught! 

Naught ! But the effluence of Thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reach'd my bosom too; 
Yes ! In my spirit doth Thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 

Naught ! But I live, and on hope's pinions fly 
Eager towards Thy presence; for in Thee 
I live, and breath, and dwell ; aspiring high, 

Even to the throne of Thy divinity, 

I am, O God! and surely Thou must be! 

Thou art! directing, guiding all. Thou art ! 

Direct my understanding then to Thee : 

Controul my spirit, guide my wandering heart; 
Though but an atom 'midst immensity, 

Still lam something, fashion'd by Thy hand! 

I hold a middle rank 'twixt heaven and earth, 

On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angles have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land ! 

The chain of being b complete in me ; 

In me b matter's last gradation lost, 

And the next step is spirit— Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a god ! 

Whence came I here, and how? so marvellously 
Constructed, and conceived? Unknown! This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 

F or from itself alone it could not be! 

Creator, yes! Thy wisdom and Thy word 
Created me ! Thou source of life and good! 

Thou spirit of my spirit, and my lord! 

Thy light, Thy love, in their bright plenitude, 
Fill'd nut with an immortal sou), to spring _ 

O’er the abyss of death, and bid it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond thb little aphere, 

Ev’n to its source— to Thee— its Author there. 

O thoughts ineffable ! O vbions bless’d! 

Though worthless our conceptions all of Thee, 
Yet shall Thy shadow'd image fill our breast, 
And waft its homage to Thy Diety. 

God! thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 
Thus seek thy presence— Being wise and good ! 
'Midst Thy vast works admire, obey, adore; 

And when the tongue b eloquent no more, 

The soul shall speak in team of gratitude. 

MASONIC ODE. 

44 Let there be light!" th' Almighty spoke ! 
Refulgent streams from Chaos broke, 

T* illume the rising earth ! 

Well pleai'd, the great Jehovah stood, 

The Power supreme pronounc'd it good, 

And gave the planets birth. 

In choral numbers Masons join . 

And bless and praise this light divine . 

Parent of Light ! accept of praise ! 

Who shed'st on us thy brightest rays. 

The light that filb the mind ; 

By choice selected, lo ! we stand 
By friendship, a social band, 

That love— that aid mankind. 

In choral numbers , Ifc. 

The widow’s tear— the orphan's cry— 

AH wants, our ready hands supply, 

As far as power is given ; 

The naked clothe* the prb'ner free ; 

These are thy works sweet Charity . 

Reveal'd to us frott hoav’a ! 

In choral numbers, ^ 


WOMAN. 

Ah, woman ! in this world of ours. 

What gift can be compared to thee ? 

How slow would drag life’s weary hours, 

Though roan’s proud brow were decked with flow’rs. 
And his wealth of land and sea, 

If still ordained to breathe alone, * 

And ne’er call woman’s heart his own. 

My mother !— at that holy name, 

Within my bosom there's a gush 
Of feeling, which no time can lame, 

A feeling, which for years of fame, 

I would not— could not hush. 

And sbters, they are dear as life, 

But when I look upon my wife 
My life's blood gives a sudden rush. 

And all my fond affections blend 
In Mother, Sisters, Wife aud Friend. 

Yes!— woman’s love is free from guile, 

And pure, as bright A urora’s ray 
The heart will melt before its smile 
And earthly passions fade away. 

Were I the monarch of the earth, 

Or master of the swelling sea, 

I would not estimate their worth, 

Dear woman— half the price of thee ! 


PR IN PERS.— ' The following reduced prices will hereai- 
M. tar be charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambera-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 

Pica, - --- 38 cents a lb. 

Small Pica, - 40 do. 

Long Primer, - 42 do. 

Bourgeois, - - 4 b do. 

Brevier, 54 do. 

Minion, ... 66 do. 

Nonpareil, ... 34 do. 

Agate, ... 100 do. 

Pearl, - - - 140 do. 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of sue months : but we wish a 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental let ter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Ouiline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flower*, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex - 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
ertide that is necessary for a printing office. 

. Printers of newspapers Who publish 'this advertisement three 
times before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us one if the 
publications, will recuve payment when theypurchafe from the 
foundry four times the amount oftheir bill. 

v v c GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


8 ^ 1839 ^ OFFICE City and county of Albany, August 

EL&CTION NOTICE— A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4 th, 8th, and 6th, days of Novemberex t 
at winch will be chosen the officers mentioned in the notice from 
the Secretary of State, of which a cony is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff; 

State 04 New York, Secretary’s Office, ) 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. $ 

Sir— Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
Jaroea Power,, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state, 
will expire on the last day of December next, and tna* a senator 
ts to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
are shenff belongs, at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
firth and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice, that a vacancy lias been caused in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis*rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johnson, a senator from that district, whoso form ofof- 
nce would have expired on the last day of December, 1840: and 
uiat a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
•aid next general election. 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
K 10 ^ submitted to the people al the said election, 
at which the electors arc to vote, “ For the election of Mayors b^ 
wo People, or “ Against the election of Mayors by the P«osle” 
At the same election the following officer* arc lobe chosen, viz • 
Throe members of Assembly. 

v n v . j ?HN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N a. You aro to give notice ol the aforesaid ejection, in writing 
to 000 of th© inspectors of each town and ward in your conn ty, and 
annex thereto a copy of this no'ice. You are also to pubhsh the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 

THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 

la Pabllihsd every gstardaj byL.8, HOFFMAV 
OFFOSITK TH* EAOLf TATKft*, ALBANY. ■ , 

Team.— To city •ubaoriben, 7W Dollars ami 
Ctnls a year. To nbienbu, wbo receive tboir mbm 
br mail, Tmo Dollars, payable on the receipt of A** Ah 
Number. No aubccriptiee received ibrthia termOhee 
•uejear. Seek uumbem at all time* fcraieheA . 
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From the Olive Branch: 

OBJECTIONS TO MASONRY — ANSWERED. 
[concluded.] 

In this particular our Institution presents a conspicious 
exception to all others, of whatever origin or date. 
The propagation of the Christian religion, and the nu- 
merous and fierce contests among its different sects, 
have been stained with many crimes, and much blood- 
shed. Witness the thousands who were sacrificed in 
the Crusades; the horrors of the Inquisition; the 
scenes in India and South America; the persecutions 
of heretics in all countries the condition of the 
Huguenots in F ranee— of the reformers in Ger- 
many— of the Puritans in England and Scot- 
land— of the Catholics in Ireland — and of the 
different dissenters in every country — together with 
the conrequent scenes of discord, erime and 
blood! But all these do not affect the truth, and purity, 
and beauty of the religion of Christ. These, and a 
thousand times as many, could not takeaway from, the 
sincere Christian that hope which forms his only re- 
liance in futurity, and his greatest consolation in the 
hour of death. Would it be fair, then, to allow a single 
outrage, and that of a questionable nature, to overbal- 
ance centuries of peacefulness, and usefulness, and kind- 
ness and brotherly love? Is it just to visit the sins of a very 
diminutive portion of any community upon the whoW; 
and with unrelenting, and unforgiving cr uelty, “shut the 
gates of raercy”upon all— even those who disavow it? 
-t-and that too, against a community, the annals of 
existence cannot show another stain upon their charac- 
ter! Would it not be contrary to the requisitions of whose 
Christian charity— that charity which “sufferethlong 
and is kind”— to condemn many thousands of worthy, 
enlightened, useful and pious citizens, all over the 
world, for a single crime of a few obscure individuals 
in the State of New York? and that even when they 
blame the rashness of the act as much as others. In- 
stead of forgiving our brbther “seventy times seven” 
offences, this would be denying him forgiveness even 
for one. 

The savage, in the exercise of that revenge which 
has been taught him as the greatest virtue, retaliates 
indiscriminately on any of the kind of him from whom 
he has received an injury: but no one is condemned, in 
any civilized country, till he has been first accused, and 
put upon his defence, and then convicted. 

The ferment which was excited against Masonry a 
few years pas hast been since continued for political pur- 
poses; and I have no doubt that many honest men have 
engaged in the opposition, who, if they would allow 
themselves to examine impartially in the case, would 
likely regret that their services had ever been lent to a 
party whose purposes were so base. 

I am far from wishing to dictate to any one, particu- 
larly one who is so much better qualified to prescribe 
rales of conduct for me; one to whose instructions I 
have frequently attended with pleasure, and from whose 
.advice end example I may yet hope to derive benefit. 
But so far as I may be allowed to speak of my own 
feelings, I am free to declare, that if Masonry inculca- 
ted any immorality of conduct, or had one individual 
principle, the practice of which tended to corrupt the 
mind and feelings, or injure the cause of humanity, civil 
order, or religion, I would not only renounce it myself, 
but would use my best exertions towards its entire de- 
struction I will say further, that although it is an in- 


stitution in which I live, and expect to die; although I 
am willing to defend it with ray best efforts, with my 
treasure, and with my blood; it any man can offer one 
argument which can shake my faith in it, or convince ( 
me of its evil tendency, I pledge myself to renounce it 
forever: and I could safely offer the same pledge for all 
the members of the Lodge over which I have the honor 
to preside. 

With regard to the book, or books which have been 
published, purporting to reveal the mysteries of Free- 
masonry, there can be but one opinion in the minds of 
all who will give the subject an impartial examination. 
They are obliged to be, from the nature of the case, hut 
garbled statements, brought forward by the exercise of 
some evil passion, or some interested feeling. No one 
can rely upon the authority of a man who in the face of 
his statement, acknowledges that he has violated a sol- 
emn obligation. What is the general impression with 
regard to the character ofapeijured map? Would it 
not be most preposterous for me to solicit your confi- 
dence by gravely telling you that I had just sworn to 
what I knew to be false— or had violated an oath which I 
had taken in good faith? 

But suppose, for a moment, that the mysteries have 
been revealed, of what use can they be to the world? 
or how can they be employed to our prejudice? They 
who had obtained them in an improper manner would 
never be certain they had the right, and could never 
make vw» a f th e m , omou ifdwy had tbatAwrtMPty . They 
would be exactly in the condition of a person who had 
got a book he could not decypher, or an instrument of 
which he could never learn tne use. 

I have already told you that the mysteries are nothing, 
when unnconnected with the principles, and precepts, 
and practices to which they lead; and consequently 
would be entirely useless to those who had obtained 
them clandestinely. What would be the value of your 
baptismal ceremonies, your prayers, devotions, and sa- 
craments, if they did not point out to you the way to 
insure an eternal inheritance in Heaven? If they could 
be introdued into a cornu u 4ty where the objects of i • 
ligion were entirely unknown, and not explained to 
them, they would be as useless to them as the Masonic 
mysteries are to the uninitiated. 

I do not wish to draw any invidious or improper 
comparisons with respect to the holy religion which 
you profess; but as it is the highest authorty to which 
I can look, I have endeavored to tako some examples 
from it. I have too great a reverence for it, and too 
high a regard for its worthy professors to say any 
thing which would indicate a want of proper feeling on 
the subject. 

; In one of the addresses which I take the liberty to 
enclose you, I have said that “ Masonry has in all 
! countries, and ages, been intimalely connected with 
the progress of moral improvement,*’ It will be ac- 
knowledged by all, that whatever has the effect of as- 
sisting man in advancing from his natural state of 
depravity and sinfulness, towards that moral condition 
at which he arrives in his highest degree of improve- 
ment must be highly beneficial to him, both as an indivi- 
dual, and a member cf society. It must also be admit- 
ted, and the encouragement of all the social and moral 
virtues.goes very far in preparing him for the reception 
of the reception of the Christian doctrines. Morality 
is evidently one step towards Christianity. 

In order to prove the tendency which toil Institution 
would have towards the attainment of these ends, we 
must refer to the principled established for ohr moral 


government. In the first place, we have the Holy 
Bible, which we are taught to regard as the rule and 
guide of our faith. That great light will direct us to 
all truth, and point out to us the whole duty of man. 
We have the Sauare to teach us morality — the Level 
equality — and tne Plumb rectitude of life — the Rule 
and Line are to admonish us to press forward in the 
discharge cf our duty, inclining neither to the right nor 
to the left— the Compasses are emblematically given 
us, to circumscribe our desire and keep our passio ns 
within due bounds, the Circle prescribes the boundary 
line of our duty towards God and man, beyond which 
we ought never to allow our passions, our prejudices, 
or our interests to betray us on any occasion — Bee-hive 
is to teach us industry, and recommends to us that we 
should never be contented while our fellow-creatures 
around us are in want, and it is in onr power to relieve 
them, without injury to ourselves — the Pol oj Incense 
is an embiem of a pure heart, which glows with grat- 
itude to our great Creator for the many blessings he 
has bestowed upon us— the Hourglass serves to remind 
us how swiftly our time passes away, and how rapidly 
our lives are drawing to a close— the Scythe is figurative 
of time, and assures us that death approaches us all 
with rapid strides, and has no respect of persons. We 
have also the Spade and the Coffin, as emblems of 
mortality, and the Sprig of Evergreen to remind us 
that we have within us an immortal part which can 
never die. These last also admonish us, that as this 
transitory state is uncertain, and at best, of short 
duration, it becomes us to make preparation for that 
which is to indure forever. The tenets of our Order 
are Brotherly Love , Relief and truth — and its cardinal 
virtues are Temperance , Fortitude , Prudence and 
Justid. 

I insist upon it that when these precepts are acted on. 
according to the spirit and intent of the Institntion, so 
far presenting any thing inimical to religion, or at 
variance with morality, they would afford a powerful 
assistance to the progress of both. I pledge myself ns 
a man of truth and moral honesty, that these are the le- 
gitimate purposes for which these emblems are designed 
and that that no figure, character, or emblem is employed 
in a Lodge, but suoh as have some moral application, 
recommending the exercise of some social duty, or 
forcibly inculcate the practice of virtue. I further as- 
sert that it is the indispensable duty of the Master ol' 
every Lodge frequently to impress these truths upon 
the mind9 of the brethren. 

Many of the beneficial tendencies of Ma9oniy I am 
not at liberty to explain; because they are associated 
with the secret mysteries, and aie to be derived from 
the particular duties we owe the Order, or the in di- 
vidual 'members. 

Who among us in this happy country ean contem- 
plae the glorious events of the Revolution, and the po- 
litical, civil, and religious liberty we thereby enjoy, 
without the most sincere gratitude tu that Almighty 
Power, whose agency was so visible in that contest, 
and at the same time associating with that gratitude thr 
warmest thanks to the human agents employed in. it? 
Let us now inquire whether we are not indebted, in 
some degree, to the Order of Freemasonry for some of 
those liberties; and we shall find that without the di- 
rect agency of the members of that Institution, which 
has been so much reviled and scoflbd at, and against 
which the bitterest feelings of human nature are now 
arrayed, those who are the foremost in calumniating it 
and would gladly blot it out of existence, would at this 
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moment, have been bowed down by the oppressions of 
tyranny, and would not have dared to raise their voices 
in their own defence. Thi3 opinion is founded on the 
fact that all the Generals of the Revolutionary armies, 
(to say nothing of inferior officers and privates) inclu- 
ding the commanders of the French fleets, were mem- 
bers of this Fraternity, except a solitary instance; and 
that individual would have brought no credit upon any 
cause, when honor and humanity were concerned, for 
he became a dishonored man, and a traitor to his coun- 
try. 

If you will allow me again to mention myself I can 
say that I have enjoyed, perhaps, as good an opportu- 
nity of being instructed in the principles of Masonry as 
any other person you may ever meet with; having taken 
nine regular degrees, comprehending all that is known 
of ancient Masonry— been regularly installed Master of 
three separate Lodges, and admitted to the order of 
High Priesthood. All these degrees are as familiar to 
me as the alphabet, including mysteries, ceremonies, 
precepts, duties, lecture* and. charges. I state this to 
you* not for the purpose of boasting of my proficiency, 
but to prove that I have the means of forming correct 
estimate of the value of the Institution — so far as my 
judgment will go— of its tendency when applied to the 
different relations of life, and the moral influence it is 
calculated to exert under all circumstances. And I 
declare to you in the honesty of my heart, that there 
is. not a single preceptor principle in the whole, which 
would be unworthy of the Christian character, or which 
might not, with great propriety, be inculcated from the 
sacred pulpit. Were you in possession of the same 
means of judging, I feel assured that you would be as 
far from offering any injury to Freemasonry as I am, 
at this moment, from interfering with the spead of the 
holy religion which you profess. 

This communication is not intended as a challenge, 
for yourself or any other person, to enter into contro- 
versy or argument on this subject; for that, as you must 
see, I would be bound to decline. But I offer it in 
that spirit of conciliation and friendship, which I hope 
always to entertain towards yourself, and all others for 
whose private virtues and public usefulness I entertain 
so high a regard. I offbr it as a solicitation that, before 
you allow your feelings to be poisoned against an In- 
stitution which never has injured, and never wished to 
injure the cause of religion and its professors — au In- 
stitution of which I am a member, and the unworthy 
representative in this place, you would examine for 
ourself the evidences as well for as against it, 14 Audi 
alteram partem ” is a maxim which charity would re- 
commend, and which I am sure your own candor and 
liberality would approve. This is all I can ask — all I 
wish. We do not solicit the countenance, support or 
protection of any body; we do not expect or desire to 
make proselytes 4 , but the only favor we ask of the world, 
is to be left alone, to the enjoyment of our peaceful 
privileges, and unobtrusive exercises. When we in- 
terfere with the will, it would be but an act of retributive 
justice that we shuld receive the same treatment in re- 
turn; but before that time, charity would dwell upon 
the hope that we might be allowed to live in peace. I 
need not remind you that the Book from which we de- 
rive all wisdom, and all trutb, recommen Is to us charity 
for the failings, as well as the misfortunes of our fellow- 
creatures, and admonishes us in the most impressive 
manuer, to “judge not.” 

. Your life has been spent in acts of benevolence, and 
endeavors to render servfces of vital importance to 
your fellow-creatures. Your mission is one of charity, 
and I sincerely hope it may be one of success. In 
the performance of the duties to which our sacred 
office calls you to cry out against every thing which 
carries with it even the appearance of vice ; and if, in 
your laudible zeal to discharge this duty, you should 
raise your voice against that which is not vicious , I 
believe it is not the consequences of your having mis- 
taken its real character. 

I do not pretend to offer a defence, nor even a 
palliative, for all which has been done by Masons; it is 
only the the true character of Masonry which I wish to 
bring to light. It is not in ray power to correct all the 
abuses which have grown up under it; but so far as my 
poor influence will go, it is, and constantly shall be em- 
ployed towards the correction of as many as may come 
w my way. Had f the power, I would with an un- 
sparing hand, iod a joyful heart, lop off many excre* 
teenies, which hang upon us like a morbid growth, or 


stand “like a mildewed ear, blighting its wholesome 
brother.” 

I shall not presume so far to question your sense 
as to caution you against the many libels contained in 
those scurrilous periodicals which call themselves 
“Anti-Masonic.” All I have to request is that you 
would examine both sides, and carr y into that exami- 
nation an unprejudiced mind, and your own judgment, 
upon such evidences as may be presented to you. 1 
take the liberty of inclosing two addresses 1 delivered to 
a Lodge over which I presided in 182G and 1827. 
These, as you may see, were not intended for publi- 
cation, but were designed exclusively for the instruction 
and benefit of that Lodge. I hope that this occasion 
will afford sufficient apology for my having converted 
them to a different purpose from that originally inten- 
ded. They will serve to prove to you, that this vindi- 
cation is no trick, got up for the occasion; and by giving 
you a peep behind the scenes, will let you see what 
the actors do in their own proper capacity. I would 
also hand you a copy of the by-laws by which this 
Lodge is governed, but that they are now under re- 
vision, and are in the hand of a committee. As soon 
they shall have been regularly adopted, they may be 
seen at any time, by any body. We have, also, sever- 
al printed books on the subject, which are at all times 
open to the inspection of all persons who do not evade 
or fear exmination. 

I must here apologize for the trouble I have given 
you, and shall rely confidently on your pardon, for auy 
apparent impropriety into which my zeal may have 
carried me, when I assure you, that whatever I have 
done, has been done, under the influence of the highest 
personal regard for your self, and a proper reverence for 
the sacred office which you fill, with so much credit to 
yourself, and so much benefit to the community. I 
beg leave also, to offer you the assurance of my best 
wishes. 

Rev. • • • 


H 1 S TO R I C A L ■ 

From the London Mtgtdne. 

CAPTURE OF MADRID BY NAPOLEON. 

After the tumult of the 2nd of May, the city of 
Madrid remained in quiet submission to the French, 
until the close of July, when tho surrendor of General 
Dupont’s army to the Spaniards, at the battle of Bay - 
len, induced Joseph Buonaparte, who had been placed 
on the throne by his brother Napoleon, to withdraw 
from the capital, and take a more secure position in 
the north. But the release which the inhabitants en- 
joyed from the presence of their invaders was of short 
duration; Napoleon himself came from France to en- 
sure the subjugation of Spain, and, at the close of No- 
vember, appeared at the foot of the mountains which 
cover the approach to Madrid from the north. The 
pass of Somosierra, through which his route lay, being 
forced, the way to Madrid was open to the French; and 
certainly the state of the capital offered little that was 
likely to impede its capture. Before the pass had been 
forced, orders had been issued to arm and embody the 
inhabitants; other measures were also taken; but the 
preparations had been delayed too long to be now of 
any essential service. The people were ready, and 
willing to do their duty; but there was none to guide 
them in such an emergency. They demanded ammu- 
nition. and among the catridges which they received 
there happened to be some which contained sand in- 
stead of gunpowder. A cry of treason was instantly 
raised, and the mob began to look for victims on whom 
to wreak their fury’. Some one accused the Marquis 
of Perales; the rabble at once rushed to his house, 
murdered him, and dragged his body through the 
streets, exulting in what they believed his deserved 
punishment. 44 Many others, of inferior note, fell vic- 
tims to this fury,” says Colonel Napier; “for no man 
was safe, none durst assume authority to control, none 
durst give honest advice: the houses were thrown open, 
the bells of the convents and churches rang incessant- 
ly, and a band of ferocious armed men traversed the 
streets in all the madness of popular insurrection.” j 

On the 2nd of December, the French cavalry came 
within sight of Madrid, and took possession of the 
heights ; Buonanarte arrived at noon, an the same day 
and then gave orders for summoning the town to sur- 
render. An avie-d^- can^p of Marshal Bessie res ‘ was 
sent on this duty; he was se zed by the people, and 
was on the point of being massacred, when the Spanish 


soldiers, ashamed of such conduct, rescued him. Th«* 
infantry came up the same night, and in the following 
day an attack was made on the palace of the Buen 
Retiro, a weak irregular work, which was of importance 
as commanding the city. A thousand Spaniards fell 
in its defence, but the place Was carried; other advan- 
tages were gained by the French; and on the 4th, the 
town was again summoned by Marshal Berthier, who 
used the most terrifying arguments to enforce the ne- 
cessity of a surrender. 44 Immense batteries,” he said, 
“are mounted; mines are prepared to blow up your 
principal buildings; columns of troops are at the* en- 
trances of the town, of which some companies ofsbarp 
shooters have made themselves masters. But the em- 
peror, always generous in the course of his victories, 
suspends the attack till two o’clock. To defend 
Madrid is contrary to the principles of war, and inhu- 
man toward the inhabitants.” The leaders of the peo- 
ple were not the men whose daring boldness might 
lead them to resist such arguments as these, even if 
they had been true, to their trust; the treachery of one 
of them, that one in whom the people placed their 
highest confidence — Don Thomas Meria — is now un- 
disputed. 

This individual, accompanied by another Spaniard, 
went out to Bertbier’stentj, and assured him of the wil- 
lingness of the chiefs to surrender the city, but pre- 
sented that they were unable, at the moment, to per- 
suade the people to agree to such a step; accordingly, 
they requested a suspension of arms for a short time.^— 
The “unworthy deputies.” as Mr. Southey calls them, 
were then introduced to the presence of Buonaparte, 
who exhibited, on the occasion, one of those theatrical 
displays in which be delighted to indulge. 44 You use 
the name of the people to no purpose,” he said; “if 
you cannot appease them and restore tranquillity, it is 
because you have inflamed them, and led them astray 
by propagating falsehoods. Call together the clergy, 
the heads of convents, the alcaldes, the men of proper- 
ty and influence, and let the city capitulate before six 
o’clock in the morning, or it shall cease to exist.” He 
then reproached the Spaniards in bold language for 
their conduct towards himself, and read them a lecture 
on their bad faith, in not observing the treaty of Bay- 
len — in suffering Frenchraent to be assassinated, and 
in seizing upon the French squdrom at Cadiz “This 
rebuke,” says Sir “Walter Scott, 44 was gravely urged 
by the individual who had kidnapped the royal 
family of Spain while they courted his protection 
as his devoted vassals; who had seized the for- 
tresses into which his troops had been received as 
friends and allies; who had floated the streets of Madrid 
with the blood of its population; and, finally, who had 
taken it upon him to assume the supreme authority, 
and dispose of the crown of Spain, under no better pre- 
text than that he had the will and the power to do so. 
Had a Spaniard been at liberty to reply to the Lord of 
Legions, and reckon with him injury for injury, false- 
hood for falsehood, drop of blood for drop of blood, 
what an awful balance must have been struck against 
him!” 


The conclusion of this harangue was decided, “lie- 
turn to Madrid I give you tilt six o’clock in the morn- 
ing; come back at that nour, if you have to announce 
the submission of the people; otherwise, you and your 
troops shall be put to the sword.” “Had there been a 
Spaniard present,” says Mr. Southey, “to have replied 
as became him on behalf of his country, Buonaparte 
would have trembled at the reply, like Felix before the 
Apostle.” There was none such, however, to be found; 
and Napoleon’s threats produced their full effect. On 
the morning of the 5th, Madrid snrrendeted; General 
Belliard marched in and took 'possession of the city, 
the Spanish troops having quitted it on the opposite 
side during the night. 

The capital remained in the possession of the French 
until the middle of 1812; the decisiye victory gained by 
Lord Wellington at Salamanca, in the month of July 
in that year, compelled Joseph Buonaparte, to quit 
Madrid, leaving in it only a small garrison. 


Proscription of Mourning Apparel . — A meeting has 
been held by the citizen? of Cazenovia, N, Y., when it 
was. resolved that the. yrearing of mourning clothes for 
the dead was useless, and proceeded more from osten- 
tation than sincere regret. The meeting therefore, de> 
termined to use their influence to abolish the faskktfr 
from society. 
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S KETCHES OF TRAVEL . 

THE GRAVE OF BYRON. 

The church stands rather apart from the village, a: 
the further end of it. It is a modest, quiet, lowly 
country sanctuary, and presents no subject for obser- 
vance, either in its architecture or ornaments. The 
clerk shows the church, and rejoices in the very un 
common name of Green. He is a little, active old 
man, bordering on seventy, with dark eyes, and nim- 
ble gait, and is blessed with a most voluble tongue. He 
lives at some little distance from the Church; hut, as 
he holds the ke; s, his presence and good offices are 
indispensable. 

v The poet lies under the chancel; his feet pointing 
to the outer wall. His coffin is placed upon his mo- 
ther’s, and exactly covers it. The children of the 

Sunday school — for it is kept in the chancel are 

taught over his grave! The inscription on his mother’s 
coffin runs thus; 

The Honorable Catherine Gordon Byron 
ofGight; 

Mother of George, Lord Byron, 
and lineal descendant, of the 

Earl of Huntley, and Lady Jean Stuart, 
daughter of 

King James the First of .Scotland; 

Died in the 45th year of her age. 

August 1st, 1811 

The family pew is a large square seat, close to the 
'pulpit, and belongs to the estate. Lord Byron, when 
-a boy, and his mother, are recollected to have occasion- 
ally occupied it. 

At the back of the seat, and between it and the small 
•chancel door, is the simple marble tablet erected by 
the poet’s affectionate sister, the Honorable Augusta 
Mary Leigh, to his memory. “ She waited,” the clerk 
7*aid, ‘a whole year, in the hope that one nearer allied to 
him than herself would do honor to his memory; and 
yet, at the end of that period, finding no step had’been 
taken, planned the tablet you see, and wrote the inscrip- 
tion, K 

In the vault beneath. 

Where many of his ancestors and his mother 
are hurried, 

Lie the remains of 
George Gordon No*I Byron, 

Lord Byron, of Rochdale, 

In the county of Lancaster; 

The author of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. 

He was bom in London, on the 
22d of January, 1785. 

He died at Missilonghi, in Western Greece, on the 
19th of April, 1824, 

Engaged in the glorious attempt to restore that 
country to her ancient freedom and renown. 

His sister. 

The Honorable Augusta Mary Leigh, 

Placed this tablet to his momery. 

Below the tablet are his arms, and the motto, Crede 
Byron. 

The three concluding lines of the inscription will al- 
ways excite very painful feelings. Strange that on his 
■ i’ter should devolve the duty of perpetuating his me- 
mory! Where was his wealthy widow! Where his 
only child? Was the remark, then, just, which the 
most melencholy of all his letters contains, that “the 
only being who ever really loved him was his sis- 
ter?” 

The visiters to his grave have been most numerous. 
The names of many distinguished foreigners are to be 
found in the album kept by the clerk; and during the 
summer months rarely a day elapses without bringing 
to this remote sanctuary one or more parties desirous 
ot doing homage to the poet’s shade. Among the 
many distinguished names which the clerk’s record 
contains, I noted his who has written such a touch- 
ing account of his visit to Newstead. It is entered 
thus: 

f * Washington Irving, January 8 th 1832.” 

“Ah!” says the clerk, he was a very sensible, feel- 
ing, reflecting gentleman! I remember him well. He 
was calm and quiet; lost in thought, seemingly; and 
did not seem to conduct himself in the extravagant and 
unaccountable manner some of many customers are 
pleased to do.” 

“Extravagant! how so ?” 


“Why, sir,” says Mr. Green, seating himself some- 
what daintly upon a little round stool that was consid- 

rably the worse for wear, and assuming an oratorical 
attitude, “we have visiters here from all parts of the 
world: and the manner in which some of them conduct 
themselves is, to my mind, quite irrational. Some 
weep when they see his grave* and others appear stu- 
pified — quite overcome by their feelings. Some stand 
upon it, and repeat stanzas from ‘Childe Harold,’ or 

Lara;’ some — I’m shocked to say it — verses from ‘Don 
Tuan.* One young gentlemen-lhe was an American 
poet — wanted to be shut up in the church all night 
by himself !— as if, in my responsible situation, I could 
listen to sush proposals for a moment ! Some— They 
were foreigners— have knelt down upon the stone and 
kissed it. Tn truth, sir, there’s no end to the me^rins 
of the gentlefolks who come here.” 

“They should have bnried him elsewhere,” said I, 
musingly. 

“Why, so they would— in Westminster Abbey, no 
doub'; but, you see, nothing sacred found favor in his 
eyes, hor had he any very great respect for constituted 
authority! So the dean declined having him. And a 
very happy thing it was for me, that the dean came to 
such a proper resolution. 

“ But he should have been buried there, neverthe- 
less.” 

“Why so?” says the clerk, pettishly. “After all, 
what did he do for mankind? Did he discover the 
stram engine, like Watt? or the safety-lamp, like Davy? 
or the spinning-jenny, like Arkwright? He was a 
fashionable poet, and wrote fine verses with bad mor- 
als.’. 

“Amid the multitude,” said I, anxious to change 
the subject, “ who have bent their steps hither, do you 
chance to recolect whether his widow or daughter is in- 
cluded. 

“ Not to my knowledge. I rather think not. I in- 
varariably keep the key, and I am quite sure I should 
recollect the person of Lady Byron. The Duke of 
Orleans, and I rather think the Duke of Sussex, asked 
me the same question, and so did Sir Robert Wilmot 
Horton. His sister, Mrs. Leigh, visited his grave soon 
afterthe erection of the tablet, and wept over him long 
and silently. — She loved him fondly, sir, and so does 
Col.Wildtnan, of the Abbey. He’s a fine specimen of) 
an English gentleman. He buried old Joe Murray, the 

boatman, an old retainer of my lord’s, very near him 

just were you are standing, sir — because he recollected 
my lord’s partiality for old Joe, and thought it was 
4 a fellowship in death’ which even he would not dis 
approve.” 

Th© mom* hy this thne had risen, and beaming 
through the chancel window, fell brightly on the burial 
vault, and tipped the marble tablet with softened and 
silvery radience. B urke.s affecting apostrophe occurred 
to me, “ What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue ! ” I turned to gaze for the last time on the 
poet’s resting place.— The thought of talents abused, 
and opportunites wasted, and energies misdirected rush- 
ed painfully across me; and forgetting for a moment that 
I belonged to another and a purer communion, humbly 
and ernestly did an ejaculation escape me for the rescue 
and repose of his soul ! 


to mystify and bamboozle simple people. 

2. One who raises or conspires to raise any such gabble, 
hubbub, hollabalo, row, fuse, or other commotion, 
with intent to mystify, dec. 

I£unibug(verb ) — To mystify and bamboozle simple 
people, by raising any gabble, hnbbub hollabalo, row , 
fuss, dec. To do the public. To behave hum- 
bugously. 

Humbugeous (the g soft)— Of or belonging to any 
gabble, hubbub, dec 

Humb ug eously—l n an humbugeous manner. 
Humbugeousness— A natural alacrity in humbug. 

A genera] disposition to humbugeous principles. 
We have thought it right to carry out our derivatL 
ves thus far, for we conceive that i practical philologist 
never does a more acceptable service than when he re- 
cognizes the conversational wants of the public. Be- 
sides, neologism is allowed to be necessary in propor- 
to the spread of science — words ought to keep pace with 
things. Humbug is that mighty principle which con- 
trols, and, as it were, conducts the operations of man- 
kind. It may be said to be “ the air we breathe.* The 
whole town is infected with it; it flies from house to 
house— darts, like the electric fluid, hither and thither 
—through the key -hole, down the chimney, along the 
bell-wires. It arrests us in the street, takes us by the 
button, overwhelms us, sends us home choking. Per- 
sons the least addicted to hurnbugeousness are found 
discharging on others the subtle elements with which 
they have themselves become unconsciously filled. 
The truthful and mendacious alike uphold the battery 
of falsehood — those at the nega. 

Conveniences of a House . — A gentleman who had 
lately built a house, was showing it to a friend and with 
great glee was pointing out all its various accommoda- 
tions. “ My dear sir,” interrupted the other, “have 
you made the staircase wide enough to bring down 
your own coffin?” 


H U 


Definition of Humbug . — An English journal con- 
tains the following clever and humerous observations 
respecting humbug . We find it in Sylvester’s New 
Reporter. The editor has stripped it of the political 
allusions, and given it an American dress. 

“ There is a word, a plain English word, the strict or- 
thodoxy of which is less clear than its conventional 
force. That word is humbug— a word much in use, 
but never yet, we believe, properly defined. Humbug 
is either abstract or personal — either a certain thing or 
a certain individual practising, professing, or other- 
wise remarkable for, that thing. But let us set forth, 
with due ceremony, and transfer the word at once to the 
pages of the dictionary. The reader must not be 
startled at some novel derivatives from the great word, 
which are demanded by the times. 

Humbug — (hum and bug. probably from the La- 
tin— 

“Quo non atrociorunquam. 

Verily do thinko, terris apparuit humbug.) 

. Any gabble, hubbub, hollabalo, row; fuss, or other 
commotion, raised about nothing at all, with intent 


BY WC RDS. 

HunVs Dog . — He is like Hunt’s dog, will neither 
go to church nor stay at home. One hunt, a laboring 
man at a small town in Shropshire, kept a mastiff, 
which, on being shut up on Sundays, whilst his master 
went to church, howled so terrible as to disturb the 
whole village; wherefore his master resolved to take 
him to church with him. But when he came to the 
church door, the dog, having perheps formerly been 
whipped* out by the sexton, refused to enter; where- 
upon Hunt exclaimed loudly against his obstinacy, 
which would neither go to church nor stop at home.— 
This- shortly bee a rue a by-word for discontented and 
whimsical persons. 

Blarney . — He has licked the Blarney stone; he deals 
in the wonderful. The Blarney stone is a triangular 
stone on the very top of an ancient castle of that name, 
in the county of Cork in Ireland, extremely difficult of 
access, so that to have ascended to it, was considered 
as a proof of perseverance, courage and ability, whereof 
many are supposed to claim the honor who never 
achieved the adventure: and to tip the Blarney, is fig- 
uratively used for telling a marvellous story, or falsity, 
and also sometimes to express flattery. 

Curse of Scotland.— The nine of diamonds: diamonds 
it is said, imply royalty, being ornaments to the impe- 
rial crown, and every ninth king of Scotland has been 
observed for many ages, to be a tyrant and a curse to 
that country. Others say it is from its similarity to the 
arms Argyle; the Duke of Argyle having been very in-* 
stumental in bringing about the union, which by some 
Scotch patriots has been considered detrimental to their 
country. [Another explanation we have heard is, that the 
order for the massacre at Glenco in 1691 was written 
hastily on the back of a card which the commanding 
officer had that evening employed in playing with his 
victims.] 

Choak Pear. — Figuratively, an unanswerable objec- 
tion; also a machine formerly used in Holland by rob- 
bers; it was of iron, shaped like a pear; this they forced 
into the mouths of persons from whom they intended 
to extort money, and, on turning a key, certain interior 
springs thrust forth a number ofpoints in all directions, 
which so enlarged it that it could not be taken out of 
the mouth; and the iron, being case-hardened, could 
not be filed; the only methods of getting rid of it were, 
either by cutting the mouth, or advertising a reward for 
the key. These pears were also called pears of agony. 
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POPULAR TALES. A funeral procession, in solemn and regular, array, cottage withheld, of identifying it. 

moved steadily along within a few paces of the spot “ God pity you, poor shorn Iamb ! is it you ?” ex- 

THE PHANTOM FUNERAL. where he stood. The pall, the bier, the coffin, and the claimed the stout Highlander in a faltering voice, as 
[concluded.] mourning habiliments, all were as distinct and palpa- the wasted lineaments, of Mari became visible from 'the 

Murdoch gave the excited creature the promise she ble as the commonest occurrences of life, and they folds of the plaid; “is it you, or is’t your wraith that 
desired, and then stood silent for a few moments, sur- gradually approached nearer and nearer with their has breasted the wind and the storm for nae purpose 
prised and bewildered. slow and measured movement, and theii noiseless tread, but to scare the little sense that ye left me, clean 

“ Oh, Murdoch ! Murdoch !” said Mari, in a voice of till the gazer felt his eye -strings crack as he measured awa ?” 
utter despair, “what shall we do to keep my father the disminishing distance. On they come, dark, dis- “ Murdoch! Murdoch!” answered the poor maiden 
at home ? Remember my words last night, and then mal, and solemn — nearer, nearer, and nearer— on they in a spent and feeble tone that sounded itself like the 
ask if any childish whim is on my spirit now. Mur- came with a dread which was the more horrible be- wail of the tempest, “come your ways; it was indeed 
doch, you can testify to the truth of mine observance. c iuse it gave back no sound. Murdoch felt theatmos- the spirit that brought this wretched body over the 
You can say whether phantasies struggle with truth phere of a crowd; felt their garments stir the air as mountain in life. Blessings on you, Murdoch, for ex- 
within my brain till it be crazed. Oh, Murdoch ! Mur- they passed him; felt the burial-pall flap beside his peering me; the laid and the brogues will not be to 
doch! tell you the old man, that if he go to the burial, very cheek, and his soul shuddered with horror.— seek. Come auickly, Murdoch. My strength (ailed 
he will not return. Tell him that he will leave his child The faces of friends and kinsmen were among that me, o 1 1 should have been earlier. Come— come ! they 
an orphan, and his wife a widow, and that his old bones company of wraiths, and Murdoch felt the arm of Mari are near the Chrom by this time,” and she pulled 
shaft whiten whete never a voice will wail his coronach, grasp his neck with a convulsive clutch as the last the corner of his plaid, and turned once more towards 
nor kindly hand be nigh to close his eyelids, or to stragglers passed the spot. Another, and another lin- the door. 

streak his corpse; that no lyke wake will be held over gered; oue more — it was Robin Ure. A white mist “ An’ where is it ye would lead me now, Mari?” said 
him, nor grass grow green upon his heart. Oh, Mur- fell upon the vision of Murdoch, and with a scream of the shepherd. “ Ye are no able for a longer walk the 
doch! Murdoch! is it not an awful thing to dieun- agony, he fell senseless upon the heather. night. Sit down, an’ rest ye, Mari dear, and take olf 

blessed, and by our own wilful agency? to sleep with When Murdoch awoke from his trance he was alone, that snowy plaid, and 1*11 kindle up the logs again; and * 
unhallowed things, and to leave those we love best wi- Mari had disappeared, the sky was pure and cloudless, here’s new milk in the corner, that I brought in, little 
thout a prayer for*hem or ourselves?” and the full moon shed light and gladness over the val- thinking ye would need it, and you’ll soon be warm 

The poor girl stopped her gasping address, and her ley. The shepherd arose, with a heavy sickness at and strong again; and by morning dawn, we’ll set oft‘ 

whole form seemed to heave with agitation. Murdoch his heart, and a bewilderment in his brain, that render- to Glenshee. Your poor mother will be half-crazed 

soothed her for a while with promises of his utmost ed his memory dim. He was gradually conscious of when she misses you.” And he strove earnestly to 
endeavours to move the resolution of her father, and some deadly peril that hung over his old and valued lead her mind from the subject of her continued ram- 
she grew calmer under the hopes of success with which friend; a peril which he had promised all his eflorts to ble, but it was all in vain; she stamped her foot upon 
he strove to reassure her. avert, and which rendered his presence in the cottage the ground impatiently. “Warmed and fed ?” said 

^ An’ what for should we no follow poor old Angus an immediate necessary. she indignantly, “when I might be looking my last 

to his lang hame, Mari?” asked he at last. “Angus The next moment he had turned his back upon the upon those who will never be wanned or fed again!— * 
was one of your father’s oldest friends on all Ben Shee; shealing, and was wending his way with enfeebled steps Man! I tell you to come with me, if you would not rue it 
an’ he must hae a gude reason forit before he agree to towards his home. “ I have seen the future,” was his to the last moment of your life,” and she turned: fron* 
stay at hame, an* let others mourn for him. Tell me, reflection, “ and is mine hand to change the decrees him again with a gesture of command. 

Mari dear, what ye are afraid for?” of Providence?” Human companionship at that mo- “ Whither then, Mari,” said the shepherd submis- 

Mari flung the plaid far back from her face and head, ment would have shaken again the scarcely-established lively, “whither am I to follow yon? You cannot reach 
and turned her forehead up to the white moonshine, intellect, and he walked homeward. Sleep was not Chtom Dhu, were you as strong as I am, before mornr 
till Murdock could see that the beam itself was not destined to visit the eyes of Murdoch during that, nor mg, unless you climb the south shoulder of the Devil’* 
more wan and deathlike. Her features were all at many succeeding nights of his existence, and the Dyke; and, when ye are even on the top o? the crag, 
work with the spell of her malady; she waved her arms whole of the next day he walked about like one in a it takes a stronger limb and a firmer foot than yours to, 
for him to follow, and then flitted past him to a small dream, with the horrible spell of his memory clinging make its way down the other side.” 
ridge, or knoll, on the margin of her favourite stream, to him like a fiend, and making the very sunshine “ There is no need, Murdoch,” answered* the unfor- 

Wnen she had gained the summit, she stood with her black with its presence. tunate in her former tone of helplessness. “ We can 

back towards the waters, her face turned fully up to A dreadful mystery was before him; he knew not but look upon the work of doom were we beside it, that 
the sky, and her arms stretched out over the valley what evil it portended, but, to look upon the similitude may as well be done>from the crag itself.” 

at her feet, the impersonation of an inspired pries- of the living, he well knew, was to number them short- The storm was somewhat abated when they set forth,, 

tess. lv with the dead, and he felt, as it were, instinctively and, though the snow still fell heavily, there was no 

“ See, see, they are coming,” said she, in an eager that he had seen Robin for the last time. A feverish impenetrable mist of moving wreaths to make their 
and concentrated tone, and with her eyes fastened up- desire was upon him to make one in that company of progress one of danger as well as of difficulty. Mur- 
on some object in the valley, which Murdoch fancied wraiths; and, despite his solemn vow to Mari, the temp- doch was hurried along by his frail conductress with 
the dimnignt alone prevented him from tracing; “they tation rose strong and vivid to follow in the train of an activity that seemed the*efibot ofwoasaxnpernatural 
are coming slowly— slowly — a bonny burial, an’ six Angus’s funeral, and witness, even at the cost of par- gift. She made her way throi^h the drifted snow 
mourners at the bier; they are coming o’er the moor o’ ricipating in, the danger that threatened it. with a speed which taxed even his own powers; and 

Chrom Dhu, and their black shadows are following The burial would take place at early morning; and, glided up the toilsome ascent which led to the De- 
them like spirits. Stand aside, Murdoch; they will as the churchyard lay far away, it was necessary that vil’s Dyke so quickly and easily, that Murdoch felt 
i iass even now, and we may count the bearers, and see he should set out overnight, that he might join the his blood chill with the remembrance that she was not 
it Robin Ure be among them.” procession in its march. He was resolved to go. — gifted like himself. At length the summit of the crag 

Murdoch stared wistfully at the spell-bound creature The clouds of the previous night had fulfilled their was gainegl, and Mari stood fearlessly on its ridge, and 
before him, and, as he scanned the deathly features omen, for a heavy fall of snow continued throughout looked over into the wild hollow of Chrom Dhu. 

and gleaming eyes, his heart swelled with a compas- the day, and, by the hour of starting, had rendered The Chrom was a lonely moor, or, rather a peat- 

sionate longing to arrest, even in its progress, the de- the mountain-path neither pleasant nor safe to tra- hagg, leafless and trackles, that yawned in one long 
strovihg influence that was upon her. He felt that it verse; but Murdoch was determined to share the peril stripe of savage sterility at the foot of the precipice. In 
could be no visible shadow on which her gaze was fix- of which he alone had received the warning, and by the middle pf the waste lay a small sheet of mosa-wa- 
ed with such a fearful intensity, for the moor of Chrom midnight he was prepared to start. The storm still ter, unfathomably deep, but generally discernible from 
Dhu was far away over the other side of the raoun- raged, and the wind drifted the snow about in wreaths, all points, stagnant and motionless as it was, from the. 
tain. He took both her cold hands, and, chafing them till the density of the atmosphere became appalling: colour of its surface, which was esteemed a sufficient 
gently with his own, spoke kindly to her in words of yet the spell-stricken shepherd did not waver in his warrant for the safety of the cattle, that might other- 
comfort and remonstrance. purpose. He folded his pfoid about him, and quench- wise have been tempted to its margin. The wild sin- 

Yon’8 no Chrom Dhu, Mari dear; it's your ain bon- ed his solitary fire, and was about to extinguish the gularity of the Chrom was this night completely veiled 
me Glen-shee, an' there’s nae living shadows moving lamp before he went forth, when a low knocking at by the pure covering of snow that lay deep and spot- 
on it; but the waving of your ain black firs you are the door, and a feeble and continued moan, sent the less upon its bosom. Even the black pool had been 
looking at, and the clouds that are scudding so mirki- blood to his heart, and the tremor to his limbs, which previously frozen up, and retained, in consequence* its 
ly ower the moor. Let us go, Mari; ye will catch your a less mysterious incident might hare lent them in the share of the universal shroud. The dull white light 
very. death in this dreary night.” present fever of his imagination. ofthe sky, and the uniformity of the earth, made every 

“ Trees and clouds !” said the maiden with a terrible After a few moments of hesitation, however, the object, even at the foot of the crag, distinctly visible; 

Hugh; “ do they bury each other, and walk in such knocking was repeated r and Murdoch advanced to the and Murdoch stood motionless, gazing downwards, ex- 
go edit ranks as these do? Kneel down, poor clay, and door, wondering if any human applicant could indeed peering each moment that ho numbered, to see, the 
you shall see.” seek shelter on such a night. The gust blew out the funeral procession of Angus Bano enter the Qhrom on 

Murdoch almost unconsciously obeyed her, and she lamp as he slowly undid the fastening of the door, and its progress to the churchyard, 
stood Staging over him, so a9 as to tiring their figures looked abroad upon the tempest. A dim object lay The snow had ceased, and the dawn was far advanced,, 
into the Closest possible contact; then placing one half across the threshold, and ho moved it with his leaving the whole sweep ofthe valley at their command; 
handupoh her side, she made him look through the hand before he could be convinced that thence issued and before Murdoch had recovered breath from the 
angle formed by her elbow, and speak not till his gaze die piteous moaning which met his ear. A very slight steep ascent of the crag, the foremost of the train of 
Was done. The prohibition was unnecessary. Mur- exertion was sufficient to place the creature— by what- mourners appeared in view. They came in one large 
doch drew his breath between his closed teeth, the ever’denomination it went— upon its feet, and Murdoch group, closely gathered about the bier, and followed by 
blood stood stiH in his veins, his flesh moved, ahd his turned it to the-half-open door, that the vague light of one or two straggling lingerers, exactly as Murdoch 
brain sickened irith horror. the sky might give him the means, which the darkened! remembered their arrangement in his vision ofthn- 
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night. On they wertt — their black figures clearly tra- 
ced upon the white ground, and each one casting a 
long shadow, that loomed far over the earth, with a 
strange and frightful appearance in the solitude. On 
they came; and Mari's breath came in suffocating gasps 
and she tossed her arui9 wildly to the sky. Murdoch 
watched them with an eagerness that bound every 
sense into one long gaze. On they came, slowly, 
steadily— on and on. till they had reached the middle 
of he moor. Murdoch's heart quailed and sickened 
within him, and Mari laughed in her agony with a cry 
of madness. 

“ God be merciful ! The pool ! the pool!" shouted 
Murdoch, till his broad chest heaved and strained with 


accomplish great beneficial changes rests in her hands, 
and if she do not exercise it, she will fail in discharging 
an important duty, and it will be, because she deviates 
from the path of nature, forsakes the correct road, lead- 
ing to useful eminence, and to eminent usefulness, to 
wander amidst mazy windings, and intricate bye-paths, 
where, although, 9he may find much to amuse, and to 
excite and gratify curiosity, she will meet with nothing 
sufficient to compensate for the pure delights which 
9 he foregoes, by bartering her Eden innocence to taste 
of the fruit of the tree of worldly knowledge. G. 

Albany, September. 

MISCELLANY. 


the effort. 

It was in vain; the doomed train had missed their 
way on that ttackless desert, and were all in the centre 
of the lake before the treacherous ice gave way. It was 
the work of an instant. One crackling sound reached 
even to the ears of the watchers— one fell plunge, and 
the bier and the mourners, the dead and the doomed, 
were engulfed for ever. Murdoch caught Mari in his 
arms, as in her frenzy she would hate leapt from the 
crag at the moment of their immersion, and, flinging 
her over his shoulder like a three years' child, he took 
his sorrowful way to the desolate cottage of Glen- 
shee. 

The afflicted creature moaued and sobbed for awhile 
in his arms, as if the fury of her paroxysm were subsi- 
ding, and as each gasp came feebler and feebler, Mur- 
doch pleased himself with the thought that her terrible 
exertions were repaid by sleep. At last the 9ound9 of 
her mourning ceased entirely; her head hung heavier 
and heavier on his neck, and Murdoch reached the 
shealing like one who walks in a dream. Mari was 
dead; and Murdoch gave to poor old Elsepeth the body 
mf her child, and the news of her widowhood, at the 
name moment. 

Murdoch's experience of second sight was not fatal. 
He is still alive, and, 

A better end awuer man 

He roee the morrow morn. 

EDUCATION. 

For the American Muonic Register and Literary Companion 

THE EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 

Woman should be well educated. I apprehend there 
Is no danger of educating her too well, though there 
may be, and there is, danger of educating her amiss. — 
All useful branches of science, every department of 
literature, demands a degree of her attention ; but she 
should be careful not to allow any one study, or pur- 
suit to engross her attention, to the neglect or exclu- 
sion of others, equally, entitled to her notice. Placed, 
as she ever has been, and even must be, in a sphere 
where she is in constant intercourse with the young 
and the budding mind, which depends on her for its 
bloom, its beauty, and its growth, she should have no 
bias but towards goodness, no engagements that interfere 
with her agreeable duties, no pursuits that widely dis- 
tract her attention— no thoughts even, whose impulse 
is not from a pure heart. To me. it seem9 proper that 
she should possess a balance of knowledge, (if I may 
be allowed the expression) or an equal acquaintance 
with all useful sciences and subjects, without aiming 
at high eminence in any particular one. Her general 
duties are the same in every station, or condition in 
life. Her sex is not like ours, obliged to sever into 
different professions or pursuits, and consequently, 
there is no necessity that she should excel in any one 
science more than another. 

While much attention should be given to the educa- 
tion of the intellects of females, . the most careful at- 
tention should be bestowed on their moral cultivation; 
for it is woman who is to give the tone of sentiment to 
future generations. On her, depends in a great degree, 
the welfare, and the happiness of the world, in coming 
ages. Let her mind, therefore, be trained in such a 
manner, as will best develop® her good, her agreeable, 
and her useful qualities. Educate her not to aspire for 
those things which cannot heighten her usefulness, as 
well as her enjoyment, and be careful that you suppress 
not the moral, to educate the intellectual, faculties. 1 
repeat, if the world is even to be reformed; and its mo- 
ral condition improved; if the tempest of human passion 
is ever to becalmed; if the tumult of ambitions and 
worldly strife, is ever to be stilled, it must, and it will be 
Uffected by the influence of woman. The power to 


INSTANCE OF LONG ABSTINENCE. 

A Young man of studious and melancholy turn of 
mind, troubled with some sypmtoms of indigestion and 
internal complaints, and aided, perhaps by the strength 
of imagination, and by some mistaken notions about 
religion, resolved to cure himself by abstinence. He 
withdrew himself suddenly from his business and friends, 
took lodgings in an obscure street, and resolved to 
abstain from all solid food, and only to moisten his 
mouth from time to time with water, slightly flavoured 
with the juice of oranges. Afterthree days abstinence, 
till the craving for food subsided, and he pursued his 
studies without further inconvenience. He used no 
excersise, slept but little, and spent the greater part of 
the night in reading. The quantity of water used each 
day was from half a pint to a pint, and the juice of 
two oranges, to flavour the water, served him a week. 

He persisted in his regimen for sixty days, without 
variation. During the last ten days of it, his strength 
failed rapidly; and finding himself unable to rise from 
his bed, he began to be alarmed. He had hitherto 
flattered himself that histu.iport was preternatural, and 
indulged his imagination with the prospect of some 
great event, whicn he expected would follow this re- 
markable abstinence. But his delusion vanished, and 
he gradually found himself wasting, and sinking to the 
grave. 

About this time, his friends found out his retreat, and 
prevailed upon him to admit the visit of a respectable 
clergyman, who convinced him of the fallacy of his 
visionary ideas; and succeeded,, finally in obtaining his 
consent to any plan that might be conducive to his re- 
coveiy. Dr Willan, a respectable physician was then 
called in for advice, and visited him on the 23d of March 
1786 and on the sixty-first day of his fast. The doctor 
found him reduced to the last stage of existence, and 
he states, ” that his whole appearance suggested the 
idea of a okelton, prepared for drying the rrrasc lean poo it 
in their natural situation. His eyes were not deficient in 
lustre; his voice was sound and clear, notwithstanding 
his general weakness, but attended with great imbecility 
of mind. He had undertaken in his retirement to copy 
the bible in short hand, wich he showed the doctor ; 
executed nearly a9 far as the second book of Kings ; 
he had also made some improvements in short-hand 
writing. F rom the 23d to 28th of March, he w; s so much 
recovered,nnder a proper regimen, thatke could easily 
walk across the room; but on the 29, he lost his recollec- 
tion and ultimately died on the 9th of April, nature 
being quite exhausted. 

Dr. Willan believes that this young man's case of 
fasting is longer than any recorded in the annals of 
physic : and that he could scarcely have supported 
himself through it, except from an enthusiastic turn of 
mind nearly bordering upon insanity, the efect of which, 
in fortifying the body against cold and hunger, is so 
well known. 

Declivity of Rivers.— A very slight declivity suffices 
t > give the running motion to water. Three inches 
per mile, in a smooth, straight channel, gives a velocity 
of about three miles an hour. The Ganges, which 
gathers the waters of the Himalaya Mountains, the lof- 
tiest in the world, is, at 1800 miles from its mouth, only 
800 feet above the level of the sea — that is, about twice 
the height of St. Paul's Church in London (or the 
height of Arthur's Seat near Edinburgh), and to fall 
these 800 feet, iu its long course, the water requires 
more than a month. The great river, Magdalena, in 
South America, running for 1000 miles, between two 
ridges of the Andes, falls only 500 feet in all that dis- 
tance. Above the commencement of the thousand 
miles, it is seen descending in rapids and cataracts from 
the mountains, Tlie gigantic Itio de la Plata has so 
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gentle a descent to the ocean, that in Paraguay, 1500 
miles from its mouth, large ships are seen, which have 
sailed against the current all the way by the force of the 
wind alone; that is to say, on the beautifully inclined 
plane of the stream, have been gradually lifted by the 
soft wind, and even against the current, to an elevation 
greater than that of our loftiest spires ,—Amott's Phy- 
sics. 


Among the Chinese novelties to be seen in the vici- 
nity of Canton, but more especially about Wampoa, 
are the duckboats, used as residence for the owners and 
their families, m well as for their numerous feathered 
charge. The fledged bipeds inhabit the hold of the 
boat, and the human bipeds, or keepers, the upper ac- 
commodations of the vessel. These boats are most 
abundant about the rice-fields, near the river, soon af- 
ter the harvest has been gathered in, as at that time 
the broad-billed animals glean the fields, and have a 
better prospect of a supply of food than at any other 
period. The owner of the boat moves it from plaee to 
place, according to the opportunities that may be offer- 
ed to him of feeding his flock. On the arrival of the 
boat at the appointed spot, or one considered proper 
for feeding the quacking tribe, a signal of a whistle 
causes the flock to waddle in regular order from their 
domicil across the board placed for their accommoda- 
tion, and then, rambling about, undergo the process 
of feeding. When it is considered by their keeper that 
they have gorged sufficiently, another signal 19 made 
for the return of the birds; immediately upon hearing 
it, they congregate and re-enter the boat. The first 
duck that enters is rewarded with some paddy, the last 
is whipped for beiHg dilatory; so that it is ludicrous to 
see the last birds, (knowing by sad experience the fate 
that awaits them,) making efforts cn masse to fly over 
the backs of the others, to escape the chastisement in- 
flicted upon the ultimate duck. — Bennett's Wander- 
ings. 

WOLF-CATCHING IN NORWAY. 

In Norway, and perhaps in some other northern 
countries, the following very simple contrivance is used 
for the capture of the wolf: — In a circle of about six or 
eight feet in diameter, stakes are driven so close to 
each other that a wolf cannot creep through, and which 
are high enough to prevent his leaping over them. In 
the midst of this circle a single stake is driven, to 
which a lamb or a young kid is bound. Around this 
circle a second is formed, of which the stakes are as 
close and as high as the inner one, and at a distance not 
greater than will permit of a wolf to pass conveniently, 
but no: to allow of his turning round. In the outer 
circle a door is formed, which opens inward, and rest* 
against the inner circle, but moves easily on its hin- 
ges, and fastens itself on shutting. Through this door 
the wolves enter, sometimes in such a number as to fill 
the enclosure. The first wolf now paces the circle in 
order to discover some opening through which he can 
?e: at the lamb. When he comes to the back of the 
door which is iu his way. he pushes it with his muzzle, 
it closes and fattens, he passes by, and goes the round 
for the second time, without being able eitheifto enter 
the inner circle, or retreat from the outer. A t length 
he jrerce'r e & that he i9 a prisoner, and his hidi o is how- 
ling announces to those who have constructed the trap 
that he is taken who immediately come and dispatch 
him. It is said that this sort of trap is also used for 
foxes, and even occasionly for mice. 

Progress and ejects of Education .— The general de- 
sire for educarion, and the general diffusion of it is 
working, and partly has worked, a great change in the 
habits of the m iss of the people. And though it has 
been our lot to witness some of the inconveniences ne- 
cessarily arising from a transition state, where gioss ig- 
norance has been superseded by a somewhat too rapid 
communication of instruction, dazzling the mind, per- 
il ips, i at her than enlightening it, yet every day removes 
something of this evil. Presumption and self-sufficien- 
cy are sobered down by the acquirement of useful 
knowledge, and men's minds become less arrogant in 
proportion as they become better informed. There 
cannotheadoubt, therefore, but that any evils which 
may have arisen from opening the flood-gates of edu- 
cation, if I may so say, will quickly flow away, and 
that a clear and copious stream will succeed, fertilising 
the heretofore barren intellect with its wholesome ana 
perennial waters .— Bishop of Litchfield . 
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Spanish Incongruities*— -Lite in the evening we en- 
tered Orar, a long, straggling town, in which I naturally 
concluded that some nouse of accommodation must 
exist; but literally there was none. The Peninsula 
generally, although it may be said more of Spain than 
Portugal, abounds in these strange inconsistencies. I 
once stopped at a venta, in Andalusia, which not only 
possessed the necessaries, but many of the comforts of 
life; meat and fowls, with tea, coffee, and chocolate, form- 
ed a sumptuous bill offarefora Spanish country inn: 
forks abounded, bnt when I called for a knife, I was told 
that no such implement wa3 kept in the house, on a 
principle of self-preservation. The reason given was 
eminently Spanish; but, in fact, the road was chiefly 
frequented by smugglers, who live well, but always car- 
ry their own knives, and this was the real cause of the 
deficiency. The same curious contradictions are oc- 
casionly found in the higher ranks. I remember sleep- 
ing at the house of a decayed noble, who received me 
with the utmost liospitaity. My sleeping apartment 
wa3, however, destitute of the most common convenien- 
ces of life; my bed had no curtains, there was not a 
looking-glass, there was not a chair in the room. Such 
being the case, I was surprised and somewhat amused 
on seeing 'a menial, attired in a faded livery of green 
and goid, enter my apartment with much state, bearing 
a basin of massive silver, which he was himself compel- 
led to hold, because there was no table on which he 
could place that ponderous relic of the departed splen- 
dor of the house. — Portugal and Lisbon . 

A Marriage Certificate.— An Irish soldier once wai- 
ted upon his commanding officer, with what he termed 
a very serious complaint. 44 Another man,” he said, 
“ upbraided him that he was not married to his own 
wife, whom he accused of being no better than she 
should be, and called her many names besides, which 
he would be ashamed to mention to his honor.” — 
*■ Well, my good fellow,” answered the officer, 44 have 
you any proof that you are legally married?” 44 Your 
honor, I have the best proof in . the world.” Here the 
soldier took off his hat, and exhibited a cut skull, say- 
ing, 44 Does your honor think I’d be after taking the 
same abuse from any body but a wife?” 

At one of our fashionable watering places, recently 
happened a self-important foreigner, who, upon hear- 
ing the dinner bell rung at half- past three o’clock, ex- 
claimed, 4 is it possible you dine at this early hour in 
this country? Why, I have not been used to dining 
till seven or eight o’clock in London.’ 

4 Our second table folks dine veiy late here also,* was 
the reply of a Yankee present. 

A runaway match 44 came ofT’ at Washington city on 
Saturday last. The parties were from Alexandria — the 
bride a young lady of fifteen, the groom not out of his 
teens— each attended by a particular friend. The knot 
was tied by one of the resident clergymen, and the 
party sailed forth with a smile of satisfaction beaming on 
each countenance, and to cool their perturbed spirits, 
they took a stroll towards the Capitol. They saun- 
tered along mute, with untold 1 a ipiucss and were about 
entering the capitol gate, when the bride’s papa and 
her brother, who were laying in ambush, seized the lady 
and her attendent, and carried them to a carriage. The 
groom attempted a rescue, but he was kocked down, 
and his bride was spirited away before he recovered 
from the shock. She and her fair companion were 
conducted in the safe keeping of father and brother, ta 
Alexandria. 

The Death of Col . Pluck. — Colonel Pluck, died sud- 
denly, yesterday morning, at the Blockley Hospital of 
disease of the heart. An hour before his death, he was 
walking about as usual, and had given one of the resi- 
dent physicians the politest of his bows. A few year* 
ago, the name of Colonel Pluck was in the mouths of 
the militia system bating people from “Maine to Geor- 
gia” — his name became as familiar as a household word, 
but when the Colonel became an inmate of the Alms 
House, his name died suddenly away, and now alas far 
military glory, he has died as suddenly himself. — Phil. 
Herald. 

A happy Cure. — Lord Dormer and Mr. Edward 
Monckton, both stuttered dreadfully. Once, upon the 
occasion of their meeting in London, Mr. Monckton, 
seeing Lord Dormer making a vain attempt to give ut- 
terance to his words, 9aid to him. “My dear lo— or — 


hrd, wh y do— n’t you go to the man that cu— cur- 
cured me.” 

‘ Hall*, friend, are you asleep?’ ‘Why what do you 
want ?’ ‘I want to borrow five dollars.’ ‘Yes, I’m fast 
asleep. 
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LITERARY. 

The Poets of America Illustrated — For sale by W. 
C. Little.— In our last, we gave this very desirable vo- 
lnme, a passing notice. Since, we have given it a more 
attentive perusal, and consider, as we then said, that it 
deservedly ranks among our country’s literature, the 
44 gem of gems.” However, we should have been glad 
to have seen it arranged with an eye to the progress 
among us of poesy, from its earliest dawn to its present 
meridian height. Then should we have seen, as tru- 
ly has been the case, spirit stirring verse grow in ma- 
jesty and beauty, with the strength and refinement of 
9 nation. Though in our early history attempts at 
poetry were not numerous, and but seldom by profes- 
sors, yet much was the produce of rare brilliancy and 
power. Barlow’s 44 Columbiad,” Byron declared the 
only epic produced in his time. We doubt very much 
whether “ Liberty’s Tree,” by Robert Treat Payne, 
has, as a lyric, many superiors. We could instance 
volumes of flue verse, that stamp their authors with 
the enviable name of poet, which this volume has pas- 
sed without notice. The preserving of snch, it seems 
to us, should be the first object in compiling such a 
work. They would afford a great novelty to many, and 
could not but be interesting to all. No collection of 
American poetry can be complete without them : And 
however much Mr. Keese, the editor of this magnifi- 
cent collection, may differ with us — and that he will, 
his miscellaneous arrangement of it declares — still, 
we shall contend that whenever a volume can he dig- 
nified with a national title, as American Poets Illustra- 
ted. Such volume, must contain within itself that 
portion of its country’s histoiy to which it professedly 
belongs. 

The “ Books of Gems,” by S. C. Hall, as we think, 
were compiled after the only plan that can endure. In 
them, besides having the poets in the order in which 
! they come a3 to time, we have a pertinent biographi- 
j cal sketch of each. Nothing is more requisite to the 
proper appreciating, partienlarly of fugitive poetry, 
which much of the best of ours is, than a hearsay ac- 
quaint tnce with the poet. He is continually giving us 
transcripts of his own peculiar views and feelings. Be- 
fore we can allow the spirit in which he writes to be 
natural, it becomes necessary for us to be familiar with 
the circumstances under which he labored. The wri- 
tings of Byron, Burns, Shelly, Halleck, Bloomfield, 
and almost all the genuine Poets, partake in a large 
degree of the things and times in which they were pro- 
duce!. Burns is a shining instance of what we assert. 
Throughout his works, his habits and mode of life are 
uppermost. Without a knowledge of the accessary 
circumstances, the stanzas to “ Highland Mary,” are 
certainly beautiful; but how much more beautiful 
they become, when we recognise the relationship 
Bums himself holds to the song which he writes. — 
How soon the before simply fiuc pathos, deepens into 
sorrow ; and how, from admiration of the author’s im- 
aginary verses, we turn to sympathize with his real 
grief. 

Notwithstanding we are so much at fault as to con- 
sider the plan of this work incomplete, we concur to 
the fullest extent, with the editor as to its destination. 
He commends it to the library and boudoir. lie trusts 


hat the bright glance of the beautiful and accompli- 
shed, will always rest upoq its pages with pleasure* 
and that even the sobriety of scholarship, and the stern- 
ness of criticism, will sometimes kindle into the enthu- 
siasm of praise. There has been but few volumes 
published of which an American reader may be more 
justly proud. It contains not a thought but is eno- 
bling, and not a line but is vivid with genius. What 
thinks the reader of the following, from the 44 Last 
Leaf,” by Holmes ? 

“But now he walks the streets. 

And looks at all meets 
So folorn; 

And he shakes his feeble head 
That seems as if he said 
‘They are gone.’ 

“ The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips he has pressed 
In their bloom, 

And the names he loved to hear 
Have been covered for many a year 
On the tomb !” 

Again, from the birth of a Poet, by Neale 1 
F rom a lone woody place. 

There looked out a face, 

With large blue eyes 
Like the wet warm skies 

Brim full of water and light 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out in the air 

And a forehead alarmingly bright.” 
****♦# 

For a moment or two he stood 
On the sho re of the mighty wood; 

Then ventured out 

With a bounding step and joyful shout, 

The brave sky bending o’er him! 

The broad sea all before him ! 

Hew the annexed stanzas, from the 4 American Fo- 
rest Spring,” by Street, 44 makes the blood start with 
a fresher glow.” 

“ Hark, that sweet carol ! with delight 
We leave the stifling room; 

The little blue-bird greets eur sight 
Spring, glorious spring, has come ! 

The south-wind’s balm is in the air. 

The melting snow wreaths every where 
Are leaping off in showers 
And nature, in her brightening looks, 

Tells that the flowers, amHenves, rikI brooks. 

And birds, will soon be ours.” 

Providing we should continue quoting from this 
volume until we were satisfied, its entire contents 
would be spread upon our pages. Our space will not 
permit us to select more than the following truly sub- 
lime conclusion to 44 Thamatopsis.” Had Bryant but 
written that poem alone, it would have established his 
fame. 

So live, that, when the summon comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thougo not, like the quarrv -slave at night. 

Scourged to his duugeon; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

As to the pictorial part of this volume, we are not 
particularly smitten— as like all sketches, when con- 
tinued to any extent, always weary the beholder. They 
are but seldom little more than the flickering of a 
vain conceit” — lack that substantial quality of light, 
shadow and firm drawing, which study and time only 
can give. Besides, it seems the artist has not had .at 
all times a proper conception of his author’s meaning. 
Who that ever read 44 Culprit Fay,” has supposed its 
fairy hero six feet high? According to our artist, having 
been goaded by water spirits, he has stretched him- 
self upon the shore ; & from his fearful dimensions we 
should much sooner suppose him to be Joe Smith, the 
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Mormon Angel, than the tiny sprite we had so ofteD 
imagined. Many of the ornamental designs, are evi- 
dent copies and imitations from Raphael’s illustration 
of the- Vatican. Likewise, we should think our artist 
haJ, and be it said to his credit, a strong penchant for 
domestic matters. Without being over prudish, the 
editor of this volume might have dispensed with a few 
of the babes and tiurses sprinkled so liberally through- 
out it. There are, however, other graceful delinea- 
tions which evince a lively fancy. Among which we 
might mention the “ Zephyr Spirit,” aud the poet 
lounging by the side of “Green River.* 

Theodore S. Fay, so well known of former years as 
the author of many admirable papers, entitled “The 
Little Genius,* is about sending a new uovel “upon the 
waters.’* From the success of his last, and first, Nor- 
man Leslie, we anticipate for this an extensive sale. — 
That it will be well gotten up as far as typography is 
concerned, the public need no other assurance, than 
that it is in charge of the enterprising publishers, Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Guide to the Economy in Fuel. — This is a neatly 
prepared chart, estimating the comparative value of 
woods and coals. Its price is so reasonable, one shil- 
ling, that no real economist ought to be without it. — 
We are sure it must pave the way to the saving 
of many and odd penny, if not shilling. 

To Correspondents. — “The last of his tribe, by Isa- 
bel, is filed for an insertion in our next; mean time 
we should be glad to hear from her again.” 

The prose tale “ Slyly Twitter,” which the author 
assures us in a fact, shall appear at an early date. We 
hope it contains no personal allusions. 

The ryilim of “ Lines addressed to a sister” is so 
imperfect, that we are compelled something against our 
will, to decline publishing them. Why will writers 
•pay so little deference to rhetoric? 

The Past, Present and the F uture, a prose compo- 
sition which, by-the-way, we think well of, would use 
more space than we could allot to it in a single num- 
ber, and i9 also of a character that would not appear 
well published in parts. The manuscript is at the 
author’s disposal. 

Substantial Emigrants.' — A western paper states, 
that about 100 families of Germans and Norwegians, 
arrived at Milwaukie, a short time since, seeking farms 
and occupation. Many of the families have large sums 
of money. Some of them as high as $20,000. These 
are the right kiud of people for the far west. 

(£/*■ If the Secretaries of the different Lodges of 
I. O. F. will furnish a list of their recent elections, and 
other proceedings, we shall be happy to publish them. 

” INTELLIGENCE. 

Destruction of the National Theatre , the French Protes- 
tant Church , the Dutch R> formed Church , and Zion's 
African Episcopal Church — New York. 

On Tuesday afternoon about half past four o’clock, 
die Natioal Theatre, situated on the corner of Church 
and Leonard sts. was discovered that what is termed the 
gas room was on fire, and in a few minutes the whole 
of that large edifice was enveloped in flames. So rapid 
Was the conflagration that very little, if any of the cost- 
ly scenery, wardrobe, furniture, indeed any thing of 
value, could be saved. 

The loss of property, exclusive of the burning, most 
have been very great, in the destruction of scenery 
furniture of the private boxes, green-room, dressing 
rooms, saloons &c, music, and wardrobes of the per- 
formers as well as that belonging to the manager. 

The National Theatre was built by subscription 
some six or seven years ago, for the Italian opera, at a 
eost of $110, 000, ndt including the ground, lor which 
$66,000 was paid. / 

^Jbout two bundled and ten persons mechanics, favor- 


ers, supemumeries, Ac, about the theatre, have with 
their families, been entirely thrown out of employ, and 
several hundred others, more or less dependent on the 
establishment, will suffer by its destruction. j 

Fatal Sport. — Several young men went racoon hunt- 
ing, near Batavia, while attempting to cut down a tree 
where the animal was secreted, were crushed by the 
fall of the trunk and two of them killed. | 

On Sunday last a schooner was capsized near 
Oswego, the captain, Carlisle, and all hands lost. | 

A lady advertises for sale in a Southern paper, one ! 
baboon, three tabby cats, and a parrot. She states that 
being married she has no further use for them. 

A friend in Norfolk writes us under date of Septem- 
ber 11, as follows; “A very melancholy accident oc- 
curred here yesterday afternoon. The wife of Mr. 
Benjamin Hart, went out in company with several 
others to pick black-berries, when a tree blew down, 
which in falling struck Mrs. H. on the head and frac- 
tured her skull so badly that she survived only three 
hours. She was brought home a corpse. Her hus- 
band is absent at the West. — St. Law. Rep. 

Sad Accident.— A little girl, nine yeare of age, was 
run over by a butcher’s cart in Laight street, by St. 
John’s lane, yesterday uoon; and her thigh broken and 
one of her little fingers cut clean off. She is the 
daughter of Mr. Card, living near by the accident in 
Hudson street, and was taken home to her parents. — 
N. Y. Dispatch. 

Sickness at the South. Extract from a lettter dated 
Augusta, Sept. 18. — The fever has continued to rage 
with unabated violence, carrying off about seven per 
day, out of a scattered population of about 500; and at 
this time some of our most valuable citizens are'on the 
verge of eternity — perhaps tn-nightwill tell the sad tale 
that one or more ofourvery eminent medical men have 
paid the last debt of nature. The suffering continues 
to be immense. Every day seem9 to add to the gloom, 
for not a day passes without some falling victims to 
the plague, whose valuable lives are dear to their friends 
and to the city. — The disease seems now to be raging 
with perhaps more malignity tliau pita former period. 
As for — business, you seldom hear it spoken of: sick- 
ness and death Is all* “AV hat deaths,” and “what new 
cases?” Since the report of the board of health to-day 
we lost one of our most valuable citizens, William Ran- 
kin, Esq. one of our aldermen, who was devoted to the 
city and to the suffering poor — we have no longer his 
services. — What will be the end of this scourge that has 
visited our city remains to be seen; it has so far proved 
an awful visitation. 

Shocking Occurrence. — The Charlotteville, Va. 
Advocate states that, while Jesse Garth and his lady, 
of that neighborhood, were looking at theii cattle on 
Friday evening of last week, hi9 Durham cow, which 
kad a young calf by her side, made a furious attack 
upon Mrs. Garth, knocked her down, and gored and 
trampled her in such a shocking manner that her life 
was despaired of. Mr.G.who ran to the relief of his wife, 
was also knocked down, and sustained considerable 
injury. This cow had been procured from Connec- 
ticut at great expence, and was a particular favorite 
with Mr. and Mrs. G., and before this occurrence w as 
tractable and well disposed animal. Mrs. G. w ore a 
ted bonnet on that occasion, which is thelonly cause that 
we have heard assigned for the attack on her. 

The French Protestant Church — its Destruction . — 
This beautiful temple to the living Gol was one of the 
most chaste and classical buildings in the city, and the 
only one in which the Woid of Life was dispensed in 
the French language. Its history is peculiarly inter- 
esting to the living, as the church has been matter of 
consolation to the dead. It might with propriety be 
called the Huguenot Church — for it was this band of 
the Cross who erected and endowed it. Many of the 
early worshippers are yet living, and among them we 
recollect the venerable John Pintard. On the revo- 
cation of the famous Edict of Nantz, (an Edict whose 
protection the Huguenots had enjoyed front the year 
1576 to 1685,) by the wickedness of Louis the XIV., 
more than half a million of this suffering and pious 
people fled from their p^tiye France, tq find a home 
and an asylum in distant countries, where they could 
worship God after the dictate* of their own conscience* 
and enjoy that peace and quiet which their mother 
country so cruelly refused. Many of them found an 


asylum in the New AVoild, and settled in this city, 
New Rochelle, and in Ulster county. Soon after their ' 
arrival, viz: 1704, they built the ancient appearing 
church, which stood more than a century on Pine 
street, on the side on which now stands the Custom 
House. In 1814 this church was repaired, but not 
materially altered; its exterior form w*as nearly the 
same, there it stood, sarrounded with its neat and si- 
lent burying ground, until 1832. It is a singular fact, 
that for many years the pious settlers at New Rochelle, 
having no place of worship, came on foot twenty miles 
to this church to worship, and returned on foot the 
same night. In 1832 the spirit of improvement had 
become so great, that the church and grounds were 
bought by speculators. The church was pulled down, 
and the dead were carefully removed. The church 
was then built at, and the congregation removed to, 
the corner of Franklin and Church sts. and was the 
beautiful building that is now in ruins. The congre- 
gation, having the means, will no doubt speedily rebuild 
it. 

The number of pastors have been few indeed Mr. 
Rou was the first called; Mr. Moulinars followed: Mr. 
Verren, we believe, is his successor. — New York Ex- 
press. 


MARRIED. 

On Monday morning, by the Rev. Mr. Leonard, 
Mr. Peter Leddy, to Miss E. Giffen, daughter of Mr. 
Wm. Giffen, all of this city. 

On AVedneeday afternoon, 25th inst. by the Rev. J. 

L. Hodge, Mr. Martin Blunt, of Pittsfield, Mass., to 
Miss Caroline. Cuyler, of this city. 

At Troy, Charles Bellows, of Pittsfield, to Sarah E. 
Erkenbrach. Also, Gideon Safford, of Argyle, to Isa- 
bella Mathews. Also, James E. Hurd, to Angeline 
Rector. Also, James L. Bliss, of Mobile, to Lydia 

M. Brintnali. Also, Amos K. Hadley, to Eliza M. 
Hart. Also, Ami Brewster, to Louisa C. Davis. Also 
Ariel AVager, to Harriet A. Ballou. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. D. F. Page, Mr. 
James Patrick, to Miss Mary Ivery, all of this city. 

On AVednesday evening, by the Rev. D. F. Page, Mr. 
Hamilton Trainor, of this city, to Miss Hester Neely, 
ofNew York- _ 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev, Mr Leonard, Mr A. M. 
Purdy, to Miss E. C. Higham, all of this city. 

At V emon, on the 25th inst. by the Rev. H. P. Bogue 
Charles Kilbourn, Esqr. to Miss M. S. Sayles. 


DIED. 

At AVashmgton, on the 18th inst. Mr. Mathew M. 
Cole, aged 39 years. 

[Mr. Cole was a printer by profession, and for many 
years a resident of this city. Previous to his removal 
to AVashington, where for the last 12 years he has been 
one of the head clerks in the Land Office, he was for 
several years connected with the public press at Sack- 
ed Harbor, Hudson, and in this city. A close and un- 
broken intimacy, from early youth up, made us ac- 
quainted with his worth and talents ; and we can with 
heartfelt affection blend our sympathies and tears with 
those of his bereaved connexions, in the loss which 
they and a large circle of friends, have sustained in this 
afflicting dispensation. — Editor.] 

At Stillwater, Saratoga co., on the 22d inst. Miss M. 
J. Livingston, sister of the late Col. James Livingston, 
in the 80th year of her age. 

At Mobile; on the the 5th inst. Dr. Savillion Belknap, 
formerly of Co ;lien, Orange co. 

At Goshen, Mrs. Abigail, wife of David Belknap. 

In New York, on the *22d inst, J. Van Valkenberg, 
aged 29 years, formerly of t’lis city. 

In the village of Esperance, Schoharie co. Mrs. 
Hannah Pegg, w.fj of the Rev. John Pegg. 

At Troy, Joseph Halsted, 62. At Petersburg!], 
Jane, wife of Joshua A. Lewis, of Washington county^ 
At Mobile, Job H. Greenman, 39. 


EW BOOR8, received at W. C. LITTLE’S 
Bookstore, 

Opinions of Lord Brougham, 2 yoU, 

The Man about Town, 2voL, 

Life among the Lunatics 

Some Whims of Hon. Mr. Waggle. 

Hamilton King or the Smuggler. 

Democracy in America. The Charter Oak. 

Blanche of Navarre, Flora’s Lexicon. 

The Child's Gem for 1840, " 
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THE BOY OF SHUNEM. 

II. KINGS CHAP. IV. 

On Tablor’s forehead, rising from the plain 
To catch the breezes of the western main, 

Where Kishon’s waters start upon their race, 

With their cool flood to lave old Carmelsbase; 

From the proud apex of that lofty cone 
Which stands a mountain, severed and alone. 

Might Shunen’s towers be seen, when Israel's glory 
shone. 

With weary steps and fainting heart there trod 
Through Shunems streets, a holy man of God ; 

His vesture coarse, a leathern girdle bound, 

Nor notice sought, nor resting place he found, 

’Till woman's eye liis needy state espies, 

And woman’s care his every want supplies : 

Then grateful tears bedewd the faithful Prophet's eyes. 

Oft when he passed the Rule's board was spread, 

And there his weary frame obtained a bed ; 

With pious care a room for him they made, 

And “ make you here a home” the couple said; 

The Prophet answered. “Hence full many a mile 
“ My God commands. My home is in His smile. 
“What token shall I give to cheer your hearts the while. 

“ From love to God you helped me in in my need, 

“ Think ye that God will not such succor heed, 

“ What honors from the crown would ye possess?” 

“ Nay, courts, than this our home, 'would please us less,’ 
The woman answered, rich in wisdom grown, 

“ We need no more, we live among our own ; 

“But though contended here, we still are here alone." 

Sliunem rejoiced; for to the favored one 
Of all her Rulers, now' was born a son. 

Though peaceful still and happy was their home, 

Joy! a new joy with This new’ gift has come. 

An infant prattles, and a father hears, 

A mother sheds a mother’s grateful tears, 

ouroc uttoml tho pair, with novel hopes and fears. 

But who can say that earth has seen that good 
Which man might not make evil, if he w’ould. 

E’en so the blessing granted to this pair. 

Becomes at once their trouble and their snare. 

Pleased with their boy, they would almost forget 
That God who gave him, claims their love as yet. 

And He in mercy then, their stray affections met. 

When to his father's field the boy had sped, 

The Sun with fatal pou’er salutes his head ; 

Now’ borne, his fair locks lifted by the breeze, 

He’s placed (fit couch) upon his mother’s knees. 

How anxious and how kind the mother’s care! 

Eow eloquent in grief the mothers prayer! 

Tis noon. HU hand is cold ! A childless mother's 
there. 

How oft O woman! has the poet sought 
To show the Love with which thy heart is fraught. 

Be ours to view the source from whence it springs, 
Thy Faith, the holy faith that trusts all things. 
Though bending to each breath of sympathy, 

Jn time of need a more than hero she, 

While faith supports her bark on life’s tempestuous 
sea. 

To Carmel's mount with dangerous speed she rides, 
And Camiels seer scarce for her coming bides ; 
Anticipating now her tale of w’o, 

With hasty step he bids Gehiizi go 
To lay his staff upon the stiffened clay: 

Gehazi goes, revolving in the way 

The marvellous command he hastens to obey. 

The mother knows too well the errand vain, 

And now her anguished spirit pleads agaiu, 

Until the seer the weary way has sped 
And kneels in prayer beside the infant's bed. 

For stricken hearts the prophet intercedes 
And for the child of prayer and promise pleads, 

A condescending God the piayer and promise heeds. 


Mother in Israel, is it well with thine ? 

To wisdom’s ways wouldst thou their feet incline? 
Then pray in faith, nor doubt nor dare to fear, 

Thy Intercessor ’s stronger than the seer, 

Now let the sequel of the tale revive 

Your drooping powers more earnestly to strive. 

Shunem is glad. The hoy was dead , and is alive . 

P. Jr. 

For the American Maionic Register and Literary Companion. 

LINES 

ON THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS C . 

Thus all the brightest flow ers close, — 

Our fairest hopes are first to die — 

The bliss that once serenely rose. 

Hath sunk beneath the mourner’s sigh ! 

Though his fair brow I never saw, 

Yet his young fame had won mine ear; 

And that which once a smile could draw, 

Now claims the homage of a tear. 

For Genius 'round the fragile stem 
Had fondly ope’d each budding sense, 

And beamed from youth’s own diadem 
The rays of man’s intelligence. 

But death, whose envy knows no love, 

But marked the bloom and laid it low; 

And mem’ry weeps the earth above 
Where one so bright must sleep below. 

Yet why grieve o’er the silent sleep 
That hides him from this world of ill, 

Or wish he’d won fame's dizzy steep 
That ne’er requites the human w ill ? 

Ah — mourn him as a pleasant eve, 

That changed, too soo? /o darksome night, 

And with the kindling rapture weave 
His smile of love and eye of light! 

Troy Seminary. Louisa. 

From the Vergennes Vermonter. 

SONG— 

A VINDICATION BY T. H. CUSHMAN ESQR. 

Oh, say not we soon can forget 

The hearts that were fondly our own — 

Oh, say not the tear of regret, 

Is woman’s ,dear woman’s, alone ! 

We part with a smile in our eyes. 

Our farewells may lightly be sighed ; 

Yet dreary the earth and the skies, 

When forms and not feelings divide. 

We look then on days that are past, 

As spectres deceiving our gaze; 

We feel like a mariner cast 

Where echo in mockery plays. 

Oh, yes! man while stemming the storm, 

Though seeming forgetful of love, 

Still worships the heart and the form, 

That came to his breast like a dove. 

Albany, 1838. 

WHAT I HATE. 

I hate the toothach, when with maddening jumps. 
Like torrent wild it raves among the stumps; 

I hate the whole dire cotalouge of aches, 

Distempers, feverc hot* and ague shakes. 

I hate the mad dogs, snakes, dandies, fleas, and bugs, 
Tea parties, wild cats, toads, and whiskey jugs, 

Hard times, bad roads, spoiled fish, and broken banks, 
Stale news, cold soup, light purse, and lawyers thanks. 

I hate long stories, and short ears of corn, 

A costly farm-house and a shabby barn. 

More curs than pigs, no books, but many guns. 

Sore toes, tight shoes, old debts and paper duns* 

Ioate tigut lacing, and loose convesation, 

Abundent gab and little information, 

The food that sings in bed and snores in meeting, 
Who laughs while talking and talks much while eating. 

I hate tho sot, who grapled to my cost, 

Sens forth the nasty vapours of his throat, 

It senseleess jargon, fording me to smell 
His stench emitting reservior of swill. 


THE FALTS OF A MAN, BY A LADY. 

A thousand faults in man we find — 
Merit in him we seldom meet; 

Man’s inconstant and unkind; 

Man is false and indiscreet; 

Man is capricious, jealous, free. 

Vain, insincere, and trifling, too; 

Yet still the women all agree, 

For want of better — he must do ! 


rMX> PRINTERS.— The flowing reduced prices will hrreaf- 
Ji_ ter be charged for printing typos, at BRUCE’S New-York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 

Pica, - - • - 38 cents a lb. 


Small Pica, 

40 
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Long Printer, 

42 

do. 
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do. 
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54 

do. 

Minion, 

66 

do. 

Nonpareil, 
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108 
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Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish a 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and wiH 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten percent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faceJ Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
foundry four limes the amount of their bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 

S HERIFF’S OFFICE Citv and county of Albany, August 

17, 1839. 

ELECTION NOTICE — A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the nonce from 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, She. iff*. 
Stale o. New York, Secretary’s Office, ? 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. ) 

Sir — Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state, 
will expire on the last day of December next, and tha* a senator 
in to he chosen in that district, to which the countv of which you 
»r« Knvritr belongs . at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice, that a vacancy has been cai-sed in 
the representation of the Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johnson, a senator from that district, whose terra of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840*. and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
said next general election. 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the people at the said election, 
at which the electors arc to vote, M For the election of Mayors by 
the People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the People. 
At the same election the following officers are lobe chosen, viz : 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N B. You arc to give notice oi the aforesaid election, in writing 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy ofthis no’ice. You are also to pubhsh the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 


1^' EVV BOOKS, Engravings. & the Periodicals, rectived at W* 
JL% C. Little’s Bookstore. 

Several cases of English Books. 

Paris editions of Corneille; Gil Bias; Don Q.uixotte; Moliore 
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Encyclopedia of^Geography. 

Specimens of Foreign Literature. 

Perry’s Rebques of Ancient Poetry. 

.Beauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Common Prayer, 
Fables, Constantinople The Waldenese, Anierioon Sccuery. 
Romance of Nature; Spirit of the Woods. 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 

The Poets of America, illustrated. 

India Scenery, the Himmeley Mountains. 

The Gift, the Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1840. 
Blackwood, Bentley, Metropolitan, Edinburgh Quartarly,KniC- 
kerbo« ker, Museum, 'Lady’s Book, and Lady’s Companion, Cor- 
sair. &c. 

Blanche of Navarre, a play, by G. R. P. James, Esq. 

Nicholas Nickleby, No s. 1 to 17; and all the late novels. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF MASONRY. 

To the mind that delights in viewing the records of 
the past, Freemasonry presents an object that cannot 
fail to interest and please. The very obscurity which 
surrounds its origin, only tends to increase the deep in- 
terest it is calculated to excite. 

Opinions have been various in relation to its origin. 
£ome have supposed that it was instituted during the 
< ’rusades, and was designed as a milder and more 
peaceful form of chivalry, ‘smoothing the wrinkled front 
of war,” and binding together as brothers, foes, of 
country and religion diverse. Others have placed its 
origin farther back— and others, still with feelings dark 
as Mahomed’s angel of death, have denounced it as an 
antisocial conspiracy , dangerous to government, morals 
and religion; instituted to harbor in its secret chambers, 
the foe to both State and Church. 

That Masonry has existed from remote antiquity, 
there can be no doubt. Y et we do not think that it can, 
in its speculative character, be traced farther back than 
the building of the Temple. Long previous to that 
time, it is stated there were Lodges in Egypt, in which 
the exact sciences were taught, and the secrets of 
architecture preserved. Numbers of the workmen, 
members of these Lodges, were doubtless employed by 
King Solomon, who seizing every occasion to magnify 
the God of Israel, and diffuse his name abroad, gave to 
the degrees then existing their epeeul»t’»vo form, r©a©r 
ving a still higher honor for those who should prove 
worthy of its reception, on the completion and dedica- 
tion of the house. In this, however, he was in some 
degree disappointed, but the sequal shows that an 
honor of this sort was conferred; and notwithstanding it 
is probable that the traditions of that degree have been 
in some measure vitiated by interpolations, it yet stands 
as convincing proof of its origin at the period referred 
to. I am induced to form these opinions from the 
character and design of the two first degrees, and the 
data furnished by the third ; every Master Mason will 
understand. 

A writer of considerable research, in “ A History of 
Freemasonry,” compiled for the “ Amaranth ond Ma- 
sonic Garland,” traces the Order from the earliest ages 
of antiquity, through the Elusanian and Dionysian 
mysteries, to the building of the Temple, and from 
thence thro’ the Essence and Kadeans, to the fraternity 
of builders during the middle ages, and until the es- 
tablishment of the Grand Lodge of York, England. 
The reasoning of this w riter is strong, especially in re- 
lation to the identity of the Essenes and Masonry. We 
are disposed to think that this history is calculated to 
throw great light on the origin and progress of the In- 
stitution. Of one thing, however, we are certain, that 
Masonry is not of modern origin ; but that it has existed 
from a period very remote; and from its very character, 
that of secrecy, and being confined to a favored few, it 
is difficult to follow its history. 

But little more than a century has passed away since 
this germ of benevolence and good feeling was wafted 
over the blue wateis of the Atlantic, and found a genial 
soil in this western world. The first Grand Lodge was 
established in Boston in 1733. In 1734, this body 
granted a charter for a Lodge in Philadelphia, appoint- 
ing Benjamin Franklin, Master. In 1772, by virtue of 
a warrant from the Earl of Dumfries, Joseph Warren 
was a pointed Grand Master of Masons in America. 
Different Lodges at this period existed in several of the 


I colonies, but the revolutionary struglge '"‘ervemng 
interrupted the intercourse between the brethren, an 
In some degree retarded the advaneeof the Order. It 
was not until the balmy breath of peaee brove back the 
“ red clouds of war,” and spanned the dark and sto rmy 
heavens with the bow of friend ship, the“ sign and token 
of reconciliation, that any extensive efforts were niadeto 
permanency to the operations of th f. C J ‘ 

Grand Lodge of Massachusetts was the first to move 
in the grand design. In obediense to that fundamen- 
tal principle of the craft which requires obedience to the 
constitutional authority of the country in which they re- 
side, it assumed elective authority, and appointed Grand 
Officers. This example was followed m other parts of 
the Union. At present, independent Grand Lodges 

exist in every State. ... , ,, 

In reviewing the history of our Institution we shall 
find in our fatherland, and in our own country, few ol 
their distinguished sous in the cabinet, the field, or the 
higher walks of literature and science, who have not 
laid their offering on the Masonic altar, and pledged 
their names in defence of its purity and innocency. And 
at the present day, no association of men bears upon its 
roll of members, so many distinguished names, let 
with all these external evidences of its character no in- 
stitution has been so foully assailed. 

We are convinced that in many instances the true line 
of the Institution has been lost sight of, and too much 
importance attached to ceremonials; the result has been, 
ailll cvci »»H lie, V* lien tikis is th© oaeo, thai what Was 
valuable when united, becomes senseless when disjoin- 
ed. Do not understand us as lightly esteeming our ex- 
pressive ceremonies. I would not suffer the sacrilegious 
hand of modern innovation to touch one solitary act in 
performing them. We regard them as relics of anti- 
quity, the error of disjointing them from their moial is 
what we censure. Think you that the skeptic s laugh 
at the simple ceremonials of Christianity would be empty 
and unmeaning mirth, if they were separated from the 
great events they are designed to teach. So with our 
own; and the man who rejects the weighty, because lie 
cannot appreciate the lighter matters ol the Order, gives 
but poor evidence of the soundness of his head, or good- 
ness of his heart. . 

There is no lesson taught in the rituals of Masonry, 
that is calculated to make men worse than it finds them. 
There is no precept there which doc9 not breathe the 
purest morality— that is not sanctioned by the Word ol 
God, and the approval of good men. Believe us, my 
brethren, when we say, that a man’s entering a Lodge 
no more makes him a Mason, than entering a Church 
makes one a Christian; for unless his heart be prepared 
by holy desires, and virtuous affections, the lessons of 
purity we teach will be to him a9“ the sounding brass 
and the tinkling cymbal.” 

Masonry may be regarded as a science of moral vir- 
tues, teaching by tools and implements of architecture, 
wise and salutary truths and duties. Through all the 
degrees of the Order, this important point is steadily kept 
in view, that as Masons we are bound by paramount 
obligations to society, and as component parts 
cial compact, are pledged to the support of the laws by 
which its government is directed. No act which would 
in any degree disturb the perfection of the civil or moral 
code, can find one approving smile from the genius of 
Masonry. Arnold, in his “Dutch Dictionary, ’’has beau- 
tifully remarked, “Freemasonry is a moral order insti- 
tuted by virtuous men, with the praise-worthy design of 
recalling to our remembrance the most sublime truths, 


in the midst of the most innocent and social pleasures, 
founded on liberality, brotherly love and charity. How- 
ever much, therefore, Masons may disregard the solemn 
engagements they entered into, the principles ofthe In- 
stitution can never be charged with having corrupted 
their minds, or alienated their affections from the holy 
cause of virtue. Will the young Craftsman follow me 
in a very brief survey ofthe important lessons taught in 
the several degrees through which he has passed, in the 
pursuit of that knowledge taught by speculative Ma- 
The first lesson, secrecy, is one of vast importance. 

No negative virtue was more highly prized amongst the 
ancients, and none in its practice confers more exten- 
stve benefits on human society. It establishes private 
friendships, preserves peace in communities, and throws 
a holv charm around the domestic relation, which shel- 
ters it from the rude gaze ofthe prying eye. It produces 
a oneness of thought, feeling ami aflectionjand assures 
us that we are safe in opening the inmost recesses ol the 
soul, to the gaze of the being who keeps a silent tongue. 
Let the man who doubts the importance of this virtue, 
ask himself the question, if every thought uttered, or 
act committed, were held up to the public gaze, what 
would be the result! Would not friendly commumou 
be at an end, and the sure ground of confidence be de- 
stroved? That this virtue may not be abused, Ihe mind 
is led in a most solemn manner to a recollection of its 
entire dependence upon Almighty God, and the neces- 
sity of unshaken faith tn Him. I confess my brethren, 

I have never pronounced this important duty, together 
with its striking exhortation to confidence, that my mind 
has not been impressed with a sense of the glory and 
grandeur of Deity, and I have always thought that the 
candidate realizes, at least for the time being, 
the same emotions. The various symbols of light, 
and the holy Bible as the rule and guide of faith and 
practice, so opportunely presented, and so strongly 
recommended to your attention, together with the 
emblem of divided time, by attention to which you are 
enabled usefully to fill up your days, are not to be 
regarded as unnecessay appendages and useless in- 
structions. There is no duty thus taught to be neg- 
lected. As Masons, your faith is pledged to the per- 
formance ofthe whole, as the emblem of innocence 
and badge of purity, which it is presented with the 
instructions alluded to, indicates; for it is by constant 
and unafailing attention thereto, that you will be enabled 
to prepare yourselves as living stones for that Temple 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

The important relation you now sustain, brings fully 
to view the observance of strict temperance in the 
government of the appetite and passions; prudence in 
the regulation of all the desires and actions; fortitude 
to bear the ills of a wicked and perplexing world, and 
justice, strict, impartial justice to God, yourselves, and 
and your fellow-men. But shall we proceed farther, 
and view the beauties of the Order as we progress step 
by step, towards the holiest place ! Behold how the 
- 1 * * themselves to our 


it pomtw steadily k p riches of science present the 

bound by paramount , Centuric8 gone by reve al their treasures, pre- 
ponent parts in the so- - n arc hives that “ inundation and conflagration 

assail in vain.” — Again is the sbleiArf obligation to 
reverence and adore the glorious Creritor and keep holy 
his Sabbaths, solemnly presented. 

• And” let “ th*t hieroglyphic bright; 

Which none but CrafUmcn ever knelr,^ 

deeply, rny brethren, impress its subliVne interpretation 
upon yoijtr hearts, for then, and theb only, will you 
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be prepared to enter the sad and silent chamber of of his q^gibor for Ae benefit of others. He said there which is greatly neglected or wholly overlooked, is the 
mourning, to sympathise With the friends of departed was one outer box, but that he didn't like to tell where art of reading aloud. It is a most healthy employment 
merit, and to enjo^. the triumph that breaks the moody it was, as he might want it himself. He, however, when used discreetly, since exercise is as advantageous 

silence of the tomb, and hails the sunlight form of im- consented to write the place of interment on a piece of to the lungs as to all other parts of the human frame, 
mortality, as casting aside the gloomy drapery of the paper, so that the secret might not perish with him. The ability to read aloud agreeably is also a truly do- 
dead, and riseing from the rubbish of the grave", it wings He died soon after, and his hidden treasures — no in mestic acquirement; it will be another link in the chain 
iu glorious way to the feet of the Eternal, and amid the considerable sum — were counted over at the close of which binds men to their hearths; it will amuse the 
songs of adoring angels, and redeemed men, proclaims the funeral cermonies. young, cheer the old, and instruct the ignorant.— Jour- 

that through the merits of Judah's Conquering Lion, Thus died, at an advanced age, one whoee only aspi- nal of Education . 


« Aa ugli'i ana aaa*t anateti at from tkr grata, 
Ltgioat of aagtlt eaa*leoaflaa at thort * 

As you progress beyond this interesting 
and increasing lights burst upon the mind. 


scene, new 
elucidating 


that through the merits of Judah's Conquering Lion, Thus died, at an advanced age, one whoee only aspi- nal of Education . 

our bodies shall arise, and become as incorruptible as ration, through a long life, seems to have been the | . pR „ T ^ ** « 

our souls! Hail glorious truth! trnsporting thought! hoarding of specie and burying it, where it could be of » 1 n ** w a i i xru:, n i u & . 

that while ' no earthly benefit to any one— a perfect miser— a lover ! The water of Egypt, (says the Abbe Mascrier,) is so 

of money, not for the blessings which it might dif- delicious, that one would not wish the heat should be 
l m £09 *****' fuse around him, but for its own sake— not for the name less, nor to be delivered from the sensation of thirst. 

*. . of possesing it — for he feigned and was thougt to be poor. The Turks find it so exquisitely charming that they ex- 

As you progress beyond this interesting scene, new — ^ut 5 ecaase t ^ e mere habit of aquisition bad become cite themselves to drink of it by eating salt. It is acom- 
and increasing lights burst upon the mind, elucidating a paagion, a nd the bare consciousness of possession was moo saying among them, that if Mohammed had drunk 
and confirming what precedes; until having passed the a a phantom of delight, which he could hug of it, he would have begged God not to have died, that 

Overseer's square, and aided in the recovery and preser- r7L p XnrB to h» bosom. Well will it be for such tf he might always have done it. When the Egyptians 

vation of those valuable treasures that stamp with im- have laid up treasures in Heaven as well as on earth, undertake the pilgrimage to Mecca , or go out of their 

pormnee the history of the ancient Craft, you gam, by But we will not sermonize— the lesson conveyed by the country on any other account, they speak of nothing 
purity of heart and rectitude of conduct, the inseparable j 9 j e f t j^the reader— Claremont N. IL Eagle . but the pleasure they shall find at their return, in drink- 

companions of truth, admission into the earthly sane- ^ ing the jVife imter. There is nothing to be compared 

toray, faint emblem of that holy place ou high, where how to make a quARTERN loat out of a diIal ^ tfcfa satisfaction; it surpasses in their esteem that of 

our great Hgih Priest has gone, by the sprinkling of board. seeing theirielations again, and their families. All those 

his own blood, and to which we hope to gain admisson To make wood-ffour in perfection, accoding to Pro- w fc 0 have tasted this water, allow that they never met 
by 4l»e signet of eternal truth. feasor Autenristh, the wood, after being thoroughly with the like in any other place- When a person drinks 

If you have proceeded thus far, without having your stripped ofitsbark, isto be sawed transversely into disks, Q f it for the first time, it seems difficult to believe that 
moral feelings purified, your thoughts elevated and of about an inch in diameter. The saw-dust is to be it is not water prepared by art. It has something in it 
refined, I pray you review your past life, in order to iu preserved, and the disks are to be beaten to fibres, in a 80 inexpressibly agreeable and pleasing to the taste, that 
amendment, for be you well assured, you hav* not pounding mill. The fibres and saw-dust, mixed toge- j t deserves that rank among waters that Champagne 
deeerved the honors confered upon you by misplaced ther, are next to be deprived of every thing harsh and ^ among wines. But its most valuable quality is that 
Masonic confidence. bitter which is soluble in water, by boiling them where fa fa exceedingly salutary. It never incommodes, let 

To render to the Deity “ that rational homage which fuel is abundant, or by subjecting them for a longer fa be drunk in what quantity it may; this is so true that 
becomes the creature to his Creator*— to re?ere his time to the action of cold water, which is easily done fa fa ao uncommon thing to seo some persons drink three 
Sabbaths, and receive his Word as the rule of faith and by enclosing them in a sling sack, which they only fill, buckets of it in a day, without inconvenience! 
practice, is so obvious a duty, that its neglect is a and beating the sack with a stick, or treading it with the j t fa r jght to observe that the water of the Nile is that 

strong evidence of a want of moral soundness, and cor- feet in a rivulet. The whole fa then to be completely which is alone intended in these high encomiums. Welf 

root notions of propriety ; and especially so when Ma- dried, either in the sun, or by fire, aud repeatedly water in Egypt fa detestable and unwholesome Foun- 
soos are the delinquents. ground in a flour mill. The ground wood is next ba- tarns are so rare that they are a kind of prodigy in that 

[To be continued.] ked into small flat cakes, with water, rendered slighly country. Rain-water it would bevain to attempt pre- 

SBBggro— » ■!■■■■ i n ■ i i ■ ! i i jwmj — mucilaginous by the addition of some decotion of linseed serving, as scarcely any falls in Egypt. 

MISCELLANY. mallow stalks and leaves, lime-tree bark, or any other How peculiarly forcible and expressive are the words 

1 such substance. Professor Antenrieth prefers manh- 0 f Moses to Pharaoh. ‘-The Egyptians shall loathe to 

A SKETCH FROM LIFF mallow roots, of which one ounce renders eighteen drink of the water of the river." That water in which 

' ’ quarts of water sufficiently mucilaginous, and these they so much delighted,— that which they preferred to 

An old fellow, who*, name we veil «o4er that of t0 on * H ,° ,her water in the world and to which tie, had been 

Honks, died in the adjacent town of Charlestown last 30 Io , n / accustomed, shouldbecomeso hateful, that they 

«rhn would hare been a capital tuihiect for Dick- l ^ e * ,ur ^ ce * A * tcr this, they are broken to pieces, and would turn away from it in disdain, and instead of it 

grigs, *? ; % s “y"" 11 -• 8 ” ^ -» * ■« <*» 

a miserly, close-fisted old honks, a real sktnfl.nt, who, wood guch M ^ the process of baking 

asUuchcCters^m, hLm/JI X.he* ^aco'n- * ^^Ct^flow^ufthe" PnfeZl A DOCTOR a*d thx xlictx.c machinz. 

siderable amount of money. This was not known how- crn *® n ^ ^ —~Ia -A? At Isfahan all were delighted with the electric ms- 


a. suchcWter. will, in one wa, and another, aeon- Prohor ^TT^hT T!!"' 

siderable amount of money. Th.s was not known how- f d fifteen ^ of birch . wood flour , with three At Isfehan all were delighted w,th the e ectnc ma- 

* ? # concea, r ,m ‘ h « pounds ofsonrwheat-leaven, and two pounds of wheat- ehttm, except ^ renowned oM doctor a^ lecturer of 
e«^themudgrf from the rfotoo v manner m which g i d ^ eight measures ofnew milk, yield- “T W f ’ enT,0US “ f ,he ^ 

he lived and dressed, that he had nothing but the few . V. . . „ j rn i ^ ,# display of supenor science, contended pnblicly, 

acres which he cultivated. He lived like the poorest, * d * f h ^ that the effects produced were moral, not physical^ 

shutting his door upon every intruder-till at last fj&EL that the mummery we practised, and ihe .Ut l of nir- 

death knocked and he was obliged to open. During j . if . ’ f ... vous agitation we excited, which produced an ideal 

his sickness he was wont to sead daily for a small purse 1 £*5 J . . hiLw.if Hit ®hock; but he expressed his conviction, that a man of 

of silver and gold, hid In the wall of his cellar, which . \ t rh „ f f . * ” true firmness of mind would stand unmoved by all we 

he would count over with that feeling of painful delight M JLkM aiimfuiA wirh aTlinl* could produce out of our glass bottle, as he scoflingly 

which inhabits the bosom of the true miser alone. Di- ** , am i j .u_ n-ia.-si/ termea our machine. He was invited to the experiment 

sease, however, wore down his frame rapidly, and at and declared his readiness to attend the next riait the 

Itot he was unequal to the task of going through his Begler-Bcg paid the Elchee. 

daily ctutom of counting pieces, in his purse, and p ^ ore ofextre^t warn and^etc'hednL, t^rega’rd h^ Tb» day appointed soon arrived. The Begler-Beg 
could only, as they were displayed before him, pat p . . #fc , * a* Lti**** came with a numerous retinue, and, amongst otnem, the 


ur glass bottle, as he scoffingly 
He was invited to the experiment 


t and wretchedness, to regard him 


day appointed soon arrived. The Begtar-Beg 


cvunvdit, « uicy were awpiiTcy oeiorc nun, M » ei.« nf»i. w w^i.wnn !.«««« came with a numerous retinue, and, amongst othvia, wo 

thorn softly with hi, hands, as a lidypats her favorite ^ doctor, whom we used to call “Red Stocking*" from 

do* on the back. forth, th. common phraso^ bcd and board ^ as co m hi# wearing scarlet how! He was we found, not- 

Oue day during the last stages of the disease, he sent P° ttD ^ e ^ ° ? 0 ? y evtev^ withstanding his learning and reputed science, often 

(or aneighbor, and expressed a wish to impart a secret n**,. a* n*±rri Tt k a^Ankhinv «h»t xnade an object of mirth in the circles of the great and 

to him. “Go down cellar (said he) and in the further the raal lest portion of the strong coffee*made by the w#ahh y at Istfah 5 D , from th « pertinacity with which he 
comer you win find a tub- R«*e jt, and you will see Arab , ha8 . n^ greater stimulus is required in the long- . v „ 

r **“*5,®* *»eneatl» wlisela k* a box.” The individual est and most arluona journeys. It is universal through- The ptoloeopher, notwithstanding vanoua waroings, 
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MUNGO PARK IN THE DESERT. 

I was obliged to sit all day without victuals, in the 
shade of a tree: and the night threatened to be very un- 
comfortable; for the wind rose, and there was great ap- 
pearance of a heavy rain, and the wild beasts are so very 
numerous in the neighbourhood, that I should have been 
under the necessity of climbing up the tree, and resting 
amongst the branches. Abo u t sunset however, as I was 
preparing to pass the night in this manner, and had turn- 
ed my horse loose, that he might graze at liberty a wo- 
man, returning from the labours of the held, stopped to 
observe me, and perceiving that I was weary and dejected 
inquired into my situation, which I briefly explained to 
her; whereupon, with looks of great compassion, she 
took up my saddle and bridle, and told me to foilow h*r 
Having conducted me into her hut, she lighted up a 
lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told me I might re- 
main there for the night. Finding that J was hungry, 
she said she v would procuure me something to eat. 
She accordingly went out, and returned in a short time 
with a very fine fish; which, having caused to be half- 
broiled upon some embers, she gave me for supper. 
The rites of hcspi :alty being thus performed towards a 
stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress, pointing 
to the mat, and telling me I might sleep there without 
apprehension, called to the female part of her family, 
who had stood gazing on me all the while in fixed as- 
tonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton, in 
which they continued to employ themselves great part 
of the night. They lightened their labours by songs, 
4 >ne of which was composed extempore, for 1 was 
myself the same subject of it. It was sung by one of 
the young women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. 
The air was sweet and plaintive, and the words literally 
translated were these : “The winds roared and the rains 
fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came and 
sat under our tree. He has no mother to bring him 
milk; no wife to grind his com. Chorus, Let us pity 
the white man, no mother has he, ice.” Trifling as 
this recital mvty appear to the reader, to a person in my 
situation the circumstance was affecting in the highest 
degree. I was oppressed by snch unexpected kind- 
ness t and sleep fled from my eyes. In the morning, 
I presented my compassionate landlady with two of the 
four brass buttons which remained on my waistcoat; 
the only recomp3n§eI could make her.— Travel in Af- 
rica 

Illustration of the Solar system — If we suppose the 
earth to be represented by a globe a foot in diameter, 
the distance of the sun from the earth wilt be about two 
miles; the diameter of the sun, on the same supposi- 
tion, will be something above one hundred feet, and 
consequently his bulk as might ha marU «p two 
hemispheres, each about the size of the dome of St- 
Paul's. The moon will be thirty feet from us, and 
her diameter three inches, about that of a cricket-ball. 
Thus the sun would much more than occupy all the 
space within the moon's orbit. On the same scale, J ci- 
pher would be above ten miles from the sun, and 
Uranus forty. We see then how thinly scattered 
through space are the heavenly bodies. The fixed stars 
would be at an unknown distance; but, probably, if all 
distances were thus diminished, no star would be near- 
er to such a one foot earth than the moon now is to us. 
On such a terrestrial globe the highest mountains 
would be about l-8th of an inch high, and consequent- 
ly just distinguishable. We may imagine, therefore, 
how im|>erceptible would be the largest animals. The 
whole organised covering of snch a globe would be 
quite undiscoverable by the eye, except perhaps by 
colour, like the bloom on a plum. * In order to restore 
this earth and its inhabitants to their true dimensions, 
we must magnify them forty millions of times; and to 
preserve the proportions we must increase equally the 
distances of the sun and of the stars from us. They 
seem thus to pass off into infinity; yet each of them 
thus removed has its system of mechanical and perhaps 
of organic processes going on upon its surface. But 
the arrangements of organic life which we can see with 
the naked eye are few compared with those the micro- 
scope defects. We know that we may magnify objects 
thousands of times, and and still discover fresh com- 
plexities of structure; if we suppose, therefore, that we 
increase every partiele of matter in our universe in such 
a proportion, in length, breadth, and thickness, we may 
conceive that we tend thus to bring before our appre 
hension a true estimate of the quantity of organised 
adaptations which are ready to testify the extent of the 
Creator’s power, — WhewtWs Treatise* 


ARTISANS IN PERSIA. 

The king is considered to have a general right to the 
labour of artisans: but he does not commonly exercise 
that right, receiving instead a certain tax, the amount 
of which varies according to the man’s income. But 
if a man gets a reputation for any particular excellence 
or skill in any trade, the king, or the governer of the 
province where he is, send* for him and makes him 
work for the monarch, and for the courtiers and great 
men, and he may think himself well off if he can get 
them to pay him even such miserable wages as may 
enable him just to keep himself from starving. This 
makes every man anxious to avoid the reputation of 
being an expert workman, or of having made improve- 
ments in his arts. Mr. Fraser, in his “Narrative of a 
Journey into Khorassan,* mentions a man who made 
some improvements in pottery, so far as to manufacture 
a sort of porcelain, resembling tolerable china ware. 
His fame quickly spread, and soon reached the court. 
When the king heard of it, he sent an order for the 
man to repair immediately to the capital and make 
china for the Shah. The poor fellow, who knew the 
consequences, was terribly frightened at this order. 
He went, however, but not to make china. He scraped 
together all the money he could, and sold every thing 
he had to raise a bribe for the prime minister, whom 
he entreated to tell the king that he was not the man 
who made the china; that the real potter had run away, 
nobody knew where, and that he himself had been put 
under restraint by mistake, and prayed to be released. 
The prime minister put the money in his pocket, and 
told the story to the king, who sent a release to the 
poor man, who joyfully returned home vowing that he 
would never more make a bit of china, or attempt any 
kind of improvement as long as he lived. You see 
how this must tend to keep down the minds of the 
people, and prevent every kind of improvement. — 
Travels in Persia. 

SAGACITY OF THE GREAT NORTHERN 
BEARS. 

On one occasion, a bear was seen to swim cautiously 
to a large rough piece of ice, on which two female 
walruses were lying asleep with there cubs. The 
willy animal crept up some hammocks behind the 
party, and with his fore-feet loosened a large block of 
ice: this, with the help of his nose and paws, he rolled 
and carried until immediately over the head of the 
sleepers, when he let it fall on one of the old animals, 
which was instantly killed. The other walrus with its 
cubs rolled into the water but the younger one of the 
stricken female remained by its dam : on this helpless 
creature the bear now leaped down, and thus completed 
.the destruction of two animals which. it jwoujd not have 
ventured to attack openly. • * • The stratagems 
practised in taking the large seal are' not much less to 
admired. These creatures are remarkably timid, and 
for that reason always lie to bask or sleep on the very 
edge of the pieces of floating ice, so that on the slight- 
est alarm they can by one roll tumble themselves into 
their favourite element. They are extremly restless, 
constantly moving their head from side to side, and 
sleeping very short nape. As with all wild creatures, 
they turn their attention to the direction of the wind, as 
if expecting danger from that quarter. The bear, on 
seeing his intended prey, gets quietly in the water, and 
swims until he is leeward of him, from whence, by fre- 
quent short dives, he silently makes his approaches, and 
so arranges his distance, that at the last dive he comes 
up to the spot where the seal is ly ing. If the poor an- 
imal attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he falls 
into the bears clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies still, 
his distroyer makes a powerful spring, kills him on the 
ice, and devours him at leisure . — Kings Narrative . 


Thu Shortest Wat to Murder Character. 
“ Profess great friendship for the man, tell how much 
you love him ; proclaim how many excellent traits he 
possesses; and then with a very sanctified took, and most 
impressive sigh, express your /cor, yes, your tear, that 
all is not as it should be ! Whisper suspicion, and let 
conjecture with giant strength work out the ruin !” 
He who understands human nature in its deeper work- 
ings of damnable cruelty, and selfish artifice, says a cer- 
tain shrewd writer, will mark the man who stabs another 
under the cloak of pretended ejection. The pretence 
has a lie, adds he, on the face of. it True affection 
would never, whisper a suspicion, save to the con- 
cerned.” “ Never trait that man who eomes to you 


whining over his regard for another, while his tongue 
is a drawn sword to wound and kill; meet him promptly 
with a charge of his hypocrisy, and he will shrink witn 
meanness before you ” 

The Company of Books.*** It is chiefly through books 
that we enjoy intercourse with superior minds; and these 
invaluable means of communication are in the reach of 
atl. In tbe best books great men talk to ns, give us 
their most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into 
ours. God be thanked for books! They are the voices 
of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the 
spiritual life of past ages. Books are the true levellers. 
They give to all who will faithfully use them the society, 
the spiritual presence of the best and greatest of our race. 
No matter how poor I am; no matter though the pro- 
sperous of my own time will not enter and take up their 
abode under my roof-— if Milton will cross my threshold 
to sing to me of Paradise; and Shakspere to open to me 
the worlds of imagination and the workings of the human 
heart; and Franklin to enrich me with his practical wis- 
dom — I shall not pine for want of intellectual compan- 
ionship, and I may become a cultivated man though 
excluded from what is called the best society in the j£ 
where I live. Nothing can supply the place of books. 
They are cheering or soothing companions in solitude, 
illness, affliction. Let every man, if possible, gather 
some good books under his roof. — Cianning. 

The Demi to Pay . — This phrase, doubtless, oigiu • 
ated in a printing-office, on some Saturday night*s 
settlement of weekly wages. “John,” says the publisher 
to the book-keeper, “how stands the cash account?” 
“ Small balance on hand, sir,” “Let's see,” rejoined 
the publisher, “ how far will that go towards satisfying 
the hands?” John begins to figure arithmetically; so 
much due to Potkins, so much to Typus, so much to 
Grabble, and so on, through a dozen dittos. The 
publisher stands aghast. “Here is not money enough 
by a jugful.” “No, sir; and, besides, there is the devil 
topay .” 

West Point, (Ga.) Sept. 18. 

Melancholy Occurrence . — An occurence, which re- 
sulted in the death of four men, citizens of the adjoin- 
ing county of Chambers, in the state of Alabama, was 
detailed to us yesterday; and from the respectability of 
the source we have no doubt of its truth. We have 
not been able to obtain the names of the sufferers. 

It appears that a well, in the neighborhood of Stand- 
ing Rock, in the county above mentioned, having failed 
in yeildingits usna) supply of water, the ownerdetermined 
to have it cleaned out. A person was let down uj too 
well bucket and rope, but showed no signs of action 
when at the bottom — he was called to, but did not 
answer. A second proposed to go down and asscertain 
what was the matter, and he also, as soon as he arrived 
at the bottom, became supine and silent. A third pro- 
posed to go <tywn, with the understanding that he was 
to be drawn up as soon as he called out, the persons 
present then suspecting for the first time that there was 
some mephy tic gas at die bottom of the well. He went 
down, but it was only to join his unfortunate compan- 
ions. When he got nearly to the foot of the well, he 
called to be drawn up; but when about half way up, he 
fell from the bucket! A fourth then proposed that he 
should be lashed fast, and he would decend with the 
understanding also that he should be hanled upas soon 
as he called out. He had decended but little more 
than half way when he gave the word; they drew him 
up quickly, but had barely time to unlash him before 
life was extinct. The other three were then taken out 
of the well with graples, but none of them showed the 
least signs of life— the vital spark was forever extingui- 
shed ! This melancholy catastrophe happened on 
Thursday, and the bodies of the unfortunate sufferers 
were all consigned to the grave on Friday last. 

Thus have four human lives been destroyed and their 
spirits hastened to eternity, for the want of a small share 
of caution. A well should never bedesended,.when there 
is the least haze or appearance of vapor within it, with*- 
out first trying it by introducing therein a lighted candle 
or torch : if the light will continue to burn there is no 
danger, but if it is extinguished in its descent, or as soon 
as it arrives at the bottom the utmost caution should be 
observed in descending. 

Shocking . — A child in Juniata county. Pa. left alone 
m the kitchen, reached to get a knife from the knife 
case, and falling plunged it upto the hik, through the 
tempi* into the brain* 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE ABENCERRAGE— A SPANISH TALE. 

Oq tbe summit of a craggy hill, aspuroftheuioun- 
tains of Ronda* stands the castle of Allora, now a mere 
ruin, infested by bats and owlets, but in old times one 
of the strong border holds of the Christians, to keep 
watch upon the frontiers of the warlike kingdom of 
Granada, and to hold the Moors in check. It was a 1 
post always confided to some well-tried commander; 
and, at the time of which we treat, was held by Rodri- 
go de Narvaez, a veteran famed both among Moors 
and Christians, not only for his hardy feats of arras, but 
also for that magnanimous courtesy which should 
ever be entwined with the sterner virtues of the sol- 
dier. 0 

The castle of AUora was a mere part of his command; 
he was Alcayde, or military governor of Antkpiera, but 
he passed most of his time at this frontier post, be- 
cause its situation on the borders gave more frequent 
opportunity for those adventurous exploits which were 
the delight pf the Spanish chivalry. His garrison con- 
sisted of .fifty chosen cavaliers, all well mounted and 
well appointed; with these he kept vigilant watch upon 
the Moslems, pptrollmg the roads, and paths, and de- 
files of the mountains, so that nothing could escapehis 
eye,; and now and then signalizing by some dashing 
foray into the very Vega of Granada. 

On a fair and beautiful night in summer, when the 
freshness of the evening breeze had tempered the heat 
of day, the worthy Alcayde sallied forth, with nine of| 
his cavaliers, to patrol the neighborhood, and seek 
adventures. They rode quietly and cautiously, lest 
they should be overheard by Moorish scout or travel- 
ler; and kept along ravines and hollow ways, lest they 
should be betrayed by the glittering of the full moon 
upon their armour. Coming to where the road divi- 
ded, the Alcayde directed five of his cavaliers to take 
one of the branches, while he, with the remaining 
four, would take the other. Should either party be in 
danger* the blast of a horn was to be the signal to bring 
their comrades to their aid. 

The party of five had not proceeded far, when, in 
passing through a defile overhung with trees, they 
heard the voice of a man singing. They immediately 
concealed themselves in a grove on the brow of .a de- 
clivity, up which the stranger would have to ascend. 
The moonlight, which left the grove in deep shadow, 
lit up the whole person of the wayfarer as he advanced, 
and enabled them to distinguish "his dress and appear- 
ance with perfect accuracy. He was a Moorish ca- 
valier; and fospoble demeanour, graceful carriage, and 
splendid attire, shjowtd him tu ue of lofty rank. He 
was superbly mounted on a dapple-grey steed, of pow- 
erful frame and gfnerous spirit, and magnificently ca- 
parisoned* His dress was a marlota* or tunic t and an 
alberooz of crimson damask fringed* with gold. His 
Tunisian turban* of many folds* was of silk and cotton 
striped, and bordered with golden fringe. At his gir- 
dle hung a scimitar of Damacos steel, with loops and 
tassels of silk god gold. On his left arm he bore an 
ample target, and his right hand grasped a long double- 
minted lance. Thus equipped, he sat negligently on 
his steed, as one who dreamed of no danger, gazing on 
the mooq, and singing, with sweet and manly voice, a 
Moorish love-ditty. 

Just opposite tne place where the Spanish cavaliers 
were concealed, was a small fountain in the rock, be- 
side the road, to which the horse turned to drink; the 
rider threw the reins on his neck, and continued his 
song. 

The Spanish cavaliers conferred together, they 
were aU. so pleased with the gallant and gentle appear- 
ance of t the Moor that they resolved not to harm* but 
to capture him, which* in Vis negligent mood, promis- 
ed to bs an easy task; rushing, therefore, from their 
concealment* they thought to surround and seize him. 
I^eve? yore men more mistaken. To gather up his 
reins,. wheel round hip steed; brace his buckler, and 
couch his lance, yas the wqjrk of an instant; and there 
he sat, fixed like a castle in his saddle, beside the foun- 
tain. ..... 

The Christian cavaliers .checked their steed#, and re- 
connoitred him warily* loath to come to an encounter, 
wfefeb&uxt end in hitfdeStrWctkra. 

*$be Moor new hekl a parity; »tff you be true 
knlglRs, n etid he* * %nd ft* honorable feme, coins 
on singly; and I am ready to-fflftltf sadb tbccfeettotii but 
if you be mere lurkeit of the read, intent on spoil, 


coipe all at once, and do your worst!” 

The cavaliers communed for a moment apart, when 
one, advancing singly, exclaimed; 4 ‘ Although do law 
of chivalry* obliges us to risk die loss of a prize when 
clearly in our power, yet we willingly grant, as a cour- 
tesy, what we might refuse as a rignt. Valiant Moor! 
defend thyself!” 

So saying, he wheeled, took proper, distance, couch- 
ed his lance, -and puttiog spurs to his horse, made at the 
stranger. The latter met him in mid career, tran- 
spierced him with his lance, and threw him headlong 
from his saddle. A second and a third succeeded, but 
were unhorsed with equal facility, and thrown to the 
earth, severely wounded. The remaining two, seeing 
their comrades thus roughly treated, forgot ail com- 
pact of courtesy, and charged both at once upon the 
Moor. He parried the thrust of one, but was wound- 
ed by the other in the thigh, and, in the shock and con- 
fusion, dropped his lance. Thus disarmed, and close- 
ly pressed, he pretended to fly, and was hotly pursued. 
Having drawn the two cavaliers some distance from, 
the spot, he suddenly wheeled short about, with one of j 
those dexterous movements for which the Moorish 
horsemen were renowned; passed swiftly between them, 
swung himself down from his saddle, so as to catch up 
his lance; then, -lightly replacing himself, turned to 
renew the combat. 

Seeing him thus fresh for the encounter, as if just 
issued from his tent, one of the cavaliers put his Tips to 
his horn, and blew a blast that soon brought the Al- 
cayde and his four companions to the spot. 

The valiant Narvaez, seeing three of his cavaliers 
extended on the earth, and two others hotly engaged 
with the Moor, was stiuck with admiration, and coveted 
the contest with so accomplished a warrior. Interfer- 
ing in the fight, he called upon his followers to desist* 
and, addressing the Moor with courteous words, invited 
him to a more equal combat. The latter readily ac- 
cepted the challenge. For some time their contest 
was fierce and doubtful, and tjbe Alcayde had need of 
all his skill and strength to ward off the blows of his 
antagonist. The Moor, however, was exhausted by 
previous fighting, and by loss of blood. He no longer 
sat his horse firmly, nor managed him with his wonted 
skill. Collecting all his strength for a last assault, he 
rose in hisstirrups, and made a violent thrust w;th his 
lance; the Alcayde received it upon his shield, and at 
tfie same time wounded the Moor in the right arm; 
then* closing in the shock, he grasped him in nis arms! 
dragged him from his saddle, and fell with him to the 1 
earth; when, putting his knee upon his breast, and his 
dagger to his throat, 44 Cavalier!” exclaimed he, 44 ren- 

Uci my prtoo n cc, for 4hy life ip m my . 

“Kill me rather,” replied the Moor, “for death would 
be less grievous than loss of liberty.” 

The Alcayde, however, with the clemency of file 
truly brave, assisted the Moor to rise, ministered to 
his wounds with his own hands, and had him convey- 
ed w ith great care to the Castle of Allora. His wounds 
were slight, and in a few . days were neatly cured; but 
the deepest wound had been inflicted on his spirit. He 
was constantly buried in a profound melancholy. 

The Alcayde, who bad conceived a great regard for 
him, treated him more as a friend than a captive, and 
tried in every way to cheer him, but in vain; he was al- 
ways sad and moody* and when on the battlements, of) 
the castle, would keep fits eyes turned to the south with 
a fixed and wistful gaze. ' 

“How is this?” exclaimed the Alcayde, reproachfui- 
that you, who were so hardy and fearless in the 


field* should lose all spirit in prison? If any secret 
grief preys on your heart, confide it to me as to a friend 
and I promise you, on the faith of a cavalier* that you 
shall nave no cause to repent the disclosure.” 

The moorish knight kissed the hand of the Alcayde. 
“Noble cavalier,” said he, “that I am cast down in 
spirit is not from my wounds, which are slight; nor 
from my captivity, for your kindness has robbed it ofl 
all gloom; nor from ray defeat^ for to be conquered by ^ 
so accomplished and renowned a cavalier is no dis- 
grace. Bu^ to explain to you the cause' of my grief, 
it is necsssaiy to give you some particulars of raysto- 
iy; and this f am moved to do by the great sympathy! 
yoq fiave manifested toward me, and the magnanimity 
that shines through' all your actions. 

. “Knpjv* thqn, Jthatuiy name isAbandaraez, and that 
l aqi ftftbe noble but Wfortunate liqe qf file Aben- 
c triages or Grenada. You nave doubtless heardofthe 
destruction that fell upon our race* Charged wfch trea- 


sonable designs, of which they were entirely innocent* 
many of them were beheaded, the rest banished, so 
that not an Abencerrage was permitted to remain in, 
Granada, excepting my father and my uncle, whose in- 
nocence was proved, even to the satisfaction of then* 
persecutors. It was decreed, however, that, should 
they have children, the sons should be educated at a 
distance from Granada, and the daughters should be 
matried out of the kingdom. 

“Comformably to this decree, I was sent, while yet 
an infant, to be reared in the fortress of Cartaim, the 
worthy Alcayde of which was an ancient friend of my 
father. He had no children, and received me into his 
family as his own child, treating me with the kindness 
and affection of a father, and I grew up in the belief - 
that he really was such. A few years afterwards his 
wife gave birth to a daughter; but his tenderness to • 
wards me continued undiminished. I thus grew up 
with Xarisa, for so the infant daughter of the Alcayde 
was called;, as her own brother, and thought the grow- 
ing passion which I felt for her was mere fraternal af- 
fection. I beheld her charms unfolding, as it were, 
leaf by ^f, like the morning rose, each moment dis- 
closing fresh beauty and sweetness. 

“At this period I overheard a conversation between 
the Alcayde and his confidential domestic, and found 
myself to be the subject. “ It is time,” said he, to ap- 
prise him of his parentage, that he may adopt a career 
in life. I have aefeired the communication as long n* 
possible, through reluctance to inform him that he is of 
a proscribed and an unlucky race. 

This intelligence would have overwhelmed me at 
an earlier period; but the intimation that Xarisa was 
not my sister operated like magic, and in an instant 
transformed my brotherly affection into ardent love. 

“I sought Xarisa, to impart to her the secret I had 
learned. I found her in the garden, in a bower ofjes^ 
samines, arranging her beautiful hair by the mirror of 
a crystal fountain. The radiance of her beauty dazzled 
me. | ran to her with opeq arms, and she received me 
with a sister 4 $ embtaces. When we had seated our- 
selves beside the fountain, she began to upbraid me for 
leaving her so long alone. 

“Ip reply, I informed her of the conversation I had 
overheard. . The recital shocked and distressed her. — - 
4 Alas!' cried she* then is our happiness at an end. 

‘How !* exclaimed I, ‘wilt thou cease to love mev 
because I am hot thy brother?' 

♦Not so,' replied site; ‘but do you not know that when 
it is once known we are not brother and sister* we can 
no longer bepenfotted to be thus always together?' 

“ In feet, from that moment our intercourse took a 
harfteter. We met often at the fbuntain among 
the jessamines; but Xarisa no longer advanced with 
open arms to meet me. She became reserved and si- 
lent* and would blush and cast down her eye9, when I 
seated myself beside hen My heart became a prey, to 
the thousand doubts and , fears that ever attend upon 
true love. I was restless and uneasy, and looked back 
with regret to the unreserved intercourse that had ex- 
isted between us, When we supposed ourselves brother 
and sister; yet I would not have had the relationship 
true for the world. 

“ While matters were in this state between us, an 
older came from the king of Granada for the Alcayde 
to take cofr>mand of the fortress of Coy n* which lies 
directly on the Christian frontier. He prepared to re- 
move with all his family* but signified that I should re- 
main at Cartama. 1 exclaimed against the separation, 
and declared that I could not be parted from Xarisa. 
•That is the very cause,' said he, ‘why I leave thee be- 
hind. It is time, Abendaraez, that thou shouldst 
know the secret of thy birth, that thou art no son of 
mine* neither is Xarisa thy sister.' ‘ I know it alL!’ 
exclaimed I, ‘and I love her with tenfold the affection* 
of a brother* You have brought us up together; you 
have made us necessary to > each other's happiness; our 
hearts have en twined themselves with our growth; do 
not now tear them asunder. Fill up the measure, of 
your kindness; be indeed* afather toime, by giving me* 
Xarisa for my wife.’ 

“The brow of the Alcayde darkened as I spoke.— 
‘Have 1 then been deceived/' said he* ‘Have those 
nurture* fettiy very bosom, been conspiring against 
me? Is this your return for my paternal tenderness? 
**^,begmfofiae aBectionfLofn^r child, And tenon, her to 
deceive her fedper? Is van cans* enough to> refuse 
thee the hand of a*y ddughte rthat thou wCrt ©fa pro- 
scribed race, Whu&n qeuer Approach* the walfoaf war 
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nada. This, however, I might have passed over; -but little while the portal was timidly enclosed by the duen- 
never #111 I give my daughter to a man who has endea- n* of Xarisa. “Alas ! seoor” said she, what has detain- 
votured to utn her from me by deception. * _ |ed you thus long? Every night have I watched for 

“All my attentps to vindicate myself and Xarisa you, and my lady is sick at heart with doubt and anxie- 
were unavailing. I retired in anguish from his pre- . ty. 

sence, and, seeking Xarisa, told her of this blow, whiehj The Abenccrrage hung his lance, and shield, and 
was worse than death to me. ‘Xarisa,’ said I, *we port ' scimitar against the wall, and then followed the duenna 
for ever! I shall never see thee more! Thy father | with silent steps up a winding staircase to the apart- 
will guard thee rigidly. Thy beauty and his wealth will j ment of Xarisa. V ain would be the ^attempt to de- 


soon attract some happier rival, and I shall be forgot- 
ten !’ 

“Xarisa reproached me with my want of faith, and 
promised me eternal constancy, i still doubted and 
desponded, until, moved by my anguish and de 
spair, she agreed to a secret union. Our espousals 
made, we parted, with a promise on her part to send 
rae word from Ceyn, should her father absent himself j 
from the fortress. The very day after our secret nup- 
tials, I beheld the whole train of the Alcayde depart 
from Cartamat nor would he admit me to his presence, 
or permit me to bid farewell to Xarisa. I remained at 
Cariatna, somewhat pacified in spirit by this secret 
bond of union; but everything around me fed my pas- 
sion, and reminded me of Xarisa. I saw the windows 
at which I had so often beheld her. I wandered 
through the apartment she had inhabited, the cham- 
ber m which she had slept. 1 visited the bower of jes 
saroines, and lingered beside the fountain in which she 
had delighted. Every thing recalled her to my ima- 
gination, and filled my heart with tender melancho- 
ly. 

“ At length a confidential servant brought me word 
that her father was to depart that day for Granada on a 
short absence, inviting me to hasten to Coyn, descri- 
bing a secret portal at which I should apply, and the 
signal by which I would obtain admittance. 

44 If ever you have loved, most valiant Alcayde, you 
may judge of the transport of my bosom. That very 
night I arrayed myself in ray most galhmt attire, to 
pay due honor to my bride, and arming myself against 
any casual attack, issued forth privately from Cartaroa. 
Tou know the rest, and by what sad fortune of war I 
found myself, instead of a happy bridegroom in the nup- 
tial bower of Coyn, vanquished, wounded, and a pri- 
soner within the walls of AUora. The term of ab- 
sence of the father of Xarisa is nearly expired. Wi- 
thin three days he will return to Coyn, and our meet- 
ing will no longer be possible. Judge then whether I 
grieve without cause, and whether I may not well 
be excused for showing impatience under confine- 
ment.” 

Don Rodrigo de Narvaez was greatly moved by this 
recital; for. though more used to rugged war than 


scribe the raptures of that meeting. Time flew too 
swiftly, and the Abencerrage had nearly forgotten until 
too late his-promise to return a prisoner to the Alcayde 
of Allora. The recollection of it came to him with a 
pang, and suddenly awoke him from hisdream of bliss. 
Xarisa saw his altered looks, and heard with alarm his 
stilled sighs; but her countenance brightened when 
she heard the cause. “Let not thy spirit be cast down,” 
|aaid she, throwing her white arms around him. “ I 
have the keys of my father’s treasures; send ransom 
more than enough to satisfy the Christian, and remain 
with me.” 

“No,” said Abend araez, “ I have given my word to 
return in person, and, like a true knigbt, must fulfil my 
promise. After that fortune must do with me as it 
pleases.’ 

Then, said Xarisa, I will accompany thee. Never 
shall you return a prisoner, and I remain at liber- 
ty- 

The Abencerrage was transported with joy at this 
new proof of devotion in his beautiful bride. Xarisa 
mounted behind the Moor on hta powerful steed; they 
left the castle walls before day- break, nor did they 
pause until they arrived at the gate of the castle of Al- 
lora, which was dung wide to receive them. 

Alighting in the court, the Abencerrage supported 
the steps of his trembling bride, who remained closely 
veiled, into the presence of Rodrigo de Narvaez. “Be- 
hold, the valiant Alcayde,” said he, “the way in which 
an Abencerrage keeps his word, Lproroised to return 
to thee a prisoner, but I deliver two captives into your 
power. Behold Xarisa, and judge whether I grieved 
without reason over the loss of such a treasure. Re- 
ceive us as your own, for I confide my life and her 
honor to your hands."” 

The Alcayde was lost in admiration of the beauty of| 
the lady, and the noble spirit of the Moor. “I know 
not,” said he, “which of you surpasses the other, but I 
know that my castle is graced and honored by your pre- 
sence. Enter into it, and consider it your own while 
you deign to reside with me.” 

Eor several days the the lovers remained at Allora, 
happy in each other's love, and in the friendship of the 
brave Alcayde. The latter wrote a letter full of] 


scenes of amorous softness, he «. ofstindand^^^ 

‘Abandaraez,’ said he, “I did not seek thy confidence 
to gratify an idle curiosity. It grieves me much that 
the good fortune which delivered thee into my hands 
should have marred so fair an enterprise. Give me 
thy faith as a true knight to return prisoner to my cas- 
tle within three days, and I will graht thee permission 
to accomplish thy nuptials.” 

The Abencerrage would have thrown himself at his 
feet to pour out protestations of eternal gratitude, but 
the Alcayde prevented him. CaHtng in nis cavaliers,, 
he took the Abencerrage by the right hand in their 
presence, exclaiming solemnly, “You promise on the 
faith of a cavalier, to return to my castle of Allora wi- 
thin three days, and render yourself my prisoner?”— 

And the Abencerrage said, “I promise.” 

Then said the Alcayde, 44 Go! and may good fortune 
attend you ! If you require any safeguard, I and my 
caviliere are ready to be your companions.” 

The Abencerrage kissed the hand of the Alcayde in 
grateful acknowledgment. “Give rae,” said he, “ray 
own armour and my steed, and I require no guard.— 

It is not likely that I shall again meet with so valorous 
a foe.” 

The shades of ni zht had fallen when the tramp of| 
the dapple grey steed resounded over the draw-bridge, 
and immediately afterwards the light clatter of hoofs 
along the road bespoke the flefetness with which the 
youthful lovef 1 hastened to his bride. It was deep night 
when the Moor arrived at the castle of Coyn. "He *i- 
Ifcntl/ and cahtioqtlt Walked his pouting stood under 
its dark walls, bpd, wring nearly passed round them r 
came tor th6 portal denoted by Xarisa. He paused and 
ooked round to site tijuthe was not observed, and then 
gnocked three times with the butt of hislanee. In *| 


whole event, extolling the valour and good faith of the 
Abencerrage, and craving for him the royal counten- 
ance. 

The King was moved by the story, and was pleased 
with an opportunity of showing attention to the wishes 
of a gallant and chivalrous enemy; for though he had 
often suffered from the prowess of Don Rodrigo de 
Narvaez, he admired the heroic character he had gain- 
ed throughout the land. Calling the Alcayde of Coyn 
into his presence; he gave him the letter to read. The 
Alcayde turned pale, and trembled with rage on the 
persual. 44 Restrain thine anger,” said the king;” there 
is nothing that the Alcayde Allora could ask that I 
would not grant, if in my power. Go thou to AUora; 
pardon thy children; take them to thy home. I receive 
this Abencerrage into my favor, and it will be my de- 
light to heap benefits upon you all.” 

The kindling ire of the Alcayde was suddenly ap- 
peased. He hastened to Allora, and folded his children 
to his bosom, who would have fallen at his feet. The 
gallant Rodrigo de Narvaez gave liberty to hisprisoner 
without ransom, demanding merely a promise of his 
friendship. He accompanied the youthful couple and 
their father to Coyn, where their nuptials were celebra- 
ted with great r*:i«'»iciiurs. When the festivities were 
over, Don Rodrigo de Narvaez returned to his fortress 
of AUora. x 

“Afterbis departure, the Alcayde of Coyn addressed 
his children; “To your hands/’ said he, “I confide the 
disposition of Hi v wealth. One of the first things I 
charge youtis not to forget theransom you owe to the 
Alcade of Allora. His magnanimity you can never re- 
pay, but you can prevent it from wronging him of his 
just dues. -Give. bim f moreover, your eijtire friend- 


S /Kor^e it folly, though of a diff ene u t 

The Abencerrage thanked him for his generous pro- 
position, which so truly accorded with hit own wishes. 
He took a large sum of gold, and inclosed it in a 
rich coffer, and, on his own part, sent six beautiful 
horses, superbly caparisoned, with six shields arid bra- 
ces, mounted and embossed with geld. The beautiful 
Xarisa at the same time wrote a letter to the Alcayde, 
filled with expression of gratitude and friendship; trad 
sent him a box of fragrant cypress wood, containing li- 
nen of the finest quality for his person. The valiant 
Alcayde disposed of tne present in a characteristic 
manner. The horses and armour he shared among 
the cavaliers who had accompanied him on the night 
of the skirmish. The box of cypress wood and its 
contents he retained for the sake of the beautiful Xarisa, 
and seht her by the hands of the messenger the sum 
of goTd paid as a ransom, entreating her to receive it 
as a wedding present. This courtesy and magnanimi- 
ty raised the character of the Alcayde Rodrigo tie Nar- 
vaez still higher in the estimation of the Moors, who 
extolled him as a perfect mirror ofchivalrie virtue; and 
from that time forward there was a continual exchange 
of good offices between them. 


DR A MAT! C. 

[Abridged from the Boob of table Talk. } 

STAGE COSTUME. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century, that 
is to say, from the . first appearance of that regular suit 
of clothes .worn by our great-grandfathers under the 
name of coat, waistcoat, and breeches, to the days of 
Garrick and Kemble* the custom continued of dressing 
even historical personages according to the fashion of 
the passing moment; and although, in point of fact, it 
was no more ridiculous to represent Hamlet in a full 
suit of black velvet of the cut of Queen Anne’s time, 
than it was in the days of Charles to dress Falstaff in 
the habit of that reign, the stiff-skirted coat, the long 
wig, court sword, and cocked hat, have a more ludi- 
crous effect on the modern spectator than the undent 
cavalier costume of 1640. But the attempt that occa- t 
rionaUy manifested itself to combine, in imitation of 
the French actors, the habits of widely different eras, 
produced a melange, the absurdity of which is in our 
present day absolutely convulsive! The celebrated 
Booth is eaid by his biographer to have paid particu- 
lar attention to his dress; so much so, that when play- 
ing the Ghost in ‘Hamlet,’ he covered the soles of his 
shoes with felt, in order to prevent the sound of his 
footsteps being heard, and so increase the supernatural 
effect of his appearance. Yet who does not remem- 
ber Pppe's lines descriptive of his appearance in Cato? 
which character he originally represented on the pro- 
duction of the tragedy , in 1612; — 

‘Booth enters; hark the universal peal ! 

But has lie spoken— not a syllable. 

What shook the stage and made the people stare? 
Cato’s long wig, flower'd gown, and lacker’d chair.” 

Imagine Cato now, appearing in a flowered robe de 
chambrc , and a finely-powdered full bottomed wig. — 
There would be a ‘universal peal’ indeed*— Of laugh- 
ter; yet the fashion of wearing full-bottomed wigs with 
the Roman dress (or at least what was intended for 
such) and other heroic costumes, lasted till within the 
recollection of many pow living. A valued friend of 
ours saw Howard play Tamberlain in a full-bottomed 
wig, as late as 1765. Aickin, he informs us, was the 
first who enacted that part without it; and, what was 
perhaps more ridiculous 9 tili, Garrick, who has been so 
bepraised for his reformation of stage costume, played 
King Lear in a habit intended to look ancient, while 
Reddish in Edgar, and Palmer in the Bastard, were in 
full-dress suits of their own day: and the Regan, 
Goneril, and Cordelia of the tragedy in hoops! Ri- 
chard the Third, ateo, wa9 played by Garrick in a fan- 
cy dress, which Hogarth has handed down to us; but 
Richmond, and the rest, wore the English uniforms, of 
the eighteenth century; and as to Macbeth, Garrick 
played it to the last in a court-suit of sky-bhie and 
scarlet. 

In Jeffrey’* ‘Collection of Dresses,’ aworic in two 
volumes quarto, published in 1757, the editor says in 
his preface, “As to the stage-dresses, it is only v neces- 
sary to remark that they are stance elegant and cha- 
racteristic; and amongst tt^any other regulations of 
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more importance, for which the public is obliged to 
the genius and judgment of the present manager of 
our principal theatre, (Mr. Garrick, who entered on 
the management of Drury Lane in 1747,) is that of the 
dresses, which are no longer the heterogenous and ab- 
surd mixtures of foreign and ancient modes which for- 
merly debased our tragedies, by representing a Roman 
general in a full-bottomed peruke, and the sovereign 
of an Eastern empire in trunk-hose.** Now, to say 
nothing of the fact that the very absurdities specified 
were then, and continued to be for some years after-, 
wards, in existence, let us look at the specimens he 
gives us of the elegant and characteristic costumes in- 
troduced by the genius and judgment of Garrick ; 
Peidita, in ‘The Winter’s Tale,* in a long stomacher, 
and a hoop fastened with flowers; and Comus, in a stiff- 
skirted coat, over which is worn what he calls “a robe 
of pink sattin, pud with silver gauze, fastened over the 
shoulder with a black velvet sash, adorned with jewels. 
The jacket,*’ as he calls the coat aforesaid, “is of white 
curtained sattin. The collar is black velvet, set with 
jewels, and the boots are blue sattin!** 

A pamphlet, entitled ‘The Dramatic Execution of 
Agis,” published on the production of Mr. Home’s tra- 
gedy of that name in 1758, contains a severe attack on 
Garrick for ‘^disguising himself (a Grecian chief) in the 
dress of a modern Venetian Gondolier;" and ridicules 
his having introduced “a popish procession made up of 
white friars , with some other moveables , like a bishop, 
des enfana de ckecur, nuns, dec.,'* into a play, the scene 
of which lies in ancient Sparta! So much for the judg- 
ment and taste of Garrick in dramatic costume. 

Mr. John Kemble, the first real reformer of stage 
costume, was introduced to the London public in the 
character of Hamlet. But he then played the part, 
says his biographer, “ in a modeifa court-dress of rich 
black velvet, with a star on the breast, the garter and 
pendent riband of an order, mourning sword and buck- 
les, with deep ruffles; the hair in powder , which, in the 
scenes offeigned distraction flowed dishevelled in front 
and over the shoulder*.'’ His classical taste, however 
soon led him, as he increased in popularity and power, 
to do away with the most glaring absurdities; and on 
the opening of the new Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
on the 21st of April, 1794, Macbeth was revived “with 
great magnificence of decoration, and with some no- 
velties, both in the conduct and machinery of . the fa- 
ble.” 

The French Revolution, which occured at this pe- 
riod, was also mainly productive of a revolution in dra- 
matic costume on both sides of the channel. “The 
rage for liberty,” says a modern writer, “introduced an 
admiration of the ancient republics; the ladies dressed 
their heads in imitation of antique busts, and endeavor- 
ed to copy the light and scanty draperies of ancient 
statues: and while the ladies were thus attired ala 
Grt&pUy the gentlemen kept them in countenance by 
cropping their hair ala Romaine .” The toga and 
the paludamentum found their way from the French 
stage to ours; and Julius Cmar, Coriolanus, and Cato 
were represented with some regard to Roman habits 
and manners, although the authorities consulted by 
Mr. Kemble were those of the time of the Emperors, 
instead of the Republic. The English historical and 
romantic plays were also dressed with a least more con- 
sistency. Mr. Kemble invented a conventional cos- 
tumo, formed of the old English dresses of the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James the First, and the two Charles's; 
and although King John, Richard the Third, dec., 
were anything but correctly attired, their habits had an 
antique as well as picturesque appearance, and the 
whole dramatis persona were similarly arrayed, instead 
of all illusion being destroyed by the introduction of 
modern uniforms or plain clothes.* The rage for me- 
lodrama and spectacle, which gradually obtained from 
this period, was productive at any rate ofastiil greater 
spirit of inquiry into ancient manners and habits. — 
Printing offices and private portfolios were ransacked 
for the getting up of every new Easter piece; and the 
magic wand of a Farley transported us at his will into 
the regions of fairy land, or the baronial hall of the feu- 
dal ages. But alias! while the crusader donned his 
glittering hauberk of mail, to astonish the galleries on 
an Easter Monday, the bastard Falconbridge, and the 
barons of King John, were dressed all the year round 

♦Life of Kemble. 

•Th* Uto Mr. Mathews mads His first appearance in public at 
Richmond, as Richmood in ‘Richard ths Third,' weariaf a light 
ha rsaiMta'a helswt an* jacket. 


in the robes and armour of at best the seventeenth cen~ 
tury. On Mr. Kean's appearance, and consequent 
success, the most popular plays underwent considera- 
ble alterations and improvements in point of scenery 
and dresses at Drury Lane. Several gentlemen of ac- 
knowledged taste and information supplied the new 
Roscius with designs for his own warerobe. and the 
proprietors of the theatre were not behindhand in their 
endeavors to assist the illusion of the scene. The 
stage-dress of Richard, which had been but little alter- 
ed from the days of Garrick and Macklin, underwent 
various changes, particularly in the latter scenes; but 
his cloak still bore the star of the garter, as altered by 
Charles the First. The Trunks were of the time of 
James the First, and the plumed hat, in the throne 
scene, of the reign of Charles the Second. Shylock 
assumed a red hat, lined with black, on the dictum of 
Mr. Douce, the illustrator of Shakspeare, who quoted 
St. Didier’s ‘Histoire de Venise,' as his authority. — 
Othello's dress was wholly changed; but the correct 
costume was sacrificed to what the actor considered ef- 
fect. The habits of King Lear and Richard the Second 
were certainly improved; and in a oewbut unsuccessful 
play, called Tna,' the Anglo-Saxon costume was fairly 
enough represented. 

In 1823 Mr. Charles Kemble set about the reforma- 
tion of the costume ofShakspeare's plays in good earn- 
est. ‘King John,' the ‘First Part of Henry the Fourth,' 
‘As You Like It,' ‘Othello,* Cymbeline,' and ‘Julius 
Ceasar,’ were successively, and, as the public generally 
acknowledged, successively revived. The actors, 
dreadfully alarmed in the outset lest they should be 
made to look ridiculous, were agreeably surprised by 
the impression produced upon the audience, and have 
now become as anxious to procure authorities to dress 
from, a9 they were previously annoyed at the idea erfthe 
innovation, and distrustful of the effect. 

AMB BICAK MASONIC RBBI 8TBB. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 5, 1839. 

International Law of Copyright.— Nothing, it seems 
to us, can be more absurd than the continual cry made 
against American patronage of letters. It is a mista- 
ken idea that we neglect our own authors. We ven- 
ture to assert that, for its means, there is not a country 
on the globe which pays more defference. and actual- 
ly more money, to the encouragement of native litera- 
ture than ours. Congress could not take a more su- 
icidial step to the interest of letters among us, than by 
giving to foreigners the full privilege of a copy-right 
law. Forsooth, who wonKYtoe the gainers oy such an 
advent? Those alone whose sentiments in many ca- 
ses, are hostile to our institutions, and hold do stake 
in common with us. Who would be the loosers ? The 
American public alone. Increase the price of books, 
and reading wilt stop in proportion to that increase. 
The farmer, the mechanic, and all who depend for sub- 
sistence upon their labors, which make by far the lar- 
gest portion of our country, will fall gradually back to 
feudal obscurity and ignorance. The only enlighten- 
ed class will be the rich. 

These views are not chimerical. E very citizen must 
be sensible that the vast amount of knowledge, so ge- 
nerally diffused, has arisen chiefly from an easy access 
to letters : and if we feel proud of our countiy in one 
point more than another, it is that its people are so en- 
lightened that no circumstance can long repress their 
natural energy, and no tyrant enslave them. Whatev- 
er others may think, we can trace this unexampled state 
of things to the liberal circulation of knowledge only, 
that we, as a nation, have enjoyed. 

The sickness at the south , Instill doing its work with- 
out much abatement. The interments for Sept. 20, 
were 25 in New -Orleans, seventeen of which were ca- 
ses of yellow fever. The sickness at Mobile continues 
with but little improvement. At the latter place the 
deaths have averaged one per ceht every twenty-four 
hours on the present residents. A letter from Mobile 
says, that “ temperance, abstinence, long residence in 


the climate and having heretofore had the fever seems 
to afford no security against this disease that strikes w» 
unseen and is only known by the blow that is fstalv— 
It is more than forty years since I first saw black vomit, 
but never did I see such a destruction of human life as 
the present calamity causes. With a perfectly clear 
intellect, moist skin, good pulse, a slight convulsive ef- 
fort of the stomach is felt; black streaks are seen in the 
mucus that is thrown up almost without exertion, and 
when that comes, twenty-four hours sea Is the fate of 
the victim.” 

The southern papers earnestly warn all who are un- 
acclimated, to stay away until severe frost. 

A shocking murder has recently been committed in 
Philadelphia, by a man of the name of Wood, oo his 
daughter. Wood kept a confectionary establishment, 
and his daughter was in the habit of attending h. She 
being very handsome, had many admirers, from whom, 
a short time since, she married one. Upon communi- 
cating it to her father, he appeared incensed, and a day 
after, without any other provocation, shot her through 
the head with a pistol, in the presence of his family. 
No other motive can be assigned for this horrid act 
than that the father was likely to be deprived of tho 
loss of his danghter's services, by her marriage. 

The Medical College— We have received a commu- 
nication on the subject of the controversy, now existing 
in relation to the faculty of this Institution. As we arc 
in no present need of either Calomel or Lobelia^ we shall 
not meddle with the matter. We look upon the Medical 
College as an ornament to the city, and we have only 
to regret in common with a thousand others, that any 
difficulties should arise, which would mar its usefulness. 
The communication of our correspondent shall be sent 
as he desires. 

To Corespondents. —-The Lines received through 
the post office, came too late for to-day, but shall have 
a place in our next. 

What has become of the Masonic contributions, pro- 
mised os by several of the brethren ? 

Flour is selling at Texas, from 60 to $75 a barrel. 

INTELLIGENCE. 

More troops killed by the Indians in Florida . — While 
a party of regulars were building a bridge over the Su- 
wannee, they were fired on by the Seminolea in ambush 
and had 6 killed. 

Diabolical Outrage.— On Wednesday night. Captain 
Goodman, living a mile east of the city, heard a noise 
in his yard, and sent out bis hired man to ascertain the 
cause. On going to the hen roost, the man was attack- 
ed by two villains, one of whom gave him a blow with a 
club which broke his under jaw. The man thinks, 
kowever, that he succeeded in marking one of them on 
the head or shoulder with a pitchfork, which may lead 
to his detection. On entering the roost, it was found 
that about 70 weight of chickens had been killed, and 
tied together preparatory to a hasty removal.— ibde*- 
ter Democrat . 

Messrs. John G. Parker, Leonard Watson, Finlay 
Malcolm, Robert Walker, Paul Redford, Randal Wix- 
on, James Brown, Ira Anderson, and William Alves, 
late state prisoners in England, from Canada, we learn 
from one of our exchanges, arrived at Rochester, on 
the 12th inst. They have published a card, returning 
thanks to Messrs. W. H. Ashurst, Gainsford, Hill, 
Roebuck, Falconer, Fry, and W. Walker, their sottCi- 
tors and counsel, in England, as the persons to whom 
“they are rqainly indebted, under Providence, for their 
restoration to liberty, to their families, and their friends.” 
— Onondago Standard. 

Iron Steamboat for Louisiana. — The ship Edwins, 
arrived at NewOrieans from Liverpool, had on bomd 
for the New Orleans Canal and Banking Company, an 
iron steamboat, on the Ericson principle, intended m a 
tow-boat for the canal. 
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MOUNTAIN AD VENTURE. 

List Wednesday afternoon, a young man from New 
York by the name of Dodge, started from the Mansion 
House on horseback for the summit of Mount Holyoke. 
He passed some time there, and was detained until 
near dark by a shearer before he began to descend. — 
Starting to return he mistook the path and wandered 
down the Southern side of the mountain into a trackless 
forest. Evening came, and as he did not return to the 
hotel, some alarm was felt, and late at night some per- 
son ascended the mountain to the stopping place for 
earriages, where his horse was found. Loud calls 
were made, but no answer was returned, except thedull 
echo the forest gave hack to the voices. Pursuit was 
renewed by Col. Partridge and others early in the morn- 
ing, and the wanderer was found, returning home, near 
Rock Ferry. It appears from his narrative that he 
followed what he supposed to be the path, after he left 
the summit of the mountain, until he found himself be- 
wildered in die darkness and the track lost. 

Turning himself in various directions his bearings 
disappeared, and there he was in a dense forest, the 
darkness becoming intense and a severe thunder show- 
er rushing upon his head. His situation was painful 
and agonising in the extreme. He was a slender young 
man, dad lightly, had pumps upon bis feet, and both 
houseless and; supperless at midnight, far from any ha- 
bitation, in tbfc midst of a vast forest, scarcely ever be- 
fore trod, except by the primitive savage. He conti- 
nued to grope uls way about in the darkness for some 
time, calling afottd until exhausted, when he sank down 
at the foot of a huge tree, which in some measnre pro- 
tected him from rain, which during the night descended 
m torrents. The firs t signs of returning day enabled 
him to learn his position; and when light came, by as- 
cending a tree, he discovered the far off spire of South 
Hadley. 

He directed his steps thitherward, and after some 
hours wearied travel, reached a farm house, where he 
was kindly entertained and cheered. His situation 
when he was first seen was unpleasent, having exhaus- 
ted himself with fatigue, worn out the covering to his 
feet, and torn his clothes sadly in his encounters with 
the forest, aside from the chills and colds which he 
Suffered from his wet couch on the mountain. — North- 
ampton Courier. 


AN AERIAL CHASE. 

It is seldom that the denizens of a city have an 
opportunity of seeing as interesting a sight as was 
witnessed by several gentlemen from Ferry Bar on 
Sunday morning week. A large Bald Eagle was seen 
skimming the air and floating up the river on a foraging 
expedition, for the replenishment of his royal larder; 
but, apparently, finding no quarry worthy a stoop, he 
soared away, and was Tost to the sight in the clouds. 
A short time after a fish-hawk appeared, and squinting 
with a knowing glance across the broad sheet of water 
pounced upon a fine fat fish, and, mounting, prepared 
to return to his nest np the south branch. He had not 
flown far before he pnt about, and, steering in the wind's 
eye, sailed down towards the bay with all the swiftness 
his powers conld compass. Presently a dark speck 
was seen a mile or two in his wake, and soon the royal 
bird was discovered darting after his prey, his tail stuck 
a peak, and his wings compressed, flapping with rapidity 
that sent him along with the swiftness of an arrow from 
the bow of bold Robin Hood. The hawk knew his 
pursuer, and practised a rttse by darting upwards when 
about a mile this side of the fort. The eagle darted 
under him and rising, apparently perpendicularly, a 
few feet above the hawk, gave him a flap with one of 
his wings, which caused him to drop the fish, and the 
royal pirate, dropping, from his airy height caught the 
fish before it reached the water, and skimmed off trium- 
phant, leaving the poor hawk to seek his breakfast 
where be best ought find it. It is thus with mankind. 
We see a petty prince plundering his neighbor, until a 
more powerful one, like the eagle with the hawk, robs 
him In turn, and reaps the reward of his tyranny. — Bali. 
Siflk. 

MmUrieuir—A female, apparently about 20 years of 
age, m now at our County House, whose mind is par- 
tially deranged. She was found in the woods in this 
town, near the house of Mr. Ooetchieus, where, from 
her own account, she has been for several weeks past, 
living upon bentos, fruits, and the milk of the neigh- 
boring ceytC j; She is in a very destitute cendition, and 


is either unable or unwilling to communicate her 
name or where she came from. From slight circum- 
stances, gathered from her conversation, it is supposed 
that she came from New Jersey. She is rather small, 
delicately formed,* and at times gives evidence of a cul- 
tivated but deranged mind. It is to be hoped that her 
relatives, if she has any, may be made acquainted with 
her present deplorable condition.— Catskill Messen- 
ger. 

The Wreck of the Forfarshire. — Diving. — There is 
at present at the Fern Island a party of divers from 
Winstaple, practising their art at the spot where the 
Forfarshire steam boat was wrecked. The persons who 
descends to the bottom is completely enveloped in a 
suit of water-proof cloths, and having on h is head a 
metallic cap in which are placed glass eyes; the air is 
conducted down for his respiration by a long hose, 
down which it is pumped by those in the vessel. He 
decends to the bottom by means of a rope ladder, and it 
is truly astonishing the length of time he can remain 
under water— often an hour or an hour and a half at a 
time— during which he traverses to and fro with apparent 
ease, sending up to those on board of the vessel what he 
finds, which he does by a signal. It is not known as yet 
wether they have succeeded in finding any thing of 
value; what they have got is mostly pieces of machinery 
copper, and such like. — Scotch paper. 

Mobile , Sept. 2®. — We have do more favo ruble ac 
counts to give of the health of the city .—The mortality 
is still frightful, in proportion to the population of the 
city, and though our tables show a singular fluctuation 
from day to day in the oumbet of interments, there is, 
we fear, no reason to hope that the disease is mitigated 
in violence, or lessened in extent. The number of in- 
terments in the city grave yard from the 12th to the 
18th was 90. 

Mdanchoily Funeral Procession.— F our men, tailors 
by trade, lately died, in New Orleans within a few 
hours of each other. They were all bnried at the same 
time. The funeral is saia to have been most striking 
and solemn. Four hearses conveyed the bodies to their 
graves, attended by the friends of the deceased, and the 
military band of the company to which one or more of 
them belonged. The bad all worked in the same 
shop. — Newark Daily Advertiser. 

Snow Storm . — Our severe equinoctial storm wonnd 
up yesterday, with a fall of snow, as liberal in quantity, 
as it was untimely in season. It was followed last night, 
not by frost, but a perfect congelation. At a distance 
from the lake, on the highlands, we doubt not, the depth 
of snow, was at least, six or eight inches. 

To day we have a clear weather, with a very cold at- 
mosphere. — Buffalo Advertiser. 

An Outrage. — Mr. Loften Quinn, Onslon co., N. 
C., on the night of the 15th inst. was attacked by a stout 
negro man, dragged from his horse, beaten, robbed, lied 
to his cart, and threatened with instant death if he made 
any noise. The daring scoundrel then took Mr. Quinn's 
mare from his cart, mounted her, and left his victim 
bound on the road. In about 24 houre after the fellow 
was taken on board a vessel and lodged in jail. 

Flour — The news by the British Queen has had a 
decidedly bad effect on this article — a decline within 
the last ten days has been full one dollar a barrel. All 
prospect that England will require any supply from here 
is at an end. The stock arriving here is small. The 
fanners in the interior are bringing hut little wheat to 
market, and the millers being cut off from their usual 
banking facilities are buying but moderately. Sales of 
Ohio at $5 94; Western, 6a6 12; Southern, € 12 a C 25 
Rye Flour had declined. 

Political Gammon. — A stump orator who wished to 
gammon some Germans just previous to an election, in 
order to obtain their votes, observed, that though he 
was not a German himself, yet he had another who was 
remarkably fond of German sausages 

Horrible . — A night or two since, one of the marines 
at the Navy Yard here, stayed out of the yard with his 
wife during the night, and returned to dnty in the morn- 
ing. He was immediately punished by eight lashes on 
his bare back, with that accursed instrument the eat; 
and a medical man who saw his back after the infliction, 
says that it was literally torn to pieces. This was his 
firot offence.— World . 


The. Seventh Ward Bank. — Isaac Carpenter, a porter 
of the Seventh Ward Bank, on Tuesday September 
14th, left the bank with four thousand two hundred aod 
thirty dollars in gold and silver. The porter had been 
employed usually in counting the specie in the vault, 
and it is supposed he contrived to abstract a little each 
day, adroitly concealing it from the persons who wert in 
the habit of inspectingnis operations. He has gone f o 
the west, whither vigilant officers have been sent in pur- 
suit. Great misrepresentations both as to the amount 
of the money stolen, and the manner in which it was ob- 
tained, we learn are abroad. — [N. Y. Eve. Post. 

Fatal Accident.— Mr. Henry Bissey, a respectable 
farmer of Bedmioster, Bucks county, Penn., was killed 
a few days since, by falling from his threshing floor down 
into the entry. 

Fatal Humanity. — H. W. Ogden, of BUox, La. 
formerly of New York, plunged into a lake to save the 
life of a drowning man from New Orleans, caught a 
cold, which resulted in yellow fever, and caused his 
death in three days. 

Damagesfor personal injury.— Mr. S. Crawford re- 
covered $570 damages in the superior court at Hart- 
ford on Thursday for injury caused by the careless dri- 
ving of a young man named Higley. 

Mr. Mather, one of the N. Y. State Geologists, es- 
timates that the people of Greene, Sullivan, Ulster and 
Albany counties, will realize this year from two to throe 
millions of dollars from their quarries of lime and flag- 
ging stone. 


MARRIED. 


In this city Mr. Jacob Rvsedorph to Miss M. De- 
forest. Also Capt. Wm. Brown to Adeline Defor- 
est. 

At New York Mills, Henry Baker, of Cazeoovia,to 
Catharine Andrews. Also at the same place, West- 
wood Wright of Watervliete, to Mary Ryker. 

At Auburn, Charles P. Wood to Mary E. Sherwood. 
At Schodach, Hiram Van Buren to Mary Ann Mor- 
ris. 

At Bristol, Pa. Robt. Tylex of Virginia, to Eliza- 
beth P. daughter of Thos. Cooper, the celebrated 
tragedian. ' 

In New- York, Wm. A. Cromwell of Lockport, to 
Sarah F. Hoyt. At Madison Co. Henry Maxson to S. 
Ann daugetet of B. Eno Esq. 


DIED. 

In this city Mrs. Jennet Cook, widow of the late 
Henry B. Cook, aged 47. 

At Rochester, Frances C. Dewey. At Warren Ohio, 
Hon. Calvin Pease aged 63. At Troy, Caroline S. 
Barker aged 23. 

On the 20th ult.near the Oneida Castle, i Ondayaka, 
head Chief of the Onondagas, aged about 91. At the 
time of his death. Ondayaka with the subordinate 
chiefs and principel men of his nation, were on* there 
way to join in the ceremony of electing a head chief of 
the Onetdias. Within a few miles of the counsel house 
of the latter tribe, Ondayka placed himself at the head 
of the deputation of the Onondagas, and commenced 
the performance of the ceremonies observed on such 
occasions when he was suddenly seized with the bil- 
ious cholic. Calling the negt chief in authorial to fill* 
his station, he withdnror to the road side, when he soon 
after expressed consciousness that 4 it was the will of 
the Great Spirit that he should live no longer upon the 
earth.’ He then sefnt for his people and took leave of 
them after counseling them to cultivate and practice 
temperance and brotherly love in their councils and 
among the people of the nation, and friendship and in- 
tegrity with all. He soon after became unable to speak, 
and in a few hoars his spirit was gathered to the Groat 
Spirit who gave ft.— Oneida Whig. 


N 


EW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE'S 
Bookstore. 

Opinions of Lord Brougham, 2 vols* 

The Man about Town, 2vol*. 

Life among the Lonatics 
Some Whims of Hon. Mr. Waggle. 

Hamilton King or the Smuggler, , 

Democracy in America. The Carter Oak. 

Blanche or Navarre, Flora's Lexicon. 

The Child's Gem for 1849. 
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PO ET R Y. 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

the last of his tribe. 

An aged Indian Chief 
-Sat by an ancient Oak — 

His form was bowed with grief— 

His heart by sorrow broke. 

The thunders smote around — 

The lightnings gleamed bright : — 

He heeded not the sound, 

Nor the fearful flashing light. 

But he spake aloud and said 
In a sad, heart-broken tone — 

44 Kind thunders stiike me dead ! 

“ For I am left alone. 

“ My tribe is w asted all — 

»* My wife, my sires, my sons 
* 4 By the white man’s rifle fell — 

“ These hills contain their bones. 

* 4 Yet would the white man drive 
44 From their fathers’ graves and home, 

44 The few who still survive, 

44 In a stranger land to roam. 

“ ’Tis not enough to kill 

44 Our friends and kindred all ; — 

44 Our only solace stiH, 

44 Our freedom too must fall. 

44 And must I then submit 
44 To another’s will to bow ? 

44 Must I these valleys quit, 

44 Where I have roamed till now ? 

44 I’ve fought till all is gone ; 

44 My friends, my strength, my hope — 

44 But 1*11 never leave the ground 
44 Where our council fires we woke. 

44 Ah, no ! my fond wife’s grave — 

44 Mv sons,’ my fathers’ bones 
44 I’ll die ere you I’ll leave — 

44 I’ll die near my boyhood’s home !” 

Long had the chief sought death, 

For its slumbers now lie prayed — 

He sighed with a stifling breath 
44 O come!” and the chief was dead. 

Isabella. 

Albany Female Academy. 


THE RICH MAN AND HIS GOODS. A FABLE. 

I knew a man who rich had grown 
In goods laid up on earth alone: 

Though having an abundant store, 
lie toil’d and groan’d for more and more. 

1 mark’d him in a busy scene;— 

His hand was strong, his vision keen. 

That hand has nothing now to do; 

That eye is closed to mortal view. 

Time was, I knew his habits well, 

And what I noted I will tell. 

Hi9 spacious premises were full 
Of engines for preparing wool 
1 n all its stages, till its form 
Was that of flannel, thick and warm. 

44 And here, ’’methought, 44 ’midst winter’s cold 
Is comfort for the poor and old; 

These well-wrought blankets may be spread 
On many a needy neighbour’s bed: 

How blest is industry, when found 
To circulate its blessings round!” 

But such was not Avaro’s plan: 

He, wealthy, saving, frugal man. 

With shadows floating in his brain, 

Of some imaginary gain, 

Laid up his goods. ’Twas thought by some, 
They would be his for years to come. 

“E’en as they might, let others live, 

He would not sell, he could not give!” 

Possessions, with increasing years, 
Brought pains, and jealousies, and fears, 

Y'et lucre was a fragrant thing, 

Though gather’d from a noisome spring; 

And when his other senses fail’d, 


The love of having still prevail’d. 

Avaro died; and people said 
The richest man in town was dead, 

While heirs advanced, with eager toil, 

T’o ransacK and divide the spoil! 

But lo! on searching, what a scene. 

Of loss, corruption, and chagrin! 

The Moth had found delicious fare, 

And Rust and Mildew had been there. 

“Try other chests!” But these forsooth, 

Large, empty cases, told the truth, 

That pick-lock Thieves had borne away 
All that was saved from base decay; 

Whilst rags and tatters(foul remains!) 

Proclaim’d the churl, and show’d his gains, 

And is not this a picture true, 

Of what those sordid creatures do, 

Who learn to gather pelf like dust, 

And in uncertain riches trust; 

Who closely grind, as with a stone, 

Their servants’ faces and their own; 

Who only give to suffering need, 

When pride or int’rest prompts the deed? 

Who for their ill-match’d daughters buy 
A coronet and misery; 

Helping a fop his debts to pay, 

Or, thief-like, gamble all away; 

Till not a trace remains to show 
Of former gains, but shame and woe. 

That man’s effects are nothing worth. 

Whose treasure only is on earth. 

Gifts may turn curses: means mis-spent, 

Become their owner’s punishment. 

Be Kind, though provident; — in brief, 

Beware the Modi , the Rust, the Thief. 

M. 


Fiom the Knickerbocker. 

THE LAST GREAT WRECK. 

This mighty globe, with all her flowing sails. 

And streamers set, is speeding, wildly fast, 

For that dim coast, where thunder-cloud and gales 
Will rend the shroud, lay low the lofty mast, 

And bear her down, ’mid night and howling wave, 
With wail and shriek, to her engulphing grave ! 

No pharos there will cast its cheering ray. 

To show the mariner a welcome shore, 

No friendly star come forth, as dying day 
Darkens above the ceaseless breakers’ roar ; 

No signal-guns at distant hearths impress 
The frenzied terrors of her last distress. 

Monarchswill cease the helm to stay her roll, 
Tremble, and fall upon their knees in prayer: 
The learned search again the chart’s wide scroll, 
But drop its idle drafts, in mute despair; 

While pallid myriads, on the plunging deck, 
Grapple with death, in this stupendous wreck ! 


And made all music. ‘Twas a holiness 
Of nature’s making, and I lifted up 
My heart to heaven, and in my gladness pray’d 
That if a heart were sail, or if a tear 
Were living upon earth, it might be theirs 
To go abroad in nature, and to sec 
A mother and her gentle babes like these. 


T O PRINTERS.— The following reduced price* will hereaf- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S New-York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambcrs-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 

Pica, - ... 38 cents a lb. 

Small Pica, - 40 do. 

Long Primer, - * 42 do. 

Bourgeois, - - - 4b do. 

Brevier, - - - 54 do. 

M inion, - - - . 6G do. 

Nonpareil, - - - 84 do. 

Agate, - - • 108 do. • 

Pearl, - - - 140 do. 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish a* 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and wii 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptance* 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment sc 
venty- >ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced jBlack, &c. 100 new Flower*, 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Priming Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the 1st of November, 18)9, sending us one of the 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from tbc 
foundry four limes the amount of their bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


HERIFF'S OFFICE Cilv and county of Albany, August 

17 1839 

ELECTION NOTICE — A general election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the notice fiom 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff, 
State o. New York, Secretary's Office, ? 

Albany, Aug. 16, 1839. $ 

Sir — Notice is hereby given you that the term of service V f 
James Powerj, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this ataie 
will expire on the last day of December next, and tha* a senator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
arc sheriff belongs, at the general election to be held on (he fourth, 
fifth and sixth days of November next. 

' You will a!»« take notice, that a vacancy has been caused in 
the representation of the Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johnson, a senator from that district, whose term ofof- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840: and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at The 
said next general election. 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to bo submitted to the people at the said election, 
at which the electors are to vote, 44 For the election of Mayor* by 
the People,” or 44 Again*! the election of Mayor* by the People.” 
At the same election the following officer* are lobe chosen, viz: 
Three member* of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice ol the aforesaid election, in writing 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy of this no'ice. You are also to pubhth the 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 


Till down she sinks, amid the tide of time, 

And leaves no relic on the closing wave, 

Except the annals of her grief and crime : 

The pitying heaven shall weep above her grave, 
And universal nature softly rear 
A dewy urn te this departed sphere. W. C* 


WAITING FOR THE HARVESTERS 

BY N. r. WILLIS. 

And there she sat in r»pen’d loveliness. 

An English mother, joying in her babes. 

Whose life was bright before her, and whose lips 
Were breaking into language with the sweet 
And loving sentcnc 2 s they learn so soon. 

Her face was very beautiful, and mirth 
Was native on her lips; but ever now, 

As a sweet tone delighted her, the sinile 
Went melting into sadness, and the lash 
Droop’d gently to het eye, as if it knew 
Affection was too chaste a thing for mirth. 

It was the tme for harvest, and she sat 
Awaiting one. A breath of scented hay 
Was in the air, and from the distance came 
The noise of sickles, and the voices sent 
Out on the stillness of the quiet moon, 

And the low waters, coming like the strain 
Ofa pervading melody, stole in 


fi\V BOOKS, Engravings.& the Periodicals, received atJW 
C. Little’s Bookstore. 

Several cases of English Books. 

Paris editions of Corneille; Gil Bias; Don Quixotic; Molure 
r lortan; Goethe. Ate. 

McCuHock’s Statistical account of the British Empire. 

Cud worth’* Intellectual System of the Universe. 

Encyclopedia ofGeography. 

Specimens of Foreign Literature. 

Perry’s Reliqucs of Ancient Poetry. 

Beauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

^ Pictorial Editions of Shakspearc, Greece, Common Prayer, 
Fables, Constan'inople The Waldenese, Ameriaon Scenery. 
Romance of Nature; Spirit of ihe Woods. 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 

The Poet* of America, illustrated. 

India Scenery, the Himmeley Mountains. 

The Gift, the Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1840. 
Blackwood, Bentley, Metropolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly, Knic- 
kerbocker, Museum, Lady’s Book, and Lady’s Companion, Cor- 
sair. &c. 

Blanche of Navarre, a play, by G. R. P. James, Esq. 

Nicholas Nickleby, Nos. 1 to 17; and all the late novrls. 
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BEAUTIES OF MASONRY. 

(Concluded.) 

Here, then, wc have before us a synopsis of Masonic 
duty, replete with every moral virtue, and sustained by 
the solemu sanctions of Divine Revelation. Sum them 
up, and you find them embraced in the three words 
which declare the tenets of your Order, 44 Brotherly 
Love, Relief and Truth.” “To visit the widow and 
orphan in their affliction, and to keep your garments 
unspotted from the world,” is declared by an inspired 
Apostle to be pure and undefiled religion. To effect 
the latter duty, we must seek the pure and untroubled 
fountains of Christianity, that under the influence of the 
Eternal Spirit, the thoughts of our hearts may be 
cleansed, and the image of our Maker reinstamped 
upon them, through the merits of Christ’s redeeming 
blood. But to the performance of the first named re- 
quisition, it is Masonry’s peculiar province to give heed- 
and in this peculiar work its brightest character appears 
and its secret charities are most efficient. There is a 
disposition peculiar to the sensitive and refined mind, 
which leads it to shrink in its afflictions from the mor- 
tifying gaze of the public eye. I would not call the 
emotion pride; it deserves a nobler name. And as much 
as the moralist may be disposed to censure what he may 
be pleased to term *‘a morbid sensitiveness,” I have al- 
ways regarded it as an evidence of honest worth, and as 
furnishing a strong claim to commisseration. To per- 
sons of this description the noble charities of the Order 
are particularly adapted. 

It presents its gifts in secret, and relievos without 
shocking the most refined feelings of delicacy. It does 
not stoop to make inquiries into particulars, as if charity 
the noblest attribute of our nature, w as to be measured 
by a scale of inches; it only asks, Is the objects worthy? 
and presents its gift, not unfrequently without the re- 
cipient suspecting the hand that administers relief. 
Even when a sufferer is forced to make application for 
assistance, he can do so with confidence, for he knows 
that his tale of wo will not pass from the sanctuary in 
which his groan of distress was first heard; and that he 
applies to a source for help where the voice of distress 
has never been heard in vain! Indeed I know of but 
one limit to Masonic benevolence and charity, and that 
is, a want of means to respond to the application. 

Is there any thing here to which the most fastidious 
could object? Is one single doctrine tanght at our altars 
that is not in the most perfect accordance with the doc- 
trines of the Bible? It is true no particular ciced is 
taught — no sectarian peculiarity adopted: all are left 
free to worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience, the great requirement of the Order being 
faith in God’ and the reception of the Bible as his word, 
the rule and guide of our faith and practice. Good Ma- 
sons value too highly the sacred treasure they assis- 
ted in preserving, to treat lightly its important teach- 
ings. 

It is in this view of the subject that I stand amongst 
you to-day, an advocate for the Institution of Freema- 
sonry. Long before admitted to its Temple, I enter- 
tained like opinions, and I shall be happy in the recol- 
lection of this day. if I succeed in contributing to the 
reijjn of the only true and legitimate principles of the 
society. I regard the position I occupy as one of vast 
responsibility and fearful rekoning, and should feel 
recreant to the principles I glory to maintain if I failed 


to assure you, that an observance of the duties pointed 
out, furnish your only claims to the character of a free 
and accepted Mason. For a man’s admission to the 
Lodge no more makes him a Mason, than a man’s en- 
tering a church makes him a Christian. ‘Abstain 
then from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul; 
have ‘your conversation honest amongst the Gentiles,’ 
that being established in the principles of your profes- 
sion, our ancient and honorable Institution, like ano- 
ther Phuros , may lift its head above the stormy w aters 
of life, pointing the troubled mariner to a haven where 
the waves mount not, and the storm is at rest. 

An important inquiry may here arise: What is the 
aim of the Institution? and what can it promise to effect 
to render secret association necessary? The effect of 
the doctrines taught, in their influence on the human 
mind, would furnish a solution to the inquiry. Its aim 
is to cultivate a spirit of universal charity — to establish 
one common level on which men of creed and climes 
diverse may meet, and hold comunion as brothers.- - 
And can there be a scene on earth more nearly allied 
to the pure association of Heaven, than that which 
exhibits the feelings of party spirit stilled, local affec- 
tions and natural pecularities laid aside, and men of 
every creed joining in heart and voice in the sublime 
petition . 44 Our Father who art in Heaven .” Angels who 
hold communion around the throne look down with 
p’easure upon a scene like this, and with Sterne, I had 
well nigh said, let fall a tear to obliterate the minor 
charges from the book of remembrance. Again, it 
seeks by the cultivation of this principle, to excite a 
laudable disposition to relieve distress, and constant 
reference in these acts to the great Father of our 
spirits. 

It is so constituted that a large portion of the 
world’s population, are, by it, brought under moral 
training, that are uninfluenced by other and stronger 
duties. 

The objector may here say, “Will not the Church 
better prepare men for the performance of these duties; 
and if in times of treachery and immorality, the Order 
might have been necessary, it cannot be so now, and I 
see no necessity for a secret institution at this day to en- 
force moral duty.” This mode ef reasoning is specious 
and many are disposed to yield the conclusion, w ithout 
having examined the premises. In the first place, it 
takes for granted that men are delivered from the in- 
fluence of a corrupt heart, and arc more disposed to 
the influence of moral restraint at this day than former- 
ly. This is obviously false, for it is contradicted by 
the Bible. “The carnal mind is enmity to God” 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and despera- 
tely wicked.” Again, as in former days, there are 
many who “will not come unto Christ that they might 
have life:” over these Masonry will exert a moral in- 
fluence, and under God, lead many to the fountain 
opened in tho house of David. In addition to this, 
Masonry is not “a secret institution.” Its members 
are known; its times of meeting published; its halls 
grace many of our cities and villages; its law s are given to 
the world; its charges may be read by all. Nothing is 
concealed from the w'orld but its universal language, 
and the traditions it carefully treasures. The whole 
objection must, therefore, fall to the ground. 

Surely it is absurd to say, that because you cannot 
make menOhristains, you will, therefore, cast them off 
as incapable of any virtuous act, and unworthy of any 
moral instruction. This ground taken, and what good 
reason can the Christian man give for his connec- 


tion with that useful benevolent association, the Tem- 
perance Society? He cannot stop that by making men 
temperate, he makes them Christains; it is only a pre- 
paration for that great work. So with Masonry: it 
does not make men Christians — it only prepares the 
way for the Gospel, by sound moral discipline. Ano- 
ther objector remarks, that the association in a Masonic- 
Lodge is some times dangerous, and that young men 
have been frequently led to contract dissipated habits 
by becoming members of the society. Have not young 
men been brought into the Church, and introduced 
info society above their former w*alks, and under the 
influence of the attentions shown them, have they not 
(to use a homely expression) been spoiled — raised 
above their level, and consequently brought disgrace 
upon themselves, and the holy communion of which 
they were members. If, then, the association of a 
Lodge room ever injured a young man, it was his own 
w eakness which caused the evil; the free, friendly and 
affectionate communication of good feelings w-as too 
much for his discretion and prudence, unaccustomed 
to such communications: for however convivial some 
Masons may disposed to be out of the Lodge, they all 
know their duty better than to be guilty of so flagrant 
a departure from correctness in it. The objection, theo 
is not a valid one, because it would go to destroy every 
benevolent institution on earth. One thing is certain, 
that in all our connections with fellow men, an ounce 
of virtues will weigh dow r n a pound of vice, 

The true aim, therefore, of speculative Masonry, ia 
as sublime as it is extensive; awakening in the bosom 
enlarged view s and feelings — driving from its walks tho 
demon bigotry, and regarding in the true spirit of the 
Christian institution, the inhabitants of the world as 
one vast family — children of one common parent — 
travellers to the same glorious world of spirits. Geni;. i 
of Masonry! we bid thee God speed today. Let thy 
unconquered banners he unfurled, and thy cry onward 
until beneath the whole heavens, they shall be proudly 
floating amid the dissolving mists of moral darkness--- 
the receding gloom of superstition and error’s night — 
as the handmaid of Christianity, announce her glori- 
ous reign, and join the triumphal chorus of earth’s re- 
deemed millions, “the Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.” 

It is said that Napoleon, just before the battle of the 
Pyramids in Egypt, sublimely remarked to his soldiers, 
“Forty centuries are looking dow n upon you from the 
tops of the Pyramids.” This remark was designed to 
excite a spirit of martial glory inthc minds of men whose 
trade was blood — whose hosannahs were the groans of 
orphans and widows — whose trophies were cities sacked 
and virgins violated! Could the sublime emotions 
consequent upon the thought that the spirits of the il- 
lustrious dead were gazing upon them — that centuries 
gone by were bending their dusky forms over the sum- 
mits of the time-marked mouraents of ancient art, kin- 
dle one glow of martial glory in their bosoms — how 
much more exalted the emotions of the philanthropist 
when he gazes upon the memorials of the past, and 
feels the risings of those sublime associations they are 
calculated to inspire! The field of moral operation 
spreads before him, inviting to action. No groans and 
tears attend his course — no thronging of hostile le- 
gions — no charging of the routed foe. ’T»9 to drive 
vice to its native hell— to hush the voice of sorrow, 
and dry the tears affliction has caused to flow. His 
weapons are healthy moral and religious truths migh- 
ty through God, to effect his purposes. His design 
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If th»«n|tobling emotion. of tb« better world haire 
• home on earth, it i* in that bosom which burns 
with unisonal lose, for every being Heaven has i formed. 
This is pure, undefiled religion,“To, love the Lord 
God. with all the heart, soul, mind and sttength, and our 

neighbor as ourselves." . 

To attain this eaviable condition should be tne ant 
bition of every immortal mind; for to it must we look 
for useful manhood, vigorous old age, and tranquility 
in the closing scene of life’s eventful drama. How 
calmly the hero retires from a field like this! No gloom 
disturbs the shortening moment’s stay. No violated 
duties then upbraid— no forms of injured victims sulk 
around his bed and call him to account. His visions 
a te of loftier themes. The towers of imperial Salem 
rise before his view; the zephyrs that fan his pillows 
are scented with the fragrance of Sharon’s rose, while 
ministering spirits unseen, fan away the clouds from 
death's gloomy valley, and pour Heaven’s glories upon 
the dark vista that stretches away and is lost in the dis- 
iance before him. Is there no triumph here? Is there 
no triumph here? Is there no ambition excited to win 
an end like this? The seer who, for gold, sought out 
a curse for Jacob, might well exclaim, when from the 
summit of a distant hill he beheld tbe triumphant ban- 
ners of the hosts of Israel kissing the breezes of the val- 
ley, “Let me d ie the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his.” In this field, my brethren, you 
are called to do battle; let it be done in yonr Master’s 


and looks, with proud disdain, on the ruin, that is salt,*and let them stand twenty-four hours ; then strain 
around. Thus it must ever be while founded upon and put three ounces of cloves to two quarts, twoouu- 
the immutable principles, of its benevolenco, and ces of pepper, two n tmegs, boil half an hour, and add 


a pint of wine. 


M ISC ELLANY. 


truth. 

But among the roses that bloom along our pathway, 
and fill the air with rich perfumes, permit me to place 
the funeral Cyprus, and call your minds to the solem- 
nities of another state. *‘Wfl close with the solemn AN IDEAL ORRERY, 

thought of death.” I low gloomy these dreary regions Conceive tbe sun represented by a globe two feet in rfi - 
of the dead, without the reviving consolations of Chris- a, ne ter ; at eighty-two feet distance, put down a grain 
tianity! Across this dark gulph she places her bow. 0 j mus tard seed , and you have the size and place of the 
radiant with heavenly mercy! not like the refracted planet Mercury, that bright silvery point which is gene‘s 
rays of sunlight, which fall upon the distant cloud to rally enveloped in the solar rays. At the distance ol 
tell the tempest over for a season; ’tis the beamings of one hundred and 42 feet lay down a pea ; it will be tbe 
Almighty Mercy falling upon a Redeemer’s cross, similitude of Venus, or dazzling evening aud morning 
through his dripping blood. It tells that the clouds star# Two hundred and fifteen feet from the central* 
which darkened the Valley of Death, are gone to re- globe, place auotlier pea , only imperceptibly larger : 
turn no more; and that to him who relies . upon the that is man’s world (once the centre of the universe !)r 



Such, my brethren, is a very brief view of the charac- 
ter of our ancient and honorable Institution'. When 
we examine its character, and inquire into its claims, 
we are astonished that opposition should ever have 
wagged its tongue against it, especially one so vindic- 
tive in its character as that which has swept over some 
of the fairest portiou9 of our country. 

The despots of Europe who have opposed Freema 
sonry, urged as a reason, the liberal principles it taught 
But it was reserved for the agitators of the enlightened 
nineteenth century, to find in its courts the bane of free 
governments, & the destruction of religous principles. 
No honest mind could contemplate the tide of unholy 
prejudice as it rolled on through the northern and 
eastern portions of our land, until stayed by the bright 
waters of the Potomac, without feelings of surprise and 
indignation. Names canonized by song, and living in 
grateful memory, were assailed with feelings akin to 
those that led bigots in other days to wreak their fury 
on the bones of the dead Reformers; and living ones, 
the pride of their country, were charged with foulest 
crime. A few disorganizes, composed of discordant 
materials, commenced a crusade against Masonry 
Political aspirants seized the war-cry as the watch 
word of a new party, willing to sacrifice virtue, if pre 
fermeut could by that means be secured. The igno 
rant and uninformed, easily cajoled by false statements 
joined the melee, and it really seemed at one time, that 
proscription would be the order of the day. The good 
sense of the country, however triumphed, as soon as 
reason eould rally her forces to soothe the excitement; 
and the overthrow of agitators was as signal as their 
existence had been sudden. The American people 
could not long be made to think that their “ Warren ,” 
whose blood consecrated freedom's eariiet page— their 
beloved Washington, who guided her destinies safely 
through the storm of war to a glorious termination — 
her philosophic Frankin, who disarmed the lightnings 
of their fury, and laid the subdued thunderbolts at bi 9 
feet, and a host of other worthies, whose names and vir- 
tues ate dear to Masonry as to civil liberty would ever 
have given their sanction to the Order, if principles so 
impure, association so unholy, were comprised in the 
bond of fellowship. With noble indignation they hurl 
el back the charges upon their promulgators, and pro 
claimed their deliverance from the delusion of error 
into which the excitement of the times had betrayed 
them. The storm was blown over, and though violent 
our superstructure is unimpaired by its fury; no pillar, 
of our lofty dome is moved; no stone in our Temple is 
displaoed; the cassia still blooms in perennial beauty — 
in our halls, consecrated to universal benevolence, the 
good and the wise still do assemble and . commune as 
brothers. Ours are not like the leafy honors of time, 
which fall, when the autumn's storm is abroad; but like 


of Christianity; the former may qualify for the discharge lance ofthrec hundred and twenty-seven feet. The four 
of the duties of life, but it is the latter alone, that can 8ma ll planets, Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas seem as 
prepare us for a triumphant death, and a glorious iin t h e least possible grains of sand, about five hundred 
mortality. \ feet from the sun ; Jupiter:, as a middled sized o rang( t 

“Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that your a bout a qurtcr of a mile ; Saturn with his ring, a lesser 
sin? may be blotted out when the times of refreshing oranS r t at the remoteness of two fifths of a mile ; and 
shall corne from the presence of the Lord,” that in life thefarUranus dwindles into a cherry, moveing in a 
as in death you may rejoice in him, and “being justi- circle three quarters of a mile in radius. Such is the 
fird by faith have peace with God through our Lord g y S tem of which our puny earth was so accounted the 
Jesus Christ.” chief constituent ; a system whose real absolute dimen- 

I cannot conclude these remarks, without one word s j on m stupendous, as may be gathered from the size 
to the fairer part of my audience. How often, my sis- 0 fthe stfn himselfthc glorious globe around which these 
ter 3 , have you thought that regulation severe, which or b s obediently circle ; which has a diameter nearly four 
excludes the female from our Lodges! Believe me times larger than thfe immense interval ’which separates 
when I assure you, that it is not a sphere in which a t he moon from the earth. Comparethismightydiam- 
merciful Providence designs )ou to act. The order e ter, or the space of nine hundred thousand miles, with- 
involves duties to which the softness of your nature, lQ t ^, e assumed diameter o f tioo feet, and the proportion 
not designed “to bear the world’s rude contact,” would t ell by how many times the suppositious orbit ol 
render you incompetent. While this is the case, your Uranus should be enlarged ! The dimensions of the 
happiness i9 not uncared for; it cultivates principles system surpass all effort to conceive or embody them ; 
that secure your peaceful reign in the affections of the an( j yet a wider knowledge of the universe shows 
heart, and causes it to owu its allegiance with feelings they belong only to our first or smallest order ol.' 
of the most sacred venerat on. To your defence and i n fi n itcs,-r-Newspapcr paragraph. 

protection the Mason is most solemnly pledged. The 

widow and orphan he delights to watch over, and with WHAT’S IN A NAME. 

all a parent’s fondness minister to their wants. To your have ever regarded the selection of a name for 


influence we look for the formation of the character of c hij<| aga matter of considerable importance, as we be- 
nan. As motliora, wo vonerutc your case and toil, that jj eve jt sometimes has an influence upon the future for- 
upplies the infant’s wants, and forms the dawn ng mind tunes of the individual. We have often noticed names 
with virtue’s precepts. In manhood we own your in- w hich we regarded as preposterous, but have seldom 
flueuce, and delight to w*»ar the rosy chains that bind met an y more truly so than the following, which a 
us to you. In sickness we hail you as ministering of ours informs us are the identical names of a 

angels; in sorrow’s gloomy night our solace and advi- f am |ly of children in his neighbourhood. One little 
ser. Often to manhood’s shame be it confesssed, we g, r | bear 9 the romantic appellation of Belvidere Hydcr- 
see your noble and angelic affections, like the ivy, sup- ^ jjddamia Celestiella Adelaide Wales Hutchins . 
porting the blasted hemlock, twining its freshness and Her younger sister is denominated Pharis Parasina 
beauty around rottenness and decay; drawing closer Celia Amelia Mary Abigail Hutchins. The brother 
to sustain the worthless trunk it binds, when the storm 0 f t ^ ese hopeful Slaughters is styled Daniel Horatio 
beats hardest. In all these relations we regard you as Meander Cohstantinc Wales Hutchins. The same gen- 
Heaven’s last best gift to man,” and while we feel cal- t j eman informs us that another child in his acquaio- 
led to bear the burden of ltfe’s labors ourselves, we j ance l*ears the following appellatives, partly borrowed 
would desire only to share its joys with you. from the name of the w’ife of the founder of Pennsyl- 

Thus, my brethren, I conclude the duty assigned V ania — Julia Elma Anne Maria Springet Penn Estes. 
me, and while I rejoice at being permitted on this oc- ^11 these, however, must yield, we think to the follow - 
casiou to congratulate you on the stability and impor- j n g which a lady on her honour assures us^ire the real 
tance of our time-honored Institution, I would most af- names of two children. The first, Hnntak Maria Re - 
fcctionately urge upon your attention, your duties as Sophia Hazard Wizard Gizard Penelope Gard- 
Masons. “Act justly, love mercy, and walk humbly ncr# The second, Caroline Adeline Jane Eliza Jcjfer- 
with your God.” In this evil world a thousand inci- ^ Jackson Beersheba Collins. As the horticulturists 
dents daily occur to lead your minds from your duty exclaim of their mammoth vegetables, so we say— 
to Heaven, and wreck your happiness on the breakers “beatthi9?” 

that lie unseen in life’s eventful ocean! Whatever dis- 

tinction you may win in time, will not hu 9 h the storm A. LESSON TO YOUNG LADIES, 

that rages in the anxious breast, or smooth the wrinkles The eldest of two sisters was promised by her father 
on the brow of care. Seek, then, through the merits to a gentleman, possessed of a large estate. The day 
of Judah’s Conquering Lion, the sweet and peaceful was appointed for the gentleman to make his visit, he 
emotions of “a conscience void of offence to God and not having as yet seen either of them, and the ladies 
man.” Thn9 shall you be prepared for an admission were informed ofhiscoming, that they might be pre- 
into the Grand Lodge above, “where upon his rain- pared to receive him. The affianced bride, who was 
bow-royal throne the Supreme Grand Master of the the handsomest of the two, being desirous to show her 
universe presides”— for elegant shape and slender waist to the best advantage, 

“Whatever farce the boasting hero plays, clothed herself in a dress, which 6ate very tight and 

Virtue alone has majesty in death..’ close upon her, without any lining or facing of for, 

— — — ■■■— — — ggBBBBp gp thought it was in winter, and exceedingly cold. The 
Tomato Catsup. — As it is now the season to make consequence was that she appeared pale and miserable, 
this healthy sauce, we givo the following receipt : Take I ke one perishing with the severity of the weather, while 
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tar sister, who, regardlsss of shape, had attired herself 
rationally with thick garments lined with fur, looked 
warm and healthy, and rudrly as a rose. The gentle- 
man was fascinated by hci who had the most h'alth 
and the most prudence; and having obtained the father’s 
consent to the change, left the mortified sister to shiver 
m single blessedness. — A Frcnchpapcr . 


so accomplished that they have no time to be useful. 
Pictures and fiddles and every thing but agreeableness 
and goodness, can be had for money; but as there is no 
market where pleasant manners ami engaging conver- 
sed ->n and Christian virtues arc to 1 e bought, methinks 
it is a pity the ladies do not ottener try to provide them 
at home.— HannaK Moore . 


Fruit TVoes. — The new method of raising fruit trees 
by planting the scions, is a greet desideratum in the 
art of obtaining good frnit. It has many advantages 
over grafting, because it is more expeditious, and re- 
quires no stock or tree. They may be planted where 
they are required to stand, and the labour tor one day 
will be sufficient to plant eut enough for a large or- 
chard after the scions are obtained. Tbe method of 
preparing the plants is as follows: Take the scions as 
for grafting and at any time .after the first of Febuary, 
and until the buds begin to grow considerably, and put 
each end to shoot in melted pitch, wax or tallow, and 
bury it hr the ground, the buds uppermost, while the 
body lies in a, horizontal position at the depth of two 
or three inches. We are informed that a tree obtained 
in this way, will bear in three or four years from the 
time of planting. We have no doubt of the practic- 
ability of this method of raising fruit. A gentleman in 
this vicinity the last season planted about twenty 9 cions 
of different kinds of pears, which appear to flourish. 
The composition which he used was melted shoema- 
ker’s wax. — The Cultivator. 

THE FORTUNATE ~ ATTORNEY. 

There are always a considerable number of attorneys 
and barristers in the Queen’s Bench Prison. I need 
scarcely say that in the great majority of cases the attor- 
neys were without practice, and the barristers briefless 
before their entrance. Some of the former, however, 
manage to raise a tolerable business within the walls of 
the prison. Strange as it may appear, it does some- 
times happen that persons have to date their prosperi- 
ty in life to their incarceration in the Queen’s Bench. 
One remarkable instanoe consists with my personal 
knowledge. The party was a barrister, but had never 
in his iife had a single brief in his bag. I am not sure, 
indeed, having no use for it, whether he had a bag at 
all. He was sent to vegetate for ten or twelve months 
in the Bench. While there, he contracted an intima- 
cy with one of the prisoners of 9ome station in society, 
and of considerable wealth, though, through some il- 
legal proceedings temporarily deprived of it. The case 
was laid before tne briefless barrister, and having anun- 
dant time on his hand, he made himself completely 
master of it in all its bearings. On his liberation he 
undertook to bring it before the proper tribunal, making 
his remuneration entirely dependent on his success. — 
He did suceeed; the party was liberated, and he amply 
rewarded for his trouble. But the remuneration he 
received was but a very subordinate portion of the be- 
nefit he derived from the case. Possessed of very re- 
spectable natural talents, and knowing the case so 
thoroughly, he made so creditable a professional ap- 
pearance in court, that briefs, from that time, poured 
in on him in copious abundance. This was the tide in 
his affairs of which Shakspea~e speaks: he wisely took 
it at the flood, and led it oh to fame and fortune.— Sket- 
ches from London. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SOAP. 

Put any quantity of pearl-ash, or soda, into a large 
jar ; cover it tightly, and in a few days it will become 
liquid ; then mix it with an equal quantity of newly 
slacked lime, and double its quantity of soft water; 
boil it half an hour; add as much more hot water off 
the liquor. Two ownces of pearl-ash used with a* pound 
and a half of soap, will make a considerable saving. 
F or coarse purposes, soft soap i9 a saving of nearly half. 
Tho be3t way of keeping hard soap is to cut it, with a 
twine or wire, into pieces of about a pound each, and 
to keep it moderately dry. A little pipe clay dissolved 
in the water, or rubbed with the soap on the cloths, 
will give the dirtiest linens the appearance of having 
been bleached, will clean them with half the labour, 
and a saving of full one-fourth of the soap. Pipe-clay 
will also render hard water nearly as soft as rain water. 
Carpets, moreen curtains, or other woolens, may be 
cleaned with the coarse pulp of potatoes, used as a kind 
of soap, with water. Put wood-ashe 9 upon flannel in a 
sieve pour upon them boiling water, and it will make a 
strong ley for washing. — Newspaper, paragraph. 

A n^an somewhere in Connecticut, h^s lately named 
a child “ Moms Multicaulis” — Speaking of names 
the New Hampshire Whig says it one* heard of ^ 
facetious person, whose name was “New,” who nmm^ 
his first child “ something,'' as it was “Something New 
His second was christened 0 Nothings" it being “Nothing 
New." 


BENEVOLENCE OF A VOCALIST. 

The principal singer of the great theatre at Lyons 
one day lately observed a poor woman, with four chil- 
dren, begging in the street. Her decent and respecta- 
ble appearance, in the midst of extreme poveit/, inter- 
ested the kind-hearted vocalist. He desired the poor 
woman to follow him into the Place Ballour, where, 
placing himself in the corner, with his back toilie wa.M 
bis head covered with his hankerchief, anti his hat at 
his feet, he began to siug his most favourite opera airs. 
The beauty of his voice drew a crowd aronnd him; the 
idea of some mystery stimulated the generosity of the 
bystanders, and five -franc pieces fell in showers into 
the hat. When the singer, who had thus, in the good- 
ness of his heart, transformed himself into a street min- 
strel, thought he had got enough, he took up the hat, 
emptied its contents, into the apron of the poor woman 
who stood motionless with amazement and happiness, 
and disappeared among the crowd. Ilis talent, how- 
ever, betrayed him, though his face was concealed; the 
story spread, and next evening, when he appeared on 
stage, shouts of applause from all parts of the honse 
proved (says the French journalist) that a good action 
is never thrown away .— G?az. Musicals . 

N EGRO CONVERSATIO N . 

Negro conversation, especially when it assumes a 
serious cast, is very often oddly classic— the pretension 
to the use of words beyond the power of comprehen- 
sion, and often beyond the facilities of enunciation, is 
sometimes, too, very numerous. We overheard a col- 
loquy between a couple of “seeming sages.” The 
subject of discourse appeared to have its origin in the 
persons of a coloured man, and a couple ofboys, mem- 
bers of the whitewashing profession, passing up the 
other side of the street. How you do Mcster Pindar,” 
bowing politely. “Ah Aonybull is dat yoii, well how 
is ail de family — considerable hev. astonishing circum- 
stuction ob de cosmogrammic nostophoredis evening.” 
♦‘Very ’markable indeed Master Pinda — did you 9eede 
Nora Brnlis de oder night — its flccrionnbb* sintirantion 
make de stars wink and de moon to put on her nightcap. 
”as Shakspur dc poet sas. “Why you aint got dat 
pratice ofkoaten po’try. ” “Hush, sec— Yander, dere’s 
pour Gustas Ceasar Jones-es boy, and dere uncle, jes 
quitde daily ambrocations — dc boys cumin for pretty 
muchofprop’ty.” “No not de smallest quantity — see 
dat boy, dc fore un, he name abler de father — no 1 a cent 
for him, and de young genulmnn be’ind widde limper. 
ments of his purfesshin in his hand— de bucket and de 
brush— not a cont for him.” “ Why lo-lo-luk heah, 
Annybull, wha-wh what you talken about — you don’t 
say dat for factum doos ye ?” “ Certendy — I tells ye 

ne’er a one ob demboys isfwhisperingjnc’er a one ob 
om’s born in padlock ; both of mi legerdemain children!” 
Imagine the theatric start which Mr. Pindar .affected 
as he exclaimed, “Oh my purfettic sole (turning up 
his heel) — if I didn't think so — but is you sure.” 
“Didn’t ne tell me so when he was whttewashin’ dat 
house down dere wid de venson blinds.” “Dat sews 
me up— good night sah*” “Good night.”— Baltimore 
Paper. 

NO VETO. 

When the right of the F rench King’s veto was so 
warmly agitated in the General Assemby, the mob in 
Paris bawled about the streets “No veto! no veto!” — 
Mirabeau one day accosted a woman who vociferating 
those magic words : — “ What is the meaning of this 
veto!” said he, ‘about which the people are talking so 
much? I am a stranger in Paris, and do not under- 
stand it.* ‘Oh, sir,’ said the itinerant politician, ‘it is 
a tax on sugar;* and on she went, exclaiming as loudly 
as before, ‘no veto! no veto !’ 

GOOD WIVES. 

I am acquainted with a great many good wives— 
notable, and so managing that they make a man every 
•blng that is happy; and I know a great many -others, 
t?ho sing, and paint and play, and eut paper, and are 


Hard Rub.— Mr. Bildnd W— ,of K— n, one of the 
pleasantest towns in Plymoth county, Mass, wasastone 
cutter, and withal giv^n to hard jokes. One morning 
as he was busy at work, surrounded as usual by inscrip-, 
tion, “In memory of, ” he was greeted by Dr. F. who 
was riding by, on a a visit to some of hi9 patients. 
“Good morning, Mr. W.” said the Doctor, “ hard at 
work I see ; you finish your gravestones as far as “ In 
memory of,” and then wV»t, l suppose, to see who wants 
a monument next?” “ Why, yes ” replied the old man 
resting a moment on his mallet, “ unless some body is 
sick, and you are doctoring him, and then I keep right 
on. I” 

A N ORATOR AT A LOS S . 

The following is a literal copy of a speech made at a 
debating society, in one of the western towns of Penn- 
sylvania: — “Well the subject to be cxcussed is, whe- 
ther ardent spirits does any good or not, I confer it 
don’t. Jist think of our ancestors in future days — they 
lived to a most numerous • ge — so that I think that 
whisky nor nor ardent spirit don’t do no good. ( Long 
Pause.) Well tta question to be excussed is whether 
ardent spirits does any good or not — so that I include 
it don’t. (Another long pause.) I can’t get hold of the 
plaguy thing. 

ENGLISH NAVY. 

An anecdote is told of a captain in the service, since 
dead, that while carrying out a British ambassador to 
his station abroad, a quarrel arose on the subject of pre- 
cedency. High words were exchanged between them 
on the quarter-deck, when at length the ambassador, 
thinking to silence the captain, exclaimed, “Recollect, 
sir,” I am the representative of his majesty.” “ Then 
sir,” retorted the captain, “recollect that here I am 
more than majesty itself. Can the king sieze a fellow 
up and give him three dozen?” Further argument was 
useless — the diplomatist struck. 

Moral of Mining. — We sec thePagco miners always 
in the midst of riches, and always embarrassed: they 
are kept in a state of continued tantalization. The 
minor, it is trua, sometimes has immense and rapid 
gains, in spite of rogues ami plunderers everywhere 
about him, at comparatively little expense of time or 
money; and occasional success leads others to indulge 
in a hope of similar good fortune, which hurries the 
majority ot speculators in this channel into pecuniary 
difficulties; for, as wo have seen, the necessary outlay 
is often great without any compensation; and when the 
capital is too limited, though in the main the venture 
be a good one, ruin is near. Shopkeepers and dealers 
in platapina are tempted by prospects of commercial 
advantage to lend money to the harassed mine-owner 
to enable him to forward his works, and to repay the 
loan in pini at so much per mare. Such a lender is 
called “habilitador,” but it unluckily happens for this 
capitalist, that, by the custom and usage of the miner, 
the last “habilitudor,” has a claim to be paid, which 
leads to the worst practical results. The miner is gen- 
erally a reckless gambler, who spends money as fast as 
it comes to him, not in improving his mines, but in- 
dulging hi 9 vices; and in this manner the interest of the 
first hnbilitadors may be sucessively postponed to the 
claims of the most recent, who frequently is disappoin- 
ted in his turn; while the difficulties of the miner are 
not removed, but merely prolonged; and he 19 involved 
in everlasting disputes and litigation. — Dr. Smith's 
Peruc. 

Beautiful Extract. — When we consider that all the 
powers and properties of the natural elements, of the 
earth and the air, of the winds and the clouds and the 
latent principles which govern their movements, of re- 
volving planets, and of the warming and enlightening 
sun, must combine, in order to the ripening of a single 
grain of corn, let our thoughts arise from these second 
to the Great First Cause on whom they depend, and 
wbo, from the opening heavens, sends the daily 
food of the whole family of man, as in a great sheet 
knit at the four comers of the universe, and let down to 
the eartta-p(fop. Everetts Proclamation 1839, 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE LEAGUER MONK. 

The evening of a fine summer day waa just closing 
in, when two horsemen, who, from the spent condition 
of their steeds, had ridden far and fast, arrived at the 
steep hill which begins about a league and a half on the 
Paris side of St. Cloud. The one appeared to be a 
soldier; the other, by his sad coloured plain dress, 
seemed to belong to a more peaceful profession; but 
both were armed, as it behoved men .to be in the 
troublesome times of the League, when violence and 
rapine roamed unpunished throughout France; and 
were no where less curbed than in the neighborhood 
of Paris. The riders checked their horses when they 
began the ascent, and let the tired beasts walk up the 
hill. 

‘The danger is past, said the elder, and less warlike 
of the two; ‘the cursed leaguci>scouts dare not ven- 
ture so far, and we may now breathe.’ 

‘Ah, marry, and yet I trust them not,' replied the 
other. ‘I would willingly dismount, but that, for 
I know, some cut throat, may be even now on the look- 
out for us; in case of being out-numbered, we have no 
other chance but to make onr steeds save themselves 
and us.’ 

*1 told you it was somewhat rash to set out without 
an escort,* replied the elder. 

‘Ay, and if we had waited for that, the news I bear 
might have been useless- and some leas cautious man 
would have had, the command ! hope for. It may do 
very well for .you, my dear brother, who are the king’s 
attorney-general, to take care of your valuable life; but 
I, who am but a .younger brother of our good family of 
La Guesle, and a poor captain in his majesty's guard, 
can only hope to live by running the daily chancy of be-, 
ing knocked on the head:'— nay, even twice a day, 
sometimes, while the leaguers are out.’ 

‘Yonder is one who looks suspiciously enough in 
my eyes, said the elder La Guesle, pointing tea monk 
who was kneeling before a crucifix by the road- 
side, 

4 Well, he is but one, and a monk to boot,’ said the 
soldier. 

‘Let me tell you there is never a viper more danger- 
ous than one of yon same monks. I neverlook at the r 
wide sleeves, but my mind misgives mo they carry pis 
toLs and poinardsin them.' 

‘Pistols and poinaris are not dangerous of themsel- 
ves; and, in a monk's grasp, they are as harmless as my 
mistress’ bodkin. But, see, yon monk looks as if he 
would speak.' 

The subject of their conversation had finished his 
prayer, and approached the travellers. He was of the 
order of Jacobins; and his appearance was not much 
calculated to excite suspicion in any mind. His cow) 
was thrown back, and displayed his features, which, 
without being handsome, were sufficiently well-look- 
ing* 

An expression of mildness and humanity character- 
ised his countenance; and was somewhat exaggeiated, 
by the mortified air with which he cast down his eyes 
as the travellers came up to him. 

'Salve et benedi cite,’ said the monk, in the drawing 
tone, usual with his fraternity. 

‘ Et tu quoque,’ replied the elder traveller; while the 
soldier, returning the monk’s salutation with a bow, ask- 
ed— 

Whither away, good father? 

‘To St. Cl rad,* replied the monk; ‘the unworthy 
bearer of letter from the President Harley to the 
king.’ 

‘From my good friend the president!’ cried the elder 
La Guesle; ‘how fares he?’ 

‘Well in health,’ replied ‘the monk, but the pains of 
imprisonment, and sorrow for his poor country, weigh 
heavily upon the good man’s heart. He has written to 
our gracious king; and his letter contains a proposition 
whieh it may be shall end the distress under which 
all men suffer^ 

‘God a mercy! monk,* cried the soldier, if this be 
true, thou art the bearer of the best tidings that I have 
heard for many a day; hut how comes it that an errand 
of such importance is entrusted to thee, who makesi 
thy way poor and alone?’ 

*My worn frock and my - poverty, are as good safe- 
guards as thy bright cuirass. Other qualifications for 


this office have I none, save a Christian desire to bring 
about peace, for bead sunt pacificatores.' 

‘Proudly said,’ cried the elder traveller; ‘but let me 
see thy pass|>ort. I have lived long enough to know 
that the hood makes not the monk, and that pious say- 
ings often issue from profane mouths.’ 

The monk replied not; but drew from his scribe the 
passport which had been required of him. The advo- 
cate inspected it, and saw that it was signed by the 
Count de Brienne, one of the king’s generals, who was 
then a prisoner in Paris; and, thus satisfied ofthe truth 
of the monk’s story, he returned him the paper. Du- 
ring this conversation they had been walking slowly, 
and had now reached the top of the hill, from whence 
the turrets of St. Cloud were seen to glitter in the last 
rays of the sinking sun. The captain, who saw that 
the monk’s feet were galled by the rough road (for the 
holy personage’s shoes were in a marvellously dilapida- 
ted condition,) said to him good-naturedly, ‘A long 
league, holy brother, lies between this and Saint Cloud. 
Now. if thou thinkest thou art horseman enough to 
keep thy seat behind me, the roa i/j crupper shall be thy 
saddle; we will ride to St. Cloud like two ancient tem- 
plars.* 

The monk needed not twice bidding, but leaped 
with considerable agility behind the captain; and the 
horseshaving by this time recovered themselves, the 
parties struck off at a round pace for St. Cloud* The 
roughness of the road prevented any further conversa- 
tion; the monk employed himself in telling his rosary: 
the captain congratulated himself on having a chaplain 
added to his suite; and the attorney-general ruminated 
on schemes of policy adapted to the dangerous exigen- 
cies of the limes. 

When they reached St. Cloud, it was too late for the 
monk to present his letter to the king; and the attor- 
ney-general, upon whom the mildness of his manner 
had somewhat gained, carried him to his own quarters, 
where he committed him to the care of his steward, 
promising that early in the morning he should be intro- 
duced to the king. 

In the ample hall of the Sieur La Guesle, the poor 
monk was treated with less respect by the servants than 
»heir master had intended should bo paid to him. — 
They were all of course royalists; and they knew that 
the monks, and particularly the Jacobins, to which fra- 
ternity the stranger belonged, were amongst the most 
decided partisans ofthe League against the king. The 
successes which had lately attended their monarch’s 
arms gave good reason to hope that he would shortly 
reduce his rebellions subjects to obedience; and they 
were anxiously expecting order to march to the attack 
of Paris, which, feebly defended, and suffering all the 
inconvenience of a thick population, and scarcity of 
provisions, seemed to require little more than the show 
of assault to carry it. Anticipating the triumph of 
which they had assured themselves, the servants show- 
ed no inclination to spare the Jacobin monk. In the 
course of the supper, every one had in turn gibed the 
ecclesiastic; and he had borne all their jests with a quiet 
and controlled temper. An inclination ofthe head, a 
half-muttered prayer, ora look of contrition cast up- 
wards, were the only replies that he made to the scoffs 
with which he was loaded, and yet, in the look which 
he sometimes cast about him, a keen observer might 
have suspected that what was passing in his heart, be- 
lied his outward appearance. The meal was ended; 
and Etienne Rabaut, the esquire of the Capt. La 
Guesle, filled his cup high, and proposed the health 
of the king. Seeing that the monk did not fill his gob- 
let, he cried out to him, ‘How now, brother, is that a 
health not p datable to vour reve;e ice? what scruples 
can a good churchman have against drinking the health 
and long life of a good king?’ 

‘None, none,’ cried the monk hastily; and, as ifto 
cover the error he had been guilty of, he drained the 
cup which had been set before him. 

‘Well pulled, ray tight little monk,' said one of the 
grooms, who sate below him at the board, 4 a most or- 
thodox drinker. Let me see the Hugenot dog that 
shall drain his can like a jolly son of Mother 
Church.’ 

The monk.eeemed to be confused; and, as if impa- 
tient at having been thrown off his guard, he busily 
employed himself in paring a large apple which lay be- 
fore him. 

‘Yes,’ said another of the valeU, ‘and his reverence 
eats as well as he drinks. Did’st see Pierre how he 


laid about him at supper with yon large black-handlcd 
knife? Marry, look at it — with your reverance’s leave,’ 
he said, as he reached his hand across the table to take 
up the knife which the monk had laid down, and which 
was a remarkably large new-looking one. 

The monk clutched up his knife eagerly, and thrust 
it into its sheath; then, checking himself he said, with 
a forced smile, ‘Thou shouldst never sport with edge 
tools.’ 

‘The monk is as sharp as his knife,' said the disap- 
pointed valet; *1 never saw a churchman yet without a 
corkscrew and a knife. Now I warrant me thou 
wouldst soouer forget thy breviary than thy knife. 

‘There is my breviary,* said the monk, drawing it 
from his bosom, and kissing it fervently, ‘and here is 
my knife,’ touching the handle as he spoke’ and slow- 
ly pushing it within the folds of his cloak; at the 
same time looking calmly in the face of the servant 

‘Is it true, holy father,' cried a pretty little waiting - 
maid who sat opposite, ‘that six monks x>f thy fraterni- 
ty have made a vow to kill the king?' 

‘As lam a Christian, I hope and believe not,’ repli- 
ed the monk; but there are good and bad men of all or- 
ders.* 

‘Truly and modestly spoken,’ cried the steward, who 
began to think that the monk had been sufficiently 
baited, and that it was not quite decent that a person of 
his profession should be made the sport of ribald serv- 
ing men; ‘and now, my masters, silence while the 
holv man returns thanks.’ 

The monk said a short prayer; and~ complaining of 
fatigue, was shown to his chamber, leaving his charac- 
ter to be handled as freely as the light-tongued inconsi- 
derate servants listed. 

On the following morning the whole court was in a, 
bustle at an early hour. The king was going to hunt, 
and all his attendants were on the alert preparing for 
the chase. The attorney-general’s first thought was 
ofthe monk, and the dispatches of which lie was the 
bearer; and he sent his servant to awake him. The va- 
let found him lying on the bed dressed as he had been 
the night before, but fast asleep; his hands were folded 
upon his bosom; one of them clutched his breviary, 
and the other was thrust within his frock. 

The man looked at him; and, as tne thoght occured 
to him that nothing but a quiet conscience could pro- 
cure asleep so calm, he regretted the part he had taken 
in teazing this holy man the night before. He shook 
him, and called; but, so sound were the monk’s slum- 
bers, that he was obliged to handle him even roughlv 
before he could rouse him. At length the monk a- 
woae; aud .learning that the attorney-general had sent 
for him, be hastened to make ready. A very few mo- 
ments sufficed for his preparations, and he accompani- 
ed Sieur La Guesle and his brother, the captain, to the 
king’s quarters, where he was left in the ante chamber 
while his conductors entered the king’s room to an- 
nounce his coming. 

Henry III. had risen this morning in one of those 
cheerful moods which had of late become rare with 
him. He was most unreasonably in high spirits, and 
was so eager for the chase that he had been hurrying 
the business which it was necessary for him to dispatch 
in order that he might pursue his favourite diversion. 
When La Guesle entered with his brother, he found 
Henry standing up, while one of his gentlemen was 
buckling on his spurs. A small Italian greyhound was 
standing on its hind legs, kissing the king’s hand with 
a fawning servility that could only be exceeded by the 
human courtiers who surrounded him. 

•Hjw now. La Guesle,' said the king as he entered, 
^»ome new dela/s? Doe3 that Ion; important face 
of thine portend that we are never to get to horse!' 

‘If I had to choose the road, sire, said La Guesle, I 
would give my best hopes to see your majesty on horse- 
back.. My brother has seen some of the officers of tho 
Picardy regiment, and has learnt that Paris needs on- 
ly to be summoned in order to surrounder. He says 
that the only fighting men in Paris are the four thou- 
sand under the Duke of Mayenne’s command, and that 
half of them sure ready to desert. The rabble populace, 
with the canaille of priests, monks, students, and other 
beggars, will be knocked on the head by the women 
of Paris as soon as your majesty’s banner shall be dis-v 
played. 

*Fair and softly, good attorney-general,’ cried the 
’king; ‘much as I hate that same canaille, you and T 
kite found that they can both 'give and take hard 
blows. But temper your ardour a little; a few d»J«. 
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shall see us before Paris. In (he mean time I thank 
vou and your brother, whom I know for a brave and 
loyal chevalier, for your zeal. Nay, prithee, don’t look 
blank on a fine morning, but come and help to strike a 
royal deer.’ 

‘Your majesty’s wHl must be obeyed, said LaGuesle; 
‘)mt one moment’s delay yet. There is a Jacobin 
monk waiting yonder without, whom I picked up yes- 
trr evening on the road. He says he has a letter to 
vour majesty from the lord president; aud he comes 
with n pass from the Count de Brienne.’ 

*My poor prisoners!* cried the king; ‘admit him in- 
stantly.’ 

At a sign from La Guesle, one of the Halebardiers 
drew aside the tapestry which cevered the door of the 
ante-chamber, and beckoned to the monk to enter. — 
Slowly and respectfully, but with a firm step, the Jo 
cabin approached the king; and, kneeling to him, pre- 
sented a letter which he held in his hand. The king 
(itooped to take it from him; and, such was his eager- 
ness to read it, that he began to open it without mo- 
tioning to the monk to rise. Recollecting himself in a 
moment, but without lifting his eyes from the paper, 
he said, ‘Rise, good father.’ 

The monk, who had his hands folded, rose slowly on 
onelmee; and, as he did so, disengaged from its shealth 
the knife which bad been observed by the sevants at 
supper on the proceeding night. Looking full in the 
king’s face, he shortened his arm, and plunged the 
weapon with all his force into the belly of the unfortu- 
nate monarch. The king recoiled one step with the 
blow; and the monk, who had overreached himself, fell 
on his face. The king drew the knife from his wound 
nnd cried out, ‘Cursed monk, he has killed me— stab 
him?’ and as, at the same moment, the monk was re- 
covering himself, the king struck him twice, with a de- 
sperate strength on the face. The first wound was just 
below his left eye; the second was on his upper lip, 
and broke several ofhis teeth. The Chevalier de La 
-Ouesle, who had been talking to his brother, was rous- 
ed at the king’s cry; and, seizing the monk immediate- 
ly, and pulling him away from the king, threw him on 
his back, placing his sword to his throat. Some of the 
Either gentlemen present and the guard ran up at the 
same time; and, acting only under the impulse of the 
moment, thrust their weapons into the wretched mur- 
derer’s body, which fell lifeless, and pierced with in- 
numerable wounds. 

The suddenness of the whole transaction seemed to 
have a stunning effect on every one present; and they 
gazed now at the mangled wretch on the floor, now at 
their ill-fated monarch, who had sunk bleeding into the 
arms of some ofhis conrtiers, with mingled feelings of 
?age and grief. The king was carried into his cham- 
ber; and, the doors being closed, was given over to the 
care ofhis spiritual and medical attendants. Inquiry 
was thetrmade if any body knew the assassin; and he 
was soon ascertained to be a monk of the name of James 
Clement, who, to an ardent enthusiastic mind, joined 
great looseness and depravity of conduct, and had long 
been employed as the tool of that arch fiend and direc- 
tress of the League, the Duchess of Montpensier. The 
indignant courtiers threw his body out of the window 
without ceremony; and the two brothers La Guesle 
bewailed bitterly the chance which had made them the 
vinwittiBg instruments of introducing him to the king’s 
presence. 

In theevening the hopes which had been entertain- 
ed of the king’s wound proved futile, and it was de- 
clared to be decidedly mortal. All the amiability o( 
this ill-fated monarch’s character then displayed itself. 
With unaffected piety he forgave his enemies; and. 
sending for the King ofNavarre, aftewards Henry IV. 
he en br.c id him t< n lerly, and gave him such advice 
as was likely to make his reign happy. The tears o: 
all who were prerent at this scene proved incontestably 
that, although Henry had been a weak king, he was 
beloved by all who had been intimate enough with him 
to estimate his good qualities. Thus died, in the thir 
ty-eight year of his age, Henry III. whose reign was 
one scene of intrigue and conspiracy, which had em- 
bittered and shortened his life, and rendered his king 
dom a prey to the most destructive anarchy. 


TheN. O, Picayune says that ah that women livi 

for is to be looked at and to be admired. It migl t have 
added, with equal truth, that all men live for is to look 
at and admire then*' 
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EXCITEMENT. 

We live in an age of constant excitement. It is not 
confined to any one profession, or branch of trade; but 
spreads itself throughout every circle of society audin- 
to every kind of business. And there are some who 
have lived so long in its turbulence that it has become 
the only aliment of their existence. How poorly off 
must he be who derives his whole hapiness from a source 
that can be, at the most, but transitory in its being, and 
hurtful in its influence both to the body and mind.— 

It argues a lack of that moral and intellectual educa- 
tion which is so necessary an ingredient in the cha- 
racter of man. Education would teach him, that true 
happiness arises rather front a pure unadulterated train 
of thought, than from any unnatural and exciting ar- 
rangement of external circumstances. If mankind are 
not educated when young, there is no wonoer they fly 
to the ever varying round of amusements. To bid them 
find a home in the studio of the artist, or in the libra- 
ry of the student, would be but driving them into mise- 
ry. They have not one feeling that could induce them 
to remain where mind is the presiding deity. They 
must have the din and bustle of business, the frivolity 
and frippery of fashion, the affectation of the stage, 
and the inspiration of the ball-room. The sober part 
of society would in some measure be contested, if such 
characters had but education enough to keep them 
selves within their own social sphere. But having an 
over estimate of their own abilities, they thrust them 
selves into the presence of those who can be better 
employed than listening to the insipid speeches of a 
still more insipid brain. Strange as it may seem, they 
even think those who will not condescend to their folly 
•as inferior to themselves. Who has not seen a whole as- 
sembly of the votaries of fashion turn the dqll eye of 
contempt upon a man modest and retiring in his demea 
nor; and who either would not, or could not, lisp the 
senseless nothings of their conversation. While they 
were fancying themselves the beau ideal of perfection, 
he was blessing his stars that he deseived their con- 
tempt. It is not until men of this cast become incapa- 
citated through age for the mere enjoyment of the 
senser, that they begin to form a just estimate of 
character, and put a right value upon the endowments 
of mind. If however they delay until wearied nature 
forces them into such views, they can never hope to 
retrieve past follies by a future improvement of the 
mind. Age, with all its ills and infirmities, forbid that 
application which alone can fit them to associate with 
the gifted and the great. We therefore repeat the 
substance of >vhat we have before said — that Education 
is the only thing that can dignify the character of man, 
and fit him for that sublime station to which his nature 
entitles him. 

But let us return to the angle of our deviation from 
tie main subject. The victim of excitement is more 
liable than any other being to depression of spirits. — 
This is verified by our daily experience. The too fre- 
quent repetition of excitement soon reduces the mind 
to an insensibility of excitement. It becomes as it were 
callous to the feeling. The being that to day is all 
1 fe and activity, to-morrow is moping about the lanes 
and the allies with an intolerable ennui preying upon 
him. The mind will not suffer itself to be continual- 
ly on the stretch unrelieved by a moment’s calmness. 
If it is sought to be so, it will soon lose its power, and 
relapse as much below an even state as it was above. 
It is the melancholy following high excitement that in- 
duces the frequent use of those stimulating drugs and 
liquids with whch ou- country abounds. Mark the-cn- 
reer of the voluptuary, the lover of pleasure in all its 
varied forms, till he enters into the vale of declining 
years. In proportion as he once gratified the intense 
passions ofhis nature, in that same nronortion does he 
now, feel the be ivy weght of despondency and despair. 
Providence seems determined that man shall have a 
certain share of sedateness and sobriety while living. — 
If he chooses to defer the period of it till old age, provi- 
dence acquiesces; but come, it must, if he is not cut 
short in the flower of his day. We feel bold to assert 
that those advanced in years who enjoy the most equa- 
ble and happy fr ime af mind, were, when in youth, mo- 
derate in their pleasures, especially *b»i •*» n • a very ex- 
citing character. Besides, the peevishness and fretful- 
jess of old age may be attributed in g great degree to 


the contrast between the present and the past. If the 
old look upon their youth spent in immoderate gaiety, 
the contrast between that period of life and the present 
being greater, by natural consequence they feel a 
greater wright of depondeiicy and chagrin. 

SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 

THE BATHS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

After the mosque, the bath Is the finest embellish- 
ment of oriental cities. The one to which I was con- 
ducted is a vast edifice of simple architecture, and 
neatly ornamented. At the entrance is a large vestibule 
having rooms on the right and left for the reception of 
cloaks, and, in the rear, a door hermetically closed. — 
Through this door you pass into a room warmer than 
the surrounding atmosphere, and from this ( as I 
afterwards learned) you may retreat if you choose; but 
put your foot in one of the adjoining closets, and you 
are no longer your own master: two attendants seize 
you, and, for the time, you are the property of the es- 
tablishment. 

M uch to my surpise, this was my predicament. I 
had scarcely entered a closet, when two strong men be- 
longing to the bath laid hold of me, and, in an instant, 

I was stripped to the skin. One of them passed a linen 
shawl arouudmy waist, while the other buckled on my 
feet a pair of gigantick clogs, which at once made me 
a foot taller. This mode of shoeing not only rendered 
flight impossible, but,by its clumsy elevation.destroyed 
my equilibrium; and 1 should inevitably have 'al]en,nad 
not the two men sbpported me on either s de. 1 wm 
fairly caught; I could not retreat, and the> ‘ t < re suffer- 
ed them to lead whither they would. 

We passed into another room. Fe e, whatever 
might be my resignation, the vapour and heat strifled 
me. I thought that my guides had mistaken the way, 
and trundled me into an oven. I tried to shake them 
off, but my resistance was anticipated. Besides, *1 
was in no condition for trial ofstrength, and was obliged 
to confess myself vanquished. In a few moments 1 was 
astonished at perceiving that, as the perspiration pour- 
ed from me, my lungs began to dilate, and my respira- 
tion retuned. In this s*ate I passed through five or six 
rooms, the heat of which increased so rapidly that I 
began to believe man had five thousand years mistaken 
his proper element, and his appropriate destiny was boil- 
ing or roasting. 

At last we c une to he furnace. Here the fog was 
dense that I could not see two steps before me, and the 
heat so entirely insupportable that I partly fainted. I 
shut my eyes/ a? d res ; gned myself to my guides in 
utter helplessness. After leading, or rather carrying 
me a few steps further, they took off my girdle, un- 
hooked n y clogs, and extended me, half-swooning, on 
something like a mirble table in the middle of the 
apartment. 

Here again, I soon became accustomed to the infer- 
nal atmosphere. I prudently took advantage of the 
gradual return of my faculties, and looked about me.— 
With my other senses, my sight revived; and, despite 
the fog, I made out with tolerable accuracy the 
surounding object. My tormentors seemed to have 
forgotten me for a moment : they were buisy at one 
si le of the room. I lay in the centre of a large, square 
saloon, incrusted, to the height of five or six feet, with 
variously coloured marbles; a series ofspouts threw out 
incessantly streams of smoking water, which, falling, on 
the pavement beneath, gilded thence into four basins, 
like chaldron, at the four corners of the room. On the 
surface of the water in these basins was an indefinite 
number ofhald heads bobing about, and expressing, by 
the most grotesque corfor ions of face; various degrees 
of felicity. This spectical so occupied my attention, 
that I scarcely heeded the return of my masters. They 
came, however ; one with a large wooden bowl of soap 
suds, the other with a ball of fin© hemp. Suddenly one 
of the rascals inundated m> f ice and neck with his suds ; 
and the other seizing me by the shoulder, rubbed most 
furiously my face and bre- 1 with bis hemp. This treaty 
ment and the pain induced by it were so perfectly intol- 
erable, that all my powers of resistance and resentment 
awakened at ones. I bolted upright, kicked my hempen 
friend half across the room, and planted ray fist in the 
face of soap-suds With such good will that be lay spraw- 
ling on the ffoor. Then, knowing of no other remedy 
for the so p, (which was blistering my skin,) I drew a 
straight line tor the basin that seemed the most inhabi- 
ted, and boldly plunged in. I had misjudged. Ti e 
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remedy worse than the diaease. Before, my face and 
neck were cauterised ; now my whole body was scalded: 
the water was boiling ! I yelled with pain ; sprang on 
and overmy neighbors, who could not comprehend ray 
case; and got out of the tub almost as rapidly as I got 
in. However, I was not rapid enough to escape the 
effect of the ablution: my body was as red as a lobster. 

I was stupified! I must be dreaming, or riding a night- 
mare. Yet there was no deception. Here, under my 
very eyes, were men stewing in a broth of which 1 had 
tried the temperature, who evidently took great delight 
in the operation. What could it mean? My notions 
of pleasure and pain became confused; they could ert 
jay whattomewasa^on?// I once more resolved to 
resign myself to fate/ I doubted my own judgment, 
distrusted my own senses. I determined, again, to 
submit to my tormentors. They came, having reco- 
vered from my assault. I followed them without re- 
sistance to another basin. They made signs to me to 
descend the steps; I obeyed, and found myself in water 
of about thirty-five orforiy degrees according to the 
scale of Celsius, forty of which correspond to one hun 
dred and twenty degrees of Fahrenheit. This seemed 
to me temperate. 

From this I passed to another of a higher tempera 
ture, but still supportable. I remained in it, as in the 
first, about three minutes. I then proceeded to the 
third, which was still some ten o< twelve degrees hot- 
ter; and, finally, reached the fourth t where I had com- 
menced mv hellish apprenticeship. I approached it 
with the greatest repugnance, hut I had made up my 
mind to go through with my desperate adventure. I 
first dipped my toe in the water; it was hot, certainly; 
but not so scalding as before, I gradually immersed 
my whole body, and was surprised to find it endurable. 
In a few seconds I thought uo more of it, though I am 
confident the heat of the water must have teached to 
sixty or sixty-five degrees. When I emerged, my skin 
had changed from the lobster scarlet to a crimson. 

My attendants now again took me in hand. They 
replaced the linen around my waist, bound a shawl on 
my head, and led me back through the rooms by which 
I had entered (taking care to add to my covering at 
each change of atmosphere) until I arrived at the 
chamber where I was so unceremoniously Stripped. — 
Here I found a good carpet and pillow. My turban 
and girdle were taken off, I was enveloped in a large 
woollen gown, and left alone. 

I had now an undefinable feeling of comfort. I was 
perfectly happy; yet so exhausted, that when the door 
was opened, half an hour after, 1 had not changed my 
position by the movement of a finger muscle. 

The new comer was a sinewy and well-set Arab. — 
He approached my couch as if he had some business 
with me. I looked on him with a sort of dread very 
natural to a man who had passed such an ordeal I have 
described; but I was too weak to attempt to rise* He 
took my loft-hand; cracked all its joints, and did the 
same to the right. After my hands, he administered 
upon my feet and knees; and, to finish the matter, he 
dexterously threw me into the position of a pigeon-to 
bc-broiled, and gave me the coup de grace by cracking 
the vertebra) of my spine. I screamed with terrour, 
thinking my back-hone was broken, to a certainty. My 
masseur then Kneaded my arms, legs and thighs for a 
quarter of an hour, and lefi me. I was weaker than 
ever, my joints all pained me, and I had not strength 
sufficient to cover myself with the carpet. 

A servant now brought me coffee, pastiles, and a pipe, 
and left me to.intoxicate myself with perfume and to- 
baceo. I passed half an hour in a drowsy state, lost in 
adrowsy state, lost in the vagaries of a delicious in- 
ebriation, experiencing a feeling of happiness before, 
unknown and enterta'ning a supreme indifference to 
every (absent) earthly thing. 

I was awakened from this by a barber, who shaved 
me, and cut my whiskers and moustaches. Next, my 
Arab returned, to whom I made signs that I wished to 
depart* He brought my clothes, assisted me in my 
toilet, and led me to the chamber opening on the ves- 
tibule, where I found my cloak. The cost of this 
entertainment, was a piastre and a half, or about ten 
cents. 

There is a follow m Arkansas so short that he has 
repeatedly been mistaken for pie crust. The Wiscon- 
sin chap is the one whose shadow was mistaken for a 
shingle, apd whittled to pieces, by a travelling Yan 

kee. 
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Qy Br. William Bonrdman, of 33 Jones street, N. 
York, U duly authorised to receive subscriptions, and 
collect monies on account of the Register, in that city. 

Bunker's Hill Mutilated -— At length, we truly seem 
to have become, what foreign adventurers have repeat- 
edly asserted, and what we have as repeatedly resisted, 
a nation of money seeker^. To the god mammon there 
appears a universal homage. By his hand, scenes, 
made sacred by time and circumstance, are mutilated 
with as much impunity, as if they had not been the 
“ Cradle of Liberty” — as if in their presence, the me- 
rest semblance of mortality, does not feel more keenly, 
how honorable, how glorious, it was, and would be, to 
struggle in such a cause as hallows their memory.— 
We do not intend being oratorical upon our subject, 
yet we do think it becomes every one who dwells* with 
gratitude upon our early history to raise his voice a- 
gainst the further progress of this commercial iniqui- 
ty. Bunker Hill should be esteemed as a grave that 
contains venerated ashes — time should only make it 
dearer, price should not be set upon it. If barbarians 
had committed an act equal to the defacing of this true 
\ r ankee boast, their names would have descended to 
us, inglorious as that of a Nero. What will posterity 
say of this act — what will foreigners? One will talkofa 
mercenary ancestry wiht disdain, while the other rejoices 
that America was not the place of his birth. Again we 
say to those who prize the fair fame of their country, 
and especially those who appreciate the valor of Warren, 
to resist the further destruction of thi9 revered hill. — 
Let the government purchase it — and if iZ needs must 
produce , to accord with the spirit of the age, let it have 
the tillage of the plough— never let a prison-house or 
exchange-office prevent the dews and the sunshine from 
falling upon it, 


To Correspondents . — On our return from an absence 
of a week, we find several communications on our ta- 
ble. We have not had a moment's leisure to look at 
them : but they shall bo attended to. 


Officers of Aoollo Lodg*, No. 13. elect*? 1 Der. 
5839. 

John S. Perry, W. M. 

Nathaniel T. Woodruff, S. W 
William Perkins, J. W. 

Lewis Lyon, Treasurer’. 

Stephen C. Leggett, Secretary. 

Lyman Powers, S. D. 

Orlin Chamberlin. J. D. 

Joseph A. Wood, and Morton Fairchilds, Stewards, 
Luther Purdy, and Royal 0. Leavings, Tylers. 

Regular meetings, first and third Tuesdays in each 
month, at St. John’s Ilall, corner of Second and River 
streets. Troy. «. 

Officers of Apollo Chapter, No. 48. 

M. E. A. J. Rousseau, II. P. 

L. R. Lasell, King. 

G. B. Glendining, Scribe. 

Gilbert Geer, C. H. 

C. H. Anthouy, R. A. C. 

J. S. Perry, P. S. 

H. T. Eddy, 3d. M. V. 

D. Taylor, ?d. M. V. 

II. Freeman, 1st. M. V'. 

I. C. Taylor, Treasurer. 

C. Hooper, Secretary. 

R. C. Leaving, and R. Purdy, Tylers. 

Regular meetings second and fourth Tuesdays in 
each month, at St. John’s Hall, corner of Second anti 
River streets. Troy. 

Officers of Apollo Encampment. 

M. E. Sir. T. T. Wells, G. C. 

41 D. M. Fraser, G. 

44 I. C. Taylor, C. G. 

44 J. G. Candcc, Prelate. 

44 A. Weatherbce, S. W. 

“ J. Hinds, J. \V. 

44 S. Rowell, Treasurer. 

44 S. C. Leggett, Recorder. 

14 J. 8. Peiry, Warder. 

44 B. Marsall, Standard Bearer. 

44 G. W. Hicks, Sword Beany. 

Sir R. .Tonens, Sir J. Danker, and Sir II. W. Bates*., 
Capt. of the Guards, Sir R. C. Leaving and Sir R. 
Purdy, Tylers. 

Regular meetings, 3d Monday in each month, at Sf. 
Johu’s Ilall. corner of Second, and River streets- -Troy . 


05 s * The list of subscribers, together with the en- 
closure of J. B. from Poughkeepsie, came safe to 
hand. He will please accept our thanks for his exer- 
tions in oui behalf. 


Wc would remind officers of Chapters and Lodges, 
that we shall at all times be happy to insert any ma- 
sonic information they may send us, either in the elec- 
tion of their officers, or otherwise. Much good will 
grow out of it. It will keep up a sort of communica- 
tion among the brethren which is highly desirable 
They will feel, that 44 though cast down,” we arc not 
44 destroyed.” F rom the opportunities we have of jud- 
ging, we are satisfied, that the material is among us. 
All wo want i9 some of the 44 rough edges knocked off’ 
to bring forth the latent beauties of our cape-stone, 
and place it again in the Temple. 44 with shouting and 
praise.” 

It is expected, that communications will be post paid, 
unless such communication be in the character of an 
E 99ay or Address. 

The Philadelphia Banks all suspended Specie 
Payments on Wednesday. The Banks in Baltimore 
and in the Southern Cities, will follow. Tlie New 
York and Eastern Banks, it is confidently believed, will 
sustain themselves. 


The banks of the city of Baltimore have suspended 
specie payments, and it is reported that two of the banks 
have stopped entirely. 

The Farmer’s Bank at Reading Pa. ha 3 suspended 
specie payments. 


DESTRRUCTIVE FIRE IN NEW YORK. 

The New- York Sun Extra, of Sunday morning con- 
tains the particulars of three fires in that city on Satur- 
day night, one of which has broil more destructive 
than any which has orcured there since the great fire 
1835, resulting, as it has, in the destruction of the en- 
tire commercial block formed by Burling slip, Fulton, 
Front and Water sts., and a number of stores on the 
opposite side of Water street. 

The first broke out at G in the evening, consumed 
four houses in Albany street, Nos. G, 8, 8^ and 10, nor 
of much value. 

The second broke out beetween 12 and 1 o’clock at 
night, in Carpenter & Sutton’s carpenter shop in El- 
dridge street, which consumed that establishment, and 
spread to No. 127 and 131, two story brick buildings 
occupied by five families, three frame buildings, in 
their rear, occupied by a number of families, These 
buildings were consumed with such rapidity, that their 
unfortunate occupants lost pretty much all their furni- 
ture. 

The third — a terrible conflagration— While the latter 
was at its height, a third one broke out in the five story 
brick fur store of A. Halsey, No. 189 Water street, 
which spread with great rapidity, and destroyed nearly 
all the buildings from Holt’s Hotel to the river, being 
almost the whole square between Fulton, Water, 
Front and Pearl 9ts. and Burling slip. Thirty build- 
ings in all were consumed, mostly stores with large anti 
valuable stocks of goods. We have heard no estimate 
of the probable amount of destruction, but it must be 
several hundred thousand dollars, as but a very small 
portion of the goods wajisa^ed. ;Hol*tV Hotel was for 
a long time in imnuneitnHmgcr, ajfd^wquld undoubted- 
ly have perished with the Test but for. a providential 
shifting of the wind, from N. E. to N. W. with a great 
abatement of its force. ^ ’ 

The Com Crop.— The Corn Crop has, we believe, 
| generally proved to be as abundant * as that of wheat* 
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The Winchester Republican says, that in that sectionffing of the 10th inst. bv the Rev. DrTLintner, P. S 


> may seem. it will not lie doubted by 
l now the quality of the land on the South Branch 
W'e understand that corn has been offered and refused! 
at that town at $2 per barrel of five bushels. Last year! 
it sold for §4, and since then has, in 9 ome instances, com 
iminded a higher price.” 


UTILITY OF LIME IN PRESERVING 
FENCE TOSTS. 

Accident in some instances has led to the discover; 
that lime applied to wood preserves it from decay. Th 
whitewashing of fences is practised, more as a substi 
tute for paint and for appearance sake, than to preven 
decay. Even this superficial mode of applying lime 
of some use in preserving wood. Having full confi-j 
dence in the efficacy of lime as a preservative of wood 


A* a—.. m- 5 . ,,h ^ >, «... saw; a 


respondent of the Virginian says that he attended 

husking and measuring ofoneacreof com forCapt. G.l T v wi t tl M 

Harness, of HarJy county, and that it amounted tolStcwart. Mr. Sylvanus H. Cooke, of Howard, Steubenlmmgled wttM^favorite ' 

178 bushels ! The editor adds— “Extraordinary aJco. to Miss Sarah J. Lefferts, of Calwav, Saratogag As a neighbor and a citizen -land in all ,K. «,!..• 
this may seem, i, will not be doubted by those whole. ' g fof domes?!! 

esteemed not less for his integrity than his intelligence 


OBKTUAU 7 . 

[The following merited tribute of respect to depar 

I ed worth, from the Albany Argus, we take a melan- 
:holly pleasure; in transferring to our columns. Twen- 
y-two years ago we were an indented apprentice to Mr.lmourn as irreparable 
Buel. As a master he was kind and parental, and as]^ 

|rhe friend and counsellor of other years, wc have lost 
ne whose memory we shall ever revere with emotions 


to make fence posts less subject to rot, I liavethis seajf^ of another _of our ’most respected an<L valuable**.^ 0 f q 0 i Amassa 

von, for the first time used it as follows:- Ecmzeus, Judge JF.SSE BULL exp.red at Danbury, 1 ^ ^ 01- AmaS3d 



ground was ready for the reception of the post, some|j r tl V 8 j ouru . H *» our columns appear in the habilia-] 


lime was put into it; on this lime the post was placed;] 
some of the narrow boards were then selected, and] 
placed to and around the post in the hole after th< 
usual manner; and when filled, the boards were draw, 
out. This is done with greater facility, by putting al 


jrncuts of mourning. 

Having accepted invitations to deliver anniversary! 
j addresses before the Horticultural and Agricultural^ 
jsocieties of Norwich and New Haven, Conn., on theJ 
|25th and 27th ult.heletlt home about a fortnight since,* 
with that view. At Danbury, he was seized on Sun ‘ 


of Virginia a better imp was never secured. A ( cor jDanforth. esq. of MWdleburgh, to Auteli^oniy’ daughXidto ^av^ coifemed' ^““*1" £ 


knd worth— for the unafTected affability and simpli- 
city of manner in his intercouase with his fellow men. 
He may be said to have lived for utility; and to have 
died in the prosecution of his favorite employment. 
His death is a public bereavement, which all will 


DIED. 

In this city, on the 11th inst. of comsumption, while 

I've sojourn here below.— Ed. lOtsego co. 

Wedischargea melancholy office in .announcing! £ - 

tfoftrrv, 1 a — - Parker, in the 45th year of her 


on the 26th of August 
aged 76 years. At the 
lage ot eighteen he was actively engaged in defence of 
Jhis country, in the revolutionary struggle for indepen- 
Idence. 


*ick into the hole in the upper end of the board, bv|T ,m “T™"* . At Uaubury, he was seizi 
which it may be raised by a lever or pry, if too fast t«l J ^. 8e « ni S ht Wllh bilious colic of which he was reliev- 
draw out otherwise. The boards being all removed, §T 1,1 tbe cour f e ^nty-four hours; but bilious 
fill the space they occupied with quick lime: if bu |' eve r supervened, and he sank under it after an illness 
partially, it is better then if totally slaked it will ex| , ore thau , a we ^— receiving, during the time, every 


InpilE LONDON ANNUALS far 1840, received at 
'* W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, corner of State st. 
The ladies are invited to call and examine them. 

Lt The Belle of the Seasons, by Lady Blessington, 
splendidly illustrated, quarto, elegantly bound. 

2d. Ackerman’s Forget Me Not for 1840, beauiifulty 
embellished with full lenght portrait of Victoria. 

3d. Friendship’s Offering for 1840, with splendid 


pand, and make the posts stand very firm. If altoge J, ,lte " tio ?’ and emitted medical attendance from theJP^*- 

(her slaked it also swells, and makes the posts quitel" ands of str, * n S e «- Ic was not until Friday last how-1 Th * : ,lher * aro e*pocted by the the steam ship Liver 
secure. From three to five posts with hewn or nni 8 ever ’ soon after his S0D Ie ft him on his return tolP 0 " 1 . ,llli 11 *“ k ', . 

form butts will requireone bushel of lime. Boards t J A r ll>an .V t0 request the attendance of his family physi-l A i r ‘ oal1 the Atn * r,can Annuals for 1840. The Gift 
surround the poll half an inch thick (and perhaps thiJfc an ’ tbat tiie dlS0rder 1 assumed an alarming aspect, 
thickness of lime may be sufficient would not take!*, " as . acco ! n P an .‘ ed °® his journey by his only] 


the Token, the Gem, the Pearl, the Violet, Religious 
Souvenir, Christian Keepsake, and Religious Offering. 


half that quantity. The lime is all the additional exP™,^; of whom he . taok an Meeting and final leav'ejf^ LECTION NOTICE.-Sberifl's Office. City and 

Bin the lull possession ol his mental faculties, a few mo-!**-* County of Albany. October 11, 1831). Notice is 


pease, except the extra labour (which is very trfling)^ . , r u , , , 
to bo incurred by setting a fence, with that part of thel m w" t5 Ji er ° re he cal . ml - v breathed hi* last, 
posts in the ground enveloped iti lime. 

To prevent the ground from adhering to the post 
at the surface, and occasioning their decay, this parti 
being the one which generally first begins to rot, lime! 


thereby given that at the next goneral election to be held 
Intelligence was brought yesterday morning by ex-tt' n lhe count y °f Albany on tiro 4ih, 5th, & 6th dava of 
[press, announcing the expected fatal termination of his| i> * ovenr \ ber J®*** * Senator is to be chosen to represent 
illness. It was a melancholy surprise to his anxious!f be l J ,b *^ district in the Senate of this State 

amtiy on reaching the steam boat wharf in the after-©? the P ,ace of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and that 


Kcxutwj IUC aitiuu uuai vriitiri IU UIU aiier-M . A * w * 'O * ^u U uiai 

moi tar is applied, plastering round the posu with a“&h™first^ ha'dbeen brouat u» bb ru| * re, * nt “' C SaU Di^^tT'acoordVngro'^ 

’ of siate - ofwhioh 


vel was pressed to prevent the tains from washing it a-b ;lrrived before the departure of the afternoon boat.-; 


annexed. 


a copy is 


way. This mortar may be applied at any time most^ h c V?“ r . c “ " a, eraoon aoat -Tt| MICHAEL ARTCilER, Sheriff. 

convenient after the fence is mad e.-McJirs o/PhUaV^^/h^Zl H ifv ’ l ° P ° agh 'l 

delphia. ■ |keepsie and thence to this city. g STATE OF NEW- YORK, » 

A Vi+U Yfv. u fXM c 1 J • r ® r or the lost thirty years, Judge Buel has occupied! Skcuktart’s Orncx, Albany, Oct. 11, 1839. C 

A. Great YitcZa.— -Mr. Barber, of Bloomfield, informs wjde space in the political and agricultural world.|To the Sheriff of th4 County of Albany— * 

j „ , rt ^ ^ ournnt » hedug on Saturdaygln 1313, he removed to this city from Ulster county,! Notice is hereby given you that since the general 
11 30 pounds Rohan potatoes, the product of 13pound3£, U nd established the Albany Argus. In the following Joofico of election was issued from this office, on the i5th 
pa mted m the sprmg. gyear; he was appointed Printer to the State, and dis-!^ °f August last.a vacancy has happened in the repre- 

eek not to discover the faults of a friend — for, restgeharged the duties of that station, and of the editorship!^? , ntal ' on Third District, by the resignation of 

m ran. if ho ha* anv. th#»v arill uhnw tliumeuiu^o .t. . sort, ...i — I.. • i . v r rlEdward P. Livingston, a Senator from that district, whose 


on 

to 


assured, if ho has any, they will show themselves as^of the paper, until 1821, when he retired to the farm! , ^ — _ 

ceon as you Wish tosee them. Bin the suburbs of the city, since so widely and favora -|n rm °l would have expired 

What don't of ter occur.— An English paper states tbatjbly known as the “Albany Nursery.” After his retire JLaean^v U !h, ‘ ° nat °. r * . i * 

Abraham Meeking and his wife, with 67 of their chilBnont from his editorial dors, he 'represented the cityfctf on 
drea and grand children, sat down to tea together,. atSor successive years in the popular branch of the lcgis-SlTliere are therefore three Senator/ te be chosen in the 
ao entertainment given to them by the farmers and Mature, and atthe period of his death was a Regent ofiThird Senate District, (comprising among others the 
their wives, m their neighborhood. |the University. Ilis last appearance in political lifeJTc »unty of which you aro Sheriff,) at tho next geh oral 

A Young European, in Constantinople a letter states^ 33 as the gubernatorial candidate of the opponents ofkjelection, viz: one in the place of James Powers, whose 
has recently carried off the most beautiful of the slavesT h ® national administration in 1836. (terra of service will expire on ihe last day of December 

in the harem of the Sultana Esme. The female fu-fi But is il a * an A g ri -u^urist, in the great and broadJJ n ®f: » n P*ace of Noadiab Johnson, deceased; 

gitive took with her jewels belonging to her mistress, ^ ea l e °, f l , hc '! ord - Poetically nnd scientifically, that he| anJ one *n ths place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned, 
worth a million of francs. They have not been traccd,T as bui,t h,s fame ®? a P ubllc benefactor. As such, hoi JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

b«t if found will inevitably be put to death. |( was known tliroughout this continent and in the oldj N. B. You are to give notice of the above mentioned 

■ fcworld; and no man has contributed more, as a writer*®l ec “ on in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 

[|and in practicallife, to elevate, inform and improve thej an .^ ward in your couutv, and to annex thereto a copy of 


MARRIED. 


. -Agriculture of his age. Nearly six years ago as anM 1 . .. . 

^On Thursday afternoon, by the Rev. Dr. Welch, auxiliary to his plan for the diffusion of knowledge on^ co P^ in a P ub ‘ lc newspapers printed in your county, 

Mr. Augustus G. Goold, of Buffalo, to Miss Julia A. this subject Judge B. established “The Cultivate ' 

W. Morgan, of this city. monthly publication, of the highest value, and of greadj 

*018 Thursday, by the Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Charies and varied information, and which has attained a vasfl 
Gowie, to Miss Mary Jane Farquarson, both of this circulation throughout the American continent. His 
c * l y- , labors however were not confined to his monthly pub- 

Williarosbugh, on the 1st inst. by the Rev. Mr. lication, ample as were its pages. His pen was in 
Seaman, the Rev. Asahel W. Blak&ley, of Oneida co. constant requisition upon nearly every subject connec- 
to-Miss Lucia Pratt, formerly of this city. Jted with the cultivation of the soil, and his correspon- 

At St. Paul’s church, Schoharie C. H. on the morn- deuce, throughout the Union, and abroad, was exten- 


£thi8 notice. You are also to publish such notice and 
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PO ETR Y, 


For the Amsricaa Muonic Register and Literary Companion. 

STANZAS 

Supposed to have been written by a celebrated wri- 
ter of the day, after an estrangement from one in # whom 
he bad placed his heart's confidence. 

'•October, there are sadder hours than thine, 

There is a nev^rending winter of the heart” — Ode to Wint« r 

Flowers of the sunny May 

Sport through summer's laughing day — 

Victims fall to chill’s decay,* neath autumn's sky — 
Skies that to the hills descend, 

Pure as thought offriendto friend, 

Shrink when on them lightnings bend their frensicd eye. 

Straying free in fortune’s path 
Joy was mine, though now it hath 
Felt the cureless bruise of wrath — no matter how; 
For.whenlove by hate is stung, 

And blight falls where rapture sprung, 

Ties will break by which we clung, as mine do now. 

F ame around love’s dreamings curled. 

Time each sanguine hope unfurled 
On the waves those hopes are hurled, to sink forgot, 
Changed is youth’s devoted crowd, 

Gone the shrine to which I bowed— 

On life’s sunshine rest, a cloud, and love’s a blot! 

She, adored of all below, 

F riend should have been, not a foe, 

To become of bitter woe, its shroud and pall. 

Vain to weave the bankrupt line, 

Hard to kneel at sorrow’s shrine, 

Droop and die, like frosted vine, in passion’s thrall ! 

How could those eyes I’ve sunned beneath, 

Hatred nurse and frowns bequeath, 

Was’t for that I won the wreath of laureled fame ? 

Toss it on the shapeless blast, 

It but mocks the rapture past — 

Let me be on wild shores cast — without a name ! 

_ „ Louisa. 

Troy Seminary. 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

A SKETCH. 

Brown is her hair, Her form divine, 

Blue is her een, Her motion grace— 

Complexion fair She seems love’s shrine 

As morning’s sheen. And dwelling place. 


Classic her nose, 

Ruby her lip; 

Her cheek a rose 
Which red tints tip. 


But here's the thorn. 
That image fair 
Is but a form, 

No mind is there: 


The casket bright, 
The jewel dim, 
Without all light. 
All dark within. 


THE OCEAN. 
Likeness of Heaven. 

Agent of power, 

Man is thy victim. 

Shipwreck thy dower, 

Spices, and jewels 
From valley and sea; 

Armies and banners. 

Are buried in thee. 

What are the riches 
Of Mexico’s mines 
To the wealth that far down 
In thy deep waters shines? 

The proud Navies that cover 
The conquering West, 

Thou fling’st them to Death 
With one heave of thy breast ! 

From the high hill* that view 
Thy wreckrmaking shore, 

When the bride of the. mariner , 
Shrieks at the roar; 

When like lambs in the tempest. 

Or hews In the blast,. 


O'er thy ridge-broken billows 
The canvass is cast. 

How humbling to one 
With a heart aqd a soul, 

To look on thy greatness, 

And list to thy roll ; 

To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be. 

When the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee! 

Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre? 

Swept from the nations, 

Like sparks from the fire; 

The glory of Athens, 

The splendor ofRome? 

Dissolved, and for ever, 

Like drew in its foam. 

But thou art almighty, 

Eternal, sublime, 

Unweakened, unwasted, 

Twin-brother of Time! 

Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow: 

As the stars first beheld thee. 

Still chainless art thou! 

But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll. 

And that firmament’s length! 

Drawn back like a scroll. 

Then, then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now 
Be more mighty, more lasting, 

More chainless than thou. 

The following touching piece of versification was 
produced by a young lady of our city previous to her 
depaiture for the south, She has since made the 
spirit-land her home. — Ed. 

From i he Evening Journal. 

STANZAS. 

I go, my father, yet I fain 
Would linger with the still, 

Oh clasp me in thy arms again, 

I will be calm — I will. 

But thoughts from mem’ry’s fount burst free 
Thoughts of the blessed past; 

I cannot check the tears you see, 

They flow so thick and fast. 

But let them flow; my breaking heart 
Will in them find relief; 

I cannot act the Stoic's part, 

For mine’s no common grief. 

I leave thee father, leave ray home, 

To brea he a balmier air: 

In southern climes for health I’ll roam, 

But rou will not be there. 

And who save you, on earth can give 
Me all a father’s care; 

I’ll miss you every day I live, 

I’ll miss you every where. 

T HE DEATH BED. 

There was an hour of weeping— for the young 

And beautiful was sinking in the wave 

Which rolls in bitterness upon the shore 

Of being, and a spirit on the wing 

For Heaven, yet lingered, in that last strange dream 

\V hose waking is Eternity. Her eye 

Was closed by fallen lashes; and a smile 

Hung on her lip, as imaged by the bright 

Revealments from the spiritual world of joy. 

She lay there in her loveliness— a bud 
Rent from its parent stem, ere yet its bloom 
Had opened to the spring time. On her cheek 
Crimson and paleness came — as life’s last light 
Went trembling into darkness. It waa hard— 

Yea — very hard to die! 

There came a change— 

A murmur and a shudder like the leaf 


Which trembles ere it falls. One feeble sigh— 

An inarticulate motion of the lip— 

And all was o’er. The prisoned soul was free! 

T HE IIE A RT S FRK EDO M . 

I Y MISS OARDOK. 

Oh ! the heart is a free and a fetterless thing, 

A wave of the ocean ! a bird on the wing ! 

A riderless steed o’er the desert-plain bounding, 

A peal of the storm o’er the valley resounding: 

It spurns at all bonds, and it mocks the decree 
Of the world and its proud ones, and dares to be free! 

Oh! the heart may be tamed by a smile or <i tone 
F rom the lip and the eye of a beautiful one; 

But the frown and the force with its impulse contending* 
Ever find it as adamant, cold and unbending; 

It may break, it may burst, but its tyrants will see 
That even in ruin it dares to be free! 


fTTK) PRINTERS. — The fallowing reduced prices will hereaf- 
JL ler be charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Ch&mbers-st. and 3 City Hall Place. 


Pica, - 

• - 38 cents a lb. 

Small Pica, 

40 

do. 

Long Primer, 

42 

do. 

Bourgeois, 

- 40 

«»:>. 

Brevier, 

54 

do. 

Minion, 

66 

do. 

Nonpareil, 

- 84 

do. 

Agate, 

108 

do. 

Pearl, 

140 

do. 


Ornamental letter and other type m proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we wish at 
this time to encourage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to cur former extensive assortment sc 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faccd Black, &c. 100 new Flowers, 
and a groat variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary for a printing office . 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, will receive payment when they purchase from the 
foundry four tunes the amount of their bill. 

M v , GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New ^ ork. Sept. 1839. 

S^I839^^ City cou **y of Albany, August 

ELECTION NOTICE — A general election is to be hetd'm the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the noucc from 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff, 
State o. New York, Secretary’s Office, > 
xt • * l i Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. $ 

t &,r “".U ol,ce 18 hcre ^T gtven you that the term of service rf 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state 
will expire on the last day of December next, and iha» a senator 
u to be chosen in that distncMo which the county of which you 
are sheriff* belongs, at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice, ri al a vacancy has been caused in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johuson, a senator from that district, whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840*. ami 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to he chosen at ihe 
said next general election. 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the pe pleat the said election, 
at which the electors are in vote, u For the election of Mayors bv 
ino People,” or “ Against the election of Mayors by the People.” 
mthe saute election the following officers are to be chosen, viz: 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice oi the aforesaid election, in writing 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy of ihis no'ice. You are also to publish tfv* 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 

?P?KS, Engravings. & the Periodicals, received at W 
A- w C. Little’s Bookstore. 

Several cases of English Books. 

Pam editions o: Corneille; Gil Bias; Don Qua ttr, Moliore, 
Honan; Goethe. &c. 

McCulloch’s Statistical account of (he British Empire. 

Cud worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 

Encyclopedia oCGnography. 

Specimens of Foreign 1 .iteratnre. 

Perry’s Relique* of Ancient Poetry. 

Beauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

V Editions ofShakspeare, Greece, Common Prayer, 

Fables, Constanunoplto The W&ldeneae, A mention Scenery , 

Romance of Nature; Spirit of he Woods. 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems 

The Poets of America, illustrated. 

Lidia Scenery, the Huniiteley Mountains. 

The Gift, the Token, and the Lrt*r*ff SouvtMdr, for 1MK 

Blackwood, Bentley, Metropolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly J&fte. 
t.H- he r, Museum, Lady’s Book, and Lady’s Companion, Cm- 
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MISCELLANY. 


WIFE OF AN 


HOW TO MAKE A YOUNG 
OLD MAID. 

The following true story might perhaps furnish mat- 
ter for a little comedy, if comedies were still written in 
England. It is genendly the case that the more beau- 
tiful and the richer a young female is, the more difficult 
are both her parents and herself in the choice of a hus- 
band, and the more offers they refuse. The one is too 
tall the other too short, this not wealthy, that not re- 
spectable enough. Meanwhile one spring passes after 
another, and year after year carries away leaf after leaf] 
of the bloom of youth, and opportunity after opportu- 
nity. Miss Harriet Selweod was the richest heirness 
in her native town; but 'she bad already completed her 
twenty-seventh year, and beheld almost all her young 
friends united to men whom she had at one time or 
other discarded. Harriet began to be set down for an 
old maid. Her parents became really uneasy, and she 
herself lamented in privates position whioh is not 
natural one, and to which those to whom nature and 
fortune have been niggardly of their gifts are obliged 
to submit; but Harriet as we have said, was both hand- 
some and very rich. Such was the state of things 
when her uncle a wealthy merchant in the north of 
England, came on a visit to her parents* He was a 
jovial, lively, straight-forward man, accustomed to at- 
tack all diffici ~ 


innnocent joke which came into my head one I short paper in a former Journal. To the memorabilia 
n T was in good humour,— we could not well of him, there recorded, the follow, ngfrom a publication 
n 1 was i t; ' J — of past date, entitled the Literary Pocket Book form 

an appropirate addition:— 

Having taken it into his head, at one time, to eat no 
vegetables, and being asked by a lady if he had never 
eaten any in his life, “Yes, madam; I once ate a 


ulties boldly and coolly. 

him one day, “Harriet continues 


*You see, 

said her hither to him one day, “Harriet 
single. The girl is handsome; what she is to have 
for her fortune, you know: even in this scandal-loving 
town, not a creature can breathe the slightest imputa- 
tion against her; and yet she is getting to be an old 
maid.*’ 

“True,” replied the uncle; “but, look you, brother, 
the grand point in every affair in this world is to seine 
the right moment: this you have not done— it is a mis- 
fortune; but let the girl go along with me, and before 
the end of three months I will return her to you as the 
wife of a man as young and wealthy as herself.” Away 
went the niece with the uncle. On the way home be 
thus addressed hen— “Miud what I am going to say 
You are no longer Miss Selwood, but Mrs. Lumley, 
ray niece, a young, wealthy, childless widow; you had 
the misfortune to lose your husband. Colonel Lumley, 
after a happy union ofa quarter of a year, by a fall from 
his horse while hunting.” “But, uncle—” “Let me 
manage, if you please, Mrs. Lumley. Your father 
has invested me with ftiH powers. Here look yon, ii 
the wedding ring given you by your late husband 
Jewels, and whatever else you need, you? aunt will 
supply you with; and accustom yourself to cast down 
your eyes.** The keen witted uncle introduced his 
niece eve»y where, and the young widow excited a great 
sensation. The gentlemen thronged about her, and 
she soon had her choice out of twenty suitors. Her 
uncle advised her to take the one who was deepest in 
love with her, and a rare chance decreed that this 
should be precisely the most amiable and opulent. 
The match was soon, concluded, and one day the un- 
de desired to say a few words to his future nephew in 
private. “My dear, sir** he began, “#e have told 
an untruth.** “How sot Are Mrs. Lumley’* 
tions— ** “Nothing of the kind. My niece is sincere- 
ly attached to you. “Then, her fortune, I suppose, 
is not equal to what you told met** “On the contr 
it, is larger.” “Well, what js the matter then!” 


Id you 
affec- 


*3 


joke, 

day when I was in good „ 

recall it afterward. My niece is not a v - • 
What' is Colonel Lumley living!” “No, no— shew 
a spinster.” The lover protested that he was a hap- 
pier fellow than he had conceived himself; and the 
old maid was forthwith metamorphosed into a young 
wife.** 

JUST REP ROOF^ 

A woodman having been snbpcened as a witness in a 
cause, pertinaciously insisted on some point which it 
was the object of counsel to get over, the poor wood- 
man answered every beguiling question by a plain repe- 
tition of the fact which he had at first stated. He was 
allowed to stand aside, and happy was he of this par- 
tial respite. His terapoary quiesence was, however 
soon broken in upon, by the leading barrister, in across 
examination, darting his fierce inuendo. “You, sir, 
with the leather jacket, how much have you been paid 
for swearing in this cause?” The reply was tart and 
true, and redounded to the credit of our hero. 11 1 
you were no better paid for bawling and squalling than 
I am for swearing, yon'd wear a leather jacket too 
The legal luminary was silenced. 

DUEL FOR THE HONOUR OF ABERDEEN BUTTER. 

Sir Walter Scott has alluded to the laird of Culrossie 
“who fought a duel for the honour of Aberdeen butter” 
(Crocker’s Boswell, vol. iii. p. 38). Would that he 
had told the story ! It goes that an English gentleman 
supping in a Glassgow coffee-room, ordered the waiter 
te remove the butter on the table and bring him better. 
The servant replied that his master had no better, for 
that was Aberdeen butter ; and the Englishman was 
proceeding to growl in very audible terms at Scoish 
^ utter in general, and particularly Aberdeen butter, when 
a gentleman from a neighbouring box addressed him 
with “That’s nae true ; Aberdeen butter is as gude butter 
as e’er gaed down your ha’se !” The consequences may 
be imagined ; a challenge was promply given and as 
promptly accepted, ana the parties met. In the 
combat, which was with small-swords, Culrossie was 
worsted ; but after thanking his adversary for his- 
fe,he added, “ I’ll say yet, that better butter than 
Aberdeen butter ne’er gaed down a Southron’s tliraple 
Book Bor * Accord. 

A HINT TO TEA DRINKERS 
The invaluable beverage, tea, sometimes produces 
injurious effects, more particularly green tea; and this 
arises from its containing acosiderable quantity offtree 
gallic acid. The fact may be rendered evident by ad 
ding l© an infusion of the leaves a few drops of a solu- 
tion of green copperas, which will turn the liquid black 
This acid is a powerful astringent, and in peculiar ha- 
bits is productive of much inconvenience. To prevent 
any evil effects, a few grains of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with the tea, will be found an infallible specific. 
The acid and alkali by their union form a neutral salt 
of mild but effective virtues. The quantity of acid 
contained in tea may be fairly estimated by noticing 
the effervescence which occurs when carbonate of soda 
is added to the infusion. The deep colour of the 
latter is greatly increased by the alkali, and taste 
is not only uninjured by it. but $ome think actually 
improved. 

BRUMMEIylANA. 

The celebrated Beau Brummel was the subject of 


pea. 

Being met limping in Bond street, and asked what 
was the matter, he said he had hurt his leg, and “the 
worst of it was, it was his favorite leg.” 

Somebody inquiring where he was going to dine next 
day, was told that he really did not now: “they put mu 
in a coach and take me somewhere.” 

He pronounced of a fashionable tailor that he made 
a good coat, an exceedingly good coat, all but the 
collar: nobody could achieve, a good collar, but Jen- 
kins. 

Having borrowed some money of a city beau, whom 
he patronised in return, he was one day asked to re- 
pay it; upon which he thus complained to a friend: “Do 
you know what has happened?” “No.” “Why, do you 
know, there's that fellow Tompkins, who lent me five 
hundred pounds; he has had the face to ask me for it; 
and yet I had called the dog ‘Tom,’ and let myself dine 
with him.” 

“You have a cold, Mr. Brummel,” observed a sym- 
pathising group. “Why, do you know,” said he. “that 
on the Brighton road, the .other day, that infidel Wes- 
ton (his valet) put roe in a room with a damp stran- 
ger.” 

Being asked if he liked port, he said, with an air of 
difficult recollection, “port? port?— Oh, iwrt/— Oh, ay; 
what, the hot intoxicating liquor so much drunk by the 
lower orders?” 

Going to a rout, where he had not been invited, ©r 
rather, perhaps, where the host wished to mortify him 
and attempted it, he turned placidly round to him, and 
with a happy mixture of indifference and surprise, ash- 
ed him his name. “Johnson,” was the answer. “Jaulnr- 
son,” said Brummel, recollecting, and pretending to 
feel for a cajrd; “Oh, the name, I remember, was Thatm- 
son (Thompson); and Jaunson and Thompson; yon 
know, Jaunson and Thaunsop, are really so much the 
same kind of thing!” 

A beggar petitioned him for charity, even if H was 
only a farthing: “Fellow,” said Mr. Brummel, soften- 
ing the disdain of the appellation in rhe gentleness of 
his tone, “I don’t know the coin.” 

Having thought himself invited to somebody’s coun 
try seat, and being given to understand, after one night's 
lodging, that he was in error, he told an unconscious 
friend in town, who asked him what sort of ^a place it 
was, that it was an “exceedingly good place fot stop- 
ping one night in.” 

Speaking lightly of a man, and wishing to convey^ 
his maximum of contemtuops feeling about him, be 
said, “He is a fellow, now, that would send his plafe up 
twice for soup.” 

It being supposed that he once failed in a matriaqo- 
nial speculation, somebody condoled with him; upon 
which he smiled, with an air of better knowledge on- 
that point, and said, with a sort of indfforent feefo&his 
neckcloth. “Why, sir, the truth is, J had 
luctance in cutting the connection; but what copkw i 
do ( Here he looked deploring and conclusive. ) Sir, 
I, discovered t^at tfoe wretch, positively did eat cab- 
bage.” 

On being pked by a friend during an unseama bfe 
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summer, if he had ever seen such a one? “Yes/’ re- 
plied Brummel, “last winter.” 

On a reference being made to him as to what sum 
would be sufficient to meet the annual expenditure for 
clothes, he said, “That with a moderaie degree of pru- 
dence and economy, he thought it might be managed 
for eight hundred per annum.” 

He told a friend that he was reforming his way of | 
life. “For instance,” said he, “I sup early; I take 
;i-a- little lobster, an apricot puff, or so, and some burnt 
champagne, about twelve; and my man gets me to bed 
by three.” 


From the Edinburgh Journal- 

THE MAIDEN AN ANCIENT INSTRUMENT 
OF EXECUTION. 

A favourite theme of gossips, stories in Scotland is 
Ihc Maiden , an instrument of execution very nearly re- 
sembling the modern French guillotine, which was in 
considerable practice during the sixteenth and seven- j 
leentli centuries, especially for the punishment of state 
offenders. The common tale is, that the Earl of Mor- 
ton, so eminent as a statesman during the reign ofMary, 
who ultimately came to be Regent of Scotland, intro- 
duced this instrument from abroad, and was himself — 
so willed the fates — the first to suffer by it. It does 
not seem to have been used since the Revolution: 
when Pennant visited our northren clime in 1772, he 
found a specimen of the implement, being probably 
that which had been used in Edinburgh, laid aside as a 
piece of lumber in a room under the Parliament 
House. The axe connected with another has long 
been kept in the town’s armoury of Aberdeen. About 
twenty-five years ago, the machine kept underneath 
the Parliament House, was obtained by the Scottish 
Antiquarian Society, and placed by them in their hall, 
or museum, where it still exists, and is open every day 
to pubi c inspection. 

This remarkable engine of death — in all probability 
the very same which dispatched Morton and many not 
less eminent men — is a huge ungainly piece of timber 
work, about ten feet high, blackened over, and altoge 
ther such a thing in look and bearing, as any one would 
at a glance presume, to have had a terrible history. 
Two upright beams, about twelve inches apart, con- 
nected at the top and bottom, by cross pieces, form a 
grooved channel for the rising and falling of the axe — a 
deep blade, loaded with ajvast weight oHead. At 4 feet 
from the ground, is another cross bar, covered deeply 
with leather, on which the culprit laid his head. A 
moveable piece, coming down above, enclosed and fix- 
ed the neck till the axe had done its duty. The rope 
used for pulling up and sustaining the axe, was fasten- 
ed to a trigger placed upon a sloping beam which sup- 
ports the upright grooved frame, like hypothenuse of 
a triangle. On the trigger being moved, the rope of 
course gave way, and the axe, descending with a force 
derived from its weight, and the space traversed (about 
six feet), sheared through the intei posed neck, 
and only stopped on the leather-covered cross bar — 
the head falling into a basket behind, the hook for 
suspending which is still fixed in the Wood. The 
body of the criminal is supposed to have been laid along 
upon a bench or table, the end of which was brought 
against the two upright beams, at about the same height 
with the bar for the neck. Of this bench no part has 
been preserved. It is also to oe remarked that one of 
' the upright beams, having been found greatly decayed 
was replaced by another of fresh timber, at the expence 
of the Society. The upright and sloping beams are 
fixed on a lying framework, necessary for giving stabil- 
ity to the instrument. 

It will be observed from this description that the 
celebrated invention of Dr. Guilotin is in some respects 
au improvement upon the Scottish Maiden. The axe 
in that case, is arrested by no cross beam, but, after 
sheering through the neck, descends several feet lower 
Its lip is also oblique, in order that it may have a surer 
effect in cutting through what is opposed to its descent. 
Finally, in connection witl\ the frame-work for the axe, 
there is a moveable board, on which the culprit is bound 
upright, which is then folded down and pushed forward 
the forward movement be'ng that which loosens the axe, 
st) that the whole operation is conducted with the 
greatest possible dispatch and certainty. Hence it is 
that the average duration of a French execution, from 
the arrival of the criminal on the scaffold, to his being 
a headless corpse, is from one minute and a half to 
two minutes. 


Notwithstanding the confidence with which tra- 
dition speaks of the introduction of the Maiden into 
Scotland, the early history of our employment of thb 
instrument must be considered as obscure. Behead- 
ing with a sword v as a common mode of punishment 
in the middle agey ;. It prevailed in Scotland, as well 
as in other European countries. For example, the 
gallant Sir .Tolu i Gordon, who suffered at Aberdeen m 
1562 for rebe il'ion, was beheaded with a sword, and 
cruelly we arc told, by an unskilful execu- 

tioner. As this was an operation which necessarily 
depended much on the skill and strength of the man 
employe \ in it, we cannot wonder that ingenuity was 
set to w ork in various places, to effect decollation with 
mechanical accuracy. We have heard of such me- 
chanical contrivances being in use both in Italy and 
Germany. At Halifax in Yorkshire, from an early pe- 
riod, an instrument exactly like the Scotish Maiden 
was used, being the only thing of the kind ever em- 
I ’ployed, as far as we arc aware, in England. Whether 
it was set up there, by Earl Warreu, son-in-law of the 
Conqueror, to punish trespassers on his forest ofHard- 
wick, or in the reign of Henry VII., to repress the de- 
predations suffered by the cloth-tenters who then be- 
gan to flourish iu Halifax, is unsettled by antiquaries; 
perhaps neither surmise is true. The instrument, 
however, would appear to have been designed from an 
early age for a peculiar terror to evil-doers in that dis- 
trict; and the promptitude with which it was put into 
action became proverbial. By a quaint regulation 
highly characteristic of our ancestors, when a cow or a 
horse was the piece of property stolen, the animal was 
caused by means of a rope to pull the trigger, and thus 
become the proximate executioner of justice uponthe 
offender. By records it is ascertained that twenty-five 
persons suffered by the Maiden at Halifax in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and at least twelve betw een 1623 and 1650 
after which it became disused. Pennant, in 1772, 
saw, at the end of the town, the stone-built platform, 
about four feet high and thirteen broad, on which the 
instrument used to do its deadly work. 

According to the History of the House of Douglas, 
the author of which lived in Scotland at the time when 
Morton suffered, that nobleman had caused the Mai- 
den to be made “after the pattern which he had seen 
in Halifax in Yorkshire. The author says nothing 
w hich can countenance the now existing story as to 
Morton having been the first to suffer by the instru 
ment in Scotland. In a manuscript work of inferior 
authority, entitled “Divine Providence,” written in the 
reign of Charles the II., by a clergyman named Fraser, 
and which is preserved in the Advocates’ Library.it 
is stated that Morton took the pattern of the instiument 
from one which he saw in Italy during his travels in 
early life; and it is added, that from his being the first 
to suffer by the machine, a popular and not very deli- 
cate remark was made, which gave rise to the appella- 
tion by which the instrument came to be distinguish- 
ed. It is also worthy of notice, that Kelly introduces it 
into his collection of proverbs. “He that invented the 
Maiden, first hanselled it.” That Morton did intro- 
duce the Maiden, is l© be considered as likely, since 
we have the respectable authority of Hume of Godsrroft 
on that point; but that he was not the first to srffer by 
it, has lately been rendered certain by a paper read 
before the Scottish Antiquarian Society by the Rev. 
Dr. Lee, one of the ministers of Edinburgh. In this 
paper the following exerpt is given from the books of 
the treasurer of the city of Edinburgh, where it ap- 
pears under date of April 3, 1566. “For beiring dail- 
lis and puncheons fra the Blackfreris to ' the Croce 
with the Gibbet and Madin , and awaiting thereon, the 
day when Thomas Scot was justefeit, vij sh. To An- 
dro Gotterson, smyth, for grynding of the Madin , v 
sh.” Now, though Morton was one of the most guil- 
ty parties in the murder ofRzrio, for which the com- 
paratively humble Thomas Scot was “justefeit,” this 
event was fifteen years antecedent to the death of the 
Regent. In the ensuing August, Andro Gotterson 
gets five shillings “for gryndiug of the Widow.” Are 
we to suppose that the Maiden and the Widow were at 
this time employed as convertible terms for the same 
n tn m3nt? It is shrewdly remai V el in a clever book 
just published, that, the story of Morton’s being the 
first to suffer by the Maiden, is “just such an exaggera- 
tion as the popular voice most affects. Thus to the 
fact that Deacon Brodie suffered by his own improved 
drop, common fame has added the embellishment that 
he was the first to prove its efficiency. And thus Dr. 


Joseph Ignace Guillotin died quietly in his bed, on the 

26th of May, 1614. aged three score and seven years, 
long after it was universally reported and believed that 
he had perished by the machine which has given to his 
name an immortality of infamy.” 

The Earl of Gowric in 1561 (father of the celebrated 
Conspirator) seems to have been the only man of dis- 
tinction who suffered by the Maiden between the per- 
iod of Morton’s death and the time of the Civil War. 
Hanging and burning were the favorite modes of exe- 
cutions during the intermediate age. The instrument 
appears to have been again brought into use in 1646. 
when the Scotch Parliament found an opportunity of 
wreaking their vengeance upon Sir Robert Spotiswood, 
the distinguished Royalist, who had been taken pris- 
oner atthe battle of Philliphaugh. Sir Robert had 
come to Scotland with a commission from Charles I 
as secretary of state: it could not be alledged against 
him that lie had born arms among the Royalists, 
unless, as he said, his walking-cane could he so de- 
signated. In fact, his only crime was that ofbeing son 
to the late Arcliibishop of St Andrews. Nevertheless 
the Estate determined that he should suffer. They 
were at that timesitiing at St. Andrews, on occount of 
the plague which raged in Edinburgh, and they de- 
termined to have their iniquitous sentence carried into 
execution in that town, from an idea that the seat of 
his father’s aggrandisement was an appropriate scene 
for the degradation of their victim. They accordingly 
issued the following warrant to have the Maiden brought 
to St. Andrews from Dundee, in which town, forsome 
reason unknown, it happened to be at that time. 

“Decimo sexto Januarii. 1649 — 38 die Pari, at St. 
Andrews. — The Estates ofParliamedt give hereby war- 
rand to transport the Maiden from Dundee to St. Au- 
drois, and ordains the Magistrates ofDundee to delyver 
the Maiden to sic as sal be sent from the town of St. An- 
drois for transporting thereof. Quharanent thir present 
sal be ane warrand.” 

It was accordingly used for the execution of this 
venerable gentlemen — one of those rash and vindictive 
proceedings which wore only expiated in the succeed- 
ing reign by the oppressions and perscutions to which 
the Scottish Presbyterians wore in their turn subjected 
by the Royalists. Two or three other prisoners taken 
at Piliphaugh were executed by the Maiden. 

The next personage who fell a sacrifice to it was the 
Marquis of Huntly, in 1049. About this period, and 
for some years later, it was used to execute almost all 
kinds of criminals. We have observed from a ma- 
nuscript abridgment of the Books of Justicary child- 
murder were executed by it. Perhaps it was as a 
peculiar ignominious distinction that the Marquis of 
Montrose, in 1650, was hanged. A return to the dis- 
grace of the rope, in his case, might be looked upon as 
not the least severe part of a punishment intended to 
comprehend every possible indignity. 

After the Restoration, ifless actively employed, the 
Maiden was still continued in use. It was. brought 
into play at the execution of th? Marquis of Argyll, in 
1661, as also that of liis son the Earl in 1665; the 
latter, in kneeling to submit his neck to the axe, em- 
braced the instrument in his arms, and said it was the 
sweetest maiden he had ever kissed. After this time 
there occuis no notice of its ever having been again 
employed. 

GRIMALDI AND HIS WIFF— A CASC OF 
POISONING. 

J cannot refrain from telling a story, which I know 
to be true, of the oldest Grimaldi, the first of the race 
Grimaldi and his wife were occasionally in the habit of 
quarrelling. At length their feuds assumed a very se- 
rious aspect: and after communing together upon their 
most miserable state of “incompatibility of temper,” 
they resolved to destroy themselves, as the only means 
of relieving themselves from their most miserable 
condition . In accordance with this most extraordi- 
nary resolution, Mr. Grimaldi proceeded to an apothe- 
cary’s shop in the neighbourhood, and asked for an 
oance of arsenic “to poison de rats.” The “culler 
of simples” obsequiously b.owcd, and delivered to the 
devoted Grimaldi the dose that he trusted would 
emancipate him from all worldly ills. Firm to their 
purpose, the illustrious Punch and Judy swallowed in 
tumblers of water, each a moiety of the deadly “drink,” 
and then embracing, retired, one to their hymeneal 
bed in the bed-room, and the other to a sofa in the 
sitting room-both rooms communicating — the door 
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between them being left open. 'The pair of suicides 
lay down, tears filling their eyes; a long and solemn 
pause ensued — no 9ottnd of groans, no sigh of anguish 
was heard— all was still as night. At last wearied 
out with expectation, Grimaldi raised his head from 
the pillowy and in the deepest possible tone of voice 
cried out, 44 Mrs. Grimaldi are you dead, my love?” 
Upon Which Mrs. Grimaldi, in the hiffest possible 
squeak, le plied, u No, Mr. Grimaldi.” The rejoinder 
sounded something like 4 *Dom:” what it meant, the 
imagination of the delicate reader may supply. At the 
end of another half hour, it became Mrs. Grimaldi’s 
turn to be anxious as to the success of the potion, and 
she hearing nothing in the next room, raised herself in 
the bed and said in her squeak, 44 Mr, Grimaldi, my 
dear, are you dead!” To which the grufT reply was, 
44 No, Mrs. Grimladi.” And for two hours th' se ques- 
tions and answers went on periodically, till at last, the 
lady’s turn coming again, she repeated the inquiry in a 
somewhat more excited and exalted tone, and almost 
screamed out Mr. Grimaldi, my love, are you not dead?” 
No, my dear,” said Grimaldi, 4( I am not; nor do I think 
I can die to-night, unless it be of starvation, Mrs. Gri- 
maldi; get up out of de bed and 9ee for 9ome supper, 
for I am very hungry.” So ended this fatal perform- 
ance; the apothecary, who had heard of the perpetual 
bickerings of Punch and Jupy in their menage, having 
prudentially given him a small parcel of magnesia, 
which the unhappy pair had divided between them.— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

THE WALTZING BEAR 

In the end of the year 1837, a scene took place at 
Czerny in Bohemia, which might be remembered with 
advantage at this particular period in Britain, where 
there is a growing passion for the exibition of wild beast 
on public stages. A Bohemain manager of a theatre, 
having heard of the immense success attending rep- 
resentations where real dogs, elephants, monkeys, 6c c. 
were introduced, bethought himself of trying to turn a 
hear to account in his own dramatic temple. Accord- 
ingly, he got his literary assistant to compose a little 
melodrame, in which all was made subsevent to the op- 
erations of a trained bear, which the manager had got 
hold of. The plot ran thus : — A dethroned king have- 
ing fled to the mountains, fell in with a bear that had 
been wounded by the hunters. Androcles-like, the 
monarch relieved the bear of its pain, and thus acquired 
its warmest gratitude. The feats of agility performed 
by the bear, several dances by him and by savagss, or 
rather peasants, with a due allowance of thunder and 
particoloured flames, formed the leading attractions of] 
the piece. It waa beyond measure successful. Every 
body admired the docility of Bruin, his agility in climb- 
ing, and his grace in a closing waltz with a young pea- 
sant girl. After a run of several nights, however, the 
bear seemed on one evening disinclined to his work. 
The star of the night— Ursa Majoi — appeared desirous 
to withdraw its light. But by dint of energetic remon- 
strances at the side-scene, he was^ot to move on til- 
the appointed time for the waltz. He stood up with 
his fair p^tner, and began to advance and retreat very 
elegantly. The audience were in raptures. They 
stood up on on the seats to see more perfectly. All at 
once a shriek burst frgm the stage. All who were 
upon it fled, and the first to be off was the partner of 
the bear. The spectators were not alarmed at first 
at this, thinking it a part of the usual performance: 
but they speedily saw their error when the bear turned 
round and moved forward to the front of the stage, 
with the muzzle, which formed the wonted protection 
against his freaks, hanging loose from his neck! Off | 
went the musicians in one instant; and off the shrieking 
audience tried to go also. The crush was terrible. 
Many were trampled down and seriously hurt. At 
length all the lower part of the theatre was cleared 
without auy injury indicted by Bruin, who continued, 
meanwhile, to the unspeakable horror of those who 
were hindmost in the crush, to cross from the stage 
to the pit benches. There he lay quietly down to 
sleep, and there he was quietly muzzled sometime af- 
terwards by his keepers. 

On account of the alarm and the contusions receiv- 
ed on this occasion, the authorities interfered, and the 
Great Bear never starred it a^ain in the theatre of| 
Czerny. — French Newspaper. 

HEROISM OF A PEASANT. 

The following generous aciiori has always struck 
b® extremely; there is somewb.*: even of sublime in it. 


A great inundation having taken place jn the north of 
Italy, owning to an excessive fall of snow in ‘he Alps, 
followed by a speedy thaw, the river Adige carried off 
a bridge near Verona, except the middle part, on' ^’hich 
was the house of the toll-gatherer, or porter, I lor^et 
which; and who, with his whole family, thus remain eJ 
imprisoned by the waves, and in momentary danger o» r | 
destruction. They were discovered from the banks/ 
stretching forth their hands, screaming and imploring 
succour, while fragments of this remaining arch were 
continually dropping into the water. In this extreme 
danger, a nobleman, who was present, a Count of Pul- 
verini, held out a purse of one hundred sequins, as a 
reward to any adventurer who would take a boat and 
deliver this unhappy family. But the risk was so great 
of being borne down bv the rapidity of the stream, or 
being dashed against the fragment of the bridge, or of] 
being crushed by the falling stones, that not one, in 
the vast number of spectators, had courage enough to 
attempt such an exploi.. A peasant, passing along, 
was informed of the proposed reward. Immediately 
jumped into a boat, he by strength of oars gained the 
middle of the fiver, brought his boat under the pile, 
and the whole family safely descended by means of a 
rope. “Courage!” cried he, “now you are safe.” By 
a still more strenuous effort, and great strength of arm, 
he brought the boat and family to shore. 44 Brave fel- 
low,* exclaimed the count, handing the nurse to him, 

44 here is the promised recompense.” “I shall never 
expose my life for money,” answered the peasant. — 
“My labour is a sufficient livelihood for myself, my 
wife, and children. Give the purse to this poor fami- 
ly, who have lost all.” 

A Dutiful Son.— A. jockey in this town, wishing to 
make an advantageous display of a horse that he was 
desirous of selling to a bystander, placed his boy upon 
the beast, ordering him to ride him around a short dis- 
tance. The boy, though well instructed in his trade, 
unfortunately, in this instance, knew not whether the 
horse was already his father’s or yet to be bargained for 
— being anxious; therefore, to learn the will of his fath- 
er, he stopped after riding a short distance and inquir- 
ed with a loud voice, “Father, shall I ride this horse 
to buy or sell?” 


CHARACTER. 

LORD EXMOUTH. 

Admiral Lord Exmouth (formerly Mr. Pellew) 
was noted in boyhood for an extraordinary degree of] 
daring and spirit. 44 While he was a midshipman in the 
Blonde.” says Mr. Osier in his life of the Admiral, “he 
did the ship’s duty with a smartness which none of| 
them could equal; and as every one takes pleasure 
where he excels, he had soon became a thorough sea- 
man. At the same time, the baoyancy of youth, and 
a naturally playful disposition, led him continually in- 
to feats of more than common daring. In the spring of] 
1775, General Burgoynetook his passage to America 
in the Blonde, and when he came alongside the yards 
were manned to receive him. Looking up, he .was 
s irprised to see a midshipman on the yard arm stand- 
ing on his head. Captain PownoH, who was at his 
si le, soon quieted his apbrehensions by assuring him it 
was only one of the usual frolics of young Pellew, and 
that the General might make himself quite at ease fori 
his safety, for that if he should fall he would only go 
under the ship’s bottom and come up on the other side. 
What oa this occasion was probably spoken but in jest, 
was afterwards more than realized; for he actually 
sprang from the foreyard of the Blonde, while she 
was going fast through the prater, and saved a man who 
had fallen overboard. Captain Pownoll reproached 
him for his rashness, but he shed tears when he spoke 
of it to the officers, and declared that Pellew was a no- 
ble fellow.” 

The number of human beings, whom he saved from 
death, by his personal exertions in the course of his 
long career, is said to have been very great. Perhaps 
the most notable of all his actions of this order was the 
following: — “On the 26th of January 1796, when the 
Indefatigable was lying in Hamoaze, after having been 
docked, the Dutton, a large East Indiaman, employed 
in the transport service, on her way to the West Indies, 
with part of the 2d or Queen’s regiment, was driven into 
Plymouth by stress of weather. She had been out 
seven weeks, and had many sick on board. The gale 
increasing ia the afternoon, it was determined to run, 


for greater safety, to Catwater; tyut the buoy at the ex- 
tremity of the reef off Mount Batten having broke 
adrift, of which the pilots were not aware, she touched 
on the shoal and carried away her rudder. Thus ren- 
dered unmanageable, she fell off, and grounded under 
the citadel where, beating round she lay rolling heavily 
with her broadside to the waves. At the second roll, 
sh e threw all her masts overboard together. 

Sir Edward ( he had then been knighted) and Lady 
Petfew, were engaged to dine on that day with Dr. 
Hawker, the excellent vicar of Charles, who had be- 
come acquainted with Mr. Pellew when they were 
serving together at Plymouth as surgeons to the mari- 
nes, and con.tiL'ued through life the ultimate and valued 
friend of all thfi .brothers. Sir Edward noticed the 
crowds running to the Hoe, and, having learned the 
cause, he sprang oi^tC*f the carriage, and ran off with 
the rest. Arrived at the beach, he saw at once that the 
loss of nearly all on board, between five and six hundred 
was inevitable, without some one to direct them. 
The principal officers of the sh. ; P had abandoned their 
charge, and got on shore, just as he arrived on the 
beach. Having urged them, but without success, to 
return to their duty, and vainly offeree? rewards to pi- 
lots and others belonging to the port, to board the 
wreck, for all thought it too hazardous to be attempted, 
he exclaimed, 4 then I will go myselft” A single rope, 
by which the officers and a few others had landed, form- 
ed the only communication with the ship, and by this 
he was hauled bn board through the surf. The dan- 
ger was greatly increased by the wreck of the masts, 
which had fallen towards the shore; and he received an 
injury on the back, which confined him. to his bed for 
a week, in consequence of being dragged under the 
mainmast. But disregarding this at the time, he reach- 
ed the deck, declared himself, and assumed the co re- 
mand. He assured the people that every one would 
be saved, if they quietly obeyed his orders; that he 
would himself be the last to quit the wreck; but that 
he would run any one through who disobeyed him. 
His well known name, with the calmness and energy 
he displayed, gave confidence to the despairing multi- 
tude. He was received with three hearty cheers, 
which were echoed by the multitude on shore; and his 
promptitude at resource soon enabled him to find and 
apply the means by which all might be safely landed. 
His officers in the meantime, though not knowing that 
he was on board, were exerting themselves to bring as- 
sistance from the Indefatigable, Mr. Pellowe, first 
lieutenant, left the ship in the barge, and Mr. Thom- 
son, acting master, in the launch; 'but the boats could 
not be brought alongside the wreck, and were obliged to 
run for the Barbican. A small boat, belonging to a 
merchant vessel, was more fortunate. Mr. Esdell, 
signal midshipman to the port admiral, and Mr. Cogh- 
lan, mate of the vessel, succeeded, at the risk of their 
lives, in bringing her alongside. The ends of two ad- 
ditinoal hawsers were got on shore* & Sir Edward con- 
trived cradles to be slung upon them, with travelling 
ropes to pass forward and backward between the ship 
and the'beach. Each hawser was held on shore by a 
number of men, who watched the rolling of ihe wreok. 
and kept the ropes tight and steady. Meantime a cut- 
ter had with great difficulty woiked out of Plymouth 
Pool, and two large boats arrived from the dock-yard, 
under the direction of Mr. Hemmings, the master- 
attendant, by whose caution and judgment they were 
enabled to approach the wreck, and receive the more 
helpless of the passengers, who were carried to the 
cutter. Sir Edward, with his sword drawn, directed 
the proceedings, and preserved order, a task the -more 
difficult as the soldiers had got at the spirits before he 
came on board, and many were drunk. The children, 
the women, and the sick, were the first landed. One 
of them was only three weeks old, and nothing in the 
whole transaction impressed Sir Edward more strongly 
than, the struggle of the mother’s feelings before she 
would entrust her infant to his care, or afforded him 
more pleasure than the success of his attempt to save it. - 
Next the soldiers were got on shore; then the ship’s 
company; and, finally Sir Edward himself, who was 
one of the last to leave her. Every one was saved, and 
presently after the wreck went to pieces. 

Nothing could equal the lustre of such an action, e*-. 
cept the modesty of him who was the hero of it.” 
He would have assigned the whole praise to others hi 
his report of this deed. But the truth was known, and 
the fredom of the town of Plymouth, aud a service of 
plate from the Liverpool merchants, were voted to 1 
in acknowledgment of the act. 
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A TALE OF SLANDER. 

BY A YOUNG LADY. 

There is pehaps no vice so much tolerated in society 
at the same time so deleterous in its effect as evil 
speaking. It is confined to no class of community ; , 
the high, the low, the rich, the poor, the old and young 
are alike its victims. 

‘Good morning,* Mrs. Adams, I hope you will excuse 
my troubling you so early, I have called to enquire 
concerning Mary Munson, she informs me that she has 
been living with you the last three months, and if you 
can give her a character, I shall be glad to take her in- 
to my employ. 

44 Why* as to character , I suppose she is well enough, 
but she is a perfect drone, and there is no keeping one’s 
patience when she is about the house, besides she is so 
untidy that I was obliged to dismiss her. I felt sorry 
for the child, and bore with, her as long as I could; but 
she is a very artful girl and one consideration that weigh- 
ed more especially, with me, was a certain turn of mind 
that I have recently discovered % in her that does not 
promise very fair. You know Mary is rather pretty, 
and the truth is I did not choose to expose my son, 
who is but two years older thkn herself, to her fascina- 
ting lures, you know Mrs. Smith, it becomes a mother 
te be prudent.” 

4 It does indeed ;* but really I am shocked, that one so 
young and lovely in appearance, should indicate a dis- 
position so far from amiable; for certainly I felt quite 
ftn interest in the child. She does not appear to be more 
than 16 years of age. 44 1 am sorry that any thing I 
have said, should diminish your interest in her, and 
wish I could recall it; but I should not like to be deceiv- 
ed myself, and to tell the truth, I much feared her in- 
fluence on my Caroline, for, although I should not 
permit Caroline to associate with a servant, yet she was 
necessarily thrown frequently into her presence, and 
the unhappy effect was already obvious. For myself, 
although it was very paiuful to my feelings, and an en- 
tire violation of the sympathies of my nature, I feel that 
in the removal of that girl from ray family, a heavy load 
is removed from my spirit. It is true, since she left 
I have missed several articles of value from the house, 
but I do not accuse her, and yet I know of no other 
person who could have taken them.” 

“O well, it is most fortunate, that I called on you, for 
I had thought seriously of receiving her into my family 
as a companion, for Louisa; but if there are such dark 
traits in her character, it will never do.” 

“Oh, now Mrs. Smith, do not let any thing that I 
have said* hinder your generosity. It is true these things 
look dark, and 1 have not told you half, but you might 
reform her perhaps.” 

44 Ah there is little hope of that ; when one so young 
' udicates that vice is germinating in her bosom, the 
chance of reform is very small. No, I must not permit 
my sympathy to warp my judgment ; and yet her poor 
mother, I feel for her.” 

i4 Her mother’s case is indeed pitiable, but still I am 
told she has brought her affliction upon herself, by her 
pride, and imprudence: though even that, should not 
dose our hearts to pity, yet one feels more free to ex- 
ercise charity when the object is worthy. But pray 
Mrs. Smith now come you to know any thing of Ma- 
ry?” 

“I hare heard her spoken of with interest by both my 
*on, and daughter; and she called on me last week to ob- 
tain a situation as domestic.” 

14 Is it possible ! Ah! I understand it now; your son 
George noticed her when here, and now she wishes to 
place herself in his way. Take my word for it Mrs. 
Smith, Mary Munson is a dangerous girl to adopt into 
*our family. I know your generous heart, would be 
'oo easly. duped by that artful girl, but I have said 
enough to put you on your guard, if you have the 
interest of* your children, especially your son, at 
heart. ” . 

The persons we have thus unceremoniously introdu- 
eed to our readers, were as opposite ’n heir disposition, 
is will bo imagined. The one a widow, generous to a 
suit but weak, and unsuspecting. Her family consis- 
ed-of herself, a son at the age of twenty years, and a 
laughter of 16. The other lady was an artful design- 
*g woman whose* husband followed the sea. She as has 


already been intimated, had a son aged 18, andadaugh- rendered more sacred, by the dying charge 
ter, lyfear older. But who was Mary Munson. Sh e parted. Her bosom was truly desolate; and in the deep 
Wks a distant relative of Mrs. A——, and indeed a loneliness of her sorrow, the opened her mother’s well 
child of sorrow. Her father, thou’ once respectable had worn bible as if by Providential guidance, a sweet as* 
quaffed from the inebriating cup and sank into an abyss, surance met her eye. “When my father and mother 
shame and misery, and his amiable nod lovely daugh- forsake me , then the Lord wtU take me up.” She clasp- 
ter, were now reaping the fruits of his departure from ed the sacred volume to her heart, and bowed in hum- 
the paths ofvirtnre. ble adoration, and c M dUke confidence at a Saviour’s 

Mary besides all her other misfortunes, was the vie- feet. She felt that she could rely on such a Friend; 
tim of detraction and envy. She had at first (as a very that though the world was cold and comfortless, yet, 
great favour) been received into the family of Mrs. leaoing on such an arm she could meet its chilling 
Adams, in the capacity of seamstress,and by this means blasts undaunted. In the midst of these reflections, 
she became aqcuainted with many who frequented the unsteady step of her wretched parent fell upon her 
Mrs. A— — ’s house ; and among others, Mr. George ear* But partially recovered from the effects of his 
Smith the son of the lady first introduced.— 1 This late indulgence, and uoapprized of the death of his 
young gentleman cdled at first f.om mere ettiquette to companion, he enouired with an oath for her mother, 
see Mrs. Adams, but attracted by the superior charms this was agony to tne heart of the bereaved child, and 
of Mary had became a frequent visitor; a circumstance H was long ere she could reply; but lifting her heart in 
of uo4ittle importance to an ambitions, and designing silent supplication to Him who reads every thought, 
mother. And when she first saw his partiality to her she she was enabled to soothe by kindness the warring pas- 
took measures to prevent their farther intercourse, and sions of his soul, at the same time studiously conceal* 
accordingly degraded her to the capacity of a com* log her mother’s death; hoping for an opportunity when 
mon servant, and subsquently discharged her entirely, reason should be re-enthroned. The morrow dawned; 
Mary had learned that Mrs. Smith was in need of help but ere the sun had commenced his tour in the East, 

| and applied for a situation; but whs entirety ignorant ef this worshipper, at Bacchus’ shrine had gone forth to 
’ the relation existing between that lady, and Geetge. pay his devotions. It was now time for the poor p irl te 
♦ • * • * • devise some means ef subsistence, and with a dejected 

44 Mv dear hand me a glass of water, I feel as If the heart she went to seek employ. She recollected that 
* struggle will soon be over. I soon shall be where I Mrs* Smith had treated her kindly, aod given her some 
’ shall no more sav, I thirst, and you my daughter will be encooragemeat when she called there to obtain a situ- 
an orphan indeed, but 1 feel assured that you will find atfou previous to her mother’s death. She now resolv- 
'friends. He that feeds the ravens, and clothes the lilies ed to seek her advice and patronage in an effort to > 


an orphan indeed, but 1 feel assured that you will find idea previous to her mother’s death. She now resolv- 
friends. He that feeds the raveus,and clothes the lUies ed to seek her advice and patronage in an effort to ' 
will feed and clothe my poor deserted child, yes, deser- raise a school m the neighborhood. Poor Mary! she 
ted by him who should have been my stay, and thine, was doomed to realise for more than she had antic i- 
44 These words were uttered by an emaciated female noted of the heartlessness of the world. While she 


hese words were uttered by an emaciated female paled of the heartlessness of the world, 
who was struggling with the Khijg of Terrors, on abed was engaged in the care of a sick and dying mother ex- 
of straw, in a lowly cabin. It was evidently the abode evting all her youthful powers, and expending her 


and strength in ministering to her wants, the 


ment. The dyingfemale was Mary’s mother, and Maty cruel tongue of slander was busy in blighting her repu* 
was her nurse. The damp of death was standing on tation. 


of straw, in a lowly cabin. It was evidently the abode evting all her youthful powers, and expending her 
of poverty, and yet neatness pervaded the whole apart- health and strength in ministering to her wants, the 
ment. The dyingfemale was Mary’s mother, and Maty cruel tongue of slander was busy in blighting her repu* 
was her nurse. The damp of death was standing on tation. 

her brow. When, conscious of having injured another with the 

i4 Mary, she exclaimed, I shall not see your father hope of gaining some selfish end, the Heavenly moni- 
but he will doubtless retur i, before t’ie grai e shall cover tor within utters its whispered rebuke, it is a dark, a 
•ay poor body* Yes he will have sober moments ere cruel trait in the perpetrator, to seek justification, by 
that, and then, my daughter promise to deliver to him adding to the calumnious list already invented, a his- 
my dying message. tory of every frailty which that deep research of malice 

“Tell nim continued she, it is mv last and dying re- can discover, and then to array the motives ef action in 
quest, that he will return to the paths of virtue; intreat just such a gw*b as suits an envious imagination, 
him for my sake, for the love of our early years, those Thus was it with Mrs. Adams. Conscience was 
years unstained by crime and sorrow, to renounce hit faithful to its office, but self-love, and pride, its legit i- 
present course, and cast from him forever the cup of mate off-spring, were permitted to prevail. She knew 
death; and Ob! Mary, strive yourself to win him the insinuations she had artfully thrown out concern- 
h ick, to integrity. I know full well, your youthful ingManr, were false; and her own heait secretly ac 
hqpes have all been blighted by his folly, and crime.— knowledged her excellency; yet, what had she said?— 

I know, that through his maddening course you have She had made no positive charge against her; ani 
not only been doomed to a life of bitter poverty, but might it not actually be as she had said? True, she 
also to the contumely and reproach of those who are appeared amiable, and retiring; but she must be artful 
your superiors only in fortune. 1 know too my dear to nave so fascinated the heart of young Smith, and af- 
chi Id, that should you leave this place, which has been ter all she might be as bad as she had intimated. In 
the scene of so many trials to you, and seek a home this manner Mrs. A—— reasoned' suth herself till 
where your father’s degradation is unknown, your edu- she succeeded in lulling conscience, and by repeating 
cation is sufficient to secure you a comfortable living, to her neighbors as opportunity offered her# artfully 
and to introduce you into a respectable circle of friends; wrought tale, she at length almost cheated hersef inti* 
bat, deem not your mother cruel, if She advises you,, mbeltef of its truth. To complete the work, Miss A- 
nay urges you not to take such a course. There is b Ifems was one afternoon shortly lifter Mrs. Munson’s 
nobler dbject before you, ray daughter, the object of| death, paying a visit to Miss Smith, and George, being 
reclaiming your unhappy father. Mary, I feel as if present, the conversation turned on Mary. What ha« 
commissioned by high Heaven to enjoin upon you this become of your friend Miss Munson Miss Adams? ak- 
duty. The world may deride you; but you will have ed George. “Really! Mr. Smith,” replied Miss A - 
the approval of your Almighty Friend, and your own dams, “you have to iched on a subject that is woundc- 
conscience, which will far outweigh their censure or ing to my heart; 1 have loved that girl too well to 
their praise. Besides, the truly great of earth, will ap- speak ofher unmoved, though she has proved herself 
preciate your motives, and bemend you.” strangely unworthy of my friendship, and ifyou will 

Such was the dying charge of Mary’s mother, and spare me the painful task of explaining myself, I would 
she soon after closed her eyes forever on things of prefer, for her sake, being silent.” I do not wish to 
earth. pain 'you, answered George, but if it would not be too^ 

Two days had already elapsed, and through the kind- lacerating to your feelings, I would beg you to pro- 
ness of neighbors, the corpse was decently commi j- ceed, as I have felt too much interested in that young, 
ted to the,torab; but the miserable father had not vet lady, to hear such hints, without desiring some further 
leturned to his wretched home. Mary was musing elucidation concerning her real character. If Mis* 
alone, on her hapless situation; she thought of the Adams’ motives were not sufficiently strong before, 
days when prosperity smiled upon them, and when she she needed no farther inducement to the exercise of 
was the pride and joy of a virtuous father, and a fond her calumnious artillery, than that now, offered by Mr, 
mother. But Oh how changed the scene! The dear- Smith’s ingenuous confession of his interest for Mar).’ 
est object her young affections had ever known* was Instructed under such a mother, and herself possessing 
sleeping in the charnel house of death, and her *cnly powers well adapted to her purpose, it was no difficult 
remaining earthly stay, was the watering victim wf task for Caroline Adams to blast the reputation of one 
intemperance, and yet, that being so degraded was still so unobtrudinz, and friendless as Many; and she sue* 
dear to her; he was her father! and the tie had been jceeded* Although she brought no positive charge a-.. 


e scene oi .so many iriais io you, ana seen a Dome manner mrs. A— reasoned amid nerseu nil 
iiere your father’s degradation is unknown, your edu- she succeeded in lulling conscience, and by repeating 
tion is sufficient to secure you a comfortable living, to her neighbors as opportunity offered hem artfully 
id to introduce you into a respectable circle of friends; wrought tale, she at length almost cheated hersef inti* 
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gainst her, she did that which was far more effectual: 
she threw out such insinuations as rendered her vic- 
tim an object of dark suspicion, and distrust, and withal 
fixed upon her the stigma of theft. She said that af- 
ter Mary left, she missed an elegant linen cambric hand- 
kerchief together with several smaller articles. Mrs. 
Smith started at this, exclaiming, “her guilt is then 
too manifest; for I noticed in her hand the day she cal- 
led here, a beautiful handkerchief of that description, 
marked with your name, and supposed at the time* it 
had been a present. Caroline's countenance crimson- 
ed at this last remark, and had she listened to the voice 
t*f conscience at that moment, she would have repair- 
ed the injury she had done: well she knew that if they 
.-ere acquainted with the circumstances by which Ma- 
‘v came in possession of that handkerchief, it would 
-h mge their sentiments toward her into those of un- 
ningled admiration; she knew too it would fix upon 
lerself those of the character of ingrate; notwithstandi- 
ng, conscience prompted to an explanation; hut she. 
.la 1 gone too far to retract to her own credit, and the 
Circumstance was just in time to criminate Mary, at 
r .3astin the minds of Mrs. Smith and her children.— * 
i>he had accompanied the recital with tears, and ! com - 
inise rated. and. thus impressed George favorably con- 
cerning her own am ilde and compassionate heart; and 
he began to suspect that in his too hasty admiration 
for Mary, he had permitted himself to overlook the 
i rue but iess-uuposing menu of Caroline, and he now 
' resolved? at least to cultivate such an acquaintance. 
With her as would develqpe to ifts xaioti'lier real 
worth; 

But to return to Mary; several weeks had elapsed 
'and she had only succeeded in obtaining a little nee- 
dle work at a very trifling remuneration, scarce suffi- 
cient to provide necessary food. As yet, no oppottu- 
nity had offered for her to converse seriously with her 
infatuated father, he came home but seldom, and then 
only to abuse with unkind words the chiKHrho minis- 
tered to his wants, and to help-'to consume without re- 
plenishing her scanty store of provision. Her mother's 
injunction was still fresh in her mind, but at times 
she felt almost discouraged, and then it would seem as 
If a gentle spirit was watching and nerving her to bear 
: ccumulated woes, assuring her victory should crown 
her effort), and her bright reward should be a father re- 
scued from ruin; and then she would toil on with pa- 
tience. r J here were moments when her thoughts 
would recur to George Smith, and the kind attention 
she had received from him, while at Mrs. Adams?— ] 
Her innocent heart had truly received an impression, 
while enjoying his society, of the real nature of which 
it was itself unconscious; and she thought that if he 
knew her situation, he would surely devise some means 
for her relief; hut a certain inmate delicacy of feeling 
prevented her applying to him, even had she known 
where to find him. Little did she think it was from 
his mother that she had learned the bitterest lesson of| 
the vanity ofhuman dependence, and still less did she 
imagine that one she so much esteemed, regarded her, 
only with contempt and pity. 

One day when perusing that dearest of all legacies, 
ih .2 bible, her attention was attracted by a confused 
noise, to the street; and what was her consternation, to 
discover her father, borne by four men on a litter, and 
the blood flowing profusely from his head which was 
bandar el. He had fallen from a height of several feet 
and struck his head upon a sharp stone. He was laid 
,'n a state of insensibility on his bed and the strictest 
i harge given his distracted child, as she valued her 
I' t’ler's life, to watch over him with the utmost quiet, 
itnd care. “1 should not think she would value it much, 1 * 
*a:d one of the heartless crowd assembled on the occa- 
sion. “No" said another, it would be better for her, 
and for com nunity if he was in his grave.** At ano- 
thc r t'.nie words i ,e the S3 would have cut her to the 
h art; but now her mind was so much engrossed with 
anxiety for her father, to notice aught so heart- 
less. 

m • • * a * 

Come George, said Dr. Willard, ride about a mile 
with me, and 1 will disclose to you an angel in human 
form, ministering to, the wants of wretched humanity ; 
bnt to find aught so bright you «wft21 have to enter a 
lowly hovel, and perhaps it may be too humbling to 
you.* pride. “I am proud Doctor, I confess,** replied 
Ge urge, “but it flows in a . different channel from what 
you intimate; and I will gladly avattmyself of your in- 


vitation. But who ia this angel of whom you speak?" nuptials with Miss A , had arrived and they 

“Her name is Miss Munson,** said the Doctor, and were to be celebrated at a neighboring village. On 
she is sacrificing such loveliness as you seldom find in their way thither, the horses took fright, and they were 
the halls of the great, to nurse and console a father thrown from the carriage, and Miss Adams seriously 
whose recent years have been given entirely to intoxi- . injured. Fever ensued* and she was brought to the 
cation. “Mary Munson," exclaimed George, “why verge of the grave. In the near prospect of death, 
she is an old mend of mine. The truth is Doctor, I remorse constrained her to repair, as far as possible, 
was once half in love with her, but circumstances which the injury she had done to her humble friend. She 
I shall not now name* led me to break off the ac- 1 called her affianced husband to her bedside, and con- 
quaintance, and as I am now engaged to another fair fessed the vile artifice she had used to deprive Mary of 
one, perhaps it will not be safe for me to trust myself .his affections, and secure him to herself. She told him 
in such fascinating society. However I think I have that Mary's character for integrity, was without blem 


a safeguard, and will venture to see how the young en- 
chantress will conduct herself.** Enchantress you may 
call her if you please, said the Doctor, as they alight- 
ed, but hark; one moment; de you net hear that sweet 
tone. Ikhey Hstened|and caught a few words." Bufcmy 
dear father." said Mary, “you will live;" and will you 
not promise me to leave forever the intoxicating cup, 
and seek happiness in that which is worthy the death- 
less spirit; it was my dear mother’s dying entreaty to 
you. Mary said the invalid, you have conquered, and 
by grace divine I promise. Mow my dear kneel down 
and pray for your unworthy father. A solemn pause 
ensued; and our listeners waited in breathless attention, 
and presently the sweet strains of prayer, humble fer- 
vent, broke the sole m silence. It was such a prayer as 
Gcorgc had never heard before. 

There was a pathos, and holy fervor in her suppii- 
cation* rfbet .would have moved an adamantine heart; 
and sudh-surely was net the heart of George. 

“ Let us enter** said the Doctor, taking the arm of | 
his companion, and i C ere we leave this lowly habita- 
tion, yoU'Ore not sick of the heartless throng that 
crowd thelidlls or fadhiou, I will acknowledge myself | 
entirely mistaken in your character. George, answered 
not* but suffered himself to be led in silence to the in- 
valid Is apartment. 

“Welcome most heartly my ever kind friend," said 
the sick man to the Doctor, “you have come to share 
the joy of the returning prodigal. Through the in- 
strumentality of that dear child, I have been led to cast 
myself at a Saviour’s feet, and He has designed to for- 
give and love even me, the most unworthy, I feel that 
my stay on earth is brief, but I am not afraid to die. 1 
fear not the King of terrors, Jesos has disarmed him of] 
his sting, and am safe. I have but one source of re- 
gret, and that is, ray poor Mary. The heart that has 
long been degraded to that of a brute, has just awaken- 
ed to a sense of the precious treasure committed to 
its care, and of the wretched condition in which I must 
leave her. Alas! she will be the inheritor of all her fa- 
ther's degradation." 

“Say not so my dearest father** exclaimed Mary. — 
To lose you at such a mo meet as this, a moment 
when I have found you all that my heart ever yearned 
for, is indeed affliction, angush to my spirit, but I have 
learned to school ray heart for earth's bitterest woes. 
Be comforted then my father, concerning me, the con- 
flict will not be long; I expect soon *o join you in that 
brighter world where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. I would not my father, have 
your last hours clouded with gloomy fears for me. 
Georges feelings had been nearly overcome by what he 
had just witnessed but unfortunately at this moment he 
saw the name of Cmm Adams on the handkerchief! 
with which Mary wIpR the death-damp from her fa- 
ther’s brow,an 1 he again s!ira k f.om her, as one too vile 
to share his sympathy. The next time the physician 
called, he found theii dwelling desolate. The father 
had gone to his long home, and Mary had already left 
the scene of so many sorrows, and gone, he could not 
learn whither. 

* • * * • * 

Months had elapsed since the scene above described 
and none of the inhabitants of her native town hadj 
sought after, or cared for the fate of the poor orphan. 
It was a chilly morning in November, when one of | 
those benevolent people denominated Quakers, or more 
appropriately, Ffiends* passing the grave yard. — 
His attention wai attracted by a young youthful fe- 
male form, thinly clad who appeared to be weeping 
over the last resting place of some dear departed one. 
He approached the -spot, and learning her situation, 
(for it was Mary) without waiting to enquire her cha- 
racter offered her an assylumat his own home, so long 
as she should act worthy of his friendship. 

fo<themean time* the day appointed for George's 


ish; and that, could she see him united to her, before 
she died, it would deprive remorse of half its venom. — 
The handkerchief, she said, that had so completely 
served her vile purpose, had been a gift of gratitude 
from herself to Mary, for the unremitting vigHence 
with which she had attended her, through a protracted 
illness. George was astounded at these disclosures, 
and could illy conceal his chagrin and resentment, 
even in presence oi the apparently dying penitent.— 
He waited a few days to see what would be the result 
of her illness/but felt that it needed not death to free 
hiuqhoBonibly from the engagement. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, Miss Adams recovered; and with returning 
health, returned also her cruel, nay almost diabolical 
propensity to detraction. Gladly wpuld she have per? 
suaded George, that what she had said was the mere 
raving of delirium; but he was no longer her dupe, he 
cast her from him as a despicable being from whose 
near relationship he was happily released. After ma- 
king fruitless enquiry for Mary, he resolved to seek 
relief to his feelings by spending a few months in the 
bustling city of New York. He eagerly visited every 
place of fashionable amusement, and soon became a 
favorite, among the young ladies of taste and fortune. 
He improved every opportunity of joining their social 
circles, and eliciting their powers of conversation, but. 
though he felt himself pleased, and at times almost 
enchanted, it was for another form, of lowlier preten- 
sions which often flitted through his imagination, to 
cast its brightest spell around his soul and hold the 
key of his heart’s citadel; he thought of the lovely 
child of poverty and sorrow, ministering to the wants 
of a degraded father, and for his sake bearing patient- 
ly the contumely of a cold world, and he longed to take 
to his heart such a companion. One day when walking 
alone on the battery he observed a young Quakeress 
in company with two beautiful little girls who were 
prattling by her side; her lovely form and elastic step 
attracted his attention, but her face was concealed be- 
neath the close bonnet that she wore. In a few mo- 
ments theytwere seated under the shade of a large 
tree. “Mary,” said one, “how glad I am that father 
brought thee home, to be our sister; for Oh we were 
so lonely after mother died." Anna and I used to 
cry ourselves to sleep every night; but now thee has 
come, we are happy again; I hope thee will stay with 
us always. Father says he loves thee almost as well' 
as he does us. George listened in breathless attention 
for her reply, and his heart leaped with delight, as the 
sweet tones of Mary Munson’s voice, once more greet- 
ed his ear; and his first impulse was to hasten to her, 
and inform her of his sentiments; but on reflection he 
felt himself in rather, an embarrassing situation. A 
fortunate circumstance 'however soon occured to open 
the way. They had approached the water and one of 
the children dropped a handkerchief into it which cal- 
led forth an exclamation from Mary. “Oh Anna, I am 
very sorry, that handkerchief was the gift of a once 
dear friend; and there were several associations that, 
rendered it valuable tome; it has been used to wipe the 
dew of death from my father’s and mothers brow; and ; 
it was that thought that led me to fetch'itout this af- 
ternoon." Well do not look so sad, Mary, I thinkT* 
can get it; see, it does not sink, it is fast to that stone, 
and lean almost reach it. At this instant the child, 
fearless of danger, 9tooped over, and losing-her balance, 
fell into the water. A shriek from Mary called George 
to her side, and he instantly plunged into the water. and 
rescued the drowning Anna, and also the the handker- 
chief. A recognition soon took place and George ac* 
compacted her to the house of her friend, to whom 
she presented him as the preserver of his daughter’s 
life. Gratitude swelled high in the old man’s bosom, 
and Geotge seized the golden moment, .to solicit of 
him the hand of his adopted daughter Mary Munson, . 
which was heartily bestowed, with a third of his fortune 
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The matter of the linen cambrie hankerchief, was dis- 
cussed at their wedding breakfast, and that article was 
kept, ever after, as a sacred memento. Miss Adams 
lived to be threescore years and ten; lived unbeloved 
and died unlamented. Mr. and Mrs. Smith lived too 
to a good old age, and their graves were watered with 
the tears of grateful remembrance. 

“Virtue will triumph at the last 

While rice and folly stands aghast ” 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 19, 1839. 

Br. William lloardman, of 33 Jones street, N. 
York, is duly authorised to receive subscriptions, and 
collect monies on account of the Register, in that city. 

To Correspondents. — The tale of Frank Lyttleton-, 
shall have a place next week. Dr Thimbleiccll , in 
another volume, writes well. He is caustic and happy. 
The present age, arc, as he truly observes, determined 
to “go through by day light.” The boiler must 
burst some of these days. We hope to hear from him 
often. 

Under the head of Popular Tales, the rea- 
der will observe, that we have commenced and finished 
the Tale of Slander, a part of which appeared iq 
our first No. The story is well told, affording an 
excellent moral, and as a literary production would not 
disparage the pen of an Edgeworth. The tale is by a 
young lady who has been residing 200 miles from the 
city, and the fact, that she has changed her name since 
the commencement of the story, will be her apology for 
the delay, and ours of course follows. 

Literary Notoriety. — The poetic article in our last 
entitled “A Sketch,” appeared also on the same day in 
another paper of this city. It came too late for one 
publication, and we noticed it for insertion iu the next. 
Tho author, whoever he is, must have been exceedingly 
anxious to have his production thrust forth into this 
“breathing world” if “half made up.” If his vanity 
will permit, we will suggest for his consideration^ iittle 
more patience next time. We took upon it as a small 
affair. 

It is said that the total value of gold taken from all 
the mines in the United States for the last ten years, ex- 
ceeds thirty millions of dollars. 

The North American Coal company at Philadelphia 
have failed and assigned over to their creditors. The 
operatives at the PotsviHe Mines arc great suffer- 
ers. 


The Portsmouth (Va.) Times learns that snow fell 
quite briskly on Saturday about sixty miles west of | 
that place. 

« Murder , — A man named John Hinton, was found 
murdered, near Washington, (Geo.) on the 28th ult. 
From circumstances, the horrid suspicion fell on his 
son, a lad about 15 years old, that he was the murderer, 
and the jury of inquest, from the evidence, returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against him. 


Suicide . — Jane Titus,, a colored woman, of Albany, 
put an end to herlife on Wednesday, at New York, by 
taking opium, in consoquence of the brutal treatment 
of one Joseph Jackson, with whom shs- lived as his 
wife. 


Mail Robbery . — The mail was robbed between Albany 
and Hudson on Monday evening, 7th inst., and its con- 
tents rifled. The P. M.of Hudson offers a reward of | 
S50 for the appeheusion and conviction of therobber or 
xbobers- 


On the 19th Sept, the house of widow Keefer #n Pipe 
creek CarroW county, Md. was entered by two men 
named Thomas Riffle and Isaac Thomas, of Adams 
county, who tied her, and robbed her of $ 2770 in gold 
and silver. After tying her, they knocked her down 
with a club, injuring her so much that her life is des- 
paired of. The villians were arrested, and are now in 
jail at Westminister, awaiting their trial. 


A List of all the Lodges in regular standing with tho Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York, on the 8th of June, A. L. 5S39. 


St. Johns 
Ind. R. Arch. 
Mount Vernon 
St. Patricks 
Masters 


Old 

No. 

Date of Warrant. 

New 

No. 


Old Warrant, Dec. 7, 1757, ? 

1 c 

1 

Renewed, Jan. 9, 1789. \ 

1 C 


Old Warrant Dec. 15, 1760. J 

O T 

2 

Renewed, Jan. 9, 1789. \ 

Z L 


Old Warrant Feb. 21, 1765. / 

o 1\ 

3 

Renewed, Dec. 3, 1806. ( 

O 


Old Warrant, May 23, 1766. / 

A Q 

4 

Renewed, July 20, 1784. ( 

4 C 


Old Warrant, March 5, 1768. / 


5 

Renewed, Feb. 15, 1794. \ 

O Ii 


Old Warrant, Sep. 14, 1774. / 

6 « 

8 

Renewed, Ap. 29, 1822. $ 


12 

March 7, 1787. 

7 1 

13 

September 20, 1787. 

8 1 

14 

September 18, 1783. 

9 1 

20 

December 8, 1790. 

10 I 

22 

April 7, 1792. 

11 / 

39 

March 23, 1795. 

12 f J 

49 

June 19, 1796.' 

13 

53 

November 11, 1796. 

14 1 

56 

January 18, 1797. 

15 A 

63 

Juue 23, 1797. 

16 

71 

June 25, 1798. 

17 I 

76 

January 5, 1799. 

18 l 

81 

December 4, 1799. 

19 I 

83 

January 18, 1800. 

20 

84 

March 5, 1800. 

21 

90 

February 12, 1802. 

22 

91 

June 29, 1802. 

23 ) 

95 

October 8, 1802. 

2* J 

103 

February 11, 1804. 

25 

107 

March 26, 1804. 

26 j 

132 

March 5, 1806. 

27 1 

1 » Ol 

Old Warrant, Sept. 3, 1806. ) 

OU 1 


Renewed, Dec. 6, 1837. y 

Zo 

146 

December 3, 1806. 

29 ( 

149 

December 3, 1806.. 

30 J 

153 

March 4, 1607. 

, 31 I 

157 

June 10, 1807. 

32 l 

ICO 

September 2, 1807. 

33 l 

185 

September 6, 1809. 

34 1 

196 

November 18, 1811. 

35 i 

197 

November 20, 1811. 

36 1 

204 

March 17, 1812. 

37 ] 

207 

July 10, 1812. 

38 ( 

215 

May 20, 1813. 

39 ( 

221 

June 10, 1813. 

40 ( 

229 

November 27, 1813; 

41 < 

234 

June 11, 1814. 

42 1 

241 

June 2, 1815. 

43 i 

259 

June 11, 1816. 

44 1 

261 

Tune 11, 1816. 

45 1 

266 
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THE AGE, 


For tUe American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

EXTRACT 

From a discourse by Dr. Thimblewell; delivered before 

the Society for the Correction of Popular Errors. 

_ This is a locomotive age — an age of wonders — no- 
thing short of endless vanity will suffice. The spirit of 
innovation has unsheathed her sword and ruthlessly 
despoiled every thing which in bygone days was es- 
teemed valuable in the philosophy of life. 

These observations apply with peculiar force to our 
own country. 

The paths which Antiquity traversed are completely 
overgrown with grass— we have royal rail-roads wh : ch 
enable us to accomplish every thing by steam. 

Many causes may be mentioned that will satisfacto- 
rily explain these developments. 

Among them are the following — an immense extent of 
territory — the peculiar character of our institutions — 
the infancy of our country and the numberless avenues, 
every where offered for progressive advancement. 

But what are some of the features of the times? 

1st. We notice an all pervading propensity to attain 
wealth. Time was when fortunes were slowly coined- ; 
then the operations of the mini were conducted by ma- 
nual labor; and if a man was fortunate enough to be- 
come wealthy, all were ready to pay him homage. But 
in the present day mints have vastly multiplied, and are 
differently constructed from what they once were.' 

Now they Have a complexity of machinery, that 
would bewilder the brains of the mast accomplished 
professor in mechanics ; and wonderful to relate, they 
are all propelled by steam. If some of our worthy sires 
could unlock their tombs, and behold the amazing dis- 
coveries, that have been made in the art of making 
money, they would be confounded, and at once retire 
to their silent mansions. 

But badinage aside — our countrymen imbibing the 
spirit of the age, are not contented to make fortunes in 
the natural way, if I may be permitted to make use of 
the expression. The old way to wealth, in sooth, was 
a tiresome one; yet it tvas usually traversed in safety. 
Although aware of this circumstance, we neverthless 
prefer a rickety rail road originated by the spirit of in- 
temal improvement , and on which vast numbers make 
fearful shipwreck. Truth to say, a ferverish desire to 
amass wealth is our besetting sin. 

The credit system proffers its kindly asssistancc to 
all classes in society — hence Capitol stock in trade has 
become an obsolete term, and is rarely inserted in the 
vocabulary of modern times. The young merchant 
with an empty purse opens a large commission house 
under the most auspicious cii^umstances. Trusting 
to the generosity of the Future , and relying upon the 
assistance of long accommodation notes, he at once 
launches forth into a wide and deep sea of business. — 
But the narrow enclosures of a mere mercantile life is 
too in significant a field for the manifestation of his lof- 
ty genius and daring enterprize. He therefore takes 
his place on change and assumes the air of an accom 
pllshed financier, he gambles in stocks— becomes i 
a worthy member of the Board of Brokers— purchases 
farms a few miles out of town — divides them into lots 
and with a lithrograpliic map in hand wends his way 
to the auctioneer’s room. Thus he goes on “conquer- 
ing and to conquer;” and in the brief period of one or 
two years boasts of his thousands; and now if in mute 
astonishment one should demand proof of his asser- 
tions, with evident satisfaction, he will point his finger 
to Texas and Maine, and village lots, and immense 
tracts of lands, quietly embosomed beyond the verdant 
hills of the far West, lands forsooth which he believes 
will soon be covered with splendid cities. 

The mechanic and farmer are no longer willing to 
earn their subsistence by the “sweat of their brows.” — 
They desire more than a competency; and pray why 
should they not when fortunes are so easily acquired/ 
Hence they cheerfully desert the wonted channels of j 
their industry and become speculators. The young 
student pants to be liberated from the gloomy walls of | 
college in order that he may fill his pockets with b^nk 
notes. In fine men in all trades and occupations do 
likewise. 

How these are foots which observation hath recorded, 
and who is prepared to refute them. 

2d. As a consequent of what has just been consider 
# (!we notice a demoralising extravagance in public and 
private, hitherto unknown m the history of our republic 


Saunter throughnur large cities; behold the magni- 
ficent squares, and stately palaces embellished with the 
costliest trophies of art; the broad and beautiful pro- 
menaded teeming and sparkling with the jewelled vo- 
taries of fashion; the long train of carriages emblazon- 
ed with armorial bearings and surrounded with a li- 
veried retinue. And now rest thy wearied limbs awhile 
in yonder mansion, where luxury itself revels. Ramble 
through the spacious apartments, garnished with the 
most sumptuous furniture; as the shades of evening 
come stealing along, place thy cushioned chair at the 
dinner table, gleaming with the family plate, and par- 
take freely of the voluptuous viands t wines, and fruits, 
that surround thee; retire to the drawing rooms, and 
[behold. the fashionable assemblage, amid the mazes of | 
the dance; accompany the family to these numberless 
routes and fashionable pastimes; nftd when thy curio- 
sity is satisfied, depart hence with some correct views 
concerning the stereotype history of a fashionable 
household: 1 have thus feebly sketched a portraiture 
of city life— ii in an accurate likeness although it is de- 
ficient in that warmth and richness of colouring, and 
poetic beauty of design which constitutes a good pic- 
ture. 

The higher classes in our cities, however do not 
alone court fashion, study display, and follow the 
chase of pleasure. 

The Mechanic and retailer under the influence of 
our free institutions boldly imitate those who move in 
a higher sphere. .They also vote large appropriation 
bills for their respective households; their wives give 
parties, and exchange moring calls; their daughters 
dress in silks and study conic sections; and as to their 
sons, they must need at some future day shine in the 
Senate or at the Bar. 

Extravagance has also infused its poison in our towns 
and villages. In short it reigns every where, trium- 
phantly “debauching the moral tone of Society,” and 
perpetuating a policy which must soon uudermine our 
fair institutions. May Providence avert the impending 
ruin; and restore to us the golden days ofWouter Van 
Twiller and Testy the Doubter, when all men were 
contented with their situation in life and avoided as 
they would a viper, innovation in any, and every form. 

3d. A mighty intellectual and moral movement is ano- 
ther prominent feature of the times, The extraordi- 
nary and unprecedent schemes in morals, science, 
Literature, the arts, politics, &c. and constantly per- 
fected, clearly illustrates the truth of this proposition. 
The extent and magnificence of mere conquest seems 
to absorb the less attractive consideration of means and 
results. 

Our high pressure activity indeed affords us no time 
to settle the question, whether the means we are em- 
ploying are proper or not; or whether society on the 
whole will be benefited by our exertions. We arc 
bent on going through by day light; and hence we do 
too much to do any thing well. The present aspect of 
society plainly indicates this popular error. 

* * * * 


At Fishkill Landing, on Thursday evening last, by 
the Rev. Dr. E astburn, Jacob Rutsen Van Rensse- 
laer, to Emily, daughter ofWm. Denning, esq. 

In St. James’ church, in the village of Skaneateles, 
on the 9th inst by the Rev. Mr. Clark, Theodore H. 
Eaton esq., of the firm of Wm. Williams & Co., 
Buffalo, to Ann E., second daughter of Levi Gibbs, 
esq., of the former place. 


DIED. 

At New-York, after a short illness, M.Eben S.RowlT 
formerly of this city. 

On the 6th inst. at Savannah, Jellis Winne Printer, 
late of this city, aged 29 years. 

In Hudson, on the 13th inst., Mr. David West, in 
the 54fh year of his age. 

In Hudson, on Thursday morning last, thelOth inst. 
Mrs. Ophelia, wife of Capt. Wm. Henry Folger, and 
daughter of Josiah Olcott, of this city, 

On board a canal packet near Pittsburgh, Pa., on the 
4th inst., Alexander H. Griswold, sonofthe Rt. Rev. 
A. V. Griswold, Bishop of the Eastern Diocese of the 
Episcopal Church. y 

At Lima, Livingston Co., on the 27th ult., in the 
20th year of his age, Doctor Alexander McFarlan,who 
formerly resided and practised as Physician and Sur- 
geon in Montgomery county, now Fulton, 

In Mobile, on the 23d ult., ofyellow fever, Wm.Tell 
Jones, son of Mrs. Julia, wife of the Hon. Samuel 
Cheever. 

On Tuesday the 15tli inst. Mrs. Margaret Pruyh, 
relict of the late John S. Pruyn, in the 68th year of her 
age. 


N CW BcyiKS, Engravings. & the Periodicals, received at W 
C. Little’s Bookstore. 

Several cases of English Books. - 

Parii editions of Corneille; Gil Bias; Don duixotte; Mohore, 
Florian; Goethe. &c. 

McCutlock’s Statistical account of the British Empire. 
Cudworth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 


Encyclopedia of^Geography. 
Specimfos of Foreign Literati 
Perry’s Reliques ol Ancient Poetry. 


Beauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Common Prayer, 
Fables, Constantinople The Waldenesc, Amerioon Sceueiy. 
Romance of Nature: Spirit of the Woods. 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 

The Poets of America, illustrated. 

India Scenery, the Himmelcy Mountains. 

The Gift, the Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1840. 
Blackwood, Bentley, Metropolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly ,Knic- 
kerbooker, Museum, Lidy’s Book, and Lady's Companion, Cor- 


IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 

The poverty of the Irish is not exaggerated — nether 
is their wit — nor their good humour — nor their whimsi- 
cal absurdity— nor their courage. Wit — I gave a fellow 
a shilling on some occasion when sixpence was the fee! 
" Remember you owe me sixpence, Pat !” “ May 
your honour live till I pay you !” There was courtesy 
as well as art in this, and all the clothes on Pat’s hack 
would have been dearly bought by the sum in question. 
Humour — There is perpetual kindness in the Irish 
cabin ; butter milk, potatoes ; a stool is offered, or a 
stone is rolled, that your honour may sit down and be 
out of the smoke, and those every where else seem 
desirous to exercise free hospitality in their own house. 
Their natural disposition is turned to gaiety and hap 
piness; while a Scotchman is thinking about term day. 
or, if easy on that subject, about hell in the next world: 
while an Englishman is making a little hell in the pres- 
ent, because his muffin is not well roasted — Pat’s mind 
Is always turned to fun and ridicule. They are terribly 
excitable to murder you on slight suspicion, and find 
out next day that it was all mistake, and that it was not 
yourself they meant to kill at all at all.— The Genius 
and Wisdom of Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Peter Christian, book-keeper of Mr. J. D. Ogden, 
in Wall st., fell dead in the office on Saturday, from 
apoplexy. 


Office, City and 
1839. Notice is 


E lection notice.— sheriffs 

County of Albany, October 11, 
hereby given that at the next general election to be held 
in the* county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, & 6th days of 
November next, a Senator is to be chosen to represent 
the Third Senate District in the Senate of this State 
in tho place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and that 
three Senators are to be chosen at the said election to 
represent the. said Third Senate District, according to a 
notice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy is 
annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, Sheriff. 


STATE OF NEW-YORK, ) 
8ecret4RY*s Office, Albany, Oct. 11, 1839. J 
To the Sheriff of the County of Albany— 

Sir: Notice is hereby given you that since the general 
notice of election was issued from this office, on the i5th 
day of August last. a vacancy has happened iii the repre- 
sentation of the Third District, by the resignation of 
Edward P. Livingston, a Senator from that district, whose 
term of office would have expired on the last day of 
December 1841; and that a Senator to supply the said 
vacancy is to be chosen at the next general election, to 
be held on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days November next.— 
There are therefore three Senators to be chosen in the 
Third Senate District, (comprising among others the 
county of which you aro Sheriff,) at tho next general 
election, viz: one in the place of James Powers, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next; one in the place of Noadiah Johnson, deceased; 
and one in the pl^ee of Edward P. Livingston, resigned, 
JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State. 

N. B. You are to give notice of the above mentioned 
election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 
and ward in your county, and to annex thereto acopy of 
this notice. You are also to publish such notiee and 
eopy in all public newspapers printed in your county. 
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A SKETCH. 

“Y ou took me, William, when a girl, uflto your horn# 
and heart, , 

To- hear in all your after- fate a fond and faithful part; 
And tell me have I ever tried, that duty to forego, 

Or pined there was not joy for me when you were 
sunk in woe? 

No; I would rather share your tear than any other glee, 
For though your nothing to the world, you’re all Tnr 

WORLD TO ME. 

You make a palace of my shed, this rough-hewn bench 
a throne. 

There’s sunlight for me in your smiles, and music iuj 
your tone. 

I loci upon you when you sleep — my eyes with tears 
grow dim, 

I cry, ‘Oh Parent of the Poor, look down from heaven ou] 
him; 1 

Behold him toil from day to day,«xahusting strength and 
soul, 

Oh look with mercy on him, Lord, for thou canst make 
him whole !’ 

And when at last relieving sleep has on my eyelid smiled, 
flow oft aie they forbade to close in slumber by our child? 

I take the little murmurer r that spoils my span of reel* 
And feel it is a part of thee I lull upon my breast. 
There’s only one return I crave; I may not need it long, 
And it may sooth thee when I’m- where the wretched 
feel no wrong : 

1 ask not for a kinder tone, for thou wert ever kind; 

I ask not forlem frugal fare, my fare Ido not mind ; 

I ask not for attire more gay— if such as I have got 
Suffice to make me fair to thee, for more I 
not. 

But I would ask some share of houra that you on clubs 
bestow, 

Of knowledge which you prize so much, might I not 
something know ? 

Subtract from meetings amongst men each even an 
hour for me, 

Make me companion of your soul, as I may safely be. 

If you will read, I’ll sit and work , then thins whe»| 
you’re away, 

Less tedious I shall find the time, dear William, of your 
stay. 

A meet companion soon I’ll be for e’en your studious 
hours, 

And teacher of those little one’s you call your cottage 
flowers ; 

And if we be^net rich and great, we may beVisC aadkmdj 
And as my heart can warm your heart, so may my 
mind your mind.” 

From the Knickerbocker . 
THE TELL-TALE FACE. 

[bt william cutter or new tors*} 

I hate those frigid notions. 

Which seem to count it sin 
To show the kind emotions, 

True kindness wakes within ; 

Those manners cold and guarded, 

With words dealt out by rple. 

Pronounced just as Mamma did. 

Or Madame Fvw«, at school. 

I wonder how the Italics, 

Dear angels that they are ? 

Can live where so much shade is, 

There loveliness to mar! 

Where they fairer than the grace*, 

And wiaev than the light, 

8uch cold such moonlight faces. 

Would put young love to flight. 

I love the playfuf fancies 
Of an unsuspecting heart. 

That speak in apngs and glances. 

Unchecked by rules of art : 

I love the face that apeak eth 
Of all that's in the mind » 

The brow, the eye, that taketh 
Its hm from what's behind. 

These are the voice of nature. 

The language of the soul: 

Words change, bpt o’er the feature, 


Guile may not have control < 

The tongue mairtell of folltlgs 
Which may be— of tttajr not I 
But the eye hath sure revealing* 

Of the deeply- hidea thought. 

1 love that quick expression. 

Which flashes the full eye. 

When truth would make confession. 

While modesty would lie ; 

Those heavenly blushes, 

That crimson brow and cheek. 

When feeling's fountain gushes. 

With thoughts it dares not speak 

Those shades that cause nnbiden 
From every pnmrog eland, 

Wkhtafrnof ca ne de e p hidden 
v Neetk merry looks, or proud ; 

The sudden gteamof pleasure. 

From brow, and eye; ao&Hp, 

That tells the heart hath treasures 
It scarce knows how to keep*. 

These, these are voices given. 

For soul to speak to soul, 

As true to trnth and heaven* 

As the needle to the polfei 
I bow to wit and beauty, 

I ahnost worship grace, 

- But I owe especial duty 

To an honest tell-tale face. 

AUGUSTUS BROOM, 

A SONG. 

Tun*—’ “On bank of F&>wem*” 

In a parlour gay, one summet day, 

With heat and port oppress. 

Augustus Broom, a young bridegroom. 

Lay down to take some rest ; 

Whew Agnes sweet his darling bride. 

Came and sat down by his side, 

And said, 44 My dear, your Nancy’s here;’ 1 
He with a snore replied. 

44 Whed* asleep!” said she; ** mid as yet but three 
Weeks since we too were wed ; 

I thought of a walk, or at least some talk, 

Is all your fondness fled ? 

Do give me some attention, pray. 

And let not Nancy have to say. 

That when she has djress’d, and done her best. 
Her pains are thrown away. 

Nay, since you will be snoring still, 

I know what I shall do; 

Those whiskers fair, beyond compare, 

I’ll clip a curl or two. 

I know you love them passing well. 

And would not one for a Uf^om sell, 

But’twiU serve you right for this shameful slight. 
And be a joke to tell.” 

The deed was dons, and she thought ’twas fun, 

For hair can grow again ; 

But when Broom didfoel the cold hard steel, 

He started up amain. 

44 My dear.” berried, with a frantic roar, 

And quickly off both whiskers tore- 
• 4 It Is ton bi d y ou would make one mad— 
They cost me two pound four.” 


Thy locks of blackest jet are made ; 

Mora white the lily is thy bosom 
Than on the b*nk8 the wavering blossom ; 

As on the rose the sunbeams play. 

So far thy cheek a smile does ray :• 

That modest look of thine did move me, 

Oh ! didst thou love me, as 1 love thee ! 

HI 

My boat is on the wavering sea — 

On, to my cottage come with me. 

There, lonely, the shade of beeches, 

No noise, no human talk should reach us ; 
There, playing with thy curling hair, 

Naught should I sing but sweetest dove, thee. 
If aa I love thee, thou didst love me ! 

IV 

A heaven is opened on thy brow, 

Oh, don’t belie that heaven’s show ; 

Nor be the sun of bounty thwarted. 

Since from me freedom’s sun has parted ; 

Oh, let no pitying laugh, then, sweet, 

Insult the passon I do feed ! — 

The answer would a kiss of love be. 

If thou didst love me, as I love thee! 


FB^O PRINTERS. — The following reduced prices w hereaf • 
M. tor bo charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S Now- York 
Typ« Foundry, 13 Chambers -«t. and 3 City Hall Place. 


Pica, - 
Small Pica, 
Long Primer, 
Bourgeois, 
Brevier, 
Minion, 
Nonpareil, 
Agate, 

Pearl, 


38 cents a lb. 
40 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do^ 
do. 


42 

46 

54 

66 

84 

108 

140 


Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices ou a credit of sue months : but we wish at 
in* time to encourage short credit or ctsh purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ton per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment no 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended* Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental* modem thm-faced Black, &c. MO new Flowers* 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other srtido that is necessary for a printing* office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
Grace before the 1st of November, 1839, sending os one of the 
publications, will receive psyment when - they purchase from the 
foundry four times the amount of their bill. 

~ v . 0 • nflA GEORGE BRUCE A CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


SONG FROM THE DUTCH. 

AS TRANSITED IN THE STUDENT’S ALMANACK or LET- 
DEN. 

I 

Long for thy coming I’ve waited and sighed, 
Breathless the air, love and calm is the night* 
Golden with stars, oh ! the heavens are bright : 
Lons for thy coming I’ve watted and sighed, 

With thoughts it dares not speqk : 

Mary, my love ! 

Sweet are the periqipet qf flowering qf Bfay ; 

Soft through the iqegdpip t\\e brook sighs it* lay ; 
Tender the rqQon beams with glitering ray, 

Mary, my love ! 

II 

A ad is thy name not angel, maid ! 


S«7 E 1839 F * S 0PFICE " 2-Cilv co«*«y of Albany, August 

ELECTION NOTICE— A general election is to be held in rbe 
county of Albany on the 4ih, 5th, and 6th, days of November next 
at wl ten will be chosen the officers mentioned in the notice horn ■ 
the Secretary of State, of which a cony is tnnexed. 

MICHAEL ART?*iifirt, Sheriff 
State o. New York, Secretary’s Office* \ 

... Albany, Aug. 15, 18&. J 

Sir— Nonce is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state 
w«U expire on the last day of December next, and that a senator 
m to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
are sheriff belongs, at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
WUi and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice, that a vacancy has been caused in 
the representation ofthe Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
Noadiah Johnson, a senator from that district, whoso term of of* 
Jce would have expired on the last day of December, UKk and 
% tat a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be chosen at the 
said next general election. 

.. a !*°. ^ 6 “?*”?** t j iat a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to bn submitted to the people at the said election, 
a*, which {he electors are to vote, 44 For the election of Mayors by 
we People,” or 44 Against the election of Mayors hy the Peopto * 
At the same election the following officers are to be chosen, viz : 
Three members of Assembly. 

J?HN C. SPENCER, Sv c etary of State. 

N B. Yon are to give notice of tho aforesaid election, in writing 
to one of the inspectors of eaoh town and ward in your county, and . 
annex thereto a oopy of this notice. You are also to publish thn 
said notice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in pour' 
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BY L. G. HOFFMAN.] 


ALBANY. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26. 1839. 


The sons of morals, science and religion, of differ- our system as injurious to government, and .hostile to 


The following Address, from the Rev. Joshua Brad- ent nations and opinions, meet, as masons, in one hall, Christianity. “This sect is every where spoken a- 
ley, delivered about the commencement of the Mason- treat each other as brothers, and move forward in the gainst.” The objections raised against t»s, in ancient 
ic difficulties, will probably be new to nine-tenths of participation of our rights. and modern times, have, in the opinion of the speaker, 

our readers. We codv ’t f rflH ****** neen candidly answered; therefore, he is not disposed, 

• Py 1 or a two-tola reason. 1st, j t j g g00( j and pleasant for masonic brethren to dwell on this occasion, to give even a momentary resurrec- 

ecause the sentiments contained in it are just such together in unity. 1 st. For they have experienced si- tion to them. We know of no system ever proposed, 
as every mason will respond to. 2nd, Because to ev- milar duties. Every mason is, or ought to be, a mor- even by the Deity himself, for the benefit of man- 
cry reflecting man, it will be a fair portraiture of the a ^> social, and benevolent man. None should be re- kind, that has not been opposed and misrepresent- 
ing of that system of opposition which the frater co mmended to unite with us, who are deficient in these ed. 

nitv have had to contend strainer i „„„ n .u characteristics; for every particle of our institution is Opposition to a system, generally draws its members 
inty nave had to contend against so bng. Can it be , aid for the expansion 0 f charity— the embellishmen into a closer union. It has a tendency to make them 

believed, that the author of such an address, after be- of our minds, and the government of our passions, more watchful, more diligent, more learned, and more 
ing the recipient of masonic favor and kindness for that we may be qualified to fill every station in life to extensively knoWn and useful. Our opponents have 
near thirty years, would basely turn inngrate, and ad- which it may be called. appeared in different ages and countries, wrapped in 


ic difficulties, will probably be new to nine-tenths of Participation of our rights, 
our readers. We copy it for a two-fold reason. 1st. Tf ia * * f„, 


which it may be called. appeared in different ages and countries, wrapped in 

der-like, sting the hands of those who warmed him in Every emblem of our order invites to union, and prophetic garments, declaring that our system was dc- 
behurt Alas' “to what ,„ every explaiuiion, consistently given, concerning them, fective and would shortly crumble to atoms. Their 

bemg . Alsu . to what base uses may we come ten / s t0 ^ ften the hcarti an ,i prepare us to sympathize predictions have not yet been fulfilled. 

we Knew Mr. ±5radley well. His uamt in 1820, was with the sons and daughters of affliction. Masonry has progressed in every region of the globe, 

a pasport fo the hearth of every masonin western New In the suitable administration of our rite9, we are where freedom, learning and religion have flourished. 
York— eveiy door was open to him, every hand ready taught the frailty of our existence— the certainty of eur In America it has taken deep root, sprung up, and 
to grasp his with brotherly affection and kindn^s dissolution, and the appearance of our souls in the spread over every state. We have now in our connec- 

4t „ august presence of Jehovah, there to receive his ap- tion more than 80,000 members. Among so large a 

n° so poor as to do turn rev rence.” He exists probation, and dwell in the everlasting splendors ofhi9 number, some may not be worthy of the name they 
but for scorn and pity to point her ffnger at. kingdom; or to feel his frowns, and hear his voice an- bear; others sustain characters of the highest respecta- 

The great imperfections of our natures; errors that nounce, “depart ye cursed into everlasting fire pre- bility; many fHl offices of trust, and are much esteem- 
abound in every community; the selfishness of every pared for the devil and his angels.” Our system abounds ed by a free and enlightened people. Their learning, 
individual, and the many deprivations that some have with the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead — of valuable labours, political sagacity, pure morals, evan- 
to suffer, in carrying their plans of learning, of expert- rewards and punishments. Every rite, and every de- gelical piety, and unbating attachment to our country 
ments, of visitations, and labours, towards perfection, cree in masonry, acknowledged by the learned of our and government, are of such primary importance to 
all combine to uige the necessity of privy councils, of order, are full of meaning. As we advance in the mankind, that ages to come will delight in announcing 
solemn obligations, and mutual benefactions to those knowledge of these experimentally, weare conscious their deeds, as we do now the virtues of the immortal 
members 'should failures happen, or sickness deprive of our ignorance, and are constrained to acknowledge Washington,andtheachievementsofallthemagnani- 
one from actively providing for his necessities or our littleness and vanity. The brave and dauntless ge- mous heroes of America. 

death close the scene of his useful operations, and his neral, that has laid cities in ashes, and an empire with- Wherever the fraternity have been the most ardent, 
family be left in poverty. Multitudinous are the socie- ering before his countenance, when brought into a the most active, and benevolent, there jealousy, intri- 
ties of this description. lodge, bows before the altar, listens to the voice of in- g Uei and malevolence have rallied all their forces, ta- “ 

The masonic is not the least among the thousands struction, and is voluntarily obedient. The haughty ken the heights of prejudice, an J commissioned defa- 
that flourish, in these days of ill ami nation. This so- monarch, around whose throne, and before whom, mation, “to stand sleepless” on his tower, and blow hie 
ciety has been more cautious, more vigilant, and mot*- millions prostrate and Kiss the dust, when made a alarming trumpet louder and louder, till all the sons 
al, than any other, in forming its constitution so per- mason, takes his seat among the least of the fraternity, and daughters of deception and evil mindedness should „ 
tectly that no one particle can be found to incline any and ccnsiders himself honored, when he is permitted, start from their midnight slumbers, and with frantic 
of its members to ti ample upon the laws of their coun- m the lodge-rcom to take lessons from the lips of wildness, run about the world to wake up all their 


of its members to trample upon the laws of their coun- in the lodge-rcom to take lessons from the lips of wildness, run about the world to wake up all their 
try, or to interrupt any religious denomination in the those who wear no titles in his kingdom, except those kindred and raise a mighty army under the command 


free ami full enjoyment of their sentiments, and the ad- that masons confer upon the worthy. 


of some intemperate, profane, and atheistical despera- 


ministratiou of their ceremonies. Though our parti- At the threshold of our temple, political distinctions' does. These generals, rising from sweeping the streets, 
eular labors in admitting members, and explaining all and ecclesiastical dignities are laid aside, and men 0 i from the obscure recesses of bacchanalian hilarity, 


parts of our system; are done in retired apartments, meet on the level. j “speaking great swelling words” to their adherents, 

from the noise of the world, and the gaze of the ignor- Though our gates are open to all who acknowledge j promising to march them into regions of ligty, where 
ant; yet all our laws are published, and no one' is de- the existence of one eternal, all wise, omnipresent God they may behold, on paper, at a very cheap r^!f, all 
sired to become a member till lie has read them, and is and who with this confession and after critical exami-] that Masons have done forages, and all they now do, 
fully satisfied that they are founded m righteousness nation, are found to sustain characters of morality, and and know about mysteries. Furthermcie they pro - 
and worthy of his obedience. Should any one wish to possess amiable ( is positions, and necessary qualifies- mise, that we shall be compelled to abandon our pro- 
be dismissed from our connexion, it i9 granted, unless tionsto render themselves useful among us and man- fessions, or be hurled from every office in our RppubJi- 
lie has blemished his character. Admonitions, bus- kind: yet masonry cannot admit any within her walls can government, and these brave invaders offi^asonic 
pensions, and expulsions, are all the punishments that to contend about the pecularities that divide them on j dominions shall be robed in honour, and “fare sump- 
inasons can inflict upon their unworthy and crime coni- the wide field of the world. This is the only system tuous’y everyday.” Can the men of this generation 

mi tting members. in which different denominations agree to meet, instruct enlist in such a cause, and be governed by such pre- 

The whole charge given to a candidate, on Che com- each other, and labour for the happiness of themselves, tend ers? 
raencement of his connexion with us, embraces the families, and mankind. And doubtless this order is Whom shall the people believe? Can they put 
outline of his deportment among his kindred, and designed by the Great Architect of all things to flourish confidence in men, who are puffing and swearing about 
mankind, wherever he may sojourn, settle, or transact in every clime, till all political and religious partizans those who have done them no injury? Who are these 
the concerns of life. There is not a single article in shall rise into light, liberty, and indescribable union, men that burn day and night with such quenchless zeal 
our constitution, nor a sentence in any of our charges, and the whole world move in the beauty and cloudless for justice>the peace of the commuiity, and our ie- 
that can lead any one to infer that our secret assemblies effulgence of the latter day glory. public. What is their character at home? Whs has 

«uid labors are designed or in the least calculated to in- Union, among us, will be good and pleasant, if we ever known them to belong, or remain suppHOiters of . 
jure the morals, tarnish the virgin purity of republi- consider. any moral society, or devout assembly of enristians?— 


can ism, or contemn the all important doctrines 
Christianity. 


known them to belong, or remain supporters of . 
noral society, or devout assembly of enristtaus?— 


consider. any moral society, or devout assembly of christtans/— 

2dly. The multitudes who oppose us, and the va- We venture the assertion, that none will everappoa^in 
rious positions that individuals have taken to represent opposition to our sentiments and strive tQ nave the 
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order disbanded, who is a mason, and maintains an un- 
blemished character in the fraternity; or is a member of 
any church of Christ, and lives in the enjoyment of 
that religion which fills the soul with good will to man- 
kind. 

The present whirlwind^ raised into a storm by disor- 
dered minds and excited to irritability, may beat against 
our temple, and carry away the rubbish that has been 
gathered around it, while the wise and foolish have 
slept together, but can never move the edifice. The 
thunder of anathema and destruction will soon cease 
to roar, and all will be calm. The dust raised about 
masonry by a few worthless creatures, galloping after 
lucre, who could not obtain it by loitering about cities 
and villages, will soon be wiped from the eyes of a 
cheated multitude, and then every man will be seen 
walking in his own likeness, and he that is without 
sin among them, may cast the first stone at Ma- 
sons. 

The pure system that descended from Heaven for 
the salvation of the world, has been misrepresented 
and set at naught, and its founder crucified. Thou- 
sands of deluded mortals have assailed, that system, 
and proclaimed to nations that it was not worthy of 
their acception; that it could be exterminated— its pro- 
fessors dismayed and ruined forever. Have they dried 
up the streams of mercy, and covered the heavens with 
blackness? Have they, by puffing, blown away the 
purifying influences of grace from every repentant 
heart? Have they shut the gates of infinite glory, and 
shrouded immensity to atheistical darkness? No, my 
brethren; the undirainished powers of Immanuel are 
still abroad in the earth, and millions are seeking salva- 
tion. Those vain boasters and d°spisers of the Gospel, 
have perished in their puny warfare, and their disciples 
begin to lick the dust. A few more revolving years 
and not one of these contaminating and staggering sons 
of dissipation will be seen trembling on the shores of 
time. Let us adhere to our profession, move on- 
ward in peace, and show how good and pleasant it is 
for brethren, to dwell in unity. This will appear im- 
portant if we consider, 

3dly. The labours and benefactions to which we, 
as Masons are called. In our large community, there 
are some who have borne the burden and heat of the 
day. They have suffered many losses, and are now 
bowed down under the weight of years and infirmities. 
These we must visit. We must contribute freely from 
our funds for their support. We must soften the 
hardness of adversity, and show that Masons can lo\£ 
their brethren at all times. We must watch with them 
when they are sick: and he ardently engaged for their 
present and future happiness. Nay, more, when we 
have wiped the cold daws of death from their foreheads, 
and laid their bodies in the grave overspread with an 
emblem of a glorious resurrection, their surviving re- 
lations demand our respectful attention and liberality. 
The widow and fatherless must not be driven away to 
waste their sighs and tears in the vale of obscurity and 
wretchedness. These hands now spread before you. 
have borne liberal donations from Lodges to the abodes 
of dying brethren, mourning widows and orphans. O, 
what homage of gratitude have I seen, even at the 
very gates of death, when a Brother's eyes, just sinking 
in their dying sockets, half glazed, but open, and fixed 
upon his weeping wife and children, had beheld the 
fruit? of our labours presented for their refreshment, 
and heard accents of promise from faithful brethren, 
that his family should not suffer. Turning his eyes 
upwards he breathed out thanks to God, that there were 
Masons t) survive him. Oie moment and he leaves the 
world. He struggles and agonizes all over. He ga- 
thers a little strength to raise his hands towards Hea- 
ven and exclaim, “ O Lord my God, having peace in 
believing in Jesus, and my family under the patronage 
of true and faithful brethren; now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in pence.” The curtain of eternity lifts up, 
and he enters Hca en. Thes?, my brothers, are sea- 
sons of no ordinary feelings. 

^Can I, can you, give up labouring in Masonry, to 
raise funds for these noble, these important distribu- 
tions? “The poor,** said the Saviour, “you have al- 
ways with you.” Can he be my friend— can he love 
charity — can he wish to aid the widow and the father- 
less; who tells me, that I must not be a Mason! That 
I must not meet with them — I must not bear their gifts 
to the pennyless sojourner— conduct a physician to the 
iWt-Hmd carry light and food into the dark chambers 


of poverty and lamentation? Can he be a meek dis- 
ciple of Christ and a promoter of his glorious Gospel, 
who wishes to demolish all our Lodges, disband the 
Fraterntiy, and shut the sanctuary doors against the 
preachers who are Masons? He may be a revealer of 
secrets, a publisher of pamphlets, and folios of crimi- 
mt'ois and hearsays about Masons; he may employ an 
hundred pedlars and send them about the world with 
his books: he may, through their 'instrumentality, ga- 
ther wealth, spread discord among brethren, ana throw 
whole congregations into confusion; but he never can 
break up one Lodge of well disciplined members— 
but be can never have the consciousness ofdoiug good 
of being a peacemaker, or a zealous advocate of tb e 
pure doctrine of man’s* redemption. I wish to pursue a 
different course. Let me inherit the friendship of m 
brethren, die in their fellowship, and be buried by the. v 
hands. Is this your desire? I beseech you to cx unin r 
critically the principles we profess, and adorn them b 
living virtuously, and putting on daily a robe of right-y 
ousness girded with truth. 


S KETCHES OF TRAVEL . 

Kfom the Knickerbocker of October 
FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. 

I should dearly love to ‘go snacks' with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; his revenue being, they 
say, sixty thousand pounds, beside being Primate of 
England, and holding rank next to the royal family. 
iNearly the same exuberant revenue is enjoyed by the 
Bishop of London; and the average income of the 
twenty-four Bishops gives each ten thousand pounds 
a year. They are members, all of the House of 
Lords, and on state accasions, make a display of equi- 
pages equal at least to the secular peers, and live in 
their several palaces with a magnificence correspon- 
ding to their eminent fortunes. One of Bunyan’s 
pretty visions i9 here realized: *1 saw religion walk 
forth in her golden slippers in the sunshine.' Most 
of the deans, also, are sufficiently provided; that of 
Durham, with twelve thousand pounds a year, and 
the twelve Prebends of the see, with from two to 
three hundred each. The laborers of the Church 
have about the same scanty allowance as the same 
class in secular employments. Of the Curates, fifty- 
nine have annual salaries of from ten to twenty pounds, 
two hundred and seventeen, from twenty to thirty; 
six hundred and seventy- nine, from thirty to forty; 
six hundred and eighty-three, from forty to fifty; five 
hundred and seventeen, from fifty to sixty; two hun- 
dred a^id thiity-four, from sixty to seventy; and three 
hundred and nine, from seventy to eighty. The two 
archbishops, all the bishops, most of the deans, five 
hundred and fifty-two rectors, and four hundred and 
thirty-six vicars, are appointed by the king; the jest by 
the bishops, or lav patrons. The number of parishes 
for England and Wales is ten thousand, sustained by 
tithes, or a commutation of tithes, and endowments: 
the former, six hundred thousand pounds, the latter, 
three and a half millions. Cathedral revenues are 
incomes attached to certain churches, enjoyed by the 
deans, canons, etc. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds is the annuat allowance for keceping the 
churches in repair. The incumbents are two arch- 
bishops — of Canterbury and York; twenty-four bish- 
ops: sixty arch-deacons, twenty -seven deans, six hun- 
dred and forty-four canonsand prebends and of rectors 
vicars, curates, and chapter, seventeen thousand three 
hundred and forty-three. 

Of the Dissenters, the most numerous are the 
Methodists; next. Independents, or Congregationalists, 
who have seventeen hundred places of worship, the 
Baptists have ten hundred and eighty; Presbyterians, 
two hundred and sixty; Roman Catholics, four hun- 
dred and thirty (seventy in London;) Friends, three 
hundred and eighty— in all, six thousand five hundred. 
These are called chapels, and are not allowed to lift 
their heads too aspiringly. They are forbidden to 
have spires, towers, and bells. They are begin- 
ning to claim a majority of members over the establish- 
el churchi 

There are altogether six hundred and eighty places 
of worship in London, affording seats for six hundred 
and forty thousand persons, and it is said that near a 
million are destitute of accomodation. You may 


quote these statistics, with authority of Parliament. I 
have written them down in spile of my dislike for 
arithmetic. The English church being now a matter 
of tea-table gossip, one cannot be too careful in re- 
ducing ladies’ conversation to mathematical cer- 
tainty. . 

Our religious system acknowledges no connection 
of church with state; it inculcates universal tolerance 
and is supported by voluntary contributions; to 'all 
which principles the English being directly opposed, 
wc are impressed into its disputes; to be commended 
on one side, and abused on the other; the proportion 
being, as usu al, about ten to one in favor of the abuse. 

So it often happens, that a wretch of a witness is drag- 
ged into court, bantered and set up for a rogue, with- 
out his having the slightest interest in the quarrel. 
The paper in which our poor efforts at religion are 
stigmatized most unmercifully, is the ‘John Bull: 
which, by some chance, is the only one which pays 
me a Sunday morning visit; and in walking out/ 1 
see its extracts placarded upon the conspicuous walls, 
and in large capitals overhead: Voluntary System ;* 

4 The Experiment;' 4 Model Republic and other ‘sar- 
castic devices. A poor clergyman is served up this 
morning in such caricature as would make him a good 
scare-crow in his own corn-field; perhaps deservedlly 
but is it not scandalous, that a dozen of clergymen* 
whom I know to be as honest as Saint Anthony, 
should be of no account, and that this one man should 
be set up as an example of Hhe state of religion in 
America?' I was tempted to write angrily on this 
subject; and no doubt the Bishop of London would 
have been quite vexed at being abused at! the way 
to Pottsville. But reflecting that these satires design 
us no ill, hut are intended merely to support an 
argument I have relented. I am glad, moreover, of a 
chance of giving what is unusual in relious discussions 
an example of modertion. I know but one other; it 
is of Saint Michael, who declares he never used a 
harsh expression, when able to find a gentle one, and 
would not be abusive though the d— 1 himself were his 
antagonist. 

Tbe complaints against the church, most frequent 
in the writings of the opposition, are as follows: k 
T he excessive wealth of the high dignatiries, and 
poverty of the lower orders; n. The patronage, in 
which opens a field oT intrigue and favoritism in the 
appointments; in most instances, they say, a mere 
business of bargain and sale, by which persons are 
admitted to orders, deficient in piety, and other qua- 
lifications ; in. Tithes, burthensome to the church,and 
peculiarly unjust towards Dissenters, who are at least 
one half of the population ; and especially towaids Ire- 
land, of which four fifths are Catholic. How would 
you like, in America, to pay for the support of a relig- 
ion you do not profess, beside sustaining the burthen 
of your own? iv. Non-residents and pluralities.~«- 
Near three thousands persens hold one, two, or more 
livings, and receive the income, without performing 
any of the duties ; they do not even reside in their par- 
ishes, but travel abroad, or m'x in the fashionable 
amusements of the capital ; the poor laborer doing the 
the duty, at twenty pounds per anum~ v. The union 
of the clerical functions and those of magistrate and 
legislator. They call in question, too, the supremacy 
of the king, and think, such rakes as George IV. badly 
fitted for supreme ‘Heads and Defenders of the Faith.' 
These charges are expanded and set out in relief by 
examples ; of clergy getting tipsy, gambling, 'dancing, 
etc. ; of the eldest son of one of the bishops holding* 
by favor of his father; six preferments at once, worth 
more than twenty thousand pounds ; of oppressive 
seizures for tithes— even widows’ beds sometimes 
9old, and the money used on the sacramental wine ; 
and examples of appointments in the hands, some ot 
Roman Catholics, some of no religion at all, or even 
in a state of mental derangement. The income of the 
diocese of Durham they state to be worth one hundred 
thousand pounds; of which forty thousand go to the 
dean, prebends, and canons ; and the average number 
of persons who attend service, is seventy -five! 

I cannot say, from any experiences of my own, how 
much of this may be true ; but I will give you a lew 
r eflections I have been led to make, in considering the 
subject, The common experience of life proves, that 
a very high degree of power, of any kind, even religious . 
tends to abusej on the other hand, that men, of what 
ever condition will have little respect for. any harna^ 
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institution, unsupported By worldly distinction ; by 
wealth, title, or some equivalent honors. The author 
of Christianity had a special mission to perform, which 
required unusual means; the duty of his followers is 
to superintend a religion alrea Iv established, to a-l.tpt 
it to the social institutions, and to those dispositions 
of human nature which may give it the mast beneficial 
effect. It was the order of the Deity him>elf, that 
the High Priest’s garments be glorious and beautiful, 
not only of rich stuff, and cur out in workmanship, 
hut orient in pearls, and refulgent with jewels.’ It is 
certain, that an appearance of independence, a splen- 
dor of lodging and dress, give weight of character 
and authority to men, and deference to their discourses 
and that a poor clergy falls into contempt and iueoin- 
petency to do good. He who advises a re urn to the 
^poverty and simplicity* of the apostles, as a means 
of promoting the interest of religion and morals, has 
much yet to learn of the naturo of his specie*. As far 
'as wfcalth^nay be an evil, it is incident to the American 
as to the English system. There is nothing to proven* 
■a Bishop in New York becoming as rich as in Lond n. 
it is required only, that some pious testator should be- 
stow upon his office an income of forty thousand 
pounds, and no fa'r handed justice could prevent 
htirijand his successors from enjoying it. And there 
19 nothing to prevent a labor er in his vineyard being 
as poor as an English curate. Ther? is nothing to 
force a man in London to preach for twenty pounds a 
year. 

The English clergy mix much in the amusements 
of society, and run sometime into excesses of pleasure: 
outs are more rigid and ascetic, and I believe are not 
seldom carried into the opposite excesses of bigotry. 
Amusements are a part of the wants of human nature, 
of which clergymen partake, as other men. It is 
.certain* that all attempts to set apart a class of men, 
and give them attributes above humanity, have failed, 
or been successful only in times of unnatural emotion, 
or extreme ignorance; and attempts to set social 
a nusments in opposition to religous duties, have 
failed also. The clergy, mixing more in society, 
would impose order and' decency upon its amuse- 
ments, and save them often from disreputable ex- 
cesses. 

As for tithes, I would not defend at all. I sec no 
reason to continue the odious tax, since the church 
may as well be supported from the general fund. A 
man pays willingly for a highway he does not use, but 
taxed expressly for such road, would murmur incon- 
solably. I do not see why a part of the support 
might not be supplied by voluntary contributions. It 
would keep alive industry in the clergy, and establish 
a kindly intercourse between them and their parish- 
ioners. We love the pew wo voluntary pay frr, and 
the clergyman we voluntary patronize; and principles 
of gratitude ami affection arc established on both 
side?. Corporations have no souls, and individuals 
have no souls in dealing with them. The king is 
the government; and in this sense, whether a Charles 
II.. or a Saint Edward, is Defender of the Faith. His 
power of appointment consists only in issuing leave to 
elect ( conge d’elire } to the dean and chapter, who 
have the presentation. 

The non-residence of the clergy in their parishes 
is indcfensihle. Who sees nothing of his sh?ep but 
the fleece, is h bad sheperd. Exemption from pas- 
toral duties leads to idleness, and vicious habits; and 
the present state of the world requires both a reason- 
able religion, and unexception ible morals and piety, 
in its professors. The English clergyman, settled 
in the duties of hie parish church, is, by the testimony 
of every one, the most respectable of human beings. 
Whether the unequal distribution of the church 
revenues admits of a remedy, I cannot say : it certainly 
is an evil. I a religion, there are few menial services, 
and he who administers the duties, ought to have 
consideration. The manu’e intended for the whole 
field, Abould not be heaped up in a few spots. 

Uniformity in religion must be given up ; it exists 
. no where in Christendom. Diversity of sects has 
Its good and evil. The good, is the censorial inspec- 
tion exercised by one over the other; a rivalship of 

Notc. — We diff-r entirely with the writer. The prominent 
beauty in hj Cl r stian system, u its ’‘Simplicity.* The mind 
can easier be brought to believe in no rel'gion at all, than lhai 
the gewgaws of this world are to find accep ance with Him, who 
took upon Him** K the form of a servant, -tni declared through 
his who'e life, that his kingdom was not of this world. Fashion- 
able C mstianity, anl white blackbirds, ate of the same kidney. 


abilities among the opposing chrgy; an emulation 
in building better churches, and contributing to their 
support. The evils are, the weakening of religious 
lfl nence and means of subsistence. We have twenty 
religions from Europe,* with fe eral Of our owq, and 
rheso often getting together into a village, starve one 
another. In the large cities, this ev.l is little felt. 
There is, beside, a contrhual tendency to subdivision 
and contention, which brings out bad passions, inju- 
rious to religion itself. We have already two sets o r 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and even Quakers. It 
le ids nten, also, to dogmatize too much, aud reason 
themselves into bigotry or infidelity. Nothing could 
save such a system, hut the belief, every day spreading 
that the essence being preserved, the difference ot 
church is immaterial. The dispute is then reduced 
fo mere proprietv of forms. On this ground, l e’i rion 
‘19 safe, and the foam best administered atid so ted to 
human nature, will become prospert u *, and 8upe:*3ede 
the others. 

s pTrTt~of " pi s c ov e r y . 

A MARTYR TO SCIENCE. 

After Franklin made his great discovery of the iden- 
tity of lightning and electricity, by means, of a kite 
sent up into the air during a thunder-storm, many phi- 
losophers eagerly sought to repeat his experiments. — 
Amongst these Professors Richmand of St. Peler- 
sburghwasthe most indefatigable and fearless. In 
pursuing a series of experiments on atmospheric elec- 
tricity, he erected what was called a gnomon, which 
consisted principally of a Leyden jar, communicating 
with an iron rod, which rose some feet above tin roof 
of his house; and an electrometer, consisting of a linen 
thread with half a grain of lead tie I to it. Of course, 
when the gnomon was charged with electricity, and had 
communicated that fluid to the thread and the metal, 
the latter, being easily moved, would be repelled from 
the gnomon; and its angular ascent on the fine of a di- 
vided quadrant or index indicated the force of the elec- 
tricity which had been accumulated. On the 9th of 
August. 1752, Richman obtained from the end of the 
rod eleetrical flashes, which could be heard at several 
feet distant: and if any person touched the apparatus, a 
smart shock was felt. 

On the 6tb of August, 1753, the professor, whilst at 
a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, heard thesiunds 
of distant thunder; and having previously made every 
arrangement for making experiments, he mstanly quit- 
ted the assembly, taking with him his engineer, Mr. 
SiVkolow, to make draughts of whatever might appear 
interesting in the phenomena. On their arrival at 
Richman’s house, the plummet of the electrometer 
was found elevated four degrees from the perpendicu- 
lar; in other words, the electricity in the gnomon had 
accumulated to such an extent, that it repelled the lead 
to the distance mentioned. Whilst the philosopher 
was in the act of describing to his companion the dan- 
gerous consequences which might follow if the thread 
rose to forty-five degrees, a tremendous crash of thun- 
der shook the imperial city. He bent his head over the 
gnomon to observe the indications of the electrometer, 
and in this position, with his head a foot from the 
i on rod a globe of bluiah-whitef r , about the size of 
Mr. Sokolow's fi9t, shot from the iron rod to the pro- 
fessor’s head, accampanied by a report as loud as that 
of a pistol. The discharge proved fatal, he fell back 
on a chest, and expired in a moment. Sokolow wsn 
stupifiedand benumed by a kind of vapour which had 
been generated, and hie ciothes were covered with burn 
marks pr oduced by the red-hot fragments of a metallic 
wire which had struck hid person. 

On recovering himself he mshed out of the honse, 
and mtde known the terrible diaster which had taken 
place. In the meanwhile, Madam Richman, alarmed 
by the thunder stroke, hasfened ta the chamber, and 
found her lifeless husband in the attitude of sitting 
upon the chest, and leaning against the wall. 

The medical part of the case is not without interes 
Aid was of course instantly obtained ; a vein was open- 
e 1, but no blood flowed from it ; and although every 
attempt was made to restore life by violent friction 
and other means, all was in vain. When the body 
was turned, a small quantity of blood dropped from 
the mouth, and from a red spot which marked the 
forehead a few drops also oozed out. Several red 
and blue spots, not unlike leather shrunk by burning, 
were discovered on different parts of the body. The 


shoe of the 1c ft foot was burst open, and a blue mark 
appeared on the f >ot beneath the appperture* The 
stocking exhibited no corresponding hole, and the coat 
had been uninjured. On opening the body, neither 
~the brain nor the cranium showed any appearance of 
injury; a little blood appeared in the cavities below 
the lungs, and in the lungs towards the back, which 
were of a dark brown colour. The heart-glands and 
smaller intestines were all inflamed, hut the entrails 
were of the natural appearance. Some silver in one 
of the pockets remained uninjured by the electric fluid. 
Immediately after the fatal explosion^ the house was 
filled with a sulphureous vapour. A clock was stop 
ped in the adjoining room ; the ashes of the hearth 
were strewed about ; the doorcase of the room was 
rent asunder, a pari of the door itself was torn off. 
The Leyden jar was shivered, and its metallic filings 
were scattered over the apartments. 


CAOUTCHOUC. 

The caoutchouc [or Indian rubber] tree occurs verv 
generally as a solitary tree, although occasionally two or 
three may be found grouped together. It is among the 
most magnificent of forest trees, and is second to the 
banian only, because that tree admits of indefinite ex- 
tension. Such is the size ofthe caoutchouc, that it may 
be distinguished from a distance of several miles by its 
dense, immense, and lofty crown. The dimensions of 
one of the largest are as follow : — The circumference of 
the main trunk and the supporters, a hundred and 
twenty feet ; and of the area covered by the branches* 
six hundred and ten feet ; more than a tenth of a mile ! 
the estimated height, a hundred feet. The appear- 
ance of the tree, as one approaches the trunk, is majes- 
tic. It has a natural tendency to throw out branches 
both from the main trunk and from the branches ; and 
th**e have a strong disposition to cohere with the trunk 
ard with the trunk and with each other. When the 
roots are thrown out, either from the nvain trunk or very 
near it,they ordinarily rundown its surface, and impart 
to it the picturesque appearance of elaborate sculpture. 
Frequently the caoutchouc plants itself on other trees, 
and, as soon as it is firmly fixed, casts down its roots to 
the ground. These, according to their nature, seek 
e ich other ; a net work is soon formed round the tree ; 
the reticulations diminish with the multiplications of 
the roots; and at length a solid and firm cylinder 19 
formed round the tree which received the young seed- 
ling, which is eventually stifled in the embrace ofthe 
caoutchouc. The juice is procure 1 from a trans- 
verse incision made in the larger root. The incision 
reaches the wood, and even penetrates it ; but the flow 
of juice is from the bark alone. Under the incision a 
hole is scooped in the earth, in which a leaf, folded up 
into the shape of a rude cup, is placed. The fluid as it 
issues is, when good, nearly ofthe consistence of cream 
and of a very fine white colour. Its excellence is known 
by the degree of its consistence ; and the quality of 
caoutchouc, — wli'ch would appear to depend on this 
consistence — is readily ascertained by nibbing a few 
drops on the palm of the hand, when the caoutchouc 
rapidly bec omes seperated. By kneading this up a- 
gain, it speedily becomes clastic. Many incisions are 
made in one tree ; the juice (lows rapidly at first; but 
diminishes in a few moments. It flows more copiously 
during the night. In two or three days a layer of 
caoutchouc is formed over the wound, a id the flowing 
consequently ceases. — Friend of India . 


INFIDELITY. 

A Professor in one of the Gentian Universities, whose 
unconcern for religion in general was notorious, was not 
le^s remarkable for the care which he took in the re- 
ligious instruction of his children. One of his friends, 
astonished at this inconsistency, and asking him the 
reason of this conduct, was told in reply, “It is because 
I wish my children may enjoy more peace of mind, 
and more content in this life, than has ever fallen to my 
lot ; and this they can only obtain by posessing more 
faith than myself. 

Suicide.— A young woman named Anna Wilkinson 
who resided at No. 106 Cherrystreet committed sui- 
cide on Thursday, by swallowing laudanum. She was 
a native of England, not quite seventeen years old, and 
had been married more than a year. It appeared that 
she did not live very happily with her husband— Y. 
paper. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

Fmt As ABerieui Masonic Register tad Literary Companion. 

FRANK LYTTLETON. 

There is not in New England a spot that presents to 
the eye more beautiful scenery than the Valle t of 
thk Connecticut. From its mouth to its source the 
eye of the traveller is continually greeted by a succes- 
sion of pictures ever varying, but always beautiful. It 
reminds one of the pleasant valleys of romance where 
all of lovely and enchanting* is walled in by lofty moun- 
tains from the rotfgh world without. For hundreds of 
miles the blithe Connecticut goes chaunting on his 
way through meadows fair as the fields of Arcadia, un- 
til, like a youth who has outlived the pleasures and 
the hopes ol life, he plunges with despair into the 
ovean. At the time our tale commenoe 9 the beams of 
the sun just rising above the tops of the hills fell upon 
the river*9' breast and glittered in the dewy meadows 
while the fields farther back under the hills were yet 
cold and shady. It was many years ago, and the Val- 
ley wore an aspect far different from what it now pre- 
sents. Instead of the numerous little villages w{iich 
are at this day,, seen on its banks all was forest except 
where onoe In a few miles the house of some pioneer 
farmer rose cheerfully from the garden which his labor 
had cleared in the woods. These little castles in the 
wilderness were continually exposed to the ruthless 
invasions of straggling parties of Indians who were 
passing up and down the river for war or hunting around 
these houses. Ambitious clearings often extended a 
mile or two or even farther upon the river. At the 
time we speak of a single pedestrian was spen walking 
lightly along the unworn road, and following up the 
course of the river. His youth qould be known by 
the glow of health, which the exercise of the morning 
caused to mantle in his cheek, and by the downy beard 
scarcely perceptible upon his lips. His hat was thrown 
back from hi* brow shewing a prepossing countenance 
with large dark eyes, capable of flashing with the fierce 
passion of war or melting into tenderness in a fair ladies* 
bower. He carried a light valise, which contained a 
few changes of garments, with a couple of pistols, as 
some guard against unlucky contingencies was at this 
period deemed indispensable. This traveller was 
Frank Lyttleton. He was a member of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and was now spending a Summer vacation in a 
manner consonant with a mind strongly admiring the 
beauties and open to all the uninmaginabfe influences 
of nature, and a disposition tinctured withal in no alight 
degree with a love of the romantic. He had been boi n 
on the Connecticut, and from his earliest boyhood it 
had been to him a delight and a passion to roam on its 
banks or climb the rugged mountains and survey from 
their summits its winding course till it was hidden in 
the distance, or sport like the dolphin upom its bosom. 
Ashe sat upon a rock musing over the current that 
flowed beneath him, be pictured to himself the delight 
it woul0 afford him to follow the stream up even to its 
source, alone with nature and his own heart. This 
plan so lightly conceived he brooded upon till it became 
with him a settled object. He determined to accom- 
plish his wish on the first opportunity. One year more 
was to close his college course, and as another occasion 
so convenient as the present might not soon offer, it wa< 
not to be slighted. His father was a merchant, and 
like many merchants of that day had himself been li- 
berally educated. He was not therefore inclined to 
check a propensity which he knew to be common to 
youth & usually to cease with i'. We see our hero then 
started upon his solitary journey; now to him infinite- 
ly attractive as it promised so much of adventure and 
of romance to his warm magination. On the morning 
above mentioned he had long since left behind the last 
public house and had trusted to the hospitality and 
courtesy of the inhabitants for accomodations, which 
were granted cheerfully without distrust to one who 
bore upon his t tie page evidences of an open disposi- 
tion and a gentle demeanor. He loitered leisurely on 
his way frequently stopping to gaze upon the calm 
river as if wrapt in pleasant fancies, or to mark the leap- 
ing of a salmon or the artful gyrations of the fish hawk 
in tho act of descending for his piey. At length when 
he had began to tire of his long walk, the few last miles 
w ^ich had been in the woods affording only occasion- 
al glympses of the river through the trees, he emerged 
and the scene that burst upon his 
•tght was such: a* for a long time to rivet his attention 


and make him forgetful of his fatigue in his present 
gratification. A long wide bend of the river lay before 
him and upon its bank a dwelling-house that aeen in 
such a place and at that day seemed to hb delighted 
imagination a very palace. He suffered his fancy to 
picture it to him as a fairy castle within whose walls 
perhaps some fair lady was held captive by s age en- 
chanters, whom it was his duty as a Kuight to set a 
liberty at every hazard. Little did he imagine at the 
time that there was a fair lady there of whom he should 
himself become instead of the deliverer, the sage en- 
chanter. lie directed his way towards the house and 
had time to survey its situation and appearance which 
he was the mote charmed with the more he gaze J.— 
From the house to the river, a distance of some 30 or 
a hundred rods stretched a smooth lawn with a geptle 
declination even to the water’s edge. Close by one side 
of the house ran a clear stream that emptied itself into 
the river. So that the house stood upoo the point of 
land between these two streams. Back from the bouse 
the ground rose gradually to the woods and then to the 
h 11s. It realized almost all he had imagined of the 
Elysian fields which he had been so long accustomed 
to anticipate discovering among the green woods where 
h? was now rambling. He gazed awhile in admiration 
and then stepped aside a short distance to make enqui- 
ries of some laborers, who informed him that this was 

the residence of Mr. D , formerly a trader but who 

had three or four years previously removed to this dis- 
tant spot and made the improvements which he saw 
around him. Before it reached the house the road 
passed down through a little shady dell through which 
a jolly rivulet ran hopping along to the river. Observing 
a foot path which seemed to cross it and lead more 
directly to the house he took advantage of the shade 
which that afforded and went along till he had arrived 
at the bottom of the little valley casting his eyes to the 
right and left, as each step portrayed to his view some 
different modification of the delightful scenery thiough 
which be was passing, when suddenly his eyes were 
fixed upon a beautifully shaded arbor, all covered with 
the trellis work of vines and wedding flowers, situated 
on a level plot of grass at the way edge of the little 
stream. But he stopped not to notice the beauties of 
the arbor as’his eyes were rivited upon the figure-ofa 
f tirgirl who was half sitting, half reclining on a cu- 
shioned bench, and being absorbed in the perusal of a 
book who she held in her hand, had not noticed hisap- 
roach. Her face was averted, presenting a profile 
which shewed all the regularity and admirable propor- 
tions of the Grecian cast with less as he thought of the 
mascul n ?, than such features usually exhibit. Thus 
he judged though her face were partly shaded, net 
hidden by the profusion of bright locks that hung 
loose about her neck and forehead. A slight scarf of 
silk had been thrown over her shoulders, but had fal- 
len so low as to make visible a beautifully rounded 
neck and breast while one shoulder was unconsciously 
peeping forth above her dress to be fanned by the re- 
freshing breeze. As Frank feasted his eyes upon this 
beautiful apparition he almost thought that some 
nympth of the wood, was before him, in her sylvan 
abode. 

All loose her negligent attire, 

All loose her golden hair. 

But recovering himself from his trance he perceived 
that he had been guilty of a rudeness and immediately 
walked on. His steps aroused the maiden who look- 
ed up, and as her dark eyrs feel upon a young and 
handsome stranger so unexpectedly before her, her 
cheek was suffused with crimson, while she resumed 
an upright position and drew the scarf more ctosely 
about her shoulders. As her eyes met his, it must be 
confessed that our hero himself felt an undescriable, 
fluttering within, and as he bowed involuntarily and 
passed on, he could not help thinking afterwards that 
his bow was quite as respectful and profound as he was 
accustomed to give when at college, even to the “Prex” 
himself. Frank went on in high spirits at this, to him 
so romantic an incident. The young are easily smit- 
ten, their hearts, those that are' innocent as well as in- 
experienced are ever open to the perception of lovel - 
nes9, be it in the rough mountain top, the rolling ri- 
ver, or though last not least, the fair face of woman. 
He had hardly yet regained his wonted self-possession, 
and was humming half to himself, half atari these 
lines of Milton. . 


\Vh6 had thought this clime had held 
A Deity so unparalleled? 

When he found himself suddenly before the house 
to which he hal directed his way. Sitting in the veran- 
dah which surrounded two sides of the house, he saw 
a person whom he at opr.e took, (and he was not mis- 
taken) for Mr. D the owner of the mansion. He 

was a lively old gentleman with a countenance that 
bespoke health and intelligence. He immediately 
welcomed our young traveller with all the cordial and 
frank hospitality of our Dithers in that age, and 
that for very obvious reasons was more peculiarly a 
characteristic of the frontier settlers. They withdrew 
into the house, which F rank noticed was 'furnished 
within in a manner that corresponded with its out- 
ward appearance. After they had partaken of refresh- 
ments, which the old gentleman ordered, they were * 
soon seated again in the verandah conversing as freely 

as old acquaintances, Mr. D soon discovered 

that the young traveller was die son of an old friend of 
his own and upon this he was so elated" that he could 
not refrain from giving another shake of welcome.— 

Frank’s father and Mr. D had in their young days 

formed an intimacy which ripened as age advanced in- 
to firm friendship, though by the circumstances of the ' 
war and their own domestic affairs, they had become 
so far separated that their intercourse a9 well as cor- 
respondence had of late years entirely ceased. But 
the good old manliad many stories and intercourse of 
their boyish days to relate which he did with a great 
deal of enthusiasm, though Heaven forgive me, I be- 
lieve my hero (the rascal) was thinking more of the 
lovely apparition that had. appeared to him in the morn- 
ing than of the old man’s stories, and would rather 
have caught a glimpse of her at that moment than to 
have seen even his father himself. He had no doubt 

that she was the daughter of Mr. D ind that he 

should see her in process of time, but he could hardly 
help attempting to make sure of the fact by drawing tho 
old man out on the subject. Soon Mr. P. took his 
young guest on to his grounds — showed him his gar- 
dens, his flowers and his arbors. “I am rejoiced at 
lhi9 chance, visit Mp Lyttleton said he, I was getting 
exceedingly lonesome here, having no one but my 
daughter, and I am determined you shall make an ad - 
dition to our family for a long time. You will not of 
couise think of going farther up the river?” To this 
bait question, half assertion, Frank replied by expres- 
sing his thanks for the invitatiou to remain, in such a 
manner as to declare his intention neither way, though 
his heart leapt as he resolved to take advantage of the 
hospitality so freely offered him. They retired again 
to a sitting room, and sat conversing, a short time du - 
ring which Frank’s eyes were frequently turned to- 
wards the door hoping to see the. entrance of the 
daughter. Soon he heard steps approaching, and then 
the door was softly opened.' lie was seized with an 
rrepressible tremor; but on looking up discovered that 
the intruder was merely a servant who came to annonce 
die supper hour. On entering thereon his first glance 
showed him the object of his thoughts, who manifest- 
ed her recognition by an involuntary b’usb. The old 
gentleman introduced them in due form, without no- 
ticing their embarrasimen*. “Mr. Lyttleton — my 
daughter, Sir, Mary, this is a young gentleman from 
—a son of an old friend of mine— we shall detain 
him as our guest a long time I hope.” Thus spoke 
the old man in thesymplicity of liis heart. Mary did 
not say she hoped so too. The supper was a good one 
because it was enjoyed by these three alone, and there 
were many more such. From day today Frank did 
remain there, and the longer he remained; the less in- 
clination had he to leave them. He fi u id what he had 
often sought in vain to find, amid the fashionable cir- 
cles of town, he found in this wild flower of the coun- 
try, a mind worthy of the beautiful dwelling place which 
nature had assigned it. He and the daughter of his 
father’s friend cculd not long live thus, beirg a'nn st 
continually together, after the first few days, strolling 
by the river i i the first flush of morning, and in the 
twilight reposing in the arbor which bore a peculiar 
charm to each without feeling for each other a friend- 
sh’p which soon ripened into a warm and reciprocal 
attachment. A fortnight had passed in this way, and 
our hero was in full course of the enjoyment of that 
rapture which comes but once, and only frbra one 
source. He noted not the lapse of time— he had scarce- 
ly enough of recollection (or his friends to inform them 
of his place ofsojourn. This love was not strange, 
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indeed in the nature of things it was unavoidable— -they 
were both in the acme youth, both till now ‘fancy 
free.’ Their acquaintance had commenced in a man- 
ner sufficiently romantic for the most ardent, and the 
predilection which each had formed, grounded upon 
outward appearance and a superficial acquaintance, 
had been sanctioned and strengthened by the mutual 
perception of more valuable qualities, and a more in- 
ornate knowledge. Among the laborers whom Mr. D. 
employed, and who lived in small dwelling-houses 
near his own, was one with whom Frank became 
acquainted through a slight incident in which he had 
rendered him some trifling assistance by the name of 
Gerry. As ho was extremely loquacious to know 
every thing, Frank sometimes found amusement in lis- 
t ming to his stories, though he half suspected that he 
1 ke other people who know everyth*n~, tobl more 
than he knew. From this man he learned there was 
another motive besides caprice or interest that had in- 
duced his host to emigrate to this retired region — the 
safety of his daughter. While they were resident at 
the town of—, a year or two before, there came to 
the place, a young man who called himself Serle, He 
seemed to have no employment beyond his own erati- 
fication, and had every appearance of being wealthy 
and respectable. He had been favored with a chance 
introduction to onr heroine, ard used frequently to call 
on her, though she met his advances coldly, as there 
was something repulsive in his occasional dark look and 
mysterious demeanor, though disgurssd by all the art- 
fulness that fashion could teach. But as he saw the 
probability of success in his pursuit daily lessening, he 
grew the more resolute and determined in his purpose. 
Jn truth he was deeply in love and sought all means to 
further his advances. One nUht he had left a compa- 
ny of young reveller? like himself, and f 1 1 of in- 
solence, and wine, had directed his way to the house 
of Mr. D — e nd obtained an interview with the 
daughter during which he had, though not for the first 
time declared his absorbing passion, but met with a 
decided repulse. Incensed at this and maddened with 
the fumes of liquor he had offered personal violence, 
but she was rescued from him by her father who forth- 
with banished him from the house with an* injunction, 
not to enter it again. He departed uttering impreca- 
tions, and deep vows of revenge. And he did not for- 
get them but laid his plans so deep that, but for an 
accidental discovery of the plot, the days of home and 
happiness to our heroine, would have been cut short. — 

Fearing the future attempts of the villain, Mr. D 

had been induced to put into immediate execution his 
intention of removing to a distance up the river. To 
this the laborer added that Serle in a fit of mingled dis- 
appointment, and rage had joined himself to the In- 
d~ an b* and had been seen and known as a white man 
notwithstanding he was Indian in his outward appear- 
ance. In the various incursions of small parties to 
which he had been attached, he was distinguished a<- 
mong them for the more than savage cruelty of his 
deeds. It was supposed that he waft still among them 
carrying as far as was in his power an exterminating 
war against his own race. 

To be continued. 


MISCELLANY, 

For tne American Masonic Register and Literary Companion 

NOVELS. 

The present age has all the means for mental culti- 
vation that heart can desire. Books of every descrip- 
t on and upon every science, instrumentsfrom the most 
slmplO c o istriiction up to those of the most intricate, 
are all within the reach of man. It needs but the will 
To g«*in access to these, and afterwards, but application 
to beccma a proficient in whatsoever branch 
of science man may choose. But I would 
by no means infer that all books have a tendency 
to cultivate the mind, or even to advance it in any res- 
pect whatever — far be it from me to uphold such an in* 
Terence. Most genet ally all those which do not exert 
a salutary influence may be ranked under the head of 
navels . By novels, I mean those fictitious composi- 
tions which lay claim to but little, if any truth, and 
have for their sole object the excitement of the pas- 
ribns. There are indeed different degrees as it regards 
quality, in romantic as well as in real composition ; but 
there is sufficient in them all, even if it is only the title, 
to condeum them to merited infamy. There are those 


who pass censure upon a book from the mere title 
page or index — this, lyhen exercised upon this class 
of writings, is not so far inconsistent with good sense, 
as many would suppose. Wherever the word, navel , 
or romance , lies snugly couched in the title page under 
the author’s name, in nonpariel or minion type, as 
though afraid to show its diminutive head, throw it aside 
or consign it to the flames — for death, the death of mind, 
lurks within the covers. What are the deleterious ef- 
fects? asks the lover of fancy. Why, they stand out 
as huge as mountains — the sight of them cannot be es- 
c iewed. The beetling crags bend to warn the timid 
adventurer to beware, lest his fragile bark be rifted up- 
on the dreadful ridges ere he has hardly launched up- 
on the ocean of life. They bend to teft him of those 
fatal spots upon which so many have struck, and plun- 
ged to rise no more. 

They destroy taste for other and more substantial 
reading. This I consider as one of their greatest evils, 
especially to the young. When we look at the neces- 
si tv of a sound education being given to the young, and 
of that character which shall fit them for stations ofiir- 
portance, give them a clear head, and a generous heart 
— wh*n we look at the utter want of p^wer an imagin- 
ary work has to do this — does it not snow a weakness 
in us to encourage the circulation of them, and extol 
the authors as preservers of a purified literature ? Our 
nation is young, and by no means eminemly advanced 
in the higher branches of science ; and therefore there 
is more necessity that our most strenuous exertions 
should be spent on these, instead of the soul degrading 
trash that floods in upon us under the head cf romances, 
I said, onr couotry was not gifted in the sciences — it is 
indeed true, we are sadly deficient — but if we wish the 
flaming chariot of science to roll on, let us cut off im- 
mediately the dead weights that are pulling it back. 
Who are to take the reins of this government? Who 
are to fill its executive offices, if we suffer the minds of 
our youth to be enfeebled and effeminated by mawkish, 
sickish love-tales ? There is a spell, an enchantment, 
thrown around novels that can be found in no other 
books, and which takes deep hold upon the young. 
Like the venomous serpent, beautiful to the eye, every 
movement grace ; but when its victim is once within its 
folds, escape is impossible. Let a person read the 
most interesting romance ever written (for instance, 
Scott’s Ivanhoe,) and then let him take Rollin’s An- 
cient History or a Biography, and it will be as dull and 
uninteresting as though it were Hebrew. There is 
| nothing (or the imagination to grasp at, nothing to in- 
terest one’s self in, no hero, no heroine, painted before 
the reader. Precisely this effect do they have upon ail 
more or less. They unfit him for the duties of life— 
they unfit him to acquire beneficial knowledge for his 
own good and the good of his country. 

But the reading of them is by no means confined to 
the male part of community. The majority is from the 
other sex. Strange it is, that ladies, whose hearts 
should be as chaste ns the driven snow, free from those 
grosser faults that mark the common herd, will suffer 
their minds to be contaminated by this balderdash, this 
greatest foe to their sex. Wiiat pleasure can they de- 
rive from reading two or three hundred pages for the 
simple purpose of seeing how a creature, hatched in the 
brain of some fanciful tyro, fared in the world ? How 
their consciences will let them spend day after day is 
this miserable employment, T cannot conceive. But if 
t ley must be read, I woo’d say, read the last ten or fif- 
teen pages of each novel and you will learn all there is 
ta be learned. How many females have been ruined 
by these unprincipled books that might have stood in 
the foremost ranks of the literati. They have degraded 
their minds by this kind of reading, and have acquired 
so strong a taste for it that it is like cutting off a right 
arm, or plucking out a right eye, to peruse any book of 
another style. Almost every village in the world can 
point out many such. They stand like guide-boards 
to direct others to the right road. 

Novels place a human being above this world — they 
fill him with romantic ideas — they infuse into him the 
chivalrous^irit of old — and fcebe* oines altogether too 
fond of making this world the theatre or tournament of 
his gallantry and love. Of all the incentives to unstea- 
diness, novels stand foremost. Strange it is that ail the 
sage logicians who have commented upon them should 
have passed by this one redeeming quality. Frequent- 
ly we read in them of poisons becoming very affluent 
suddenly, and arriving at the acme of honor and fame. 


This causes the reader to suppose, and really believe, 
that through some mysterious way he shaH obtain the 
same ; and therefore he gives up all his pursuits and 
exertions, and settles down into inactivity. Often per- 
sons have been known to relinquish the business from 
which they receive their daily support under the bane- 
ful influence of novels. 

It has been said, they are nearly allfaunded on fact; 
and information on facts is not injurious. I reply, 
scarcely one in fifty is founded on fact, and those that 
are, are none the better for it, if any thing, worse. 
They are worse, because it is an endeavor to throw a 

cloak over crime— it is like a gilded charnel-house 

truth and fiction are blended together, which is infinite- 
ly worse than to have no truth at all. They give us 
confused ideas of things. We cannot tell Which part 
comes from the novelist’s brain and which part is true, 
and therefore we shall imbibe wrong ideas of men and 
manners. A person reading Miss Porter’s Scottish 
Chiefs, a work founded on fact, would have a very dif- 
ferent idea of Wallace from a correct one. Thus we 
see that a romance had better make no pretensions to 
truth, than to make them and not act up to them. AI1 
the information you get from any novel concerning a 
place, or man, cannot be ie*lied upon; it will deceive you, 
and perhaps at a time when it will not be so consoling 
to pride. The scenery is exaggerated, and man is made 
either to exet \ an angel or to be worse than a devil. The 
virtue of the hero is praised to the ~*kies, while his 
faults are left in the dark ; and not unfrequemly does it 
happen that the hero or herciae’9 sins and enormities 
are praised and commended, while their good morals 
are esteemed as prudish. Is this the kind of books for 
the growth of mind? — is this the kind we should place 
in the hands of our youth?— is this the kind that is go- 
ing te fit us for eminent service in the ministry, in the 
Jaw, or any other profession? No! — and this negation 
will find and echo in the breast of every friendof science. 
The lover of romances will quote with great satisfac- 
tion the words of Virgil : 

“ — Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 

It is fair to derive instruction even from an enemy. 

This is true in many instances. But were it univer- 
sally practised, what a dreadful state 6f society we 
should have. What an anodyne we could then have in 
our possession to lull conscience in the commission of 
gross faults. Our theatres and our gambling houses 
would be thronged with learners of human nature ; and 
all our heretical churches would be crowded with those 
who wished tolearn the depravity of the human heart. 
Equally pernicious is that other sentiment, if acted up- 
e l without any limitation : 

“ Seize upon truth where’er ’tis found. 

Amongst your friends, amongst your foes, 

On Christian or on heathen ground; 

The flower’s divine where’er it grows : 

Neglect the prickles and assume the rose.” 

And are these all the faults to be found? — by no 
means. Let the friends of Zion and the friends of pu- 
rity mourn that lubricity has found a supporter in the 
novelist — that the violation of one of the most impor- 
tant points in the decalogue is encouraged by pretended 
preservers of refined taste. Blush, O, ye Novelists! 
who would fain display the guilty workings of the heart, 
agd call forth the passions that would forever have 
slumbered in peace, under the fair cloak of morality. 
Surely Juvenal must have been possessed of the gift of 
prophecy, for he has so well adapted these lines to the 
present age : 

Nil dictu fccduni, visuque, haec limina tan gat 
Intra quae puer est.* 

Which translated by Dryden, runs thus: 

Suffer no lewdness, nor indecent speech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth t j reach. 

The style ot the writing is the most formidable argu- 
ment that can be adduced in favor of imaginary works ; 
but herein I think an error is committed, in giving it 
too much importance. It is indeed smooth and easy ; 
it glides along like the gentle stream without one rip- 
ple; but this is not the diction we want— we want the 
forrent, the flood, the cataract, that sweeps every thing 
before it — we want that which will make men feel. 
This smooth, easy, round-period, elegant exclamation, 
writing that moves along as though peculiar pains had 
been taken to lubricate every sentence, is not the kind 
calculated to waken up the dormant powers of the mind, 
and throw men’s souls into the work. On the con ra* 
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tfmdull rules of romance. The divine must wield the 
sword of truth with no flowers pinned upon it. The 
law also demands a fire that all the novels ever written 
cannot give. It is not the romantic that bears off the 


THE WHITE POPPY — OPIUM — AND 
OPIUM-EATERS. 

found in many plants,— as, 


r, from which t he commences the practice eariy. i nc ueouuy, oo<.n 
uappjr «.. v -ww.. -- — . a c \ is nrepared the Opium of commerce. Laudanum, ! moral and physical, attendant on its excitement, is ter- 

mind shall commence; and imagination, instead of do- ^ pre^ n ; f 0pium in sp hits, is well known, rible ; the appetite is soon destroyed, every fibre m the 

minat'ng, only exert its proper influence. May the »«« • beneficia i effects when carefully a-hniuis- body trembles, the nerves of tho neck become affected 

day soon arrive when the cabinet, the parlor, shd the ’ otn ' f , regultg in the hands oi' ignorance and the muscles get rtjnd. Several of those I have 

boudoir, shall be om imeuted with scientific, metaphys- teren. ana ■»* Eecn iQ th|g plac0i atV arious times, had wry necks and 

icalandehical books, instead of mind dissipating folly or p„„ nv i|1 cu uivated to a great extent, for the 1 contracted fingers: but still they cannot abandon the 
and nonsease;— when the words of Cowper shall exert ' „f e«ractifi- the Opium, in many parts of habit. They are miserab e till the time arrives for taking 

a practical influence upon the novelist as well as the ' en in the”southern countries of Europe. I their daily dose: and when its influence begins, they are 

poet. . . , In Tnd'm. the cultivation is confined to certain districts,! a „ flre :a„d animation. 

- audit of the government 


Happy the bard (if that fair name belong 
To him, that blends no fable with his song,) 
Whose lines uniting, by an honest art, 

The faithful monitor’s and poet’s part, 

Seek to delight that they may mend mankind, 
And, while they captivate, inform the mind. 

♦ Sit. 14. 


and is carried on for the b: -- _ 

The greatest part of the crops of Hindostan are carried, 
to China, and smuggled into that country, in spite of 
the regulations which forbids its importation; lor even 
the functionaries appointed to exclude the drugs are an- 
xious as others to obtain it. This desire for Opium, on 
the part of the Chinese, arises from a pernicious habit 

prevalent among them, of smoking it, and of swallow- 

THE FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE. ing it in the shape of pills, for the purpose of produ 

In theyear 1535, this most valuable present to Eng- c,n f b cuHure^n^ndia is as follows:— The 

glish Protestants wat .complete abroad, under the dircc- ‘ we) , pre pared by the plough and harrow is 

tion of Myles Coverdae, aman greatly and deserved- «?““£*, J b ‘ d s, seven feet long, and five wide; 
ly esteemed for piety, knowledge of the Scriptures. , between being formed into channels, for the 

and diligent preaching, on account of which qualities JP- ce conveying water to the different parts ofthe 
King Edward the sixth advanced him to the see of Ex- Pur^seo^ gf>wn |n 0ctober or Noye mber: 

eter. This first translation of the whole Bible ever to ow six or eight inches from 

printed in Eng hsh is generally called “Coverdale s Bi- and ar0 plentifully supplied with water, till 

ble:" it is a folio volume, and from the appearance of inches hi.),, when they are watered more 

the types, it is now generally considered to havb been x , th a ” e abou t to come in blossom, the 

printed at Zurich, mthe printing-office of Christopher * pH ™?' y of water J increased, and manure, and a large 

Frosohover . . portion^ of nitrous earth, are strewed over the beds. 

The following specimen contains the nineteenth !™ n h seedpods are half grown, nb more water 
Psalm (comformablytothe numeration in the Hebrew 1 J cultivators begin to collect opium 

Bibles,) as translated by Covcrdalc, by whom it is » thcy make two incisions in each pod, 

numbered x\ttt., according to the order found in the £ J low upw ards, taking care not to pen- 

Septnagmt Greek and in the Latin Vulgate ver- £ “tefhe cavity of the capsule. '1 he incisions are re- 

si008* . : ..-.Oil vlio oineuUo 


‘The XVIIJ. A. PSALME OF D.YUID. 
The very heaue.s declare ihe glory oft* 
Gpd,adthe very firmamet sheweth 
his hayde worke. One daye telleth 
another, and one night certifieth another. 

There is nether speach ner language, but the 
ir voyces arc herde nmoge the. Their sou- 
do is gone out into all londes, and their wor- 
des into the endes of the worlde. 

In the hath he sett a tabernacle fur ye So- 
ne, which cometh forth as a brydegrome out 
of jjis chambrc, and reioyseth as a giaunte to ru 
ne his course. It goeth forth fro one cn 
de ofthe heauen, and runneth aboute vnto 
the same ende agnyne, and there maye no ma hy 
ho himself fro the heate thereof. The lawe 
ofthe Loide is a perfecte lawc, it quicke- 
neth the soule The testimony of ye Lordc 
is true, and geueth wisdome cuen vnto babes. 
The statutes of the Lordc are right, and re- 
ioyse the harte; yc comaundcmetof yeLordo 
is pure, and geucth light vnto the eyes. 

The feare of the Lorde is clecne, and endu 
relh for euer, the judgmentes ofthe IiOrde 
are true and rigtuous alltogetei. More 
pleasunfare they then goldc, yec thenmoch 
fyne golde: sweter then hony and the hony com 
be. These thy scruant keepeth, and for kepin 
ge of them there is greate rcwardc. Who 
can tell, how oft he offendeth? Oh clese thou 
me from my secret fa utes. Keep thy sernau 
to also from presumptuous synnes, lest they 
get the dominion ouer me: so shall I bo vnde- 
ifyled & innocetfro the greate ofience. Yee 
the wordes of my mouth and the mediatacio of 
my herte shal be acceptable vnto the, q Lor- 
de, my helper and my redemcr. M 


peated every evening, until the capsules have received 
six or eight wounds: they are then allowed to ripen 

their seeds. . . . , • . , , , 

Early in the morning, the juice which has trickled 
from the wounds, is scraped off by women and children 
with a small scoop; it is then placed in an earthen pot 


all fire and animation. Some of them compose verses, 
and others address the by-standers in eloquent discour- 
ses, imagining themselves to be emperore, and to have* 
all the world at their command. 

I commenced with one grain: in the course of an 
hour and a half it produced no perceptible effect. 
The coffee-house keeper was very anxious to give me 
an additional pill of two grains, but I was contented 
with half a one; and in another half an hour, feeling 
nothing of the expected reverie, I took half a grain 
more, making two grains in the course of two hours. 
After two hours and a half from the first dose, I took 
two grains more; and shortly after this dose, my spirits 
became sensibly excited. The pleasure of the sensa- 
tion seemed to depend on a universal expansion of 
mind and matter, my faculties appeared enlarged, 
every thing I looked on seemed increased in volume; 
bu* I had no longer the same pleasure when I closed 
my eyes, which I had when they were open. I made 
my way home as fast as possible, dreading at every 
step I should commit some extravagance. I was 
hardly sensible my feet touched the ground; and I got 
to bed the moment I reached home. The most ex- 
raordinary visions of delight filled my brain all night • 
In the morning I rose, pale and dispirited; my head 
ached; and iny body was debilitated, that I was obliged 
to remain on the sofa all the day, dearly paying for my 
first essay at opium eating.” 

The following description is from Hopes Anastasius. 
which, although a work of fiction, contains, in its 
descriptive scenes, correct and vivid representations of 
the mannersofthe East. 

“The great mart of that deleteriousdrug, is the 
Theriakec Tchatcbee. There, in elegant coffee- 


A letter from Pensacola, dated the 19th inst., to a 
respectable mercantile house in this city, says, — “To 
day it is reported that there are thirty cases of yellow 
fever in town, but as yet there have been but few deaths 
and adds, if we should not have rain soon, the fever will 
be as bad as it has been in Mo’ ^. 


and ill owed" to' become sufficiently hard to be formed j house*; adorned with trellised awnings, the dow of 
and allon ert to oecon , i pounds weight. delusion is measured out to each customer according 

until they are fit for use. 

The Poppy i9 a very hardy plant, and in most cli- 
mates can be sown either in the Spring, or the Autumn 
as it stands the cold weather tolerably well. It will 
not bear transplanting; and must, consequently, be 
sown more thickly than it is intended to grow, and af- 
terwards be thinned out. 

Modern chemistry has succeeded in extracting the ( 
narcotic principle from crude Opium, in the form of 
a white crystallized substance, which is called Mor-I 
phium. Small dcs 2 s of this arc now frequently ad- 
ministered, instead of larger quantities Laudanum or 
Opium. 

The seeds ofthe poppy yield, by expression, an ex- 
cellent oil, equal, for the purposes of cookery, to the 
best olive, and possessing none of the properties^ of 
opium itself, which appears to reside only in the milky 
juices of the plant. In Europe, although the poppy 
is considerable extent, it is chiefly for the sake of the 
seeds, and ol the dry sccd-pods, which are used in 
medicine. „ . 

The destructive habit of taking large doses of Opi- 
um, to produce a sort of temporary intoxication, pre- 
vails to a great extent in Eastern countries, partic- 
ularly among the Turks. The effects arc to be daily 
witnessed in Constantiople; were the miserable beings 
addicted to this vice may be seen assembled in some 
favorite house, enjoying their deadly luxury. 

“I had heard so much of the sensations produced 
by this drug,” says Dr. Madden, “that I resolved to 
know the truth; and accordingly took my seat ift the cof- 
fee house, with half a dozen Theriakis. Their ges- 
tures were frightful: those who were completely under 
the influence of the opium, talked incoherently; their 


to his wishes. But, lest its visiters should forget to 
what place they are hieing, directly facing its painted 
porticoes stands the great receptacle of mental im- 
becility, erected by Sultan Suleiman for the use of his 
capital, 

“In this Tcbartchee might be seen, any day, a 
numerous collection of those whom private, sorrows 
have driven to a public exhibition of insanity. There, 
each reeling idiot might take his neighbour by the 
hand and say, ‘Brother, and what ailed thee, to seek 
so dire a cure?’ There did I, with the reel of its 
familiars, now take my habitual station in my solitary 
niche, like an insensible, motionless idol, sitting with 
sightless eyeballs, staring on vacuity. 

“One day, as l lay in less entire absence of mind 
than usual, under the purple vines of the porch, admir- 
ing the gold -tipped domes ot the majestic Sulixnanye, 
j the appearance of an old man with a snow-white 
| beard, reclining on the couch beside me, caught my 
attention. Half-plunged in stupor, he every now and 
then burst out into a wild laugh, occasioned by the 
grotesque phantasms which the ample dose ho had 

swallowed was sending up iuto his brain. I sat con- 
templating him with mixed curiosity and dismay, 
when, as if for a moment roused from nis torpor, he 
took me by the hand, and fixing on my countenance 
his dim, vacant eyes, said, in an impressive tone. 
‘Young main, thy days are yet few; take the advice 
of one, who, alas, has counted many. Lose no time; 
hie thee hence, nor cast behind one lingering look: 
but if thou has not the strength, why tarry even here? 
Thv journey is but half achieved. At once go on to 
that large mansion before thee. It is thy ultimate 
destination; and by thus beginning where thou must 
■ end at last, thou raayest at least save both thy time 
i and thy money.” 
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ALBANY) SATURDAY, OCTOBER, 26, 1859. 

(15** Br. William Boardman, of 33 Jones street, N. 
York, is duly authorised to receive subscriptions, and 
collect monies on account of the Register, in that city. 

The Apollo — is a neat little place recently fitted up 
in Green-street, for the giving of Concerts, and Dra- 
matic efforts, under the management of Mess. Taylor 
and Stilwell. It appears to be very respectably pa- 
tronised — is free from noise — no improper persons al- 
lowed to enter its walls, and no ardenl spirits permit- 
ted about the premises. These considerations, with a 
yery clever company, make it deserving of patronage. 

Mobile.— This place may be emphatically termed a 

doomed city.” After suffering all the horrors of a 
pestilence, almost unequalled, in the history of any 
« tun'ry— fiends in human shape, are prowling about in 
deserted streets, adding to the general horror, by the 
destruction of vacant tenements. A correspondent 
says, that such is the excitemene at present in that ci- 
ty, that reasonable suspicion against any individual, 
would settle his doom at the first place a rope could be 
fastened to. Who could say nay to it. 

{£/* The enclosure from Royalton, was duly recei- 
ved. Likewise, the one from Middlebury, Gen. 

China .—' the English and American residents have 
Again got into difficulty with the Chinese, on account 
of the smuggling of opium into the * Celestial Empire.’ 
The Chineso are determined to settle the matter in 
their own despotic way. If the British and American 
government, would but send a few frigates to Canton, 
an hour’s reasoning in that way, would learn them 
good manners for half a century. 

Gov. Seward, has recommended Thursday, the 28th 
of November, as a day to be observed throughout this 
state, for public Worship, Thanksgiving and Prayer. 

m ; 

At a recent commencement of Columbia college, 
the honorary degree of D. D. was confered on the 
Rev. William M. Carmichael, rector of St. George’s 
church, in Hempsted, L. I. Mr. C. was formerly a 
resident of this city. 

Those of our fair readers who dissent to the remarks 
of our correspondent on “ Novels,” shall have a col-j 
umn for reply. 

Gen. Van Rens eaer, of Patriot notoriety, has been 
found guilty, a: the term of the U. States court held in 
this city, under an indictment for a violation of the laws 
of the U. S., in the frontier affairs in which he was en- 
gaged, and sentenced by Judge Thompson to an im- 
prisonment of six. months, and a fine of two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

The tables turned .— The New York Sun says, that a 
new act in the drama of the Amistad, came off in that 
ci:y yesterday. Messrs. Ruez and Montez, the Span- 
ish claimants of the negroes taken on board the Amis- 
tad, were yesterday morning arrested here at the suits 
of Jingua, alias Cinquez,and Fulah, on process issu- 
ed by Judge Ingraham of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and Chief Justice Jones of the Superior Court, on a 
plea of trespass and assault, and false imprisonment. — 
Don Fonni, another of the African captives, has, we 
understand, by his counsel, obtained a capias to arrest 
the same individuals; and probably seme others also. 

A homicide of rather a singular character was 
perpetrated last Thursday near Syracuse. A pedler, 
bending under the weight of his pack, encountered on 
sue of die bye-roads of that region a foot pad who de- 
rtaoded his money. The pedler handed out his pock- 


| et book. “ Is this all ?” asked the robber. “No,” said 
t ie pedler. — “Well fork up, and be quick!” The 
pe ller put his hand in his bosom, drew out a pistol 
and shot the robber through the heait. The body was 
recognised as that of the convict just discharged from 
the Auburn prison. — Buffalo Jowr. 

Ho r’ble. — A man named William Kitchman, in a 
beastly state of intoxication, was brought to the police 
at noon Thursday and placed in a cell, and there letf till 
yesterday morning, when he w.-.s found dead, and hh 
j face eaten off by rats!-— N. Y. Star. 

Horrid case of Murder by a . German Boy.— A boy 
named Godfrey Zapf, aged 14, took with him three 
small boys, just arrived from Germany, and went into 
the woods near Jeffersonville (la.) on a hunting excur- 
sion. About a mile from town he told the boys he 
would shoot them, and accordingly raised his gun and 
shot one down, finishing the work of death by beating 
his victim with a club before he expired. He re-loaded 
and threatened to shoot them if they ever disclosed 
the murder. He arranged the story for them to tell, 
they separated. The two little fellows returned home 
and disclosed the secret. The parents, who had been 
searching the river, now took two hounds, and by 
their aid found the body. The murderer is arrested, 
and pleads accident. He displays great intelligence, 
but evinces, by this uuheard of act, an atrocity ofeha- 
metersurpassiug the most terrific tragedies that the 
fictions of his countrymen have ever received. — N. Y: 
Star. 

LAM ENTABLE OCCURRE N C E. 

Four persons drowned in Lake Michigan. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. H. Gardner, barkeeper 
of the steamboat De Witt Clinton, for the following 
particulars. He says: “On the 11th inst., while on our 
return trip from Chicago, stopped at Milwaukie. There 
is no pier at that place, and such vessels as touch there 
have to anchor one mile from the beach. On the day 
above mentioned, a boat’s crew, consisting of Capt. A. 
H. Squires, L. Randall, clerk, W. Voshurgh, stew- 
ard, C. Brown, mate, — Johnson, the general agent 
of the Norwegian company. Captain of the steamboat 
Towbrldee, a stranger, name unknown, and myself, 
went on shore at that place. Business compelled us to 
do 90 , and it was 8 o’clock at night before we attempted 
to return. ' 

When about half way from the shore the boat 
swamped, and all were in an instant buried in the lake. 
It was so dark that we could hardly distinguish each 
other. While in the water I was seized with both 
hands in my neckcloth by the Norwegian. I attempted 
to disengage myself from him, but could not, and we 
sank together. When at the bottom I seized ooe of 
the man’s hands, and with a desperate effort with ray 
faet and hands, freed myself, and I saw him no more. 

On coming to the surface chance threw an oar in 
: my way, which I seized, and it gave me confidence. 
After a few minutes I was thrown against the yawl, and 
by much exertion I got in. There was no person in it, 
or near, that I could see. Presently I saw the arm ofa 
| man above the wate*, near the stern of the boat. It 
I turned out to be Capt. Squires. 

At this time I was much exausted, bnt still strong 
enough to clasp the thwart of the boat, which preven- 
ted my being washed overboard again. But of the 
captain. He some bow or other regained the yawl, 
and run his arm through the stern“ ring bolt.” The 
waves were all the while washing over us. After a 
moment I spoke, and was answered in a feeble tone. The 
captain ranch exhausted, and made me repeat my name 
so anxious was he for my safety. While in this situa- 
tion the hody of Brown floated by — the captain caught 
hold of it, but it was washed out of his hands, and 
was found on shore next morning. 

In this situation we must have remained over an 
hour, each cheeriug the other, until finally the captain 
said, “ Gardner, call out, I am eoi lg. If you reach 
shore, tell them where lam.” 1 tried to encourage 
the captain, and told him I saw a light. He made no 
answer, and I saw his head throw back, as if dead. I 
again called upon him to exert himself, but to no use. 
At this time the light approached us. It was on the 
shore towards which we had been washing all the time. 
What followed I cannot say. When I came to, I was 
on board the little steamboat Towbridge, in the hands of 
my i escuers, as was also the captain* and alive* 


W e farther learn from Mr. G., that of the boat’s crew 
four were lost, viz: Messsrs Randall, Vosburgh, Brown, 
and the Norwegian. The captain of the Trowbridge 
and the stranger saved themselves by swimming. All 
those who perished had on their coats, and those saved 
pulled them off, to aid in rowing the boat. Mr. Brown 
was not found ; he had in his coat pocket $2,600 in bills 
and $400 in gold. Mr. Gardner, in loosing his coat, lost 
$S09. — Buffalo Com. Adv . 

DIBS. 

At Natchitoches, La. on the 28 ult. of congestive fe- 
ver, Mr. William Gough, second son of Mr. Thos. 
Gough ofthiscity, aged 27 years. 

Suddenly at Sand Lake, on monday last. Mi. Peter 
Chase, of Newport, R. I. 

In Rome; Oneida county, Mrs. Matilda Root, aged 
33 years. ♦ 

^ 

E LECTION NOTICE.— Sheriff’s Office, City and 
County of Albany, October 11, 1839. Notice is 
hereby given that at the next general election to be held 
in the county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, & 6th days of 
November next, a Senator is to be chosen to represent 
the Third Senate District in tho Senate of this State 
in tho place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; and that 
three Senators are to be chosen at the said election to 
represent the said Third Senate District, according to a 
notice from tho Secretary of State, of which a copy is 
annexed. 

MICHAEL A ETCHER, Sheriff. 


STATE OF NEW- YORK* ) 

Secretary’s Office, Albany,. Oct. II, 1839.) 

To the Sheriff of the County of Albany— 

Sir: Notice is hereby given you that since the general 
notice of election was issued from this office, on tne l5th 
day of August last. a vacancy has happened in the repre- 
sentation of the Third District, by the resignation of 
Edward P. Livingston, a Senator from that district, whose 
term of office would have expired on the last day of 
December 1841; and that a Senator to supply the said 
vacancy is to be chosen at the next general election, to 
he held on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days November next. — 
j There are therefore three Senators to be choseo in the 
Third Senate District, (comprising among others the 
curaty of which you are Sheriff,) at the next general 
election, viz: one in the place of James Powers, whose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next; one in the place of Noadiah Johnson, deceased; 
and one in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of 8tate. 

N. B. You are to give notice of the above mentioned 
election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 
and ward in your county, and to annex thereto a copy of 
his notxe. You are also to publish such notice and 
opy in all p ublic newspapers printed in your county. 


S HERIFF'S OFFICE City and county of A btny, A igust 

T 1839. 

ELEC no NOTICE — A general election is to be held.in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5ih, and 6th, days of November next 
at wl.ich will be chosen the officers mentioned in the nouce fiom 
the Secretary of State, of which a coj y is annexed. 

MICHAEL ART'*Lru Sheriff, 
Stale o. New York, Secretary's Office, ? 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. ) 

Sir— Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
Ja ui 8 Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this stale 
■vtU expire on the la*t day of December next, and tha' a senator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which you 
ire sheriff belong*, at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
tilth and sixth days of November next. 

You will a>si take notice, that a vacancy has been caused in 
the representation oft he Third Senate Dis rict, by the death of 
N adtah Johnson, a senator from that district. Whose term of of- 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840: and 
that a senator to supply the satd vacancy is to be chosen at the 
*airl next general election. 

You a ill also take notice, that a proposed amendment to <ho 
c institution is to b« submitted to the pc< -pleat the said electa n, 
it which the electors are to vote, “ For the election of May* rs by 
• ho People,” or “Against the election of Mayors by the People/* 
A t the sau e election the following officers are to be chosen, viz: 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, S Cetary of State. 

N B. You are to give notice oi the aforesaid election, in wtuinc 
to one of the inspectors of each town and war j in your county, and 
annex thereto a copy of this notice. You are also to pubhshthe 
said n >tice and copy in all the public newspapers printed in your 
county. 
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POETRY, 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

SYMPATHIES WITH NATURE. 

Hark ! the roar of ocean, 

Storms arfr on the sea, 

The mighty winds are marching to 
Their wildest mins' cVe;*. 


T^ey are rushing o’er the ocean, 

They are bending o’er the wood, 

They are on the lofty mountain-top, 

And in the solitude. 

The clouds come riding out of heaven 
In roughest welcome to the birth 
Of the tempest on the ocean, — 

Of the whirlwind on the earth. 

But the whirlwind in his rage is calm, 

And the billows’ wildest roll, 

To the torment of my heart, 

To the tempest of ray soul. 

«**.**• 

Listen; the winds are still. 

The clouds have passed away, 

The sun-set breaks o’er hill and dale. 

And winding shore and bay. 

The lakes and fields and streams 
Glance in the sun like snow — 

Beauty and light combine to form 
A paradise below. 

O now my heart is melted, 

To the winning influence true 
Of the sky with stars all lighted 
And the earth o’erspread with dew. 


And so it is — my mother earth 
I evermore obey, • 

I weep when nature’s face is sad, 
And rejoice when it is gay. 

Albany Oct. 25 183^ 


SCKOPE. 


MEMORY . 

I. 

Oh! sweet is the hour when Memory brings 
The forms we’ve loved from the past entomb’d; 
When from leaves which are scatter’d, an odor she 
flings, 

More sweet than the flower exhaled when it bloom’d 

II. 

How delicious to linger on joys which are gone, 

On the friends we have loved, and the hours which 
have fled; 

And to feel that in life we have known at least onf., 
Whose memory never can sleep with the dead! 

III. 


Oh! what were this world, if the love we have felt 
In our e?r.ier years, could uever return, 

To give rapture again to the heart where it dwelt, 
And dry up the tears it receives in its urn? 

IV. 


Thus is it in life, when the frowns on the brow, 

And despair at the heart has silver’d the head, 

That we love to look back to our earliest vow. 

And murmur its spell to the name of the dead! 

V. 

Though Hope with her dreams may bewilder the eye 
Of those to whom pleasure has been but a vision; 
Though her heaven she steep in those varying dyes, 
Which create for the dreamer a world all Elysian: 

VI. 


From the New York Mirror. 

STANZAS. 

Of what is the old man thinking, 

- As he leans on his oaken staff? 

From the May-day pastime shrinking. 

He shares not the merry laugh. 

But the tears of the old man flow. 

As he looks on the. young and gay; 

And his gray head moving slow. 

Keeps time to the air they play. 

The elders around are drinking. 

But not one cup will he quaff; 

Oh of what is the.old man thinking. 

As he leans on his oaken staff? 

’Tis not with a vain repining 
That the old man sheds a tear, 

’Tis not for his strength declining — 

He sighs not to linger here. 

There’s a spell in the air they play, 

And the old man’s eyes are dim, 

For it calls up a past May-day, 

And the dear friends losbto him. 

From the scene before him shrinking, 

From the dance and the merry laugh, 

Of their calm repose he isthinkiug, 

As he leans on his oaken staff 
«*»**• 

I saw her on the vessel’s deck, 

A youog and blooming bride; 

Her heart’s first love, her wedded lord. 

Was standing at her side: 

And gazing on the friends of youth. 
Perchance her eyes were dim; 

But, smiling through her tears she said, 

I give up all for 

Oh! long had those two beings loved l 
Exchanging vows of truth; 

How sad is it when sorrow stains 
The happy page of youth! 

. When fortunes smiled, her promised store 
Lay in a foreign land; 

But danger had no fears for them. 
Encountered hand in hand. 

Again she sought her native shore, 

Ere two brief years were gone; 

Her hand no gentle pressure felt, 

She paced the deck alone! 

To weep upon a mother’s breast. 

Again she cross’d the wave; 

And, self-reproved, in secret mourns 
Desertion of his grave. 

From the Edinburgh Journal. 

ABSENT FRIENDS. 

The night has flown wi’ sangs and glee, 

The minutes hae like moments been — 
There’s friendship’s spark in ilka ee, 

And peace has bless’d the happy scene, 
But while wc sit sae social here, 

And think sic friends we never saw^ 

Let’s not forget, for them that’s near. 

The mony mae that’s far aw a. 

Oh far beyond th* Atlantic’s roar, 

Far, far beyond th’ Austialian main, 

How many fortune’s ways explore, 

That we may never meet agam! 

How many ance sat by our side. 

Or danced beside us in the ha’. 

Wha wander nowthewnrld sae wile — 

Let’s think on them that's far awa, 

There’s no a mother but has seen, 

Through tears, her manly laddies gae; 
TbertN* no lass but thinks o’ana 

Whas abscence makes her aften wae; 

The ingle sides o’er a’the land, 

They now' are do wf and dowie a’, 

For some ane o’ the social band 
Has left them, and is farawa. 


|Yet dearer to me is memory far, 

Though faded her brightness, though sadder her 

, dreams; 

To the lover ’tis sweeter to worship one. star, 

Thin kneel to a heaven numberless beams. 


They’veleft us — but, where’er they be, 
They ne’er forget their native snore ; 
Auld Scotland, mountain, glen, and lea, 
They have it pictured at the core ; 
E’en now , when we remember them, 


Our memery they pehaps reea’, 

And while we fondly breath their name. 
They whisper ours, though far awa. 

R.C. 


ON SEEING A DECEASED INFANT: 

[By W.O.B. Peaboly.] 

And this is death ! how cold and still, 

And yet how lovely it appears ; 

Too cold to let the gazer smile, 

But far too beautiful for tears. 

The sparkling eye no more is bright. 

The cheek hath lost its rose-like red ; 

And yet it is with strange delight 
I sfand and g use upon the dead. 

But when ^ see the fair wide brow, 

Half shaded by the silken hair, 

That look’d so fpir as now. 

When life and health were laughing there, 

I wonder not that grief sho uld swoll 
So wildly upward in the breast. 

And that strong passion once rebel 
That need not, cannot be suppress’d. 

I wonder not that parent’s eyes. 

In gazing thus grow cold and dim, 

That burning tears and aching sighs 
Are blended with the funeral hymn; 

The spirit hath an ear .hly part. 

That weeps when earthly pleasure flie?. 

And heavfcn would scorn the frozerfheart. 
That melts not when the infant dies. 

And yet why mourn ? that deep repose 
Shall never more be broke by pain ; 

Those lips no more in sighs unclose, 
Those shall never weep again. 

Think not that the blushing flower 
Shall wither in the church-yard sod. 

4 Twas made to gild an angel’s bower 
Within the paradise of God. 

Once more I gaze — and swift and far 
The clouds of death in sorrow fly, 

I see thee like a new born star 
Move up the pathway in the sky, 

The star hath rays serene and bright. 

But cold and pale compared with thine; 

For thy orb shines with heavenly light, 
With beams unfailing and divine. 

Then let the burthen’d heart be free. 

The tears of sorrow all be shed. 

And parents cal my bend to see 
The mournful beauty of the dead ; 

Thrice happy— that their infant bears 
To heaven no darkning strains of sin: 

And only breathed life’s morning airs, 
Before its evening storms begin. 

Farewell ! I shall not soon forget ! 
Although thy heart hath ceased to beat. 

My memory warmly treasures yet 
Thy features calm and mildly sweet ; 

But no, that look is not the last, 

We yet may meet where seraphs dwell, 
Where love no more deplores the past, 

Nor breathes that withering word — farewell. 


BOOKS, Engravings. & the Periodicals, received at W 
i- w C. Little’s Bookstore. 

Several coses of English Book*. 

Paris editions of Corneille; Gil Bias; Don Quix t‘.‘; Molior**, 
FiOii&n; Goethe. &c. 

McCullock’s Statistical account of the British Empire. 

God worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe. 

Encyclopedia o£Geor r apny. 

Specimens of Foreign Literature. 

Perry’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 

Beauties of the Court of Charles 2d, quarto, plates. 

Pictorial Editions of Shakspeare, Greece, Common Prayer, 
Fables, Constantinople The Waldenese, Amerioon Scenery. 

Romance of Nature; Spirit of the Woods. 

Our Wild Flowers; Flora’s Gems. 

The Poets of America, illustrated. 

India Scenery, the Himmeley Mountains. 

The Gift, the Token, and the Literary Souvenir, for 1846. 

Blackwood, Bentley, Metropolitan, Edinburgh Quarterly, Kn ic. 
kerbockor, Museum, Lady’s Book, and Lady’s Companion, Cor- 
sair. 
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BY X,. G. HOFFMAN ] 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1839. 
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For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

FREEMASONRY, 

Comprehends within its circle every branch of 
useful knowledge and learning, and stamps an in- 
delible mark of pre-eminence on its genuine profes- 
sors, which neither chance, power, nor fortune can 
bestow. When its rules are strictly observed, it is 
a sure foundation of tranquility, amidst the various 
d'sippointmsnts of life; a friend that will not deceive, 
but will comfort and assist, in prosperity and adversity; 
a blessing that will remain with all times, circum- 
stances, and places, and to which recourse may be 
had when other earthly comforts, sink into dis- 
grace. 

Freemasomy gives real and intrinsic excellency to 
man, and renders him fit for the duties of society. It 
strengthens the mind against the storms of life, paves 
the way to peace, and promotes domestic happiness. 
It meliorates the tamper and improves the understand- 
ing. It is company, in solitude, and gives vivacity, 
variety, and energy to social conversation* In youth, 
it governs the passions, and employs, usefully, our 
most active faculties ; and in age, when sickness, im- 
becility and disease have benumbed the corporeal frame 
and have rendered the union of soul and body al- 
most intolerable, it yields a fund of comfort and sa- 
tisfaction. 

These are its general advantages; to enumerate 
them seperately would be an endless labor: It may 
be sufficient to observe, that he who cultivates this 
mystic science, and acts agreeably to the character of a 
freemason, has within himself the spring and support 
of every social virtue; a subject of contemplation, 
that enlarges the mind, and expands all its powers ; a 
theme that is inexhaustible, ever new, and always 
interesting* 

Abstracting from the pure pleasures which arise 
from friendship, so wisely constituted as that which 
subsists among masons, and which it is scarcely possible 
that any circumstance or occurrence can erase, ma- 
sonry is a science confined to no particular countiy, 
and extends over the whole terrestrial globe. Wher- 
ever arts flourish, there it flourishes too. Add to this, 
that by secret and inviolable signs carefully preserved 
among the fraternity, it becomes an universal language. 
Deuce many advantages are gained: The distant 
Chinese, the wild Arab, and the American savage, 
will embrace a brother Briton ; and will know, that be- 
side the common ties of humanity, there is still a 
stronger obligation to induce him to kind and friendly 
offices. The spirit of the fulminating priest will be ta- 
med: and a bi other, though of a different persuasion 
engage his esteem: for mutual toleration in religous 
opinions is one of the most distuingutebuig and valua- 
ble characteristic# of the craft. As all religions teaeh 
morality, if a brother be found to act the part of a 
truly honest man, his private speculative opinions are 
left to God and himself. Thus through the influence 
of masonry, which is reconcilable to the best policy, 
all those disputes which imbitter life, and sour the 
mppen of men, are aveided; while the common good, 
wre general object is zealously pursued. 

From this view of our system, its utilily must be 
sufficiently obvious. The universal principles of the 
art unite, in one indissoluble bond of affection, men 
of the most opposite tenets, of the most distant coun- 
tries, and of tile most contradictory opinions; so that 
n every nation a mason will find a friend, and in every 
clime a home. 


Such is the nature of our Institution, that in the| 
lodge, union is cemented b) sincere attachments, aud 
pleasure is reciprocally communicated in the cheerful 
1 i r nfTioa VirMip. the 


jvica; uiv^ to , 

observance ol every obliging office. \ irtue, the 

grand object in view, luminous as tne meridian sun, 
shines refulgent on the mind, enlivens the heart, and 
heightens cool approbation into warm sympathy and 
cordial affection. 


REASONS FOR MASONIC SECRECY. 

If the secrets of masonry are replete with such »d- 
vantage to mankind, it may be asked, why are they 
not divulged for the general good of society? To this 
it may be answered, were the privileges of masonry to 
be indiscriminately dispensed, the purposes ofthe insti- 
tution would bo subverted ; and our secrets being fa- 
miliar, like other important matters, would lose their 
value, and sink into disregard. 

It is a weakness in human nature, that men are gen- 
erally more charmed with novelty, than with the in- 
trinsic value of things. Innumerable testimonies 
might be adduced to confirm this truth. The most 
wonderful operations of the Divine Artificer, however 
magnificent, and useful, are ovelooked, because com- 
mon and familiar.— The sun rises and sets, the sea 
flows and reflows, rivers glide along their channels, 
trees and plants vegetate, men and beasts act, yet these 
being perpetually open to view pass unnoticed. The 
most astonishing productions of nature on the same 
account escape observation, and excite no emotion, 
e‘ther in admiration of the great cause, or of gratitude 
for the blessing conferrred. Even virtue herself is not 
exempted from this unhappy bias in the human frame. 
Novelty influences all our actions and determinations. 
What is new, or difficult in the acquisition, however 
trifling or insignificant, readily captivates the imagina- 
tion, and insures a temporary admiration ; while what 
is familiar, or easily attained, however noble or emin- 
ent, is sure to be disregarded by the giddy and the 
unthinking. 

Did the esseence of masonry consist in the knowl- 
edge of particular secrets or peculiar forms, it might 
be alleged that our amusements were trifling and su- 
perficial. But this is not the case. These are only 
keys to our treasure, and having their use, are pre- 
served; while, from the recollection of the lessons 
which they inculcate, the well informed mason derives 
instruction, draws to a near inspection, views them 
through a proper medium, adverts to the circumstan- 
ces which gave them rise, and dwells upon the tenets 
they convey. Finding them replete with useful in- 
formation, he prunes them as sacred; and convinced 
of their propriety, estimates their value from their] 
utility 

uIeful hints; 

The first business* of masons in ancient times was! 
to divide the members of the order into distinct classes, 
rising in grades one above another,' according to their 
respective degrees of merit. 

It was the duty of masters and officers to dispense 
instruction, to provide employment, and to secure to 
the laborer his wages, as they became due. It was 
their buisiness also to examine persons, and recom- 
mend them to such employments as were adapted to 
their capacities and purifications, to the end that busi- 
ness of importance might never be intrusted to unskil- 
ful or faithless hands. 

AU persons belonging to the lodge, and In particu- 


lar, candidates for masonic honors, were obliged to be 
industrious and frugal, that they might not only support 
themselves, but lay up something for charitable pur- 
poses. Great care was taken to encourage the lower 

grades to make proficiency in labor, learning and mor- 
ality. Such as excelled were promoted; ana as often 
as promoted, entitled to higher wages, and more desir- 
able employments. 

A plan so happily concerted, and so ably executed, 
could not fail of producing the most beneficial effects. 
Lodges at once became schools of science, and nur- 
series of virtue. None but honest, industreous and , 
skilful workmen, or those who discovered a disposition 
of becoming so, could be encouraged; but all such per- 
sons under the protection of the fraternity were sure 
to find employment, and reward according to their 
rank. 

But, in process of time, when the mechanic arts 
were carried to a degree of perfection, and were gener- 
ally known in all civilized countries, and of course need- 
ed no extraordinary patronage, the mechanical branch 
of this institution gradually yielded to the moral. So 
that freemasonry in modern times may properly be call- 
ed a moral science : and the meetings of lodges may 
with the same propriety be called “ feasts of charity,’ it 
being their great business and object to teach and enforce 
the observance of piety and benevolence. Veneration 
for God and love to the human kind are among their 
fundimental principles. And means of an universal 
language, and a member of salutary rites and regulations 
prcular to the order, they are able to maintain mutual 
harmony and friendship, and'to cany on a fre§ and 
general commerce of virtuous principles and benevolent 
offices throughout the world. 

Hence we see the importance of the institution un- 
der its present form and the propriety of entering into that 
respectable fraternity for the purpose of correcting vice* 
and diffusing knowledge and philanthvopy. 

But if this institution according to its original plaa 
and design be really good, if it be calculated to render 
mankind social and harmonious ; to make them honest 
and upright, true to God and their country, and to 
cement them together in the bemds of a virtuous affec- 
tion; then it will evidently follow that much care should 
be taken to prevent so good an institution from being 
corrupted. Feasts of chanty should never be turned 
into licentious revels; nor temples of friendship into 
theatres of treachery. And, to prevent these and other 
evils, to which lodges may be exposed, I beg leave to 
suggest to the fraternity three things. First. Caution , 
Secondly, Instruction. And thirdly. Disipline. 

First. In regard to the admission of membevs, 
much caution will be necessary, that you may not be 
imposed upon by improper characters. As it is the de- 
sign of freemasonry to create friendship; to make pro- 
vision for the relief of poor and distressed brethren ; to 
inculcate a filial reverence for Almighty God; and to 
encourage those personal and social virtues, which 
adorn an4 dignify human nature, and render mankind 
peacfuA and happy; the doors of the lodge must, there- 
fore, be forever barred against manevolent, the profane, 
the idle, the seditious, and unruly of every description 
For all such persons would prove but spots in your 
feasts of charity. While feasting with you, and feed- 
ing without fear, they would spy out your liberty, in- 
terrupt your peaceful intercourse, trifle with your 
moral lectures, sow diseord among brethren, and there- 
by bring up an evil report upon tne society, so as te 
counteract the benevolent purposes for which it waain- 
1 stituted. 
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Secondly, To preserve' the purity of the Order, In- 
struction is nCcesssanr. Masters and officers therefore 
should make it their business to pay particular atten- 
tion in lecturing, The mysteries of the craft are to be 
unfolded, and the moraj duties inculcated. Masons 
are not to be trained up in ignorance and vice. Their 
minds arc to be enlarged, and improved. They are 
to be frequently reminded of their obligations to love 
and worship Almighty God, to acknowledge him as 
their sovereign lord and master ; to keep his name sa- 
cred; and to govern their lives by the unerring precepts 
of his word. They must be taught to be gobd men 
and true; to be sober, industrious and charitable, up- 
right in their dealings, and peacable and benevolent in 
all their social intercourse. They are to be taught to 
walk in wisdom toward them that are without, making 
a diligent improvement of their time and talents; and 
having their speech always with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that they may Know how they ought to answer 
every man. They are to be admonished to avoid po- 
litical and religious disputes, together with all domes- 
tic broils and contentions, that they may live in love 
and peace, having conscience void ofoffence, and char- 
acters unspotted* from the world. 

Thirdly, That there may be no spots in your feasts 
of charity, it will be necessary to attend to dis- 
iplinc. 

It is to be expected that unworthy members will some- 
times creep into the lodge, notwithstanding all your 
caution, instruction and exertion to prevent them. And 
not only so, but persons, who were Once regular may 
grow careless, and so yield to sinful indulgences, as 
greatly to affect the reputation of the order. These 
things will require discipline. Unruly members must 
be reduced to order. Superfluities must be lopped 
off. The first rising of vice must be suppressed. 
Otherwise thedodge will resemble the field of the sloth- 
ful, or the vineyard of a man void of understanding, 
where the stone wall is broken dow'n, and the face 
thereof is overgrown with thorns and nettles. 

Bnt in the exercise of disiplin much prudence nrill 
be requisite. Some, will be corrected by a gentle rebuke 
while others may require severity. A proper discrim- 
ination therefore must be made. Such as have been 
guilty of a mere indiscretion must not be dealt with 
like wilful and notorious offenders, but must be ap- 
proached in all kind and compassionate offices of 
friendship; and if they possess a masonic temper, their 
sensibility will be affected by such an admonition, and 
their penitence manifested by a speedy amendment. 

Others again, who have grown more hardened in 
wickedness, and have repeatedly rejected your affec- 
tionate remonstrances, you must approach with earn- 
estness, trembling for the reputation of the craft, and 
snatchingthem as brands from the burning. But if 
they will not suffer themselves to be reclaimed either 
by your gentle, or more zealous exertion, after having 
exhausted upon them in vain every expedient 6S refor- 
mation, you must remove them, as so many spots and 
nuisances, from the society 

MISCELLANY. 

T HE AGE OF WONDER S . 

BY TIMOTHY TITTERWELL ESq. 

I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will “prove a 
cockney.” 

. My neighbor over the way, Colonel Swallowmore, 
thinks himself born in the age of wonders and no 
wonder he thinks so, for he reads the newspapers and 
believes them! It is astonishing how gravely the Col. 
gulps down every crude lump of monstrous fudge the 
papers contain. Sea-serpents, crook-necked squashes 
consumption cured, talking pigs, and three-legged 
cats, are nothing to an appetite like his. He believes 
electioneering speeches and predictions of political 
quidnucs. All is fish that comes to his net. “These 
.ate times ! Mr. Titterwell, these are times Indeed !” 

. says he to me, with a most rueful visage, as he lays 
down the newspaper— “What are we coming to! Peo- 
ple have got to such a pass ! Something is certainly 
going to happen before long. Pm really, really fright- 
ened to think of it. There heverwere such doings in 
my day. Positively Pve got so now that I an’t sur- 
prised at any thing at all — And so he shake* hi 9 
head, hitches u p his breeches, sticks his spectacles 
higher up on his nose, and reads the wonders of the 
day over again. 


Twenty-eigbt figvehd times has this Cditntty been 
irretrievably ruined Since t knew the Udldnel. Seven 
times has the World come quite to an end. Nineteen 
times have we had the hardest winter ever known 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. Twenty- 
one times there never was seeo such a backward spring. 
Forty-seven tirfle$ the approaching session of Congress 
has been one of uncommon interest; and thirteen 
thousand niue hundred and sixiy-six times has death 
snatched away the best man upon earth, leaving mor- 
tals inconsolable and society with an immense void. 
The mental agitations he has undergone in pondering 
upon the “wonderful wonders*’ that spring up as plenty 
as grasshoppers in this wonderful age, are not to be 
described ; for the Colonel takes an immense interest 
in public affairs, and cannot see the universe go to 
ruin abcu 1 : his cars without pangs of sympathy. 
Whatever mole-hill he stumbles upon, he makes a 
mountain of it. He thought the Salem Mill-dam 
absolutely necessary to the balance of power, and was 
certain the bridge over Peg’s Ruu was the only means 
of saving the nation. 

He went to bed in a great fright on reading in the 
paper that Emerson’s Spelling-book would overthrow 
the liberties of the country ; and he was struck with 
the deepest alarm when he heard of the feud that had 
broken out between the Houses of Correction and 
Reformation about a cart-load of chips. I shall never 
forget the anxiety that beset him last summer when 
the City council could not come to a choice about 
the Superintendent of Drains. The newspapers were 
full of the affair, and the Colonel, I verily believe, 
would have worried himself into p nervous fever had 
this alarming schism between the two branches of the 
city government been carried much farther. 

“A strange affair, Mr. Titterwell, a very mysterious 
affair,” said he. “There are some dark, under-ground 
manoeuvres going on in this matter, depend upon it : 
and really the Mayor and Aldermen”— here he 
turned up the whites of his eyes and shook his head. 
Heaven only knows what he thought of those great 
dignitaries However the affair of the drains got 
through without any great catastrophe to folks 
above ground, that ever I, could learn, and the 
Colonel’s consternation subsided for that short 
time. 

All the world were going road the other day about 
white mustard seed. “Pray Colonel,” said I, “what 
is white mustard seed to you or me ? Can’t we eat, 
our bread and butter, and sleep till six in the morning, 
without troubling our heads about white mustard seed? 
Didn’t we fight tire battles of the revolution without 
white mustard seed? Did n’t Samson carry off the 
gates of Gaza without white mustard seed? Didn’t 
your blessed old grandmother knit stockings and live 
to the age of ninety witout white mustard seed? Then 
whats the use of minding the dolts L iu the newspapers 
who tell you that white mustard seed is better than 
meat, drink and sunshine, and that we shall all 
die untimely deaths, unless we take white mustard 
seed?” 

The Colonel could not understand it it was a 
great mystery indeed, — but the newspapers were full 
of it, and he was convinced white rausutard seed had 
something in it, that would come out in due time. 
White mustard seed, however, has had its day; and 
the Colonel has probaly taken to saw-dust, as I heard 
him talk of Dr. Graham last week. But of all mor- 
tals the Colonel is the most prone to sympathise with 
the unfortunate public upon the loss of great men. 
I popped in upon him the day before yesterday, and 
found him’lamenting a huge public calamity. Three 
great men had fallen in Israel: — an eminent clergyman, 
an eminent country, representative, and an eminent 
dealer in salt fish on Long Wharf. The Colonel was 
triply dolorous upon the matter; society, business, 
politics, had suffered an immense loss, — a lns9 incu- 
rable irreparable, and so forth. I assured the Col. 
there was no great cause for apprehension, for the 
world was pretty sure to turn round once in ' twenty- 
four hours, whether great men died or lived. “The 
fact is, ColoneV* said I t “ great men may die as fas 
as they please for aught 1 care. I have not been frightesit | 
ed by the death of one o r ihem sinee an adventure the- 
happened to me in my ninth year, when I lived in that 
country.” 

“What is that? asked the Colonel. 

“I’ll tell you,” said I. j 

"On a certain day,— ~ never to be forgotten by- 


tV COMPANION 

rue* riews arrived in town that the Governor was dead* 
No sovereign prince, pontiff or potentate on the face 
Of the Oartii, ever appeared so gigantic and formidable 
to my childish eyes, as that harmless gentleman the 
Governor of Massachusetts. Imagine the shoe* 
occasioned by this announcement! Straightway the 
bells began tolling, people collected in groups f quid* 
nucs scoured from place to place, gossips chattered, 
children gaped in dumb astonishment, and old womeu 
with dismal faces ran about cioaking ‘the Governor is 
dead!’ To me these things seemed to betoken the 
general wreck of nature, for how the order of the 
universe could subsist after the dc^tth of the Governor, 
wa9 beyond my comprehension. I expected the sun 
and moon to fall, the stars to shoot from their spheres, 
and my grandfather’s mill-pond to upset. The hor- 
rible forebodings under which I lay down to sleep that 
night, are not to be imagined, and it was a long time 
ere I could close my eyes. In the morning I was 
awakened by a dreadful rumbling noise. ‘The Go- 
vernor is dead!’ I exclaimed, starting up iu a terrible 
fright. The noise continued: I listened, and discov- 
ered it to be nothing more than my old grandmother 
grinding coffee ! 

“The effect of this prodigous anticlimax can hardly* 
be imagined ; never in my life was I so puzzled and con- 
founded as at the first moment of this discovery. 
‘What!’ said I to myself, ‘is the Governor dead and yet 
people grind coffee? — Then it seems we are to eat our 
breakfast just as if nothing had happened. Is a great 
man of no more consequence than this?’ A new ray 
of light broke in upon me; I fell to pondering upon the 
occurrence, and five minutes’ pondering completely 
demolished the (lower supreme with which many a 
pompeous owl had stalked through my imagination. 
From that moment, governors, town clerk9, selectmen, 
representatives justices of peace, and great people of 
every degree, lost nine tenths of their importance in 
my eyes, for I plainly saw the world could da without 
them. 

“How often in after life have I applied the moral of 
this incident. How much moving eloquence and dire 
denunciation have I passed by with the remark — ‘That 
is, a great affair, no doubt, but it won’t stop a coffee" 
mill.’ ” 


From the Note Book of a Colonist. 

CAPTAIN JACK. 

In the year 1823, 1 was employed aB overseer on & 
sugar plantation on the the east coast of the river De- 
merary, in South America. Early in that year an in- 
surrection broke out amongst the negroes, and the 
white servants on the estates were assembled atStabroek 
the capital of the coloviy, embodied into a corps of 
riflemen^ and brigaded in different parts of the country 
with the regular troops. 

It so happened that I was stationed with a party of 

the-i— th regiment, commanded by Colonel . 

close to the property on which I had resided. I was 
thereby enabled to be of considerable use to the milita- 
ry authorities on several occasions, from my intimate 
knowledge of the localities of the neighbourhood and of 
the character of the people by whom we were sur- 
rounded. 

The communication between the plantations on the . 
coast and the town of Stabroek, is kept up by means of 
small schooners, which carry weekly thither the prod- 
uce ready for shipping on board the merchantmen in 
the river, and return laden with coals, provisions, and 
other necessary su pplies. These droghers, as they are 
called, are manned and commanded by negroes : to he 
a boat captain is a situation of great trust and emolu- 
ment, which is always filled by the best man on each 
estate. These -boat-captains contrive to pick up a 
good deal of money by carrying letters and passengers, 
the profits arising from. which is their perquisite. 

Whenever I had occasion to go to town, I generally 
gave the preference to a schooner belonging to Plan- 
tation Eugenia; she was the fastest boat on the coast, 
and her commander. Captain Jack, was a smart, actirgt 
well-behaved fellow, whose popularity with white su^r 
black stood hint in good stead ; for whenever it was 
known that the Engenia schooner was to sail the other 
drogers had but a small chance of prssengers. 

On one unlucky evening, soon after the msunrection 
broke out Captain Jack returned from Stabrok, with 
his boat full of strange negroes, who were cordially 
welcomed in the negro-yard of the Eugenia. Thit 
rer y night the dwelling hows® Mr. Forest***. the 
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proprietor of the estate, was attacked, and burnt to the 
ground, and he himself only escaped at the time, to 
die shortly afterwards of a fever brought on by the hard 
ships he had been forced to undergo in concealing him- 
selffrom his quick-gighted enemier. For two days lie 
lay without food or shelter in the cane-pieces, exposed 
to the scorching sun and heavy dews of a tropical cli- 
mate, and at night waded along the sea shore, up to 
his neck in mud and water, until he reached the house 
of a friend near town, where he expired in a few days. 

Colonel — wished to send notice of this outrage to 

the officer commanding at Stabroek ; and, as Captain 
Jack's character was above suspicion, he selected him 
to convey the express to town, and sent a seijeant on 
horseback tq direct him to prepare to weigh immediate- 
ly. 

The man rode to the Eugenia, and went on board 
the schooner, which was lying high and dry on the sand 
There was nobody to take cliarge of her ; her sails and 
rigging were cut to pieces, her rudder burnt, her anchor 
•and chain gone. Captain Jack was no where to be 
found. The serjeant returned to Mahaica post, and 

made his report. Colonel sent for me. He told 

me that he was aware I was well acquainted with Jack; 
and that he was informed a sort of friendship existed 
between us, — it, indeed, in those days, a friendship 
could be said to exist between a negro and a white man: 
that I knew his haunts and connections; and ‘that, if 
anybody could find him, I could. He said that he was 
now convinced that Jack was implicated in the crime 
committed on Plantation Eugenia, and that he would 
g.ve me fifty joes to secure hini,dead or alive before 
irght. 

At this period the very existence of the colony was 
in a most critical position ; the numerical odds against 
the whites wa* as a hundred to one; the negroes 
equalled us iu courage, and surpassed us in animal 
strength and indurence; on the other hand we were 
armed, and possessed that confidence in each other, so 
essential in the hour of danger. We had also in the 
colony the regiment Colonel— —commanded, 
and a small detachment of artillery. 

From circumstances which had occurred during my 
residence on the east coast, I had acquired such a re- 
gard for friend Jack, that f declare I would soooner 
have been instrumental in arrresting any whiteman in 
the colony, with the conviction which I had in this 
case, that his death would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of his apprehension. Still this was no time for 
a man to swerve from his duty, however painful it 
might be ; horrible atrocities had been committed by 
the insurgent negroes, and signal must be the punish- 
ment inflicted on the prepetrators, whenever they 
could be discovered. I therefore shouldered my rifle, 
and sallied forth, determined to do my best to appre- 
hend Jack ; not without a hope, however, that his well 
known sagacity and activity might render my exertions 
fruitless. 

I had hardly walked half a mile when, at an angle 
of the road, I came full on the very man of whom I 
had been sent in quest. I at once sprang forward, and 
sized him by the throat. His astonishment at this 
unfriendly greeting from me was so great, that he made 
no resistance whatever. My uniform showed that I 
was on duty, and his conscience probably apprised 
him of the cause of this hostile proceeding on my 
part. 

Colonel has sent for you. Jack," sr;il I. 44 I 

trust you will be able to account for the state in which 
your boat was found, when he wished you to tiske his 
despatches to town.” 

Jack made no reply, but shook his bend mournfully. 
I mentioned t > him to walk on before me towards the 
military post. He did so. Presently he stopped and 
turned round. Seeing that I unslung and cocked my 
rifle, he said. 

“Massa Edward, suppose Jack run away, you no 
shoot him ?’ 

“That l m nt certainly will. Jack. T have been or- 
dered to convey you dead or alive to Mahica, you shall 
go thither. I am sorry fot you from the bottom of my 
heart, for I am sure you have been unwillingly com- 
pelled to join in the destruction of Mr. Forster's prop- 
erty.” 

wb 8 qod reached the post, where I delivered over 
my prisoner to the guard. He was instanly taken 

before Colonel and several other officers, and I 

lingered in the guard room, ostensibly for the purpose 


r,f reposing myself, but really to see how my poor 
friend Jack would fare. After some time had elapsed, 
T grew tied of waiting, and shouldering my rifle, was 
walking out of the gate, when Colonel — - advanced 
at the front of the gallery before the officers’ apart- 
ments, and exclaimed in an angry tone, 

44 Where the It — 11 are you going to, sir? How dare 
you leave your prisoner without orders?” 

“I thought, colonel, that my duty had been ended 
when I delivered my prisoner to the guard.” 

“Did you, by , sir. remain where you are, and 

I’ll soon convince you of the contrary.” 

He then returned into the house for a moment, and 
reappeared followed by the other officers, and by Jack, 
who walked slowly down the steps towards me, while 
the colonel and his friends remained leaning over the 
front of the gallery. 

44 Now, Sergeant,’, continued Colonel , ” 

place your prisoner on his knees, with his face towards 
you.” 

Jack knelt down — not a muscle of his countenance 
quivered — he was entirely naked, and was remarkably 
muscular and well-made man. He looked like a fine 
bronze statue. Both he and I knew perfectly well 
that his life was foreited, and that he was about to 
die; but nether of us was prepared for what follow- 
ed. 

“Fall back ten paces,” roared Colonel- . 

I obeyed. 

“Now shoot your prisoner through the heart.” 

I was horror-stricken. Well aware that poor Jack's 
hours were numbered, I had never contemplated the 
possibility of being compelled my self to become his 
executioner in cold blood. I kuew, moreover that 
Colonel had no right to make me carry the sen- 

tence of the drum-head court-martial into effect. I 
was a civilian, a volunteer, and anon-commissioned of- 
ficer; and, from the various services which my local 
knowledge had enabled me to render him, I had no 
reason to expect such brutal treatment at his hands. 

As soon as I could recover from ray astonishment 
and horror, I advanced towards the gallery in order to 
remonstrate with the colonel. He turned away from 
me, and called to the officer of the guard to send two 
men forward. The men stepped out, and at his com- 
mand cocked their pieces and levelled them at me. 
Colonel then said to them, 

44 I am going to give my orders to that damned mu 
tineer. lif he doe9 not obey them instantly, shoot him. 
Now, Sergeant, make ready — present — fire !” - 

Jack sprang to his feet, and fell dead on his face. — 
My bullet had pierced his brain* 

Colonel tossed the purse containing the reward 

offered for Jack’s apprehension on the ground, close 
by his dead body, and walked cooly into the house, ob- 
serving, that until the Volunteers and Bucks formed 
some idea of military disipline from experience, they 
would give more trouble than assistance to the regu- 
lars. 

He lived to see the day when he gladly would have 
exchanged his whole regiment forascore of good rifles: 
yet he lived not long, — for three days after the tragedy 
which I have here related, he attempted, against our 
advice to pursue a body of negroes into the bush, 
with the whole force at Mahaica, unaccompanied either 
by vo’unteers or Indians. His men, encumbered by 
their heavy < lathing at d accoutrements, exhausted by 
the heat, and bewildered by the tiemendous torrents of 
rain which flooded the savannahs, fell an easy prey to 
their naked enemies. Not more than a dozen escaped 

to tell the tale of their defeat. Colonel K received 

a musket shot which broke his thigh. . He fell alive 
into the hands of his enemies. They had been Cap- 
tain Jack’s comrades and friends, and horribly they a- 
venged his death. 

RIVAL TO THE DAGUEREOTYPE. 

! If we believe the German papers, Leipmann, of 
Berlin, has invented a machine for obtaining correct 
copies of oil colored pictures, which is no less iugenious 
| than the Daguerreotype. For some years a little 
slender man, whose attire denoted poverty, was ob- 
served in the Museum of Berlin, where he was to be 
seen every week. Instead of walking through the 
galleries and examining the various paintings, fte was 
always in the Flemish room, stationed before the same 
picture, a portrait of Rembrandt. lie would remain 
there for hours together, his bauds behind his back, 


and his eyes fixed upon the picture. 

This was ascribed to eccentricity, whilst it was a 
serious and singular study .leading to a discovery which 
will form an era in the history of painting. M. Leip- 
mann was meditating upon the invention of a machine 
for reproducing oil paintings; and after ten years of 
persevering labor, he has Succeeded beyond all expec- 
tation.— At his residence are to be seen a hundred 
copies of that very head of Rembrandt, all of them of 
scrupulous resemblance to another. How he has 
achieved this is his own secret.— When one considers 
what privations he must have suffered in realizing his 
idea, one cannot help wishing that hi* efforts may be 
rewarded. With the assistance of a trust-worthy maid 
servant, he ha9 labored formany years, night and day, 
making sealing was at night to procure a livelihood.— 
[The most surprisng cireums ance is, that he did not 
previously make a complete copy of the picture but 
conveyed it home by parts, as he had it in his mind after 
visiting the Museum. , 

Thus, on one day was an eye, on anotho the 
nose, on the third alock of hair that he took home, 
which must have required whole years for the com- 
pletion of his task. He has produced with his machine 
i i one of the rooms of the Royal Museum, and in 
presence of the directors, 110 copies of Rcmhrandt’s 
portrait, painted by himself — a picture the copying of 
whbh n the usual way presents the utmost difficul- 
ties, according to the opinion of all painters. Leip- 
man’s capies are said to be perfect, and to give the most 
delicate shades of the color. He asks but a louis d'or 
for a copy. His invention excites universal admir- 
ation. 


A distressing scene, we learn from the Brockville 
Recorder, recently occurred at atrial at Perth, Upper 
Canada. The prisoner was indicted for the murder of 
his son-in-law. The scene is thus described: 

“During the investigation, the widow of the deceas- 
ed, who was at the same time the daughter of the pri- 
soner, was on the part of the defence, brought into 
court to be sworn. She appeared in mourning— pale, 
thin, and gready discomposed; and it was only with ex- 
ertions on her part, that she could keep composed 
enough to speak; however, nothing very material was 
elicited trora her. Her feelings frequently overcame 
her, and she burst out into loud sob9, at one of which 
times she cast her eyes upon the prisoner, and screech- 
ed “father, father The court of course ordered her 
removal; she had to pass her father, to whom she ex- 
tended her hand, in the midst of her sobs aud shrieks 
of “father, father!” The old man, in tears, reached out 
his hand to his widowed daughter; the hand which 
at the i assignation of his heart, had been the means 
alike of her misery and his own — she received it, and 
was taken away. The scene was tragical, and though 
between these humble individuals, bro’t the the tear* 
to many an eye.” 


A MISTAKE. 

A doctor, on calling . upon a gentleman who ha J. 
been some time ailing, put a fee into the .patient’s 
hand, and took the medicine himself which he hail 
prepared for the sick man ; he was not sensible of 
his error till he found himself getting ill, and the pa- 
tient getting better. 

LEGAL ELOQUENCE. 

A young backwoods lawyer lately concluded his ar- 
gument in a case of quart cfhimurn frigit , with the 
following sublime hurst: — “If, gentlemen of the jury, 
the defendant’s hogs are permitted to roam at large 
over the fait fields of my client, with impunity 
without pokes — then — yes, then, indeed, have our 
forefathers fought, and bled, and died, in vain !” ^ 

Gigantic Umbrella .^- An umbrella of the extraord- 
inary dimensions of 64 feet in circumference, gaily 
fringed, and standing 12 feet high, has been exhibited at 
Bristol, England. It was made for one of the African 
Kings, {ind is to be sent out by the first ship. It is said 
that this monster umbrella is for the purpose ofscreen- 
ing the King from the sun, when in consultation with 
his Ministerstri 

A DucJdng . — Mr. Paulin and the lady who accom- 
panied him in his ballon excursion, landed in the mid- 
dle of the Delaware— the queerest place to land on that 
we ever heard of. 
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POPULAR TALES. 
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FRANK LYTTLETON. 

v Frank was wandering home from the house of Gerry 
after the relation of these particulars, which gave him 
a new subject to muse on. It was a fine moonlit eve* 
ning. and he had set himself down on a slight eminence 
among some trees, at some distance from the sight of 
the house. He had been here an hour, his mind 
conning o*er the various,things he had just heard, which 
opened to him anew era in ^he life of his beloved, and 
picturing to himself many delightful dreams of future 
happiness, when he was startled by the crackling of 
a limb, and just as he turned to see the cause of the 
noise, a tomahawk whistled past his head and stuck in 
the tree against which he had been leaning; and look- 
ing up at the same time, he saw a tall savage in all the 
accoutrements peculiar to them when on a hostile ex- 
pedition, approaching him with speed, having a glisten- 
ing knife in his hand which appeared at that time his 
only weapon. Frank was totally unarmed, and as this 
was a new and certainly an unexpected situation to be 
placed in, he knew not what to do, and consequently 
tor the moment did nothing; but bethinking himself, 
he wrenched the tomahawk from the tree, and stood 
with it raised prepared for the combat. The Indian 
was within twenty feet of him, but contrary to Frank’s 
expectation he dodged behind the nearest tree, seem- 
ing to decline the comta . Frank. was in no mood to 
wait foe him, and liuie heeding the manner of his 
withdrawal, sprung into the open moonlight and rush- 
ed down the hill, soon reached the house breathless 
with haste; relating his adventure and displaying the 
proof of it which be had still retained. When he ar- 
rived at the house, he was surprised to behold a great 
bustle— all the laborers, seven or eight in number, be- 
ing gathered into the house and evidently preparing it 
for defence. It seems Gerry, while looking for his cows, 
had caught a glimpse of a crouching savage beneath a 
bush in the edge of the forest, and hastened immediate- 
ly to the mansion to give the alarm. Rumors had a 
day or two before reached them of straggling parties of 
Indians lower down the river, who had committed their 
depredations, killing and burning wherever their small 
numbers made it possible. Discovering then in this 
manner, the presence of these prowlers, they knew they 
had no time to lose, as they were certain of an attack 
before day break. They were too well acquainted 
with the nature of their enemy* not to make the most 
active and enegetle exertions to save their lives and fa- 
milies, as well as their property if possible. Most of 
the men had been often engaged with the same foe, 
and went to work with alacrity, though not without tre- 
pidation. They gathered all the families into the man- 
sion, collected their cattle and then set to work to for- 
tify the house. They scoured up four rusty fowling 
pieces that they had brought from the garret. The 
women were busy running bullets, and the men barri- 
cading all entrances, making conveniences for firing 
out of the chamber windows if necessary. The whole 
scene presented to the eye of Frank as he bustled 
round among the rest, was full of pleasurable excite- 
ment, though there was one cause of fsar— for the pre- 
cious jewel within the walls. He could not suffer 
himself to think that perhaps before morninglight, her 
curling locks might be dangling from the belt, of a 
savage warrior, or she hefeelf led into ruthless captivi- 
ty, still he could not deny that there was a possibil t \ 
nay for aught he knew a probability, that such might be 
the ?a»e. As these thoughts intruded themselves, he 
felt that he would have feced a whole tribe in her de- 
fence, and think her safety cheaply bought with the 
poor sacrifice of his life. 

Although the men suspected that the band which were 
lurking fbr their destruction < 9 rid be but sm?ll, they 
knew that the danger was imminent, and that the 
greatest exertion ana firmness was necessary. Mr. D 
was continually among his meh, consulting and co 
operating with them* It was considerably past mid 
night when they had completed the necessary prepara- 
tions, and they now watted in anxous suspense lor the 
attack which they were sure would be made before 
morning. Frank now retired to an inner room to have 
one more interview with her towards whom, since the 
appearance of this unexpected danger, all his medita- 
tions had been directed. He found her in tears, 
though he soon ascertained that it was no selfish emo- 


tion. Seating himself by her side, Frank took her 
hand gently in his, and drawing her closer to him, im- 
printed a kiss upon her pale cheek, while he parted 
the dishevelled locks from her forehead. Do not fear, 
Mary, he said, the Being who has brought us to enjoy 
so many bright hours together, and who has protected 
us thus for, he will protect us from these savages, 
trusting inyfate to Him, 1 will do all in your defence 
which mortal can do. Mary looked into his face with 
tearful eyes — you will not, you cannot exnosc youi^elf 
to the merceless attack of these monster**? oh, do not 
go, remain here with me, our men are sufficient to pro- 
tect the house. That is imjo sible F ank ie, lied, I 
cannot remain inactive while the house of my benefac- 
tor and most of all while you are in danger. Only say 
that your prayers shall accompany me and I will trust in 
God to escape unhurt. But should it please him that 
my life should be given up and you preserved, say that 
sometimes you will reflect with sorrow upon the fate 
of the young stranger who would have lived to bless, 
but died to save you. In all their previous intimacy 
there scarcely a day had passed without betraying by 
looks and token the mutual feelings which neither at- 
tempted to conceal, yet hitherto as if by a tacit agree- 
ment that had never talked about or confessed in 
words their attachments. But now when a few hours 
might seperate them forever, Frank felt that such a 
declaration from her own lips would nerve him to the 
combat and prepare him for any change. When he 
thus addressed her, pressing her hand warmly in his, 
she looked at him with glistening eyes not knowing 
what she said could only reply “I will, I will.” At this 
moment all further conversation was cut short 
by a yell fhat arose on every side of the mansion at 
once, the startling demoniac howl of the savages. He 
elapsed her in his arms, and after a lingering embiace 
and a long and clinging pressure of the Ups, he burst 
away and joined the men. The band of prowlers that 
now rushed upon the house numbered a little less than 
a dozen. They had laid their scheme so as to attack 
the house at every entrance at the same time. What 
was then their disappointment and rage to find every 
entrance fortified, and their intended victims in prepa- 
ration for their attack. To the main entrance where 
the men had principally stationed themselves, there 
came four or five savages rushing on with shouts and 
yells directly towards the door, the fiend like expres- 
sion of the countenance plainly visible in the moon- 
light. Among them was one who seemed to be their 
chief, who was conspicuous for his height and bold* 
ness, as well as by a large white sash around his waist. 
Having in a moment gained the door, they were thrown 
into confusion and indecision by the unex pected bar to 
their progress and while they were hudling together 
to make a united effort to force an entrance;- fonr or 
five shots were discharged into their midst. They ran 
off, yelling with rage, and dragging the bodies of two 
of their comrades after them. By this time those who 
had attempted the attack on other sides of the house 
had retreated and joined the rest. For half an hour 
no more noise was heard by those within the house, 
and nothing stirring in sight, but they vratehed the 
more guardedly as they were confident, the Indians 
would employ next some cunning stratagem. Accor- 
dingly after a time several dark bodies were discovered 
crawling along towards the place of their first attack, 
but extremely slowly and keeping behind fences or any 
thing in their way to protect them from the fire of the 
men, the bitter effects of which they had once felt.— 
At another wing of the house was an entrance over 
which was raised a small roof forming a little room 
which joined upon the house, though not so firmly but 
that it might be easily seperated. By climbing upon 
this little roof access to the windows above might be 
easily sained. This was too tempting advantage for 
the Indians to overlook ot despise. Accordingly F rank 
happening to be near this station with Gerry at his side, 
they kept a sharp lookout and were soon aware of 4 or 
5 savages carefully approaching in the shadow of the 
building towards this very place. They saw at once 
,that their design would bo probably to force themselves 
into the house above having been so signally d imp- 
pointed in do ng so below. Occasional/ shots were 
now fired bv the men from the place where the main 
body often had stationed themselves, and returned by 
the savages. Frank and liis companion were now at 
no loss to conceive that the attack of the Indians on that 
side where the firing then was, was a mere feint to draw 
away the attention of the hesiged from those who were 


approaching the other side. Gerry was for calling the 
men immediately to this place but Frank had a plan of 
his own in view, which he imparted to his companion, 
by which they could if they succeeded accomplish 
their purpose of defence better alone and in silence.— 
This was to strew a large quantity of powder upon the 
floor of the little outer room and as their situation ena- 
bled them to work unseen while at the same time they 
could notice every movement of the assailants, nothing 
was easier than to wait till the roof was covered with 
their enemies and blow the whole room to 
atoms. You are right, Frank, exclaimed Gerry 
and in a few moments the necessary preparation's 
were made. In this state of things they waited in si- 
’ence looking anxiously for the opportunhy to bring on 
this catastrophe which was not long wanting, for soon a 
t lfted head peered over the edge of . the roof and 
then the body of a savage was drawn carefully up 
and successively another and a third till there wert 
five dark forms cro ucning as they undoubtedly suppos- 
ed unseen upon the roof. At this moment they all 
gave an instantaneous shout and rushed for the win- 
dow. But it was their death-song. Tor in a moment 
they were all flying in the air and dropping mangled 
and dismembered and a heap of ruin. The explosion 
was so violent that it jarred the whole house, as if it 
were all going, but did no real, injury. F rank was mo- 
mentarily stunned and thrown upon the ground.— 
Here let us revert to our heroine. Impelled by her 
anxiety on acconnt of her father and Frank, she was 
just passing from the door where we left her, and open- 
ed the door in time to see Frank fall, as she supposed 
dead to the floor. Unconscious of danger at 9uch a 
moment, she rushed up to him and Frank a minute 
or two after awoke from the stunning effect of the ex- 
plosion to see the tall chief, yet conspicuous by his 
sash, in the act of seizing Mary in bis grasp, while ano- 
ther was alreaay coping with Gerry. In a moment 
Frank was on his feet as lively as ever, besides his pis- 
tols, he had no arms except a large old sword which 
had been found in the house and which he had buck- 
led on almost in sport. He rushed upon the 9avage 
who kept him off with his knife and kept retreating his 
object, appearing to carry off his prey at all hazard.— 
Frank could not use his pistols fearing to wound the 
captive instead of the enemy and his sword he could 
hardly use and every attempt to grapple with his sa- 
vage opponent was defeated by tbe brandishing of hts 
knife. But he was not inclined to act only on the 
defensive, he drew a tomahawk from his belt, and hur- 
ling it at our hero, he saw the movement just in time 
to anting aside, as it went whistling by his ear and 
clashing through the window beyond. Still Frank 
pressed him closely and as the savage made a despe* 
rate lunge at him with hts knife* he returned the com- 
plement if not with equal skill at least with equal effect, 
by fetching a quick sweep of his hanger upon the out- % 
stretched arm of the savage. The arm fell dangling 
at his side and the knife dropping to the ground. Frank 
snatched the knife and siezed the. savage by the throat. 

A tremendous oath was uttered by the seeming Indian 
in plain English, as he felt his arm disabled, and relin- 
quishing his prey he grasped Frank also by the throat 
and with his other hand attempted to throw him to 
the ground. In a twinkling, the knife was in his bieast, 
to the hilt, and as he staggered back, Frank repeated 
the blow, which proved a settler, and his enemy lay 
upon the ground at the side of her who was u minute 
before his captive. All this passed much quicker than 
I have related it, and as it had all been done under the 
shade of the house, and in comparative silence, and 
moreover as earii one was busy with his own enemy,. 
Frank had as we have seen been obliged to fight it out 
unassisted, But at this moment Gerry came up to 
him, pointing at the body of the Indian with whom he 
had been engaged, on the ground, though by the blood 
that trickled down his face, it see mod that he had been 
less fortunate than Frank in escaping unwounded.— 
“The Indian dog,” saya he. “We had a tough one, 
but my old Bariowe settled the job for him at last.”—* 
They both now carried the insensible Maty into the 
house, as several more savages were already rushing to 
the scene of the explosion. The men within were drawn 
by the same circumstance to the place where . Frank 
and Gerry, had been placed and comprehends^ the 
whole at a glance. They made short work of tneresr.. 
The savages had all collected on this side of the house- 
not more than four or five in the whole, and were indoj 
cisive whether to flee or make another attack, when tho 
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“~T3 mlf without f erpmonv discbareinir a vollv, ] cal sun. But how different is the case. Thi* hewren- now doe*. Wealth with her train of joy* wa* not 
thariwS? Iff half theh number, and the rest fled witi ly picture U but a representation of what may be. if made for him, the gay Wring ofacourt wa* not forh.m, 


out so much as remaining to return me nre. i ney piouiumw m atutm 

had now no more fears, and gathering up several bo- characteristic. Go visit him who well mgh numb* 
dies of their foes that were lying stretched around, four score and ten, 

thev returned within the house happy and thankful for Whir never had a dozen thoughts 

their great deliverance, . The Indian chief wa* still In h And ne ver changed their conrae; a „ a ueg wue . rarlu . „„ w u „ wu 

altve though bleeding profusely and n a *■'' T ° c «’ But told them o’er, each m its customed place, , d J of „ ab where h of the c / ptive 

and mucflo their astonishment a^'ngoodEngl.sh till night. Com you htoWry age, Jew WM h upoo %e willow, and wept like a ckld. 

requested to be laid upon a bed. and requestm th Liltle above the ox that grazed the field, The tremblill * h ^, d of the afflict Israelite conld not 

presence of Mr, D . , g - His reason rose; so weak his memory, sweep from its strings the heavenly roiflody of better, 

,n wondermg at all ‘his. but soil 7 h r « The name his mother called him bv, he scarce h £ di „ H « , d n ■ ’ f £ , 

9ee before L ™ ITave Ke,1,eml,ered; "-Pollok. for the effort woke within him affecting remembrances 

known e in C fo m me7times, and who is now paying the pe- I say, visit such an one, and he will present to von a of home, and I native land. /He wept when he remem- 

nalty of wrongs committed upon you and yours. You p cture of age without youthful improvement— a dreary bered Zion. He visited that once magnificent city, 
cannot have forgotten Serle ”— and as if the name re- b irren life devoid of all those fine feelings which eie- Jerusalem, m its ruins; and preached where Paul the 
c died even to his own mind, anguish that was over- v ite the soul and draw out the affections of the heart apostle raised his voice. This is the same man that 
powerin*, he sank back for a while exhausted, butsoon I in their greatest intenseness towards a Supreme Being, relied upon the charity and kindness of others for sup- 
regaining strength he recalled the whole history of his This is the deplorable condition of an innumerable port* This is the same man that was born in yonder 
former plots and his subsequent joining with the In- number even in this our enlightened land. Who will dwelling of poverty. Would that many such habita- 
dians. He was passing through this place with his pretend to deny but that these ignorant men, if they hons might send forth a Jonas King. If we look the 
company oflndians on apiedatory excursion, when he had etched in the buoyant part of life, this inestimable world through, tve shall see that nearly all w*o have 
by chance saw Mr. D— , an«l at once knew him. He sentence upon their hearts— time is precious — might woven a wealth of fame for their brows, have arisen 
had induced his Indians followers to attack the house, have superceded Franklin or Newton in disclosing to from very low circumstances, 
intr niinsr to avenge himself fully for all former slights, the world the beauties of natural philosophy. They To be continue^, 

by destroying the house and getting possession Of the did as many are now doing, amassing their wealth, de- ■™" lS,B S^ ATWB u^ a ^ 5=a=S9 
daughter, which was his chief object. But he was voting themselves to pleasure, and I may even add, * niinxin 


a representation of what may be, if made for him, the gay living ofacourt was not fortum, 
tion becomes our most distinguishing the flattery and applauses of the mob did not meet his 
Go visit him who well nigh numbers ear, nor did they impede his onward march to fame.— 
» D His labors were not confined to this nation; but he at- 


tempted to plant the standard of the king under whom 
he fought upon the very spot where he was rejected 
and despised when upon earth* He sat down by the 
cold streams of Babylon where the harp of the captive 
Jew was hung upoq^ the willow, and wept like a child. 
The trembling hand of the afflicted Israelite could not 
sweep from its strings the heavenly melody of better, 
happier dayi. “He could not sing One of Zion’s songs, 
I for the effort woke within him affecting remembrances 
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YOUTH. 


now a dying man and had only time to ask forgiveness intoxication— all of 'which are strong i *° **** EFFECTS OF LAUGHTER ON THE CIRCU- 

of Mr. 1) , and go to a higher tribunal. We have entrance of knowledge, and more particularly the true r\nr\ 

no more to relate except to say that Frank spent all gospel religion. LATION OF THE BLOOp. 

his vacations till he graduated at the house of Mr. The di fficulties which may plead why they do not The deep inspirations and the short and frequent 
T) ■■ , and having acquired his profession, he became adorn their minds and advance in intellectual education expirations made in the act of laughing, have a direct 
himself master of the house which retained the same are more imaginary than real. Among the excuses, influence 0,1 the heart, increasing the quanliy of blood 
fair mistress it had previously possessed. poverty stands at the head, though it is indeed the last ^thin its cavities in the same manner as the quantity 

. Scrope. and least apology that should be made. This objection w ithin these is increased by muscular contractions. 

Oct. 1839. vanish it seems to me by a mere cursory glance Ting condition of the heart, as might be anticipated, 

■. ' "■ at those who have risen from this state to places of w ||j Tar y j n pro pot tion to the violence and duration of 

CHARACTER* eminence and trust. Jonas King the great traveller, t ^ e paroxysms of laughter. When these are moder- 

- . . . M , iiMnrv Con na» ion a , n< * w ^ose known to a great extent atCj t ^ e m j n d j 9 only exhilerated, or, to use a common 

For tl* American MuoniciUg..ter Liuruy Companion. throughout the United States and very exteosivejy in expression, “ the heart become* joyful but if laugh- 

. . th® Eastern continent, was the son of poverty. His j ng j ncrea sed or prolonged beyond certain limits, a 

Youth is the time for improvement, for strict men- parents were severely burdened with indigence, yet geries G f effects, more orles* injurious, frequently su- 
tal discipline— and for the acquisition of nameless other they were destined to send forth a son penniless and ^^ene. Pain in the cardiac region and headache then 
reauisites, which tend directly to form the character, destitute of all the necessaries of life to become a shin- come on> ^ ,f thc par0 xysms be immoderate, the 
and lay a solid permanent foundation for future emm- i n g ornament in the world. Poverty was no obstruc- quant i ty 0 f blood propelled into the brain is such, that 
ence either in the religious or literary world. The ira- tion to him— no hindrance to the cultivation of his j* he intellectual powers become greatly excited, and 
portance of its being accomplished in the spring time mental powers— he went forward with an impetus, sometimes to such a degree as to cause their tempora- 
of life when the youthful mind is susceptible of the every young man should, and is now promulging the aberration. Even convulsions follow immoderate 
least impreisun, every in elhgent person is fully aware, glad tidings of salvation to the benighted heathen.— fits of laughter, and I have known death take place 
Every day experience teaches us that the age of man- In the early part of his Ufe we see him travelling miles from excessive laughter caused by titillation. A dis- 
hood, amid troubles, anxieties, and perplexing cares, is to obtain an education without one fnend to aid him, tur bed action of the heart is usually observed in those 
not a proper time for the cultivation of those talents and relying solely upon the charity of the teacher to affected with hysterica, which may account for the 
which have been assigned i s; but for the application whom he had introdneed himself. This is the manner paroxysm of laughter, the risus sardonicus , the hiccup 
of them to whatever profession or business we may pur- in which that noble man first commenced his career, and t h e more remarkable phenomena which are 
•sue. I would not be understood to say, that improve- and similar to this have many of our most distinguished characteristic of that disease. Laughter, indeed, 
raent cannot be made by those advanced in age; but personages. Horace was born in an obscure little great i y disturbs a heart already irritable This was 
that this should in a great measure be done before he cottage in Venus ja now called Venosa, near Rome.— gtrikingl)r exemplified in a person who hid -a disease 
launches upon the tempestuous sea of life— before he P jvertw attended him for a long ti n ,e andaLer struggling of lhe heart, and who could not indulge in laughing 
knows what it is to depend upon himself for support, through innumerable difficulties he became apromi- without the increased action of the heart by which it 
If the youth neglects this, there is great probability he nent character at the court of the king. He found was accompanied, always causing violent headache.— 

will fall a prey to the f 9 no; tio is, glittering toys, and time to compose his admirable odes, even with the mul- ptfarfoop ^ Diseases of the Heart . 

pomp of the world, when he shall have arrived at a titude of duties at court attending upon him. Shak- r 1 

more mature age, and ; t length be swallowed up in the gpeare carried this mark of genius. He was the son of ROB ROY MACGREGOR 

vortex with scarcely time to take a farewell conscience a butcher, and in his youth scene-shifter to a theatre; ’ 

smiting look at mis spent hour?. but soon after he swayed the stage with his innimita|>le When this chieftain was on his death-bed a gen- 

It is evident the young will never advance one step productions. tleman whom he hadreason to consider as an enemy 

towards mental cultivation unless they rightly value Milton, through want, was compelled to sell his Pa- re ^ utl ? te< Jto admit him to 


more mature age, and ; t length be swallowed up in tne gpeare earned this mark oi genius, we was tne son 01 ROB ROY MACGREGOR 

vortex with scarcely time to take a farewell conscience a butcher, and in his youth scene-shifter to a theatre; ’ 

smiting look at mis spent hour?. but soon after he swayed the stage with his innimita|>le When this chieftain was on his death-bed a gen- 

It is evident the young will never advance one step productions. tleman whom he hadreason to consider as an enemy 

towards mental cultivation unless they rightly value Milton, through want, was compelled to sell his Pa- ca»e to see him. On being requested to admit him to 
time, unless they feel the importance of improving it as radise Lost for the paltry sum of five pounds. Frank- . I™-* 1 **®* he said, No enemy shall see Rob Roy 

it should be. The youth whose mind is bent on plea- linro 9 efrora a printer’s boy to the immortal phUoso- t “ c P® 81 ™*® of defeat. Raise me up ; put on jny 
sure, whose whole time is spent in the pursuit of it, pher . c, 1 othe *’ b “ ckIe on «™», then admit him.’ He was 

thinks not his wasted hours will cause a pang when old Suffioient have been mentioned to establish the point, 0 ,~ e ^ . 5 l “ e guest was received with cold civility by 
age shall come upon him. He does not reflect that that poverty is no hindrance to mental cultivation. I tne dying man, and in a short time departed. ‘Now* 

the wheel of time is swiftly rolliog him onward to the will now proceed to show that poverty is generally, in- s ^ ld , ^ now tk® 

grave, that resting place of all mortals. If he did, deed I may say always, an advantage. The youth who The piper appeared, Rab Roy shook hands 

what a change would there be in his conduct— what a is placed in affluent circumstances and rolls in wealth, wl .“ l and de8| fea him to play *Cha tuile mi 

change would there be in the conduct of all our youths, does not value time— ^loes not see the importance 01 tuileadgn, and not cease while he continued to 

The evanescent toys and pleasures which so much en- an education to that extent, he would if the reverse breathe. He soon expired, with the voice of war 

gaged their attention would be totally abolished. The was his lot. He places his dependence upon pedigref P^^tug around him. 
fascinating charms that are so strongly wound around and money, while the other relies upon bis own exer- • 


fascinating charms that are so strongly wound around and money, while the other relies upon )iis own exer- - lwrrQnnMr'irvroin'M 

their hearts, and are as dear to them as their life-blood, tion. If you wish to spoil a child, to unfit him for all MISCONCEPTION, 

would be snapped and scattered to the four winds of usefulness in the world, place before him the prospect As a canal boat was passing under a bridge, the 
heaven. Who does not at once perceive the happy of an immense fortu le. Then mark with what rapid!- captain gave the usual warning, “Look out !” when a 
change that would be wrought to the community at ty his soul will begin to contract, what aoigardly dis- little Frenchman, who, was in the cabin obeyed the 
large; — who does nbt see that this world would be very position he will have. It is more than probable he will order by popping his head out of the window, which 
nearly allied to that paradise above? Instead ofgroping turn out a wretched spendthrift, a beggar, or something received a severe thump by coming in contact with 

• • 1-1 1 .l u t - r t - _ t ri I LJi _:ii f .L. 1 Tf-J i t. : „ 


in ignorance, the blazing light of truth would fling i's infinitely worse. In the case of Jenas King, 1 believe a pillar of the bridge. He drew it back in a great pet , 
radiance into every corner of the earth. Error ar.d if he had not been born comparatively in a hovel, his I and exclaimed, “Dese Americans s«y lookout when dey 
superstition would vanish like shadows beneath a vetti- name would never have shone with that brilliancy it 1 means look in." 
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CRITIC! S M- 

[The following biting criticis.m, is from the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. The editor handles Willis 
without mittens. Willis may be said to be fairly on 
the road to the temple of — Bruramelism.] 

N. P. WILLIS. 

Literary readers are, for the most part, apprised, that 
the gentleman whose name'heads this article, (who, as 
jg writer ot both prose and poetry, has acquired no in- 
considerable distinction,) has recently united with Dr. 
Porter in the establishment of anew periodical in N. 
York with the title of the “Corsair”. As was to be 
^peered in that great emporium of fashion and novelty 
as wpll as of commerce, this paper, aided by the repu- 
tation of its editors, has fuldenly sprung into the full 
maturity of patronage, and promises to hold a high 
rank in the well contested field of competition. In or 
der, we presume, to render its pages more attractive, 
Mr. Willis embarked early in the summer for Eng- 
land, dft a voyage of literary picarooning ; and since hi? 
arrival there, has regularly supplied the “ Corsair ” with 
contributions under the somewhat untasteful title of 
“Jottings down in London.” These consist, for the 
most part, of scraps and gleanings, picked up by the 
writer from his old familiar haunts in the English me- 
tropolis, are, many of them, strikingly descriptive of 
the manners, fashions, and follies of that “Great Ba 
bel.” We havereadthem as f r s No. IV., and whilsi 
it is admitted they contain muen of the force, piquancy 
and originality which distinguish the author’s prose 
compositions, they are by no means free froVn the af 
feetation, puerility, an egotism, that have likewise mar- 
red especially his latter writings. That we do not 
point out these faults and blemishes without reasona- 
ble cause, we instance, in proof of the writer’s affecta- 
tion, the everlasting straining after epigrammatic smart- 
ness and point, the profuse sprinkling of French and 
Italian quotations, and the constant introduction of 
phrases peculiar to particular classes and professions, 
which are any thing but pure English; and we certain- 
ly do not regard it as otherwise than puerile in Mr. 
Willis gravely to inform his readers through the pages 
of the “.Corsair,” that Count D’Orsay had formed an- 
alliance to introduce the white crav.1t into fashion — 
that the latter’s “beauty is in high preservation — his 
life altogether reformed — his diet milk, and is houroi 
retiring to bed ten o’cloqk, P. M.” That “Lady 
Blessington’s different carriages, are each, in their style 
the most beautiful turn-c uts in England”— that the 
“Crack-raen ride without martiagals, and the best turn 
outs are driven without a check rein” — that th^ queen’s 
riding hat is not becoming, owing to the shape of hei 
nose, and that her majesty, when in full gallop, is,apt 
to hold her month open. These arc but few of the 
very important similar items of information with which 
the republicans of New York are amused and enlight 
cned. It is possible that the exquisites and “crack- 
men” of old Gotham may relish such diet, but for our- 
selves we confess that our appetites would incline us to 
prefer more simple and solid food. 

The sin of egotism is too glaring throughout these 
London jottings, to escape the most careless observer. 
Without -a superabundance of charity, a person might 
well suppose that the end and aim of the author was 
to celebrate his own achievements and illustrate his 
own importance in the circles of high life. I ldced 
M*. Willis's personal vanity so constantly throws him 
into the foreground of his own pictures, that it is often 
unpleasant, if not painful, to contemplate them. In 
representing the great difficulty of procuring admission 
to “Almack’s,” — the sanctum sanctorum of London 
fashion — he fails not to inform us that the Lady Pa 
tronesses (who we shrewdly suspect are a silly set of 
beldames,) had favored him with a ticket; nor does he 
conceal the boast, that in that mysterious inner temple 
of exclusiveism, he, Mr. N. P. Willis, felt quite at 
home in familiar ItU-a-Utc with dowagers of rank and 
maids of honor, conversing about the busts of English 
and French Venuses — and the pretty ankles of Ameri- 
can women. He is quite familiar with the highest poli- 
tical dignitaries— with the most renpwned in art, sci- 
ence and literature — with most splendid in title and 
wealth, and the most beautiful in the empire of fashion. 
He sits in the opera box and chats familiarly with Lord 
jQrongham — rides out with the beautiful count D’Or- 
fciy, (very bad company we should think)— perambu- 


lates with Bulwer — is invited t(r Lady Stepuey’s and 
Lady Morgan’s, along with the Persiah Ambassador, 
and his royal highness the duke of Cambridge — sits by 
4 Boz,’ at the dinner to Macrendy, which is presided 
over by another royal duke— dines with a whig baronet 
and the next day with three tory lords^-and, in fine, 
neither eats nor drinks, rides nor walks, without coming 
in clcs3 contact with some of the “Corinthian pillars 
of polished society.” But one of the b:\-t of good 
jokes remains to be told. Our countryman, Webste*, 
it is known, is now on a visit to London, and his great 
reputation has won for him, there, independentl y of the 
usual attentions paid to distinguish strangers, the par 
Ucul«r courtesy and kindness of such men as Brough- 
im, Hallam. Mtltnan. &c. — and yet lie, we arc told, is 
indebted to Mr. Willis for the great favor of satisfying 
the higher circles that the American statesman, orator, 
lawyer Webster, is not Mr. Noah Webster, icho wrote 
the Dictionary. This most interesting fact is commu- 
nicated bv Mr. Wi lishiniselfin No. IT. of tin * Jottings j 
lown in London,” and* the natural inference will be. 
let who will imagire the contrary, tint Mr. Willis is a 
much greater man in London, than Mr. -Webster is, or 
can ever possibly be. We confess, when we first read 
this self sooteing paragraph from the author of 
“Fifst impression in Europe.” “Letters from tinder 
i bridge,” &c., we could not suppress something like 
a smile of derision, ard it was difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, either that Mr. Willis’s last impressions 
were entirely erroneous, or that his associates in Lon- 
lon high life, were a much more- egregious, set of nin- 
nies than we had supposed them to bo. Can it be that 
the statesman who has so long shared the supremacy 
of the American Sena:e, from time of the war of 1812, 
to the present moment, should not be distinguished by 
intelligent Englishmen and English women from the 
highly respectable lexicographer of the same name? — 
We own, if the fact be true, it is most marvellous. 

After informing us, in Jottings, No. 11, that “there 
are great numbers of American ladies in London, and 
^hat/hey seem to be good deal the fashion”- — that 
Mrs. Van Bnrerr’s quiet and high bred manners are 
v f r rr u h talked of,” — and that Major Van ?uren 
himself, like his brother, has been received quite as a 
orince royal — admited to the House of Lords,” — &c. 
Mr. Willis makes the following unchivalrous remark : 
“Miss Sedgwick is li ere.but she scans to require a trumpe- 
ter .” Now we ask, in the name of charity, why did 
not Willis step forward and "become fhe trumpeter ' of 
rhis neglected lady himself? No one better knew her 
listinguished claims to respect and attention ; and he 
who could famil a‘se with lords, and flirt with duches- 
ses, who could even place the character and quali- 
fications of Daniel Webster himself in their true light 
before London society, could have had noxlifficulty 
in trumpeting Miss Sedgwick. Cruel, unkind “ Cor- 
sair !” Not only to turn your back upon your gifted 
countrywoman, hut absolutely to wound the feeiings 
of herself and friends by publishing a sarcasm Upon 
her friendless condition! — Verily, Mr. Willis must sup- 
pqse that no misfortune can befal man or woman, so 
great, as to be out of the fashion. That the elevated 
mind of the authoress of” Redwood” anl Hope Les- 
lie,” could sustain itself, even against the affliction of 
London neglect, we do not dou&i; and that she would 
be more likely to be contaminated than improved by 
intimate contact with its heartless society we doubt 
still less. Of what materials that society is composed 
how frivolous, insincere, stupid and unprincipled — 
is abudantly shown bv Mr. Willis himself in almost 
every page of his “ Jottings.” 

We have now to prefer a charge against Mr. Willis 
of very grave import— one which we should gladly have 
passed over, hut tha* our agency, huinhle as it is in the 
moral and literay censorship exercised by the American 
nress, imposes upon us*a strong obligation to notice it. 
It is. that in one gross instance at least, he hasmanifes- 
t ‘d a reckless disregard of his own reputation, by wan- 
tonly betraying to the world conversations of a private, 
delicate andxonfidentia! nature. That we do not ven- 
ture this accusation rashly, we transcribe from Mr. Wil- 
lis’s own account of his sayings and doings at “Al- 
imcls.” 

“Tn the course of the evening I found myself vis-a-vis 
in the quadrille to the queen’s most beautiful maid qf 
honor. She is daughter of Lord Rivers, rather tall, and 
combining a most majestic enbonpnint of figure, with a 
slightness of limb, and a tenderness and srateliness of 
neck, seldom seen in such graceful proportion. To 


the three hundred pounds a year, which, the maids of 
honor receive for dress, the qpeen, uiy partner inform- 
e 1 me, has added another hundred, thinking the sum 
insufficient. You know, probably, that on their mar- 
riage they receive a dowry of one thousand pounds. 
Then there are the ladies in waiting, who are of the 
highest rank of nobility, and the bed-chamber women, 
who receive also three hundred pounds a yqgp-, and are 
gene rail ladies of good birth in reduced circumstances. 
These all take their turns of service for two months 
together. My pretty and uoble informant gave me 
these household staistiesq- very good natr r ‘dly, bet vecn 
pastorale and dos-a-dos ; and as she was closely cop- * 
nccted with/hose who had the best chance of knowing 
I asked her a question or two touching the personal 
qualities of her majesty. She thought Victoria fancied 
herself very beautiful, ‘which she was not-deqide.ly,’— . 
and that she was very impatient of a difference of opin- 
ion w hen in private with her ladies. She admitted, 
however, that she was generous, forgiving and ’cleverer 
than most girls of her age.’ When alone with two or 
rhYee of her maids, she said the queen wa$ ‘no mare 
like a queen than Any body else,’ — and was very fond 
of a little fun or a bit of scandal — or any thing that 
would not have don if other peoples were present/ As 
far as it went, I tlii lk this might be relied on as the * 
impression her majesty makes upon those Who daily* 
associate with her.” 

Now, we hold it to be clear, that whether the beau- 
tiful and confiding daughter of Lord Rivers should erer 
be informed or not, that these revelations of palace se- 
crets had been published to the ‘world, Mr. Willi* 
stands wholly unjustified ‘ in the part he has" acted* 
Whether the young lady loses or retains her place * 
near the queen’s person for her indiscreet candor in 
representing majesty what it really is — a jest— ^the 
odium will nevertheless cling to Mr. Willis for .having 
wound himself into the confidence of a credlous young 
girl with the deliberate design of betraying her. This 
is indeed a species of piracy, oi plundering by the way,” 
which however it may suit the taste or accord with the 
designs of a “Corsair,” m ill merit the reproof of 
every honorable man, and every honorable wopian 
too. 

Before we conclude our notice of Mr. Willis and his 
new periodical, we will state that in No. J V of his “Jol- 
tings,/ he announces, that he had engaged, as “a reg- 
ular correspondent of the Corsair,” a Mr. Thakeray, 
who is styled the “cleverest and most gifted of the ma- 
gazine writers of Lbndon.” He is also stated to be 
the author of the “Yellow Plush Papers,” and the 
“Reminiscences of Major Galiagan” — “a writer for 
Frazer, and Blackwood, and the principal critic of the 
Times.” In fact, the editor of the “Corsair” repre- 
sents him as “one of the cleverest and most brilliant, 
of periodical writers” — and when they parted, Thac- 
keray was to pass over to Paris the day after, and forth- 
with commence his weekly contribution to the Oorsafr. 
Now it so happens, that the first letter of this cleverest 
anfl most brilliant ot periodical writers has appeared, 
and we have lead it through with .great eagerness and 
vivid anticipation. How sadly are our hopes some- 
times destined to be crushed ! We do not find in it 
that evilcnce of supetlativc merit which the author of 
“Pcncillings by the Way” would discern at a 'single 
glance. On the contrary, we think that Mr. Thacke- 
ray has much of the dandyism, affectation, and puerility 
of Mr. Willis himself. Let us take, for example, one 
or two of the concluding paragraphs in the first letter 
from Paris : 

“ What feelings we may have in finding good friends 
and listeners among strangers, far, away — in receiv- 
ing, from beyond seas kind crumbs of comfort for our 
hungry vanities, nhich at home, God, wot get little of 
th's delightful food— in gaining fresh courage aud 
hope, for pursuing a calling of which the future is 
dreary, and the present but hard. All these things, O 
“ Corsair,” hac^ better be meditated by the author in 
private, than as the fashion is uow-a-days, poured over 
y ( rds ot papers, in fluent streams of ink. With which, 
farewell. I hear the dinner bell ringing, and lo! white 
aproned scullious bear smoking soups . across the 
court.” * 

We doubt vefy much wethar Mr. Thackerary will 
elevate the literary tone of this country, which is now 
low enough, Heavens knows. He belongs to • that 
school, we apprehqnd, whoso sole ambition it is to 
minister CD the frivolous tastes and appetite# of tl\e 
most frivolous and fantastic class among 
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literature as wdll tte lft dress and matincta. Strong 
lease &nd t classical refinement hfc may iiavti; and dotibt- 
|e&hdi9MA #e aw afraid, like a great many others, 
lifc looks upon literature as a trade, and speculates far 
more upon the amouot of pleasure he is to give, than 
the good he is to do. Let us not . however, prejudge 
t&s “regular correspondent of the “Corsair.” Some 
bf his subsequent efforts may justify the high sounding 
botes of praise with which his first appearance before 
the American public has been heralded. 

We have thus indulged in free, but we hope im- 
partial commentary upon Mr. Willis‘s inetropoliton 
gossip. We have no expectation . however, that any 
arrow which we can speed, will even ruffle his plumage. 
Like the peacock in his stately strut, the gentleman 
is evidently sp much in love with himself that even 
keener reproached thao ours would fail to disturb his 
composure. We leave him, therefore, to his destiny, 
consoling ourself with the reflection, that our remarks 
may possibly benefit others if not the author of “Joltings 
Down in London.” H. 


AME RICAN gASDNIC REGIS TER. 

ALBANY, SATUP.UAY, NOV. 2, 1839. 

U LTRAisjti . — We Yankees may truly be said, to a- 
bound in notions , We are ultra in politics, ultra in 
religion. ultra in temperance, and in fact we are ultra 
in almost every thing under the sun. Jt is this ultra- 
ism which destroys us. If any kind or philanthropic 
object is started, no matter what be its public utility 
ultraism immediately rears its hydra head, and clogs 
its operations, until those who really entered info its 
measures with cleap hands and pure hearts, are often 
compelled to abandon „it in disgust. Temperance 
commenced in the reformation of the drunkard, but its 
usefulness became nearly paralyzed by the overzeal- 
OU3 destruction of orchards, and the quixotic crusade 
against sacramental wine. Then, again, the reforma 
tion of epicureans was followed by Graham's sawdust 
bread and bran puddings — and the female ultraists, de- 
termined not to be out done, about this time commen- 
ced an uncompromising war against confections and 
cakes at their social parties. AH these things have 
had |heir day, and like other worn out rattles have been 
thrown aside for new ones. These remarks have sug- 
gested themselves, from reading certain resolutions and 
proceedings of the “ Non-Resistance Society ” of Bos- 
ton. This society convened last month, and was in ses 
sion for three days. Members were present from all 
the New England states ; as li^vise many from New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. The Troy Mail, in 
speaking of the society, facetiously observes, that the 
mixture of genders among the members in attendance 
seemed to be the most remarkable event recorded.— 
Mr. L. Capron, was appointed President, and Maria 
W. Chapman, Recording Secretary, for the year. 

The meeting resolved, that all penal codes are a 
nullification of the precepts of Christ— that man was 
never made to govern man — that every man who takes 
part, by voting or otherwise, in the civil government of| 
this country, does a very naughty thing — that navies 
and armies ought to be done away with, and the mililia 
system abolished — (in the last of which opinions we 
entirely concur) — all of which are duly recommended 
to the adoption of man and woman kind at large. Such 
are the sentiments and conclusions of another branch 
of the family of Ultraists. 


culpiible ih publishing advertisements of this kind* 
Without a strict examination into the merits of the case 
Nine tenths of the cases, will turn out, that some poor 
broken hearted wife is obliged as her last resort, to 
leave the bed and board of her husband, driven away 
by the concubinage or something else of him who has 
sworn to “love, protect and cherish her,” as appears to 
be in the present instance. It is true, there are cases, j 
where it may necessary for a man to post his wife, for 
his safety — bat such cases are .rare. There are nine 
worthless husbands to one bad wife, and if the press 
would make it a rule never to add injury to outrage 
uutil the truth was known, it would add to their credit, 
and be the means of affixing the brand to the right 
forehead. 


The AVoo dsfock (N. B.)Times of the 12th instan 
informs us that Colonel Mudge and Mr. Featherston- 
augh, have concluded their exploration through the 
disputed territory, and have proceeded to Quebec.— 
The party attached to th* expedition have returned. 
Nothing has transpired, says the Times, that can be 
fully depended on, as to the result of their, investigati- 
on; but adds, as the rumor that no highlands corres 
ponding to the terms of the treaty have been discovered 
except at the source of the Penobscot, where they 
are Baid to' be “decidedly visible.”— No doubt! 

To Correspondents.—' The “ Impromptu” of a sub- 
scriber, shall have a place. 

The dhristian Harp — is a neat little work which has 
been sent to us, containing Hymns and Spiritual Songs 
— with appropriate music, adapted to the use of fami 
lies and praying ctrcles, and to the various meetings 
of religious worship, recognized by the different deno 
minations of Christians ; the music arranged for two 
and three voices. It is published by Charles Dingley, 
of New- York, once a month, at 12£ cents per number, 
or $1 per annum. 

Installation. — The Rev. Thomas E Vermilye, 
D. D. late of this city, was installed into office, 
one of the pastors of the Collegiate church, of the city 
of New York, on Sabbath evening 20th. 

A Philadelphia paperstates that a child was recently 
frightened to death, by the foolery of its inconsiderate 
parents. The father and mother were committed to 
prison for murder. 


The Washington Globe says, that orders have been 
given to prepare a sloop of war, and a seboner, with 
all possible dispatch, for cruising on the coast of| 
Africa, in execution of the laws of the United States 
against the disgraceful traffic in slaves, and for the pro- 
tection of our lawful commerce in that quarter. 

The Pickwisk papers have been translated into the 
Russian language. 
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have complied with the request of j 


Posting. — “Whereas, my wife Mary, has left me 
and my house, &c. This is to ' forbid all persons, 
&c.” 

“Whereas, my husband has' published that I Mary 
have left his house, dec * * * * I told the woman he 
has living with him, that I should not stay, &c ” 

The above is the substance of two advertisements 
published in an exchange paper. Wfe have always 
thought that the editors of newspapers were criminally 


There was subscribed in New Orleans, up to the 13th 
instant, the sum of $2,811 75, for the relief of the 
Mobile sufleres. 


Mr. Cooper has a new work in the press, to be 
called the Path Finder, or our Inland Seas. Natty 
Bumpo, says the U. S. Gazette, will be introduced in 
all the vigor of youth, and touched by the tender 
passion. 


The health of New Orleans is not considered suffi- 
ciently re-established to invite the- unacclimated to 
come back; nor will it be till really cold wether sits 
in. It Natchez it continued severe- An Augusta there 
is some abatement, 


MAR HIED 

By the Rev. Jacob Leonard, jr., in this city,* on the 
22dinst. Charles B. Gay, of this city, to Lucretia 
Johnson, daughter of the late Jacob- Johnson, -of 
Schodack. 

By the Itev. B. f. Welch of Albany, Mr. Wm. 
Bentley jr., of Lebanon Spa, N. Y., to Miss Jane A. 
Moore of Troy,*N. Y. 

On the 2 Sept, by the Re». Stephen R. Smith, Mr. 
James Bleeker, to Miss Ann Kinnear, daughter of - the 
late George Kinnear, all of this city. 

On the 28th in6t. by the Rev. J. L. Hodge. James 
W . Parsons, lo Miss Eliza Gcay, both of this Sty. 

In Taunton, M*ass. on the 16th inst., by the Rev. * 
Mn Malthy, Noadjah M. Childs, esq., of Salina, V. 
to Martha, daughterpf Mr. Simeon Brewer of Petei* 
sham, Mass. . * 

In Burlington, Bradford county. Pa., on the 25th 
ult., by C. Barnes, esq., Mr. Benjamin Holdca Taylor 
of Troy, to Miss Ruth Maria, eldest daughter of Gen. 
Samuel Me Kean, of the former p!ac€. 

In Newburgh, on the 23d inst., by the Rev. Robert 
Shaw, Mr. Leonard D. Nicoll, of N. Windsor, to Miss 
Ann, eldest daughter of Gen. G. O. Fowler, of the for- 
mer place. 

In Buffalo, on Wednesday morning, by the Rev. 
Dr. Shelton, James Purdy, esq. counsellor at law, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, to Mary Beaufort,* daughter of Wil- 
liam Hodge, esq., of Buffalo. „ 

In Canterbury, Orange^ounty, on the 19th inst. bv 
the Rev. J. Silliman, David M. Westcott, jr. of Goshen 
to Miss Jade Dolson, of Canterbury. 

In New York, on the 21th inst. by the Rev. Dr. 
Anthon. Edward C. Center, to Elizabeth Mary, daugh- 
ter of Reuben Withers, esq. 


DISD. 

Near the village cf Elmira, Major General Mathew 
Carpenter, aged 80 years, 

On the I4th inst. Lieut. Charles S. RidgleV, of the 
U. S. N,avy f son of General Charles Steret Ridgley, of 
Aon Arundel county, Md. 

At Windsor Hall, near Newburgh, Charles Ludlow, 
esq., formerly of the U. S. Navy, in the 58th year of 
his age. 

At the residence of his father in Solon of . typhus 
fever. Geo. R. Hathaway, son of Gen. Samuel Hatha- 
way i in the 23rd year of his age. 

On the llfh in9t. of the prevailing fever, at the Ba- 
lize where he ie9ided for the last two years Dr. Halsted 
Hermans, son of Mr. John Hermans, of Albany, aged 
31 years. 

At Westfield, Chathaque county, of apoplexy, o.i 
the 25 inst. Mrs Mayica Seward; wife ol B. J. Seward, 
Esq. (brother of Gov. Seward) 

In Elmira, after short illness, Mrs. Amira, wife of 
Mr. Robert H. Thompson, and daughter of the late 
Major Gen. Mathew Carpenter. 


DOOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840, or Court of 
•■-®Que«n Victoria; a series of portraits oft f.e ladies of 
the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully engraved by 
the Findens, with illustrations in vers^superblv bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts* for 1840, with lar^e 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picuroiqim 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Marv 
Kussell Milfordsplendidly bound inTurkey morocco and 
gold , imperial 4to- 

Charncter and Costume for 1640, 21 illustrations design 
ed and drawn from nature, with descriptive (otter pre^j*, 
handsomely 6ound in moroebo and gold imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 
ished engraving*, with illustrations, by the Countess ef 
Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 

These v splendid works have arrived and may l>c 
seen at 

W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, 
corner of State and Market. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REG^TEK, 

Is Published every Saturday foyj.. G. HOFFMAN 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAVERN, A LB ARY. 

Terms. — To city subscribers, %'teo Dollars anti Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive their papeis 
by mail, Tivo Dollars j payable on the receipt of the 4tii 
Number. No subscriptioh received for a less term tln-i 
one year. Back numbers at all times furnished. 
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THE HINDOO MOTHER. 

Where a soft stream ran marmuring by 
A Hindoo mother stood, 

She gazed with deep and steadfast eye 
Into the silvery flood. 

She looked upon the lovely babe 
That slumber'd in her arms, 

And coqld she throw it in theatream 
Ifcnd part with all its charms? 

But to appease the gods she mpst. 

Her own dear child destroy ; 

But see ! the babe smiles—' 'tis a dream. 

His face lit up with joy. 

And could she gaze on him so fair. 

Those eyes of placid blue ; 

Yes— but 'twas with an idiot stare, 

For now she nothing knew. 

Thus here the unhappy mother stood. 
With madness in her eye, 

The stream seem'd to know her destiny. 

As it gently passed her by. 

£re she one thought gave to the babe. 

She dashed it from the shore, 

Then gave one loud and maniac laugh, 
And sank to rise no more. 
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TO THE AUTUMN FOREST. 

BT WILLIAM J. PEABODY. 

Resplendent hues are thine! 

Triumphant beauty — glorious as brief! 

Burdening with holy love the heart's pure shrine,' 
Till tears afford relief. 

What tho' the depths be hushed! 

More eloquent in breathless silence thou, 

Than when the music of glad songsters gushed 
From every green-robed bough. 

Gone from thy walks the flowers! 

Thon askest not their forms thy paths to flock; 

The dazzling radiance of these sunlit bowers ‘ 
Their hues could not bedeck. 

I love thee in thespriog. 

Earth crowning forest! when amid the shades 
The gentle South first waves her odorous wing, 

And joy fills all the glades. 

In the hot summer time, 

With deep delight thy sombre aisles I roam 
Or, soothed by some cool brook's melodious chime. 
Rest on thy verdent loam. 

But O, id|en Antumn's hand 
Hath marked tn^beauteous foliage for the grave, 
How doth thy splendor, as entranced I stand, 

My willing heart enslave! 

I linger then with thee, 

Like some fond lover o'er tyskriebsn bride; 

Whose bright, unearthly beaqty tell that she 
Here may not long abide. 

When mt last hours are come, 

Great God! ere yet life's span shall all be filled, 

And these warm lips in death he etfer dumb. 

This beating heart be stilled,— 

Bathe thou *n hues as blest— 

Let gleams of Heaven about my spirit play! 

So shall my soul to its eternal rest. 

In ypry pass away! 

WHAT IS SOLITUDE? 

BY C. r. HOFFMAN. 

Net hi the shaoowy wood. 

Not in the rock-ribbed glen. 

Not where the sleeping echoes brood 


In caves untried by men ; 

Not by the sea-swept shore 
Where loitering surges break, 

Not on the mountain hoar, 

- Not by the breathless lake, 

Not on the desert plain 

Where man hath never stood, 

Whether on isle or main— 

Not there is Solitude. 

There are birds in the woodland bowers, 

Voices in lonely dells, 

And streams that to the list'ning hours 
In earth's most secret cells; 

There is life on the foam-decked s 
By the ocean’s curling lip. 

And life on the still lake's strand 
Mid the flowers that o’er it dip ; 

There is life in the rocking pines, 

That sigh on the mountain's crest. 

And life in the courser's mane that shines 
As he cours the desert's breast. 

But go to the crowded mart. 

Mid the busy haunt* of men ; 

Go there and ask thy heart— 

What answer makes it then 1 
Ay, go where wealth is flinging 
Her golden lures around— 

Where the trump of Fame is ringing— 

Where Pleasure’s wiles abound : 

Go, if thou wouldst be lonely, 

Where the phantom, Love, is wooed, 

And own there, there only, 

Midst crowds is Solitude. 

* 

JOY. 

Joy is a bird! 

Catch it as it springs; 

It will return no more 

When once it spreads its wings. 

Its song is gay bat brief 
The voice of sunny weather; 

But, ah! the bird and leaf 
Vanish both together. 

Joy is a flower! 

Pluck it in its bloom; 

'Twill close its petals up 

If darkker skies should gloom. 

It is a lovely thing, 

And formed for sunny weather: 

But, ah! the flower and spring 
Vanish both together, 

Joy is a child! 

Seize it in its mirth; 

For soon its lip will know 
The withering taint of earth. 

The eye is bright as truth, 

A type of sunny weather; 

Bat, ah! the smile and youth 
Vanish both together! 

THE HISTORY OF LIFE. 

I saw an infant in its mothers arms, 

And left it sleeping : 

Years passed, I saw a girl with woman's charms. 
In sorrow weeping. 

Years passed— I saw a mother with her child 
Aod o'et i languish: 

Years bro't me back, yet thro* her tears shosmiled 
In deeper angnish. 

I left her — years had vanished— I returned. 

And stood before her; 

A lamp beeide the childless widow burned— 
Griefs mantle o'et her. 

In tears I found her whom I left in tears. 

On God relying; 

And I returned again in after years. 

And found her dy ing— 

An infant firsthand then a maiden fair— 

A wife— a mother^— 

And then, a childless widow, in despair I— 
Thai met a brother 
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foundry four limes the amount ©f their bill. 
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S ERIFFB OFFICE City and county of Albany, August 

7, 1839. 

ELECTIONOTICE — A general election ‘is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4th, 5th, and 6th, days o t November next 
at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in the notice front 
the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTOHKa., Sheriff; 
State o. New York, Secretary k Office, ? 
Albany, Aug. 15, 1839. J 

Sir— Notice is hereby given you that the term of service of 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate District of this state 
will expire on the last day of December next, and tt.a» a senator 
is to be chosen in that district, to which the county of which yoo 
are sheriff belongs, at the general election to be held on the fourth, 
fifth and sixth days of November next. 

You will also take notice, that a vacancy has been caused is 
the representation of the Third Senate District, by the death of 
Noadiah Johnson, a senator from that district, whose term of of* 
fice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840; and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy is to be eftikk at the 
said next general election. 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to bn submitted to the people at the said election, 
at whioh the electors are to vote, M For the election of Mayors b* 
the People," or 44 Against the election of Mayors by the People.* 
At the same election the following officers are lobe choaen, viat 
Three members of Assembly. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Seoretary of State. 
2LB. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in wruiaf 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, ana 
annex -thereto a copy of this notice. You are also to pubhshthe 
said notice and oopy in all the public newspaper* printed in your 
county. 
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E lection notice —sheriff** office, city ana 

County of Albany, October 11, 1839. Notice in 
hereby given that at the next general election to be held 
in the county of Albmur on the 4th, &th, A 6th days of 
November next, a Senator is to be choaen to represent 
the Third Senate District in the Senate of this State 
the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned; end that 
ree Senator* ara to be chosen at the said election to 
represent the said Third Senate' District, according to e 
notice from the Seoretary of State, of whioh a copy in 
annexed, 

MICHAEL A ETCH Eft, Sheriff. 

STATE OP NEWtYORK, > 

8* c ret art's Office, Albany, Oct. U, 1839. J 
To the 8heriff of the County of Albany— 

Sir: Notice is hereby given you that since the general 
notice of election was issued from this office, on the i5tb 
day of August last, a vacancy has happened in the repre- 
sentation of the Third District, by the resignation of 
Edward P. Livingston, aSeoator from that district, whose 
term of office would have expired on the last day of 
December 1841; and that a Senator to supply the said 
vacancy it to be chosen at the next general election, to 
he held on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days November next.— 
There are' therefore three Senators to bo chosen inthe^ 
Third 8enate District, (comprising among others thY 
county of which you are Sheriff} at the next general 
election, viz: one i» the place or Jfames Powera,wbose 
term of service will expire on the last day of December 
next; one in the al&oe of Noadiah Johnson, deceased; 
nod one in the place of Edward P. Livingston, resigned. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary pf State. 

N. B. You are to give notice of the abovoinentioned 
election in writing to one of the inspectors of each town 
and ward in your county, and to annex thereto a ehfcy of 
his notice, feu or* also to pofelieh such netiew nod 
opy in all public newspapers printed in your ooanty. 
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BY L. G. HOFFMAN.] A LB AMP, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1839. 



EXTRACTS, 


From an address delivered before die Grand Lodge 
of South Carolina , fifty five years ago . 

Freemasonry is an institution of very remote antiqui- 
ty: it is the growth of no clime; it lias nourished in all 
parts of the globe; it is understood in every language; 
indeedit may emphatically be called the language of 
human nature. While governments founded in fraud, 
deception, or injustice, have been swept away by the 
revolutionary hand of time; while whole nations have 
either disappeared, or have so changed by great natural 
or political convulsions, as not now to be traced; free- 
mnsonry, like a venerable fabric founded on the strong 
and unshakable pillars of piety, charity and benevolence, 
has stood the test of time, resisted the shock of ages. 
Such have been the benefits to mankind from this ad- 
mirable institution, that while all others have in their 
turns experienced the wrath of arbitrary governments, 
freemasonry, upheld by conscious innocence and the 
universal reputation of its merit, has ever escaped the 
ruffan fangs of tyranny and the lawless gripe of anarchy. 
When ruthless despots, aware that masonic principles 
opposed a barrier to their fierce ambition, and eager to 
establish their tyrauny on the ruins of virtue and phi- 
lanthropy, have attempted to abolish freemasonry w ith- 
in>their dominions, they have soon found it so deep 
rooted in the affections of the people, as to be compel- 
led to forego their detestable designs. 

^This preservation of our Order for so many ages, 
through so many dangers and revolutions, and so great 
a portion of the world : while it must inspire us with 
the liveliest gratitude to the greaP-Architect of the uni- 
verse, cannot fail to warm our breasts with the purest 
sentiments ofattachment to it, and to prompt us to the 
exercise of all those virtues which have constituted its 
basis and conduced to its permanency. 

Charity is the brighest jewel in the masonic temple: 
it is a virtue which more than any other must as- 
similates man to his beneficent Creator : it opens the 
heart to the divine effusions of unlimited sympathy and 
benevolence, and rubs off that rust which would gather 
around it and corrode every exquisite sensation. But 
it is a virtue of reflection as well as of feelings ; in the 
due exersise of it, reason, no less than impulse, has 
its duty to perform; these should be properly tempered 
and balanced, for while, on the one hand, cold reflec-| 
tion ought not at all times to benumb the generous ex- ' 
ertions of an amiable impulse, so, on the othci, ought 
not an ardent seusibility to stimulate to an improper 
■Iavishmeut of that which might be wanted loi more fit 
occasion. Happy is it torus, my brethren, that the 
bountiful hand of nature has been so prodigal of its 
blessings to this country; that the calls on human 
commiseration are, pehaps, less frequent here than 
in any part of the world. In this young and flourish- 
ing nation, industry can scat cely fail to be rewarded 
with a decent competency; and idleness ought ever to 
meet a freemason’s frowns. Still, even in this fruitful 
land, poverty and distress will sometimes await the a^ 
ged and the infirm : there will also be some, who, in 
spite of the utmost exertions of a laudable industry, will 
be overtaken by unavoidable misfortune: these, with 
the unfortunate brethren of other climes, who seek 
among us a shelteffrom transatlantic miseries, will claim 
and will always receive the benevolent aid of our soci- 
ety. 

Before 1 quit this subject, I will mention one species 


of charity, which though not of the passive kind, though 
not a positive but a negative virtue, is notwithstanding, 
attended with great social benefits:! mean that kind of 
charity, which restrains us from thinking too unfavora- 
bly of each other, the neglect of this virtue has often 
been the source of great disorder: mankind are but too 
prone to indulge an uncharitable disposition, to ascribe 
the worst views and motives to those who differ from 
them in the occurrences’ of life: this imputation of sin- 
ister designs produces an acrimonious state of society, 
and begets divisions, productive of social misery and 
public unhappiness. In the organization of the hu- 
man mind, and in the structure of civil society, was it 
not intended that there should exist a variety of opinion? 
And when these neither disturb the public order nor en- 
danger »he public welfare, should not candor give cred- 
it to others for the same purity of veiws w hich we are 
conscious of possessing ourselves? 

A scrupulous adherence to our engagement is a 
high masonic virtue ; a strict observance of good faith 
between man and man enlivens the toilsome path pf 
bu is ness and makes ourduties easy and pleasant; wdiere- 
as captious and evasive practices add fresh burthens to 
our labors, and obstrnct us with difficulties, far greater 
than those naturally incident to ordinary operations of 
trades and professions. As there is no being more 
despicable than a tricky character, one who is always 
on the watch to overreach his neighbor and take ad- 
vantage of his credulity, and indulgence, so is there 
none more respectable than an honest and industrious 
mechanic, who maintains and educates his family, ben- 
efits mankind bv his work and his example, and honor- 
ably fulfils his engagements. Such a citizen is indeed 
far more useful to society, than many of a different de- 
scription, frequently and improperly called gentle- 
men. 

F rom the contemplation of these domestic and neigh- 
borly virtues, allow me to lead your minds to the sub- 
lime contemplation of « virtue, which acts oc a more 
enlarged theatre, and swells the bosom to a more com- 
prehensive scope of reflection. 

You will readily perceive that love of our country is 
the noble sentiment alluded to. A good freemason 
must be a good patriot; but patriotism, like many other 
virtues, has been so often prostituted by the ridiculous 
mummetiesand wicked artifices ofimpostors, that it is 
necessary to discriminate between genuine and spurious 
patriotism. 

When I speak therefore of this virtue, I mean not 
that mock patriotism, which in all ages, and in all free 
countries, has been seized on by the ambitions as a 
cloak to cover base and insidious designs; which bedeck- : 

eti with the ailuriug grab of tinsel jargon, has been as-j 
sumed to conceal the foulest purposes; which under the 
mask of hypocrisy, and with the parade of pompous lan- 
guage, has ever found subservient to the most despi- 
cable and selfish views; which, at one time, has been 
employed as a stcpladderto power, and at another, as 
an engine of destruction to rival popular and obnox- 
ious competitors: I mean not that mock patriotism, 
which has been the siren song of seduction of the knaves 
to cajole and ensnare the fools : I mean not that satire 
on patriotism, which blazons its ow n merits in ranting 
declamation and frothy professions, which draws from 
time out of none xistence little ephemerous insects, 
which glitter for a moment in the glare of their own 
creation, and then dissolve into their original nohentity 
I mean not that profanation ofpatriotism, which, while 
it utters from the lips the most precious and pious eja- 


culations for the public weal, impiously bears in the 
heart the most atrocious designs against puclic tran- 
quility, and national independence. But I mean that 
heavenborn patriotism> which announces itself in deeds 
of public utility ; which delights in the maintenance of 
law, in the support of order, in respect for the magis- 
tracy, enforcing, by precept and by example, every 
moral and religious practice; which displays itself in 
habits of industry and frugality, iu virtuous education 
of one’s family, and in the faithful performance of all 
the relative duties ofa man and citizen. 

Enlarging still further his views, every good free- 
mason should embrace, in his system of philanthropy, 
the whole human race ; universal benevolence should 
share in his bieasta place w ith those social affections, 
which are of a more local complexion. 

This expansive and magnanimous philanthropy will 
of course excite him, while he delights in his own do- 
mestic prospect to invoke the divine protection for 
those unhappy nations, whicn are now desolated by the 
scourge of w ar, and public calamity ; and to implore 
the Almighty Ruler of the universe, to stay the aveng- 
ing sword, and to restore peace, liberty and happiness, 
to so many millions of our miserable fellow crea- 
tures. 

Finally, my brethren, let me exort your proper at- 
tention to your religious duties. Religion, were it not 
even inculcated by our Divine Master, would reccom- 
mend itself to all enlightened men and civilized socie- 
ties by the purity of its precepts and the excellence of its 
practices. Religion, by softening the manners and 
subduing » the unruly passions, unites mankind in the 
bond of brotherly love, and, like freemasonry, consti- 
tutes a most salutary and durable cement to society. 
Do we not learn from history, that in proportion as 
nations have receded from the principles and practice 
of religion, they have advanced to ferociousness or re- 
lapsed into barbarism? And in our own country, it is 
not undeniable that in proportion as religion sheds Its 
benign influence over society, do justice, order, and 
felicity prevail? 

I have now rapidly passed over some of the most 
prominent features in this beautiful system of moral 
freemasonry. To have enumerated them all, or to 
have dwelt more minutely on those that have been se- 
lected, w'ould have exhausted your patience. You will 
have observed, my brethren, that to accomplish the 
view s of the Great Artificer of the world, and to be ap- 
proved as true and perfect freemasons, you have man? 
important duties to perform; you will likewise have ob- 
served, that begining within a circle of the moredomes- 
tic and social duties, your bosoms must dilate to the 
more enlarged circle of the public duties you owe to 
your country ; and that, not confining your affections 
even there, the heart must afterwards expand to the 
spacious circle of human nature and, sw ell with emo- 
tios of universal love and benevolence. A due cultivation 
of these virtues will invigorate the cementing principle 
of brotherly love, which is the grand basis of freemason- 
ry ; for nothing is more true, “ that the better men 
are, the more they love one another.” The practice of 
these virtues, will also smooth away those asperities, 
which are lound in the vale of life, and make us glide 
more gently down it, to that future state of bliss, which 
a life so 9pent will insure us. 

Thus having fulfiled the purposes of your creation, 
and done honor to the inestimable principles of this 
institution, you will, by approving yourselves good free- 
masons, at the same time approve youi selves goodmen, 
good citizens, and good Christians. 
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CHARACTER. 

For the American Masonic Roister and Literary Companion. 

YOUTH. 

CONTINUED FRO>fc OUR LAST. 

There are indeed many other thin g9 beside penury 
which exert an unhappy influence, and which it would 
be inexpedient to mention here. Every one who has 
come to the fixed determination to have a liberal edu- 
cation must iriake np his mindto meet with many oppo 
sing obstacles, and disappointments. To every one 
disappointments will occur. They will meet mm in 
every condition of life, whether in the parlor or a' the 
plough, whether in high or low circumsta ices. They 
areas necessary as our very exsisten* e. The man 
who ploughs through the surges of disappom^men 
that are continually rolling upon him, and rides rri 
umphant like the ship that obeys her helm in a storm 
desetves far more ciedit than ho who repinesand mnr 
murk at the dispensations of Providence. There is no 
the least shadow of doubt, but that Intellectual ad 

rancement is*far more fapid under their influence. 

They may propei ly be comnared to the hand ofthp 
polisher wh'ch rubs the gold that it may bonom* 
brighter and shine with more lustre. Fn these conflicts 
a man must have some goal, some point upon which 
to fix his eye, or he will fall a prey to them. At. sea 
the inexperienced mariner dares not look down 'rum 
the mair-'op upon the turbid swelling waves, lest his 
giddy brain plunge him info them; but he looks look 
•and holds fast— so with the youth: he mus’ not rdof 
at the difficulties and trials around him and beneath 
him, but look aloft and cling to. Many are apt to thin’ 
when they are visited in this manner that if is^heir In- 
to be miserable in the world, and they lie down "ike the 
lamb before the wolf and are d ’votlred: wh«re*i*j if thev 
would put on a peaceful mind and a calm resign uir*n 
all things would redown to their benefit and pass bv 
leaving a rich blessing. The above? remarks are rf| 
peculiar importance to the young, especially ifr hev 
desire to obtain a liberal education. It is true. Un^e ! 
decision of character, and it is fhedu’y of eve»v to- 
to be possessed of this; if they are, all the mourn ins 
that are made of petty troubles w .mid dhninish inf. 
niolc-hills. rhe world would be oac smooth surlac* 

like the untroubled sea where evory bark misfit Mid" 
peacefully and calmly into the haven of rest." I inr 
thus far enumerated the impediments aitending a course 
of ins ruction. I shall in conclusion confine mvscl 
to the course to be taken in acquiring it. 

The youth’s object, like the patriots of oW, ehoul 1 
be the' welfare of all. lie should gra^p the whole 
world, and aim at its prosperity in all lie does and says 
for it is the world for which he lives, it is the worl 1 for 
which he was made. He is not placed here to f.ve for 
himself, to bo wrapt wholly up in self, but for some 
thing more ennobling and soul elevating. The youth 
who has enlarged views is a happy man, because his 
object is large. happiness is in proport ion to the object 
Take a man that “lives where his father lived/* and 
never let his thoughts run farther than over the spot of 
ground he occupies*— who almost believes the. 4 sun no 
broader than his father'* shield’*— and his happiness is 
comparatively nothing. Besides, he is a dead weight 
to the prosperity of a nation, because his influence is 
exceedingly bad— he is a stumbling block over whit h 
many stumble and sink down into a self -ronsoliu* 
State. We cannot expect to reach the height our 
mother country has, unless we take large and loftv 
views of things, ami a youth is as capibleV doing it 
as any one. Borne are indeed awake, but the pauritv 
of their number ran effect nothing discardable. I f 
lenmirg consis ed i .the lew aid grovelling ideas which 
characterize ho great a jo tion of the human family, 
we should long ere this have challenged competition 
with the world. 

Writing ffolish compositions , is the legitimate off 
spring oftb’S contr ictedness, this microcosm of man. 
Hereiq prriapsisas insuperable a barrier to educa- 
tion as^nv that can be found. It binds the soul of man 
down to earth— it throws a chain around him that 
mult be broken if he wishes to rise above the common 
level of mankind. It is strange, (the more this isl 
made the subject of reflection, the more puerile w Ir 
ft appear,) that young men who have had so much 
light— who have been brought up to feel the impor 
tance of composing that which is solid and wilt conduce 
to their benefit— sriM so disgrace themselves by writing 


and even publishing foolish un witty pieces, which tinually breaking, a id the unhappv projector onlv con 
they would fain have esteemed as marks of genius. It quered one difficulty to encounter another. Perhaps 

*" *' ' ’ * : * J i • . - 1 


is in this manner, many a youth who might have made 
the world shake by his eloquence, who might have 
made kings tremble upon the r thrones, and even the 
in a 1 b-e acknowledge his equality with o hers, has 
totally destroyed h s relish for every thing but the low 
and vulgar compositions of the day wFrch maybe 
found in too many of pur period cals. Why cannot 
tip' vou ig aspirant for honor and fame, raise his mind 
■’ h* tie higher than the intellectual emetics that we 
re. obliged to see in almost every paper that comes 
from the press? It is just as easy to write that which 
wdl reflect honor upon a person, which will enable 
him to fill stations of trust, as it is to write that which 

will degraded! im in the estimation of men. 

fn fine, it is just as ca<y to wrie scnsgfKhtonsencc. 

It is not because they know no better, "because thev 
have no motives— for ihey have all that earth tail 
prase n , 'heir future .prosperity and welfare. 

As another m*»ans of promoting education, I would 
mention, the tey imt use of cv'?'nrtrrrtn*ous speaking 
This has not been sufficiently attended to in most of) 
our institutions of learning: but the importance of it i<= 
beg'nn og to be. felt, and a corresponding action is 
somewhat perceptible. It would be useless to enter 
minutely into the advantages of this practice, as thev 
are evident to all but a mere glance will accomplish 
the end proposed.* It gives afluenev of speech which 
nothing else can possibly give, and which is of mos> 
essential service to the young. A young man may vi 
and converge: hut a'tcr all, ft is not like rising ur 
before a m xed multitude and depending upop his own 
resources to rivet their attention. To favor this ob 
; ect. I would rcco%n»nend the debating societies tha' 1 
me at present flourishing in a’most every village and 
;, y. it is in those societies the mind is developed and 
b ang! t ; mo action. There the bonds of bashful nest 
u 1 f*ar are broken, that fear to declaim in pu lie 
vhich has enchained the talents and genius of so many 
Vf my » flower has withered, drooped, and died, un 
can — miny a one has sunk into the grave of ohscuri 
tv merely for the want of confidence or holiness. Ho 
isk n’l onr orators and statesmen, where first they re 
7 vel an impulse to cheer them on in a course of use 
'nines*. «r» I in the road to fame? — and thev will an 
swer, in aulnfamile forum where youth met together 
or inte'lecmal inprovement. When the united testi 
monv of silt h men as these are in favor of them, who 
mn deny that they are beneficial ? .And not only is 
heir testimony good, but they themselves stand as ex- 
amples. 

To be continued. 


this was not owing to any defect in his elans, but ter 
the low state of the arts at that time, and ti e difficulty 
of getting such complex machinery made wjth proper 
exactness. 

He became embarrassed with debt, and was obliged 
to. abandon the invention, after having satisfied him- 
s df of its practicability. This ingenious man, who 
was probably the fint inventor of a steam boat, wrote 
three volumes, which he deposited in manuscript, 
sealed up, in rhe Philadelphia Library to be opene 1 
thirty years after his death. When, or why. he came 
t * the west, we have not learned ; but it is recorded of 
him that he died and was bur ed near the Ohio. His 
three volumes were opened about five years ago. and 
wer** found to contain h;s speculations \>.o mechanics. 
He details his embarrassments and disappoimnmnts. 
wilh a feeling which shows how ardently hm desired 
success, rnl which w ns for him the pyrnpa hy o f those 
who have heart enou :h to mourn over the b!igh*ed 
nrospccts of genius. He confidently predicts the fu- 
ture success of tie Ian, which in his hards, faded 
only for the want of pecuniary m?ans. He prophesies 
that in less than a ceutury we shall see our western 
rivers swarming with s>eam boats* and expresses a wish- 
to be b tired on the shores of the Ohio, where the 
'mngofthc boatmen may enliven the stillness of his 
resting place, arid the music of the steam engine 
soothe his sp rit. What an idea ! Yet how natural to 
the mind of an ardent projector, whose whole life had 
been devoted to one darling object, which it was not his 
destiny to accomplish ! And how touching is ths 
sentiment found in one of his journals: ‘the day will 
come when some powerful man w II get fame an i rich- 
♦**> r ro*n *nv. invention ; but nobody will believe that 
poor John F Hi can do any thing worthy of attention.’* 


THRILLING SKETCH. ' 

* ^ portal of the arena opened, and the combatant, 
wi'h a mantle thrown over his face and figure, was let 
n the surroundery. The lion roared and ramped a - 
piinsr i he bars of Irnden at the sight. The guard put 
a sword and buckler into rhe hands of the Chmtiau, 
and he was left a'o »e. He drew the mantle from his 
Hce, and bent a slow and firm look around the amphi* 
'1 ePre. IDs fine countenance and loftv bearing rafs- 
> 1 a u *' : ver a’ shout of adnrration. fie might have 
to > ' fo an Apollo e icour.ter ng the Python. His. 
e e at last turned on m ne. Could I believe my sen- 
ses? Constantins was before me. 

“All my rancour vanished. An hour past I could 
have struck the betrayer to the heart; I could have cal- 
led m the severest vengeance of man and heaven to 
smite the destroyer of my child. But to see h m hope- 
lessly doomed, the man whom I had honored for hi* 
nob’e qualities, whom I had even loved, whose crime 
was at the worst but the crime of gvngwiy to the 
strongest temptation that can bewilder, the heart of 
man; to see this noble creature flung to the savage 
beast, dy ng in tortures, torn piecemeal before my eye* 
arid bis in sery wrought by me, 1 would have obtested 
e nth rind heaven to save him.. But my tongue clea- 
vH *n the roof of my mouth. Mv limbs refuse to stir. 

u 1 have thrown myself at the feet of- Nero; but I 
sa ke ainan of stone— pale — paralyzed, ihe beatin* 
ot my pulses stopt— my eyes alone alive. 

The gate ol the den was thrown back, and the lion 
rushed in with a roar and a bound that bore hint half 
across the arena. I saw the sword glitter in the air, 
when it waved again it was covered with blood. A 
howl roll that the blow had been driven Ik me. The 
I on, one of the largest Irom Numedia, and made furi- 
ous by thirst and hunger; an animal of prodigious 
power, crouched for an instant, as if to make sure of 
his prey, crept a few paces onward, and .-prune at the 
virt m s throat. He was met by a second wound, but 

Aery of natural horror 

_ _r.ive. Away went the boat and^the r’" ' UIP ' a J il l^‘^eatre. '1 he struggle was now 

scept c’sm of an unblieving public. The boat nerfor n'htr l,fe or death. They rolled over * each 

med her trip to Burlington, a distance of twenty^miles i^^ h ^ t Up ? n , h,s h,nd with 

but unfortunately, burst her boiler in rounding^to the teeth and distended talons, plunged on the 

Inrf at ttet P'a,e, and tke next tide floated her back ^ wiE hZL r % e "*»»ow at 
to the city. Fitch persevered, and with great d fficul- /Lnllv • J ® wori l now »wim« round the 

ty procured another boiler./ After sorae dme theb^t' ^ hanl P' IH1 . >" »*loody circles. They lell agai. 
performed another trip to Burlington and Trenton and k// 6 ' ^!°°,^ a " d ^ U8, ‘ The hand of Constantin, 

returned in the same day. She f/said to move aUh. ,he A‘° n S T*™’ «h* furious bounds of 

rate of eight miles an hour; hut something w^j 


JOHN FITCH. 

The following account Of a new candidate for the 
honour of discovering steam navigation, is given in 
Hall s Notes on the Western States of Amer.ca, lately 
published: — 

*;tn 178% John Fitch, a watchmaker in Philade! 
phia, conceived the design of propelling a boat by 
steam. He was both poor and illiterate, and many dif 
Acuities occurred to frustrite every attempt which he 
made to try the practicability of the invention. He ap 
plied to Congress for assistance, hut was refused; and 
then offered his invention to the Spanish government, 
obcused in the navigation of the Mississippi, but 
without success. At length a company was formed 
and funds subscribed, fair the building of a s'eam boat, 
ind ;n the year 1788 his 'vessel was launched un the 
!>.•!* war*. Many crowded to see and ridicule the 
novel, and, as they supposed, the ch n o ical exper- 
m >nt. It seemed that the idea of wheel » had not oc- 
i*.uned to Mr. Fitch; but instead o 4 them, oars were 
used, which worked in frames. IJe -ums confident of| 

3'ic('.c°s; and w;,en the loa» was re. dy for tlie trial, she 

started off* in good style for Burljngicn. Those whoj hiVimm^ was \rrls\*£h\e 
bad sneered began to stare, and they who had smiled in ran •! rm , V J f istable. 
derision, looked prove. Away went the boat, and the ' f 
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but each was weaker than the one before; tilj collect- 
ion his whole force for a last effort, hs darted one 
mighty blow into the lion’s throat, ami sunk. The sa- 
vage yelled, and pouting out blood, fled howling round 
the arena. Blit the hand still grasped the mane, and 
liis conqueror was dragged whirling through the dust 
at his heels. A universal outcry now arose to save 
him, if he were not already dead. But the lion, 
though hleeding from every vein, was still too terrible, 
and all shrunk from the hazard. At last the grasp gave 
way, and the body lay motionless upon the ground. 

“What happened lor some moments after I know 
not. There was a struggle at the portal; a female 
forced her way through the guards, rushed in alone, 
and flung herself upon the victim. The sight of a new 
prey roused the lion; he tore the ground with his ta- 
lons; he lashed his . streaming side with his tail; he 
lifted up his mane, and bared his fangs. But his ap- 
proaching was no longer with a bound; he dreaded the 
•word, and came snuffing the blood on* the sand, and 
stealing round the body in circuits still dimipish- 
*ng- 

“The confusion in the vast assemblage was now ex- 
treme. Voices innumerable called lor aid. Women 
•creamed and fainted, mep burst into indignant cla- 
mours at this prolonged cruelty. Even the hard hearts 
ot the populace, accustomed as they were to the sacri- 
fices of life, were roused to honest curses. The guards 
grasped theit arms, and waited but for a sign from the 
emperor- But Nero gave no sign. 

“I looked upon the woman’s face; it was Salome!— 
f sprang upon my feet. I called on her name; called 
on her by every feeling of nature to fly from that place 
of death, to come to my arms, to think of the agonies 
of all that loved her. 

“She had raised the head of Const anti us on her knee, 
and was wiping the pale visage with her hair. At the 
sound of my voice she looked up. and calmly casting 
back the locks from her forehe id, fixed her eyes upon 
me. She still knelt; one hand supported the head, 
with the other she pointed to it, as her only answer. 
2 again adjured her. There was’ the silence of death 
among the thousand-** around me. A Are flashed into 
her eye — her cheek burned*— she waived her hand 
with an air of superb sorrow. 

•“ ‘I am come to die,’ she uttered in a lofty tone.— 
This bleedmg body was ray husband. I have no fa- 
ther. The world contains to me but this clay in my 
arms. Yet,’ and she kissed the ashy lips before her, 
•yet, my Constantins it was to save that father, that 
youi generous heart defied the peril of this hour. — 
it was to redeem him from the hand of evil, that you 
abandoned your quiet home’ — yes, cruel father, here 
lies the noble being that threw open your dungeon, 
that led you safe through the conflagration, that to the 
last moment of his liberty, only thought how he might 
preserve and protect you.’ Tears at length fell in 
floods from her eyes. ‘But,* said she, in a tone of 
wild-power, ‘he was betrayed, and may the power 
whose thunders avenge the cause of his people, 
pour down just retribution upon the head that da- 
red— 1’ 

“ I heard my own condemnation about to be pro- 
nounced by the lips of my own child. Wound np to 
the last degree of suffering, l tore my hair, leaped up- 
on the bar3 before me, and plunged into, the arena by 
her side. The height stunned me, I, tottered a few 
paces and fell. The lion gave a roar and spring up- 
on me. I lay helpless under him: I felt his fiery 
breath— I saw his lurid eye glaring— l heard the 
gnashing of his white fangs above me. 

“An exulting shout arose. *1 saw him rear as if 
struck, gore filled his jaws. Another mighty blow was 
driven to his heart. He sprang high in the air with a 
howl. He dropped; he was dead. The amphithea- 
tre thundered with acclamations. 

“With Salome clinging to my bosom, Constantins 
raised me from the ground. The roar of the lion had 
roused him from his swoon, and two blows saved me. 
The falchion had broken in the heart of the monster. 
The whole multitude stood up, supplicating for our 
lives in the name of filial piety and heroism. Nero, 
devil as he was, dared not resist the strength of popular 
feeling. He waved a signal to the guards; the portal 
was opened, and my children, sustaining my feeble 
steps, showered with garlands and ornaments from in- 
numerable hands, slowly led me from the arena.” 

A Texian lady has been sentenced to death for forgery 


OL1 ^ER CRUM WELL. 

There is a circumstance related of Cromwell, which 
i 1 the refinement of policy as well as in malevolence, 
h scarcely, perh- ps, to be parallelled in history. When 
Garde tas was ambassador in England from the court of 
Spain, though he was treated with marks of uncom- 
mon attention by Cromwell, he could never be pre- 
vailed upon to betray any state secrets, or to enter info 
any measures whatever in favor of the Protector’s 
v.ews or feelings, yet still the latter was too cunning for 
him, for while he was making great navlil preparations 
fora war against Span, he had the address to make its 
minister believe the fleet was destined for another 
purpose, and in this manner he amused him, till the 
burning of the galleons by Blake, opened hi9 eyes. — 
Cardenas resented this so much, that when he was re- 
called, he traversed every proposal of Cromwell’s at the 
court of Madrd so that while he remained there in 
office, the Prorector found he was rtot likely to carry 
any poin\ ^tttathereforc determined on the destruc- 
tion of thi$4^Mter, though it was no easy matter to 
eTect it, as l^^redit was great, not only with the king 
his master, but with the whole Spanish court. Ctom 
well, however, conceived a Way^which he thought 
would effectually accomplish his ruin; and to put it in 
execution, he sent for the keeper of Newgate, and 
asked him mmy questions concerning the qualifications 
of his different prisoners, and among the rest, wished 
to know whether he had in custody, any remarkable for 
house-breaking. The jailer told him, there was a 
fellow Yinder sentence of death, that he believed could 
get in or out of any house in the world, if his hand* 
were at liberty. The Protector ordered this man to be 
brought privately to him; but the fellow was such a 
miserable, wo-begone wretch, that Cromwell stood as 
tonished at the sight of him, and more so at the spec- 
imens of his art, which he practised at the instance of 
the keeper, on locks of the most curir u; contrivance 
these, though of different forms, he readily opened 
and said, there was never a lock mare that he would 
not undertake to open in the same manner. The 
keeper was then ordered to withdraw, aud the Protec 
tor. after some private discourse with the thief, reman 
ded him to Newgate under the same guard which 
brought him. But at the dead of night, he sent n 
trusty person to Newgate, with a warrant to the keeper 
for the criminal’s release, and orders to bring himagair 
into his presence to receive some instructions. Wher 
the fellow came the second time, the Protector show 
ed him the plan of a garden and pavilion, into which 
he was to make his way by opening a certain number 
-of locks, each of which had three keys; and then he 
asked him, if he thought he could effect it, promisin' 
him net -only a free pardon, hut a considerable rower* 
for his pains. The man said he would. The Protec- 
tor told him, that he should be conducted to the plac» 
where the service was to be perfoimed, and then h‘ 
won Id have a letter given him, which he was to dro? 
under a table that he would find in the middle of the 
pavilion, as there represented in the plan. This wa- 
all the fellow was intrusted with, and care was taken V 
provide him with suitable apparel, and every thru 
necessary for his journey, and the service he was abou 
to perform; so that he no sooner received his instruc 
tions than he was hurried off immediately, and pir 
on board the vessel that was to carry him to Spain 
The person to whose care he was insisted, had hi 
instruc i.ms likewise ; but as the other did not know 
where he was to be carried, so the other was not a< 
qnainted with the business of his companion, when h 
had brought him to the appoint d place and given hb* 
the letter, but was instantly to leave Min to himself, 
and repair to Venice with another letter, which he w .» 
to deliver to the English envoy there. Each of these 
performed bis service punctually. The letter whic^ 
the felon carried, was addressed to Don Cardenas 
Secretary of State to the King of Spain, and was wrb 
^en in England with Cromwell’s own hand, thankin 
h’m for the care he had taken to perform his engage 
merits, acquainting him that the twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, which had been stipulated, was lodged in th 
bank of Venice for his use, and that he might draw fo* 
it whenever he pleased. The letter, as Cromwell ha 1 
foreseen, was picked up by the King, whose custom 
w is to repair to that pavilion every morning, todeliher 
ate on the. affairs of the nation, and to read despatche 
as well as to receive the assistance of his council.— 
The King knowing the hand, but not understands 
the contents, was greatly alarmed, and sent immediate 


*.v ‘or the English agent, who read the letter to his 
majesty, but protested his ignorance as to any secret 
intelligence between£ardenns and his master, who, 
he said, was of such a temper, as never to intrust a 
second person with things of that nature. This in- 
creased his majesty’s apprehensions; and when the 
council assembled, Dardenas was ordered to withdraw, 
and the letter was produced by the King, with an ac- 
count of its contents, and manner of finding it; adding, 
that Cardenas aras, indeed, the last man that sat there 
except his majesty, the evening before dt was found. 
All unanimously pronounced him traitor; and his whole 
conduct while at the English court was recalled to 
m»nd’ and urged as a proof of it; but his majesty, 
whose affection for him was sincere, was unwilling to 
judge so rashly of him without further evidence; and 
knowing the artifices of courtiers to disgrace or sup- 
plapt one another in the prince s favour, and that it 
might not be impossible but that some other of the 
council might counterfeit such a letter and drop it with 
the design of ruining Cardenas, proposed to trace the 
affair to the bottom before passing sentence, by sending 
to Venice to know if such a precise sum was lodged in 
rhe bank there, by whom lodged, and for whose use. 
His majesty’s proposal was thought reasonable, and 
a messenger was immediately despatched to the Span- 
ish minister at Venice, to make strict inquiry into the 
above particulars. The messenger returned, and 
brought with him the original order, dated the same 
day with the letter to Cardenas, written with the same 
hand, and, to move all suspicion, sealed with the Pro- 
tector's own seal. There now remained no further 
doubt: Cardenas was infamously degraded, and his es- 
tate confiscated; but his majesty, on account of his 
g»eat age and long services, thought fit to spare his life. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

The Boston Mercantile Journal gives the following 
remarkable case of murder, and conviction of an in- 
nocent person, as illustrating the uncertainty of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The journal also employs it 
as an argument against capital punishment “A ne- 
gro who had run away from his master in South Caro- 
lina, arrived in London in an American ship. Soon 
ifter he had landed, he got acquainted with a poor 
honest laundress in Wapping, who washed his linen. 
Phis poor woman usually wore two gold rings on one 
of her fingers ; and it was said that she had saved a 
little money, which induced thi9 wretch to conceive 
f he design of murdering her and taking her property. 
She was a widow, and lived in humble dwelling with 
her nephew. One night her nephew came home 
much intoxicated, and was put to bed. The negro, 
•vho was aware of the circumstance, thought this would 
he a favourable opportunity for executing his bloody 
lesign. Accordingly, he climbed to the apartment 
»f the laundress, whom he murdered — not until after 
i severe struggle, the noise which awoke her drunken 
nephew in the adjoining room, who got’up and hasten- 
ed to the rescue of his aunt. In the meantime, the 
hllain had cut off the finger with the rings ; but before 
v e could escape, lie was grappled by the nephew, who, 
being a very po werful man, though mucli intoxicated, 
ery nearly overpowered him — when, by the light of 
he moon, which shoue through the window, he die- 
overed the complexion of the villain, whom, having 
seldom seen a negro, he took for the dc il. The 
murderer then disengaged himself from the grasp cf 
'he nephew, and succeeded in making his escape 
through the chimney. But the nephew believed, and 
•ver afterwards declared, that it was the devil with 
vhom he had struggled, and who had suddenly flowq 
into the air and disppeared. The negro, in the course 
>f rhe struggle, had besmeared the young man’s shirt 
in many places with the blood of his victim; and this, 
joined with other circumstances, induced his neigh- 
bours to consider the nephew as the murderer of his 
in it. He was arrested, examined, ard committed to 
orison, though he persisted in asserting his innocence, 
;nd told his story of the midnight visitor, which ap- 
eared not only improbable, but ridiculous in the ex- 
reme. He was tried, convicted, and executed — pro- 
ving to the last his total ignorance of the munler, 
uid throwing it wholly on his black antagonist, whom 
fie believed to he no other than Satan. The real 
murderer was not suspected, and returned to America 
with his little booty ; but after a wretched existence of 
en years, on his death-bed confessed the murder, amf 
related the particulars attending it.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 

the adalantadoof th^seven cities. 

A LEGEND OP ST BRANDAN. 

In the early part of the ffteeenth century, when 
Prince Henry of Portugal, worthy memory, was push- 
ing discovery along the western coast of Africa, and 
the world was resounding with reports of golden re- 
gions on the main land, and new-found islands in the 
ocean, there arrived at Lisbon an old bewildered pi- 
lot of thoseas, who had been driven by tempests, he 
knew not whither, and who raved about an island far 
in the deep, on which he had landed, and which he 
had found peopled with Christians, and adorned with 
noble cities. 

The inhabitants, he said, gathered round, and re 
garded him with surprise, having never before been 
visited by a ship. They told him they were descen- 
dants of a band of Christians, who fled from Spain 
when that country was conquered by the Moslems. 
They were curious about the state of their fatherland, 
and grieved to hear that the Moslems still held pos- 
session of the kingdom of Grenada. They would 
have taken the old navigator to church, to convince 
him of their orthodoxy ; but, either through lack of i 
devotion, or lack of faith in their words, ho declined 
their invitation, and preferred to return on board of 
his ship. He was properly punished. A furious 
storm arose, drove him from his anchorage, hurried 
him out to sea, and he saw no more of the unknown 
island. 

This strange story caused great marvel in Lisbon 
and elsewhere. Those versed in history, remembered 
to have read, in an- ancient chronicle, that, at the time 
of the conquest of Spain, in the eighth century, when 
the blessed cross was cast down, and the crescent erec- 
ted in its place, and when Christian churches were 
turned into Moslem moques, seven bishops at the head 
of seven bands of pious exiles, had fled from the pen- 
insula, and embarked in quest of some island, or dis- 
tant land, where they might found seven Christian 
cities, and enjoy their faith unmolested. 

The fate of these pious saints-errant had hitherto 
remained a mysieiy, and their story had faded from 
Memory ; the report of the old tempest-tossed pilot 
however, revived this long-forgotten theme ; and it was 
determined by the pious and enthusiastic, that the 
island thus accidentally discovered, was the identical 


bear all the expenses of the discovery, and pay a tenth 
of the profits to the cpowii. 

Don Fernando now set to work in the true spirit of] 
a projector. He sold acre after acre of solid land, and 
invested the proceeds in ships, guns, ammunition, and 
sea-stores. Even his old family mansion, in Lisbon, 
was raorgaged without sc ruple, for he looked forward 
to a palace in one of the Seven Cities, of which he was 
to be Adalantado. This was the age of nautical ro- 
mance, when the thoughts of Don Fernando, therefore 
drew adventurers of every kind. The merchant 
promised himself new marts of opulent traffic; the 
soldier hoped to sack. and plunder some one or other 
of those Seven Cities; even the fat monk shook off the 
sleep and sloth of the cloister, to join in a crusade 
which promised such increase to the possessions of the 
church. 

One person alone regarded the whole project with 
sovreign contempt and growling hostility. This was 
Don Ramiro Alvarez, the father of the Sora- 

fina, to whom Don Fernando was He 


of her father, tradition doe* not say : but it is certain, 
that she became a firm believer, the moment she heard 
him turn the key in the lock. 

Notwithstanding the interdict of Don Ramiro, 
therefore, attd hi9 shrewd precautions, the intercourse 
of the lovers continued, although clandestinely. Don 
Fernando toiled all day, hurrying forward his nautical 
enterprise, while at night he would repair, beneath the 
grated balcony of his mistress, to carry on, at equal 
pace, the no less interesting enterprise of his hearf. 
At length, the preparations for the expedition were 
completed. Two gallant caravels lay anchored in the 
Tagus, ready to sail with the morning dawn; while 
late at night, by the pale light of a waning moon, Don 
Fernando sought the stately mansion of Alvarez, to 
take a last farewell of Seraiina. The customary sig- 
nal, of a few low notes of a guitar, brought her to the 
balcony. She was sad at heart, and full of gloomy 
forebodings; but her lover strove to impart to her his 
own buoyant hope and youthful confidence- 4 A few 
short months,’ said he, ‘and I shall return in triumph, 
one of those perverse, matter-of-fact oldlWP, who are j Thy father will blush at his incredulity, and will one 


pron^ to oppose every thing speculative and romantic 
He had no faith in the Island of the Seveu Cities; re- 
garded the projected mrise as a crack-brained freak ; 
looked with angry eve and internal heart-burning on 
the conduct of his intended son-in-law, chartering away 
solid lauds for lands in the moon, and scoffingly dub- 
bed him Adalantado of Lubberland. In fact, he had 
never really relished the intended match, to which his 
consent hiul been slowly extorted, by the tears and en- 
treaties of his daughter. It is true he could have no 
reasonable objections to the youth, for Don Fernando 
was the very flower of Portugese chivalry. No one 
could excel him at the tilting match, or the riding at 
the ring ; none was more bold and dexterous in the 
bull fight ; none composed more madigrals in praise of j 
his lady's charms, or sang them with sweeter tones to 
the accompaniment of her guitar ; nor could any one 
handle the castanets and dance the bolero with more 
captivating grace. All these admirable qualities and 
endowments, however, though they had been sufficient 
to win the heart of Serafiua, were nothing in the 
eyes of her unreasonable father. Oh Cupid, god 
of Love ! why will fathers always be so unreason- 
able ! 

The engagement to Serafina had threatened at first 


faore welcome me to his N house, when ' l cross its 
threshold a wealthy suitor, and Adalantado of the Se- 
ven Cities.’ 

The beautiful Serafina shook her head mournfully. 
Tt was not on those points that she felt doubtor dismay. 
She believed mast implicitly in the Island of the Seven 
Cities, and trusted devoutly in the Success of the en- 
terprise; but she had heard of the inconstancy of the 
seas, and the inconstancy of those who roam them. 
Now, let the truth be spoken, Doh Fernando, if lie 
had any fault in the world, it was, that be was a little 
infiamable ; that is to say, a little too subject to take 
fire from the sparkle of every bright eye : he had been 
somewhat of a rover among the sex on shore, what 
might he not be on sea ? Might he not meet with 
other loves in foreign ports V Might he not behold 
some peerless beauty in one or other of those seven 
cities, who might efface the image of Serafina from his 
thoughts ? 

At length she ventured to hint her doubts ; but Don 
Fernando spumed at the very idea. Never could his 
heart be false to Serafina V Never could another be 
captivating in his eyes! — never-never! Repeatedly 
did he bend his knee, and smite his breast, and call 
upon the silver moon to witness the sincerity ot his 


to throw- an obstacle in the way of the expedition of Don (vows. But might not Serafina, herself, be forgetful oi 


Fernando, and for a time perplexed him in the extreme 
II- was passionately attached to the youug lady; but 


wandering bishop* had J he was also passionately bent on this romantic enter- 
Providence and where 'prise. How should he reconcile the passionate in- 


place of refuge, whither the 
been guided by a protecting 

they had folded their flocks. jelinatious? A simple and obvious arrangement at 

This most excitable of woilds has always some dar- ] length presented itself; marry Serafina, enjoy a portion 
ling object of chimerical enterprise: ‘Islartd of the Q f the honeymoon at once, and defer the rest until 
Seven Cities’ now- awakened as much interest aud his great return from the discovery of the Seven 
longing among 'zealous Christians, as has the renowned ; Cities ! 

city o( Timbuctoo among adventurous travellers, or lie hastened to make kuowu this most excellent 
the North-east Passage among hardy navigators , and 1 arrangement to Don Ramiro, when the long-smothered 


it was a frequent prayer ot the devout, that these 
scattered and lost portions of the Christian family 
’might be discovered, and reunited to the great body of 
Christendom. 

No one, however entered into the matter with half 
the zeal of Pou Fernando dc Ulmo, a young cavalier, 
of high standing in the Portugese court, and of most | 
sanguine and romantic temperament. He had recent 
ly come to his estate, and had the round of all kinds of 
pleasures and excitements, when this new theme of 
popular talk and wonder presentedritself. The Island 
of the Seven Cities became now the constant subject 
of liis thoughts by day, and his dreams by night; it 
even rivalled his passion for a beautiful girl, one of 
the greatest belles of Lisbon, to whom he was betroth- 
ed. At length, his imagination became so inflamed 
on the subject, that he determined to fit out <n expedi- 
tion, at his own expense, andset sail in quest of this 
sainted island. It could not be a cruise of any great 
extent; for, according to the calculations of the tem- 
pest-tossed pilot, it must be somewhere in the latitude 
of the Canaries ; which at that time, when the new 
world was as yet undiscovered, formed the frontier of] 
ocean Enterprise. Don Fernando applied to the 
crown for countenance and protection. As he was a 
favorite at court, the usual patronage was readily ex- 
tended to him : that is to say, he received a commis- 
sion from the king, Don loam II., constituting him 
Adalantado, or militorv governor, of any country he 
might discover, with the single proviso, th ttheshou’d 


wrath of the old cavalier burst forth in a storm about 
his ears. He reproacbel him with being the dupe of I 
wandering vagabonds aud wild schemers, andofsquan- 
dering .-.11 his real possessions, in pursuit of empty 
bubbles. Don Feinando was too sanguine a projector, 
and too young a man, to listen tamely to such langu- 
age. He acted with what is technically called 4 be- 
com ng spirit.’ A high quarrel ensued ; Don Ramiro 
pronounced him a mad man, aud forbade all farther 
intercourse with his daughter, until he should give 
proof of returning sanity, > by abandoning this mad- 
cap enterprise ; while Don Fernando flung out of the 
house, more bent than ever on an expedition, from the 
idea of triumphing over the incredulity of the gray- 
beard. when he should return successful. 

Don Ramro repaired to his daughter’s chamber; the 
moment the youth had departed. He represented to 
her the sanguine, unsteady chraeter of her lover, and 
the chimerical nature of his schemes; showed her 
the propriety of suspending all intercourse with him, 
until he should recover from his present hallucination; 
folded her to his bosom with parental fondness, kissed 
the tear that stole down her cheek, and, as he left the 
chamber, gently locked the door; for although he was 
a fond father, and had an opinion of the submissive 
temper of his child, he had a still higher opinion of] 
the conservative virtues of lock and key. Whether 
the damsel had been hi any wise shaken in her faith, 
as to the schemes of her lover, and the existence of the 
Islan4 < f the £eyen Cities, . by the $age representations 


her plighted faith ? Might not some wealthier rival 
present, while he was tossing on the sea, and backed 
by the authority of hei father win the treasure of her 
hand ? 

Alas, how little did he know Serafina’s heart! The 
more her father should oppose, the more would she 
be fixed iu her faith. Though years should pass be- 
fore his return, he would find her true to her vows. — 
Even should the salt seas swallow him up, (and her 
eyes steamed with salt tears at the very thought,) 
never would she be the wifq of another — never — never! 
Sho raised her beautiful white arms between the iron 
bars of the balcony, and invoked the moon as a testi- 
monial ofher faith. 

Thus, according to immemorial usage, the lovers 
parted, with many a vow of eternal constancy. But. 
will they keep these vows? Perish the doubt? — 
Have they not called the constant moon, to wit- 
ness*. 

With the morning daw n, the caravels dropped down 
the Tagus, and put to sea. They steered for the 
Canaries, in those days the regions of nautical romance. 
Scarcely had they reached those latitudes, when n 
violent tempest arose. Don Fernando soon lost sig^ f 
of the accompanying caravel, and was driven out <> 
reckoning by the fury of the storm. F or several we* i , 
days and nights he was to and fro, at the mercy of the 
elements, expecting each moment to be swallowed up. 
At length, one day, towards evening, the storm sub- 
sided : the clouds cleared up, as though a veil had sud* 
denly been withdrawn from the face of heaven, :nl 
the suing sun shone gloriously upon a fair and moun- 
tainous island, that seemed close at hand. The tem- 
pest-tossed mariners, rubbed their eyes, and gazed 
almost incredulously upon this land, that had emerged 
so suddenly from the murky gloom ; yet there it lay, 
spread out in lovely lamfecapes ; enlivened by villages, 
and towers, and spires, while the late stormy sea rolled 
in peaceful billows to its shores. About a league, from 
the sea, on the banks of a river, stood a noble city, with 
lofty walls and towers, and a protecting castle. Do a, 
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Fernando an;hored off the mouth of the river, which] 
appeared to form a spacious harbor. In a little while, 
a barge was seen issuing from the river. It was evi- 
dently a barge of ceremony, for it was richly though 
quaintly carved and gilt, and decorated with a silken 
awning, and fluttering streamers, while a banner, bear- 
ing the sacred emblem of the cross, floated to the 
breeze. The barge advanced slowly, impelled by six- 
teen oars, painted a bright crimson. The oarsmen, 
were uncouth, or rather antique, in their garb, and 
kept stroke to the regular cadence of an old Spanish 
ditty. Beneath the awning sat a cavalier, in a rich 
though old-fashioned doublet, with an enormous som- 
brero and feather. 

When the barge readied the caravel,thc cavalier step- 
ped on board. He wagtail and gaunt, with a long 
Spanish visage, and lack-lustre eyes, and an air of 
lofty and somewhat pompous gravity. His mustaches 
were curled up to his ears, his beard was forked and 
precise; he wore gauntlets that readied to his elbows, 
and a Toledo blade, that strutted out behind, while, 
in front, its huge basket hilt might have served for a 
jiorringer. 

Thrusting out a long spindle leg, and taking off his 
sombrero with a grave and stately sweep, he saluted 
Hon Fernando by name, and welcomed him, in old 
Ca tilian langnage, and in the style of old Castilian 
courtesy. 

Don Fernando was startled at hearing himself, 
accosted by name, by an utter stranger, in a strange 
land. .As soon as he could recover from his sur- 
prise, he inquired what land it was, at which he had 
arrived. 

‘The Isian 1 of the Seven Cities !’ 

Could this be tru 3 / Had he indeed thus been tem- 
pest- lriven upon the very land of which he was in quest? 
It was even so. The other caravel, from wh*Ch he | 
had been separated in the storm, had made a neighbor- 
ing port of the island and announced the tidings of the 
expedition, which came to restore the country to the | 
great community of Christendom. The whole island; j 
lie w:ts told was given up to rejoicings on the happy 
event ; and they only awaited his arrival, to acknowl- 
edge allegiance to the crown of Portugal, and hail him 1 
as Adalantado of the Seven Cities. • A grand fete was , 
to Ire solemnized that very night, in the palace of the I 
Alcayde or governor of the city; who, on beholding 
the most opportune arrival of the caravel, had des- 
patched his grand chamberlain, in his barge of state, 
to conduct the future Adalantado to the ceremony. 

To be continued. 

MISCELLANY. 

Fn-m the Edinburgh Journal. 

HYSLOP OF GLENMANNOW. 

At the head of a romantic glen in the parish of Pen- 
pont, Dumfriesshire, there resided, in the early part of 
the last century, an individual of the name of John 
Ilyslop, otherwise called Glenmannpw, which was the 
designation of a sheep-farm rented by him from the 
Duke of Queensberry. His almost superhuman 
strength of body made Glenmannow a subject of con- 
stant wonder and discourse throughout his native dis- 
trict, aud to this hour his feats are remembered and 
recounted there with pride and astonishment. His ap- 
pearance indicated his great physical powers, his per- 
son being of an uqpoqrmonlv massive .build* and of 
about six feet in height. He was very averse to ma- 
king displays of his strength, particularly where these 
might be injurious toothers. His modesty and good 
nature w'ere proverbial, and it was only when repeated 
provocations had overcome his patience, that his 
strength became a source of terror to those -around.— 
The Duke (James) of Queensberry used sometimes to 
put the prowess of his tenant to the p-oof. On one 
occasion he sent a party of six stout grenadiers to billet 
on Glenmannow, giving them a hint to behave rough- 
ly. Confident in the belief that a single man would 
never venture to beard them, the grenadiers used their 
licence freely, but narrowly escaped with their Jives in 
consequence, being pursued to the very gates of Drum- 
lanrig Castle by the excited Glenmannow, with the 
pole or tram of a cart upon his shoulder. 

Another feat of Glenmannow is_ recorded in the 
Dumfries Magazine, from the pages of which we ex- 
tract these particulars respecting this athletic country- 
man. “Duke James of Queensberry, like others of 


[our nobility and gentry, resided during apart of the 
year in London; and on one of his visits to the metro- 
polis, he and a party of friends happened to have a 
m itch at discus, oras it is more commonly called, ‘put- 
ting the stone.’ Several adepts happened to be of the 
party, who boasted much of their superior strength 
and adroitness, and after making one of their best 
throws, offered to stake a large sum that notone of their 
| c ompanions knew of, or could find, a person to match 
ir. ‘The throw is certainly a good one,’ said the Duke 

Queensberry ‘yet I think it were easy to find many 
champions of sufficient nerve to show us a much bet- 
ter. I myself have a homely unpractised herdsman 
in Scotland, on whose head I will stake the sum you 
mention, that be throws the quoit fully two yarc(s over 
the best of you. ‘Done! produce your man,’ was the 
reply of all; abd the Duke accordingly lost no time in 
dispatching a letter to one of his servants at Drum- 
l inrig, oeMfeg him to set out immediately on its re- 
ceipt for dMiinannow, and to come with honest John 
Hyslop to London without delay. The Duke’s letter 
with Glenmannow was not less absolute than the re- 
script of an emperor, ho wondered but never thought 
of demurring, and without any further preparation than 
clothing himself in his Sunday’s, suit and giving his 
wife a few charges about looking to the hill in his ab- 
sence, he assumed his large staff, and departed with 
the servant for ‘Lunnun.’ 

On his arrival, the duke informed him of the pur- 
pose for which he had been sent, and desired that on 
the day and at the hour appointed, he should make his 
appearance along with one of bisseivants, who knew 
perfectly the back-streets and bye-lanes of London, and 
who, after he should have decided the bet, would con- 
duct him immediately in safety from the ground, as it 
was not improbable that his appearance and perform- 
ance might attract a crowd, and lead to unpleasant 
consequences. When the day arrived, the party as- ' 
sembled, and proceeded to the ground, where, to the 
duke’s surprise, though not to his terror, his crafty 
opponents chose a spot directly in front of a high wall, 
and at such a distance that the best of their party should 
pitch the quoit exactly, to the foot of it; so that their 
antagonist, to make good the duke’s boast of ‘two yards 
over them,’ should be obliged to exceed them these 
two yards in height, instead of straight-forward dis- 
tance. This implied such an ellbrt as amounted in 
their minds to a physical impossibility; and as the j 
duke, from having neglected to specify the particular 
nature of the ground, could not legally object to this 
advantage, they looked upon the victory as already 
theirown. The quoit chosen was a large ball of lead, 
and already had the champion of the party tossed it to 
the wall, and demanded of the duke to produce the 
man appointed to take it up. His grace’s servant, 
who fully compreliended the instructions given him, 
entered at this crisis with the “buirdly,” and, to them, 
uncouth Glenmannow. His appearance attracted no 
small notice, and even merriment, but the impertuable 
object of it regarded the whole scene w ith the indi. Ter- 
ence peculiar to his character, and, with his mind fix- 
ed only upon the great end for which he was there, 
demanded to be shown the quoit, and the spots from 
which and to where it had been thrown. The demand 
was soon complied with; and w-hile he assumed his 
station, with the quoit in his hand, the duke whisper- 
ed in his ear the deception which had been practised, 
and urged him to exert his whole force in order to 
render it unavailing. ‘Will you throw off your coat? 
It will give you more freedom,’ said his grace in con- 
clusion. ‘My coat! Na, nae coats aff wi* me for this 
silly affair,’ replied he. ‘I thocht it had been some ter- 
rible throw oritherthat thae chaps had made, when I 
was ca’d for a’ the way to Lunnun to see to gang ayont 
them; but if this be’t a,’ I wadnahac mean’d ye tohae 
dune’t ye’rselV Then poising the ball for a Little in 
his hand, and viewing it with an air of contempt, 
‘There!’ said he, tossing it carelessly from him into the 
air, ‘he that likes may gang an’ fetch it back. The 
ball, as if shot from the mouth of a cannon, flew on in 
a straight line completely over the wall, and alighted 
on the roof of a house at some distance beyond it. — 
Its weight and velocity forced it through the titles; 
and with a crash which immediately caused the house 
to be evacuated by its inmates, it penetrated also the 
garret floor, and rolled upon that of the next story. A 
great hubbub ensued; but the servant knew his duty, 
and in a twinkling Glenmannow was no longer amongst 
them. 


His grace, after paying for the damage done to the 
house, conducted tne whole party to his residsnoe, 
there to discharge their forfeit, and to gaze upon the 
prodigy by whom they were vanquished Glenmannow 
was well rewarded for his trouble and loss of time in 
journeying to London, and, over and above the imme- 
diate bounty of his grace, he returned to his honest 
wife MaUy with a discharge for one year's tent of the 
farm in his pocket.” 

EARLY AMERICAN HEROISM. 

During one of the former wars between France and 
England, in which the then colonies bore an active 
part, a respectable individual, a member of the society 
of friends, of the name o f - commanded a fine ship 
which sailed from an eastern port in England. The 
vessel had a strong and, effective crew, but was totally 
unarmed. When near her destined port, she was 
chased, and ultimately overhauled, by a French vessel 
of war. Her commander used every endeavour to es- 
cape, but seeing from the superior sailling of the French 
man that his capture was inevitable, he quietly retired 
below. He was followed into the cabin by the cabin-boy , 
a youth of activity and enterprise, named Charles Wa- 
ger, he qsked his commander if nothing more could be 
done to save the ship. His commander replied that it 
was Impossible; that every thing had been done that 
was practicable; there was no escape for them, and they 
must submit to be captured. Charles then returned 
upon deck, and summoned the crew aronnd him* He 
stated in a few words what wgs their captain’s conclu- 
sion — then, with an elevation of mind, dictated uy a 
soul formed for enterprise and noble daring, he obser- 
ved,* 4 If you will place youftelves under my command 
and *ttnd by me, I have conceived a plan by which the 
ship may be rescued, and we in turn become the con- 
querors.” The sailors, no doubt, feeling the ardour, 
aud inspired by the courage, of their youthful and gal- 
lant leader, agreed to p|ace themselves under his com- 
mand. His plan was communicated to them, and they 
awaited with firmness the moment to cairy their enter- 
prise into effect. The suspcnce was of short duration, 
for the Frenchman was quickly alongside, aud as the^ 
weather was fine, immediately grappled fast to the un- 
offending merchant-ship. As Charles had anticipated, 
the exilerated conquerors, elated bovond measures with 
the acquisition of so fine a [ rizo, ponied into his vessel 
in crowds, cheering and huzzaing ; and not foreseeing 
any danger, they left but few mea on board their ship. 
Now was the moment for Charles, who giving his men 
I the signal, sprang at their head on board the opposing 
'vessel, while some seized the arms which had been left 
' in profusion on her deck, and with which they soon over- 
| powered the few men left on board; the others, by a si- 
J multaneous movement, relieved her from the grap- 
j plings which united the two vessels. Our hero now 
hiving the command of the French vessel, seized the 
1 helm, and placing her out of boarding distance, hailed 
with the voice of a conqueror, the discomfited crowd of 
| Frenchman who were left on board of the peaeful bark 
! he had just quited, ard summoned them to follow close 
in his wake, or he would blow them out of the water, a 
'threat they well knew he wasyery capable of executing 
j as their guns were loaded during the chase. They 
sorrowfully acquiesced with his commands, while gal- 
| lant Charles steered into port, follwed by his prize. 
The exploit excited universal applause. The former 
j master of the merchant-vessel w as examined by the 
Admiralty, when he stated the whofc of the enterprise 
| as it occured, and declared that Charles Wager had 
! planned and effected the gallant exploit, and that to him 
alone belonged the honour and credit of the achieve- 
ment. Charles was immediately transfered to the 
Britsh navy, appointed a midshipman, and his educa- 
tion carefully superinted. He soon after distinguish- 
ed himself in action, and underwent a rapid promotion 
until at lengthhe was created an admiral and known as 
Sir Chales Wager. It is said that he always held in 
veneration and esteem that respectable and conscien- 
tious F riend, whose cabin-boy he had been, and trans- 
mitted yearly to his old muster, as he termed him, a 
handsome present of Maderia, to cheer his declining 
days. — Marina's Library . 

Avarice. — The Patriarchs before the flood, who 
lived 900 years, scarcely provided foa a few days, and 
we who live but a lew days, provide at least for 900. 
years. 
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BILLArft^firS A N TUttR" INAWELL* 

The story of/he unfortunate Dnfavel, who was hur- 
ried accidentally in a well, and remained in it for a long 
period, is not without a parallel in the history of mining 
transac tions in France. In the dejwrtment of the Indre, 
and parish of Fleure-la-Qiviere. March 27, 1837, about 
half-past eight in the .norning, Etienne Billard, a work- 
ing mason, descended a we'l one hundred and twenty 
feet deep, for the purpose of examining it p-eparatory 
to some rep a rs. When he had reached the bottom, 
or nearly so, an extensive portion of the sides fell in 
upon him, and shut him out from the light of day ; 
but, by a remarkable piece of good fortune, the mater- 
ials, in falling, formed a small arch of about three feet 
in diameter around his head. Had it not been for this 
he would have been either fatally hurt by the heavy 
stones of the masonry, or would have been suffocated 
immediately. Every other part of the well around his 
body was fti’el compactly with the fallen materials. — - 
The noise of the irruption was heard by some work- 
men near the spot, who immediately ran up to it. On 
listening intently, they heard the cries of Billard, and 
the certainty 'hat he was yet alive inspired the hope of 
delivering him. Sending off one of their number to 
alarm the neighbouring inhabitants and authorites, these 
workmen then lowered a lighted candle down the well, 
the danger of a further fall of the sides deterring 
themselves from going down. The candle went 
down one hundred eel, thusshowing that above twenty 
feet of the mass, or a considerable portion thereof lav 
above the unfortunate Billard. In reply to their call 
be was heatd distinctly to say that he could not see 
any thing of the light. “ 1 am assured,” lie moreover 
said,” that I am a lost man. But I suffer no pain, and 
I* breathe freely.” 

Ho ordinary difficulty, it was obvious, stood in the 
way of relief in this ca*e. For workmen to descend 
into the narrow detep well, and attempt to clear away 
the ruins, without some security against a further fall 
of the sides, was a d mgerous task. The authorities of 
the district; as soon as they arrived, and saw the nature 
of the accident, sent off' an express for the district su- 
perintendent of roads and bridges. Monsieur Certain. 
He was at some distance, and did not arrive till next 
day. In the meantime one man a slater, ventured to 
descend to the top of the fallen mass of stones and earth 
which proved, as had been shown by the candle, to 
be about one hundred feet helow the orifice. Urged 
by the indistinct cries for help which they heard from 
poor Billard, the men on the spot began to lift the stones 
forming the sides of the well. When Monsieur Cer- 
tain arrived, he desended without hesitation into the 
well, and put several questions respecting his situation 
M. Certain judged it proper ro continue the raising of 
the sides of the well, as the displacement of the lower 
part would render it most imprudent to go on other- 
wise. No side-boring could be executed with such 
6peed as the whole well could be cleared. The soil, 
fortunately Vas clayey and firm. While this labour 
was going on day and night, with the utmost rapidity 
compatible with a proper degree of caution, friends and 
fellow workmen of Billard desended occasionly to ani- 
mate him with the cheering sound of kindly voices, and 
with the assurance that h< Ip was near. 

On the m< rning of the 2!hh the governor and head 
engineer of the department of the Indre arrived. M. 
Ferrand, inspector of works was with them, and descen- 
ded into the well. He gave Ins assent to the contin- 
uation of the operations going on, which some of the 
anxious friends of the prisoner were beginning to ex- 
claim against, from their seeming slowness. In pres- 
ence of the gentlemen mentioned, the labours were con- 
tinued, and on the evening oi the 29th the well was 
clear to the upper part of the fallen mass. Without 
delay, the process ofliftingthem was begun ; but from 
the size of the stones the work went on very tardily, 
through the difficulty of hoisting them to such a dis- 
tance above. After they had advanced a certain. way, 
a new d fficulty met them full in the face. It was 
imposible to tell the exact state ef the arch formed so 
miraculously over the head of the unfortunate man, or 
its degree of stability. It was necessary, therefore, to 
go on with tlie elevation of the stones with extreme 
care and delicacy, otherwise the unsettlement of any 
portion of the heavy masses above him might have 
caused his instantaneous death either from a crush or 
suffocation. 

At tea o’clock in the evening of the 29th, the work- 


men were calculated to be about six feet above the cap- 
tive, who had now been shut out from the light since 
the morning of the 27th. It was impossible to send’ 
him food by a bore as in the case of Dnfavel, and he 
had therefore the pressure of hunger adde 1 to his mis- 
er)'. His voice was heard more clearly as the work- 
men went on, and they could now even tell the' exact 
point where he was confined. But during the night 
of the 29th his voice became a source of fear and alarm 
fo the labourers above. Hillard’s motionless condition 
his want oftood and a'rfor so long a time, began to over 
throw his moral courage. His reason gave place to 
delirium, his hope to despair, The workmen heard 
him at one moment lamenting his fate and piteously 
crying for food, and at the next moment they heard 
him abandoning himself to the most extravagant gaiety. 
Laughter heard in such a situation was a thing almost 
too deplorable aniLihockingfor human ears to listen to. 
When consulted on the meaning of these symtoms on 
the part of Billard, M. N there, a sergeon had nev- 
er quitted the 9pot since the time of the accident, rec- 
ommended the workmen to hurry on their labours, as 
the man could probably survive but a few hours in this 
state. 

In consequence oflhis advice, a new direction was 
given to the work, and in place of passing down by the 
side of the spot where the poor man was supposed to 
be, the excavation was carried slopingly down to his 
head. In fine, after three days and three nights of in- 
cessant toil, the head of Billard was reached, and clear- 
ed of all surrounding matter. The instant that this 
took place, it was notified to those above by a cry, and 
the deafening shouts that were immediately raised 
showed what an assemblage had gathered around the 
place to learn the issue of the case. The deliverance 
took place exactly a quarter of an hour before eleven o’ 
clock in the morning of the 30th. When raised once 
more, caution was used to prevent any bad effects from a 
change so sudden He wascjjrried to a neighbouring 
house, with his body and head well wrapped up. 
and there he was laid in an apartment, from which the 
light was in great measure excluded. After some spoon- 
fuls of of light broth and a little wine had been admin- 
istered to him, he fell immediately asleep never having 
tasted that blessing during his confinement. Before 
sleeping, he had spoken in such a way as to show that 
his mind had recovered its tone. His pulse weak bnt 
quick, beating 126 times in a minute ; his skin was 
cold, his thirst burning, and his tongue stuck almost 
to the roof of his mouth. While confined he had eaten 
a poition of the leather front of his cap or bont;ei, and 
he had even, he said, endevored to grind with his teeth 
a stone that lay be fire his month. 

Etiene Ballard soon recovered, His imprisonment 
had not been so protracted as to render the vital heat 
difficult of restoration. His body, however, though 
not mangled or bruised, as it might have been expec- 
ted to be retained for a long time a feeling of dull 
pain ,from the pressure that had been exerted upon 
i . 


CLOTH MAKING WITHOUT SPINNING OR 
WEAVING. 

Among the many extraordinary and truly wonderful 
inventions of the present times, is a machine for the 
making of broad or narrow woollen cloih9 without 
spinning or weaving, and, from our acquaintance with 
the staple manufacture of this district, alter an inspec- 
tion of patterns of this cloth, we should say there is 
every probabilty of this fabric superseding the usual 
mode of making cloth by spinning or weaving. The 
machines are patented inthis and every other manufac- 
turing nation. The inventor is an American, and 
appears to have a certain prospect of realizing an am- 
ple fortune by the .sale of his patent right. We un- 
derstand patterns of this cloth, as well as a drawing of 
the machinery, have been shown to many of our 
principal merchants and manufactures, none of whom 
have expressed a donbt but that the machinery appears 
capable of making low cloths which require a good 
substance. Should it succeed to any thing near the 
expectations of the patentees, . its abridgement of 
labour, as well manual as by machinery, will be very 
great. We find that means are already taken to in- 
troduce this machine among our contiental rivals ; a 
company of eleven gentlemen in London have deposi- 
ted five thousand pounds with the patentees, who have 
ordered a machine for them ; when finished, they are 


t ) try it for one monih, and if at the en 1 of that time 
they think it will succeed, they are to pay twenty 
thousand pounds for the patent right in the kingdom 
of Belgium, and it will of course be worked there. 
We are therefore bound in duty to our country, and 
her manufacturing interests, to adopt such fa.’dities as 
will prevent us Hilling into a position below our rivals 
in other countries. W« are informed, the necessary 
machinery for the production of this patent woollen 
c’oth will be tried here in a week or two, under the 
superintendence of the inventor, by a cloth merchant 
who has an exclusive license, but is about to associate 
with him twenty other respectable busine s men, for 
the purpose of sharing the expense of giving the in- 
vention a fair trial. It is calculated that one set of 
machinery, not costing more than six hundred |>ouud£, 
will be capable of producing six hundred yards of 
woollen cloth, thirty-six inches in width, per da)t of 
tweive hours. — LmU Mercury. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Sterne, who used his wife very ill, vva* one day 
talking to Garrick in a fine sentimental manner, in 
praise of conjugal love and fidelity. ”The hrs'mnd,” 
-iaid Sterne, 4 'who behaves unkiudly to his w fo, de- 
serves to have his house burnt over his head” “If 
vou think so,” said Garrick, 4> I hope your house is 
insured.” 

A lady, after performing, with the most brilliant 
execution, a sonato on the pianoforte, in the presence 
of Dr. Johnson, turning to the philosopher took 
'he liberty of asking him if be was fond of music ? 
“No, madam, replied the doctor- “but of all noises I 
think music is the least disagreeable.” 

The Abbe Maury, who h«d rendered himself obnox- 
ious to the Democrats, during the French revolution, 
was one night seized by the mob, who looked around 
for a lamp-post to suspend him on. “Pray, my good 
friends,” said the Abbe, “were you to hang me to that 
lamp-post, do you think that you would sec any the 
clearer for it?” This well-timed wit softened the rab- 
ble and saved hi3 life. 

^alezzo de Pedrado praising an old lady for her 
beauty, she answered that beauty was incompatible with 
her age. To which he replied, “We say, as beautiful 
; s an angel; and yet the angels are, of a ! l creatures, the 
most ancient.” 

A French officer quarreling with a Swiss, reproach- 
ed him with hiscountry’s vice offi 'hting on either aide 
for money, while we Frenchmen, sa;d he, fight for hon- 
our, “Yes, sir,” replied the Swiss, “every one fights 
for that which he rhost wa-its.” 

— — — — — mmmrntmammmmmmmmuK — BHT 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Reasons for supposing that the great lakes af North 

America were originally composed of salt water. 

The remains of marine animals throughout the con- 
tinents of the earth have long been called as proofs 
that the ocean formerly covered them, lithophytous 
and testaceous substances are so numerous, and distin- 
guishable, that in the present case the mind is easily 
led to this conclusion. They abound the greater part 
of the way from Cayuga to Buffalo and Erie through 
the counties of Seneca, Ontario, Genesee and Niagara, 
a distance of more than one hundred miles. They are 
found also in Montgomery, Madison, St. Lawrence, 
Oneida, and other counties. At the remark iblc sul- 
phurous spring in the town of Phelj*. eleven miles 
northwest of Geneva, they appear like coralines and 
madrepores. On both sides of the Genesee© and 
Tonewanta rivers, they resemble marine, shells, while 
on the East and West banks of Niagara river, they as- 
sume, in addition to the already enumerated forms, 
those that have eroneously been called petrified wasps- 
nests and honey-combs. In some cases these calcari- 
oijs petrifactions are blended with pyrites -and in others 
they ire impregnated with a petroleum or bituminous 
ma. ter called Seneca oil. On viewing these appearan- 
ces, the mind recurs to the unascertained time when 
oceanic water of the primitive globe rolled over thi* 
land, anthafterwards on the emegrance of the latter, 
withdrew to valleys and lower recepticles. The saline 
waters were thus collected in the^ places they have 
since occupied, while the upland became bare and dry, 
on the subsidence of the deluge. 

It may therefore be reasonbly concluded, that the in- 
ferior seas, now miscalled lakes, were originally filled 
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with sat water. Thrir present freshness, on this *up- 
posirian, isthc cousequtmceuf the dilution they have 
undergone, changing them from briny s^as to fresh 
Iak*s. To under 'tard the subject, let Ontario, Erie and 
fhe Upper lakesofNorth America, he compared . w ith 
the collections of salt water, in the other parts of the 
world. 

The. Caspian is naturally salt, and retains that qua 
lity becanse tltere is nooudet. the wafers it receives by 
the rivers and rains are so nearly balance ] by that which 
goes oTbv ev i; ora ion, that this r^nvoir has never 
hurst its hound »rv. The like ohvovat ion applies to 
the Deal Sea in Syria. The exit 1 t on from its sur- 
face seems to be supplied from th»* influx of the Jor- 
dan. And there his been no sufficient accumulation | 
to force a pas age out. The Mediterranean has a 
communication with the Atlantic, ami its silliness is | 
preserved by th^ great supplies it receives through the j 
Herculean Straits near Gibraltar. The same remark 
may be made concerning the Etixme: though the large 
and numerous fr^sh rivers which emnfy into it, co- 
operating with its move northern an 1 cold situation, im 
pel the saline part of it tlnough tlie Terrac 'em llosbho 
ru3 and Straits of the Dardanelles into the Archipelago. 
Should the supplv through the Danube, fhe Duel per j 
the Dniester, the Don and other tributary rivers, be 
more conrid^rab'e than the quantity carried olf in va 
pour, the black S°a ni»is> find a discharge into tbr 
Egean and a dimi mtionof its sal mess by dilution wh! 
riverwater. be the co (sequence. It is accordingly 
well understood that the Euxine is undergoing: tlu 
freshening process, which has long ago been completed 
in the great American lakes. 

The Mexican orients a case, which strongly c^r 
roborates this doctri «e. Of the two lakes which im 
part health an 1 coi ve deuce to the city of Mexico, the 
upper one is fresh an 1 the lower salt. The salt is no 
a muriate, buf a carbonate of soda, like that of the Ni 
trian pools of Egyj t; the argummpnt loses none of it 
force on that account. Two streams which enter th 
upper lake have washed out the alkali, and carried 
down to the lower basin. Fr >tn this latter. In dry sen 
sons, more water goes off by exhalation that comes it 
by the current. Extensive shoals are left bare and 
incrusted with alkaline crystals which the natives ga- 
ther and sell, when from copious rains this lower lak< 
rises above a certain height, if overflows, as some other 
ponds are known to do, and finds an occasional out 
let. 

The inland seas of North America differ from all 
those casrc, except that of the upper lake of Mexico 
They are unlike the Caspian and Judiaaccas, because 
these hutet have no outlets. They vary from the 
Mediterranean* and Euxine, inasmuch as their suoplie* 
are abundant, and the outlets of the American Jakes 
pass along such declivities, and arc so rapid and pre- 
cipitous, that the current always sets vehemently one 
way v and wholly prevents a reflux, and they can scar 
cely receive a more apt and happy illustration than th 
Mexican lakes afford. Their original saltness may 
therefore be conceived as having been sul jected t< 
incet amt dilution, arid the freshened waters as having 
left their reservoir?, never to flow back. 

Under such circumstances where the salt water wa?- 
constantly going forth, and the fresh water running in 
it must necessarily have happened, that the former 
would gradually be exhausted, and in its place occupied 
by the latter. Thus it may be conceived, that the 
ancient saltness of our lakes was lost. When how 
ever we survey the marine exuviae on their shores w< 
can with dilHculty refuse full credit to these evidence 
of the former state of things. 

When also we reflect that Erie abounds with stur 
gcons who never visit the ocean, we must conclud 
that fish, which used to migrate from sea to river, and 
from salt to fresh, has gradually been weaned frbm hb 
marine habits, and become a perf fresh water animal 

The Si.lmnn of. Ontar is b lic.ved by sune to b« 
a witness of the same fact. Since the transition, it n 
said he has acquired the faculty of living without brine 
k and become contented with the uosalted water of bi> 
native lake. 

The Gazette de Picardie states that a woman of 
Barwhein,. in Belgium, who had contracted habits o.- 
intoxication, perished lately by spontaneous combus 
tion. Persons who were present, says this journo. 

■ declare that the fire commenced in the mouth, and 
then extended to the breast and arms. 


AMER ICAS MASONIC REGIST ER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 9, 1839. 

Wanted. — A competent person, tojact during this 
winter, as travelling Agent. The applicant must have 
ittained thrdegree of Master Masons; to such a person 
ve can offer liberal inducement?. 

fly 5 * The call upon our time, in other branches of 
lie business, for tlie last two or three weeks, has pre- 
vented that attention to the paper, which we intend to 
;ive it. AVe will try and do better for the future. 

The lion. Joseph M. White died at St. Louis, a 
tew days since. 

The Slftjohis Republican, under the head of “Bank 
Suspensions,” says that the Sheriff, under the direc- 
tion of the Court, will publicly burn six Roulejte tables 
tiO) I'\no Banks and a lot of other gambling utensils, 

; «ken on the race ground, contrary to the laws in such 
c uses made and provided. 

Dr. Peck, of of Washington, Ky., died in a fit of 
nental excitement, during the great nice over the 
Vasland course at Louisville, between Wagner and 
drey Eagle. It is said that he had 810,000 bet upon 
ihe race. 


Suicide from mental derangement. — The Easton 
Whig states that Mr. Unanget, of William township, 
committed suicide on Saturday last by hanging him 
self to an apple free in his orchard. 

Distressing Accident. — A little girl, 11 years ofage. 
n the family * f Mr. Miller in New T»wn«h p. Ct., 
w • ’e studying her school lesson on Sunday night las' 
f 1 isleep, when the light by which she was studying 
ame in contact with her clothes, and she was an 
3 *verely burned as to cause her death in a few 
lours. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Courier says: 

I have little to say on the subject of Eastern affairs 
innortant though the subject be. No step has been 
aken since mv last that can throw any light upon it.— 
The much boasted union of tho Five Powers is now 
Hscredited, and with reason. 1 he inteiests of France. 
England and Russia are conflicting. 

Six thousand bushels of wheat arrived at Sandusky 
Sst Wednesday week, which were sold fur 75 cts. 
• bushel. 

The French and British fleets, (about ten sail of the 
1 neonch) are still at the mouth of the Dardanelles. The 
Turkish and most part of the Egyptian fleets are In 
h« harbor of Alexandria. 

I should observe that a letter from Constantinople 
Died 231 Sept, announces that the harvest has fail- 
» \ ircnerally in Turkey, and that the prices of grain in 
he markets of the Black Sea was hourly rising. 


Unprecedented Destruction, of Property by Fires.— 
There have been in this country, since the begining o 
his month, no less than twenty-four fires that we have 
account of, and the following is a list of them: 


Fires in the U. S. since tlie first 

instant: 

Fires . 

Buildings . 

Loss . 

fnNew York 7 

50 

$1,000,000 

Mobile, 6 

450 

1,600,000 

Philadelphia, 2 

53 

1,000,000 

Alton, 111.. 1 

12 

20,000 

Newark, N. J-, 2 

• 9 

25,000 

New Orleans, 1 

6 

20, CC0 

Norfolk, 1 

8 

10,600 

A-ken, S.C., 1 

10 

100,000 

York, Pa., 1 

5 

5,000 

Louisville, Ky, 1 

1 

10(00 

W. Boyleston, 1 

2 

5(),0UO 

24 

600 

$4,040,000 


Suspected Murder — Horrid Details . — The New 
YorY Evening Star says, that the dead body of a 
female white chi kt, shockingly mutilated and bruis- 
ed, with a long string tied tight round he? neck the 
skull smashed in, and one of the legs nearly eaten off 
by the pigs, was found early this morning, in the mid- 
dle of the street, partially covered by a pile of dirt, in 


Barclay street, near (College Place. The body was 
perfectly naked, and the child of robust size, and about 
six months old. The workmen were labouring there 
t H six last evening, and it is presumed that the infant 
was murdered and thrown into the street lsst night, or 
before day-break this morning, by some inhuman raon^ 
s .er of a mother. 


A Distressing death . — Says the same paper, an ac- 
count of which we have not seen in any of the papers, 
occurred a few days since near Fort Neck, in Queens 
co. An Englishman, on a shooting excursion in that 
quarter, with his fowling piece in his hand heavily 
charged, was listening to the instructions of a young 
blacksmith where to find game, when the gun went off 
onssed through the blacksmith’s thigh, above the knee, 
shattering the bone to pieces, and severing the large 
arteries. After bleeding profusely he was put into a 
wagon, where convulsive spasms ensued from extreme 
agony, and in a few moments after reaching a house 
was dead — having doubtless die:! partly from exhaus- 
tion and partly from extreme irritation on the nervous 
ssstem by the splintered extremities of tlie bone. 

Fire at Charleston , Knawha. — The stables of Bel- 
left and Walker, stage proprietors, at Chatleston, 
( K ) were destroyed last week, with sixteen horses 
and several carriages, besides a large amount of other 
valuable property. 

The Count Mailly Lafour Laudry, a French noble- 
man, lately deceased, has left to tiu°stees the sum of 
39,000 francs, to be distributed annually to poor youpg 
artists of talent, who have not the means of prosecu- 
ting their studies. 

Mrs. Charles Matthews has published volumes 
three and four of her mcmoiis of her husband, the 
elebrated comedian. The London papers make 
' opions extiaers, and ?pe tk of the volumes as abouDd- 
i ig with interesting matter. 

Death of Theodore Srdsrwick . — The Argus of this 
morning announces the dea'h of Theodore Sedgwick, 
E^q. at Pittsfield, Mar s He died t f Apoplexy, soon 
after addressing a public meeting. Mr. S. was form- 
erly a Law Partner of Marmanus Bleecker, Esq. 

The friends an 1 ncquantanccs of Mary J. Worth, 
deceased, and of the family, are invited to attend her 
funeral from the residence of her brother Col. Worth. 
N T o. 77 Pearl street, this afternoon at half past three o- 
clock. 

WA RUB 

Last evening, bv tV Rev. Dr. WyckofF, Mr. Geo. 
R. Groat to Miss Emaline Shaw. 

At New Haven, by the Rev. J. Broadhead, D. D.. 
Charles A Ingersoll Esq., to Henrietta, daughter of 
rhe late John Slidell of New York. 

At Kingston, Ulster co bv the Rev Jas. Lillie, of 
Rhinbeek, Rev John L 11 , to Sar.ih Morris, daugh- 
ferofHon. A. P. Hash routs. 


In New York, on the mor ring of the 1st in?t, Emily 
Maria, daughter, of Charles A. Clintoi, esq., aged two 
years. 

Suddenly, in this city, of apoplexy, Michael Krip- 
pleher. 

In this city of consumtion, Franklin Griswold 
Baker, son of Solomon Baker, printer aged 19 years 
and 6 months. 

Tn New York on the Ith inst., John W. Lav^rty, 
aged twenty-nine years son of Ilet.ry Laverty, of that 
c ty. 

At Buffi- T>. on the 1st inst., Col. Stephen K. Groe- 
venor, age. I 49 years 7 months. 

At Deitrt it on the 29:h inst. Lydia Grry. oldest 
daughter of Mr. J. L. Whiting. 
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POETRY. 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

Mn Editor , the foregoing lines ofC. W. Thompson 
of Philadelphia has appeared in several of the public 
papers, I saw them and wrote the preceeding reply, 
if it contains worth enough to appear in your valuable 
paper, please publish them. 

(THE LEBANON SHAKER GIRL. 

Where was thy heart, thou dark ey 'd maid; 

Was it not roaming far away, 

When to the crowd thy glances strayed, 

Among the gaudy and the gay? 

Was it not then thy bosom burned 
For that great world of glare and show; 

From which thy youthful steps had turned 
The wants of inward peace to know? 

Thy simple dress, thy look demure, 
cut illy hide the thoughts within ; 

Which thro* a mind serene and pure, 

Long other joys than these to win. 

, Thou art with those that round the throng, 

With them in dance, with them in prayer, 

But o’er thee comes a feeling strong 
That tells thy heart no longer there. 

Why shouldst thou shade thy sunny eye? 

Why shouldst thou hide thy raven hair? 

When other scenes before thee lie* 

Which such as thou were formed to share 

I throw aside thy garb again, 

And light with smiles thy sadden’d face, 

Pure as thou art so pure remain, 

But find a fitter, cheerier place. 

IMPROMTU. 

THE SHAKER GIRL’S REPLY. 

Unmeaning were those rites to thee, 

Seemless, and void the path I trod, 

But in my soul, iny spirit free, 

The essence of true piety glowed. 

Thou ask’stme now, where was my heart, 

As thus devotedly 1 prayed, 

Thou say ’st that when I feigned this part, 

My soul would gladly far have strayed. 

“Among the gaudy and the gay,” 

With them their trifling joys to share. 

With them t’ enjoy the short liv’d day, 

That waits attendance on the fair. 

And proud one, dost thou vainly think 
I would exchange the bliss I feel, 

For toys like these, found on the brink 
Of life, whose end their own must seal? 

And dost thou tell me, wander far 
From this, my loved, my chosen place. 

And ’neath another, brighter star, 

Light up with smiles my sadden’d face? 

Go, vain one, take the tender rose, 

That blooms in arbour pure and fair 
Where the soft breeze upon it blows, ? 

And spicy fragrance fills the air; 

Transplant it on the dusty road 
Where business rolls its wheels, a!on<r 
■ Without a safe guard high and broad, 

To screen it from the careless throng. 

Then, as it droops its lovely head, 

Then, as its petals fade and fall, 

* ,dS thou mourn’st the rose that’s dsad 

Thou has’t an answer to thy call. 

No foolish one, full well I know 
That this drear world is cold and vain; 
Deceitful, gaudy, empty show; 

Has ever, ever been its bail#. 


Let those who will its mandates heed, 

Let those who will its flag unfurl, 

Mine by the place, mine be the creed 
Of Lebanon’s low Shaker Girl. 

C. C. 

THE HOUR OF DEATH. 

BY MRS. HERMANS. 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath 
And stars to set — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh, Ddath ! 

r Day is for mottal care, 

Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, 

| Night for the dreams of sleep, the voice o%rnyer, 

But all for thee, thou mightest of the earth ! 

The banquet hath its hour, 

Its feverish hour of mirth, and song, and wine; 

There comes a day for grief’s overwhelming power, 
A time for soft tears — but all are thine ! 

Youth and the opening rose 
May look like things too glorious for decay, 

And smile at thee ! but thou art not of tnose 
That wait the ripened bloom to seize their prey ! 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 

And stars to set — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh, Death ! 

We know when moons shall wane, 

When summer birds from far shall cross the sea. 
When autumn’s hue shall tinge the golden grain— 
But who shall teach us when to look for thee ? 

Is it when spring’s first gale 
Comes forth to whisper where the violets lie ? 

Is it when roses in our paths grow pale ? 

They have one season — all are ours to die J 

Thou art where billows foam— 

Thou art where music melts upon the air— 

Thou art around us in our peacfeul home, 

And the world calls forth — and thou art there ! 

Tiiou art where friend meet9 friend 
Beneath the shadow of the elm to resl : 

Thou art where foe meets foe and trumpets rend 
The skies, and swords beat down the princely crest! 

Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flow'ersto wither at the north wind’s breath, 

And stars to set — but all. 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, Oh, death ! 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOUR? 

BY WILLIAM CUTTER. 

Thy neighbour ? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless — 

Whose aching heart, and burning brow, 
Thy soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbour ? ’ tis the the fainting poor, 
Whose eye with want isdim, ’ 

Whom hun-er sends from door to door— 
Go thou, and succour him. 

Thy neighbour ? ’tis that weary man, 
Whose years are at their brim, 

Bent low with sickness, care and pain 

Go thou, and comfort him. 

Thy neighbour V tis the heart bereft 
Of every earthly gem — 

Widow and orphan, helpless left— 

Go thou, and shelter them, 

Thv neighbour ? yonder slave. 

Fettered in thought and limb, 

Whose hopes are all beyond the grave— 
Go thou, and ransom him. 

Whene’er thou meet’st a human form 
Less favoured than thine own, 
Remember, ’tis thy neighbour worn, 

' Thy brother, or thy son. 


Oh ! pass not, pass not heedless by— 
Perhaps thou can’st redeem 
One breaking heart from misery— 

Go, share thy lot with him. 

• THE SLANDERER. 

O, may the wretch to scandal given, 

Be sail the most accursed of Heaven, 
From ev’ry social circle driven, 

With stern disdain ; 
His envious rotten bosom riven. 

With keenest pain* 
The fiend, who could in spitefut jest 
The honest fame of friend molest, 

And fill with grief the virtuous breast, 

Where’er he goes, 
But still considered friendship’s pest, 
The worst of foes . 


»OOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840, or Court of 
-■-•Queen Victoria; a series of portraits of t be ladies of 
the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully engraved by 
the Findens, with illustrations in verse, superbly bound 
in morocco- imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts* for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picaresque 
border^, in a new and unique style, edited by Alary 
Russell Mitfofdspleudidly bound inTurkey morocco and 
gold , imperial 4to- 

Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations design 
ed and drawn from nature, with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound in moroebo and gold imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 
ished engraving*, with illustrations, by the Countess of 
Blessington, richly bound In green silk arid gold quarto. 

These splendid works have arrived and may bo 
seen at 

W. C. LITTLE'S Bookstore, 
corner of State and Market. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


T O PRINTERS. — The following reduced prices w hereaf- 
ter be charged for printing lypeB, at BRUCE’S New- York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 

Pica, 38 cents a lb. 

Small Pica, - - 40 do. 

Long Primer, - - 42 

. Bourgeois, - - - 4b 

Brevier, - 54 

Minion, - - - C6 

Nonpareil, - 84 

Agate, - 108 

Pearl, - - - 140 „ 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months : bat we wish at 
ins time to encourage short credit «>r cawh purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five rer cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and ten per cent for cash. * 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of-ornamenlal letter, embrariu* 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thm-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and eleg int assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish everv 
other article that is necessary for a printing office 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before th3 1st of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, wdl receive payment when they purchase from the 
I foundry four tl.nes the amount of their bill. 

~v l c* 1M „ GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. ^ * 

§7,^839 F 8 0FFICE Cil * v Rnd count y *>f Albany, A ngas^ 

I E V E( ?TL ONOTI ? E rk A * ener al election is to be held in the 
county of Albany on the 4 th, 5ih, and 6th, days of November next 

be /i° 3 , en 1 r° °? c r men,lo, ' ed the nonce fioni 
the Secretary of Stale, of w hich a copy is annexed. 

c., ^^HAEL ART-B^xv, Sheriff, 
State o. New \ ork, Secretary’s Office, ? 
c . VT • . , A.bany, Aug. 15, 1839. K 

Sir— Notice is horcLy^given you that the term of service «f 
James Powers, a Senator of the Third Senate 
will expire on the last day ol December next, and tha» a senator 
" to be chosen m that district, to which ihe county of which you 
are snenff belongs, at the general election to be held on the foimh, 
filth and sixth days of November next. »ourin. 

You will also take notice, that a vacancy has been cai_red in 
the representation of the Third Senate District, by the d*uh of 
Noadiah Johnson, a senator from that district, whose term ofof- 
rice would have expired on the last day of December, 1840* and 
that a senator to supply the said vacancy x is to be chisen at the 
said next general election. * e 

You will also take notice, that a proposed amendment to the 
constitution is to be submitted to the pec pie at the said election, 
at which the electors arc to vote, “ For the election of Mayors by 
^People, or Against the election of Mayors by the People” 
Attho same election the following officers are to be 7 chosen, vi* : 
Three members of Assembly. 

VD v * JOHN C. SPENCER, Secretary of State* 

N B. You are to give notice of the aforesaid election, in writing 
to one of the inspectors of each town and ward in your county, and 
.annex thereto a copy of this notice. You are also to pubhshk 
I said notice and copy in all tho public newspapers printed in y« 
ejuniy. f ***4 
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THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

1 DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

When men are in a state of barbarity and are scat- 
tered over the surface of a country in small and inde- 
pendent tiibes, their wants are as small in magnitude 
as they arc few in number. It is in the power, there- 
fore, of every individual, to perform, for himself and 
his family, every work of labor which necessity or com- 
fort requires; aud while, at one time, he equips himself] 
for the chace or the combat, at another, he is reaiing 
a habitation for his offspring, or hollowing his canoe to 
surmount the dangers of the sea. But as soon as these 
'tribes associate together, for the purposes of mutual 
protection and comfort, civilization advances apace 
and, in the same proportion, the wants and desires 
the community increase. In order to gratify these, 
the ingenuity of individuals is called forth ; and those, 
who, from inability or indolence, cannot Satisfy their 
own wants, will immediately resort to the superior skill 
of their neighbours. Those members of the conunu 
nity, who can execute their work with the greatest ele 
gance and celerity, will be most frequently employed 
* and, from this circumstance, combined with the prin 
ciple of emulation, and other causes, that distinction 
of profession will arise, which is found only among na- 
tions considerably advanced in civilization and refine- 
ment. 

One of the first objects of man, in a rude state, is to 
screen himself and his family from the heat of the trop- 
i c sun, from the inclemency of the polar regions, or from 
the sudden changes of more intemperate climates. If| 
he has arrived at such a degree of improvements, as to 
live under the dominion of a superior, and under the 
influence of religious belief, the palace of his King, 
and the temple of his Gods, will be reared in the most 
magnificent stile, which his skill can devise, and his in- 
dustry accomplish*, and decked with those false orna- 
ments, which naturally catch the eye of unpolished 
men. From that principle, which impels the lower or- 
ders to imitate the magnificence and splendor of their 
superiors, a foundation will be laid for improvement in 
the art of building; and it is extremely probable, from 
the circumstances, which have been mentioned, as well 
as from others, which the slightest reflection will sug- 
gest, that architecture will be the first profession, to 
which men will exclusively devote their attention ; and 
for which they will be trained by an established course 
of preparatory education. 

Nor is it from this ground only, that masonry de- 
rives its superiority as a separate profession. While 
many other arts administer to our luxury and pride, 
and gratify only those temporary wants and unnatu- 
ral desires which refinement has rendered necessary, 
the art of building can lay claim to a higher object.! 

The undertaking of the architect, not only furnish 

ns with elegant and comfortable accommodation from. . , 

the inclemency of the seasons, from the rapacity on atc won * 8 » aD( * significant signs are imparted to 

wild beasts, and the still more dangerous rapacity of| --i- 

man; they contribute also to the ornament and glory 
nations, and it is to them that we are indebted for those 
fortresses of strength, which defend u 9 from the in- 
roads of surrounding enemies. Nor can the works of| 
the a rchitect be ranked among those objects which 

Robertson's America, vol. % p. 316 . 


furnish amusement and accommodation for a few years 
or at most dining the short term of human life; they 

descend unimpaired to generations; they aequiie ad- 
ditional grandeur and value from an increase of age; 
and are the only spe< miens of human labor which 
in some measure, survive the revolutions of kingdoms 
and the waste of time. The splendid remains of Egyp- 
ti in, Grecian and Roman architecture, which, in every 
age, have attracted the attention of the learned, and ex- 
cited the astonishment of the vulgar, are standing mon- 
uments of the ingennity and power of mat ; ml, in ages 
yet to come, they will reflect a dignity on the art of| 
building, to which no other profession can arrogate the 
slightest claim. 

But still there is another consideration, which enti 
ties architecture to a decided’pre-eminence among the 
other arts. It is itself the parent of many separate 
professions; and requires a combination of talents, and 
an extent of knowledge, for which other professions 
have not the smallest occasion. An acquaintance with 
the sciences of geometry, and mechanical philosophy, 
with the arts of sculpture and design, aDd other abtruse 
and elegant branches of knowledge are indispensible 
lc juidtesin the education of an architect; and raise his 
art to a vast height above those professions, which 
practice alone can render familiar, and which consist 
in the mere exertion of muscular force. It appears, 
then, from these considerations, that there is some 
foundation, in the very nature of architecture, for those 
extraordinary privileges, to which Masons have al- 
ways laid claim, and which they have almost always 
posessed — privileges, which no other artist could have 
confidence to ask, or liberty to enjoy; and there appears 
to be some foundation for that ancient and respectable 
order of Freemasons whose origin we are now to 
investigate, and whose progress we are soon to de- 
tail. 

But, that we may be enabled to discover Freemason- 
ry under those various forms, which it has assumed in 
different countries, and at different times, before it re- 
ceived the name which it now bears, it will be necessa- 
ry to give a short description of the nature of this in- 
stitution, without developing those mysteries, or reveal- 
ing those ceromonial observances which are known on- 
ly to the brethern of the order- 

Freemasonry is an ancient and respectable institu- 
tion, embracing individuals of every nation, and ofeveiy, 
condition in life. Wealth, power, and talents are not 
necessary to the person ot a Freemason. An unblem- 
ished character and a virtuous Conduct, are the only 
qualifications which are requisite for adtnision into the 
Order. In order to confirm this institution, and attain 
the ends, for which it was formed, every candidate 
must come under a solemn engagement never to divnlge 
the mysteries and ceremoniesof the Order, nor com- 
municate to the uninitiated, those important precepts, 
with which he may be intrusted ; and those procee- 
dings and plans, in which the Fraternity may be enga- 
ged. After the candidate has undergone the necessary 
ceremonies and received the usual instructions, apropri- 
ate words, and significant signs are imparted to him, 
that he may be enabled to distinguish his Brethren ofj 
the Order from the uninitiated public; and convince 
others -that he is entitled to the privileges of a Brother, 
should he be visited by distress or want, in a distant 
land. If the newly admitted member be found quali- 
fied for a higher degree, he is promoted, after due in- 
tervals of probation, till he has received that Masonic j 
knowledge, which enables him to hold the highelt 


oTices of trust, to which the Fraternity can raise its 
members. In all ages, it has been the object of Free- 
masonry, not only lo inform the in iuds of its members 

by instructing them jn the sciences and useful arts, 
but to better their hearts ny enforcing the precepts of 
religion and morality. -In the course of the ceremon- 
ies of initiation, br< tlierJy love, loyalty, and other vir- 
tues, are inculcated in hieroglyphic symbols; and the 
candidate is often reminded, that there is an eye above 
which observeth the workings of his heart, and is ever 
fixed upon the thoughts and the actions of men. At 
regular and appointed seasons, convivial meetings 6f 
the Fraternity are held in lodges constructed for this 
purpose: Temperance, harmony, and joy, characterise 
these mixed assemblies. All distinctions of rank seem 
to be laid aside, all difference in religious and political 
sentiments are forgotten ; and those petty quarrels 
which disturbed the quiet of private life, cease to agi- 
tate the mind. Every one strives to give happiness to 
his brother ; and men seem to recollect^ for once, that 
they are sprung from the same orgin, that they are pos- 
sessed of the same nature and are destined for the same - 
end. 

Such are the general features of an institution, 
which has of late pioduced so great division in the sen- 
timents of the learned, respecting its orgin > and ten- 
dency. While a certain class of men,* a little over- 
anxious for the dignity of their Order, have represented 
it as coeval with the world;' others, influenced by an 
opposite motive, have maintained it to bean invention 
of English Jesnits, to promote the views of that intrig- 
uing and dangerous association. f Some philosophers, 
among whom we may reckon the celebrated Chevalier 
Ramsay, have laboured to prove, that Freemasonry 
arose during the Crusades ; that it was a secondary or- 
der of chivalry ; that its forms originated from that war- 
like institution ; and were adapted to the peaceful habits 
of scientific men.* Mr. Clinch|| fys attempted, with 
considerable ingenuity and learning, to deduce its ori- 
gin from the institution of Pythagoras. M. BarvueJ§ 
supposed, that it is a continuation of the Temphtrs : 
while others, with a great degree of audacity and ma- 
lice, rarely to be found in the character of ingenuous 
men, have imputed the origin of Freemasonry to secret 
associations, averse to the interests of true government 
and pursuing the villa nous and chimerical project of 
leveling the distinctions of society, and freeing the hu- 
man mind from the sacred obligations of morality and 
religion. 

Without adopting any of these untenable opinions, 
or attempting to . discover 4he precise period when 
Freemasonry arose, it may be sufficient to show, that 
it can justly lay claim to an early origin, and that it has 
existed from that period to the present day, under dif- 
ferent forms, and different appellations If. Iu the exe- 


* Anderson's Ilisio y and Conslilution of Freemasonry 
. I. Desngulicrs Constitution?, p. I. Smith's Use and 
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Preston’s 


Illustrations 


Abuse of Froemasonry, p. 27. 
of Masonry, p. G, lOtli edition. 

f Manuscript of Bode of Germany, in possession ofM 
Monnier. 

t Leyden’s Preliminary Dissertation to the Gom pi ay ant- 
of Scotland, p. 67. 71. 

|| Anibologic Hibcrnica, for January, March, April, 
and Jtide, 1794. 

^Memoirs of Jacobinism, vol. 2 p. 377, 378, Ac. 

^ M. Mourn r observes, that if the Order of Freemjy 
son9 existed among the ancients, it would have betty 
mentioned by contemporary authors. This argiAnent; 
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He who wishes to beinfotmed 


the le- 

n f the snhiect excludes the possibility o ngi emon gi p" KTRy j wou | < j have the student rank as high as 

anv kind of writing except history. Before l proceed 


of the subject excludes the possibility 

stratiou. Every human institution is subject to great 
andnumerous var.ations ; the different aspects under 
which they appear, and the pnnciples by which they 
aie regulated, depend upon the progress of civilization 
upon the natme of the government by which they »re 
piotected, and on the pecular opinions and habits of 
their members. If, therefore, in comparing Freemason - 
ry with other ancient associations, we should nnd it 
coincide with them in every circumstance, there would 
be strong reasons for suspecting, that the imagination 

of the writer had counterfeited resemblances when des- 
titute of authentic information ; or that the order nad 
adopted the rites and eeremonies of antiquity, to cloak 
the recencv of their origin, to command the veneration 
and excite the notice of the public. Against Freema- 
sonry, however, this charge cannot be prefered : We 
shall have occasion to consider it when connected, witn 
the idolatry of the heathens, when devoted to 
to the church of Rome, and when floumhmg under 
the milder influence oftbe reformed religion, 

[to BE CONTI!* UED.J 


however, for the recency of their origin, te far from being 
conclusive. A eooret e^ociation, unconnected with na. 
t tonal affair*, would »eW«on ro»ne under the coneiderauun 
of cotemporary writer*. who could only toll their read- 
era that sack an association exi.ted. The v who believe 
that the EleiiM iian mya lane* were those of Freemason- 
ry under a differed appellation, will deny the premises 
from which Moaniec’a r.onclu-ion it drawn. These «»y«- 
teriea existed in the eighth century ef the Christatn sra 
and have been mentioned by contemporary author on 
account of their connection with the hutory of the times 
md the religion of their country. From the eighth cen- 
tury to the revival of learning in Europe, Fr*em«aonry Near nnd more near me mcrepia oeauiy praa u. 
rmwt have been in a vary languishing condition, and g aw the driving smoke his dancing crest; 

could not engage the attention of writers, when but few Saw on hls her virgin hands inwove. 

Lodges, and still fewer authors existed. The minds ot stars 0 f gold, and mystic knots of love; 

men were then bont upon less noble pursuits. i*ncr HeanJ thc exu i t i 0 g shout, ‘they run, they run !’ 
and common sense could not be found ; and tliose am ~ God!* ghe *he’s safe, the battle’s won 
isble propensitio* of the heart upon which Freemasonr) hisses through the airy tides 


any Kina oi wriuns -r - 

to an exhibition of the elegancies and results of poett 

cal reading, I would introduce this beautiful quotation 
as a sort of sentimental motto. 

I The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
I Turns them to shape*, and gives to airy nothing 
A Io% al habitation and a name. — Shak. 

Poetry, in the early ages of society, as for back as 
when Greece was in a flourishing condition, was the 
only kind of composition th vt exerted any influence.— 
Go back to Homer, the Father of Poets, and you will 
have a true picture of the esteem, the ancients had for 
this style of writing. So sublime and touching were 
his verses that they were requred to be learned by the 
[young in their schools; nnd well would it he if coer- 
cion were used at this day in the same thing. Poetry is 
gifted with an omnipotence, a power of inciting the rea- 
der to any deed of daring. It had this effect upon the 
| the Greeks. Never would they have stood the brunt 
of battle with that firmness if Homer had not inspired 
them with a warlike spirit. Metamorphose the Iliad 
or Odyssey into prose, and half its force, beauty, and 
enlivening qualities, aie lost; and the like result will | 
he with any of our popular poems. Poetry draws, 
the reader along through every scene it describes.— 
When it paints a battle, it places him in the field, and 
he almost hears the thundering of the cannon and sees 
wounded fallihg at his feet. Dr. Darwin lias given us 
a very fine instance of this : 

Near and more near the intrepid beauty press’d. 

n .1 l- .1 .maLa V%t<a s!an#»irtcr rtfk 


iniquity. 


CHARACTER. 


Fir the Amerieaa M: 


Parts her fine locks, her graceful head that deck 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck? 

The red stream issuing from her azure veins, 

Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosem stains! 

This is certainly a most beautiful exemplification ofl 
the power of poetry. It places the reader in the midst* 
of the conflict — he in fact sees the lady fall, and the 
her wound. Let these same senti- 
in a prosaic style, and their worth 

young, i wuum unmuiwi v —-n ~j — * — 7’ — | win ne cmimy iovi. \Vhen poetry describes a rural 
however may be dispensed witti-easier and with mucl. J r|fe itg felicities and advantages, how it makes one 
less disadvantage than the preceding one, or the two | oat | ie t ),<. c j ty w j t h all its appurtenances. When it 


and each of thes^professions require a different course. 

A few historical works can be named that ought to lie 
studied by all, such as RolliiU Hume, Robertson, Gold- 
smith, &c. Among the more modern, Marshall’* Life 
of Washington, which may as properly be termed. The 
History of the American Revolution. There are se- 
veral other American histories, the youth should read 
attentively whatever imty be his business in after life. 
They can be found in almost all our libraries. There 
are those that will exert a deleterious influence, unless 
the principles of the reader are firmly fixed. Among 
these, Hume’s is the most prominent, and perhaps 
Gibbon’s may he ranked next. HuipeV infidel princi- 
ples and want of veracity make him a dangerous author 
to the young. President Jefferson severely and justly 
condemns his History of England. * Were it faithful, 
it would be the finest piece of history that ever was 
written. Its unfortunate bias may be partly ascribed 
to the accident of bis having written backwards. His 
maiden work was the history of the Stuarts — the object 
of this work was an apology for them. He spared no- 
thing, therefore, to wash them white and to palliate 
their misgovemment. For this purpose he suppressed 
truths, advanced falsehoods, foiled authorities, and 
falsified records. All this is proved on him uuanswera-|. 
bly by Brodie, but so bewitching was his style, and 
manner, that his readers were unwilling to doubt any 
thing, swallowed every thing, aud all England became 
tories by the magic of his art. His pen revolutionized 
thc public sentiment o! that country more completely 
than the standing armies could even have done, which 
were deprecated by the patriots of that day/ Such is 
the opinion of Jefferson. He ought also to have set 
his face against the infidelity running through the 
whole history. The good he might have done by so 
doing would have been incalculable. Suffice it to say y 
that the young must expect forever to remain in the 
lower walks of their profession, unless they have a 
thorough knowledge of this kind of reading. 

1 have pointed out in the best manner possible what 
should be done to make a thorough -bred scholar. It 
remains now with the young ta say whether they will 
be one or not. Here are two roadb; at the end of one 
hhappinesss, peace, and prosperity — at the end of the 
other is infelicity, trouble, and misfortune; choose ye. 
while the freshness and vigor of life i* yours, which road 
you will take. 
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YOUTH. 

(concluded from face 74.) 


“ . . , blood gush from hei 

As another mean of promoting education among the mcnt9 j ie expressed it 
young, I would mention the reading*/ drama*. This , vi(l bc entity tost. 
i. - 1 . 1 , -fiHi rmirr and with mucr r-i* ... 


I shail hereafter advance. Of dramas I have little or 

nothing to say. At the present time we are sadly defi- £ 7 { p| anetg an d the laws which govern them, it nils tm 
cient in dramatists; but like every thing else they hav< fm - nd wUll a pleasure, it pours into the heart ajoy 
their (lay. Never perhaps shall we behold a better de ul ^lemnity. The rythmical structure and the equa 
haeator of nature than Shakspearc. — «- — * — »»-*-» — i; nA om» mnpmnnir nmn#r 

Thrice happy! could we catch great Shakspeare’s art 
To trace the deep recesses of the heart; 


Hit simple plain sublime, to which is given 
To strike the soul with darted flame from heaven 

Thompson. 

They are beneficial for the human nature they dis 
play. This is the most remarkable characteristic o 
them; and so long as they present a faithful copy of the 
human heart, so long should they be read by all wh< 


ui solemnity. The rythmical structure and the equal 
mniber of syllables in each line arc mnemonic proper- 
ties by which a piece of poetry may be committed to 
memory in half the time a piece of prose of equal length 
can. The melody of the lines so please the ear that 
it can be recollected much longer than any other style 
of writing. It is certainly necessary every young man 
-ho old t eal the standard poetical works, such as Shak- 
sp^ire, Mil on, Dryden, Byron, Pope, and others. The 
sa’ms of David, present the most striking illustra- 
>on of the wonderful effects of poetry. Only thowt 


human heart, »o long ahonld they l* by all wh, hi&n&uU toUudM. 

wMhtn bewteemedaamnnof general information. ^ common e»eiy day rhyme that appear* in onr 
They also gWe the mo*t perfect apecimena of the beau 1 " w e ® •„ t bu J , *,,«•, mB „t 8 'or *e 

tiful and sublime m writing; but this is to be consider pape powj 

ed of minor importance compared with the other.- 
Shakspearc has given us the true manner in whicl 
they should be writteu. For his close adherence u 
nature he has justly merited the appellation— F atlir 
of the Drama. He has combined originality and th 
beauty and elegance of language with a faithful repre 
seutation of the human heart, and hemiu he has no 


i Hi/ vviiismwh ^ J — J * r 

newspapers *ts not poetry ; but sentiments or sentences 
collected from the standard poets or prose writers, and 
mangled and torn to pieces by some scape-grace.— 
•Try poetry by this standard ; that which wearies, on 
acquaintance, is false; that which improves is true.” * 
t have omitted saying any thing of its character in the 
earlier ages of society, both for the want of time and the 
lullness it would be to the reader. For the same rea- 

■' ' that 


aentation of the human heart, and hemm he has no w j ^ ^ omitted goin ^ iat0 the proofs 
aneoual, nay, not even one, who dare fc»y any claim to w Rn oWer for the commuuicat 


•quality. 

But Shakspeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
'Within that circle none durst walk but be. 

Dry den. 

A knowledge of the deep and secret workings of tin 
heart, a knowledge ef man, is a desideratum above al 


0 - try is an older medium for the communication of 
thought th*»n prose. 

Lastly, 1 would mention history as the most impor 
ant branen of reading. To the young it is of meet in- 
estimable advantage, and should be the least neglected. 
No special course can be very well pointed out, as the 
youth ©four land have different professions in view* 


NOTICES OF LEARNED FEMALES. 

It is wrong to deny that the fair sex are capable of li- 
terature; all the old philosophers thought better of 
them. Pythagoras instructed not men only, but wo- 
men; 'and among them Theano, whom Laertius makes 
to he his wife, and St. Clement calls the first of women 
declaring, that she philosophized and wrote poems.— 
The stoics, epicureans, and even the academics, deli- 
vered the* lessons freely to both sexes and all condi- 
tions. ThemistOb the wife of Leontius, to whom there 
is extant an epistle of Epicurus, was a disciple of this 
(philosopher. 

Atossn, queen of Persia, is said to be the first who 
taught the art ot writing epistles. 

In the time of Alexander the Great, flounshed Hip- 
parchia, the sister of Metropoles the cynic, and wife 
of Crates. She wrote of philosophical arguments, 
evsays, and questions, to Theorus, surnamed tho 
Deist. 

Pamphilia the Egyptian, who lived in the time of 
Nero, wrote eight books of historical miscellanies. 

Agillisof Corcyra is celebrated for skill in g rammer. 
She sHcribes the invention of the play at ball to hr' 
country -woman Nausica, who is the only one of all he- 
roines that Homer introduces ai this diversion. 

Quintilian celebrates three Roman women in words 
to this effect. “Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
contributed much to the eloqnence of her sons; and. 
her learned style ishandeddowu to posterity in letters. 
The daughter of L»fius expressed in her convcrsioa 
the eloquence of hei father* Tbete is an oration of 
the daughter of Quintus Hortensius, delivered before 
the Triumvirs, which will ever be read to the honor et 
hit sex.” Quintilian has omitted the learned consort 
of Varus, and Cornificia the poetess, who left behind 
her the most exquisite epigrams. This ladv, who 
flourished in the* reign of Octavius Ctesar, used to say. 
that learning was ftee,.as being entirely out ofthercacw 
of fortune. . , , ^ 

Catharine of Alexander was amort toaroodlady, it 

we may credit whet is related of her ^ She* is eaid ** 
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have disputed with fifty philosopher*, at the age of on- 
ly 18 years, and so far to have overcome them by the 
subtlety ot her discourse, as to have convened them to 
the Christian religion. 

Who w is more learned than Zenobia, queep of Pal- 
myra, by religion a Jew? We have the testimony of 
her conqueror himself, the emperor Aurelian, to het 
character, in his leters to the Roman senate. Trehellius 
I’ollio says, she spoke .Egyptian, read L; t'n into 
Greek, and wrote an abridgement both of the Alex- 
andrine and Oriental historsy. Her master in the 
Greek was Dionyssius Lm^inus, who had before 
taught Porphyry, and who was called a living library, 
s n l a wall ing museum. 

Sosipatra, wife of the famos Euf tathius. remember- 
ed the finest passages of all the poets, philosophers, 
and orators, and had an almost inimitable talent at ex- 
plaining them. Though her husband was a man of 
prime rank in learning, yet she so far outshone him, as 
to obscure his gloty ; and after hie death, she took up- 
on her the education of youth. 

What shall we say of Eustochium, daughter of 
Pualla the Roman, who was learned in Latin, Greek 
sod Hebrew, and most assiduous in the study of the sa- 
cred scriptures? St. Jerome speaks things in her 
praise. There are epistles of the same father extant to 
several illustrious women, as Paulta, Laeta, Fabiolla, 
Marcella, Furia, Demetria, Salvia, Gerontia, &c. — 
Why should we mention others, to whom there are 
tetters extant of Ambrose, Augustin, and Fulgentius ? 
The compliments of the fathers are testimonies of their 
learning. 

Hypatia was the daughter of that Theon of Alexan- 
dria,* whose writings now remain. She was a vast 
proficient in astronomy. This lady was murdered 
through religious frenzy, by the Alexandrine mob, 
because she made frequent visits to Orestes the phil- 
osopher. Some accuse Cyril, sui named the Saint, as 
the auther of this inhumanity: but those who are will- 
ing to exculpate him, lay the charge upon Theodoras, 
his reader or curate. 

At the same time flourished Eudocia, whose name 
before was Athenais, daughter of Leontius the philoso- 
pher, and consort of the emperor Theodosius the 
younger. She was deeply read both in Greek and La- 
tin learning, skilled in poetry, mathematics, and all the 
philosophical sciences. 

About the year of Christ 500, Amalasuenta, the 
flaughter of Theoric, king of the Goths, ami wife of 
Eutharic, who was made coqnsul by the emperor or 
Justin, was celebrated both for her learning and her 
wisdom. Princes are said to come and advise with 
her, and admire her great understanding. She took 
upon her the administration of affair* in the name of 
her son Athalaric, who was left king at eight years of 
age, and whom she instructed in all the polite learning 
before unknown to the Goths; but this barbarous peo- 
ple made an insurrection on the occasion, and drove 
her out of authority. 

Ilelpis, the learned wife of the learned Boethius, 
flourished in 530. She left behind her hymus to the 
apostles. 

Bandonia, the scholar of St. Radegundis, wrote the 
life of her holy mistress, who died in 530. 

About 650 nourished Hilda, an abbess celebrated by 
Pits among his English writers, and Bede in his Ec- 
clesiastical History. She was daughter of Hereic, 
prince of peira, and aunt of Adolph, king of the East 
.S^xonr. 

Anno 770, St. Rictrade, a noble virgin, made great 
proficiency in literature under her mister Alenin: af- 
»ter whose departure out of Englaudshe shut herself up 
to her studies in the monastery ot St. Bennet at Can- 
terbury, where she produced many writings. St. \W- 
puirge flourished about ten years afle^ and was alsove y 
famottg. 

Two centuries lower down, under the emperors Otho 
I and II* lived the nun Rhosoitar, skilled both in the 
Latin and Greek languages. *£he wrote a panegyric 
upon the deeds of the Otho*, six comedies, the praise* 
of the blessed virgin and Saint Dennis, in elegiac ver 
see, with other works. In the year of Christ 1340 
flourished Anna Comena, daughter of Alexis Com 
menus, emperor of Constantinople. This princess, in 
the 15 books of her Alexiad, which she wrote upon th' 
deeds of her father, displayed equally her eloquence 
and learning. 

St. Hildegard of Menu was famous about 8 year* 
star; and at the same time flourished St. Elisabeth, 


ofSchonau, sister of a certain king Egbert. The 
monkish writers celebrate them for their visions, 
which received the sanction of pope Eugenia* (fl. 
But we mention them for their historical, didactical, 
and epistolary writings, a collection of which has been 
published. St. Catharine Senesis also wrote epistles, 
and various treatises in the dialogue manner which are 
now extant, as well as her life, written by Raimund her 
confessor, a dominican friar. 

In the year 1484, under Charles VlIT, king of France 
flourished Gabriele de Bourbon, princess of TrimouiUe. 
A catalogue of her various writings are preserved in 
French authors. 

Three years after, Cassandra Fidele, a Venetian 
virgin, acquired great applause. By an excellent ora- 
tion delivered puiilicly.in the universities of Padua, in 
behalf of Betruti Lamberti, her relation, she won the 
supreme laurel crown in philosophy. 

Alike for her own learning, and her patronage of the 
learned, Margaret of Valois, queen of Navarre, merited 
the praise of mankind. Joan the daughter of this | r'.n- 
ceshnd by Antony of Bourbon, He iry IV king of 
France, founder of the family of the late reigning mo- 
narch. 

Bologna boasts of several learned woman, among 
which were Joanna Blanchetta, and Novella Andrea; 
and of the learning of Catharina Landa, we read in 
Bembo's epbtles. 

In the year of Christ 1533, Catharine queen ofEng- 
land aunt by the mother's side to the emperor Charles 
V, wrote Meditations upon the Plalms, also a book of 
the lamentations of a sinner. 

What shall we say of her sitter Joanna, married to 
Philip archduke of Austria, duke of Burgundy, and by 
his wife king of Spain! She answered extempore in 
Latin the orations made to her in that tongue, in a 
progress through her several towns and cities after her 
accession. 

Sir Thomas More, chancellor of England, had three 
daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, and Caecelia, of whom 
their father took care that they were not only chaste, 
but Very learned; because he rightly judged, that their 
chastity would be by this means ihe more secure. 

The learning of Fulvia Olympia Morata, daughter 
of Peregrine Moratus, is evident from the writings she 
has left. And that Hippolita Taurella's was equal ap- 
pears from her pieces collected together with those of 
Morals. 

It is needless to quote queen Elizabeth, or the lady 
Jane Grey, as eminent instances of this kind; because 
the English historians are full of their praises upon 
the inject. 

Vossius also mentions Anno Schunuan, whose La- 
tin poetry recommends her to this day. He thinks 
that if this catalogue was added to those he had given, 
before gf the female poets and historians that sufficient 
examples would appear in behetf of the fair sex to 1 
prove they were equalty capable of fine literature with 
the men. 


SALMAGUNDI, 

Francis I, having asked Castielan, bishop of Orleans, 
whether he wasof noble extraction : “Sire,” replied he. 
>Noah had three sons with him in the ark, I cannot 
say from which of them I am descended.” 

A French gentleman, totally unacquainted with our 
language, being introduced into a circle of young la- 
lies and gentlemen in Boston, after the usual compli- 
ments had passed, seated himself beside a beautiful 
young lady, and being deprived of the satisfaction of 
conversing with her, he seized her by the hand and be- 
gan to evince by his looks the emotion of his heart. 
She requested him to he easy; which he mistaking 
for the Freneh word baisez ( kiss me ) began kissing 
her, to the great mirth of the company. The con- 
•equenoe was, that the ladies came to an unanimous 
determination never a^ain to say “be easy” to k French- 
mar. 

1 never knew but one person, said Sterne, who in- 
terfered betweeu man and wife either with safety or 
success. Upon a domestic pro and con once between 
the parties, that was rising even to blows, a frieud of 
mine, who happened to be by, hit the husband a stroke 
with his right hand, crying, “Be guiet, you brute;” 
and struck the woman at tne same time with his left 
saying, “Hold your tongue, you vixen.” Then re- 
peating hie moral admonitions and friendly buffets. 


with a “Peace, you monster— Have done you terma- 
. ai t - ■ Hands off, you coward — ■ * R etire, you virago 
a fit ef shame and laughing seized them both 
at the same time, at such extraordinary and impar- 
tial an umpirism ; they shook hands, immediately, 
and became good friends for the remainder, of their 
lives. 

A very thin audince attending the third repre- 
sentation of a new comedy, the author observed, 
“Oh, it is entirely owing to the war.” “Oh, no\ 

( cried the manager, ) it is actually owing to the 
piece.” 

Affected Honesty— Look out of your door— take no- 
tice of that man— see what disquietude, Intriguing 
and shifting he is content to go through with, merely 
to be thought a man of plain dealing. Three grains 
of honesty would have saved him all tbit trouble? 

Sterne . 

The “ cheap defence of notions.”— Dr. Franklin said 
“Where I see a house well-furnished with books and 
newspapers, there I see intelligent and well informed 
children : but if there ate no books or papers, the chil- 
dren are ignorant, if not profligate.” •* 

Fahtajf* soliloquy on Honour.— Owe heaven a death? 
’Tis not due yet; and I would be loth to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I be so forward with him 
that calls not on me ?— Weir, ’t»s no matter, honour 
pricks me on. But how, if honor pi ick me off when I 
come on ? how then? Can honour set a leg? no: or an 

arm ? no: or take away the grief ofa wound? no 

Honour hath no skill in surgery, then? no. What i 9 
honour? a word. What is the word? a trim reckoning. 
Who hath it? he that died a Wednesday. Doth he 
feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. Is it insensible, then? 
yea, to the dead. But will it not live with the living? 
no. Why? detraction will not sufTer it; therefore, 1 11 
none of it. Honour is a mere scutcheon; and so ends 
my catechism. 

[Shakspearc. 

A solicitor, w^io was remarkable for the length, and 
sharpness of his nose, once told a lady, that if she did 
not immediately settle a matter in dispute, he would 
file a bill a against her. ‘Indeed, Sir,’ said the lady, 
there is no necessity for you to file your bill, for I am 
sure it is sharp enough already. 

The first Coffee House in London Coffee is a na- 

tive of Arabia, supposed by some to have been the 
chief ingredient of the old Lacedemonian broth. The 
use of this berry was not known in England till the 
year 1657, at which time Mr. D. Edwards a Turkey 
merchant, on his return from Smyrna to London, 
brought with him one Pasquet Rosee, a Greek cf 
Ragusa, who was used to prepare this liquor, for his 
master every morning, who, by the way, never wanted 
company. The merchant therefore, in order to get 
rid ofa crowd of visitants, ordered his Greek to open 
a coffee house, which he did in St. Michael’s alley in 
Cornhill. This was the first coffee house openctr in 
London. 

A barrister observed to a learned brother in Court, 
the other morning, that he thought his . whiskers were 
very unprofessional. ‘You are right,’ replied his 
friend, ‘a lawyer cannot be too barefaced,' 

Some one observed, ‘ Matches are made in heaven.’ 
‘Yes,’ answered another, ‘and they are very often ty- 
ped in the other place. 

Poes your husband expectorate?’* said an apothecary 
in Cheltenham, to a poor Irish woman who had long 
visited the shop for her sick husband.— “Expeel to 
ate yer honour — no shore, and Paddy does not expect 
to ate— he’s nothing at all to ate!” The human* wmm 
sent a large bason of mixture front a tureen of soup, 
then smoking on his table. • 

Vinegar made from Honey . — If a pound of honey 
be dissolved in three or four quarts of water, and ex- 
posed to a temperature between the 79th and 8hbth- 
greesof Faienheit’stheremo meter, it will in n short 
time become a very agreeable acid liquor, which pos- 
sesses an aromatic flavour, and strength, superior to 
that of the best vinegar made of white nip As the 
latter is frequently adulterated, and incon^Kably moso 
expensive than the substitute we hare proposed, this 
appears to deserve every attention in domestic etc** 
omy,— Horn Encyclopedia . 
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POPULAR TALES. 


TTHE ADALANTADO OF THE SEVEN CITIES. 

A LEGEND OF ST BRAN DAN. 

(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 77 .) 

Don Fernando could scarcely believe but that this 

was all a dream. He fixed a scrutinizing gaze upon 
the grand chamberlain, who, having delivered his mes- 
sage, stood in buckram dignity, drawn up to his full 
stature, cutting his whiskers, stroking his beard, and 
looking down upon him with inexpressible loftiness, 
through his lack-lustre eyes. There was no doubting 
the word of so grave and ceremonious a hidalgo, 

Don Fernando now arrayed himself in gala attire.— 
lie would have launched his boat, and gone on shore 
with his own men, but he was informed the barge of 
state waeexpressly provided for his accommodation, 
and, after the fete, would bring him back to his ship; 
in which, on the following day, he might enter the har- 
bor in befitting style. He accordingly stepped into the 
barge, and took his seat beneath the awning. The 
graiyi chamberlain seated himself on the cushion op- 
posite. The rowers bent to their oars, and renewed 
their mournful old ditty and thegorgeon, butunwieldly 
barge moved slowly and solemnly through the wa- 
ter. , . 

The night closed in, before they entered the river. — 
They swept along, past rock and promontory, each 
guarded by its tower. The sentinels at every post 
challenged them as they passed by. 

‘Who goes there?’ 

‘The Adalautado of the Seven Cities.* 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

• On entering the harbor, they rowed close along au 
armed galley* of the most ancient form. Soldiers with 
cross bows were stationed on the deck. 

. . *Who goes there?’ was agaiu demanded. 

‘The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.” 

‘He is welcome. Pass on.’ 

They landed at a broad (light, of stone steps, leading 
up, between two massive towers, to the water-gate of | 
the city, at which they knocked for admission. A sen- 
tinel, in an ancient steel casque, looked over the wall. 
‘Who is there? 


suites of apartments, that are the pride of Spanish pa- 
laces. All were furnished in a style of obsolafe mag- 
nificence. As they passed through the chambers, the 


his temporary infidelity to the beautiful Serafina. H^. 
flung him elf on his bed. and soon fell into a feverish 
sleep. His dreams were wild and incoherent, Hbw 


title of Don Fernando was forwarded on by servants j long he slept he knew not, but when he awoke he 
stationed at every dooj*; and everywhere produced the; found himself, in a strange cabin, with persons around 
most profound reverences and courtesies. At length | him of whom he had no knowledge. He rubbed 
they reached a magnificent saloon, blazing with tapers 
in which the Alcayde, and the principal dignitaries of 
the city, were waiting to receive their illustrious guest. 

The grand chamberlain presented Don F ernando in 
due form, and falling back among the other officers of 
the household, stood as usual curling his whiskers, and 
strokiug his forked beard. • 

Don Fernando was received by the Alcayde and the 
other dignitaries with the same stately and formal 
courtesy that he had every where remarked. In fact, 
there was so much form and ceremonial, that it seem- 
ed difficult to get at any thing social or substantial. — 

Nothing but bows, and compliments, and old-fashioned 
courtesies. The Alcayde and his courtiers escmbled, 
in face and form, those quaint worthies to be seen in 
the pictures of old illuminated manuscripts; while the 
cavaliers and dame9 who thronged the saloon, might 
have been taken for the antique figures of gobelin ta- 
pestry suddenly vivified and put in motion. 

The banquet, which had been kept back until the ar- 
rival of Don Fernando, was now announced; and such 
a feast! such unknown dishe9 and obsolete dainties? 
with the peacock; that bird of state and ceremony, 
served up in full plumage, in a golden dish, at the head 
of the table. And then, as Don Fernando cast his eyes 
over the glitcring board, what a vista of odd heads and 
head-dresses, of formal bearded dignitaries, and stately 
dames, with castellated lock and towering plumes! 

As fate would have it, on the other side of Don 
Fernando, was seated the daughter of the Alcayde. — 

She was arrayed, it is true, in a dress tlut might have 
been worn before the flood; but then she had a melting 
black Andalusian eye, that was perfectly irresistible. 

Hervoice, too, her manner, ner movements, all smack- 
ed of Andalusia, and showed bow female fascination 
may be transmitted from f age to age, and clime to 
clime, without ever losing its power, or going out of 
fashion. Those who know the witchery of the sex, 
in that roost amorous region of old Spain, may judge 


his 

eyes to ascertain whether he were really awake. In 
reply to his enquiries, he was informed that h« was on- 
board of a Portugese ship, bound to Lisbon; having 
been taken senseless from a wreck drifting about the 
ocean. 

Don Fernando w as confound 1 * 1 and peroler.ed. lie 
retraced every thing distinctly that had happened to 
him in the Island of the Seven Cities, and until ho 
had letired to rest on board the caravel. Had his ves- 
sel been driven from her anchors, and wrecked during 
his sleep ? The people about him could give him no 
information on the subject. He talked to them of 
the Island of the Seven Cities and of all that had be- 
fallen him theve. Thev regarded his words as the 
ravings of delirium, and in their honest .solicitude, 
they administered such effectual remedies, that he 
was fain to drop the subject, and observe a cautious 
taciturnity. 

At length they arrived in the Tagus, and anchored 
before the famous city of Lisbon. Don Fernando 
sprang joyfully on shore, and hastened to his ances- 
tral mansion. To his surprise, it was inhabited 
by people unknown him ; and when he asked about his 
family, no one could give him any information conceru- 
iug them. 

lie now sought the mansion of Don Ramiro, for tho 
temporary flame kindled by the bright eyes of fha 
Alcayde’s daughter had long since burtit itself out, and 
his genuine passion for 8 era fin a had revived with all 
its fervor. He approached the balcony, beneath 
which he hud so often serenaded her. 'Did his eves 
deceive him ? No ! There was Serafina herself at 
the balcony. An exclamation of rapture burst from 
him, as he raised his arms toward her. She, cast upon 
him a look of indignation, and hastily retiring, closed 
the casement. Could she have heard of his flirtation 
with the Al'cayde’s daughter ? He would soon dispel 
every doubt of his constancy. The door was open. 
He rushed up stairs, and entering the room, threw him- 


' ‘Th6 Adalantado of the Seven Cities.’ 


what must have been the fascination to which Don F er- 1 self at her feet. She shrank back with affright, and 
nando was exposed, when seated beside 


The gate swung slowly open, grating upon its rus- 
ty, hinges. They entered between two rows of iron- 
clad warriors, in battered armor, with cross bows, 
battle-axes, and ancient maces,. and with faces as old- 
rifehioned and rusty as their armor. They saluted Don 
Fernando in military style, but with perfect silence, as 
harassed between their ranks. The city was illu- 


J most captivating of its descendants. He 


one of the took refuge in the arms of a youthful cava’.ierT 
was, as has ‘What mean you,’ cried the latter, ‘by this 


intru- 


already begn hinted, of an inflammable temperament; 1 sion V 
with a heart ready to get in a light blaze at every in- j ‘What right have you,’ replied Don Fernando, t ta 
stant. And then he had been so wearied by pompous, ask the question ?’ 
tedious old cavaliers, with their formal bows and spee- 1 ‘The right of an affianced suitor!* 
ches; is it to be wondered at that he turned with de- j Don Fernando started, and turned pale. Oh Sera : 


light to the Alcayde’s daughter, all smiles, and dimples 
and melting looks and melting accents? Beside, fori 


urinated, but in such manner as to give a more shadowy i to give him every excuse in rny power, he was in 
Hild solemn effect to its old-tinuf architecture. There a particularly excitable mood, from the novelty of th 
were bonfires in the principle streets, with groups about 

tbem. in such old-fashioned garbs, that they looked 
lik* the fantastic figures that roam tho streets in carni- 
val time. Even the stately dames who gazed from the 
balconies, which they had hung with antique tapestry, 
looked more like effigies dressed up for a quaint mum- 
mery, thud like ladies in their fashionable attire. — 

Every thing, in short, bore the stamp of former ages, 
if the world had suddenly rolled back a few centu- 
ries. Nor waS this to be wondered at. Ilad nut the 
Island of the Seven Cities been for several hundred 
years cut off from all communication with the rest of 
the world, and was it not natural that the inhabitants 
should retain many of the modes and customs, brought 
yher$ifc>.<-heir ancestors, 

vj.Ono.thing'.certuinly they had conserved; the old-fa- 
ihi#yfd,Spanish gravity and stateliness. Though this 
i wipifcttoie of public rejoicing, and though Don Fcr- 
ttUAUdo ww the objectuf their gratulations, every thing 
j^tfecoudueted with the most solemn ceremony, and 
wherever he appeared, instead of acclamalious, he was 
received with profound silence, and the most formal 
* tepees and swaying of their sombreros. 

rivgd at tbe palace of the Alcayde, the usual cere- 
al was repeated. The Chamberlain knocked fot 

§f* # dcihanJed i (he hbri e *. 

% OfthAS^veh Cities.’ ‘ ^ 

' \ V 

wfcsthtowu open. T^he chamber- 
np.a vast but heavily moulded marble 



fifta! Serafina! cried he, in a tone' of agony, ‘is this 
thy plighted constancy?’ 

‘‘Serafina ? — what mean you by Serafina ? If 
of the it be this young lady you intend, her name is Maria.’ 
scene before him, and his head was almost turned with I ‘Is not this Serafina Alvarez, and is not that hcr 
this sudden and complete realization of all his hopes portrait?' cried Don Fernando, pointing to a picture of 
and fancies: and then, in the flurry of the moment, he his mistress. 

had taken frequent draughts at the wine cup, present- ‘Holy Virgin!* cried the young lady; ‘he is talking 
ed him at eveiy instant bytofficious pages, and all tbe ' of my great grandmother !’ 

world knows the effect of such draughts in giving po- [ An explanation ensued, if that could be called an cx- 
tmey to female charms. In a word, there is no ccm- planatioti, which plunged the unfortunate Fernando 
rearing the matter, the banquet was not half over, be- into teniold perplexity If he might believe his 
fore Don Fernando was making love, outright, to the I eyes, he saw before him his beloved Serafina, if he 
Alcayde’s daughter. It was his old habitude, con- 1 might believe his ears, it was merely her hereditary 
traded long before his matrimonial engagement. The form and features, perpetuated in the person of her 
young lady hung her head coyly ; her eye rested upon | great grand-daughter. 

a ruby heart, sparkling in u ring on the hand of Don; His brain began to spin. lie sought the office of 
Fernando, a parting gage of love from Serafina* A the Minister of Marine, and made a report of his ex- 
hl ush crimsoned her very temples. # S he darted a , pedition, and of the Island of the Seven Cities, which 
glance of dou’ t at the ring, and then at Don. Fernando. ! lie had so fortunately discovered. No body knew anv 
He read her doubt, and in the giddy intoxication ' thing of such an expedition, or such an island. II * 
ot the moment, drew off the pledge of his . affianced declared that he had undertaken the enterprise under 
bride, and slipped it ou the finger of the Alcayde’s a formal contract with the crown, anti ha 1 rcce'v *d a 

daughter. , regular commission, constituting him Adalantado.- - 

At this moment the banquet broke up. The chain- 1 This must be a matter of record, and lie insisted loudly 
barlaiuwith his lofty d ineanor, and his lack-lustre | that the books of the depirtment should be consulted, 
eyes, stood before him, and announced that the barge : The wordy strife at length attracted the attention of 
was waiting ti conduct him back to the caravel. Don 'an old gray-headed clerk, who sat perched on a hi<rii 
Fernando took a formal leave of the Alcayde and hisjstool, at a high desk, with iron rimnicJ s p< c ades on 
dignataries & a tender farewell of the Alcayde’s dangli- j the top of a thin, pinched nose, copying records into 
ter, with a promise to throw himself at her feet on the an enormous folio. He had wintered and summered 
following day . He was rowed back to his vessel’ in in the d ?} artment o * a great part of a century, until he 
the same slow and stately manner, to the^ cadence of had almost grown to be a piece of the desk at which he 
same mournful old ditty. He retired to his cabin, fits sat; his memory was a mere index of official facts and 
brain whirling with all that he had seen, and his heart J documents, and hi* brain was a little better thanwa* 


So through one of those interminable now and then giving him a twinge, as he recollected and parchment. After peering down for a tithe fny* 
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Iris lofty perch, and nseer^inins the mutter in contro- 
rersy, he nut hi* p;n behind his e-ir, an 1 d“scend«d. 
He remembered to have heard something from liis 
■»rederessor about an expedition of the kind in qms 
ion, but then it had sailed during the reign of Don 
r oam II., and he had been den 1 at least a hunln*l 
years. To nut it, bevond dispute, however, the arch- 
ves of the Torve do Tombo. that sepulchre of old 
dorteguese documents, were dil’g n‘ly searched, and a 
record was found of a contract between the crown and 
one Fernando de Ulmo, for the discovery of the 
Island of the Seven Cities, and of a commission se- 
cured to him as Adalantado of the country he might 
discover. 

‘There.!* cried Don Fernando, tri irnnho^y. ‘there 
you have proof, before your own eves, of what I have 
said. I am the Fernando de. Ulmo specified in 
that record. I have discovered the Island of the Se- 
ven Cities, and am entitled to be Adalantado, according 
to contract.* 

The story of Don Fernando had certainly, what is 
pronounced the heat of historical foundation, docum- 
entary evidence; but when a man in the bloo.n of youth 
talked ofevents that had taken place above a century 
previously, as having happened to himself, it is no 
wonder that he wa9 set down for a mad man. 

The old clerk looked at him from above and below 
his spectacles, shrugged his shoulders, stroked his chin 
reascended his lofty stool, took the pen from behind 
his ears, anrl resumed his daily and eternal task, cop- 
ying records into the fiftieth volume of a senes of gi- 
gantic folios. The other clerks winked at each other 
shrewdly, and dispersed to their several places, and 
poor Don Fernando, thus left to himself, flung out 
of the office, almost driven wild by these repeated per- 
plexities. 

'In the confusion of his mind, he instinctively repair- 
ed to the mansion of Alvarez, but it was barred against 
him. To break the delusion under which the youth 
apparently labored, and to convince him that the 
Seranfia about whom he raved was really dead, he 
was conducted to her tomb. There she lay, a stately 
matron, cut out in alabaster ; and there lay beside her; 
a portly cavalier, in armour; and there knelt, on each 
side, the effigies of a numerous progeny, proving that 
she had be£n a fruitful vine. Even the very monu- 
ment gave proof of the lapse of time, for the hands of 
her husband, which were folded as if in prayer, had 
lost their fingers, and the face of the once lovely Sera- 
fina was noseless. 

Don Fernando felt a transient glow of indignation at 
heholding this monumental proof ofihe inconstancy of 
his mistress; but who could expect a mistress to re- 
main constant during a whole century of absence? — 
And what right had he to rail abotit constancy, after 
what had passed between him and the Alcayde’s daugh- 
ter. The unfortunate cavalier performed one pious 
act of tender devotion; he had the alabaster nose of 
Serafina restored by a skilful statuary, and then tore 
himself from the tomb. 

He could now no longer doubt the fact that, some- 
lu)w or other he^had skipped v r a who’e century du- 
ring- the night he had spent at the Island of the Seven 
Cities andhejWas now as complete a stranger in his 
native city, as if he had never been there. A thou- 
sand times did he wish himself back to that wonderful 
island , with its antiquated banquet halls, where he had 
been so courteously received; and now that the once 
young and beautiful Serafina was nothing but a great 
grandmother in marble, with generations of descen- 
dants, a thousand times would he recall the melting 
black eyes of the Alcayde’s daughter, who doubtless, 
like himself, was still flourishing in fresh juvenility, 
and breathe a secret wish that he were shifted by her 
side. 

He would at once have set on foot another expedi- 
t on, at his own expense, to crni&e in seareh of the 
Printed fsland, but his means were exh lusted. He 
‘•ndeavored to rouse others to the ‘ enterprise, setting 
forth the certainty of profitable results, of which hi< 
own experience furnished such unquestionable proof. 
Alas! no one would give faith to histnle; hut looked 
upon it as the feverish dream of a . ship-wrecked man. 
He persisted in his efforts; ’ o i-fig fi rth in all places 
aud all companies, until he became, an object of jest 
and jeer to the light-minded, who mistook his earnest 
enthusiasm for a proof <sf insanity, ' and the very 
children in the streets bantered ‘ him with the* title 
pf “The Adalantado of the Seven Cities.” 


Finding alibis efforts in vain, in his native city of 
Lisbon, he took shipping for the Canaries, as being 
nearer the latitude of his forme! cruise, and inhabited 
by peon’e given to nautical adventure. Here he found 
ready listeners to his story: for the old pilots and mari- 
ners of those pints were noto rious island-hunters and 
devout believers in all the wonders of the seas. In- 
deed, one and treated his adventure as a comnmon 
occurence, and turning to each other, with a sagacious 
nod of the head, observed, ‘He has been at the Island 
ofSt. Brandan.* 

Thev went on to inform him of that great marvel 
and enigma of the ocean; of its repeated appearance 
to the inhabitants of their island; and of the many but 
ineffectual expeditions that had been made in search of 
ir. They took him to a promontory of the island of 
Palma, from whence the shadowy St. Brandan had 
ofrenest been descried, and they pointed out the 
verV tract in the west where jts mountains had been 
seen. 

Don Fernando listened with rapt attention. He 
had no longer a doubt that this mysterious and fuga- 
c'ous island must be the same with that of the Seven 
Cities; and that there must be some supernatural i i- 
fluence connected with it, that had operated upon him- 
self, .and made the events of a night occupy the space 
of a century. 

He endeavored, but in vain, to rouse the islanders to 
another attempt at discovery; they had given up the 
phantom island as indeed inaccessible. Fernando, 
however, was not to be discouraged. The idea wore 
itself deeper and deeper in his mind, until it became 
the engrossing subject of his thoughts and object of 
his being. Every morning he would repair to the 
promontory of Palma, and sit there throughout the 
live-long day, in hopes of seeing the fairy mountains of 
St. Brandan peering above the horizon; every evening 
he returned to his home, adisappointed man, but ready 
to resume hi3 lonesome post, on the following morn- 
ing. 

His assiduity was all in vain. He grew gray in his 
ineffectual attempt; and was at length found dead at 
his post. His grave is still shown in the island of Pal- 
ma, and a cross is erected on the spot where he 
used to sit and look out upon the sea, in hopes of the 
reappearnce of the enchanted island. 


MISCELLANY. 

THE JE WELS. 

A TRADITION OK THE RABBIS. 

The celebrated-leachcr Rabbi Meir, sat, during the 
whole of one Sabbath day, in the public school instruct- 
ing the people. During his absence from the house 
his two sons died. Both of them of uncommon beau- 
ty, '■ nl enlightened in the law. His wife bore them to 
her bed, aud spread white covering over their bodies. 
Iu the evening the Rabbi Meir came home. 

‘Where are my two sons,’ he asked, ‘that l may 
g've them my blessing? I repeatedly looked round the 
school, I did not see them.* 

‘She reached to him a goblet. He praised the Lord 
at the going out of the Sabbath, drank and again ask- 
ed. 

.‘ Where are my sons tfyat they too may drink of the 
cup of blessing?' 

‘They will notbe far off,’ she said, and placed food 
before him that hemightcat. 

He was in a gladsome and genial mood: and when 
he had said grace after the meal, she thus addressed 
him. 

‘Rabbi, with thy permission I would fain propose to 
thee one question.’ 

‘Ask it then, my love!’ he replied. 

‘A lew days ago a person entrusted some jewels to 
my custody, and now he demands them again : should 
l give them up?’ 

‘This is a question,,’ said Rabbi Meir, ‘which my wife 
should not have thought uecrsrary to ask. What, 
woujdst thou hesitate or be reluctant to restore to every 
one his own?* 

‘No,* she replied, ‘but I thought it best not to restore 
them without acquainting thee therewith.* 

She then led him to the chunber and stepping to 
tbe bed, took the white covering from the dead bo- 
dies. 

‘Ah my sons, my sons!’ thus loudly lamented the fa- 
ther, *my sons! the ligljt of mine eyes and the fight of 


my understanding! 1 was jotir'father, but ye were my 
teachers in the law.’ 

The mother 1 turned away and wept bitterly. At 
length she took her husband by the hand and said. 

‘Rabbi, didst thou not teach me that we must not be 
reluctant to restore that which was entrusted to our 
keeping? See the Lord gave, the Lori hath taken a- 
wav, and Blessed be the name of the Lord!* 

‘Blessed be the name of the Lord!’ echoed Rabbi 
Meir, ‘and blessed be his name for thy sake too t for 
well it is written. ‘Whose hath found a virtuous wife, 
hath a greater treasure than costly pearls; she openeth 
her mouth with wisdom and ir her tongue is the law of 
kindness.’ 


THE SEA’S BOTTOM. 

The bottom of the basin of the sea seems to have in- 
equalities like those of the surface of the continents; 
Were it dried up rit would present valleys and plains. 

It 19 covered almost throughout with an immense 
quantity of testaceous animals, or those who have shells 
intermixed with sand and grain. The bottom of the 
Adriatic Sea is composed of a compact bed of shtlls, 
several hunderd feet in thickness. A celebrated diver, 
employed to descend into the Straits of Messina, saw 
there, with horror, enormous polypi attached to the 
rocks, the arms of which, being several feet long; were 
more than sufficient to strangle a man; jn many seas, 
the eye perceives nothing but a bright, sandy, plain 
bottom, extending for several hundred miles without 
an intervening object. Butin others, particularly in 
the Red Sea, it is very different; the whole body of 
this extensive bed 6f waterts, literally speaking, a for- 
est of submarine plants and corals, formed by insects 
for their habitation, sometimes branching out to a great 
extent. Here are seen the .madrepores, sponges, 
mosses, sea mtishroons, and various other things, co- 
vering every part of the bottom. The bed of many 
parts of the sea near America presents a very different 
though very beautiful appearance. ^This is covered 
with vegetables, which make it look as green as a * 
meadow; aud beneath are thousands of turtle and 
other sea hniinals feeding thereon. There are some 
places of the sea where no bottom has yet been found, 
still it is not bottomless. The mountains of continents 
seem to correspond with what are called the abysses of 
tbe sea. The highest mountains do not rise above 25,- 

000 feet; and, allowing for the effects of the elements 
some suppose that the sea, is not beyoud 56,000 feet 
in depth. Lord Mnlgrave used, in the Northern 
(jeean, a very heavy sounding load, and gave out, along 
with it, cable rope to the length of 4,686 feet, without 
finding the bottom. But the greatest depth hitherto 
sounded was by Captain Scoresby, who, in the Green- 

1 md Sear, could find no bottom with 1,200 fathoms or 
7,200 feet of line. According to Laplace its mean 
depth is about 4wo miles, which supposing the general' 
received estimates to be correc t, as to the proportion 
the extent of the water bears to the dry land on the 
earth’s surface, would make about two hundred and 
80 millions of cubic feet of water. — Rev. C. Williams' 
Works. 


ANECDOTE OF GARRICK. 

When Garrick first came upon the stage, and, one 
very sultry evening in the month of May, performed 
the character of Lear, he, in the fom first acts, receiv- 
ed the customary tokens of applause; and at the con- 
clusion of the fifth, when he wept over the body of 
Cordelia, every eye caught the soft infection, the big 
round tear ran down every cheek; at this interesting 
moment, to the astonishment of all present, his face 
assumed a new character and his whole frame appear- 
ed agitated by a new passion — it was not tragic, for he 
was e/idently endeavoring to suppress a laugh; in a 
f *w seconds the attendant nobles appeared tobenffece 1 
ii the same manner: and the beauteous Cordelia, who 
was reclined upon a crimson couch, opening her eyes 
to see what occasioned the interruption, leaped from 
the sofa; and with the majesty of England, the gnll int 
Albany, and tough old Kent, ran laughmgoffthe stage. 
The audience could not account for so strange a ter? 
nrinationof a tragedy, in any other way than by sup- • 
posing the dramatis personas were seized wifhf ^ 

den frenzy; but their risibility had a different so^Re. 
A tat Whi techapel butch civ . seated on the centre of ft® 
first bench of the pit, was accompanied by his maJtlff, 
who, being accustomed to sit on the same seat withhij 
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master at home, naturally thought he might enjoy the 
same privilege here; got upon the bench, and fixing his 
(its paws on the tail of the orchestra, peeped at the 
performers with as upright a head, and as grave an air, 
a 9 the mo9t sagacious critic of his day. Our corpulent 
sfou 'hterman was made of melting stuff, and, not be- 
ing accustomed to a playhouse heat, found himself 
much oppressed by the weight of a large and well- 
powdered Sunday peruke, which, for the gratification 
of cooling and wiping his head, he pulled off, and 
placed on the head of his mastiff. The dog, being in 
so conspicuous, so obtrusive a situation, caught the 
eye of Garrick and of the other performers. A 
mastiff in a churchwarden’s wig (for the butcher was a 
parish officer) was too much; it would have provoked 
laughter in Lear himself, at the moment he was most 
distressed; no wonder then that it bad such an effect 
in his representative. 

THE WONDERS OF HORTICULTURE. 

Innumerable are the advantages which mankind 
have derived from the horticulturists. Few would 
suppose that the peach (from which branched the nec- 
tarine) had its origin in the almond; or that the shad- 
dock, the citron, the orange, the lemon, proceeded 
from the diminutive white lime. The favourite edible 
celery, springs from a rauk and acid root denominated 
■malfajge, which grows on all sides of ditches, and in 
the neighbourhood of the sea. The hazel nut was 
the ancestor of the filbert and the cubnut, while the 
luscious plum can claim no higher source than the 
sloe. From the sour-crab issues the golden pippin, 
and the pear and cherry origii a”y grew in the forest. 
The garden asparagu*, which glows, though not very 
commonly, in stony and gravelly* situations near the 
sea, when growing spontaneously, b a diminutive plant, 
and none indeed but a practised eye, examining into 
the species which b reared by artificial culture, can 
discern the least resemblance. Wondrous to relate 
the cauliflower, &f which brncoli is a sub-variety, de- 
rives, together with the cabbage, from the cale-wort ; a 
plant in its natural state, and scanty leaves, not weigh- 
ing half an ounce. The Crambe Maritiraa, which b 
found wild adjacent to the sea, has been improved into 
sea-kale; the invaluable potato is the offspring of a 
hitter American root of spontaneous growth ; and the 
all-tempting pine-apple descends from a fruit which in 
foreign climates grow wild by the sides of rivulets, 
and under tho shade of lofty trees . — Gitrd tier's Gaz. 


The questicn * Why Printers d ) not succeed in busi- 
ness as well as Brewers?” was thus answered: — “Be- 
cause Printers work for the head and Brewers for the 
stomach, and where twenty men have a stomach but 
one has a head. 

A silly fop in company with lady F . an 1 wanting his 
servant, cried out, ‘where is my blockhead:’— ‘Upon 
your shoulders,’ replied the lady. ‘ 


Masonic Maxims . — To shroud the imperfections of j 
our friend, and cloak hb infirmities, is Christian and 
charitable, and consequently befitting a Mason; even 
the truth should not be told at all times; for where we 
cannot approve, we should pity in silence. What 
pleasure or profit can there arise by exposing the 
errors of a brother ? To exhort him is virtuous ; to 
revile him b inhumun; to set him out as an object of | 
ridicule b infernal. 


FINISHING AN EDUCATION. 

“She has finished her education,” said my friend. 
F'n’shed her education! said I— just as though a young 
lady’s education was a stocking or rather a bonnet, and 
now it was to be placed in the band box, to be display- 
ed to visitors and w »rn only on set occasiops. Mr. edi- 
tor, I protest against the doing up aud finishing off a 
young lady’s education with her teens — just at that 
time when she begins if she ever does begin, to think. 
A young man has just acquired at one-and-tweniy, the 
elements of education, and is prepared to study advan- 
tageously according to his own discretion ; but a young 
lady has done— finished,— the circle of her science is 
complete ; and she is ready for any station in life, that 
may be thrown in her way. Now, why, in the name of 
common sense may not a woman think, and if she may 
think, why may she not study, and acquire profitable 
food for thought 1 

There is a lady, of whom I have some knowledge 
that “finished her education,” by learning peculiarly 
good advantages at an early age. She is now a wife and 
mother of six children. She plays well upon tire 
Piano— sings sweetly— dances elegantly — is very polite, 
k^-j)ut her husband must, and actually does pur 
al^Pi children to bed, and taikes care of them through 
ths~fiight; and as to her table— the bread b execrable, 
to one who has vbited hb grand mother’s pantry: and 
her coflee— O ! her coffee ! it would cost her head, if | 
the very scent of it reached the Grand Turk’s palace; 
•«d yet the lady has “finished her education." 


B I O Q R A P H Y. 

A U D U BON , 

This distinguished ornithologist, one of America’s 
most gifted and most remarkable sons, has recently re- 
turned from Europe with his entire collection oforiginal 
drawings. They are now exhibited at the Lyceum in 
New York. The Herald furnishes the following 
interesting sketch of this truly extraordinary man: 

Early one morning in the month of October, in 
1805 a young man sat reading a volume of Goldsmith’s 
Natural History, inasimll house in Pearl-street in this 
city. He was just entering his 19th yean hb form was 
admirably moulded, though slight; his stature rather 
under than over the middle size; his dark hair, parted 
back, displayed a forehead unusually well developed ; 
his features were finely formed, and lighted up by eyes 
dark and fiery as the eagle’s gave token of intelligence 
of no common order. His eye glanced alternately 
from the page before him to a small and beautifhl bird 
in the room, fluttering against the bars of his wiry pri- 
son ; at last, closing the book and rising from his seat, 
he exclaimed: “This description is true, but the draw- 
ing b bad; I will paint that bird myself from nature.” 
Before that day’s sun went down behind the western 
hilb, the bird was painted with a truth to nature never 
excelled ! That young painter was Audubon ! 

This was his first great effort; the fire of true genius 
which nothing on earth can quench, had long been 
smouldering in his bosom; it now burst forth with an 
ardor never again to be repressed. Young Audubon 
had made rough sketches and drawings, and copies of 
birds often before the time we speak of; but from this 
hour the destiny of his future life was fixed. He was 
thenceforth to be the painter, the historian of the birds 
of the great continent of North America. Thirty -five 
years have rolled over his head; the fiery suns of sum- 
mer* and the frost9 of winter have left him unscathed 
in form or intellect; his figure b still erect; his sinewy 
limbs as active as ever, his features calm, clear, hale 
and hearty; aod though the hand of time has somewhat 
silvered hb hair, his eye still retains the eagle fire that 
beamed from it in dawning manhood. And in every 
sense of the worrd, Audubon is a great, an extraordina- 
ry man. 

Audnbon left the city of New York whilst still a 
young man, and went to Louisiana and Kentucky.— 
Here all his leisure time was spent wandering in the 
woodf, with hb gun, pencil, and sketch book. At 
that early age, he had resolved to travel on foot over 
North America, and find every bird it contained, sketch 
it from nature, shoot, scuff and finish it. He has done 
this. At Louisville he first met with the eccentric 
and talented John Wilson, the pioneer in American 
ornithology, from whom he obtained much valuable 
information, and with whom he was on terms of the 
warmest friendship to the day of his death. Leaving 
Louisville he descended the Ohio, still exploring the 
woods and forests of the then far west, tilt he reached 
tho Mississippi; and 9oon after this he gave up every 
other business, occupation and pursuit, and devoted 
himself entirely to this great uudeitaking of describing 
with pen and pencil, all the birds of North Ameri- 
ca. 

His life has been a most eventful and curious one; 
sometimes teeming with pleasure and delight; some- 
times abounding with pain of body and bitterness ofj 
soul. His has bet n alternately a life of privation, glo- 
ry, suffering, delight, want, misery, care, wrong, pro- 
sperity and happiness. He has crossed and recrossed 
every passable portion of North America, at least ten 
times, and mostly on foot. Alone, unheeded, unaided, 
uncheered, except by the inward delight thrilling 
through hb own bosom, he has accomplished most 
of the great task that will hand his name down to 
Time’s latest day with never dying fame. 

He has caught, killed* prepared, and painted with 
hb single hand, every known bird in the country, num- 
bering over five hundred. 

Hs has spent 36 years of hb illustrious life to effect 


this he has succeeded in his tremendous task. He hn« 
every bird and every original drawing of each bird in 
his possession. He has been to England, and succeed- 
ed in getting all hb drawings engraved in a style of ex- 
cellence never surpassed. 

He has 200 sets only of his great work printed, five 
volumes forming a set; of these seventy-six hive been 
sold in Europe, and seventy-four in the United States, 
at an average of 81000 each set of 500 plates, the latter 
press forming a distinct be ok. And after accomplish- 
ing all this, he has returned, at the age age of 53, to th* 
city of New York, the successful scene of his early ef- 
forts, with his splendid and unrivalled collection of 
original drawings, which are now in the course of exhi- 
bition at the Lyceum in Broadway. 


AME RICAN MASONIC REGIST ER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 16, 1839. 

The History op Masonry.— We commence this 
week, on our first page, an interesting and ably writ- 
ten history of freemasonry. To those of the “mystic 
tie” we flatter ourselves it will be particularly accept- 
able, as it is eminently calculated to settle the con- 
flicting opinions entertained in regard to the institution . 
To the general reader, it cannot tail of proving a source 
of information on a subject, which so much has been 
said, of late years, and which so little has been under- 
stood. 

Masonry is truly a science, and that too of the noblest 
order. No man, be he intelligent, who is inducted 
into its mysteries, but will rise up a “wiser and a bet- 
ter man.” That our ceremonies are unmeaning b 
untrue. It is true, they do not conform to “modern 
usages,” aud it b equally true, that there b many a 
brother who has been hurried thro* the ceremonies, with 
about as much of the science of masonry, when he 
he came out, as when he went in. But to the heart that 
is prepared to receive the impress of our ceremonies, 
there is a continual progressive beauty from the “rough 
ashler,” to the perfect Arch. . 

Perhaps there has been no more bitter enemies to 
die institution, than can be found in the writings of 
the Abbe Barreul, and Dr. Robinson, (opponents of 
the Giddens school scarcely merit a notice) neither 
were Masons, and both of them had suffered their 
prejudices to assimilate Masonry with German Illumin- 
bin. 

It has been the author’s object “to divest the histo- 
ry of Freemasonry of that jargon and mysteiy in which 
it hath hitherto been. enveloped; and to attem /t some- 
thing like a classical view of thb ancient and respecta- 
ble institution. 

. “ The history of an association, whicK has existed 
from the remotest antiquity ; which has extended to 
every corner of the world, and embraced men of every 
rank, of every religion and every form of government, 
must surely be interesting to a contemplatative man, 
who b accustomed to discover new features of the 
mind, in every human institution. But those who de- 
rive amusment; only from the recital of bloody wars 
and domestic commotions, who are delighted with ro- 
inantio narrations, and stories of imaginary happiness 
and misery, will find here no gratifications of their san- 
guinary aud corrupted taste. They will tutu, with 
disappointments, from the hbtory of a peaceable asso- 
ciation, formed for the purpose of scientific improvement 
and the exercise of mutual benevolence ; patronising 
and executing those magnificent structures, which at 
one time have contributed to the utility and ornament 
of nations, and at another to the amusment and admir- 
ation of succeeding ag eqj an association sometunws 
persecuted from the Jealousy *of power,— sometimes 
alarmed by tbs threats of tuperstfetot>,<-4feqnencty 
attacked, but never overturned.” 
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OFFICERS 
Ol' Olive Btancb Lodge, No. 30, 
Centre, Genesee County, N. Y. 

S. \V. Curtis, W. M. 

«. W. Webb, S. W. 

C. Barrows, J. W- 
Wm. Mott, Treas. 

N. Huggins, Sec’y 
J_ Gardner S. D. 

O, Perkins, J . D. 


held at Bethany 


open for tbe admission of companions, brethren, and 
[others, and the M. E. Grand Commander, delivered a 
lecture, setting forth the origin, and tracing die 
progress of the orders of Masonic Christian knight- 
hood, and exhititing the connection of those orders 

with ancient Freemasonry, derived from authentic 
ancient and modern, sacred and profane history, w « 
shall endeavor to procure a copy of the address tor 
publication in our paper. 

Close. Votino.— According to the official canvass, 
- ' ” 1 at 


.Aftxsao 

On the 20th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Nichole, Lieut* 
Robert Allen, 2d U. S. Artillery, to Miss. N. I. Preble 
daughter of the Hon. W. P. Preble, of Portland, 
Maine. 

In Rochester, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Beecher, Mr. James H. Weld, of Cotumbiaville, to Miss 
Ellen Ann Medbery; of Rochester. ^ 

Oft Tuesday evening last by ihe Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. Peter Stanton, to Miss Margaret .Fitzgerald. All 
of this citv. 

On the*12th in3t. in the city of New York, by the 
Rev. Dr. StrobeL, Mr. Thomas J. Mesick, merchant of 
this city, to Louisa C. second eldest daughter of Mrs. 
H. F. Benne, tormerly of this city. 

At Schodack, on the 11th inst. by the Rev. E. P. 
Stimson, Janes D. Van Vechten, to Rachel Ann, 
daughter of Henry Van Denbergh, esq. 

At Rensslaetrville on Wednesday evening Nov. 6th, 
by the Rev. Zebulon Phillips, Mr. Chester Cook, of 
Rensselaerville, to Miss Marietta Russ of the same 
place. .... 

At Oakhill on Thursday Nov. 7th at 10 o’clock A. 
M. by the Rev. J. Cone, Mr. Alban Crocker of Rens- 
selaetville, to Miss Adela Campbell ofOakhill. Greene 
co. 


DSHD • 

On the 6th of November, inst.. Dominic T. Blake, 
a member of the New York Bar for the last 36 
! years. 

At DonaJd9onviHe, La. on the 24th ult., of nervous 


Regular communications the first Wednesday pre- of this District, just published, in which wag P° ,,ed 
^ , the late election, 49,098 votes, . Gen. Root is elected 

ceding the full moon. over his opponent, Mr. Wilson, by only two votes.— 

«- 

tetmed the “Veteran frontier Lodge,” although it Provisions.— -The late press in the money market, 
perhaps, might with more propriety be denominated has had the tendency of bringing almost all kinds of 
the insulated Lodge, it being the only Lodge, west of provisions down, to the old standard. A friend who is 
Genesee, in this State, which has held its regular com- ^aily in the market, informs us, that butter has been 
munitions and paid its dues to the Grand Lodge for 13 cents, chickens 10, pork 4|, and other ar- 
from the commencement of the Morgan excitement, to t ^ c j es 0 f consumption, in the same proportion. We 
this time. Much praise is due to the brethren in probably be enabled to buy this winter, as 

Bethany and its vicinity, in sustaining themselves a- muc ^f or one shilling, as we did last for two, and the 
gainst that tremendous cataract, which for years swept on]y dlfficu | ty wil j g Ctf M t h e Hibernian said, the 
wlmost every thing before it. Truths prevailed: error same one shilling. 

has been combatted by reason and this little band of — - — .. f w At Donajdsonv'dle, Da. on tbe 24tft ult., of nervous 

h» been comnau 7 for the prin- Five young female, took the veil of nuns tat week fwr Renggelaer Gansevo ort, M. D. formerly of this 

brethren, w witnessed their triumph in at Georgetown, D. C. in the convent of the Siaten of c - lty 39 years, son ofthe late Leonard Gansevoort, 

ciplea of their order, have witnessed theirtri^mpn the Visitation. They belonged, .ay. the Georgetown jr.fesqi „ 

tbe downfall of apoatacy, and the utter prostration ofth w .. wealth y femilta in the District, aod had Suddenly, at Sandy Hill, on the 29th u It., George 

natural enemies of the order. ’ . „ Burr, esq. aged 33 years. 

We hope the brethren will not consider us invidious, been on probation four years. Suddenly, on Tuesday morning, the 12th inst., 

if en pauant, we render to our veteran BrotherBlanch- Masters, Wardens, and Secretaries of Lodges, are Phoebe, wife of John Mcknight, in the 25th year of 
ard Powers, that public masonic acknowledgement, requested to acta, our Agents, in procuring s»bscri- he , r fl a ^J, ci eltenl Mr. John Godden, in the 
which is so richly his due. Br. Powers, although up- bers. The Back Nnrabers will in all cases be furnish- ^ ^ of ^.j 

wards of Seventy years of age, has from the commence- e( j. At St. Augustine on the 5th inst. Lieut. Rodjiey, 

ofthe Morgan P—W-b* S.-*« t-t, 

and xeal for the interests n _ while feeding a thrashing machine in the town of Au- Belfast, Me. records the dealh of one John Cochran, 

scarcely to be found among the moat enthuias p- CayU g a under the power of seven bones, w ho made one ofthe famous “Boston Tea Party." He 

porters of the Masonic Institution. 1 o his steadiest ^ hj> { arm drawQ lnto (he machine, and so ter- was born in Boston and removed to Belfast a number 
and untiri-g perseverance, may be ascibed in a great b , ^nder immediate ampuUtion ne- of years since. He was a mao of good property, which 

mesauie the duration and prosperity of Masonry in the r is not always the qase with revolutionary veterans, and 

roeasuietheuurauon y y. j During ceW5 "7- highlv respected by a large circle of friends. 

region ofthe country m which he resides. .During At 'CarlSe, Pen., on the 16th ulu. Miss Catharine. 

the sitting of the Grand Lodge, at their late com- -- ' • — *- - • - 


1 - 

, °* most of the malignant eases, thehlack vomit occurs, .. .. 

age, ia zealously attached to the order, and has in the Our friends should wait surer indications of returning mTlCHOl.A'N CKhfBY.eo u.I.'Ib— A dv.n- 

*fr.- °r*r£s *.•*-*« .--j. b ”-, 

K Arvices which entitle him to the tnstqks ol the weather continue# very unfavorable— dry and aultry at Curiiii «*n »•««'»’•: icifvo living : <»b*«rviitiovMitoit 

Lodge.” The Grand Secretary was directed to ex- j a y, with cold nights. Duty compels ns to cau- tks , r js r a ion of health is iaf >e } , youth, min o J and 

press the views of the Grand Lodge by givipg Br. tion absentees against returning until we have a severe "g*. 

Powers a written testimonial of the appreciation of frMt IntermenU during the month of October, were pl 

his services. |l20. 


GENESEE ENCAMPMENT. 

At a regular communication of Genesee Encamp- 
ment, No. 10 held at Lockport, Niagara connty, on 
tho 16th day of September, last, the following officers 
were elected, for the ensuing yeaft— 

M- E. Sir Ebenezer Mix, G. C. 

Horace Narramor,G. 

“ Jonathan Austin, C. G. 

Peter P. Murphy, Prelate. 

“ Philip Murphy, S. W. 

** B.V. Peterson, J. W. 

“ Blanchard Powers, Tieisurer. 

»* Henry Maxwell, Recorder. 

** Liller Fisher, Standard Bearer. 

»• James High, Sword Bearer. 

“ Reuben Harrimian, Warder. 

Sire Frederic Follett, Ezekiel Hall, and Sher 

i M’Lean, Capts. ofthe Guard. 

After the election, the doore of the Hall were thrown 


1M* VOI 

•iving 
,C ? 

.,1 etiituMi. 

pictorial edition of Shakspcare’s comedy of 

Errorp. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer** Hand 

— , Book, the Hand Book of Maeic. Swimming Hand Book 

The yellow fever, it ie said, has broke out with great l^mrunre and Sentiment of Flower*, the Angler** Hand 

at Virknbnreh Bo« k of Domestic Cookery, drc. 

violence a t V tcxsourgD. Conutantiuople, complex ... I vo! elegantly bound in 

The city Inspector reports the deaths of 123 per- mo r.>cco gilt ; scenerv of /s » Minor, illustrated . draw- 

. ol"! j 0,1 infs from nature, wish l.i ter cal account of Constantino* 

sons, m the c.ty and county of New York, from the 2d and 

tion of ll»* p ate*. 

to the 9th of Nor. 1839. r American Almanac, fo, 1<40. 

»r rp. • Ko • Second aerie* ofthe Srho •! Library, ,60 volumes for 

Museum .— This place continues to be a source of ^ io acJ|ge> for gaU 

much attraction. Weld en the Magician, is said to be ' 


W. c. T fTTT.r. ror. ntntp nt. 


unique in his Hne. 


ii •' * • -tip. v-ccuuiiied 

Ml sure ha* won t > ii*eif the acknowledged superiority 

Tie AveUo — In Green street, has lately undergone alt other ex ».,• from it. .impliciiy of arran^eaioat 
„ . , / . ® . incomplete combination of every thing de*irable in a 

| several improvements. A neat little pit has wen ad- cwo king stove, brine equally adapted to burn either 

ided. Mr. Sc Mrs. Thorn are among the attraction* wood or coal at h saving sf30 per cent in either kind of 
at this place - fuo f . Those wlo l.avo heretofore conceived any objec* 

tion* to using coal for culinary operations, will he per* 

I ’ ~ ~ T . r . , fee ly satisfied ofthe utility of these stove* by calling et 

Steamboat Sunk.—' Tho N. O. Bulletin of the 5th Ho. 5 Green st., Albany. 'Every sieve will be warranted 
inst, say*:— The stsamhont Far West is sunk to the in sati*factit n, or the purch‘.*e money will he re- 

having funded. For sab only by the ?*ubscribera, at No. 6 


jua d* on Island shore, opposite Bayon . 0 « w . 

be on run into by Fteamboat Southerner. Her cargo | Green streets 
| of cotton probably will be saved; the boat, Ac. lost. 


HAWE8* BARER. 
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POETRY* 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion 

MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 

I knew that thci e are fair r climes, 

Where the bright sun forever shines ; 

Where citron groves and orange flowers. 

Their perfume lent to fairy bowers. 

But in our land the wind blows keen, 

Anri beauteous flowers arc seldom seen; 

Yet, I would always here remain, 

For mother’s in the churchyard lain. 

I’ve heard of climes where birds* sweet song 
Borne by the gentle breeze along, 

Is heard o’er streams that murmur by, 

Whose bosoms inirrorthe blue sky. 

Though these all bright appear to he, 

There is no beauty there forme. 

Ah! no, these scenes they tempt me not 
My mother’s grave is on this spot. 

Though songsters linger not here long. 

But fly e’er they compIdtdtheiFsong, 

Though we have winters c6ld and drear, 

And chilling winds throughout the year, 

And frost and snow, and piercing blast 4 . 

And leafless trees and sky o’er cast, 

Yet 6 ! persuade me not to go, 

My mother’s grave is ’neath the snow. 

FLORA. 


ODE TO THE SOUTH POLE. 

BY BOANERGES BURSTALL. 

Stupendous Pole! — thou walking-stick of Time! 

Thou giant flag-staff in empyreal air ! 

Throned in Antartic solitude sublime, 

Portentous mystery ! what dost thou do there? 

Ly’st thou enchain’d in that benighted sea ? 
Sleep’stthou in lullaby of whistling thunders? 

0 Pole I in frenzy when I think of thee, 

I think— I think — unutterable wonders ! 

There dost thou sit, unseen, untouch’d, unshaken, 
A thousand sea-calves roar at thee in vain ; 

Ten thousand bears in vain their growls awaken. 

And thrice ten thousand whales s /out up the foam- 
ing main ! 

Should thou, O stedfast Pole ! desert thy station, " 

’ New Zealand’s coasts would tremble at the sight, 
The Hindoo tawnies quake in consternation, 

And sable Hottentots turn pale with fright. 

Sbou^t thou break loose in some stupendous thaw, 
Lililto the North, and kiss thy Arctic brother, 
Then sea and land, “ in elemental war,” 

As poets says, would make a “ dreadful pother.” 

• 1 
Ka k ! hear we not the South Sea island rushing 
TnroUgh Behring’s Straits which vainly bid them 
stand. 

There goes New Holland, old Spitzhergen crushing, 
Cope Horq runs butting agnin9 Newfoundland ! 

1 see old Nerersink falling away, 

And Bunker Hill upset in Lake Champlain, 

1 see Gibraltar skate thfough Baffin’s Bay, 

And Cuba scauring O’er the State of Maine. 

Here, 1 u e sea-serpents twist tjieir tails on high, 
And shoals of frighted porpoises are dashing ; 
There great leviathans and little fry* 

Penobscot shad and Norway krakeu splashing. 

Six waterspouts stream up Wakulln fountain 
Thund’ring from Pasquotank to Tombigbee, 
Rhode Island jumps astride of Saddle Mountain 
And canters down the Falls of Genesee ! 

The Blue Ridge tumbles o’er the western prairie, 

, And pounds the buffaloes with desperate slaughter; 
Now strong Madeira dashes Grand Canary, 

And nowup hill, £ood Lord! runs Taunton water! 

Qebold Bermuda burst his rocky tether, 

And rush upon Cape Cod in roaring war ! 

And there 'th&Wt!eM all go smash together, 

Boston and Paris, Bnngtown and Bangor! 


The moon blows up, the fix’d stars run away, 

Earth, sun and eometsinto chaos swing! 

’Tis done! the skies come tumbling down’ — But s*ay 
It is not done, because there’s no such tiling. 

No ! mortal sight is happily a sfrnn."'"* 

To all the horrors of the a^ton*; ling seen' 4 ; 

Fate has look’d out in time to spy tVdanger, 

And placed the equinoxical line between. 

While stands the mountains, the Soqth Pole will 
stand, 

When fall, the mountains, the South Pole will 
fall. 

New Holland, Java and Van Dieman’s Land, 

And Owhyhee and South Sea Islands all. 

Then fare the well, dread Pole, the very notion, 
Curdles my blood with horrifying chill. 

Don’t think of such tremendous locomotion, 

But fare thee well, South Pole, and stand stock 
stitt ! 

The following beautiful Ode is from the pen 
of the “ Boston Bard,” and accords so exactly with 
those sentiment of charity, taught and practised in Ma- 
sonic Lodges, that we republish it, probably for the 
hundredth time, with pleasure. 

WHA TIS CHARITY? 

’Tis not to pause, when at oar door 
A shiv’ring brother stands, 

To ask the cause that made him poor, 

Or why he help demands. 

’Tis not to spurn that brother’s prayer, 

For faults he once had known ; 

% ’Tis not to leave him iodespair. 

And say that we have nonfci 

The voice of charity is kind ; 

She thinketh nothing wrong ; 

To every fault sheseemeth blind. 

Nor vaunteth with her tongue. 

In penltcYfce she placeth faith ; 

Hope smileth at her door; 

Relieyeth first, then kindly saith. 

Go, brother, sin no more. 


Scarce fled from heaven the high behest, 

That whelm’d in light the smiling earth. 

Ere wide creation doubly bless’d. 

Hail’d masonry's propitious birth. 

With strains majestic, ye Masons lift the skies, 

I et g:ca‘ful hallelujahs ti e. 

Hail Royal Art ! in humble zeal’ 

The Mason greets thy gladdening sway ; 

^ ’Tis thine to teach his heart to feel, 

And thine to bid his hand obey. 

’Twas 'wisdom fashion’d, ’twa s strength thy temple rais’d 
; And Beauty o’er the fabric blaz’d. 

Sweet Chanty, whose soothing art 
Can bid dull apathy adore, 

Can sweep the chords of every heart. 

Primeval harmony restore. 

1 Come lovely sister, come smooth life’s rugged way, 
And lead our souls to realms pf day. 

VERSES 

Addressed to Miss R B , who complained of 

the tooth-ache. 

You complain, my dear girl, of the ache of your tooth ; 

And I’ve heard it, indeed, with surprise ; . * * 

Pray Irave you forgot, that, to matiy a youth* 

You have given hcart-achcs with your eyes? 

And the ache of the heart, let me-tell you, sweet inaid, 
Is worse than the pain you lament 1 
It thiows o’er the prospects of life 'a deep shade, 

And drives from the bosom content. 


MASONI C'Tp'DE . 
When first Eternal justice bade 
Life’s varied ills untemper’d flow, 
’Twas then Almighty goodness said, 
Go Pity, cboer the realms of wo. 

Go mild. Compassion, go Charity and Love, 
Tell man there’s Mercy yet above. 




Then ceafce from your wailings and outcries ofwn, 
And quit n’l your sobbings and sighs ; 

The Fates, dear Rebecca, order’d it so — 

Through your t e.'/>,thusto punish your eyc\ 

s onnY-l T7 - . 

BY A MOTHER TO It K R S' L EE PING B O Y . 

O, I could ga^e for ever on that brow. 

Where innocence and peace in beauty rest! 

Upon those curls, that seem a eherub’s nest ;- 
That quiet smile, of sweet and heavenly glow, ' 

And tin da: k silken lash, which gently now 
Falls on that ro ( eite cheek, so oft impressed 
With love’s warmkis3, when folded to this breast. 
And will thy face in manhood’s slumbers show 
These tokens of a soul within serene ? 

! Or in their stead, by time, will marks of care* 
And disappointment’s traces, there be seen ? 

No, if a widowed mother’s fervent prayer 
Pievail with Heaven, the ills which hers have been. 
Shall never blight tine, bud of promise fair ! 

WEEDS. _ 

Scorn not those rude, unlovely things, 

4 All cultnreless that grow, 

And rank o’er woods, and wilds, and springs, 
Their vain luxuriance throw. . 

Eternal love and wisdom drew 
The plan of earth and skies; 

And He, the span of heaven that threw. 
Commands the weeds to rise. 

Then think not nature’s scheme sublime 
These common things might spare: — 

For science may detect in time 
A thousand virtues there. 


B OOK OF THE BOUDOIR for 1840, or Court of 
Queen Victoria; a series of portraits oft be ladies of 
the nobility of Groat Britain, beautifully engraved by 
| the Findens, with illustrations in verse, superbly bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris.prose, poetry, and arts* for 1840, with large 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picurecquo 
borders, in it new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordsp lend idly bound inTurkcy morocco and 
gold , imperial 4to- 

Cliaracter and Costume for 1840, 21 illustrations design 
I ed and drawn from nature, with descriptive loiter press, 

| handsomely bound in moroebo and gold imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 
ished engravings, with illustrations, by the Countess of 
Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 
These splendid works have arrived aud may bo 
seen at 

W. C. LITTLE *S Bookstore, 
corner of State and Market. 


rg Vj PHIin • tilts.— Tne following reduced prices tv beroaf- 
JL t£f be charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S Ncw-York 
T>pe Foundry, 13 Ghambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 

Fica ^ - 38 cents a lb. 

SfBgjTIftba, 40 do* 

Long Primer, - - 42 do. 

Bourgeois, - - - 4b do* 

• Brovier,* .... 54 do. 

Minion, - 60 do. 

Nonpareil, - - - 84 do.. 

Agate, - - - 108 do. 

Pearl, - - 140 do. 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion^ 

These are the prices on a credit of six months: but we pish at 
th s time to encourage short c'odtt or cash purchases, and Will 
therefore make 0 discount of five pm oent New York acceptances 
at ninety days, and t* u per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental lellrr,«r'J>rariiig 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern .thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowers 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex* 
tensive and tlegint assortment of Printing Types in the Unite I 
S ales, and aba dufcly an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other article that is necessary fora printing office. 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement thre# 
times before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us one c.fthi 
publications, w II receive payment when they, purchase front thj 
foundry four limes the amount of their bill. 

GEORGE BRUCE & CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 
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T<«nqMtl« per \ i.'rn»fin unira vi'jc.-dnv S a ». 

thehistory of freemasonry; 

^RiWt FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

No. II. 

As me* in the early ages of society, were destitute 
•f those methods of diffusing knowledge which we now 
enjoy, and even of those vhich were used in Greece 
and Rome, wl *11 ti • *r‘ • tinnriii" »as unknown : the 
few discoveries in ; rt and tc • ce • ’ i h weie tl.en made 
must have been confined to • small number of jnd.vid 
Hals. In these ages, the pursuit of sc e ice must have 
been a secondary consideraiop. and those who did 
venture to explore the umrodd m region* of know! 
edge, would overlook tborft unsubs'antislspecul ttions 
which gratify the curiosity of phihwtphc men; and 
would fix their attention on those only which ternn 
pate in public utility, and a im n:sfer to the necessites 
of life. As architecture could only bo pi e ede l bv 
agriculture itself it must have been in tins sciem e 
Jhat the first effort* of human skill were tried : and in 
which man must have first experienced success in 
extending his dominion over the works of nature. — 
The first architects, therefore, would he philosophers 
They alone required the assistance of a t : aril they 
alone would endeavor to obrniu it. The information 
which was acquired individually, would be impar e lm 
others of the same profession; and an association 
would he formed for the imrual inn Tovement of its 
members. In order to preserve amonj; themselves 
that information which ihey alone collected in ord-r 
to excite amongst others • higher de rree of respect 
for their profession, #:id prevent the intrusion of those 
who were ignorant of architecture, and, consequently, 
could notpromntf the object of 'he itm*f ii'ion. ap 
propr ate word and s :ns would be coin ru tic - 1 * I to 
its members, and si m ficant cerunorres w,.ul 1 In* per 
formed at their initiation, that their encasement to sc 
crecv might be iinp , a ssed upon their m n Is, and 
greate.v regard excited or the infor nation they wrr»to 
receive. Nor is th s m*re s;>ecu! .itid:i; there exist a’ 
this day, in the deserts of Kgvnt. such monuments o' 
architecture, as m*ut h ive hem reared in those early 
ages, which prerele the reror Is ofbiirhenftc history 
and the eicc'ion of these stupendous fabrics, inus* 
have require I an ac piaintance with the mechanical 
arts, wh ch is not in the po s tssion of modern arehi 
tents. It is an u doubted fact, also, that there ex 
isted. in thee' diys, a particular association of men to 
whoinscient.fic knowlelge. w is confined, and who re 
senihled the society of Freemason* in every thing but 
the name. 

In Egypt, and those countries of Asia which lie con- 
tiguous to that favored kingdom, the arts and sciences 
were cultivated with succe>*, while other nations were 
involve 1 in ignorance, x It ia here, therefore, that 
Freem isonry would flouki-h, and here onlv can we 
discover marks of its existence in the remotest ages. 
It Is extremely prohable, ,l iat the firs', an 1 the only 
object of the Soc eiy of Mauris, was the ntu'na! com- 
niuoication of knowledge connected with their profes- 
sion, and that those only would gam admittance into 
their Order, whose labours were subsidiary to those of 
the architect. But whe i the ambition or vanity of the 
Egyptian priests prompt 1 to erect huge and expen- 
se fabrics, for eelebrutng the worship of their Gods, 


o * perpetuating the memory of the r kings, they would 
naturally desire to par f c : pat* hi that scientific knowl- 
edge, which w is poss^ej by the art to tecta they cm 
p'oveil and as the sacerdotal orler s-1 loin fail, among 
a superstitions peotile, to gain the objects of their am- 
b tion, they would hi rh : s c is**, succeed in their at- 
tempt. and h*» in'tbi**d into the mysteries, a*- well as 
instructed in ?h a sc’» c^* of Free* msons. These re- 
marks will nor only *e-s st us in d scover.ng the source 
r ro»ri which the Ejvpt'nn pr esrs d*“r v-»d that knowl 
w.lge, for winch’ they lnv*» Ke“*i so hi hly ( elebrated : 
thev will ai 1 us also in accounting for those changes 
which wer** su ,'orudured on the forms of Freem i 
sonrv, and for the ad mss on of in'*!! into the Order, 
whose professions had no connection with the royal 
art. 

When the E^vntian priests had. in this manner, 
procured ;i lm ;c s : nn ; n*o » v, e Soci°tv of Fre^einaions. 
*hev connected the invTbpbi v of th»*r country, and 
-their ni**t:inhvc‘cal st ecu’ ti <n>« concerning the na 
♦lire of Go I. aid »he con 1 do i of men, With an asso- 
ci*rit : on form * 1 for «rhe “"•‘u-rve purpose of scientific 
improvement, and prnloced that combination of 
science and theology which, in after ages, formal 
such a eonsp’cumis part of the principles of Frcemn 
sonrv. 

The knowV'h’e of die EgvpUans was carefully con 
ecal d f ‘rom the v I 'nr: and when the t riesis d d 
cemdescend commun'cme ; t to the learned men o* 
other nations, it was corr‘'»«re I in svmhn’s and hiern- 
g’vnhirs, accmnr*an : ed w th »v»r*ieu?ai rtes and ce 
rem iiiics, m *rkin <* the va , u*» of *' c * T ift they hestowe 1 
What those c**re»*»o»«ies w<*r*. wh ch were perm rm e l 
at inifiat'on into »h * E T vnt an mvs*‘*r'es. we are un 
ehle. at th’s dis‘a»*ce of ti’»ia *o d« f pnn‘ne. But n* 
th rt Ehisian and ot v, er mvs*cr:es h’d the » ovign in 
j E"vnt. we mivhe abV. nej-haps. to d c ver theq lali 
j ties of the fountain, hy exam tiing the n irure of the 
stream. 

The immense .po*'nlat'on o r P! »y?>t. ron'o'ne I with 
o*hpr causes, occasioned fieiuent em gra'iotis from 
♦ hat enhghtene f country, lathis m inner ir became 
»he c’pirre of rVdiy.rion, an 1 rrr.n h’c.e 1 inm »li r * nios’ 
I'snipt an l cavigeel rri’ •. t^e subPme mv t *r es o' i • 
re’i '’on, ami those imp r/” t l srn v pies- and me ul ir- 
vi“»t (ins, wlrch originate I in tlie in 'cnui’v of its in 
h ib’tants. The fir t c^nnv v»f th? E ry »d m * »ha* 
arrive 1 ; n Greece, w e* c * hi * fe,l bv Inacl rs b u 
niee*p*m hundre 1 .a:rl seventy years before the Cl>r.< 
f’*an a*ra • and about ths ^e centuries afterwards lie wiv 
fallowe 1 bv Cecropoa. G i 1 -mu. and Dmaua*. 'Pp*’ 
savage inhabitants of (iree e behe! 1 w th astcei-bmpii 
the mag : cal tricks of the E rvptians: an I re '-rd” 1 a*? 

N 'hi e skilful adventu c-<, who comm n c t *d »*» 
them the arts and sciences of their n five l.ij if. In 
tl is manner were sown those seeds of improvement, 
which, in future age*, exalted Greece to such pra cm 
incncc among the nations, 

After the Egyptian colonies had obtained a secure 
setflement in their new territoiies, and weie *>••/» : 
frbin those uneasy apprehensions, winch gcaeri’lv 
trouble the invaders of a forei »n land they insthu * 1. 
after the manner of the r ancestor-', particular 
or mysteries, in honor o'* those, vht had heneHttcJ 

'Vo ***" do J- n it oinn* *ir»- e, I a in . p >. * 

•:r >p^ nrriv«*d in /lft»»*a »u -fiM B. C. < dm * t-rtine tr in P 
nt-iti i. B ivia in 1504 B. C. a-id i>«nat, to Ar iu u l; 

C 

G»w*r«p''. S <c lit». i. can *0 H«*r » • ••o*, !i*» 

cap. 58, Rub rtvoo's BkC Anticut Grek v 44, 4f. 


their country by arts or bv arms. In the reign of Eri- 
ctlionius, “about fifteen hundred years before the coto- 
mencement ofnurrrr.it, the Kleusinian mysteries were 
instituted in honor or (’eres, tvho, having come tl> 
Greece in quest of her daughter, resided with Tripto- 
lemus at Eieusis. and instructed him in the knowledge 
of agriculture, and in the still more important knowl- 
edge of a future s at' §. 

About the same time, the Pnnarhena were institu- 
ted in honour of Minerva, and the Dyonisian myaterio 
in honour of Bacchus, who invented theatres*, and in- 
structed the Greeks in many useful arts but par- 
ticularly in the culture of <he vinef. That the Eleu- 
sininan and Dionysian mysteries, were intimately con- 
nected with the progress of the arts and sciences, n 
manifest from the very end for which they were form- 
ed and td)»v were module I t|.)o : i th ^ invstcrtea of 
Isis an 1 Osiris, celebn e l in E ypt, is probable from 
the similat t/ of theii o igin as well as from the con- 
seat of ancient aurhors. If there be anv plausibility, 
in our former reasoning, concerning the origin of 
knowledge in Egypt, it will follow, that the Diony- 
and rhe mysteries of Eleuis' s, were societies of 
Fraem sons, formed for scientific improvement though 
fnctured with the doctrines of the great Egyptian 
•/ holi gy. 

But it is not from conjecture only that this condit- 
ion m »y be drawn. The s'riking sim laritv among the 
external forms of these secret associations, and the 
still trior* striking similarity of the objects they ha3 
in view, are strong proo's, that they were only differ- 
ent streams issu ng from a common fountain. Those 
who w-re initiated into the Kleusinian mysteries, 
were hound by the most aw r ul engagements, to cou- 
i e.il die instructions 'hev rece ved, and the ceremonies 
ihit were per forme !§ None were admitted as can- 
«1 d *tes, till they arr ved at a certain age ; and pa^lii- 
lar persons were appointed, to cx.iminc and prepare 
them 'or the rites of initiation. H^hose, whose corv- 
luc.r wa< found irregular, or who had been guilty of 
itrocious cr ines, were rejected as unworthy of inttf- 
ition, while the successful candidates were instructed 
bv si migrant symbols, in the pricc’ples of i*( ligion[|; 
were exh rted to qp**ll every turbulent a petite a. .a 

• ass unff ; and to merit, by the i nprovements of theiv 
n il ls, an»l the purity of theii hearts, those ineffable 
benefits which they were still to receive**. Signifi- 
ed worls were communicated to the members: 

• hand officers presided over their assrmbliesf f : The*i 
emblems were e tac'ly s.m lar to these of Fremason- 
Tyt+ and the cand dare advanced from one degree ID 
•mn.hor, till he ipceived al the lessons o r wisdom an^ 

v.rtup, which the priests could impar §§ But b#- 
si les these circnin UanocKof resemblance, thare are two 


^ ; otii-i 1 4oi ( • Gri-. c. , i . 53. 59. 

o- r«ii»*' P.M,t"ir, p <33 • 

lulur V i»y. ucrun u.v«niJih. 3. 13. *• - 

‘t - *■ «*.t' «% Cirr » r c. p. 59 Ba. Kub *-i Diunvsiip enme Into 
• ** dnriiij i »e »■. ,> i Ainiiliyc.yon, fl .unshed eba%t 


} tui de Mvsi. p.7. M-ur.-mw in Ehu*. Mjs . cap. &• 
-t-: .at e .u h r h«k c- II* rii d a 1 »!.«• pas*. «ea in aut ,+ul *r> 
,a .1 i tiie Klct'?it-inii in > >-t • ri> t*. 

^ Irtw'in. \lt*» :i . S r».m !»!• i p. 325. lib. vii. p. 845. * 

*i»iiy» ap, Sioli. Kci g fhiH p, 441 
' * r ian ia ripicici. i t. in. Cap- 31. p. 440. 

| *’ •'•■***»»*« * j». 137 

;tri,i-#b ,.»• par. l-.v.,i g»I. lib. «ii «-ap 12. p. I IT; lfn 
4 iP'* a l 'l'ti(*fni*< p. 4 1 4. Anacnari^. < ur\. ii p. 5OT. 

|jj) lie IIk-iIiivi. of die (ird- 1 ma> cj n ult, i^r ibis p^ti»«*q, 

• rt i 1« K't-iisn ia, u, ih^ Cik % I oibl *. .‘aat •di»M-i» ot d *‘ K^* 

I p «-.na B i anuict and Rober.Kui/* history of Aucitftt 
d' mo, p, 127. 
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facts, transmitted to us by ancient authors, which 
have an astonishing similarity to the ceremonies of the 
third degree of Freemasonry. So striking is the 
resemblance, that every brother of the Order who is 
acquainted with them, cannot question, for a moment, 
the opinion which we have been attempting to sup- 
port||||- 

Having thus mentioned some features of resem- 
blance between the mysteries ofEleUsis, and those of 
Freemasonry; lot us now attend to the sentiments of 
cotemporaries, respecting these secret associations; 
and we will find, that they have been treated witb the 
same illiberality and insolence. That some men, who 
from self-sufficiency, or unsocial dispositions, have 
refused to be admitted into these Orders, should de- 
tract from the character of an association, which pre- 
tends to enlighten the learned, and expand the affec- 
tions of narrow and contracted minds, is hy no means 
a matter of surprise; and it is equally consistent with 
human nature, that those, whose irregular conduct 
had excluded them from initiation, should calumniate 
an Order, whose blessings they were - not allowed to 
participate, aud whose honours they were prohibited 
to share. Men of this description represented the cel- 
ebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, as scenes of riot 
and debauchery; and reproached the members of the 
association, that they were not more virtuous, and more 
holy that themselves*. But it is in the opinion of 
cotemporary writers, that these rumours were wholly 
conjectural; and originated in the silence of the un- 
itiated, and the ignorance of the vulgar. They even 
maintain, that the mysteries of Eleusis produced 
sanctity of manners, attention to the social duties, and 
a desire to be as distinguished by virtue as by sUencef. 
The illustrious Socrates could never be prevailed upon 
to partake of these mysteriest; and Diogenes, having 
received a similar solicitation, replied. That Pa- 
taecion, a notorious robber, obtained initiation; and 
that Epammondas and Agesitaus never desired il||. 
But did -not these men know, that in all human so- 
cieties, the virtuous and the noble must, sometimes, 
associate with the worthless and the mean? Did they 
'not know that there ofteu kneel in the same temple, 
the righteous and the profane; and that the saint and 
the sinner frequently officiate at the same altar? — 
Thus did the philosophers of antiquity calumniate 
and despise the mysteries of Eleusis; and, in the same 
manner, have some pretended philosophers of oar own 
day, defamed the character, and questioned the mo- 
tives of Freemasons. With a little less modesty than 
the ancients, they have not,like them, quarrelled with us 
because we are not more virtuous than themselves ; 
they have told us, that we are less than the least of 
men, and charged upon us crimes as detestable in the 
eyes of Masons, as they are hostile to the interests of 
men. ^ * 

[to be continued.] 


*Robertson'« Greece, p. 147, Porphyer.do Abstitentia, Ub. 4. 
p. 353 Julian orat- 5, p. 173. 

SfEncyclopocdii Br t .ni«.a artie'e Eleusb ia. 

ILu« i in in Demonavt. I. 2. p. 3S0 

jjPlut. de arud, Poet t. 2. p. 21. Diog Laert lib. 6. 39. 


IM ITATION WINES. 

It is not pehaps generally known that very large es- 
tablishments exist at Cette and Marseilles in the south 
of France, for the manufacture of eveiy description of 
wines. Some of these establishments are on so large 
a scale as to give employment to an equal if not greater 
number of persons than our large breweries. It is no 
uncommon occurrence with speculators engaged in 
thissort of illicit trafic, to purchace and ship imitation 
wines, fabricated in the places named, to Madeira, 
where, by collusion with persons in the custom-house 
department*^ thtfisland, the wines are landed in the- 
entrepot $nd thefice, after being branded \fith the usual 
marks of the genuine Madeira vintage, reshipped prin- 
cipally, it is believed, for the United States. The 
scale of gratuity for this sort of work to the officials in- 
terested* may be estimated by the fact, that on one oc- 
casidfc seventy pipes w^re thus surreptitously passed at 
a charge ofojle thousand dollars. It is a circumstance 
no less singula*, that the same manoeuvre is said to be 
commonly carried on with counterfeit wine made up in 
Cette and ffarselller^ and thence dispatched to Oporto 
where die same process oflanding, branding, and re- 
ehipment as genuine perf, is gone through, the destin- 
ation Of this spurious. grtfeie being most generally the 


United States. Such is the extent of this nefarious 
commerce, that one individual alone has been in the 
habit of despatching, four times in the year twenty-live 
thousand bottles of Champaigne each shipment of wines 
not the produce of the Champagne districts, but lub- 
ricated in these wine factories. 


T HE LEGEND ARY. 

THE GERMAN STUDENT. 

Gotteried Wolfgang was a young man of good fami- 
ly. He had studied for some time at Gottingen, but 
being of a visionary and enthusiastic character, he had 
wandered into those wild and speculative doctriues 
which have so often bewildered German students.— 
His secluded life, his intense application, and the sin- 
gular nature of his studies, had an effect on both miud 
and body. Ilis health was impaired; his imagination 
diseased. He had been indulging in fanciful specula- 
tions on spiritual essences, until, like Swedenborg, he 
had an ideal world of his own around him. He took 
up a notion, I do not know from what cause, that there 
was an evil influence hanging over him; an evil genius 
ora spirit seeking to ensnare him and ensure his perdi- 
tion. Such an idea working on his melancholy tem- 
perament produced the most gloomy effects. lie be- 
came haggard and desponding. His friends discover- 
ed the mental malady that was preying upon him, and 
determined that the best cure was a change of scene; 
he was sent, therefore, to finish bis studies amidst the 
splendours and gaieties of Paris. 

Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the breaking out of 
the revolution. The popular delirium at first caught 
his enthusiastic mind, and he was captivated by the 
political and philosophical theories of the day; but the 
scenes of blood which followed shocked his sensitive 
nature; disgusted him with society and the world, and 
made him more than ever a recluse. He shut him- 
self up in a solitary apartment in the Pays Latin, the 

? |uarter of students. There in a gloomy street not far 
rom the monastic walls of the Sorbonne, he pursued 
his favourite speculation. Sometimes he spent hours 
together in the great libraries of Paris, those cata- 
combs of departed authors, rummaging among their 
hoards of dusty and obsolete works in quest of food for 
his unhealthy appetite. He was, in a manner, a lite- 
rary goul, feeding in the charnel house of decayed li- 
terature. 

Wolfgang, though solitary and recluse, was of an 
ardent temperament, but for a time it operated merely 
upon his imagination. He was too shy and ignorant 
of the world to make any advances to the fair, but he 
was a passionate admirer offemale beauty, and in his 
lonely chamber would often lose himselfin reveries on 
forms and faces which he had seen, and his fancy 
would deck out images of loveliness far surpassing the 
reality. 

While hi9 mind was in this excited and sublimated 
s ate, he had a dream which produced an extraordinary 
effect upon him- It was a female face of transcendent 
beauty. So strong was the impression it made, that 
he dreamt of it again and again. It haunted his 
thoughts by day, his slumbers by night; in fine he be- 
came passionately enamoured of this shadow of a 
di earn. Thi9 lasted so long, that it became one of those 
fixed ideas which haunt the minds ofmelancholy men, 
and die at times mistaken for madness. 

Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his situa- 
tion at the time I mentioned. He was returning home 
late one stormy night, through some of the old and 
gloomy streets of the Marais, the ancient part ofParis. 
The loud claps of thunder rattled among the high 
houses of the narrow streets. He came to the Place 
de Grcve, the square where public executions are per- 
formed. The lightning quivered about the pinnacles 
of the ancient Hotel de Ville, and shed flickering 
gleams over the open space in front. As Wolfgang 
was crossing the square, he shrunk back with horrorat 
finding himself close by the guillotine. It was the 
height of the reign of terror, when this dreadful instru- 
ment of death stood ever ready, and its scaffold was 
continually running with the blood of the virtuous aud 
the brave. It had that very day been actively employ- 
ed in the work of carnage, and there it stood in grim ar- 
ray amidst a silent and sleeping city, waiting for fresh 
victims. 

Wolfgang's heart siqkened within him, and he was 
turning shuddering from the horrible engine, when he 


beheld a shadowy form cowering as it were at the foot 
ofthe steps which led up to the scaffold. A succes- 
sion of vivid flashes oflightning revealed it more dis- 
tinct’y. It was a female figure, dre:sed in black. She 
was seated on one of the lower steps of the scaffold, 
leaning forward, her face hid in her lap, and her long 
d’sheveiled tresses hanging to the ground, streaming 
with the rain which fell in torrents. .Wolfgang paus- 
ed. There was something awfnl in this solitary mo- 
nument of wo. The female had the appearance of be- 
ing above the common order. He knew the times to 
be full of vicissitude, and that many a fair head, which 
had ouce been pillowed on down, now wandered house- 
less. Perhaps this was some poor mourner whom the 
dreadful axe had rendered desolate, $nd who sat here 
heart-broken on the strand of existence, from which 
all that was dear to her had been launched into eter- 
nity. 

lie approached, and addressed her in the accents of 
sympathy. She raised her head, and gazed wildly at 
him. What was his astonishment at beholding, by 
the bright glare ofthe lightning, the very face which 
had haunted him in his dreams. It was pale and dis- 
consolate, but ravishingly beautiful. 

Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions, 
Wolfgang again accosted her. He spoke something 
of her being exposed at such an hour of the night, and 
to the fury of such a storm, and offered to conduct her 
tocher friends. She pointed to the guillotine with a 
gesture of dreadful signification. 

4 I have no friend on earth !' said she. 

‘But you have a home,' said Wolfgang. 

‘Yes, in the grave!* 

The heart of the student melted at the words. 

If a stranger dare make an offer, said he, ‘without 
danger of being misunderstood, I would offer my hum- 
ble dwelling as a shelter, myself as a devoted friend. 
1 am friendless myself in Paris, and a stranger in the 
land: but if my life could be of service, it is at your 
disposal, and should be sacrificed before harm or in- 
dignity should come to you.’ 

There was an honest earnestness in the young man** 
manner that had its effect. His foreign accent, too, 
was in his favor, it showed him not to be a hackneyed 
inhabitant ofParis. Indeed there is an eloquence in 
true enthusiasm that is not to be doubted. The home- 
less stranger confided herself implicitly to the protec- 
tion of the student. 

He supported her faltering steps across the Point 
Neuf, and by the place where the statue of Henry the 
Fourth had been overthrown by the populace. The 
storm had abated, and the thunder rumbled at a dis- 
tance. All Paris was quiet; that great volcano of hu- 
man passion slumbered for awhile, to gather fresh 
strength for the next day's eruption. The student 
conducted his charge through the ancient streets of 
the Pays Latin, and by the dusky walls of the Sorbon- 
ne to the great, digny hotel which be inhabited. The 
old portress who admitted them stared with surprise at 
the unusual sight of the melancholy Wolfgang with a 
female companion. 

On entering hiis appartment, the student, for the first 
time, blushed at the scantiness and indifference of his 
dwelling. He had but one chamber, an old fashioned 
saloon, heavily carved and fantastically fund shed with 
the remains of former magnificence, for it was one of 
those hotels in the quarter of the Luxeml u g palace 
which had once belonged to nobility. It was lumber- 
ed with books and papers, and all the usual apparatus 
of a student, and his bed stood in a rece s at one 
end. 

When lights were brought, and Wolfgang had a 
better opportunity of contemplating the stranger, he 
was more than ever intoxicated by her beauty. Her 
face was pale, but of a dazzling fairness, set off by a 
profusion of raven hair that hung clustering about her. 
Her eyes were large and brilliant, with a singular ex- 
pression that approached almost to wildness. As far as 
her black dress permitted her shape to be seen, it was 
of perfect symmetry. Her whole appearance was 
highly striking, though she was dressed in the simp- 
lest style. The only thing approaching to an orna- 
ment which 9he wore was a broad black band roun I her 
neck, clasped by diamonds. 

The perplexity now commenced with the student 
how to dispose ofthe helpless being thus thrown upon 
his protection. He thought of abandoning bis cham- 
ber to her, and seeking shelter for himself elsewhere. 
Still he was so fascinated by her charms, there seemed 
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to be such if spell upon his thoughts and senses, that 
he could not tear himself from her presence. Her 
manner, too, was singular and unaccountable. She 
spoke no more of the guillotine. Her griefhad abated. 
The attentions of the student had first won her confi- 
dence, and then, apparently, her heart. She was evi- 
dently an enthusiast like himself, and enthusiasts soon 
understand each other. 

In the infatuation of the moment, Wolfgang avowed 
his passion for her. He told her the story of his mvs- 
t -nous dream, and liow she had possessed his heart 
before he had ever seen her. She was strangely af- 
fected by his recital, and acknowledged to have felt an 
Impulse toward him totally unaccountable, ft wa« 
the time for wild theory and wild actions. Old pre- 
judices and superstitions were done away; every thing 
was under the sway of the ‘Goddess of reason/ Among 
cither rubbish of the old times, the forms and ceremo- j 
nirs of marriage began to be considered superfluous 
bonds for honourable minds. Social compacts were 
the vogue. Wolfgang was too much of a theorist not 
t> be tainted by the liberal doctrines of the day. ‘Why 
should Ve separate?* said he; ‘our hearts are united, 
in the eye of reason and ho^or we are one. What 
need is there of sordid forms to bind high souls toge- 
ther? 1 

The stranger listened with emotion; she had evi- 
dently received illumination at the same school 

‘You have no home nor family,* continued he; ‘let 
me be every thing to you, or rather let us be every 
thing to one another. If form is necessary, form shall 
be observed; there is my hand. I pledge myself to you 
for ever.* 

‘For ever?* said the stranger solemnly. 

‘For ever!’ repeated Wolfgang. 

The stranger clasped the hand extended to her.— 
•Theu I am yours,’ murmured she, and sank upon his 
bosom. 

The next morning the student left his bride sleep- 
ing, and sallied out at an early hour to seek more spa- 
cious apartments, suitable to the change of his situa- 
tion. When he returned, he found the stranger lying 
with her head hanging over the bed, and one arm 
thrown over it. He spoke to her, but received no re- 
ply. He advanced to awaken her from her uneasy 
posture. On taking her hand, it was cold; there was 
no pulsation; her face was pallid, ghastly. In a word 
she was dead. 

Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the house. A 
A scene of confusion ensued. The police was sum- 
moned. As the officer of police entered the room, he 
started back on beholding the corpse. 

‘Great heaven!’ cried he, ‘how did this woman come 
here?* 

‘Do you know any thing about her?' said Wolfgang 
eagerly. 

‘Do 1 1 1 exclaimed the police officer, ‘she was guil- 
lt> i led yesterday!’ 

He stepped forward, undid the black collar round 
the neck of the corpse, and the head rolled upon the 
floor. 

The sthdent burst into a frenzy. ‘The fiend! the 
fiend has gained possession of me V shrieked he. ‘1 
am lost for ever!’ 

They tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was pos- 
sessed with the frightful belief that an evil spirit had 
' reanimated the dead body to ensnare him. He went 
distracted, and died in a madhouse. 


THE TURNSPIT. 

Louis XT. of France once took it into his head to 
visit the kitchen, and see what was going forward. He 
there found a little fellow about fourteen years of age 
busily engaged in turning the spit, with roast meat. — 
The youth was handsomely formed, and of so engaging 
tin appearance, that the king thought him entitled to 
some better office than the humble one which he 
then filled. Accosting him, Louis asked whence he 
came, who he was, and what he earned by his occupa- 
tion. The turnspit did not know the king, and repli- 
ed to his interrogatory without the least embarrassment. 
“ I am from. Berny, my name is Stephen, and I earn rs 
much as the king.” “ What then does the king earn?” 
rejoined Louis. “ H**s expenses,” r ?pl,ed Stephen,” 
suid I mine.” By this bold and ingenious answer he 
won the good graces of the monarch, who afterwards 
promoted him to the situation of groom of the cham- 
ber. 


THE ESSAYIST. 


USE OF BIOGRAPHY. 

That “what man has done man may do,” is a most 
stimulating and encouraging truth. Itis fhis conside- 
ration chiefly that renders the lives of individuals who 
have distinguished themselves in their day and gene- 
ration so interesting to their fellow-creatures; and itis 
a remark which should be borne in mind, whether we 
are studying the actions of great good men , or of clever 
bad men. In the former case, we should inquire whe- 
ther we are not possessed of the same qualities, pow- 
ers, and opportunities (generally speaking) with which 
they were favored; and in the latter, that we partake of 
the same depraved nature, and are liable to the same 
temptations that led them astray. It is not the history 
nf other beings — of thbse above or below us in the 
scale intelligence; it is neither of angels nor brutes, 
but of men like ourselves, that we read. 

It is a common remark, that biography is one of the 
most useful studies to w hich we can apply ; but we 
must remember that Us usefulness to us entirely de- 
pends upon our right application of it. It is idle, in- 
deed, to take up a book of any kind, merely with a 
view to entertainment: we hope our waders are all of 
them by this time above so childish a practice; hut 
it is possible to read with a general desire to derive be- 
nefit, and yet without that close personal application 
of it to ourselves, which alone is likely to do us good. 
We would therefore recommend, especially to the rea- 
der oi biography, to keep one grand object io view; 
and to make this close inquiry whenever such a volume 
is opened — in what respects is this applicable to me. 
How can I make it subservient to my own improve- 
ment? We will endeavor to offer some suggestions 
that may assist the reader in this inquiry. 

Suppose that a young person in the quiet and hum- 
ble walks of life should meet with the annals of some 
great warrior or statesman, he would probably afly, 
“this is nothing to me, except as mere amusement; I 
have no ambition, at least I have no talents or opportu- 
nities, to distinguish myself in public life; I am quite 
contented with my humble lot; l seek not great things 
for myself.” Herein, indeed, he would show his wis- 
dom; and yet it might not be true that such a history 
was nothing to him. Whatever is in itself excellent, 
is worthy ofour attention, and, more or less of our 
imitation, however widely our circumstances may dif- 
fer. 

Great talents and splendid achievements are neces- 
sarily confined to afew; and as we may be virtuous and 
happy without them, this is not to be regretted; but it is 
the duty and interest of ey$ ry individual to aim at ex- 
cellence in bis own sphere, however humble; and while 
it may be the farthest from our wishes or our duty to 
engage in public services, it may still be highly to our 
advantage to trace the steps, and to mark the progress 
by which great men have arrived at eminence. Many 
of the very same qualities are requisite to make a good 
tradesman, or skilful mechanic, which are needed to 
form a great statesman or general. 

We shall probably find that such a man was e.rly 
distinguished from the frivolous or dissolute aro/u d* 
him by tkvo edness to his obect; that he made it hi i 
study, his pleasure; not merely engaging in it as a mat- 
ter of course or necessity, We shall find that he was 
not discouraged by difficulties, but rather stimulated 
by them to more vigorous efforts; that he never con- 
sulted his own ease or gratification, when they stood 
in the way ofhis grand design; that be was character- 
ised by a disregard to trifles ot all sorts, and by a steady 
aim at the most important ends. Now, as these, among 
other good qualities, insured to him success and dis- 
tinction, so we may be assured that the same causes 
will produce the same effects, in whatever situations 
they may he applied. Thus far a little apprentice boy 
may learn of Peter the Great, and become, by and bye, 
rs distir g ushed in his trade as the Czar was in his em- 
pire . — Jane Taylor . 


The Jews in Russia . — Hitherto the title of citizens 
of the first class could not be'held by the Jews in Rus- 
sia. The Emperor has just issued an order to the 
Minister of the interior, by which this title may be held 
for any eminent service tendered to the State, either in 
. it, science, manufactures, trade, or otherwise. 


SKETCH OF TRAVEL. 


THE SCHAH OF PERSIA. 

His majesty was seated near the window, supported 
by a pile of cushions, while a single attendant knelt be- 
hind him, waving a broad faD of leathers above his head. 
His dress was, as usual, perfectly simple: the rich jew- 
elled handle ofhis dagger alone betoekned his rank. 
His age does not exceed one or two-and-thirty, but his 
thick beard and heavy figure make him appear an old- 
er man. HU countenance is rather handsome, and 
except when his anger is excited, of a prepossessing 
and good-humoured expression; his manner, especially 
towards Europeans, is extremely affable; he generally 
speaks Turkish, the language of his tribe, but, both in 
that and in Persian, his enunciation is sq rapid, that it 
requires some practice to understand him. Compared 
with the generality of Asiatics, the Schah is a man of 
considerable energy, and by no means deficient in in- 
formation ; he is well versed in the history of his own 
country, and has a tolerable correct idea of the geogra- 
phy and political state of Europe. His army is his 
hobby, and to his thirst for military fame he sacrifices 
both his own ease and comfort and the welfare and 
prosperity ofhis country. His court is far inferior in 
style and splendor to that of his grandfather and pre- 
decessor, the principal officers of state being occupied 
by men of low orgin, deficient in that magnificent 
courtliness of manner which formerly distinguished the 
Persian noble. The lute king was always attended by 
a numerous and gallant retinue of princes of the blood 
and officers of state, besides a crowd of inferior retain- 
ers; the present monarch often rides out with a few ill- 
mounted and worse-appointed followers. The Schah 
is a strict and conscientious Mussulman; he never in- 
dulges in the forbidden juice of the grape, an abstinence 
rare in a royal family; nor does he follow the univer- 
sal practice of smoking. His harem, unlike that of 
his grandfather, the number of which exceeded all 
credibility, is within t’ie limits p s ribed by the Mal.om- 
medan law. Well would it have been for Persia and 
Fatteh, had Ali Schah been as moderate ; for every 
govermen 4 , however insignificant, was conferred upon 
one ofhis countless sons, who drained the very heart's 
blood of the country. Since the accession of the pres- 
ent monarch, the greater part of these have been re- 
moved, and many of them are now reduced to the ut- 
most distress, living from hand to mouth by the sale 
of shawls and jewels, the relics of better days. Some 
of the late king’s wives have passed into the harem of 
private individuals; others who had amassed some prop- 
erty, live in their respective villages. Mabaramed 
Schah has two sons; the eldest, the destined successor, 
is now atTabrez, under the care of Suleeman Kkan, 
his maternal uncle. The mother of the boy was of the 
royal tribe. The second, who resides at Tehran, is a 
chubby little fellow about three years old, the son of a 
Koordish woman . — From Wilbrahams Trans-Caucas- 
ian Travels. 


Folly and Death . — We understand that the ela- 
phant exhibited in this place last week, killed an in- 
dividual on Sunday at Low’s tavern, about twelve 
miles distant hence. It appears that the elephant was 
fastened in the neighborhood of the house, when some 
foolish persons undertook to amuse themselves at the 
expense of the sagacious animal. His keeper, knowing 
the danger of such a proceeding, removed him to a re- 
tired spot about one fourth of a mile off, and chained 
him to a tree. The same heedless and reckless in- 
dividuals followed him there, when one of them was 
taken up by the elephant in his trunk and thrown sev- 
eral rods. Another then advanced to within reach of 
the enraged and insulted beast, when he was seized 
and thrown in a similar manner*, his body pierced 
through with the enormous tusk of the elephant, which 
causeJ the immediate death of the unfortunate man.-— 
Port Deposite Rock. 


The rfeproach of New England for her blue laws, 
long a standing joke, must now be transferred to Old 
England. We notice that a young man in Leicester- 
shire has been fined 40 shillings and costs, for cleaning 
his shoes on Sunday morning, before going to church! 
The complaint was made by the lad’s employer, with 
whom he had lived two years, and who admitted that 
his conduct as a servant was irreproachable. 
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M I S CELLANY. 

O L D E N 


TIMES. 

The following account of the affair between Alex- 
ander Hamilton and Aaron Burr, we copy from the 
New York Evening Post, of 1804 — thirty-si* yCars 
ago. To those of that day, it will we believe prove an 
interesting reminiscence: and to those who have come 
on the stage of life, since that period, we presume.it 
will be alike acceptable, as containing a correct histo- 
rical account of that unhappy affray, which destroyed 
the life of one great man, and forever, ruined the pro- 
spects of another. “Sic transit gloria mundi." 
HAMILTON AND BURR. 




and* consequently as rot wnrr£-?»hg the »d*ns of i 
which Dr Conner arrears to If-* win- 

precise inference could yon d r :»w, a« a *ruide fur you* 
conduct, were T to neknnwfod 7* that f hoi • v i>r*<se * 
an opinion of you still more than nee 

which is pait’cul <r;7“ I. Ho’vcouM • m be sure tha ! 
even *h a opinion ban cxeee le 1 *he hounds whir** you 
would yourself deem admissible between -political op- 
ponent. 

Bn r I forbear further comment on the emh irrammir 
to which the requisition, yon have marie mm-all* 
lends. The occasion f’orh ds a more anvil* il!u*er:'t on 
though nothing could be more easy than to pursue 
it. 

Repenting that I cannot reconcile it with ;.roi rie;' 
to make the acknowledgment or d-*r:ia! von des re. 1 
will ad 1 that I deem it m i dm hie on p. to 

The shocking catastrophe which has recently occur- ) consent to be in*erro' r *» r «»d as to the jiis’nc.K ofihe in 
red, terminating the life of Alexander Humlion, ami frrc^ce wh rli may h° drawn hv others from wh i , '*v»r! 
which has spread a gloom over our city th u will no? be r»nv have ca*d of a pol ricn 1 omionent in the 1 cui v V 
speedily dissipated, demands that the eircuinHtances[fi -teen year* co?nt*e«a f inn. If ‘’’ere were tm n»!ior <»b 
which led to ?t. or were intimately connected with it, ; jection to it, tlii s is siiTe ; enr h it wou'd rend u t 
should not be concealed from the wor’d. When thev jr*ose my sincerity an 1 IMicaevtn itunrom- 'nrai» itio»w 
shall be truly and fairly disclosed, however some may fW»m everv p°r-on who may a* anv ♦ m*' Imve r (•»<;»> v-'d 
question the soundness of his judgment on this occa 
sion, all mftst be ready »o do justice to the pur ty of 1 
his views, anrl the nobleness o r his natur *. It will on 
?y here be ad led, that the authenticity of the docu 
meats and the accuracy o r the information wjuchwe 
have at last obtained, are Inyo ;d any question: and 
must put an end to all mistake or niisiepresenta- 
tion. 

The following is the correspondence that passed be 
tween gen. Hamilton and col. Burr, together with an 
explanation of the conduct, unlives and views of gen- 
Hamilton, w ritten with his own hand the evening he 
fore the meeting took place, and only to have beenseen 
in the deplorable event that followed. 

MO l. 

Sir, New York June 1ft 1R94. 

I send for your perusal a leiter signed Charier D. 

Cooper, which, though apparently published some tone 
ago, has but verv recently come to my knowle I e — 

Mr. V an Ness, who d ies me the favor to deliver this, 
will point out to you that clause of the letter io which 
I particularly request yom at’entinn. 

You must perceive, sr, the necessity of a ptoinpt 
and unqualified acknowledgment or denial of the use 
of any expression which would warrant the assertion 
of Dr. Cooper. 

I have the honor to be. 

Your obedient ser’t. 

A BURR. 


the import o r mv expressions. di rly ‘r un *r»i »r 
mav then have intended nr m *v ;iDp t war !• rec»»l J ec* 
1 stand ready to avow or d •••vow rrnmir'v :»m 1 o\ 
plh itlv a nv nrec'se or d*^ni*e nnininn which I mav ' 1 
charged w’tbhavmg declared o r anv «»en:Vnnn. M-*r 


than this cannot fitly he ev**octe I r mm inf 


id 


ciaHy it rattnot he r** .lsonnbty eM»»*e'e 1 u 1 sh d : » n 
te- into an explanation upon a «»m!s so vt u e a - ihr 
whch vnu h we. adon‘e 1. I trust on more rVhv.tmn 
voil wil 1 ««e the matter in the v»m'* light wi h »ne 
Kno* I cm only regret the circumstances a i.I must 
ah'd • the consequences 

The prbl'cntion of Dr. Cooper was never seen by 
me till after the receipt of your letter. 

I have the honor to he. 

Your most oberpeo? ser’t. 

A. HAMILTON. 

Col . Burr. 

NO. 3- 

Sir, New Yrtr\ June 2W 1804. 

Your \*'* n rof the 91st inst, l *as h"cn this dav re- 
ce>n 1. H ‘v'rig con ,: d »re 1 it at’enPve'v. f regret o 
find in itno‘hin"o r that sincerity and delicacy which j£ ,von 


5 d if-rmt r-nlv. He then cart Mr. I*, the lttter 
’1 •rentier n-witioivr 1, of the 23d of June, "to bedr-liver- 
• I to Mr. V. N. ’Wien he should call on Mr. P. for 
tn answer, and w«it to his country house. 

Th* r.%xt dav (Jen. Hamilton r^reiwed, whilwth^tr, 
lie following letter. 

no. 4. 

S't, June 23, IRrtf. 

In the afternoon of yesterday, I reported to Col. J*urv 
the result of my last interview with you, ;md appointed- 
lie evening to rece rc his future instruction. J?oufe 
“irate engagements, however, prevented me from e*t- 
I jg on hni t !1 this moriing.. O11 my return to tWeity 

found umiti inquiry, both at your office and hotis#, 
hat you had returned to your residence iu tl • coun- 
try. Least no interview there might be less agreeable 
o vou than elsewhere, I have taken the liberty of ad- 
Iressing you this note to enquire when and \») '** it 
will be most-convenient to you foi receive a communi- 
cation. 

Your most obedient, 
and very humble ser’t 
W. P. VAN NESS. 

Gen. Hamilton . 

Mr. P. understood from Gen. Hamilton that he im- 
me I'ately answered, that if the communication 
pressing he would receive it at his country house that 
day, if not. -he would be at his house in town th# next 
morning at 9 o’clock, But he did not give Mr. P« 
any copy of his note. 

no. 5. 

£’r, New York, June 23. 1804. 

Your first letter, in a style too peremptory, made m 
demand, in my opinion, unprecedented a. d unw irran- 
tible. My answer, pointing out the embarr.tsmenf, 
gave you an opoon unity to take a less exceptionable 
course. You have not chosen to do it, but bv your 
last letter received this day conrainingexprcss onHtif- 
dt- orm/s and improper, you have increased th*» d fficul- 
ties to explanation intrinsically incident to the nature 
of your application. 

if by a “definitive reply,” you mean the direct avow- 
al or disavowal required in your first letter, 1 have no 
other answer to give, than that wh'ch has already been. 


Gen. Hamilton. 


S:r, 


no. 2 

Nvo YirJc.Jine. 2H', 18n4. 


greater 

plain. 


If you mean any thing different, admitting of 
latitude, it is requisite you should ex-. 


Col. Burr. 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, your obedient servant. 

A. HAMILTON. 


This letter, although dated on the 21d June* remain* 
ed in Mr. P.’s possession until the 25th, with n which 


you t ro r e«s to val*’e 

Pol't ca' o-pn i ion can nev^r absofute ^ent-emen 
from the ••aeessitv <»f a ri^id adherence to the lawsof 
hon r, a" 1 f be rn ,o s of decorum f neither claim 
such pr v V *e nor i *dulge it *t» others. 

'Idle common «"•) e of m m’ ind ; 'fTpp« to the epithet 
adopted hv D . Comer, theidei of. d shonor. It has 
been pub io’yaon! ed f o me nn Dr the sanction ofyotar 

name. The euestmn ’s not, wl e'her he has under 

s’oo 1 tlie me-’nine of he word or h s used it according PW«od he had several conversations with Mr. V. N.— 
I have maturely reflected on the subject of your let- to syntax, and with grmiatica! a* curacy but. whether these conversations, Mr. P endeavored to illus- 
Cer ol the lH'hinst, and the more 1 have reflected, the vou have author* zed ’his application, ei’her di reedy lra f ennd enforce the propriety of the “round (Jen. Ha- 
more have | hecoin” convinced that I could not w »h or bv utter’p rr expressions or opir’ions deroga f oryto t'ulfon hadinketi. Mr. P. ment’otted to Mr. V. N. ns 
out minifest impropr ev makethe avowal or disavow a' mv for.rr. r l'he tune •when” is in your own knowded r e, the result, that if Col Burr would write a letter reqtiest- 
which you seem f o thick necessary. Tl e < latisepoii t hut no wav inner »l to me, as the c’dtrmnv has now hig to know in substance whether in the conversation 
ed out by Mr. Van Nes-* »s in the<e terms, “1 con’d fir'?* been d^chise I, sons u> become the subject of my to which Dr. Cooper alluded, any particular instance 
detail to you n still mnredp*picah!ecpin ; onwh 1 h Ha- noticr, and as the effect is present and palp.i- of dishonorable conduct was iinrm’ed to CoL Burr, ir 
milton has expressed of Mr. Burr To. endenvot t« hie. j whether there was any impeachment of his private 

discover the meaning ol this declaration, I was obliged! Your letter ha-; fu: n shed me with new reasons for character, (Jen. Hamilton would declare to the best of 

his recollection wha? passed in that conversat on; and 
Mr. P. rend to Mr. V. N. a paper containing the sub- 
stance of what Gen. Hamilton would say on that sub- 
ject, which is as follows : 


to seek in the antecedent part of this letter for the requiring a definite reply, 
opinion to which it referred, as bav ng been sdrea dy 1 
disclosed: I found it in tb p se words “Gen. flam Ir< n 
and judge Kent have declared in substance, fhv they 
loo’.ed upon Mr. Burr to he a dangerous man nndone 
who might not to be trusted with the reins of govern- 
ment.” 

The language of Dr. Cooper plainly imoJ es, that 
he considered this opinion of you. wlvch he at r bn : e-* 
to me, as a despicable one, bnr he affirms that ! b; ie 
expressed some other, still more desfriral /r, w .thoiu. 


I have the honor to be, 

Sir, yc.ur servant, 

A. BURR. 


Gm. H mi It on. 

— 1 no. G. 

Om . c 'a 11 d iy the 22d of June, Gen, Hamilton, for “Gen. Hamilton says he cannot imagine to what. 
th“ fr^t r tr** cal'»*d on Mr. P. and communicated to ^ r * Cooper may have aHuded un'ess it were ’o a con- 

Ifm t' e vrpie.lug correspondency. He informed him v *ersntion at Mr. Taylors in Albany last winter fat which 

Pm* P* <■ mv *rs i’*o’i with Mr- V. N. at the time of ^ r * Taylor, he, arid Gen. II. were present) Gen. IL 

rece vi*m t lm last letter, he told Mr. V. N. that he eon- cannot recollect distinctly the particu ars ol that eort- 

however, mentioning to whom, when, or where ’T s ^r] rH h-u letter rude and offensive, and that it was vorsation so as to undertake to rejieat them, without 

evident that the phrase “still more despic able” adm ts me pos- h'e for him to give it anv other answer and running the risk ol varying or omitting what might be 

of infinite shades from very Ir-ht to very dark. How that .Mr. Bnrr must take such steps as he might think deemed important circninsiancr.s. The expressions 

ami to judge of’the degree intended, or how^hall J p’-oper. He said further, that Mr. V. N. requested a r R c»rtirelyforgotten,;ujdtlicspccific.id^asin]'.erfect- 

annex any precise idea to language so indefini’e. 'limPit'ke time to deliberate, and then return an an- I* remembered; but to the beat of his rccohectiou il 

the political principles and 


Jletw.’en gentleman, dcsjrirable and r , :o r e. desj'tcfih f e e v er, whe; ( he migh* possibly entertain 


tain a diffident opi- I consisted of commeu's on 
im to receive it.— | views of Cyol. Burr and tn 


are not worth the pains of a distinction: when therefore ni n, a r d r hat he would call on him to receive it.— | views of Ool. Burr and the resulis that mi'.ht be ex- 
you do not intcirogare me, as to the opinion which is 'That his replv to Mr. V. N. was, that he did not per- P^ted horn them in the event ofhis election as gover- 
•pec'ficaUy asoribed to me, I must conclude, that you 'ceve it ross Me for him to give any oilier answer than nor ’ without reference to any particular instance of past 
view it as within the lirtiits to which * he cause of pc li- tlr- t he had mentioned, unless Mr. Burr would take conduct, or to private character.” 
iitical op|H>Qeutt upon each otbprmay justifiably extend,! back his last letter and write one which would admitof' After the delivery of the letter of the 23d, at abovo 
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mentioned, in Another interview with Mr. V. N.he 
ficsire 1 Mr. P. to give him in writing the snbstancy ofj 
whnt he h id proposed on the part of Gen. Hamilton, 
which Mr. P. dul in the words following: 

no. 7. 

'•In answer to a letter properly adapted to obtain 
from Gen. Hamilton • declar ation whether he had 


muter the girl ds.do;**! the wandering reminiscences 
i at prove I on her mind respectin'! her home and friends 
f he ju l; p rfrifl th^ vonng woman, and paid every 
attention to h (, r stapmicirs, with the view of discovering 
her relatives for her. At lentil it struck him that her 
Tiscript'oris of ^rencrv implied to the district of the 
L over A ! r.<, in 1 he n (dressed letters to a chief migis 
/••at* of Dm *!!«. *he'e!iie r town of the department.— 
•h#rg«d Col. Bnrr with any particular instance of dis-!T • pe «on adhere) knew of no such case where a 
honorable conduct, or had imp* .chef his priva 1 * cho- 1 girl ha 1 d-t.inpear 1 from Dingne. hut he chance I to 
racter, either in the ewwcarwhon alluded to by Dr. ‘re:n**n w.-tha* th* name o<’ C morion was not an tin 
Cooper, or in :tnv o!her ijarticn.hr insr:4# *e t+ h* ♦ ••ci jeommia o* • n :he Ihtle neighbourin'! town of Va 

15 ^ he would be able to a *w*r, cimsist^.ir'v with}** *»•, an I wo e to Oarmssone, *ta‘in? this fact to 

hi* honor, and the truth, in suwsfwure, that the r«n-| M ir 'ner. e < master. and addin? that her discretion «f| 
sersarion to which Dr. Cooper sihided turn* 1 wholly ; th* scene of her birth -applied perfec-ly to Vale.> 
political tonics; *ni did not attribute to ( ’o’. Burr sole. .. 

•any instance of dislioiioasbl* c#»nd'u*\ » ir relate to his j Upon receipt of this inform cion the in l?e set on f 

... . . -vi-h M irgu-Tit* Oogor 1 in for Vnlenso’e, and at once 

jl. ^iiprwill sue fou. 1 a fimi y there, wVch'h»«d sustained the loss ofa 
< i 1 l suiting Marguerite every wav innime and age 
But a ‘trance CTcumetanee overthrew the poor girl’s 
hope-. The naie.us. while admitting that they h *1 
o lost the r child, d ‘(Tired at i he s me rime that 
rimy ha 1 Ion? since r*‘oveivd her. and produced a 
youn * v,n»" whom they mile 1 » h i r daughter. The 
unfnr'ii *'e M ir !U»riui was rejected bv the parents 
t!i*v looked coldly on her, and repulsed the lestimoTft* 
«!*•••.- i fee ion. This cruel and unexpected d savow 
a 3 *hr*v the the poor voun r woman in*o a vi dem fever 
Th s winnhi of I’-ehT? sm ite upon rhe hearts of th* 
|)»r*u s. They hf :an to I edit. an 1. finally. opened 
f*.** • arms -n h • t*w comer, duel iriug their belief that 
sh- •* k • • ; — h • r rc il child. 

M * •: * *he t! .<» M uiroerite had held her peace, or 
a 1 V ; -> h t > .n cl- i i o confession to explain the mysrery. 
Hu* »'•» :t • o; I* . -V#«’v ired. she avowed that 


private character »ad in region * < 

*r conversation of Gen. H. wine a C 
Miff, a prompt and frank avowal or denial will be gi- 

On the 26th June, Mr. P. received the following let- 


no. 8. 

fhr, June 26 fh, 

Tbw letter which you yesterday d*!ivered me an 1 
vourmilxrqnerr communication, m Col C*irr'«opi- 
Ilio« evince wi d spe^hion on “*!-• p *r; wt* Gen. • ?• 

•ome to a sntis'V-mrv com i*# * ♦?•'*?!. The ini:i*v 

•omplnineil of a k 1 the r»p u* at on enp* -te 1, arc so • 
finitely expressed in Col. >urr> o >!ie *21 sr irnt, tb it 
there is not perceiv*! a ueew^oyfor further ^x 1 *'* *a- 
tion on his pari. 'Phe d uTiculty tin* would *e<n!r 
from confining the j nqu ry to anv mr icuhr'hnes m l 
♦ccasions must he meufest. 1 he d*n #1 o - • 
lid conversation only, would ’•’.¥€ s*r >n : imptic -» ons 
that on other occasions imuroper Un a;» ha 1 V»*n 
tised When and where injurioiu on aions an I 


her 

1 *’! 
ha » 
no I 
‘•r d 
tb- ■ 


VII ’ 

1 

•e, e« 


1* i 


M 1 


nv 1> irt<*let. and that she wts the 
n i'i at M i^eil'cs. She had le t her 
• j, w ie , a child, an! had be^n picked 
"id 1 • *r. wah w’rom she had travelled sev* 

• ■ i * • on 1 down the coutirry: Pass’l l? one day 
v r l *'uod<\ thr e ec ars w:er the drsappearence 
o‘* • o ,r#v-re Co?nr fm. ihe parents of that rirl had 
V'Mi h**r. b-d>*ve 1 fb »v r*con?n ; sed her to he thcr 
! u *hfer, a ad had cl t on *1 h*»r as such. Fearing to he 
s* at back to a home whe e she had b cn II u-e I. she 
ivti 'rhen rrinti * nance to the deception, and had kept 
* er re »1 name ««cret. She remained w th the Co :or j 
>*;, 4u l custom ha 1 at length made her feel a* -f -di* 1 
>' • • tr*i’v m lu‘r own home. Once, ind*e 1 she hi! 
iri* I fn fin 1 service somewhere else, but she h nl b-en 


pressions have bceu uttered by Gen. *9. n ut be h « 
known to him, and of him oniy • l ! Col. ♦ irr *1 m re. 

No denial or declaration will he snCef icturv, it 

!»• general, so as wholly to exclu !• fh* *h‘a that ru- 
mors derogatory to Col. Burr’s ho i »r have o-v-na • 1 
witliGeti. Hamilton or have been • r ? v in *rrel V in 
any thing he had s-iid. A definite r*«V ?*» a requ s - 
lion of this nature was demanded by fail, birr’s ’♦ ter 
•f the 21st inst. This being re use 1 ir-» »es the si 
ternative alluded to in Gen. Hamilton’s letter of the 
2Uth. 

It was required by ihe position in which th* cnofm 
yersy was placed bv Gen. Hamilton on Frdty las*, j ^>r, * h* back. 

and I w is immediately furnishe 1 with a com nnn c » son j d’n s 1 s Insure ma le Marguerite Cogorl m hanny. 
il#:nan dmg a person al interview The ?-wcessi:v of 
this measure litis not in the opinion of Col. Burr been 
diminished by the generil’s last, or anv com nu i c a 
tion which has since b»eu received. I am ron^r p^nt- 
ly again instructed to d diver you a message, as soon 
as it may be convenient for you to receive it. I he? 
therefore you will be so good as 'o inform rne at \vhnt 
hour I can have the pleasure of see rig you. 

1 Your most ob’t, and 
vciy humble servant 

W.P. VAN NESS. 

Nathaniel Pendleton Esq. 

[TO UK CONTINUED.] 

THE STOLEN GIPSE V GIRL. 

A number of years ago, two little girls each ebon: 
the age of five or six years, disappeared about one and 
the same time from the house of the. r respective pa 
rent*, who lived at separate and distant points in ihe 
smut h. of France. The cause. for the di appe nance o! 
these children was the same m both cases namely, the 


future suitor in a dream. To e-lfect this the expec- 
tant, without uttering a word, fetches s ilt, flour, aud 
water, from three I ,T»r=vif houses, and 'at midnight, 
makes from these m m l'«*uts a sna-ill cake, which she 
eats before go ng to b«|. This cake biing very 
highly salfed. and the heare 1 imigination of the per- 
son rendering the Voo 1 ’evurish, it is nauird that she 
should ‘‘eel thirsty rhe next m » r nmg. and express a(le- 
sire to drink before she goes to work. The first 
voung man w^ho *he;i o‘l>rs her drink is the person 
destine I bv heave i to murv her and from that mo- 
ment all little f r c s o‘* ras‘ick co pietry are set in mo- 
tion to bri n •; about *ho execution of the celestial de- 
decree. and ofren with succeis. 

kVhen a nermn hears the cuckoo sing for the first 
time, and asks Ifni H'he sh ill enjoy long life, the bird’e 
next no*e b-iing Ion j or sh »rt, is considered as a re- 
ply to the im m -rn if que/inn. 

The irrn*s f C>i wr*. rnoog the Orisons, less an ob- 
ject oft^m^ thati i r o ; rv as they siripose th*m to be 
the souls of infaTs who Vivo 1 cd without baptism — 
Thev n*ver se*one, w *h »ur ende ivorin? to soothe the 
pain of the supposed sn Fe.*sr bv the recital of a few 
pater. 


PlTZZL r N T G IRONS. 

An exriert ban 1 will takeoff nine puzzling rings in 
six minutes. I have in rnv possession one with thirty- 
six rin^s, wh ; ch w is m 1 1 1 for » gentle-n n who vainly 
hop* I ha con’ I 1 ’sp ljige thfai in a conrnr itively 
short tima. H* I. I believe persevere till he had 
taken off half the number, (for it renia'ns with me in 
that state) after working at if at intervals, for about 
<ix or eight weeks, ivh°i he was obliged to give it up. 
Any one unacquainte 1 wirli rhe power of numbers 
couM scarcely be mil* »o bel eve that, if nine rings 
can be taken off in six m in** four times th 1 1 num- 
ber won! i re*pi ; re ne irlv .30")8 years and a half, work- 
mgtwelve h »urs in the lav, w rhout irrterm sssion, or 
♦ha'flie avenged time reqn r * l for liking off each ring 
wonld be about ei ghtv five years. [M chxtnics - IS faga- 
zinc . 


dread of domestic correction for 


trading fault. — 


Mar 'jaepte Cogordan r»ne of the gills, was taken awav 


win 
nil vil- 
li; 


from 'l e town of Valensole by a band of gipsie 
met the child at a fair there, and found her not 
ling to go with them. Fur nearly twenty years, Mai 
guerite Cogordan lived with the gipsies, passing wird 
them from place to place, hut always retair’-ng an in 
distinct recollection of her native spot, though nbc }::» 
forgot its name. Her Ion zings to return to herpnrer ts' from that state of s'mgle I«Je 


an 1 sh* t»o.v (1^37 hv'ng the date of tiiese events) 
lives with her long bet pare its. 

SUPERS'! ITIONS OF THE SWISS. 

Tli -re is. perhaps, no canton of Switzerland wher a 
Fiinerstition has cast deener roots than in that of the 
Gr sons. Like the peasantry of Germany, hey cru-j 
f uhnisly consult ihe signs of the alman* c before thevj 
nn lertake any thing olVreat importance such as sow-' 
ing, planin g, reaping, cutting nftrev^s, blee lmg. cop 
P n r , vicinatiug. &c. But the most important sen 
son fur them to d ve into futurity is Christmas Eve, 
and they einpTov an endlesavar ety of devices to ob 
rain this interesting result . Th'8 is especially the 
case with euch damsels as have passed the ominous 
limit of rhe r twenty -fifth bir'h dav, without hay ng 
me: with a hush m I, n > ! w' ft nr* now na ^rdlv anv 
ions to si* ertain whether and in wl a’ m nner this su- 
preme felicity is to tal o a- i lo during the e.i tinig 
year. For tliis purpose they put beans of sah or hrtn 
ill such places as are in access hie to light th*y bawl 
up the chimney: throw the r si nper backwards- draw 
cqrds: open their psalter at random by means ofa pin 
pour melted load or the white o’’ an cyg in*n wa’er 
null a piece ot wood fixim the fire w*i!k about the vil- 
Ir.gc green, or even the < hurch yard ai d from the 
• eruliar appearances they observ*. fnre'ell all they 
j wish t(» know. A woman mu-' l>f* cxte^sivelv o < r l v 
renounce fdie. hope of In* -’g uh n»a e’v re iev .1 
!i ‘is \vh ch seems so 


SHVM t)EAFNESS. 

A marine, wh le ^erv o’* board a ship ofwar, «om- 
tilame T fr nn *irne o rim * to the surgeon that lie was 
gr 'dually losing the sens* of hearing, and at rh»* end of 
sever il months ass^jt^d bathe was completely deaf, 
ft he’mg however, pr* u ne I that the allege I infirmity 
was fieigne I, and as he e»*uld not be made to perform 
his duty, he w is brought to the gangway an^l flogged ; 
but previous to h’s he n'r na riled fm Punishment, and 
dnr’ng its »n6ic:*i«n. In* was ’.nforme 1 tint he should 
he par lone I The would a left the fraud and r-eurn to 
h’s lufv. Kverv in' 1 mis that nrom sed to ho successful 
»ti surprising h in inti showing that he posse -sod the 
sens** o‘’beiriug, was r°sorted to. hut without success ; 
fir ng a pistol cbise to his ear. su l lenly rousing him 
during s>er, imd endra-ouring to alarm him, elicited 
noth’nfl* sitin’ictor?. r rhe officers at Hadar Hospital, 
*o wh ; ch he had bp‘m s uit, i ‘solve I to punish lihn a 
■second fine. D r . Laid, who w s T ea ehysici-oi to the 
hes'unl begged that punishment might be »!c erred, 
with the view of ! uf*iing foil* o try by another exne- 
rinnui! whether the man wav an imposter or no? His 
r * u *s’ was granted. The doctor ( hose a f ' o’r'.hle 
nopor'umty. and com’ng uncrceived befnnd hi f r>ne 
d iv, he rmt h<s hand on tlie man’s shoulder, n i < d n 
an or ! na -v'tone of voce, “ I am hmpv to c" vou 
that you are invalided, at last.” ‘Am I ” re lied 
the ov^rjove 1 mar-ne. f | he imposture hen g rhnsren- 
d*-T-* 1 / 'v*dent he vr sfirir-hwidi puni-lnd ar*d s*nt^n 
bo ird ship. —71 1 tr shall cn Enlist' ng^ fy'-of Sold: ns. 


and her imperfect remembrances, were treated by tho>e 
around her as the ravings insanity. 

At length Marguerite left the company of gipsies, 
and got into service with u judge of the town of Car- 
onrsaone, also in the south of France. To her new 


irksome to f]i s** s* outvie pc. p : ,.md of \ 

centan cf annual (Ts o » o;t:i i:» i t 1 ie n *. cool their 
conjugal ardour, and'm.ike them re aim ,cc these fool- 
eries. 

The surcsT an^i best ometi, however is to see their 


CHILDREN. 

How little do they who have grown up to mrm’s cs- 
ta*e trouble themselves about the feelings of cliil Iren ! 
It woo'd realyseem ns if they fancied that children 
were d ‘sufiiLp. of all those fine and delicate springs of 
emo ,mi which sue recognised in uriture life, and are 
the sources of nil our joys and sorrows. It is time 
that the .r.jwii up world went to school to some one 
who lias not forgotten the ten ler susceptili laticr, of 
chd lhood. that it may learn to sympathise with the 
hr de sufferers. The gei inuiating bud has with’-, its 
foaled recesses all the beauty and the fragrance of the 
lluw'-r the gentle distillations ofheaven sink assweetly 
in its secluded shrine, and the sunbeams fall thcie as 
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soothingly, as on the prouder details that would claim 
all to themselves. How many a sweet spirit withers 
beneath the blighting frown of an unsympathising 
guardian ; how many a one retires to weep in solitude, 
because it is not loved as it would be, and is not com- 
prehended in its affection ! We little imagine what 
arcana we read, when the words “ of such is the king- 
dom of heaven, ” pass our unheeded utterance. 

Perhaps some of our readers may have read the fol- 
lowing. There is truth and quaintness in it, and for 
*he want of a better place, we will suppose the scene 
laid in’ Albany. Moses in the School for Scandal, 
never did it better. 

THE LAST DAY OF GRACE. 

Ye Power*! 

That dreadful note ! — Day of Doom. 

I awoke in the morning before the usual time. My 
sleep had little of quiet. I dreamed of duns and De- 
puty Sheriffs. I was no better off when awake, for 
my note was to be paid by two o’clock, and my pockets 
were empty. I put on my clothes. Dressing is bad at 
any time; but dressing when you Have a note to pay 
before night is horrible. Every thing goes wrong. — 
You fasten the wrong buttons, stick pins into your 
flesh, and twist your clothes villainously out of 
shape. 

At breakfast nothing was better. The coffee was 
scalding hot; the toast fell into my lap, butter side down 
(Nankeens on.) No appetite. Felt dyspeptical. — 
Thought of my note — two o’clock and it must be 
paid. 

“I have a whole forenoon at least, before me,” said 
I as I sallied forth intending to make a desperate effort 

to raise the money by borrowing. “Mr. Q , 

my dear friend, I have four hundred dollars to raise 
this forenoon, all which I must borrow.” 

But Mr. Q— had no cash. As to money, it 

was all sunk in the bottom of the sea, he believed. The 
banks would not discount. Horrible words! I had 
as lief hear it thunder as “the banks won’t discount.” 

So I went to Mr. X. and Mr. W. and Mr. Z. — Not 
a dollar. Hard times— People failing, banks won’t dis- 
count. 

“Then nothing remains for me” said I “but to go to 
Sharp the broker.” This was a worthy who assisted 
needy gentlemen at critical times, out of pure friend- 
ship. 

The rascal knew I was in search of him as he stood 
talking with somebody at the corner of Congi ess-street. 

I shambled about near him, now trying to catch his 
eye, and now glancing at the dial on the Old State 
House, the hand of which moved with a fearful rap- 
idity towards the point beyond which there was no 
salvation of credit. What could he be talking about 
so long 1 It was strange he could not see me. 

After waiting a long time I succeeded in catching 
him as he pretended to be moving off. “Mr. Sharp” 
said I “have you any money to-day?” 

“Not a dollar. I overdrew ray cash account at the 
bank yesterday. Never saw such a time for money in 
my life. 

“If the thing be possible” said I, “I should like to 
get a note cashed.” 

“Ahem!” said he, “money is money now. I have 
a sum to raise myself, but if you are in urgent want of 
this ” 

“So much so” answered I, “ that if it were for 
my own particular use, I could not really want it 
more.” 

“I think/ 1 said he, “that I know a man that can 
do it for you, a particular acquaintance of mine—- 
(.very particular, I dare say, thought I.) I’ll step 
over the way and see him. Call on me in ten min r 
utes. 

“Very well” said I, and walked off. 

My worthy friend saw me out of sight and then 
went into his office and sat down. Presently I 
came in. I knew very well, what he was about to 
say. 

“I have been to see the person I spoke of” said he, 
“but could not And him. Wait a moment and I will 
try again.” I sat down, and Mr. Sharp walked up the 
street, took a turn round the Old State House and 
came back. 

“Ah I have found hitp” said he, •* but he is so short 
of money— (I looked at my watch.) 


“Why ye-es, but he demands fourteen percent, for 
cashing your note at thirty days.” 

I looked at ray watch again, — -it wanted ten minutes 
of two. I looked at my obliging and conscientious 
friend “There h no remedy” thought I 

“when a man is between the devil and the deep sea.” 

Here is my note Mr. Sharp.” 

“You have made so hard a bargain with him” said 
he “that I ought not demand any thing for iny trouble.” 
(“ How generous” thought I.) Ilut as I must provide 
for my family — (“your family must be hor9e-leeches” 
thought I, “if they want providing for at this rate”) I 
must say five dollars for my trouble.” 

There was no remedy again, so fiive dollars more 
went. I got to the bank one minute before two. 
Coming away I saw a great monster of a dog with a 
poor miserable half starved puppy under his paw, 
squeezing the breath out ofhis body. 

“There’s a broker and his enstomer” thought I. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Every stranger who goes to Verona is sure to have 
his sympathy moved, and his curiosity excited by what 
is called “the Tomb of Juliet,” and there is no man 
who has read Shakspeare that will to h; s en to the spot 
where it lies, regardless, at the moment, whether it be 
real or not. 

It is a fact well known that this part of- Italy bad 
furnished to our immortal Bard the materials of a 
tragedy, which for all the pathetic details of hapless 
love and devoted constancy, stands unrivalled in any 
language. And though much of legendary f xagera- 
tion is superadded to the catastrophe yet (he main fact 
is attested by the local history of Verona; and, there- 
fore the mind is disposed to the probability that (he ex- 
cavated oblong stone, which is now pointed out in the 
neglected ruius of an old F ranciscan Monastery, might 
have once contained the beauteous form of the unhap- 
py Juliet. Count Persico, one of the native nobility, 
who has published a very interesting work on the 
curiosities of Verona, and of the provinces adjacent, 
thus narrates the melancholiy story of Romeo and 
Juliet: 

“In (he year 1303, or about that time, Bartholmew- 
della Scala, being Captain of the Veronese, Romeo 
de Monticollo was enamored of Juliet de Capelletti, 
and she of him, their families being at that time in 
bitter enmity with each other on account of party 
feuds. As, therefore, they could not be openly mar- 
ried, a private union took place between them# Short- 
ly afterwards, Romeo having, in an affray of the two 
factions, killed Tebaldo, the cousin of Juliet, was 
obliged to seek for safety in flight, and proceeded to 
Mantua. His unhappy spouse, afflicted beyond 
measure, sought commisseration add counsel from the 
immediate agent of her secret marriage, seeing that 
there was no longer any hope of reconciliation between 
families now still more incensed against each other 
than before. Therefore, by a preconcerted arrange- 
ment, Juliet procut ed a sleeping draught, and shortly 
after, according to common report, yielded up her life. 
Romeo, having been apprized of the dire news before 
he heard that she wa9 only apparently dead, resolved, 
in the bitterness of his anguish, to take poison and die 
likewise. Previous to his doiug so however, not 
entirety despairing of her life, he went to Verona, and 
availed himself of the evening to enter the Monas- 
tery. Being here assured that his Juliet had been 
interred not long before, he swallowed the poison, 
which he had with him, and hastened to the tomb, 
whf>re their mutual friend pointed out the way by 
a-passage beyond that whioh was ready for his re- 
turn. The friar wondered very much what had hap- 
pened to Romeo, unconscious of the hard fate that 
awaited him. While he-endeavored to assure him 
that the lady was not in reality dead, the poison began 
to operate, and now, on the very verge of death, he 
called on his Juliet, with a faint voice. Sbe awoke, 
and scarcely recognised him. . Romeo expired, and 
Juliet breathed for a moment only to share his hapless 
doom.” 


JUDGE BUNDLE’S CHARGE TO A GRAND JURY. 

All laws are laws, and every law is a law; and laws 
are things madehy the lawyers, to make men live ac- 
cording to the law, without any respect to the gospel; 
for that is another affair, and to be considered at anoth- 


er opportunity, and by another sort of men and in 
another manner: Vide Coke upon Littleton chap 10th 
page 15th. But as the law. Now there are some 
men that are good men and some men that are bad 
men, and the bad men are not the good men, and the 
good men are not the bad men, but the had men and 
the good men, and (he good men and the bad men 
are two different sorts of men; and this we gather from 
Magna Charta, an old man that lived in Ae reign of 
King John the Great. Now, if any are good men, 

there would be no need of laws: Therefore ergo, 

the laws were made for the bad men, and the good 
men have no business therewith, nor no advantage 
to receive therefrom : Ergo, therefore' those who 
receive advantage from the laws must be bad men : 
and so, gem’em call up the prisoners and despatch 
them as soon as possible* for I must go out of town to- 
morrow. 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth, is an obP 
maxim and a wise one; and if people will only square 
their ideas according to their circumstances how much 
happier might we all be„ If we would come down a 
peg or two in our notions, in accordance with our wa- 
ning fortunes, happiness would be always within our 
reach. It is not wliat we have, or what we have not. 
which adds to or substracts from our felicity. It is the 
longing for more than we have, the envying of those 
who possess that more, and the wish to appear in thc^ 
world of more consequence than we really are, which 
destroys our peace of mind, and eventually leads to our 
ruin. 


TO HOUSEWIVES. 

The N. Y. American, which is exemplary in matters 
of lastc, says — “The way to boil rice is not to boil it at 
all. Put it in a pot and cover it with water, place it 
near the fire, or over coals on the hearth, were it will 
get gradually hot, but not at any time faster than to 
simmer. It will thus be cooked so that every grain 
will be distinct and seperate, and have that crawling 
appearance so much boasted of by the Carolinians.” 

A Virginia paper gives this recipe to make corn 
soup ; cut the corn from the cob, and boil it in water 
until it is sufficiently dene: thro pour in new milk, 
with salt, pepper, and one or two eggs; continue the 
boiling, and stir in flour in order to thicken it a little. 
This soupis superiour to the best turtle soup ever 
made. 

If so, our Farmers may live like Aldermen. . 

A SELF-MADE MAN. 

The executors of the estate of William Young. 
Birch, Esq., (who died about two years ago,) have- 
paid over to “The Pennsylvania Institution foYtlie In- 
struction of the Blind,” the balance ofhis estate. The 
whole now amounts to $192,000, a munificent be-, 
quest, and one which places our most excellent insti- 
tution in a far better situation for carrying out its great 
charity. 

Mr. Birch was emphatically a self-made man. He 
came to this country from England, and worked for 
many year 9 , we are told, as a book-binder, and sub- 
sequently became a book-dealer, in which business he 
amassed a large fortune. He never was married. — 
Charity was a consonant part of life. He wa3 a good 
and kind-hearted man; and at his death, he gave to his 
house-keeper enough to render her independent, anti 
aided others on the way to do weP. The bestowment 
of the greater part ofhis estate to aid in educating the 
blind, shows him to have been a man of enlarged phi- 
lanthrophy.— Phil. Courier, 


A celebrated German chemist, Mr- Hoenle, has in- 
vented a new plan for marking linen without ink. — 
This is effected by simply covering the linen, with a 
fine coating of pounded white sugar. The stamp, of 
iron, very much heated, is impressed, on tills material. 
Two seconds suffice for the operation- The linen 
remains slightly scorched, but the manrk is indel- 
ible. 


A woman in Waterville was divorced because her 
husband gets drunk. Reason enough. No creature- 
should have a wife who is an habitual drunkard, 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGIS TER, 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 23 , 1839 . 

Thk grand lodge of thk district of Columbia, 
held its annual Communication, on the 4th of Novem- 
ber last, at Freemasons Ilall, in the City of Washing- 
ion. A full representation from every subordinate 


The Mobile Fires .— The Comraitee of safety at | 
Mobile, have reported to a public meeting, that after 
an impartial investigation, they have come to the opin- 
ion, that John II. Love, and James B. Wilson, are 
guilty: they recommend the appointing of another 
committee, who shall be empowered to examine the tes- 


uv ^ — . , 

timony and dispose of Qian in such manner as uny be f i! ora 


Homapathy in Paris, — Hahnetnan, the father of the 
science of Homaepathy, who is now 85 years of age 
has so many patients in Paris, that he is compelled to 
turn a portion over to his a wife, a lady who having 
been cuied, or having fancied that she was cured by 
Homaepathy, married her doctor under the impulse 
of admiration Bnd gratitude, and now asist9 him in his 


Lodge, under its jurisdiction, were present. We learn i deemed proper. The English of which, is, we sup- 


from theNational Intelligence, that a greater degree of 
unanimity, courteousness, and kind feeling prevailed, j 
than has been withessed for several years. Each 
brother evinced a determination to sustain the ancien f 
principles of the order, in the entire exclusion of patty 
politics , or local prejudices, and meeting ‘on the level,’ 
the energies bf the craft were concentrated on the re- 
oration of the great leading principles of the Order, 
in the diffusion of useful knowledge, the cultivation 
of the mind, the dissemination ot those principles 
which are calculated to qualify a man so to deport him- 
self, that the world may be benefitted # by his having 
lived in it : to cheer the heart of the care worn wid- 
ow, wipe away the falling tear of the orphan, place a 
staff under the arm of decripitude, and light up a file on 
the hearth of the disconsolate. 

The meeting was favored with the venerated chiefs 
of the Order, which contributed very materially to the 
interest of the occasion. 

After the transaction of the ordinary business of the 
Grand Lodge, the following brethren ware elected the] 
Grand Officers, for the ensuing year. 

M. W. Rob’t Keyworth, of Lebanon, No. 7, G. 
Master. 

R. W. William L. Ellis, Naval, No. 4, D. G. 
Master. 

R.W. John Myers, Potomac, No. 5, D. G. Mas- 
ter, 

ft. W. Levi Hurdle, No. 8, G. S. W. 

Sam’l Walker, No. 1, G. J. W. 

* “ James Lawrenson, No. 1, G. S. 

“ John M. St. John, G. T. 

“ Wm. Greer, No. 1, G. V. 6c L. 

Rev. Samuel Clark, No. 5, G. Chaplain. 

Bro. T. F. Harkness, No. 10, G. S. D. 

“ Adam Geddes, No. 4, G. J. D. 

“ Dan’l Fister, No. 8, G. M. 

“ Joel Downer, Lebanon, No. 7, G. S. B. . 

“ Thomas Smith, No. 10, G. P. 

41 John Robinson, G. S. 6c T. 

Coroner’s Inquest. — The Coroner of New- York, 
held an inquest at 28 Monroe §treet on the body of 
Harriet, wife of Willian Blanchard, a native of Albany 
aged 47. Deceased was, it appeared, subject to tem- 
porary fits ofinsanity, pending which she had been of- 
ten heard to threaten to take her own life. On Satur- 
day evening she procured a quantity of laudanum which 
she took, and from the effects of which she died about 
noon on Sunday. Verdict suicide by laudanum. Mrs. 
Blanchard, was the daughter ofthe late Jared Skinner, 
of this city. 

A NNIVERSARY SUPPE R . 

The Officers and Brethren of Lafayette Lodge, No. 
18, of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, hereby 
give notice, that they will celebrate their anniversary, 
by a Supper and Ball; on Thursday evening the 28th 
of November instant, in the village of Poughkeepsie. 
All regular brethren are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. 

John Hastings , N. G. 

James Bridge , Y. G. 

% Thos . If! Uiams, W. 

JqLptha Bridge , S. 

Joseph Blackburn , D. D. G. M. 


pose, to turn them over to Judge Lynch. 

THE L ATE SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

At a meeting of the Editors and Printers of the city of j 
Albany, at the City Hotel, November 19, to devise 
the means of paying due respect to the memory of j 
their departed and lamented brother, Solomon 
Southwick. E. W. Skinner was called to the 
chair, and George Hanford appointed secretary. 

On motion a committee was appointed, consisting of 
E. Croswell, Jesse Buel, Robert Packard, M* Me 
Pherson an 1 G. W. Ryckman, to report resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the meeting. 

Resolved, That the members of this meeting have 
heard with unfeigned regret, of the death of their ven- 
erable and distinguished fellow-citizen, Solomon 
Soutwick. 

Resolved, That we deplore the event as a public 
lose-*— is the withdrawal from his field of usefulness and 
labor, of one who during a long and not uncheckered 
life, nas exhibited the characteristics of a large and 
gifted mind, who as an able and gifted writer, a respected 
citizen, and a Christain philanthopist, as the intrepid 
advocate of truth and of liberal principles; the generous 
friend of humanity, has been prominently known in 
this community for the last forty years. 

Resolved, That we feel it partiulaily incumbent on 
us as members of the editorial and printing professions, 
with which he has been so long and honorable connected 
to express in this public manner, our sense ofhis merit, 
and of the public deprivation. 

Resolved, That as a suitable tribute to genius and 
taleut, and a further testimony to professional character 
and personal worth, we will as a body attend the funeral 
of our deceased brother, and that we tender to the 
surviving members ofhis bereaved family, our sympa 
thy and condolence, under this afflicting dispensation 
of the Divine Will. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings of this 
meeting be addressed by the Chairman to the family 
of the deceased, and that they be published in the city 
newspapers. 

E. W. Skinner, Chairman, 

G. Hanford, Sec’ry. 


MABRISD 

In this city, on Monday 18th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Castle, Mr. JPeter Courtright to Miss Margaret Angus, 
all of this city. ' 

In Bethlehem, on Thursday evening 14th inst., by 
the Rev. Mr. Kissam, Mr. Andrew Bender to Miss 
Maria P. Warren, all of Bethlehem. 

In New Scotland, on Wednesday 13th inst., by the 
Rev. S. V. E. Westfall, Mr. James W. Coughtry, of 
New Scotland, to Miss Nancy Latta, of Clarksville, 
Albany county, 

In Yew York, on Tuesday morning, in the church 
of St. Thomas, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the Hon. Lu- 
ther B radish, Lieut. Governor of the State of New 
York, to Miss E. Hart, of New-York. 

At Cambridge, Washington co. on the 14th inst., by 
the Rev. Ephraim H. Newton, Mr. John L. Quacken- 
bush, of Hoosic, to Miss Mury D. Brownell, of Pow- 
nel, Vt. 

In this city, on the 17th inst., by the Rev. T. Sey- 
mour, Mr. John Manethrop, of Troy, to Miss Mary 
Van Leuven, of this city. 

On Monday afterncon, by the Rev. W. F. Walker. 
Mr. Joseph C. Potter, of New York^to Miss Cornelia 
Livingston, of Troy. 


ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the St. Andrew’s Society of the 
city of Albany, held on the 4th inst., lit Wm. Leg- 
gat’s in Beaver street the following gentlemen were 
duly elected officers of the society for the ensuing 
year. 

Robert Boyd, President. 

Peter Smith, 1st Vice President. 

John McDowall 2d Vice President. 

Peter Bullions, Chaplain. 

Dr. D. McLachlan, Physician. 

Lachlan McPherson, Treasurer. 

James Dickson, Secretary. 

John Leask, Assistant Sec’y. • 

v Alexander Gray, 

James Taylor, 

William Leggat, 

David Beatson, 

Day id Brown, Managers. 


SIOD 

On Sunday, Samuel Watkins, youngest son of John 
S. Van Rensselaer, aged 7 years. 

In this city on the 19th inst., of a short but painful 
illness, Mr. John F. Dunlap, formerly of the city 
ofBoston. 

On the 4th inst., at Phelps, Ontario county, Vftn. 
Hildreth, Sfenr., in the 56th year ofhis age. 

In Troy, on the evening of the lGih inst., Darnel 
Gleason, e9q., Counsellor at Law, of consumption, aged 
67. 

At Quebec, on Tuesday jnoming in his 74th year, 
the Hon. Jothathan Sewell. LL. D., of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, and for many years its Presi- 
dent. 

At Sodus, Wayne co. on the 14th inst. Thaddeus 
Bancroft, aged 75 years. Mr. Bancroft was a revolu- 
tionary soldier, and in the army at West Point at the 
time Arnold’s treason was discovered. 

Died at New Lebanon, on Friday, Oct. 25th. 
Walter Scott, Harrington, son of David and ElLa 
Harrington, aged 9 years, 10 months, and 4 days. 

In Niagara, U*. C., on the 28th September, John 
Jordan, Esq. late Captain in her Majesty’s 66th Regi- 
ment, and inspector of the Niagara District. 


Old Prices Returning.— The Dayton (Ohio) Jour- 
nal states that a contract to deliver 1000 barrels flour 
at S3 62 1-2, has been made by a miller of that vicinity. 
The Middleton (Ohio! Mail states that a lot of corn 
was sold in Hamilton last week, at 25 cents per bushel, 
and that another lot could not find a purchaser at that 
price. In the rich corn district of Missouri, 12 1-2 
cents per bushel is now the standing ptice. 


T 9 PRINTERS. — The following reduced prices w hereaf- 
4er be charged for printing types, at BRUCE’S New-York 
Type Foundry, 13 Chambers-st. and 3 City Hall Place 

Pica, - - - . 38 cents a lb. 

Small Pica, - 40 do. 

Long Primer, - - 42 do. 

< Bourgeois, - - -46 da. 

Brevier, - - - 64 do. 

Minion, - 66 do. 

Nonpareil, 84 do. 

Agate, - 108 do. 

Pearl, - 140 do. 

Ornamental Irttor and other type in proportion. 

These are the prices on a credit of six months : but we wish at 
ih:f time to encourage short c-edit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five per cent New York acceptanoes 
at kin tty days, and ten per cent for cash. 

We have recently added to our former extensive assortment se- 
venty- ve different kinds and sizes of ornamental letter, emhrarmg 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modern thin-faced Black, &c. 100 new Flowcts 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming altogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
States, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also fiuraish every 
otHrr articlo that is necessary for a printing office. 

J rinteps of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
tintes before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us oqc ofthe 
publications, will receive payment when flthey purchase from the 
fouBdry four times the amount of their bill. 

sr ^ GEORGE BRUCE * CO. 

New York, Sept. 1839. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 

List, mother, to the strains I hear. 

That whisper to iny soul ofhlss; 

Whose softness dries the tVtllimr tear, 

I ne’er heard sound so sweet as this. 

My /sister sings with melody 
So sweet, so touching is her voice, 
Enraptured still T fear to break 
The charm that bids my soul rejoice. 

But sweeter these than mortal tones, _ 

For they speak not of earhly jov ; 

They whisper that this fleeKug earth 
la nothing bur a transient toy. 

Ah! now I know rhat heavenly sound, 

*Tis angel's beckoning in'* away. 

And my r >r rt«nu| wouM gladly hound 
To reaim’9 above. Why bid me' stay? 

Life, I’m not weary of thy hours. 

For still thou’st many charms forme; 

The warbling b rds the lovely flowers. 

Do but increase my lovo for ihee. 

But hark f inv Saviour calls me home, 

Cla-Py 1 w ; ll his voice obey : 

Than shall 1 m**ef those spirits puro 
That now are calling me away. 

W thou" one murmur of -e"ret. 

My Inst farewed n the: is given; 

H >n Vs t'l's’innl •icren s soft are sweet, 
Assures me we will meet in heaven. 

Ah 1 nearer sound »Jiosp voices now, 

'And hmler dn»*s tl emus'c swell; 

I must awav, my wiping friends, 

I mount the car— farewell— farewell. 

Flora. 


TEIE KUTUR K U F E. 

BY W. C- CUTAff r. 

IIow shall I know ihee in the s? here wh ch keeps 
The disemhod.ed s; iritsof li« d *a |, 

When all of thee that time con'd wither, sleeps. 
And perishes amongst the dust we Head ? 

Fcr 1 shall feel the sting of ce.^elrss pain 
If there 1 meet thy gentle ptesenct? not. 

Nor hear the voice I love, mu r *.•:! a ;am 
In thy scretiest eve< the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart ddu md me tliPre — 
That heirt whose fondest throbs to nie we^e given 
lHy name on earth was ever n thy j raver : 

Shall it he banished from thy tongue m heaven ? 

In meadows framed by heaven's fife breathing wind- 
In the res 'rn leace of that 1. rio us sphere, • 
And lar ei movements of th’ unit Uer.vl mind, 

Wilt thou forget the Ioveth..r joined its here? 

The love that Tved through all s-ormv past. 

And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

Anri d«*e;> grew, and tenderer, to rhe las : 

Shaii it expire with life, and he. no mnye ? 

t 

A happier lot than mine, and larger li* In, 

Await thee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of r.ght. 

And Invert all, arid rendercst good lor 111. 

For nv* — the s< r 1 d cures in which I dwell 

SnfiaU and eo-mnme the he.iri.an heat the ecroi 
And wrath has left the scar— that fire of hell 
, Has left i s frightful scar upon my soul. 

Yet, though thou weftr’st the glory office sky, 

Wilt thou no! k**et> the same beloved n »me, * 
The same fair thoug itlul brow and < entV eye. 
Lovelier in heaveu a tweet climate, yet the tame 


^Shalt thoiinoi teach me. in ci .u c.ilmcr Lome, 

The wisdom that learned so dl in this— 

The wisdom that is love, til! 1 become 
Thy fit companion m that land of bliss ? 

MASONIC HYMN. 

Grand Architect! Sup-ieme! Sublime! 
j Whose e ii r ;etic word divine, 

In thunder breath'd from glory’s clime, 

Gave light, and life, bliss, tube; 

Where primal darkness, walk'd the round, 

Of wild contusion’s void profound, 

With wreaths of gloomy horror crown'd. 

Till chaos heard a God’s decree! 

'Twas thine, O Lord ! in strength to lay, 

On wisdom’s base, the sphere of day,* 

F rora whence the Sun, with no undies* ray, 

On wings of flame triumphant soar d: 

While life. O God ' at rhy command, 

Inform’d the dustofevry land; * 

And bliss the gift of mercy’s hand, 

In twice ten thousand forms ador’d! 

Hark! hark' what songs ate these, that sweep 
Adown the vast, th’ eternal steep, A 

And die away amid the deep; 

To you archangel’s ken unknown? - 
These songs are those whic h seraphs sung. 

On glory s hill, with darning tongue. 

When rapture round fh’ empyrean rung, 

And hail'd creatiou’s corner stone! 

Accept, approve, and bless, we pray 
The work of this au •pinions day, 

On which, as masons, men, we lay, 

A co n *r stone, inscrib'd to Thee, 

Thou Ancient of eternal days’ 

And high above, the temple raise. 

Devote to prayer, devote fo pra;so; 

Arid gram, O Lord so mu./it be! 


TAKE THE RUBY WINE AWAY, 
Bring me forth the cup of go! L 
Clrc ed bv Drui I s hands of oM, 

F'lled Tom yon lor fountain’s breast 
Wher? rite wafers arc ar rest; 
r I Ids (or nip — in joyous boor. 

This •or me — in beauty s l ower. 

This (or me — in manhood s prime, 

This tor me— in life’s decline, 

Rnn * rw> forth die liumMe horn, 

Filled hv hunter’s ban I \t nmr». 

From the chrvs*;d spring ^h i •aws 
Underneath the bloom ng rose, 
wiier* rhe violet love^ to sip. 

Where the lily cools her Jj, ); 

Bring me this — and I w I! say. 

Take the ruby wine away. 

Tak° awav the d ‘inning draught,, 

By the ! an h malian quaffed! 

Tale away the liqu d l***»»h 

Perpput* nestle in its breath. 

Terror rid«s uron its flood, 

V ice surrounds it* hi i n of blood. 

Sorrow in its bosom stings, 

Em row hucyed on pleasure's wings. 

Dip the buc’-ef in the well, 

Where i;, 0 trout delights to dwell— 
Wh^r*' th 1 * sparkling wafer sings. 

As it bubb'c 1 - from the springs — - 
• Wh-re th° breezes whisper sweet, 
Wb°re th" happy children m-et, 

Draw, an 1 let the draught be mice 

Take awav the rosy wine! 

Washington. 183 * 1 . 


TO THE WIN PS. . 

BY BERNARD CARTON. 

Ye viewless Minstrels of rhe akyl 
I marvel not in times gone by 
That ye were deified: 

For even in this latter day, 

To me oft has your power, or play, 


Unearthly thoughts supplied. 

Awful your power! when by your might 
j oil heave th# \*dd waves, crested white. 

Like mountains in Vour wrath: % 

Plough n ^ between them \ alleys deep. 
Winch, to the seamen roused from sleep, 
Yawn like Death’s opening path! 

Gleeful you play! when round rhe Bower 
■ hete Beauty culls Spring’s loveliest dowse 
T > wreathe her dark locks there, 

A cur gentlest whispers lightly breathe 
f he leave*, between, flit round that wreath. 
And stir her silken hair. 

Still, thoughts like these are but of earth. 

And you can give far loftier birth:— 

^ e come’ — w* know ifot whence’ 

\ e go!— can mortals trace your flight? 

All imperceptible to sight; 

Though audible to ;euse. 

The sun, — h r a rise and set we know: 

The Sea— jye mark its ebb, and flow; 

The moon— her wax and, and wane; 

The stuf?,— M hh knows thau courses woM 
Th# Comet’s vagrant paths can tell, 

But you hiescarch disdain. 

Ye restless, homeless, shapeless things? 

Who mock -a I ouriuiig'mn'*, 

Like spirits in a dream ; 

What epithet can words supply 
Unto the bard who takes such l i^h 
Unmanageable theme? ' 

But one:— to me, when Fancy stirs 
My though’*, yeseeru *> »< 

Who leave no p ith untrorl 
And when, ;ts now, at dm /hr'* Hour, 

1 heat your voire in all ?♦* pu W er, 

It M»ems the Voiie of C<xf» 

THE GRAVE. ~ 

BY BOUWING 

Wliv shnuid ii«e grive he terr bfr T 
MV hy should it be m word of fear, 

.Birring upon tie mortal ear ? 

1 here r*Tosr and • dwe'l: 

r l ! * bvmg hc#ir the funeral krie’l, 

I n: be deed nr tiircra! kne!l < *n leer. * 

T)oe> the n, X y ilou-tr *c un *hc #r v#. tfe e d«iv 
F«»*f:er to Uiv< u nirf? the stream 
Rciii-e fo badic d? or the beam 
O: moonlight ..Mm the narrow bed, 

VV here flic tir.* < pi grim rests bis bead? 

No tile muon is there, and ^milling too? 

And / h** swcrmi of the n oming bird 

1< oi't in that at c ent yew tree } • ird : 
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Taanquill#per virtutem patet nnica vitae,- Jut. Sal, 

THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

No. III. 

This similarity of treatment, which the mysteries 
of Ceres and Freemasonry have received, is no small 
proof of the similarity of their origin, and their object 
To this conclusion, however, it may be objected, that 
though the points of resemblance between these secret 
societies are numerous, yet there were circumstances 
in the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries, which 
have no counterpart in the invocations, and dances, 
which were neeessasy in the festival of Ceres, have in- 
deed, no place in the society of Freemasons: But 
these points of dissimilarity, instead of weakening, 
rather strengthen our opinion. It cannot be expected 
that in the reign of Polyihesim, just sentiments of the 
deity tfhould be entertained ; and much less, that the 
adherents of Christianity shonld bend their knees to 
the gods of the heathens. The antients worshipped 
those beings, who conferred on them the most signal 
benefits, with sacrifices, purifications, and other tokens 
of their humility and gratitude. But when revelation 
had disclosed to man more amiable sentiments concern- 
ing the Divine Being, the society of Freemasons ban- 
ished from their mysteries, those useless rites with 
which the antieot brethren of the Order attempted to 
appease, and requite their deities ; and modelled 
their-csremonie* upon this foundation, that there 
hot one God, who must be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth. 

The mysteries of Ceres were not confined totfie eity 
of Eleusis; they were introduced into Athens about 
thirteen hundred and fifty-sht years before Christ*; 
and, with a few slight variations, were observed in 
Phrygia, Cyprus, Crete, and Sicily f. They had reach- 
ed eveifto the capital of FranceJ: and R is highly prob- 
able that, in a short time after, they were introduced 
into Britain, and other northern kingdoms. In the 
reign of the Emperor AdrianR, they were carried into 
Rome, and were celebrated, in that metropolis, with 
the same rite and ceremonies, which were performed 
in the hnmble village of Eleusis. They had contract- 
ed impurities, however, from the length of their dura- 
tion,, and the corruption of their abettors; and though 
the forms of initiation were still symbolical of the ori- 
ginal, and noble objects of the institution; yet the licen- 
tious Romans mistook the shadow for the substance; 
and, while they underwent the rites of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, they were strangers to the object for which 
they were framed. 

About the beginning of the fifth century, Theodosius 
the Great prohibited, and almost totally extinguished 
tfiePagan Theology in the Roman empire§;and the my- 


„ * Playfair's Chronology. . 
t Lucai Aptileh Metaronrph lib, xi. p. 197. 199. 
f Praise of Paris, or a she ch or ike French capita, 1903, by 
- A. West* F. R. S. F. A.8.. This aoihor s bw r wi . a the pro- 
■sea to lus work, that Paris is derivod from Par Isis, because it 
was built beside a temple, ded rested to*th*t « ‘ddes<— ibat thi* 
ten?!* was demolished at the establishment of Christiaaity, serf 
thiMWro remains, to this day. in tbs Petits Augustine. a statue 
of Xsh nnssinc Ores. 

J d. D.^m. Eaqydup. Brit. vei. 9. ptM. JRoterY Aatfe.j 


steries of Eleusis suffered in the general devasttaionf 
It is probable, however, that these mysteries weie se- 
cretly celebrated, in spite of the severe edicts of Theod- 
osias; and that they were partly continued during the 
dark ages, though stripped of their original purity 
and splendour: We are certain, at least, that many 
rites of the Pagan religion were performed, under the 
dissembled name of convivial meetings, long after the 
publication of the Emperor’s edicts : and Psellusf, in- 
forms us, that the mysteries of Ceres, subsisted in 
Athens till the eighth century of the Christain sera, 
and were never totally suppressed. 

Having thus considered the origin and decline of the 
mysteries of Eleusis ; and discovered in them, numer- 
ous and prominent features of resemblance to those of 
Freemasonry; we may reasonably infer, that the Egyp- 
tian mysteries which gave rise to the former, had a still 
nearer affinity to the latter ; and, from this conclusion, 
the opinions that were formerly stated, concerning *the 


antiquity of the Order, and the origin of Kgyptain 
knowledge, will receive very considerable confirma- 
tion. 

Let us now direct our attention to the Dionysia, or 
mysteries of Bacchus, which were intimately connec- 
ted With those of Ceres, and perhaps,still more with the 
mysteries of Freemasonry. Herodotus J informs us 
that the solemnities, in honor of Dionysius or Bacchus, 
were transported from that country into Greece, by 
one Mebtmpus. But not only did the mysteries of] 
Ceres and Bacchus flow from the same source; the 
One was in some measure interwoven with the other, 
and it is almost certain, from what we are now to mention 
that those who were initiated into the former, were en- 
titled to bo present at the celebration of the latter. The 
sixth day of the Eleusiuian festival was the most bril- 
liant of the whole. It received Che appellation of Bac- 
chus, because it was chiefly, if not exclusively, devo- 
ted to the worship of that god. His statue, attended 
by the initiated, and the mnnistecs of the temple, was 
conducted from Athens to Eleusis, with much pomp 
and solemnity ||: And after it had been introduced in- 
to the temple of Ceres, it was brought hack to Athens 
withrimthr ceremonies. The connection between the 
Eleusiniae and Dionysian mysteries is manifest, also, 
from the common opinion, that Ceres was the mother| 
of Bacchus§: And Plutarch assures us, that the 
Egyptaio Isis was the sams with Ceres; that Osiris 
was the same with Bacchus; and that the Dionysia oil 
Greece was only another name for the Pamylia or 
Egypt IF. As Bacchus was ihe inventor of theatres, as 
well as of dramatical repres enta lions, that par- 
ticular class of Masons, who were employed in the e- 
rection of these extensive buildings, were called (he 
Dionysian aritfioers, and were initiated into tho rny ster 
iss of their founder, and consequently in those of Eleu- 
sis**. But, from the tendency of the human mind to 
embrace the ceremonial, while it neglects the substan 


1 Z rim. Hist. lib 4. 

* Gibbon v. 6 p. 110. 

t Is his irttfiM wrths pda which the Greeks 

quo* ad by Mr. Clinch is lbs Aathoiogia Hibersics. tor January 
1794 s. 34. 

1 Lib. ii. The testimony #7 Herodotus ia greatlv eortobor* 
t d, whso we recoded, (hut (here were leasufoa in Egypt, er tt 
i d, is honour #f Bfeichtae. It ie not probable that the Egypt 
I ana would burrow reel the Greek*. 

I 4ftncharti*. iqm, lit. p.531. Plul. iaPhoc. t.i. p. tS4 
in BWne. Mv t. cap. 37. 

> IXs laid# el (htrida. Ides*, da Cl 
Modern ds liC«ypi*. p. M. Pari* 1743. 

** YiA Feller, v. i. p. 41. 


tial part of an institution, the Dionysian festival, in the 
degenerate ages of Greece, was more remarkable for 
inebriation and licentiousness, than for the cultivation 
of virtue and science; and he who at first celebrated as 
the inventor of arts, was afterwards worshipped as the 
god of wine. Those who were desirous of induldging, 
secretly, in licentious mirth, and unhallowed festival, 
cloaked their proceedings under the pretence Of wor- 
shipping Bacchus; and brought disgrace upon thoee 
mysteries, which were instituted for the promotion of 
virtue, ai>d the improvement of art. 

About two hundred years before Christ, an illiter- 
ate and licentious priest came from Greece to Tusca- 
ny, and instituted the Bacchanalia, or feast of the 
Bacchanals*. From Tuscany they were imported to 

‘ ight 


Rome ; but the promoters of these midnight orgies 
having proceeded to the farthest extremity of dissipa- 
tion and disloyalty, they were abolished throiig&but 
all Italy, by a decree olofthe senatef. It had been 
foolishly supposed, that the Bacchanalia were sitiutar 
to the Dionysian mysteries, merely because they Wire 
both dedicated to Bacchus. The Liberalm of Rome 
was the festival corresponding to the Dionysitf of 
Greece^; and it is probable that this feast was observed, 
throughout the Roman empire, till the abrogation of 
the Pagan Theologo in the reign of Theodosias. The 
opinion which an impartial enquirer would forts, 
concerning the nature and tendency of the mysteries of 
Bacchus, would not be very favourable to the charac- 
ter of the institution. But it should be remembered 
that deviations from the intentions and form of any as- 
sociation, are no objection to the association itself; 
They are rather proofs of its original purity and excel- 
lence; as it is not from the paths of vice, but 
from those of virtue, that we are accustomed to 
stray. 

Hitherto we have considered the Dionysian mydev- 
ries under an unpropitious aspect; let us now trace 
them in their progress from Europe to Asia, where 
they retained their primitive lustre, and effectually 
contributed to the rapid advancement of the We 
arts. 

About a thousand years before Christ||, the inhabi- 
tants of Attica, complaining of the narrowness of their 
territory, and unfruitfulness of its soil, went in quest 
of more extensive and fertile settlements. Beiogjore- 
ed by a number of the inhabitants of surrounding pro- 
vinces, they sailed to Asia Minor, drove out (he iu- 
Pamylia of) habitants, seized upon the elegible situations, and uni- 
ted ihem under the name of Ionia, because the great- 
est number of the refugees were natives of. that pro- 
vince!. As the Greeks, prior to the Ionic migration, 
had made considerable progress in the arts and scien- 
cesIT, they carried these along with there into their 
new territories; and introduced into Ionia the mysteries 
of Minerva and Dionysius**, before they were corrup 
ted by the licentiousness of the Athenians. In a sh mu 
time the Asiatic colonies surpassed the mother coun- 
try iii prosperity and science. Sculpture in marble and 
and joi 


the Doric ; 


Ionian orders were the results of their 


Til. Liv. lib xxxix cap. 8. 
t Liv. lib. xxxix. cap. 18. 

i Liberalia (say* Fustns) liber i Festa, quae aped Grace© A, 
ctmiMr Dinnyiia^Vid. Universal History. vol. 13. 0,343 
I Playfair places the Ionic migration in Ii44. B. C.-GiMi 
lost; and Bartheleray, ihe author of Anacharsis’a 
1078* 

Heri.dotn* lib. I. cap. 143. Gillies's Hist, of Greece* 
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'ngcnuityff. They returned even into Greece; they 
communicated to their ancestors the inventions of | 
their own country; and instructed them in that style 
of architecture, which has been the admiration of sue 
ceedingages. For these improvements the world 
is indebted to the Dionysian Artificers , an association 
of scientific men, who possessed the exclusive privil- 
ege of erecting temples, theatres, and other public 
buildings in Aisa MinortJ., They supp'ied Ionia, 
and the surrounding countries, as far as the Hellespont 
with theatrical apparatus by contract; and erected the 
magnificent temple at Teos* to Bacchus,’ the founder 
of their order. These artists were numerous in Asia, 
f and existed under the same appellation, in Syria 
Persia, and India. About three nundred years before 
the birth of Christ, a considerable number, of them 
were incorporated by command of the Kin£ of Per- 

* gam us, who assigned to them Teos, as a settlement, 
J>eing the city of their tutelary godf. The members 
of this association, whi< h was intimately connected 

- with the Dionysian mysteries, were distinguished from 
• rhe uninitiated inhabitants of Teos, by the science 
which they possessed, and by appropriate words and 
wigns, by which they could recognize their Brethren 
of the Older Like Freemasons they were divided 
into lodges, which were distinguished by different appel- 
lations; They occasionly held convivial meetings in 
houses erected and consecrated for this purpose; and 
separate associations was under the direction of a mns- 
$ei> and presidents, or wardens. They held a general 
V meeting once a year, which was solemnized with gr^at 
porup and festival, and at which the Brethren partook 
joi a splendid entertainment, provided by the master, 
after they had finished the sacrifices to their gods, 
and especially to their patron Bacchu<§. They used 
'•particular utensils in their ceremonial observances; 
;sorneof which were exactly similar to those that are 
employed by the Fraternity of Freemasons : And 
the more opulent art sts were bound to provide for the 
exigencies of their poorer brethren If. The very 
monuments which were reared by these Masons, to 
the memory of their masters and wardens, remain to 
the present day, in the Turkish burying grounds, at 
Siverhissar and Eraki||. The inscription upon them 
express, in strong terms, the gratitude ofthe Fraterni- 
ty, for their disinterested exertions in behalf of the 
Order; for their generosity and benevolence to its indi- 
vidual members; for their private virtues, as well as for 

* their public conduct. From some circumstances, 

* which are stated in these inscriptions, but particularly 
, . from the name ofoue ofthe lodges* it is highly proba- 
ble, that Attalus, King of Pcrgamu9, was a member of] 
tbip Dionysian Fraternity. 

[to be continued.] 

• Chan Her** Travels m Alia Minor, p. 100, he. 1775, The 
. Panathooea and the Duniyman mysteries were instituted about 
300 jreanb fore t'»e Ionic mitra'ion. 

. .tf Oil lev’s H's». Ant. Greece, v. ii. p 162. 


considerate among them — the curate, or subaltern, or 
squire’s younger brother — if suffered through her ne- 
glect to help himself to a slice ofthe m niton placed 
l eforehm world have chewed it in bitterness, anJ 
gone home an affronted man, half inclined to give 
wrong vote at the next election. There were /hen 
professed carving-masters, who taught young ladies 
the art scientifically: from one of whom Lady Mary 
said she took lessons three times a week, that she 
might he perfect on her father’s public days; when in 
order to perform her functions without interruption, 
she was forced to eat her own dinner alone an hour or 
two beforehand.” — Corresp'mdejicc of Lady Mary 
Montague, bv Lord Wharncliffe. 


If S(ra’«>, lib. iv. Chuhull Antiquirates Asiatica<sp. 107. Ro!> 

• *»loVa Proofs of a C onspiracy, p. 20 

> «v*Io«Man A.niqirties, published hv tb« So-i**ty of Dilottanli, p. 4 
cTitabo. liv. iv Cnishull Antiq. A«iat. p 139 
‘*0bandl«r*s Travels, p. 100. Chishull Autiq. Asiat. p. 138. 
Ionian Antiquities p. 4. 
t 'Robinson's Pro >fs of a Owptracy, p. 20. 

^Chandler’s Travels, p. 103. 

? Chishull. ip. 40. 

"H Chandler’s ^ravels, p. 100. These monuments were erected 
»bou‘. 139 yca-s before Choi. The in»cripti*M upon them 
4 wsco published by Edmund Ghishull in 1728, from copies taken 
\t>y Consul Sherarb in 1709, and examined in 1716. Ionian Ami 
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; ^ ; MANNERS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 

> Lord Dorchester, having no wife to do the honours 
.'oftqe table at Thoresby, imposed that task upon his 
eldest daughter, as soon as she had bodily strength 
jhv fhe office, which in these days required no small 
•hare. For the mistress of a country mansion was 
wot only to invite — that is, urge and tease— her com- 
pany to eat more than human throats could convenient- 
ly shallow, but to carve every dish, when chosen, with 
|Mr own hands. The greater the lady, the more indie* 
pensable the duty. Each joint was carried up in it* 
turn, to be operated upon by her, and her alone; since 
"the peers and knights on either hand were so far from 
. being bound to offer their assistance, that the very nt^s 
ter ofthe house, posted opposite to her, might not ftc'Jpav the music.' 
os her emptier; hit department was to push the bottle 
jfor dhmv. A# for the crowd of gum*, the most in 


1 POPULAR TALES. 

DUVAL THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

Leaving out of sight Robin Hood, whose theiv- 
ery has been so varnished over by time and romance 
as to look now like a lawful mulcting of the rich and 
oppressive, there is no robber or highwayman in the 
annals of the, English “ road,” who pursued his 
profession in so accomplished a manner, and threw 
so many graces over fheivery, as Claude Duval. This 
personage was a real Macheath, one who eschewed 
all the corsair traits of the rouge’s character, and there 
are some incidents in his history, which, we are sure, 
will a;nuse those of our readers to whom they 
ar£ /iew. 

Claude Duval was a Frenchman by birth, having 
first seen the light, in' the year 1643, at Domfront, in 
Normandy, wheie his father, Pierre Duval, a miller, 
resided. Glaude was well brought up, and at the age 
of thirteen or so, he either ran away from his parents, 
rfr was permitted by them to go and push his fortune 
in the world. Having reached Rouen, the Norman 
capital, Claude chanced to fall in with some post-horses 
returning to Paris, and was allowed to mount one of| 
them on condition of helping the conductor to dress 
them at night. 

The period of the restoration was well fitted for the 
developement of such a character as that of Claude 
Duval. He speedily became a proficient in gaming, 
drunkenness, and all those other practices, which under 
royal favour, were regarded as the highest accomplish- 
ments of a gallant ofthe time. 

He was the most insinuating of filcher's, contriving 
to steal with such a grace, that, so far from terrifying 
even the ladies, they were content to lose all they had 
for the pleasure of contemplating his courtesy, and 
to wish him good luck with what he had appropriated. 
One story which is told of him will exemplify his manner 
of going to work. We quote the words of a quaint 
and ironical notice of Claude Duval in the Harleian 
Miscellany. Having on one occasion received intel- 
ligence that a coach was about to pass along a certain 
road, with a booty of four hundred pounds in it, Ddval 
and four associates took the field, and at the expected 
time behold the object of their search. “In the coach, 
was a knight, his lady, and only one serving maid, who 
perceiving five horsemen making up to them, presently 
imagined that they were beset; and they were confirmed 
in this apprehension, by seeing them whisper to one an- 
other, and rid "5 backwards and forwards. The lady, to 
show she was not afraid, takes a flageolet out of hei 
pocket and plays: Duval takes the hint, plays also, 
and excellently well, upon a flageolet of his own, and 
in this posture he rides up to the coach side, ‘Sir,’ 
says he to the person in the coach, ‘your lady plays ex- 
cellently, and I doubt not but that she dances as well ; 
will you please to walk out of the coach, and let me 
have the honor to d ince one currant with h*r upon the 
heath !’ ‘Sir,’ said the person in the Coach, *1 dare not 
deny any thing to one of your quality and good mind; 
you seem a gentleman, and your request is very reason- 
able;’ which said, the lacquey opens the door, ont 
comes the knight, Duval leaps lightly off his horse, 
and hands the lady out of the coach. They danced, 
and here it was that Duval performed marvels: the 
best master in London, except those that are French, 
not being able to show such footing as he did in his 
great French riding-boots. The dancing being over, 
he waits on the lady to her coach, 
go’ng in, says Duval to him, 

‘No, I h ive not. 


which Duval took with him a very good grace, and 
courteously answered, ‘Sir,’ you are liberal, and shalf 
have no cause to repent your being so; this liberality ©C 
yours shall excuse you the other three hundred pounds; 
and, giving him the word, that, if he met with any 
more of the crew, he might pass Undisturbed. Duval 
e villy takes his leave ofhim.” 

lie always treated the fair sex, when he met them 
on the road, with the most winning politeness, and 
would restore a favourite trinket with the grace of a 
cavalier who had picked up a dropped glove. Once, 
when in company with several of his crew, ,Puval met 
with a coach filled with ladies, and sent one of his 
friends forward to lay them under contribution. Tho 
fellow did his office ludely, taking away money, wat- 
ches, rings, and even the gum bottle of a baby that 
was present- The child naturally cried, and one of 
the ladies, the infant’s mother, entreated the man only 
to return the sucking bottle. But the surly thief re- 
fused, until Duval, observing him to stay longer than 
necessary, came up and discovered what had been done. 
Drawing forth a pistol, Duval levelled it as his asso- 
ciate’s head, exclaiming at the same time, “Give back 
the bottle to the child. Can’t you behave like a gen- 
tleman, and raise a contribution without stripping peo- 
ple? But, perhaps, you had some occasion for the 
sucking-bottle yourself, and, indeed, by your actions 
one would imagine you were hardly weaned.” The 
abashed thief did as he was bid, and Duval departed, 
having the ladies in admiration oi the courteous style of 
thievery which it was his will to practise, as well as of 
the ready wit hv which he repressed his companion's 
acquisitiveness. 

Claude Duval is said to have exhibited much inge- 
nuity occasionally in compassing such pnrposesas sheer 
courage alone could not carry him through. He once 
entered the Crown Inn. in Beaconsfield, where he heard 
singing, dancing, and fiddling in merry progress. On 
inquiry, he found that a sort of wake or fair was kept 
there that day, and that a large company were assem- 
bled. Partly from his natural liking Yor sport, and 
partly from the hope of doing business, Duval resolved 
to alight, and spend the evening there. He did so, en- 
tered the kitchen, and called fora pint of wine. By 
chance an old farmer was sitting by the fire with a 
companion, whom he told, in Duval’s hearing, that ho 
had a hundred pounds in his pockets, which he was 
anxious for the safety of. Our appropriative hero im- 
mediately set down this money as his own, more parti- 
cularly when he heard the old countryman aslc leave lo 
enter the dancing room, and see the diversion. Duval 
made the same request, and did it so courteously, that 
he was told he might stay as long as he pleased, and 
welcome. Thinkipg moie ofthe hundred pounds than 
the fiddle or the dancing, the highway practitioner 
looked nronn I him for some means of m tkin : the mo- 
ney change possessors. Clever as he was, he was no 
conjuror, and could not have what he w's’ el by crying 
** Presto ! pass.” Buths hit on another methoJof ac- 
complishing his object. He saw that the only rational 
way of lightening the farmer of his burden, was to cre- 
ate confusion among the company, during which he 
might use his fingers unseen. A chimnev in the room 
with a large funnel, struck him as a proper means of 
executing his project. He went out, and, having to *4 
the o3tlcrof his wish to have a bit of frolic with the 
goo4 company, prevailed upon that personage, by a 
bribe of two guineas, to dress up the large mastiff-dog 
of the stable-yard in a raw cow-hide with horns, which 
lav conveniently at hand, and then, by the helpofalad- 
der and a rope, to let the disguised animal down the 
fore -mentioned chimney. Having thus arranged mat- 
ters with his confederate, Duval returned quietly to, 
the dancers, who continued to foot it in the men W 
m inner. By and bye, an alarming noise was heard in 
the chimney, and a most unearthly howling succeeded 
from the same quarter, followed by the thundering de- 
scent into the room of what appeared to be a bl ac k, 
yelling, horned demon. The whole company was 
thrown into confusion, and the question was, which 
should be first out ofthe room. The most active push- 
e l down others, and the lights were overthrown, and 
tr tTipled under foot. In this state of general conster- 

As the knight was I tiat on. Duval found it no difficult nutter to empty the 

‘Sir, you -have forgo* to jnockel of the farmer, whom he had kept a sharp holder 
iot,’ replies the knight in he hustle. The dog, meanwhile havin'* broken the 
seat of the coach, pulls I rope by its weight, bounded over the prostrate crowd. 


aod-putting his hand under the seat ot the coach, pulls I rope by its weight, bounded over the prostrate crowi. 
oat « hundred pounds in a bpg, and deliver* it to him ; and made its way to the stable, where the ostler instaarL 
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ly unc iscd it, and rendered it impossible for the trick 
to be, discovered. 

Whether it had been found out or not, Duval had 
taken care of himself. As soon as he had effected his 
purpose .he took horse, and spared neither whip nor spur 
till he found himself in London. The loss of the mo- 
ney was discovered after his departure, and search was 
made for it every where : but, of course it could not bo 
found. It was thereupon settled by common consent 
that the devil had been permitted to take it away in order 
to punish the old farmer, who was noted for his miserly 
covetousness. 

When the proclamation, already alluded to, was pro- 
mulgated, Duval, being then well provided with money 
thought proper to decamp for France. He was not 
here long ere he squandered alj he possessed, and was] 
compelled to resort to his old practices. It is recorded j 
of him that be assumed the character of alchymist, os- 
tensibly for tlie purpose of extracting gold from lead 
but in reality to squeeze it out of an avaricious Jesuit, 
confessor to the king of France. By putting some 
pieces of gold into the end of a stick, arid then stirring 
with this stick a crucible filled with melting lead, Du- 
val contrived to exhibit the seeming transmutation of a 
portion of the lead into gold, by the melting of the par- 
ticles in the stick. By this means he insinuated himself 
into the Jesuit’s confidence; and the result was, that 
one day his reverence being alone with his philosophic 
friend, "found himself suddenly bound and gagged, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing his strong-box rifted before 
his face, himself being all the while unable to utter a, 
word ofremonstrance. 

This enabled Claude Duval to return to England, 
which, somehow or other, foreigners of his class have 
always chosen as the favourite field of their exertions, 
possibly from the patriotic wish to spare their own 
countrymen. How long Duval flourished his after 
return to England, it is difficult to say, as the dates 
of the principal events of his life have not been pre. 
served. He did not confine himself entirely to high- 
way practice, but preyed upon the world, in various 
other ways. Dressed elegantly after the fashion of a 
finished galh pjof the time, hefreqnented gaming-tables 
and laid under contribution knights, and squires, and 
lords of high degree, who little dreamt of the true cha- 
racter of their compasion. Duval, was a most dexterous 
cheat at cards— or, to speak in more measured lan- 
guage of such a man’s qualifications, he could s^ip a card 
beutifully. He was miehtily given to betting, and laid 
his wagers with such skill and prudence, that he often 
wonjarge sums by the practice, and seldom lost small 
ones. 

The law, which lias no respect for persons, at length 
laid its hands on this polished highwayman, whom it 
had described in a thousand hills and proclamations. — 
He was not taken while attacking the king’s lieges but 
after having assaulted several pottles of wine. In plain 
language, he was arrested while drunk, at the Hole in 
the Wall tavern in Chandos Street. His capture ex- 
cited a sensation proportioned to the repute he had 
gained in life. After being arraigned convicted, and 
condemned, while he lay awaiting his doom in Newgate, 
he was visited by many ladies, among whom were sev- 
eral of rank, all anxious to see the man who, in his law- 
less courses, ever preserved a degree of romantic and 
most unwonted courtesy to those of their sex. — 
There retsted on him, besides, we believe, no stain of 
blood, though, from the life he had led, this would he 
difficult to determine. The life of Duval was interce- 
cleded for, but in vain. On the 21st of January 1669- 
70, when he had barely reached the age of twenty 
seven, he was executed at"Tyburn. His youth, come- 
liness, nd extraordinary character, in which a vein of 
good ran through the bad, caused tears it is said, to dim 
many gentle eyes, when he suffered at the fatal tree. 
Thanks to an improved moral of society, and thanks 
to an improved system of police, the race of Duvals are 
now extinct in the land, never, it is hoped to be revived. 


Important to Farmers . A farmer of Long Island, 
writes that the half breed Durham cattle are better 
suited to bear the extremes of heat and cold which 
they will be exposed to in this climate, than the pure 
Durham, as their skins are thicker, and their coats clo- 
ser and longer than the pure breed. The milking 
qualities of the heifers bred in this way are almost be- 
yond belief some of them milking forty, and even fifty 
quarts a day, of rich fine milk. 
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MATHEWS, KEMBLF, AND MUSTAPHA 
THE CAT. 

As everything relating to the late Charles Mathews 
is an object of public interest, we afe happy to have it 
: n our power to present our readers with a portrait in 
character of that unrivalled comedian, and with a 
scene in private life between him and his friend. Kem- 
ble. 

‘•Mr. Mathews and Mr. Kemble had beendjning to- 
gether at Mr. Charles Kembls’s house. Mr. John 
Kemble had taken much wine, and when the party 
broke up, Mr. Mathews determined to accompany the 
tragedian to his own door. Giving him his arm, there- 
fore, they proceeded slowly to Mr. Kemble's house in 
Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury > The tragedian 
was full of talk, and 'very happy ’ as it is called ; and 
although the hour was iate, his pressing invitation to 
his friend to enter the house with him induced mf hus- 
band to Obey. It was evident that the man who open- 
ed the door was the only person who remained up in 
the establishment. Mr. Kemble went into his library, 
by Mr. Mathewq, and desired the attendant todiring a 
tray* at the same time, with great formality, introdu- 
cing him to the hotice of his guest as the ‘ gentleman 
who did him the honour to take care of his wine,* &c. 
It was in vain that Mr. Mathews protested against fur- 
ther hospitality. Mr. Kemble was too much excited to 
have hie spirit easily laid; and, surrounded as he was 
with hooks, he began a disquisition upon their authors 
above all hie 'beloved Shakspcare;' on whom he dis- 
coursed most eloquently, after taking a volume from 
the shelf, and devoutly kissing the binding. At 
length the tray was brought in with wine, wine and 
water* &c., and with it entered an enormous cat de- 
corated with a red collar and a hell. The appearance 
of bis favourite cat called forth its master’s most affec- 
tionate notice, and many relations of its extraord nary 
powers of understanding, its devoted attachment to its 
master’s person, &c. were detailed to Mr. Mathews. 
Mustapha, Mr. Kemble declared, had much of human 
feeling of the best kind in his composition; he describ- 
ed how he watched his return home, mourned his ab- 
sence. &c. and grew maudlin in its praise. The ani- 
mal seemed happy in its master’s presence: and looked 
up in his face as it composedly lay down before him. — 
Mr. Mathews mewed; Mr. Kemble, turning round at 
this sound, which he believed to proceed from the cat 
observed, ‘There, my dear Mathews, do you hear that? 
Now that creature knows all I say of him, and is re- 
plying to &.* This amused mv husband, and he re- 
peated the experiment in all the varieties of feline in- 
tonation, mewing* purring, &c. Mr. Kemble, at last, 
said to him in his slow and measured tones. ‘Now 
you don’t know what he means by that, but I do. Mus. ! 
Mus.!* (on every reiteration of this affectionate dimi- 
nutive, raising his voice to its most tragic expression 
of tenderness) ‘umph ! My dear sir, that creature knows 
that it is beyond mv usual time of sitting up, and he’s 
uneasy! Mus.! Mus.!’ — but Mus. wassleepy and 
inattentive, and his master resumed his criticisms up- 
on the different readings of Shakspeare, talked also of 
Lope de Vega, and was again interrupted by a mew, as 
he believed, from the dissatisfied Mus. ‘What,* asked 
bis fond master, looking down upon him, ‘what is it 
you desire, my good friend?* (Mus., alias Mathews, 
mewed once more, in a more aupplicatieg and more 
touching tone.) ‘Well, well! I understand you; you 
want to go to bed. Well, I suppose I must indulge 
you.’- Here Mr. Kemble deliberately arose, put down 
his book upon the table, with his face open at the 
page to which he had referred, took a measured pinch 
of snuff, and tottered to the door, which he with diffi- 
culty opened. He then awaited Mustapha’s exit; but 
Mustapha having no voice in the affair, preferred re- 
maining were he was; and his master kindly reproached 
him with being a ‘ little capricious in first asking to go, 
and then preferring to stay.* With a smile and look 
at my husband of the gentlest indulgence towards his 
favourite’s humour, he tottered back again to his chair, 
resumed his declamatory observations upon the rela- 
tive powers of dramatic writers, and their essential re- 
quisites* till the troublesome Mustapha again renewed 
his mewing solicitations. Mr. Kemble once more 
stopped, and looking again at the imaginary cause of his 


interruption, with philosophic patience, asked, ‘weR, ' 
Mus. what would you have?* Then after another 
pause, turning to his guest, said; “Now, my dear Ma- 
thews, you are fond of animals, and ought to know this 
one; he’s a perfect character for you to study. Now, 
sir, that cat knows that 1 shall be ill to-morrow, and 
he’s uneasy at ray sitting up.* Then benevolently 
looking at the cat, added — Umph!— my dear Mus. 'l 
must beg your indulgence, my good friend; I really 
can -not go to bed yet.* Mus whined his reply, and hw 
master declared that the cat asked to be allowed to go 
away. On the door being a second time opened, after 
similar exertion, on Mr. Kemble’s part to effect this 
courtesy, and several grave chirpings in order to entice 
M us. from the fireplace, the animal at length left the 
room. Mr. Kemble then returned, as before, to bis 
seat, drank another glass of wine and water, and* just 
as he was comfortably re-established, the incorrigible 
Mus. was heard in tne passage again, in loud lament, 
and importunate demand for re-aduiittance. ‘Umph!* 
said Mr. Kemble, with another pinch of snuff — ‘now 
that animal, sir, is not happy, after all, away from me. 
(Mus. wa9 louder than ever at this moment.) * Why 
wlpit ails the creature? Surely, there is more in this 
than we dream of, Mathews. You, who have studied 
such beings, ought to be able to explain.” Poor Mus. 
made another pathetic appeal for re-admission, and his 
masters’s heart was not made of flint. Mr. Kemble 
apologized to his guest for these repeated interruptions, 
and managed once more to make his way to the door. 
After opening it, and waiting a minute lor the re-cp- 
trance of his favourite, but not seeing it, he smiled at 
my husband with the same indulgent expression as be- 
fore, and remarked, ‘Now, would you believe it, Ma- 
thews. that extraordinary animal was affronted at not 
being let in again on his first appeal — and now it is htf 
humour not to come at all! Mus.! — Mustapha! — 
Mus. !* Butas no Mus. appeared, the door was closed 
with the same deliberation, and Mr. Kemble once move 
contrived to regain his chair, and recommenced his 
comments, quite unobservant of the almost hysterical 
fit of laughter to which my husband was by this time 
reduced, at the imposition he had so successfully, 
though in the first place so unintentionally, practised 
upon the credulity of his grave and unsuspecting 
friend. But it did not end here; for Mr. Mathews 
reiterated his imitations, and Mr. Kemble again re- 
marked upon his favourite’s peculiarities of temper, Ace. 
— again went to the door — again returned, till even Ms. 
‘Midnight 4 (as some friends ofours christened Mr. Ma- 
thews, from his love of late hours) felt it time to retire, 
and leave Mr. Kemble, which he did as he saw him fall- 
asleep in the act of representing his idea qfthe scene of 
the sick king in Henry IV. — with his pocket handkev- 
chiefspread over his head as a substitute for the cha- 
racteristic drapery of the dying monarch.”* 


* From the forthcoming conclusion to the “Memoirs 
of Charles Mathews, ”by Mrs. Mathews. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 

There is no vice so pitiful, so contemptible ae that 
of lying He who permits himself to tell a lie once, 
finds it much easier to do it a second and third time 
till at length it becomes habitual; he tells lies without 
attending to it, and truths without the world’s behevs- 
ing him. 

There is nothing like keeping up one’s dignity. — 
An Ohio editor, in speaking of the river, says it hasgot 
so low that it is beneath his notice. 

[ “ Why did Adam bite the apple?” asked a country 

schoolmaster of his pupil. Because he had no knife, 
said the hoy. 

A young lady, engaged as “help in a family up tonfa 
is so "extremely modest that she dressed the legs of a 
chicken in pantalettes, and put chemisette oyer the 
breast; before sending it to the table. 

An editor apologizes for the lack of editorial matter 
by saying that he carried several good and interesting 
articles to a wedding in his hat, and the girls coaxed 
them all out ol him to wrap up bride’s cake in! 3£*st' 
the last excuse we have heard. 

An Irishman advertised a newly invented washing 
machine in these words : — “Every manhisown washer- 
woman.” 

Richness of dress contributes nothing to a man 
of sense; but rather makes his sense, inquired into. 
The more the body is set off, the mind appears the less.* 
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MISCELLANY. 

HAMILTON AND BURR. 

(concluded from face 93.) * 

NO. 9. 

Sir, 26th June, 1804. 

I hare communicated the letter which you did me 
the honor to write to me of this date to gen. Hamilton. 
The expectations now disclosed on the part of col. Burr, 
appear to him to hare greatly extended the original 
ground of enquiry, and instead of presenting a particu- 
lar and definitive case for explanation, seem to aim at 
nothing less than an inquisition into his most confiden- 
tial conversations, as well as others, through the whole 
period of his acquaintance with Col. Burr. 

While he was prepared to meet the particular case 
fairly and folly , he thinks it inadmissible that he should 
be expected to answer at large as to every thing that 
he may possible have said in relation to the character 
of Col. Burr at any time or upon any occasion.— 
Though he is not conscious that any charges which 
are in circulation to the prejudice of Col. Burr have 
originated with him, exce pi one which may have been 
so considered, and which has long since been fully ex- 
plained between Col. Burr and himself— yet he cannot 
consent to be questioned generally as to any rumors 
which may be afloat derogatory to the character of Col. 
Burr without specification of the several rumors, many 
of them probqbly unknown to him. He does not, 
however mean to authorise any conclusion as to the 
real nature of his conduct towards Col. Burr by his 
declining so loose and vague a basis of explanation, 
and lie disavows, any unwillingness to come to a satis- 
factory, provided it be an honorable, accommodation. 
His objection is, the very indefinite ground which Col. 
Burr hn 9 assumed, in which he is sorry to be able to 
discern nothing short of predetermined hostility. Pre- 
suming, therefore, that it will be adhered to, he has 
instructed me to receive the message which you have 
il in charge to deliver. For this purpose I shall be at 
home and at yonr command, to-morrow morning, ftom 
9 to 10 o'clock. 

1 have the honor to be, respectfully. 

Your obedient servant. 

N. PENDLETON. 

NO. 10. 

Sir, 

The letter which I had the honor to receive from | 
you, under date of yesterday, states that among other 
things, that in Gen. H.’s opinion Col. B. has taken a 
very indefinite ground, in which he evinces nothing 
short of predetermined hostility, and that Gen. Hamil- 
ton thinks it inadmissible that the enquiry should ex- 
tend to his confidential as well a9 other conversations. 
In this Col. Burr can only reply, that secret whispers 
traducing his fame and impeaching his honor are, at 
least, equally injurious with slanders publicly uttered ; 
that Gen, H. had, at no time, and in no place, a right 
to use any such injurious expressions; and that the 
partial negative he is disposed to give, with the reser- 
vations he wishes to make, ate proofs that he has done 
the injury specified. 

Col Burr's request was, in the first instance, pro- 
posed in a form the most simple, in order that Gen. H. 
might give to the affair that course to which he might 
be induced by his temper and his knowledge of facts. 
Col. Burr trusted with confidence that from the fraok- 
aess of a soldier and the candor of a gentlemen he 
might expect an ingenuous declaration. That if, as 
he had reason to believe, Gen. H. had used expres- 
sions derogatory to his booor, he would have had the 
magnanimity to retract them; and that if from his lan- 
guage injurious inferences had been improperly drawn, 
He would have perceived the propriety, of correcting ! 
errors which might have been thus widely diffused.—* 
With these impressions, Col. B. was greatly surprised 
at receiving a letter which he considered as evasive, 
and in a manner not altogether decorous. In one ex- 
pectation, however, he was wholly deceived, for fhe 
close of Gen. Hamilton's letter contained an intimation 
that if Col. Burr should dislike his refusal to acknowl- 
edge or deny he was ready to meet the consequence. 
This Col B. deemed a sort of defiance, god would 
have felt justified in making it the basis of an iranoe 
diate message. But as the communication contained 
something concerning the indefinitenesa of the re- 


quest; as he believed it rather the offspring of false 
pride or reflection, and as he felt the utmost reluc- 
tance to proceed to extremities while any other hope 
remained, his request was repeated in terms more ex- 
plicit. The replies and propositions on the part of 
Gen. H. have in Col. B.'s opinion been constantly In 
substance the same. 

Col. B. disavows all motives of predetermined hos- 
tility, charged by which he thinks insult added to inju- 
ry. He feels as a gentleman should feel when his 
honor is impeached or assailed; and without sensation 
of hostility or wishes of revenge, he is determined to 
vindicate that honor at such hazard as the nature of the 
case demands. 

Thelength to which this correspondence has ex- 
tended, only tending to prove that the satisfactory re- 
dress earnestly desired cannot be obtained, he deems 
it useless to offer any proposition except the simple 
message which I shall now have the honor to deli- 
ver. 

I have the honor to be, 

• Your obedient servant. 

W. P. VAN NESS, 
Wednesday, June 27th, 1804. 

With this letter a message was received, such as 
was to be expected, containing an invitation, which was 
accepted, and Mr. P. informed Mr. V. N. that he 
should hear from him the next day as tp futther parti- 
culars. 

This letter' was delivered to Gen. II . on the same 
evening, and a very short conversation ensued between 
him and Mr. P. who was to call on him early the next 
morning for a further conference. When he did so, 
Gen. H. said he had not understood whether the mes- 
sage and answer were definitively concluded, or whe- 
ther another meeting was to take place for that pur- 
pose between Mr. P. and Mr. V. N. Under the lat- 
ter impression, and as the last letter contained matter 
that naturally led to animadversion, he gave Mr. P. a 
paper of remarks, in his own hand writing, to be com- 
municated to Mr. V. N. if the state of the affair ren- 
dered it proper. 

In the farther interview with Mr. V. N. that day, 
after explaining the causes which had induced Geu. 
H. to suppose that the state of the affair did not render 
it improper, he offered this paper to Mr. V. N. but he 
declined receiving it, alledgiog that he considered the 
coirespondence as closed by the acceptance of the 
message that he had delivered. 

Mr. P. informed Mr. V. N. of the inducements 
mentioned by Gen. H. in those remarks for the post- 
poning the meeting until the close of the circuit, and 
as this was uncertain Mr. P. was to let him know when 
it would be convenient. 

On Friday, the 6th of July, the circuit being closed, 
Mr. P. gave this information, and that Gen. Hamilton 
would be ready at any time after the Sunday fallowing. 
On Monday the particulars were arranged, and the 
public are but too well acquainted with the few 
suit. 

The paper above alluded to is as follows : 

no. 11. 

Remarks on the letter of June 27th, 1804. 
Whether the observations on this letter are designed 
merely to justify the result which is indicated in the 
close of the letter, or may be intended to give an open- 
ing for rendering any thing explicit which may have 
been deemed vague, heretofore, can only be judged of 
by the sequel. At any rate it appears to me necessa- 
ry not to be misunderstood. Mr. Pendleton is there- 
fore authorised to say that in the course of the present 
discussion, written or verbal, there has been no inten- 
tion to evade, or defy or insult, but a sincere disposi- 
tion to avoid extremeties if it could be done with pro- 
priety. With this view Gen. H. has been ready to en- 
ter into a frank and free explanation on any and every 
object of a specific nature; but not to answer a general 
and abstract inquiry, embracing a period too long for 
any accurate recollection, and exposing him to nn- 
pleasant criticisms from, or unpleasant discussions 
with any and every person, who may have understood 
him in an unfavorable sense. This (admitti w that 
he could answer in a manner the most satisfactory to 
Co). Burr) he should deem inadmissible, in principle 
and in precedent, and humiliating in practice. To 
this, therefore, be can never submit. Frequent allu- 
sion ha* been made to slanders said to be in circula- 


tion. Whether they are openly or in whispers they 
have a form and sha|>e, and might be specified. 

If tb«* alternative alluded to in the close of the letter 
is definitively tendered, it must be accepted; the time, 
place and manner, to be afterwards regulated. I 
should not think it right in the midst of a circuit court 
to withdraw my services from those who may have 
confided important interests to me, and expose them to 
the einharrasment of seeking other couosel, who ma<« 
not have time to be sufficiently instructed in their 
cause, I shall also want a little time to make some ar- 
rangements respecting my own affairs. 

The following paper, in the hand writing of Gen. 
H., was enclosed with hi» wilt and some other papers in 
a packet addressed to one of his executors, which was 
of course not to have been delivered but in case of the • 
melancholy event that has happened. As it contains 
his motives and reflections on the cause that have led 
to this fatal catastrophe, it is deemed proper to commu- 
nicate it to the public. 

no. 12. 

On my expected interview with Col. B., I think it 
pro(>er to make some remarks, explanatory of my con- 
duct, motives and views. 

I was certainly desirous of avoiding this interview, 
for the most cogent reasons. 

1. My religious and moral principles are strongly 
opposed to the practice of duelling, and it would ever 
give me pain to be obliged to shed the blood of a fellow 
creature in a private combat forbiddeo by the 
laws. 

2. My wife and children are extremely dear to me, 
and my life is of the utmost importance to them, in va- 
rious views. 

3. I feel a sense of obligation towards my creditors, 
who in case of accident to roe, by the forced sale of 
my property, may be in some degree sufferers. I did 
not think myself at liberty, as a man of probity, lightly 
to expose them to this hazard. 

4. I am conscious of no ill will to Col. B. distinct 
from political opposition, which, as I trust, has pro- 
ceeded from pure and upright motives. • 

Lastly, I shall hazard much and can possibly gaits 
nothing by the issue oft he interview. 

But it was. as I conceive, impossible for me to avoid 
it. There were intrinsic difficulties in the thing, and 
artificial embarrasments, from the manner of proceed- 
ing on the part of Col. B. 

Intrinsic, because it is not to be denied that my ani- 
madversion on the political principles, character and 
views of Col. B. have been extremely severe, and on 
different occasions I in common with many others, 
have made very unfavorable criticisms on particular 
instances of the private conduct of that gentle- 
man. 

In proportion as these impressions were entertained 
with sincerity, and uttered with motives and for purpo- 
ses which might appear to me commendable, would be 
the difficulty (until they could be removed by evidence 
of their being erroneous) of explanation or apology. — 
The disavowal required of me by Col. B. in a general 
and indefinite form, was out of my power, if it had re- 
ally been proper for me to submit to be so questioned ; 
but I was sincerely of opinion that this could not be, 
and in this opinion I was confirmed by that of aver/ 
moderate and judicious friend whom I consulted. Be- 
sides that Col. Burr, appeared tome to assume, in the 
first instance, a tune unnecessarily peremptory and 
menacing, and in the second positively offensive. Yet 
I wished, as fat as might be practicable, to leave a door 
open to accommodation. This, I think, will be infer- 
red from the written communications made by mo amt 
by my direction, and would be confirmed by the con- 
versations between Mr. V. N. and myself which arose 
out of the subject. 

I am not sure whether, under all these circumstan- 
ces, I did not go further in the attempt to accommo- 
date than a punctilious delicacy will justify. If 
so, I hope the motives I nave stated will excuse 
me. 

It ia not my design, by what I have said; to inflict 
any odium on the conduct of Col. B. in thija. case.— 
He doubtless has heard of animadversions of mine 
which bore very hard upon him; and it is probable that 
as usual, they were accompanied with some falsehoods.. 
He may have supposed himself under a necessity of 
acting as he has done. I hope the grounds of his pro- 
ceeding are such as ought to satisfy his own coin 
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I tnsst, at the same time, that the world will dome 
fhe justice to believe that I have not censurred him on 
light grounds, nor from unworthy inducement*. ] 
f •Vtainly have had strong reason* for what I may have 
laid, though it is possible that I may have been influ- 
toeedby misconstruction or misinformation. It is al- 
to my ardent wish that t may have been more mista- 
ken than I think l have been, and that he, in his fu- 
ture conduct may show himself worthy of all confidence 
and esteem, and prove an ornament and blessing to the 

\u well because it is possible that I may have injur- 
ed Col. B. however convinced myself that my opinions 
and declaration* have been well founded, as fiom my 
general principles and temper in similar affairs— I have 
resolved, if our interview be conducted m the usual 
manner, to rear rtf. and throw away my first fire, and I 
A nr tkoagkt oven of reservin'* Bf second fire, and ilnis 
giving a double opportunity to Cot B. to pause and to 
reflect. 

It is not, however, my intention to enter into any 
explanations on the ground. Apology, from princi- 
ple. I hope, rather than pride, is out of the ques- 
tion. 

To those who, with me, abhorring the practice ol 
duelling may think that I ought oh no account to have 

•dded to the number of bad examples, I answer ihat iny 
relative situation, as well public as private, enforcing 
all the considerations which constitute whet men of the 
vorld, denominate honor, imposed on me (as I thought) 
a peculiar necessity not to decline the call. The abil- 
ity to be in future useful, whether in resisting mischief 
or effecting good, in those crisis of our public affairs 
which seem likely to happen, would probably be in- 
separable from a conformity with public prejudice in 
Shi* particular. 

A* H. 

The occurrences of that interview will appear from 
Che following statement, No. 13, which has been drawn 
dp and mutually agreed on by the seconds of the par- 
ties. 

no. 13. 

Col. Burr arrived first on the ground, as had been 
previously agreed; when Gen. H. arrived, the parties 
exchanged salutations, and the seconds proceeded to 
make their arrangements. They measured the dis- 
tance, ten full paces, and cast lots for the choice of po- 
sition, and also to determine by whom the word should 
be given, both of which fell to the second of general El. 
They then proceeded to lead the pistols in each others 
presence, after which the parties took their stations.— 
The gentleman who was to give the werd, then ex- 
plained to the parties the rales which were to govern 
them in firing, which were as follows: “The parties be- 
ing placed in their stations, the second who gives the 
word shall ask them whether they are ready; answered 
in the affirmative, he shall say “present” after this the 
parties shall present and fire when they please. If one 
fore* before the other, the opposite second shall say, 
one, two, three, fire — and he shall then fire or loose his 
lire.” He then asked if they were prepared, being an- 
ewered in the affirmative, he gave the word present, as 
had been agreed on, and both parties presented and 
fired in succession, the intervening time is not expres 
sed, as the seconds do not precisely agree on that point. 
The fire of Col. Burr took effect, and Gen. H, almost 
instantly fell. Col. B. then advanced towards Gen. H. 
with a manner and gesture that appeared to Gen. Ha- 
inilton's friend to he expressive of regret, but without 
speaking turned about and withdrew, being urged 
from the field by his friend, as has been frequently sta- 
ted, with a view to ptevent his being recognised by the 
e irgeon and bargemen who were then approaching. — 
No further communication took place between the 
principals, and the barge that carried Col. Burr imme- 
diately returned to the city. We conceivo it proper 
to add that the conduct of the parties in this inter- 
view was perfectly proper as suited the occasion. 

[The General’s pistol was discharged inadvertently, 
ia consequence of the shock he received from his an- 
tagonist’s fare.] 

FASCINATIONS OF THE SNAKE. 

The following interesting anecdotes arc from Dr. 
Pint’s “Peter Pilgrim.” 

Walking (**y* Dr. Todd of Vermont) in a field in 


Connecticut, near a small grove of walnut trees I saw 
a sparrow circling in the air, just in the margin of the 
wood, and making dreadful moans of distress. Imme- 
diately the former circumstances occurred (he had seen 
an instance of charming in his boyhood, but had been 
frightened away by tlte charmer,) and I approached 
with caution within twenty feet of a black snake, about 
seven feet long, having a white throat, and of the kind 
which the people call runners or choaking snakes. — 
The snake lay stretched out in a still pastnre. I view- 
ed him and the bird near half an hour. The bird, in 
every turn in its flight descended nearer the object of 
its terror, until it approached the mouth of the serpent. 
The indie, by a quick motion of its head, seised the 
bird by the feathers, and plucked out several. The 
bird flew off a few feet, auiekly returned. The snake 
continued to pluck the feathers at every flight of the 
bird, until it could no longer fly. The bird would 
hop up to the snake and from him, until it had not a 
feafebm left, except on its wings and head. The snake 
How killed it by breaking its neck, by an amazing sud- 
den motion ; he did not devour it, but cast it a little off, 
and continued his station. Now the tragedy was to 
be again re|>eated; for another bird of the same kind, 
which had shown siijns of distress during the first tra- 
gedy, was fascinated to the jaws of the monster, in the 
same circling manner as the former, and suffered the 
loss of some feathers. With indignation l attacked 
the hated reptile, but he escaped me. The living bird 
was liberated from his fangs. The dead one I picked 
up and showed to my friends, destitute of feathers as 
before mentioned. 

The following is a story authenticated by Samuel 
Beach a naturalist, of two boys in New Jersey who, 
being ip the woods looking for cattle, lighted by chance 
upoo a large black snake, upon which one of them an 
inquisitive imp, immediately resolved to ascertain by 
nxperinient whether the snake so celebrated for its pow- 
ers, could charm or fascinate him; he requested his 
companion to take up a stick and keep a good eye on 
the snake, to prevent evil consequences while he made 
aerial of its powers. This, say* Mr. Beach, the other 
agreed to do, when the fitst advanced a few steps near- 
er the snake and made a stand, looking steadily at him. 
When the snake observed him in that situation, he 
raised his head with a quick motion, and the lad says 
that at that moment there appeared something to flash 
in his eyes which he could compare to nothinmore like 
than the rays of light thrown from a glass or mirror 
when turned in the sunshine: he said it dazzled his eyes 
at the same time the colors appeared very beautiful, 
and were in laige rings circles or rolls, and it seemed 
to be dark to him every where else, and his head began 
to be dizzy, much like being over swift running water. 
He then says he thought he would go from the snake, 
and as it was dark every where but in the circles, he was 
fearful of treading any where else ; and as they still 
grew less in circumference, he could not see where to 
step'; but as the dizziness in his head still increased, 
and he tried to call bis comrade for help, but he could 
not speak ; it then appeared to him as though he was 
in a vortex or whirlpool, and that every turn brought 
him nearer to the center. His comrade, who had im- 
patiently waited, observing him move forward to the 
right and left and at every turn approach the snake, 
making a strange groaning noise, not unlike a person 
in the oight-mare, could stand still no longer, but im- 
mediately ran and killed the snake’ which was of the 
largest size. He that had been charmed was much 
terrified and in a tremor, his shirt was in a few mo- 
ments wet with sweat, he complained much of a 
dizziness in his head, attended with great pain, and 
appeared in a melancholy, stupid situation for some 
days. 

Another account is given on the authority of Col. 
Coghorn, of Rutland, Va. and relates to two men of 
Salisbury. Conn, named Baker and Nichols. Going 
towards the Meeting House in the place, they discover- 
ed a large rattlesnake ip a plain piece of open land.— 
The snake lay coiled up in a posture of defence. To 
attack him with safety they procured a long slender 
pole or switch with which they could reach him with- 
out being in any danger from his motions. As the 
snake could not escape, they diverted themselves by 
irritating him with their pole without giving him any 
considerable wound. They had carried on their busi- 
ness some time, the snake had repeatedly attempted to 
spring upon them from his coils and to escape by run- 
ning and discovered uncommon appearances of rage 


and disappointment. Being prevented in all his at- 
tempts to escape from or bite bis opponents, he sud- 
denly stretched himself at his full length, and fixed his 
eyes on the man who was tickling him with the end 
of the pole. The snake lay perfectly still, and Mr. 
Nichols kept on the same motion with his awitch.When 
this scene had continued for a short time, Mr. Nichole 
seemed to incline his body more and more towards the 
snake, and began to move towards him in a very slow 
and irregular manner. Baker, who stood looking on, 
noticed thess appearances, and called Nichols to desist 
from the business and despatch the snake. He took no 
notice of these admonitions, but appeared to have his 
whole attention fixed on the snake. He was observed 
to be gradually moving towards him, to have a pale, as- 
pect, and to be in a profuse sweat. Alarmed at the 
prospect, Baker took him by the shoulders, gave him 
a violent shake, and pulled him away by force, and in- 
quired what was the matter. Mr. Nichols, forced from 
the scene, made an uncommon mournful noise of dis- 
tress, appeared to be uncommonly and universally 
affected, and in a few minutes replied to the inquiries 
that he did not know what ailed him, that be could not 
tell how he felt, that he never felt so before, that he - ^ 
did uot know wliftt was the matter with him, but felt 
unwell. 

A third case is the fascination of a lady of Lansing* 
burg, on the North River, vouched for by Mr. Wat- 
kins, a minister of the gos|>el, whom she informed of 
the adventure. The spell was in this case relieved by 
a passer-by; when the disenchanted lady immediately 
felt as though she had been among poisonous herbs, 
itching, dec. which issued in a long fit ofsickness, which 
her physician ascribed to the fascination of the snake; 
and she had not recovered, says the reverend narrator, 
when I saw her. 

Another case still more interesting : — When I was 
a boy about 13 years old, (says Mr. Willard) my father 
sent me into a field to mow some briars. I had not 
long been employed when I discovered a large rattle- 
snake, and looked around for something to kill him ; 
but not readily discovering a weapon, my curiosity led 
me to view him. He had coiled up, with his tail 
erect, and making the usual singing noise with his rat- 
tles. I had viewed him but a short time, when the 
most vivid and lively colors the imagination can paint, 
and far beyond the |>owers of the pencil to imitate, 
among which yellow was the most predomitant, and the 
whole drawn into a bewitching variety of gay and plea- 
sing forms, were presented to my eyes; at the same 
time my ears were enchanted with the most rapturous 
strains of music, wild, lively, complicated anJ^ harmo- 
nious, in the highest degree melodious, captivating 
and enchanting, far beyond any thing I ever heard be- 
fore or since, and indeed far exceeding what my im- 
agination in any other situation could have conceived. 
I felt myself irresistibly drawn towards the hated rep- 
tile; and a* I had been usvd to seeing and killing rat- 
tlesnakes, and my senses were absorbed by the gay 
vision and rapturous music. I was not for some time 
apprehensive of much danger; but suddenly recol- 
lecting what I had heard the Indiuns relate, (but what 
f had never before believed) of the fascinating power 
of those serpents, I turned with horror from the dan- 
geious scene; but it was not without the mo9t violent 
efforts that I was able to extricate myself. All the ex- 
ertions I could make with my whole strength were 
hardly sufficient to carry me from the scene of horrid, 
yet pleasing enchantment; and while I forcibly drag- 
ged on my body, my head seemed irresistibly-drawn to 
the enchauter by an invisible power, and 1 fully believe 
that iii a few minutes more it would have been wholly 
out of my power to make an exertion sufficient to get 
away. The latter part of the scene I was extremely 
frightened, and ran as fast as possible towards home, 
my fright increasing with my speed. The first person 
I saw was my uncle, who discovering my fright, ran to 
meet me, and asked the occasion of it I told him I had 
been frightened by a rattlesnake, but was in too great a 
perturberation to relate the whole. He rallied me for 
my pusillanimity, took me by the band, and we went to 
the place where the snake was still lying, but was soon 
dispatched by my uncle. 

Comparison of Speed . A French scientific journal 
states that the ordinary rate is, per second, of a man 
walking 4 feet; of a good horse, in harness, 12; of a 
reindeer, in a sledge, on the ice, 26; of an English race 
horse 43; of a hare 88; of a good sailing ship 14; of thh 
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wind* 82:of a twenty four pounder cannon ball 1300 ; 
of the air, which, so divided, returns into space 1,300% 

A HIGHWAYMAN’S GRAVE 

As the train of vehicles on the London and Bir- 
mingham railway passes over Box- Moor, the pas- 
sengers have a transient glance of a solitary grave on 
the adjacent heath. This is the place of burial of 
Snook, a highwayman, who, under a proper system 
of penal discipline, might have been reclaimed to the 
paths of rectitude. The following notice of Snook 
occurs in a book called Railroadiania, lately pub- 
lished:— 

“About the year 1800, during the period of the for- 
mation of the canal over Box-Moor, a robbery of the 
mail bags was effected one night, by a man named 
Snook, which created a great sensation at the time, 
from the fact of Snook being afterwards executed near 
the spot of the robbery, which is now marked by a 
mound of earth opposite the farm-house at the west- 
ern end of the moor. ‘The mail bags were in those 
days carried by horse, and on the night in question the 
man who had them in ediarge was stopped by a rob- 
ber and compelled to carry the bags to a solitary spot, 
and then told ‘to go about his business/ The next 
morning the bags were found with part of their con- 
tents, in a field, by some labourers in the employ of a 
respectable farmer named Pope. Information was 
immediately given to the postmaster of the district, 
Mr. Page of the King’s Arms, Berkhampstead, who 
forthwith proceeded to the Post Office, in London, 
where he delivered what had been found to Mr. 
Freeling ( the late Sir Francis F reeling), and for 
the time all clue to the perpretator of the robbery was 
losr. - 

It afterwards transpired that the name of the cul- 
prit was Snook. He obtained by this adventure a 
large booty, having from one letter alone abstracted 
property to the amount of five hundred pounds. With 
this he hastened to ‘London, the needy villain's gen- 
eral home,’ and took up hi9 abode io the borough, of 
Southwark. There one of those incautious acts which 
commonly follow or accompany crime, had nearly be- 
trayed him into the hands of justice. lie sent a ser- 
vant from the house where he resided, to purchase a 
piece of cloth for a coat, and gave her what she under- 
stood was a five pound note. When this as such was 
presented in payment for the cloth, the tradesman said 
there must be some mistake, as what she had tendered, 
instead of being a five, was a fify-pound note. The 
female returned to Mr. Snook, who upon this thought 
it advisable instantly to decamp, and he then directed 
his steps to Htingcrford in Wiltshire, which was his 
native place. Here he for some time eluded pursuit, 
though the most active exertions were made by thepo 
lice to discover his retreat, and a reward of three hun- 
dred pounds was offered for his apprehension. lie 
was at length taken, in consequence of being recog- 
nised by a pos*-’»oy who had formerly been his school 
fellow. Carried to Hertford, he was put on his trial, 
and found guilty. A severe example was thought ne- 
cessary, and he was ordered to die. Instructions were 
then given to Mr. Page, who was high constable o 
the district, as well as postmaster, to select a place 
for hip execution, as near ns possible to the scene of his 
crime,so as not to give annoyance to the re ghborl o >d, 
and it was intended that he should be hung in irons 
hut this being petitioned against by those who resided 
on or near Box-Moor, the design was abandoned. — 
The criminal conducted himself with great fortitude. 
He proposed to one whom he had formerly known, to 
give hipi hi* watch, on condition that he should take 
away his remains! but the party applied to, unwilling 
to have attention fixed on him as the friend of such a 
character, declined the offer. It was in consequence 
determined that he should he buried under the gallows. 
The place already described having been fixed upon 
for the closing scene, on the day of execution he was 
brought from Herteford in a post-chaise; and the ap- 
paratus of death, also brought from Herteford, having 
been pieviously erected, he was placed in a cart, and 
launched into eternity. After the corpse was cut down 
it was then asked if any one would give him a coffin. — 
Nobody came forward, and the hangman having stated 
that the clothes of the dead man were now his pro- 
perty, proceeded to strip the body for interment. His 
garments having been removed, with the exception of 
ffeo lover part of hi* dress, the executioner was about 


to seise also on them, when Mr. Page interfered, and 
insisted that some regard should be had to decency, 
and that these should not he taken from the defunct 
malefactor. A. hole was then dug beneath the fatal 
tree, on Which he had snffered, and a truss of straw 
having been procured, half of it was thrown into the 
grave, and the corpse being placed on it, the other half 
was thrown on the body, and the * earth was without 
further ceremony filled in. Km the people in the 
neighboring town of Hemel Hempstead, hurt at the 
manner io which a wretched fellow-creature had thus 
been entombed, subscribed to purchase a coffin, which 
on the following day> they carried to the place where 
the miserable robber had paid the Inst penally of the 
law, re-opened the grave, and deposited the lifeless 
form in- the coffin so compassionately subscribed 
for, and the earth was again immediately closed over 
him.” 

' A K E RIC A N M A S 0 S I C~i E' gTsTebT 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, NOV. 30, 1839. 

(U^Those Brethren who subscribed the prospectus 
for the Masonic Register, by me circulated, and who 
have uot paid for the same to me, or Br. Mix, will 
oblige me much by sending the same to Br. L. G. 
Hoffman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
to send such money free of postage. 

BLANCHARD POWERS. 

Bennington, Nov. 19, 1839. 

Foreign. — The British Queen arrived in New York 
last Saturday, having left Portsmouth, Nov. 4. She 
brings 180 passengers. The news by her, is in all 
respects favorable. The suspension of specie payments 
by the U. S. Bank, had not reached there. The 
English had taken possession of Passages in Spain, but 
on remonstrance, had evacuated it. A crazy woman, 
had thrown a stone into the carriage of the king of 
France. Russian officers, arrested on the charge of 
conspiracy, in June last, had mide their escape. Lord 
Brougham narrowly escaped with his life, by the run- 
ning away of his horses. It created a strong sensation. 
The British armies have gained signal victories in 
Afghaniotan, and Cnbool, and that country is now re 
duced under their power. The Russians have been 
defeated in Circassia. The loan on London for 
<£800,000, had not been filled up beyond dispute — and 
a great controversy hod broken out in the press respect- 
ing its character. The negociation for the loan in 
Holland, had failed. The Liverpool, whose arrival is 
daily expected, brings out $350,000 in specie, part of 
which was intended for the U. S. Bank. The Duke of 
Bedford is dead. The misunderstandings ofBuiwer, 
the novelist, and his lady, have found their way into the 
n?wspapers. She appears under her own signature, 
and the papers ungallantly say, that she exhibits, some 
jealousy, and a good deal of termagency. 

Sheridan Knowles’ new play was to have been pro- 
duced on the 4th, and Ellen Tree was to have made 
her first appearance on the British stage, since her 
return from America. Mr. Wheaton, the agent of the 
U. S. at Prussia, has been successful in his mission to 
that country. The intelligence from Paris, gives a 
favorable account of the com markets. The London 
Sun, in allusion to the Queen’s marriage, says: Fly- 
ing rnmorx begin to ripen into certainty as to the m?r 
riage of the Queen; and it seeems that Victoria will 
not, Iiks the former maiden sovereign, be teazed with 
repeated applications from parliament to enter the ma- 
trimonial circle. Prince Albert is a guest at the pa- 
lace, which is likely to be his home; and as our fair 
readers, at least, may be curious to know something of 
the form and bearing of the man who can win the 
hand of a Queen, we may add that he is described as a 
“fine, noble looking fellow, with blue eyes, hair and 
whiskers rather sandy, stature tall, of a cheerful dis|>o- 


sition, not affected in his manners* and he speaji* - 
English well, but with something of a foreign not*. 

cent.’’ * 

* r - - - - - ■ - - - ^ 1 *#• #* 

The St. Johns’ day.— We cheerfully comply willy.-’ , 
the wishes of our brethren in Po’tfcepsie, by publish-’’ 
ing tlicir card. We should be much rejoiced to bo 
enabled to chronicle other caids of the same nature. 

In our own city, it is intended to remember the advent 
of our patron Saint, in the same manner. Indeed, wo . 
‘have done so, for several years past. There are other 
reasons why the days of December and June, should 
be kept, independent of the “feast of reason and flow of 
soul,” which they are calculated to call forth. The 
24 th of June in particular, we are anxious to see ob- 
served. Two or three celebrations of that day, pru- 
dently and properly managed, we believe, would hnv* 
the happy tendency of conce ntrating and bringing 
forth our strength. Will our brethren give it a 
thought. 

We shall be happy to publish the proeeedingsofour 
Brethren in Poughkeepsie, as well as elsewhere, if they 
will send them to us. 

Import/ iit to printers. — Wc observed some time 
since a paragraph in several of our exchange papeis* 
stating that a postmasterwas authorised by his insti ac- 
tions, to remit money to the publisher of a newspaper 
under his frank. Several of the post offices from whom 
we have received enclosures, do not appear to he awar* 
of this fact, and to give it an official form, wc address- 
ed a note to the Post Master General, on the subject. . 
He very promptly sent us a printed circular of in- 
structions, flora which we make the following ex- 
tract: 

“A post master may enclose money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a 
third jjerson, and FRANK the letter , if written by him- 
self." 

Our patrons will perceive, that any delicacy they 
may haye had in burtliening us with postage, is now 
entirely removed. 

The Courier des Estats Unis, a paper printed is 
New York, says, that “Chance has just put into our 
handsa judicial document, the most imposing and in- 
teresting to all Christians, that has ever been recorded 
in human annals, namely, the identical death warrant 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ We are free to admit that 
the discovery of such a document, would not only be 
“interesting to all Christians,’’ but to the worldat large. 
The learned editor would undoubtedly make bis for- 
tune should he publish a second edition of Siubad the 
Sailor, with his own notes. Locke’s leamedd iscoverie* 
in the moon, bear no comparison to his own. 

Mobile has been visited by auother destructive fire. 
On the 9th i nst. the warehouse of Ellis and Green, 
took fire in consequence of the spontaneous combus- 
tion of some lime, and was consumed, with its con- 
tents. Loss $12,000% No insurance. 

To our Poetical Frif.nds. — Our carrier, wishes 
us to say, that he will stand in need of an address, for the 
coming New Year, and that he will give a-volume of 
the Register, handsomely bound, when completed, to 
any of /us friends, who will help him out of this difficul- 
ty- 

A Mr. Graham, is lecturing in thiscity at the Athene- 
um, on courtship and marriage. The most natural 
“lecturers” oi> this heart-throbbing science, are 
the parties themselves. At least we used to ihiak 
so. 

To Correspondents. — Scio is under consideration. 
We don’t exactly Hke it, on tie cursory glanciyve have 
been compelled to give k. 
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The following paragraph, copie 1 from the New 
Yorker, affords a subject for some curious reflection. 
By the laws of Georgia, to decoy, or secrete a slave is 
punished with the highest penalties. . Iftlieu the cap^ 
tain and mate, have committed a felony , known to the 
laws, is or, is not the Gov. of Maine bound by the re- 
ciprocal courtesy existing between the States, to give 
np such “felon to justice ” Is not the violation of the 
law in carrying off a slave, from the state of Georgia, 
entitled to as much consideration, and “reciprocal 
courtesy,” from the state of Maine, as the secretion 
or countenance of a horse-thief would be in Georgia, 
were Maine the aggrieved party. The abstract ques- 
tion, whether the holding of a slave is right or wrong 
lias nothing to do with it. Both cases presume felony. 

We are not well enough versed iu Blackstone, to an- 
swer the enquiry. 

The idea, of a Georgia legislature passing a law to 
i:nprison any man from Maine, who mav come within, 
her territory, as a “negro stealer,” whether innocent 
or not, is preposterous, and too barbarous to be thought 

of. 

A Serious Matter.— S ome three or four years 
since, a slave escaped from Georgia in a Maine vessel 
by concealing himself secretly on board. He soon dis- 
closed himself, and was landed in freedom when the 
vessel reacherl her Northern port. On this state of 
f tets, the Governor of Georgia made a requisition on the 
Governor of Maine for the surrender of Kellcran and 
Philbrook, master and mate of the vessel, to be tried for 
a felony in abetting the escape of a slave. Governor 
Kent refused to surrender them; and a second applica- 
tion to Gov. Fairfield has met with no better success. 
Hereupon, a bill is now before the Legislature ofGeor- 
gia which enacts that whenever a citizen of Maine shall 
be found, within the jurisdiction of Georgia, he shall be 
considered as being there for no other purpose than to 
steal negroes, and shall be taken up, and upon proof I 
that he is a citizen of Maine, shall be put into the peni- 
tentiary! There is very little doubt, we understand, 
that this bill will become a law. 


Samuel Ward Esq. well known as one of the House At Stillwater, Oct. 27, by the seme, Mr. Cady to 
ofPrime, Ward &Kingdied at New York, on Wed- Miss Sarah Shaw, both of Stillwater, 
nesday last. He had been out of health for some Troy, on the 20th insf., by Rev. Mr Hill, Gilbert 

time, but was supposed to be recovering. * w at lsuv, Union Village, W^hing- 

8 j ton co., N. Y. to Miss AnD, daughter of John Ward of 

We commence this week, the publication of the i Tr T ^rp . _ , . , f _ w _ 

Calender of Communications. Their publication will \Valker,° Mr -Oscar Hanksl'to MissMai^H'. 
assist the memory. We shall be happy to add to the all of Troy. 

list as fast as the Secretaries of Lodges will send them * At Jackson Hill, on Thursday evening, the 2flst inst. 


to us, if free of postage. 


Br. Hoffman .— 

A few days since I met an acquantance who inform- 
ed me that he had takern three degrees in masonry— 
that he had not attended a lodge for many years, and 
did not think much of the institution — that he could 
not fellowship with any institution — whether political |Erastus Hopkins, Mr. B. S. Sanford to Miss Philena 


by Rev. Henry Slicer, Dr. Frederick B. Culver, of 
Ken., to Miss AcTela Kendall, second daughter of the 
Postmaster General. 

At SchodacU on the 11th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Stimpson Mr. James W. Van Vechten to Mis9 Rachel 
Ann Vandenburg, daugter of Henry Vandenburg,eso. 
all ofSchodack. 6 4 

On Tuesday, Nov. 19lh, at 2 P. M., by the Rev. 


The United States Mint.— The following in 
teresting statement of the operations of this establish- 
ment from the first formation of the government 
to the year 1837, is from the Metropolitan: — 
Summary of Ike whole coinage : 

Pieces coined. Value. 

Gold 4,716,325 $22,102,035 

Silver 115,421,762 46,739,183 

Copper 77,752,965 740,331 


Total, 


197,891,052 


$69,581,548 

Sleighing . — The Lowville Journal of Nov. 28 says 
that snow fell in this quarter, on Monday and Tuesday 
to the depth of ten or twelve inches. It was preceded 
by a heavy fall of rain and sleet which laid a good 
foundation, and we consequently have very fine sleigh- 


The New York Catholic Register, is the title of a 
very neat quarto publication, recently established 
i i the city of New York, by Messrs Gallagher & Smith 
at $3, per annum. Mr. John T. Gough, is the agent 
for it, in this city. 

The officers and Brethren of St. Simon, and St. 
Jude Lodge No. 72 of ancient York Masons, intend to 
celebrate the anniversary of St. John, by a supper on 
the 27th of Dec. 5839, at the house of Br. Joseph 
Buceburn, in Chunningville in the Town of Pough- 
keepsie, Dutchess co. Brethren and friends are re- 
spectfully invited. 

Ambrose Forman, W. M. 

Joseph Blackburn, S. W. 

Henry Millar, J. W. 

Robert France, S. D. 

Thomas Welland, J. D. 




John M. Goring, Secretary* 


religious or masonic— who venerated so stronuously the 
existence of a God.* In disgust 1 left him in the full 
belief that he imbibed the real sentiments of antrmu- 
sonrv — disbelieving in a God , and turning aside from all 
(he intrinsic principles of Freemasonry. 

All who become innitiafcd into this ancient and hon- 
orable institution, know full well, that the first great 
principle of a Freemason,— always strenuously enjoin- 
“1 upon the cnnJidate, is the belief in the existence of 
a God — and never to desecrate his sacred name, — but 
m speak of him with that reverential awe which is due 
from the creature to the great and adorable Creator of j 
his existence. — Thus, when we hear a man (once 
freemason) unbltqdiingly renounce the institution, as a 
bad one, and give such reasons, we can very readily 
come to the conclusion that our rules and regulations, 
aie too binding, religious and moral, to be congenial 
with the corrupt heart, and disorganizing disposition 
of those who secede from us. It is unpleasant in the 
extreme to all good and true masons, to learn that our 
lodges embody men who imbibe such impure and 
forbidding principles ; but they will have as great rea- 
son to rejoice, when they are convinced that all such 
have gone from among us; and those of the household 
who remain faithful to their trust, will en!oy the happy 
reflection consequent on a well spent life, and 
die in the hope of a glorious immortality. 

Xenophon. 

•This was probably the reason why Giddcns: became 
an Anti- Mason. —Edf. 


P. daughter of Hezkiah Thayer, all of this city. 

On 7th inst. George Green to Hannah 
ler. 


Mil- 


Death by Carelessness. — The body of John G. Deane 
esq., was brought to Portland, Me., from Cberryfield 
on Saturday, and interred from his house. There wj^s 
quite an attendance of the gentlemen of the bar and 
other citizens on the mournful occasion. Mr. Deane 
was 54 years old, the immediate cause of his death was 
a powerful dose of tarter emetic adininstered to him by 
his nurse by mitake far magnesia. — [N. Y. Sur . 


CALEKDAll OF COM^IUMCATIOAS. i 


EACH MONTH. ' 

Temple Fnnmpmenl 4 
Temple R. A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge. 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo t odpe , 

Apollo Chapter. 

Ajtollo k ncampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olire Branch 

Genesee Encampment. 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Tro> 

Lnuningburg 
Bethany (Je*. 
Lockport Nia. 

3d & 4th Tuesday 
htA 3d Thursday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

Ist& 3d Tuesday. 

2d * 4th Tuesday- 
3d Monday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

1st Wednesday p. f. n. \ 


MARRIED 

In Albany, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. T. Sey- 
mour, Mr. John Manethrop, of Troy, to Miss Mary 
Van Leuven, of Albany, 

Yesterday afternoon, by the Rev. W. F. Walker. 
Mr. Joseph C. Potter of New Yor^, to Miss Cornel/a 
Livingston of Troy. 

At Malta, the 2d Oct., by the Rev. Isaac Wesobtt, 
Mr. Moses Rowel to Miss Louisa M. Sweet, of Mal- 
ta. 

At Stillwater, by the same, Oct, 8. Mr. Schqyler 
R. Partial of Palmy rs,N. Y. to Miss Mary Gk Perkins 
of Stillwater. 


‘DIED 

In this city, yesterday morning, Mr. Patrick Fitz- 
simmons. 

In this city, on Saturday evening the 23d inst., 
after a painful illues9 of two months, Cathrine Me Ma- 
hon. 

At Newark, N. J. on Sunday evening, 17th inst., Mrs. 
Eliza L., wife of Timothy Mann, of Troy, N. York, 
and daughter of the late John Pojnier. , 

At Arlington House, ihe seat of G. W. P. Custis, 
esq. on the 20th inst. Maj. Lawrence Lewis, ofWood 
Lawn, in the county of Fairfield, Va. in the 73d year 
of his age. Maj. Lewis was the nephew, and the last 
of Washington’s near blood relations. 

.Tn Rockingham, Iowa Territory, on the 16th ult., 
Isaac Van Alen, esq. U. S. Attor: e / for that Territory, 
and son ofLuCus 1. Van Aleu, of Stuy vesaot, N. Y. 
inthe 24th year of his age. 

In Guilderland, on the 18th inst. Jane, wife of Tho- 
mas Mesick. esq. in her 88th year. 

In New York, on Thursday morning, the 21st inst., 
Julia, youngest daughter of the late Governor De 
Witt Clinton, aged 24 years. 

Tn N. York, on Sunday afternoon, the24»h inst, Mrs 
Eliza B. Mason, wife of Gen. John T. Mason, of 
Detroit, and mother of Gov. Mason aged 50 years. 

In Oswego, on the 18th inst., after a short but se- 
vere illness, Joseph Hunt, esq., attorney and counsel- 
lor at law, aged about 56 years. ~ 

g I , — a 

•OKOFTHEtiOUuOllt for Io4:f.or Court of 
Victoria; a series of portraits oft l.e ladies of 
the nobility of Gri'St Britain, bean ifully en*rr»»ved by 
lie Pimlens, with illustrations in verse, tup c rbly bound 
ill morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, proie, poetry, and arts 4 for 1840, with large 
and beauiifully engraved plates and fanciful picuresque 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Miifordspleudidly bound inTurkcy morocco and 
gold , imperial 410 - 

Character and Costume for IS40. 21 illustrations design 
ed and druwn from nature, with descriptive Ie4*,r press, 
hami-omely bound in mnroebo and gold impe ml 4to. * 
Gems of beauty for 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 


' J - D B w 1 •.'v. 

Tlieho splendid works have arrived and may be 
Den at 

W. C. LITTLE'S Bookstore, 
c *rner of Sian* »n< M k«t. 


ICHOl.ASNtCKI-i^oY, oo.iq.i, ie — l.i'e .uu <idveo- 
lures of Nit hoi isNicklcby, by Chas Die tetr, (l}oi) 
ri ill illustrations, comp ! ef«* 111 one vol. 

Curiis on health: simp L*i»v o" living : observations en 
lie | res r a ion of health ia iaf.ncy, youth, xnanl • id aid 
age, Loudon qditiou. 

Part XI pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of M igio. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler's Hand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, Ac. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bound in 
mo rocco gilt ; scem*ry of As a Minor, illustrated* draw- 
ings from nature, with hi tor cal account of Constantino- 
ple, and description of the plates. . . 

American Almanac, fo.- 1840. 

Becond series of the School Library, 50 velumea to 
$30, in a case, (or sale by 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


POETRY 


For the American Muonic Rc^ictcran.l Literary Companion. 

MASONIC H Y M N . 

Sung at the conclusion oj (in jiddrjss delivered be- 
fore Olive Branch Lodge , iVo 39, June ‘24th 5839. 

BY COMPANION BLANCHARD POWERS. 

Farewell Cpmpnnions, Brethren dear, 

With you I’ve spent the festive night, 

“Oft honour’d with supreme command, 

Presiding o’er the Sons of light” 

But now my glass is almost run, 

The sands how swift they pass away? 

O; le t us bow before the throne; 

Our Grand High Priest, the Mystic Three. 

The Christian faith, the gift of God, 

Freemasonry her sister twin, 

♦Tis love unites the sisterhood. 

And makes the twain one in Him. 

Soorrthey will reach the-throne ofGod, 

Where angels worship ;md adore. 

The great mysterious Three in One 
And praise his name forever more. 

There Masons free will join the song. 

And sing of Moses and the Lamb, 

With loud hosannahs tw the King 
Whose mystic name is Three in One. 

Then let us strive to live in love, 

O Forgive and forgiven be, 

And pn.isethe mystic Three above 
The mystic name is One in Three. 

May charity, that peerless maid, 

Preside in all your feasts of Love, 

And the Silken Scarlet braid 
Hang pendent from the courts above. 

And when the silver trump shall sound, 

Awake ye dead from land and sea. 

We rise from earth’s remotest bound 
To praise 1 AM, the mystic Three. 

Relieve t|io stranger in distress. 

And Set the mourning captive free, 

The widow and the fatherless. 

These are thy feast9 sweet charity. 

None hut the worthy, just, and true* 

Can associate with the free, 

None can our sacred treasure view, 

That would blaspheme the Mystic Three. 


Sun of the Sabbath — lead me to the vale- 
Whose verdant arms unfold yon village fair; 
Afar from towns where passions stern prevail, 
Afar from commerce and her sons of care. 


Guide me where maidens young for church prepare * ... . - , 

— Snnrlav-tvh.f*' < >1 the storm-riven pine wood, and a deep 


NATURAL REVELATION 

BT II. W. ROCKWELL. 

Ho, heartless Atheist ! — hear’st thou not 
A mighty eloquence in every groan 


And dread divinity in every crash 
j Of the hoarse midnight thunder? See’st thou not 
The footsteps of thy God upon the sky. 

What time the dreadful lightning’s glare rereaU 
I The spectral mountains, the snrl-smiiten cliffs. 

And the quick darkness makes them black again? 
j Be thou a man ? — fling thy fowl deed aside, 

| And forth with me into the dim old woods, 

Wliere the strong trees are fighting with the storm, 
' And the loud torrents shake the mistv hills, 

| With their great acclamations ! Lo,\>ehold ! 


In cottage grace — and garments Sundav-white! 

With reverent step, and mild submissive air. 

Oft let me hear their tuneful lips unite 
To hail with humble hearts the Sabbath’s sacred light ! j 

Morning of worship ! — with thy beams arise 
Devotions sanctified by memories dear: 

AVith thee the hymns of nations wake the skies f 
The broken prayer; — the sinner's contrite tear ; 

Hail, blessed morn, that brings the distant near; 

Bids kindred meet the hallowed page around :— 

Pours coinfort in the friendless widow’s ear, 

For Who the wild birds led whilst w inter frowned, | ^ t em |> e st’s lordly toirnintnem ! 

Will succor her poor babes when she sleeps in the dark heralds of the storm have called 

ground. The mail winds to their mighty festival? 

Some hand, she prays, an Infant school n.ay raise ; Whether they hear on the Norwegian shore. 
And learn— -oh, task divine !-their lips to blets ! I The death-ery of the drowmng manner. 
Teach them that hope the book of Christ conveys, i Or toss the hfo-boat on the southern sea., 

To be their consolation in distress ! ‘ I <* " a *' dance ro, * nd the ,c > H« ! 

And He — the Father of the fatherless — I • * • * 4 

The sheltering wing of the poor orphan dove, — 

God, — more than words may show, or thought ex- 
press,— 

Shall aid them with his own almighty love !— 

For angels plead for these— the motherless !— above ! 

Hail Sabbath hour ! — hail comforter and guide! 

Hour when the wanderer home a blessing sends ; 

Hour when the seaman o’er the surges wide 
To every kindred ioof his heart extends !— 

Hour when to all that mourn thy peace descends, 

When e’en the captive’s bonds less sternly lower: — 

Hour when the Cross of Christ all lifedefends 
Hour of Salvation — God’s redeeming hour — 

Eternity is thine — and heaven exalting power. 


THE SABBATH MORN. 

BY CHARLES SWAIN. 

Light of the Sabbath — soul awakening mom, 

Thou mirror of the mystery above ! 

Oh sainted day ! on prophet pinions borne. 

How waits the heart thy solemn rest to prove; 

How longs the soul with Deity to move, 

And drink thy deathless waters! and to feel 
Thy beauty — and thy wisdom— and thy love, 
Sublimely o’er the soaring spirit steal, 

Till ope the heavenly gates Jkiioyah to reveal? 

Whilst, mounting and expanding, the Mind’s w ings 
Thus like a seraph’s reach eternal day ; 

Futurity its starry mantle flings 
And shrinks the past an atom in its my! 

So mighty — so magnificent— the way 

Which leads to God !— so endless— so sublime! 

The skies grow dark, their grandeur falls away 
Before the worldless glory of that clime 
Which feeds w ith light the burs and thousand worlds 
of Time ! 

Light ot tuc Sabbath— soul awakening morn ; 

Take me, Religion, on thy holy quest : 

Lead me ’mid desert hills, the wild and lorn, 

To mark the lowly shepherd hail his guest 
And bless the voice which ever leaves him blessed ! 
Makes his rude cot an altar to God’s praise ! 

Where ’neath a mother’s pious bosom prest, 

His child, with little hands, and upward gaze, 

Pleads for its parents’ he^dth and happy length ofdays? 


MY BROTHER'S GRAVE. 

From the Etonian* 

Beneath the chancel’s hallowed stone. 

Exposed to every rustic tread. 

To few, save rustic mourners, known, 

My brother, is thy lowly bed. 

Few words, upon the rough stone graven. 

Thy name — thy birth — thy youth declare — 
Thy innocence — thy hopes of Heaven, — . 

In simplest phrase recorded there. 
No’scutcheons shine, no v banners wave, 

Iu mockery o’er my Brother’s Grave. 

No sound of human toil or strife. 

To death's lone dwelling speaks of life, 

Nor breaks the silence still and deep 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never knownu 
The lonely sexton's footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the wails, 

As slowly pacing through the aisle, 

He sweeps th’ unholy dust away. 

And cobwebs, which must not defile 
Those windows on the Sabbath-day; 

And passing through the central nave. 

Treads lightly on my Brother's Grave. 

But when the sw eet-toned Sabbath clime. 

Pouring its music on the breeze, 

Proclaims the well-known holy time 

Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees; 

AVhen rustic crowds devoutly meet, 

And lips and hearts to God are given, 

And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 

Of earthly ills, in thought of Heaven; 

What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above the burial stone? 

What form in priestly meek array 
Beside the altar kneels to pray? 

AVIiat holy hands are lifted up 
To bless the- sacramental cup? 

Full well I know that reverend form. 

And if a voice could reach the dead. 

Those tones would reach thee, though the worm, 
My brother, makes thy breast his bed; 

That Sire who thy existence gave, 

Now stands besides thy lowly grave. 


Oh let your heart be willing to be taught 
By these great ministers ! — sea, wind, and sky. 

And the black clouds that pilot in the storm : 

The o’erflowing stream, the bald and time-worn rocks,. 
That d *.sh the growling wave in fury back ; 

The blue hills gleaming in the lightnin’g glare, 

And the deep thunder’s awful requiem! 

Yes ! enh«jnto Nature’s glorious fame. 

Whether the storm raves, or the 90 ft winds sigh, 

And in that beautiful humility 

Which wakes a better uature in the heart, 

Kneel down before her altars : make the birds. 

In dell and rocking mountain wood, your friends? 

And while they stir the dark greet* drapery 

Of the old forests, or in harmony 

With the soft sighing of the evening breeze, 

And the sweet voice of waters, bear their pait 
In the great vesper anthem which rolls up 
At night-fall from the fragrant wilderness, 

Let their glad carolling glide from your ear 
Down to the dim chambers of your heart. 

And from your heart ascend in thanfulness, 

To Him who made, and loves, and governs nil t 

From the Fnrdbnia Cenw. 

tK A landscape of Poussin's represents a group *1 
Sheperdesses dancing to the music of the pipe. lathe 
back-ground is seen a tomb, with this inscription: “1 
also lived amid the delights of Arcadia!’* 

[Diderot upon Dramatic Poetry^ 

Time was when this mouldering form 
Led first the joyous dance, 

And when this pulseless heart beat warm 
To sunny smile and glance. 

When a magic charm was o’er me thrown 
With strains of music heard, 

In pipe's shrill note and wind's low tone,. 

And song of forest bird. 

When Fancy, with her radiant wings, 

Enfolded coming days, 

And Mein’ry’s store of treasured things 
Was open to my gaze. 

And earth was fair with its brilliant sky 
In sapphire field outspread. 

And Fame, with laurel wreath stood by. 

And Hope my pathway led. 

Oh, what are now the spells of glee 
O’er souls of mortal’s cast. 

And what is pleasure’s voice to me, 

The dream of life is past! 3. J. C. 

Fredonia, November, 1839. 
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-Semita corte, 


Tranquil lee fer virtuiem pntet unica vit*.-Jor. Sat. 

THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

IKAWX FKOM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OP INFORMATION. 

No. IV. 

[concluded prom page 98.] 

Such is the nature of that association of architects, 
who erected those splendid edifices, in Ionia, whose 
rains afford us instruction, while they excite our sur- 
prise. If it be possible to prove the identity of any two 
societies, from the cbincidence of their external forms, 
we are authorised to conclude, that the Fraternity 
of the Ionian architects, and the Fraternity of Free- 
masons, are exactly the same ; and as the former prac- 
tised the mysteries of Bacchus and Ceres, several of| 
which we have shown to be similar to the mysteries 
of Masonry ; we may safely affirm, that, in their 
internal, as well as external procedure, the Society 
of Freemasons, resembles the Dionysiacs of Asia 
Minor, (a) 

The opinion, therefore, of Freemasons, that their 
Order existed and flourished at the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple, is by no means so pregnant with absur- 
dity, as some men Would wish us to believe. We have 
already shown, from authentic sources of information, 
that the mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus, were insti- 
tuted about four hundred years before the reign of| 
Solomon ;(b) and there are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that even the association of the Dionysian archi- 
tects existed before the building of the temple. It was 
not, indeed, till abont three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, that they were incor|M>rated at Tea* 
under the" Kings Pergamus; but it is nniveraaHy al- 
lowed, that they arose long before their settlement in 
Ionia, and, what is more to our present purpose, thati 
they existed in the very land of Jodea.(c) It is ob- 
served by Dr. Robin*on,f<£) that (his association came 
from Persia into Syria, along with that style of archi- 
tecture, which is called Grecian : And since we are 
informed by Josephus,^ that that species of archi- 
tecture was used at the erection of the temple; we are 
authorised to infer, not only that the Dionysiacs ex- 
isted before the reign of Solomon, but that they as- 
sisted that monarch in building that magnificent fab- 
ric, which he reared to the God of Israel. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more simple and consistent than the 
creed of the Fraternity, concerning the state of their 
Order at this period. The vicinity of Jer usa l em to 
Egypt; the connection of Solomon with the royal fam- 
ily of that kiogdom \(f) the progress of the Egyptians! 
in architectural science; their attachment te myste- 
ries aad hieroglyphic symbols 1 and the pro ba b ility of I 
their being employed by the kiag of Israel ave addi- 
tional considerations, which corroborate the sentiments 
of Freemasons, aod absolve them from those charges, 


of credulity and pride, with which they have 
loaded. 

To these opinions, it may be objected, that if the 
Fraternity of Freemasons flourished during the reign 
of Solomon, it would have existed in Judea, in after 
aggs, and attracted the notice of sacred or profane 
historians. Whether or not this objection is well 
founded, we shall not pretend to determine ; but if it 
can he shown, that there did exist, after tho building 
of the temple, an association of men, resembling 
Freemasons, in the nature, ceremonies and object of] 
their institution ; the force of the objection will not 
only be taken away, but additional strength will be 
communicated to the opinion which we have been 
supporting. The association here alluded to, is that 
of the Essenes, whose origin and sentiments, have 
occasioned much discussion among ecclesiastical 
historians : They are all of one mind, however, re 
specting the constitution, and observances of this re- 
ligious order. 

When a candidate was proposed for admission the 
strictest scrutiny was made into his character .f/r) If] 
his life had hitherto been exemplary ; and ifhe appear- 
ed capable of curbing his passions, and regulating his 
conduct according to the virtnous, though austere 
maxims of their order, he was presented, at the expi- 
ration of his noviciate, with a white garment, as an 
emblem of the regularity of his conduct, and the puri 
ty of his heart.f A) A solemn oath was then admin- 
istered to him, that be would never divulge the mys- 
teries of the Order, that he would make no innovations 
on the doctrines of the society; and that he would con- 
tinue in that honorable course of piety and virtue, he 
had begun to pursue.ftj Like Freemasons they in- 
structed the young member in the knowledge which 
they derived from their ancestors :(j) They admitted 
no women into jheir Order.fAj They had particular 
signs for recognizing each other, which have a strong 
resemblance to thope of Ffeemasons.fi) They had 
colleges or places of retirement. fni) where they re- 
sorted to practise their rites, and settle the affairs of] 
the society ; and, after the performance of these du- 
ties, they assembled in a large hall, where an enter- 
tainment was provided for them by the president, c r 
master of the college, who allotted a certain quantify 
ot provisions to every individual/?!) They abolished 
all distinctions of rank; and, if preference was everj 
given, it was to piety, liberality, and virtue. foj Trea- 
surers were appointed in every town, to supply the 
wants of indigent strangers. fp^ The Essenes pro 
tended to higher decrees of piety and knowledge, than 
the uninitiated vulgar ; and though their pretentions 


(a) Dr. Robinson, who will sat ba auspactrd of partiality In 
Fret masons, ascribes (heir origin to the Dieoysiso artists. It is 
iapenibk todbed, to r say cu dit inquirer in Ob WfNtioe 

(b) According to PUvj>ir’p Cbronofegy. tbn tamnkaf •**$**■>] in bii 

was begun m H>1 6, and finwkfld in UNO, B. C. JlM EWtmsolfe, » w drncMnt 
mysteries were mjrodaced mto Athene in I3H, 9. C. S 
table tins sfler thrir institution. 

(c) R .bmsofl's Prcofb U aC. mplmcy. p, E 


d)Prao&of*Oaw»pirary. p. IS, ftri 
i tUewish AnuauiieS, Soak nLctiSi JL 


I 


189. Ran 


fVke». TbeoLtirie Ch'eticm»a,tom it*. P. 3. p. 

_ • Hiatorv «*f the Jew*., hook ii. chap 12 { 24. 

(h) P)«*et. Th^oh.g. Cbm tom. hi. pi. 3 a. 1ST, IW. 106, Bas- 
oat»* - HUtory of the Jowe, b. ii. chap. If 2l. 

(i) piret.Throlog. Chret. tom- Hi- i*. 3. p» W. BesaageV 
-History of the Jews b. it. chap- 12,24. 

(j) Pkilrt He Vue Contemplative, apud opera, p. 391. BsasSgo 

b. m. ch. 13, a, 

<k)B*«*axe, h, ii, cnap, (ft, set, 26 id. id, see, 2t, 

(l)ln order tf. be convinced of Utis, our bretVea of the Order 
ouy consult S'tme o f the Work- already qu rtedi particularly Philo's 
T Vita Coereirp'sflrtt e pud opera, p, 691. 

i— b, iii, e. iy sec, 14, rid opera, Phtlonis, p, 678 

bis Treatise. eatttM *Q,uod onuiis prutas Li- 
describing the society of the Essenes. bo employs lb* 
«tms brmM to denote the association itself, and thesr places of] 
mse tin p i bch ant used in the drown of Hie Dionysian* already 
mfentiooed. Vide ff’kUo dm Vita OAftemplatitp, p. #9i 
j»fBasn«irr,b. i*u c. 12 sec. 21 
'* ‘ Id 20,22. Phttoms opera, p. C98. 

[Sib iii, -g, H. a be* 10 chap. 19 as* t. 


been] were high, they were never questioned by their ene- 
mies. Austerity of manners was one of the chief cha- 
racteristics of the Essenian Fraternity: They fre- 
quently assembled, however, in convivial parties ; and 
relaxed for a while the severity of those duties, which 
they were accustomed to perform. (a) This remark- 
able coincidence, between the chief features of the Ma- 
soi.ic and Essenian Fraternity, can be accounted for, 
only by referring them to the same origin. Were the 
circumstances of resemblance either few or fanciful, 
the similarity might have been merely casual. But 
when the nature, the object and the external forms 
of two institutions, are precisely the same, the argu- 
ments for their identity, are something more than 
presumptive. There is one point, however which 
may at first sight seem to militate against this suppo- 
sition. The Essenes appear to have been in no re- 
spects connected with architecture; nor addicted to 
those sciences and pursuits, which are suhsidair to 
the art of building. That the Essenes directed their 
attention to particular sciences, which they pretend- 
ed to have received from their fathers, is allowed by 
all writers : but, whether or not these sciences were 
in any shape connected with architecture, we are, 
at this distance of time, unable to determine. Be 
this as it may, uncertainty upon this head, nay, even 
an assuranceUjUlt the Essenes were unconnected with 
architectnrtofBiBhce, will not affect the hypothesis 
which we h^BjBen maintaining. For there have 
been, and stilnW; many associations of Freemasons, 
where no architects are members, and which have 
no connection with the art of building. But if this 
is not deemed a sufficient answer to the objection, an 
inquiry into the origin of ^he Essenes will probably 
remove it altogether, While it affords addditional evi- 
dence, for the identity of the Masonic and Essenian 
associations. 

The opinions both of sacred and profane historians, 
concerning the origin of the Es;enes, have been widely 
different. They all agree, however, in representing 
them as ancient associations, originating from particu- 
lar fraternities, which formerly existed in tho land of 
Judea.fr) Pliny refers them to such a remote an- 
tiquity, (a) that they must have existed daring the 
reign of Solomon; and even Basnage, who is the only 
writer that seems disposed to consider them as a recent 
association, confesses that they existed under Antigo- 
nus, about three hundred years before the Christian 
aera.(f) Scaliger contends, with much appearance of 
truth, that the Essenes were descended from the Kat- 
ideans, who make such a conspicuous figure in the 
history of the Maccabees, (w) The Kasikeans were a 
religions fraternity, or an order ofthe Knights op vfti 
Temple of Jerusalem, who bound themselves to 
adorn the porches of that magnificent structure, and 
to preserve it from injury and decay.(e) This .asso- 
ciation was composed of the greatest men in Israel, 
who were distinguished for their charitable and penes- 
ful dispositions;^) and always signalized there- 


(q D ram abquid de soda tuia comm, quotiea hilariui canvtria 
celebrant. Phi ton b opera, p, C92. 

(r)Qale’s Court o. tha Gentiles, part ii. book ii. chap. S.p. 147. 
Serrar TrihS^r. lib, iii. cap. ii. Vi d Eiiar. Baantfo k. ii. cfc III 
sec- 4. and Pioet Theokr* Chfet. tom. iii. part in. p. 106. 

(a) Pliny, lib. 5. cap.l7 Vid- etiam 8olimu*c. 3a. p. 48. 
Salmasii, and Encyclopoedia Britanica, Art. Kasanai, vak L f* 
739 

(i) Basnafe, hook ii. chapii. sec. 8 Pictat Tbaolag, CkaclR 

iii. part 3. p. JS7. 

u) Scabfter Elancb. Trihsar. cap. 22 p. 441. 

v) I Msccabeea, vii. IX 

w) Scslif «r ut supra* o 
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selves by their ardent zeal for the purity and preser- 
vation nftlie temple. (x) From these facts it appears 
that the Essenes were not only an ancient fraternity, 
hut that they were originated from an association of 
architects, who were connected with the building of 
Solomon’s temple: Nor was this order confined to 
the Holy Land. Like the fraternities of the Dionysi- 
an*, and Freemasons, it existed in all parts of the world 
and though the Lodges in Judea were chiefly, if not 
wholly, composed ofJews, yet tht Essenes admitted 
into their order men of every religion, and every 
rank iu life ( 2 ) They adopted many of the Egyptian 
tnysteries;(<za) ami, like the priests of that country, 
the Magi of Persia, and the Gymnosophists, in India, 
they united the study of moral, with that of natural 
philosophy. (bb) Although they were patronised by 
Herod, and respected by all men for the correctness 
of theii conduct, and the innocence of their order;(cc) 
they suffered severe persecutions from the Romans, , 

till their order was abolished, about the middle of. the Islands of ttie Egean se t.(w»/>) Like othei 
the fifth century, (dd) a period extremely fatal to the |ct*et societies, it was vilified by m tlicious men, who 
venerable institutions of Egypt, of Greece, and of| were prohibit© I from sharing its advantages, from 
Rome. ] the weakness ol their minds and the depravity of| 


East.(< 7 < 7 ) They advanced from one degree of knowl- 
edge to another, (rr) They were forbidden to com- 
mitto writing their mysteries, which were preserv- 
ed solely by -tradition :(ss) The Pythagorean symbols 
and secrets were borrowed from the Egyptians the 
Orphic and Eleusinian rites, the Magi, the Iberians, 
and the Celts. (/t) They consisted chiefly of the arts 
and sciences, united with theology and ethics, and 
were communicated to the initiated in cyphers and 
symbols.(i/u) To those who weie destitute of acute 
discernment, these hieroglyphic representation*, 
seemed pregnant with absurdity, while others, of 
more penetration, discovered in them hidden trea 
sures, calculated to inform the un lerst in ling, and 
purify the heart. (it) An association of this nature 
founded upon such principles, and fitted for sue h en U 
did no continue long in obscurity. In a short time 
it extended over the kingdoms of Italy, and Sicilv, 
and was diffused even through ancient Greece, and 


I have shewn you the sign of a Free and Accepted Ma- 
so*.”— “The laugh was so much against the poor 
tailor for being taken in, that it was with some diffi- 
culty he, could be prevailed od to partake of the li- 
quor. 

T H ENA T U RA'LIST. 


Connected with the Essenian and Masonic Fra- 
ternities, was the institution of Pythagoras at Croto- 
nn. After this philosopher, in the course of his tra- 
vels through Egypt, Syria, and loniafhad been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of these enlightened king- 
doms, he imported into Europe the sciences of Asia, 
and offered to the inhabitants of his native soil, the 
important benefits which he himself had received. (ee) 
The offers of die sage having b*»en rejected by his 
countrymen ofS.unos,(j/) he settled atCrotona, in Itv 
- Iv, where more respect was paid to his person, and 
more attention to his precepts. (g^) When the kind- 
ness of the Croto.ii ins, and their solicitude to obtain 
scientific information, had inspired Pythagoras with 
some hopes of success, he selected a number of his 
disciples, who, from the similarity of their characters, 
the mildness of their dispositions, and the steadiness 
et their conduct, seem i 1 best adiptej for forwarding 
the purposes hr had in view .(hh) He formed these 
into a fraternity, orseperite orlerof men, whom he 
instructed in the sciencrs of the east, and to whom 
he imparted the mysteries and rites of the Egyptian, 

• Syrian, and Ionian asssoeiations.(ti) any one 

was received into the number of his dftiS^s, a mi- 
nute and diligent inquiry was made temper 1 

tin 1 character. (/;) If the issue of this inquiry was| 
favorable to the candidate, he bound himself, by a 
ealemn engagement, to conceal, from the uninitiated, 
ihe mysteries which he might receive, and the sci- 
ences in which he might be instructed. (A*/:) The 
doctrines of charity, of universal benevolence, and 
especially of affection to the Brethren of the Order, 
^ere warmly recommended to the young disciples;(ZZ) 
und such was the influence which they had upon 
their minds, that discord seemed to have been banish- 

• ©d from Italv ;(wm) and the golden age to have again 
returned. Strangers of every country, of every re- 
ligion, and. of every rank in life, were received, if 
properly qualified, into tb® Pythagorean associa- 
tion. (nn) Like Freemasons, they had particular 
words and signs, by which they might distinguish 
each other, ami correspond at a distance. ( 00 ) They 
wore white garments as an emblem of their inno- 
cence (pp) They had a particular regard for the 


their hearts. ( xt) Chagrined with disappointment, 
and inflamed with rage, they often executed vengeance 
upon the innocent Pythagoreans, and even set fire to 
the lodges in which they were assembled. (yy) But 
the disciples of the sage persisted in that honorable 
cause in which they had embarked : and, though the 
persecution of their enemies drove them froin^ their 
native land, they still rotaine I for enr’h other the sym 
pathy of brothers, and often su'fomd ifoath in its iriost 
agonizing form, rather than violate thefcngagements in 
to whic h they had entered. (zz) An attempt, like this, 
against the society of Frem isons hai been witnessed in 
our own day. It has no{, indeed proceeded to such an 
extremity of violence. The spirit of extirpation, how- 
ever, existed in sentiment, though it had riot the cour- 
age to display itself in action. Dis iTectio:* to govern- 
ment, an»l disrespect to religion, were charged upon 
them with all the confidence of truth: And, had the 
governm mfs of Europe been childish enough to swal- 
low the dreams of a few nervous philosophers, their sub- 
jects might, at this moment, have been armed against 
each other, and the nations of the world embroiled 
discord. 

[TO TIT. COitTINUKD.] 
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a town jn the Wat of En S land. and at an Inn. 

where several people were sittin? round the fire in a 

laraje kitchen, through which there was a passaee to 
other apartments in the house, a, non- the company 
there was a travelling woman and a tailor. In this inn 
there was a Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons held, 
and. it being Lodge night, several of the members pas- 
sed through tn then way to the Lodge; this introduced 
observations on the prinetides of Masonry, and the oe- 
c “'* , bv wh,ch could be known to each 

1 ,e W< V n " n sairJ t,,at t,1rrc was not HO much 
mystery as people imagined, for that .she could shew 

wlSTf,: M " son ’ ssi « n: A “What," said the tai 
lor. that of the Free and Accepted?” “Yes.” she 

repluvl, “and will hold you a half-crown bowl ofpuneh 
to be confirmed by any of the members whom von 
please to nominate " “Why,” said he, “a womTn was 

never admitted, and how is it possible you could pro- 

cure tt?” “No matter for that,” added she, “[ w“ll 
readily forfeit tf I do not establish the fact.” The coin 
pany urged the tailor to accept the challenge, to which 

no TTum a ?i ,hp b, ;‘ '"he woman g<!> 

up, took hold ofthe tailor by the collar. “Come ” 

savs she “follow me:” which he did. tremblingly aTive, 

nhnein the u l S r d< ‘ rg " 8 " me P a « of the^ disci 

a ” MaS ^- 0f Whieh he had heard 

such a dreadful report. She led him into the stree- 

2ZK2V 0 th * L '°a and Lamh > as ke<l hini .whos - 
. T ? he »n**ered, “Mr. Loder’s. the name o| 
the innkeeper, “la be a Freentaaon J" “Yee.” “Then 


From the Encyclopedia Americana . 

* ANIMAL HEAT. 

Anim il heat is that property of all animals, by means 
of whieh they preserve a certain temperature, which i* 
quite independent of that o! the medium by which they 
are surrounded, and appears raiherto lie iii proportion 
to the degree ofsensibility and irritability possessed bv 
1 hem. It is greatest in birds. The more free and iz/- 
depend?nt the animal is, the more uniform is its tem- 
perature. On this account, the human specie* pre- 
Re ! nerves a te-nperature nearly equal, about 3C> — 100° 

: Fahr., in the frozen regions at the pole, and beneath 
the equator: and nn this account, too, the heat of the 
human body remains the same when exposed lo the 
most extreme degrees of temperature; i H fae. cold at 
first rather elevates, and extreme heat rather depresses 
the temperature of the human body. Fordw e and 
Blagden endured the temperature of an oven heated 
almost to redness, aud two girls in France e .tered a 
baker’s oven heated to 269 0 Fahr., in which fruit* 
were soon dried up, and water boiled. A Spaniard, 
Francisco Marti (fez by name, exhibited himself, n 
short time since, at Paris, in a stove healed to 279 0 ’ of 
Pahr., and threw himself, immediately after, into co!d 
water. Blagden was exposed in an oven to a heat of 
257 3 , iu which water boiled, though covered with 
oil. There is also a remarkable instance of s similar 
endurance of heat by the convulsionnaires, as thev were 
called, upon the grave of St. Medardus, in Prance. A 
certificate signed by several eye- wi; nesses, among 
whom were Armand, Arouet, the brother of Voltaire! 
and a Protestant nobleman from Penh, .states that a 
woman named la Sonet, surnamed the salamander , lay 
upon a fire nine minutes at a time, which was tepeated 
four times within two hours, making, in all minute* 
during which time fiftepn sticks of woorl were consum- 
ed. The correctness ofthe fact state 1 is allmvod even 
hv those oppose ] to the abuses in which it originated. 
The flames sometimes united over the woman, who 
seemed to sleep: and the whole miracle is to he attri- 
buted to (he insensibility ofthe skin and nerves, occa- 
sioned by a fit of religious insanity. These facts are 
the results of a law of all living substances, viz., that 
the temperature of the living body cm- art be raised 
above certain limits, which nature has fried. There 
is also an increased flow of perspiration, by means of 
which the heat of the body is carrried ofl.* The ex- 
treme degrees of cold which are constantly endured by 
the human frame without injury are well* known, and 
are to be explained only by this power in the living bo- 
dy to generate and preserve its own heat. The greater 
the irritability of individuals whether from age, sex, 
peculiarity of constitution the greater the warmth of 
the body: it seems also to depend, in part, upon the 
quickness ofthe circulation ofthe blood; thu 3 childrtn 
and small anim als, whose circulation is lively, feel the 
cold least. The heat and the power of preserving it 
differ also in the different parts ofthe body: those ap- 
pearing to be warmest in which there ik the most copi- 
ous supply of blood, a9 the brain, the head and neck, 
the lungs and central parts of the body. We see also! 
that when the irritability of the body, or of any part of 
it, is particularly increased, the heat ofthe part under- 
gnes a similar change. Increased activity anc j motion 
ofthe body, ns in walking, running, &e . I disease* 
onnereased excitement, as fever and infl unation, pro- 
iuce a similar increase in the temperature ofthe body. 
AH this justifies the conclusion, that animal heat de- 
pends chiefly upon the irritability ofthe body, and is 
thns most intimately connected with the state of the 
nervous system. The view is confirm d by the late 
experiments of B/odie^ whp ascribed this power of the 
living body to the influence of the brain. He destrov- 
ed the. brain of a rabbit, and kept up the respiration by 
arM final imiansjihut. the rest ofthe animal regularly 


diminished. 


rilM nn . k T °, Lecturm — A gentleman beine 
T' ed on ° -ub3cr.be to a course of lectures, objectol 
because,” aa,d he. >‘mj wife gives me a gratuitous' 
leetture every eceoing.” 8 - 
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V A R I ETY . 

A. Receipt tor Destroying Flies. — To one p : n f 
of milk and a quarter of pound of raw sugar, add two 
ounces of ground pepper; simmer the same together 
for eight or ten minmes, and place it about in shallow 
vessels; the flies attack it greedily and in a few minutes 
they are suffocated. By this method you may keep 
every part of your house, even your kitchan, clear o' 
flies all summer, without the danger that may attend 
the use of poison. 

Copernicus. — Copernicus was a cannon and phy- 
sician, and occupied himself in directing buildings.— 
The aqueducts which he constructed at Graudenz. 
Thorn, and Dantzig still exist. He took twenty-four 
years to produce his famous astronomical system, a- 
gainst, which the tbundersmf Vatican were htided, 
when the author was dead. Copernicus died 1583. — 
The sentence of condemnation was re pe .tied in 1824. 
Prussia cl limsCopernicus asone of her sons, although 
Thorn at this period, dkl not belong to Prussia. 

Classical Swearing.— The style of swearing at 
Florence, is most laugh 1 M 0 classical. I hear the va- 
gabonds in the streets, adjuring Venus and Bacchus: 
and my shoemaker swore by the aspect of Diana, that 
he would not take less* th.mJen paoles, for work worth 
three — yet was the knave foresworn. 

A voung lady looking into the family Bible, and ob- 
serving the date of her birth, took her pencil and wrote 

“Above the age of 21, and not yet given in marriage.” 

This induced her father to write beneath — “He who 
giveth in marriage doeth well, but he who giveth not 
In marriage dseth better.” To which she made the 
following reply — “Dear father, l love to do well; let 
those do bettei who c m.” 

Good Advice. — S wift, in a letter to a young lack 
says, I think you ought to be well informed how much 
your husband s revenue amounts to, and he so good a 
computer as to keen wirhin it that part of the manage 
raent w hich falls to vour share, and not to put your 
self in the number of those political ladies who think 
they gain a great point when they have tea/.ed their 
husbands to buy them a new equipage, a laced head, 
or a fino^xffttcoar, without once considering what a 
loug score-remained unpaid to the butcher. 

‘Western Help.*— The Author of “A New 
Home” savs she once had a damsel living with her, 
who used to put il \ at lil t liar, with— “Mi 

Clavers, d:d you holler ? 1 thought I hecred a 

yell.” 

Not at Home. — A servant beingnsked if his master 
was at home, repled. “ No.” '‘When will here 

turn ?” -Oh! when master gives orders to say he 

is not at home we never know when he will come 
in 

Haram of thu Mogul. — As the climate obliges the 
ladies of the harem to wear only very light dresses, 
there ar* some manufactured of silk of so fine a tex- 
ture, that the whole dress does dot weigh more than an 
ounce! They repose in these dresses, which they 
change in the morning, casting aside the former ns of 
no further use. Every day they assume a dress of a 
different colour. They are adorned besides with an 
immense quantity of jewels; the collar of their robe is 
bordered with two bands of diamonds enchased in the 
ceutre of two rows of pearls, crossing upon the stomach. 
Their ear-rings and bracelets are of surprising beauty. 
The r fingers, and also their toes, which are bare (the 
feet being covered with sandals only) are ornamented 
equally with the most beautiful rings. All the wives of 
the Mogul, and all the princesses, his daughters, carry 
•on the thumb of the left hand, in the form of a ring, a 
small looking-glass bordered with pearls. They cast 
their eyes incessantly upon this mirror; it is with them 
the occupation of every moment. Their most becom- 
ing ornament is X golden girdle of the breadth of two 
fingers, enriched with jewels. Mantles of the same 
metal are suspended to it, sewfi with diamonds, whose 
points are terminated by knots of pearls. What is 
very surprising is, that each of these ladies has a change 
of six or eight *ets of these pearls. 

In old times children drew upon their fathers,but now 
we are living in the utmost extravagance and leaving 


the bill tor otir children so pay. Verily, “we are wi- 
sar than our father’s were.” 

Oaulini was the first comic actor on the stage of 
Padua; a single glance of his eye drould diffuse smiles 
over the most rigid countenance. 

A gentleman, one morning, Waited on the first 
phvsici.m in that city, .and requested he would pre- 
scribe for a disease to which lie was not merely a 
subject, but a vicitim — melancholy. “ Melancholy,” 
repeated the doctor: “ you must go to the theatre, 
and Carlini w*»!l soc.n dissipate your gloom and enli- 
ven vour spirits.” “ Dear sir, (said the patient, 
seizing the doctor by the hand) excuse me — I am 
Carlini himself. At the moment T convulse the au- 
dience with laughter, I am the prey of the disease 
which I came to consult you upon.” 

The Corporal.— During-the American revolution, 
an officer, not habited inf military distant, was passing 
by where a small company of soldiers were at work 
making som* repairs upon a small redoubt. The Com- 
mander of a hole squad was giving orders to those 
who were under him, relative to a slick of timber which 
they were endeavoring to raise to the top of the works. 
The timber went up hard, and on this account the voice 
of the little gre*t man was often heard in his regular 
vociferations of “heave away ! there she goes' heave 
ho !” tec. The officer before spoken of, stopped his 
horse when arrived at the place, and seeing the timber 
scarcely move, asked »he commander why he did not 
take hold a d render a little aid. The latter appealed 
to be somewhat astonished, turning to the officer with 
the posip of ar. Kmnerorsakl 44 Sir. I am a Corporal.” 
“You are nut though, are you ?” said the officer, 44 I 
was not aware of it.” Atid taking off* his hat and bow 
mg. “ I ask vour pardon Mr. Corporal.” Upon this 
he dismounted from his elegant steed, flung the bridle 
over a post, and lifted till the sweat stood in drops on 
his forghead. When the tim* er was ‘elevated to its 
orntv»r station, -turning to the man clothed in brief au-- 
thori’V, “Mr Corporal Commander,” said he, “when 
you h «ve another such a job. and have not men enough 
sf»nd to vour Commander-in chief, and I will command 
heln you a second time.” The corporal was thunder 
struck. It was Washington! 

* Making Bronze. The, best method of making 
bronze is to take spelter, and let it stand in spirits 
of wi ne for 94 hours then pour off the solution, and 
boil it with three ounces, by measure, of siritum 
senega, for two hours. Then tike it off, and strain 
it through a fine rag, which will detain the powder, 
to he well washed w:*h clear water, previous tounn 
The method of darkening the bronze, is bv simply add 
in'T rhlorhte of ammonia, mixed wuh asphaltum, ap- 
p’ied while hot to the hr iss or coj p *:*• It has been 
sucessfully applied to iron orsrcel.^ 

Trnonrtsinrfi nf a ample votr . — The tremendous results 
wlvch tnav ensue from a thing so apparently u a moor 
taut as the casting o r one vote were n^vet- more fullv 
shown than n the election of Oliver Cromwell to a seat 
in the Long Parhment. That singular man was cho 
sen to represent Cambridge by a majority of only one 
V, to. C eaveland. the r. ’.yobs' met, sa d when the, 
re uH of the election wasdee'are 1 “That sm^le vote 
hath ru n« d bo»h church and kingdom.' It ns not, for 
a mo men h to be supposed tha‘ a man like Cromwell 
would, under anv circnmstanc! 8 having ruraued 
quiet during the great Civ I War; but it is equa'lv un- 
deniable, that but for his Patlimenrary R an ling, he 
would have entered on his mditarv career under very 
unfavorable auspices, and consequently conM never 
have attained to that vast influence, w’reh ul imately 
made him one of the most potent of English sovereigns 
“in all but name a king.” 

‘ Human life how generally employed. 

The longest life of man ronshs of about 96 years. 
One third of the whole is devoted to sleep, vz. 
3*2 years. Sickness, law -suits and a thousand oth- 
er accidents, takes up at least one-fourth, that is. 
24 years. Add those two mlmbei'a, a»*d the sum is, 
56 years. 

Item — 2 hours of study, and various tvmr oecupa 
tions.per day. maker, nhnut S an 14 hours o' 

IV» easiness. melnnchnffv a^d corrodm" cares, 16 
years* 4 an hour pcr/Hv r r.~ n*-ojeet‘-, cashes in the 
air. tec. will give 2 years : 1 hour and \ for shm -n-r. 
dressing, Ac. 5 years; and these three sums added 


together, amount precisely to the 32 years. 

Item — 2 hours per day to eat and drink, make eight 
years; which being added to the different portions 
of time already mentioned, will make about 95 years. 
One year remains to be disposed of. How shall it be 
employed? This lovers can best tell. 

A THEATRICAL STRIKE. 

44 Come in. What is it ?” 

“Can you see Mr. Fatton?” 

What Mr. Felton?” 

“The master of the supernumcraies.” 

“Send him in. Now, Mr. Fatton, what is the mat- 
ter? Make haste, for I am bnsy.” 

“ Sir, there’s a strike with the children in the 
theatre.’ 

“So there ought to be, Mr. Fatton, if you did yonr 
duty properly, and kept a birch rod.” 

“ Yes, Sir; but all their fathers and mothers come 
on me, and threaten to puuch my head; now you know 
it 19, not my fault.” 

“ Well, what is this strike, as you call it?” 

“The gills who are to fly in the new ballet won’t 
have the wires affixed to them unless they are raised to 
eighteen pence a night ; their mothers won’t let them 
endanger their lives under that sutn! Now, sir, we 
should be in a scrape at night, if this were to happen; 
worse than they were in at the other house with the 
boys in the storm.” 

“ What was that, Fatton?” ^ 

“Did’nt you hear of that. Sir? Oh, there were 
sixty boys, who stood on ihe stage under a very large 
canvass, painted to represent the. sea. Now, theee 
boys were placed alternately, and were to rise and 
i*ill, first gradually and then violently, to represent 
'he motion of the waves in a storm ; and in the first 
ihree nights of the piece it had a powerful effect; but 
after that, the manager reduced the water-rate, that is 
to say, he lowered the salary of each wave to sixpence 
oer night. The boys took their place under the can- 
vass sea; and when the. word was given, the water was 
<t ignant — instead of the ship striking, it was the waves 
that struck. The Sub-manager, in a fury, enquired 
the cause; when the principal billow said, 4 We won’t 
move a peg unless you pay usa shilling a-night, for it 
wears out our corderoy9 so.” 

“ Gad, I think that must have been the deep, deep 
sea! Well, I promise the girls the eighteen-pence ; 
but 1 will be even with them; I will keep them dang- 
ling in the sky-borders in a thorough draught all 
the night. Tell them so.” — Exit Fatton . 

Take care of youn Trunks. — A man of genteel 
appearance, who calls himself John Jones, was arrested 
on Wednesday evening by officer Moody, charged 
with stealing rlie ttmik of Hon. Judson Allen, now on 
his way to Washington. He came from New-York 
on Wednesday in the rail road line, and got into the 
omnibus at the depot, and proceeded down Third ‘to 
M rket s'r^et, where lie (Jones)stopped, and calling a 
’>»ner* ordered him to take charge of his trunk, at the 
same “me pointing out the trunk of Mr. Allen, which 
was delivered to the porter. On arriving at the Mar- 
shall house, Mr. Allen found that his trunk was gone, 
and upon enquiry, learned that it had been delivered to 
a "on'leman, who -appeared to be in a great hurry, at 
he corner of Third and Market st. An officer was 
soon procured, and the porter found, who stated that 
hotel in Bank street; — thither they went, and weretold 
th it the gentleman had got nfiother porter and taken 
t> trunk to a house in south Front street: but before 
he onried the trunk in a great hurry fora gentleman ton 
tie party had goi there, the gen tie man in a great hurrtj 
had hroken open the trunk and torn off the plate, on 
which was the name of the owner. Jones, who is ills; 
known by the name of Bond, was taken before Alder 
man Badger, who after hearing the facts, committed 
him to Moyamensing prison, whefe it is to b» 
hoped that he will be allowed to remain until his hut - 
ry is over. 

•Mr. Allen was fortunate enough to recover all th: 
o< ntents of the trunk. On the top of the omnibus w r - 
an.ithertrunl , very simular in appearance and size l> 
Mr. Allen’s wnicli contains J securities to the aiinn 
of upwards $100 000 in the care of one of the pass • 
gers, for a South Western Bank; and there is nodovt-i 
•but tha* .Tones had come on from New York in com: * 
nv, and with a view of obtaining it instead of Mr. f ? 
Jen’s. — Phil. Herald. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


A NIGHT IN THE CATACOMBS. 

In one of my lonely rambles about the wonderful and 
interesting capital I was now visiting, I joined a crowd 
of twenty or thirty persons, waiting at the outer door 
that leaps to the upper entrance of the catacombs. I 
had heard of these extraordinary vaults, but not having 
passed before the Barriers d’Enfer, I had not inspect- 
ed them in person. Though I could not help conjec- 
turing that asubteiraneons cemetry, where the relics of 
fen centuries reposed, must be a sight too congenial 
with the morbid lemper of my mind. I had no notion of 
the actual horrors of that mansion for the dead, r r in 
my then distempered state offeeling, I should not have 
trusted my nerves With the spectacle to be expected. 
How will the curious tourist of the present day smile 
as he peruses this confession ! hut a few, perhaps will 
understand and pity what were my follies. As it was, 
I provided myself, like the rest, with a waxen taper, 
and we waited with impatience for the appearance of 
the guide from below, with the party that had preceded 
us. It was abort three o’clock of a sultry afternoon* 
and we were detained so long, that when the door 
opened at last, we all rushed in. and hurried old Jerome 
to the task ofconducting us, without giving him time 
for the necessary precaution of counting our number. 
I was an utter stranger to ;>ll preserit, and felt at first, 
asif l should have wished to view the sight, towards 
which we hurried our conducior, with him alone, or 
at least with fewer an 1 less vociferous companions; but 
when we had descend? I many steps into the bowels of 
the earth, and the cold air from the dwellings of mor- 
tality smote my brow, I owned a sensible relief from the 
presence of the living around me, and was cheered by 
the sound of their various exclam i lions. Even with 
these acco mpaniments, however, it was with more than 
astonishment that I gaze 1 upon the opening scene, 
and ever and anon, wrapped up in my thoughts, I anti 
cipated with secret forebodings, the horrors I was doom 
edto undergo. 

It would be superfluous to describe what hasheen 
described so often, yet none can have received, from a 
survey of the Catacombs, such impressions as my mind 
was prepared to admit: and few can have retained so 
vivid and distinct a picture of their appearance, as lr** 
been br nded on my soul in characters not to hr* effa 
ced. A la »? f entered them with little of that fine ex 
altingspirit so divinely enlegiz H by Virgil, in the 
motto that is inscribed upon th*» r walls. 

Th ^ interminable lows of hue and blackening skulls 
-*-the masses intei posed of gaunt and rotting bones, 
that once gave strength and symmetry to the voting, 
the beautiful, the brave, now mildewed by the dnnpof 
the cavern, and heaped together in indiscriminate ar- 
rangement — the fain mouldering and deathlike smelt 
that pervaded these gloomy labyr nths,' and the long 
recesses in the. low-roofed rock, to which l dared not 
turn mv eyes except by short and fitful glances as if 
expecting something terrible and ghastly to start from 
the indistinctness of their distance — ah had associations 
for my thoughts very different from the solemn ami 
edifying sentiments they must rouse in a well regula- 
ted breast, aud, by degrees, I yielded up every faculty 
to the influence of an ill defined and mysterious alarm. 
My eyesight waxed gradually dull to all hut the flesh- 
less skulls which were glaring in the yellow light of 
the tapers — the hum of human voices' was stifled in 
my ears, and l thought myself alone, already with the 
dead. The guide thrust’ the light he carried into a 
huge skull that was lying separate in a nicho; but I 
marked not the action or the man, but only the fearful 
glimmering of the transparent bone, which 1 thoughts 
smile of triumphant malice from the presiding spectre 
of the place, while imagined accents whispered, in my 
hearing, ‘Welcome to our charnel house, for this shall 
be your chamber!* Dizzv with i d*scrihable emotions 
I felt nothing but a painfnl hense of oppression from 
the presence of others, as if I could not breathe for the 
b'ack shapes that were crowding near me aji 1 turn- 
Ing, unperceived, down a long and gloomy passage of 
the catacombs, I rushed as far.aa I could i^enetrate, to 
feed in solitude the growing ap|>etite for horror, th t 
had quelled for the moment, in my bosom the senw 
of fear, and even ths fee i ig of identic • To the yapid 
Whirl of various sensations that bad bewildered* me 
* ever since 1 left the tight of day, a season of intense ah 


straction now succeeded. I held my burning eyeba’ls 
full upon tbe skulls in front, till they almost semeed to 
answer my fixed regard, and claim a dread*' id fellowship 
w th the being that beheld them. How long I stood 
motionless in this condition 1 know not — my taper 
was calculated to last a considerable time, and f was 
awakened from my trance by the scorching heat of'it's 
expiring in my hand. Stiil insensible of what f was 
about, I threw it to the ground: and. gleaming once 
more, as if to show, the darkness and solitude to which 
I was consigned, it was speedily extinguished. But. 
by the strong impression on my brain, the whole scene 
remained distinct, and it was not for some time that my 
fit of abstraction passed away, and the horrific convic- 
tion came upon me, that I was left deserted, as I fanci- 
ed in my first confusion, by faithless fr ends, and aban- 
doned to the mercy of a thousand demons. All the 
ideal terrors 1 had cherished from mv childhood, ex- 
alted to temporary madness by the sense and certainty 
of the horrid objects that surrounded me. rushed at 
once upon my soul: and in an agony of impatient con- 
sternation, 1 screamed and shouted, loud and long, 
for assistance. Notan answer was returned, hut the 
dreary echoes of this dreadful tomb. I saw that my 
cries for succour were hopeless and in vain, and mv 
voice failed me for very fear — my jaws were fixed and 
open, my palate dry — a cold sweat distilled from every 
©ore. and my limbs were chill and powerless as death. 
Their vigour at length revived, and I rushed in a deli- 
rium through the passages, struggling through their 
v*r u windings to retrace mv path, and plunging at 
every step in more inexplicable error, till running with 

• he speed of lightning along one of the longest corri- 
dors, f came with violence in full and loathsome con- 
tact with the skelton relics at the end. The shock 
was I ke fire to mv biain — 1 wept tears of rage and de- 
spair: and thrusting my fingers in the sockets of the 
empty skulls, to wrench them from the wall, f clutch- 
ed their bony edges, till the blood sprung from my 
lacerated hand. In short, I cannot paint to you the 
extravagancies 1 acted, or the wild alternation of my 
deling* that endured for many hours. Sometimes ex- 
cited to frenay, I imagined I know not what of horrid 
and appalling, and saw, with preternatural acuteness, 
through the darkness as clear as noon— while grisly ri- 
ft tges seemed glaring on me near and a red and bloody 
b ize enveloped the more fearful d stance. Then, 
when reason was on, the point of going, an interval of 
terrible collection would succeed. I feh in my very 
soul l\ow I was left alone — perhaps not to be discover- 
ed. at any rate for what appeared to me an endless pe- 
riod. in which I should perhaps expite of terror, and I 
longed for deep, deep sleep, or to be as cold and in- 
seusateas the things around me. I tried to recollect 
the courage, that only on one point had ever failed me, 
but judgment had ever missed her stays, and the whis- 
pers of the subterraneous wind, or the stealthy noises 
I seamed to hear in concert with the audible heatings 
o r my heart, overcame me irresistibly. Sometimes I 
*h mght I could feel silence palpable like a spfr mantle 
on my ear^-I figured dreadful hands within a hair 
breath of my body, ready to tear me if I stirred, and in 
desperation flung myself upon the groun 1. Then 
would 1 creep close to the mpuldering fragments at 
the bottom of the wait, and try to dig with my nails, 
from the hard rock, something to cover me. Oh 1 how 
T longed for a cloak to wrap and hide me, though it had 
been my mother’s winding-sheet, or grave flannel ani- 
mated with worms. 1 buried my head in the skirts of 
my coat, and prayed for slumber: but a fearful train of 
images forced me again to rise andstnmb e on, shiver- 
ing in frame with unearthly cold, and yet internally fe- 
vered with a tumult of agonizing thonghts. Any one 
must have suffered somewhat in such a situation; but 
no one's sufferings could resemble mine, unless hec*r 
rie 1 to the scene a mind so hideously prepared. Part 
of these awful excavations are said to have been once 
haunted, by bnnditii; but I had no fears of then\, and 
should have swooned with transport to have come up 
on their fires atone of their turnings in the rock, thnngh 
my appearance had been the instant signal for theii 
daggers. 

In my wanderings I recovered for a moment the 
path taken by the guides, ami found myself in a sort of 
c^l within the rock, where particular specimens of 
■I »rtalty were pr* served. My arm. rested on the ta- 

• ie. whete two or three loosened skulls, and a thigh- 
bane of extravagant dimensions, were lying, and a new 


fit of wad ness seized me* My heart beat with redoubled 
violence, while T brandished the enormous bone, and 
hoarsely called for its original possessor to come in all 
the terrors of the grave, and there woftld I wrestle with 
him for the relic of his own miserable carcase, l 
stinck repeatedly, and hard, the ho -low- sounding sideo 
of the cell, shouting my defiance; then throwing myself 
with violence towards the opening, I missed my balance 
and, snatching at the wall round the comer to save my- 
self. I jammed my hand in an aperture among the 
bores, and fancied that the grisly adversary l invoked 
had grasped my arm in answer to my challenge. My 
shrieks of agony rang through the caverns, and, stag- 
gering back into the cell, I fell upon my face, hardly 
daring to resoire. and expecting unimagioedbefvois er 
speed v dissolution. 

How my (feelings varied for a space of time, I know 
not- hut sleep insensible fell upon me. In my dream* 
T d»d not seem to change the scene, but still reclining 
in the cell. I fancied the skulls upon the wall the same 
in number , hut magnified to a terrific size, with black 
jettveyes imbedded in their naked sockets, and rivetted 
with mal cions earnestness on me. A dim recess seem* 
ed opened beyond one side of the cell, and each spec- 
tral eye turning with a sidelong glance towards it, drew 
mine the same direction by an unconquerable fascina- 
tion. Still appearing to gaze determinedly upon them 
I had power, as I dreamed, to obey the*r impulse si- 
multaneousW. and to perceive a dreadful figure, black, 
bony, aim skull -headed, with similar terrific eyes, whom 
they seemed *o bail as their minister of cruelty, while 
wiih slow npd silent paces, it drew near to clasp me in 
its hideous arms. Closer and closer it advanced; but* 
thanks and, praises to ihe all-gracious Power that stills 
the tempest of the soul ! the limit of suffering was 
reached, and the force of terror was exhausted. My 
nerve* so tong weak, and prone to agitation, were re- 
covered, by the over violence, of theii momentum; and* 
instead of losing reason in the shock, or waking in the 
extremity of fear, tbe vision was suddenly obrnged— 
the scenery of horror melted into light, and a calm and 
iovfnl serenity took possession of my bosom. My 
animal powers must have been nearly worn out, for 
long — long f slept in this delightful tranquillity; and 
when I awakened, it was, for the first time of my life 
in a peaceful and healthy state of mind, unfettered, and 
released r or ever from all that had enfeebled and de- 
based my nature. I had passed in that celestial sleep 
from dea'h to l.fe, from the dreams of weakness and 
lapse of insanity, to the full use and animation of roy 
faculties: and T felt as if a cemented load had broken 
and crumbled off my soul, and left me fearless and 
serene. I was never happy — 1 was never worthy tho 
stile o r Man. fill then* and, as T lay.t faltered out my 
thanks in ecstacy to Heaven, for all that had befallen 
me. 

My buibs were numbed by tbe cold and dampofthe 
floor on which I had been lying; but, rising from it,* 
new being in all that is essential tocxisfence, I entered 
the passage, and walked briskly up and down, to recover 
the ptay and vigour of my frame. T found the thigh* 
hone on the ground where 1 had dropped it— and no 
longer tortured hv the fears that were gone for evet* 
replaced it quietly in its former situation. I kept near 
the entrance of the cell, that the first guide who de- 
sccnded might not miss ; and it could not be morn 
than two hours, before Jerome, whose hair stood a a. 
end when he heard where I had passed the night, 
came down with an early party of visiters, and freed ms 
from my dungeon. 


A BUSY FELLOW. 

The New Era says there is an editor down east wha, 
is not only his own compositor, pressman, and devil* 
but keeps a tavern, is village schoolmaster, captain in 
the militia, mends his own boots and shoes, maketL, 
patent Brandreth pills, peddles essence and- tin-ware 
two days in the week, and always reads sermons on the 
Sabbath, when the minister happens to be vnisain*^- 
In addition to all-tlpa, he has a wife and sixteen chil- 
dren. The Boston Morning Post says this is not aU. 
he owqs a schoqner, and came to Boston with a cargo 
of potatoes and oniqns. last fall, rawed by himself# and 
gave notice to his subserhers, when he left, that th* 
issuing of the next number of bis paper would depend,, 
upon the wind atmospherical and finaoical* we enp 
pose. 
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CHARACTER. 

' For tke American Ma*oai« Re^istemnd Literary Companion. 

There is no tim^ so important in the biography of| 
man as the morning of his life. For, then it is that 
the character receives its inception, then that the mind 
is formed and its propensities established : and then to 
that the busine a ar professions of life is chosen. Which 
latter act, as it fix % s the sphere in which a man must 
move, is always durable in its consequences. A short 
account therefore of the choosing of a profession may 
mt be unentertaining. 

Uncle Duty G — , as he was familiarly, c idled, was 
a fine farmer and an excellent man. His family was 
large, and owning, as he did, an extensive farm, he wa 
greatly respected by the whole-town, i i which he lived. 
He was an easy, and a good natnred man. I do not 
how ever mean r o be understood that he wanted energy 
or decision,or h it he was in any deeiee careless,either 
in business, nr to the course his children might pursue 
On the contrary it was his settled resolution to edu- 
cate and leave them to choose for themselves wha* 
course of life they would adopt. Accordingly when 
Marcus advanced to the age at which boys wish most 
to be men, he began to look around upon the various 
avocations in which all are engaged and to consider 
which of them would best suit him, or which would 
afford the most leisure and sport. At first a dry goods 
clerk was his beau ideal ofa mi*». ; the fine dress, lively 
appearance and apparent happiness of whom were to 
his unprac'iced eye really enviable. He thefore observ- 
ed to his father his predilection in favor of that employ- 
ment. (Now by mv intimacy with Marcus, I heard 
some and knew all of the discussions that took place 
on this subject.) His father in reply, spoke with firm 
ness, not unmi lgled with contempt, and asked if he re 
ally wished to become a clerk? To which he. much 
disconcerted answered that he had the privi’ege o* 
choosing an employment. Indeed you have replied 
the father; but you will cerfcvnly choose foryoursel' 
the business of a maw' At which Marcus, greatly 
pleased tnat his right of choice wa* still preserved, re 
covered his (o ifiden^.e and ventured to suggest manv 
weighty considerations for hi* novel inclination; for he 
hinrelf wa* not yet fully resolved. But in vain did he 
attempt to convince uncle Duty of the wisdom of the 
choice ho was about t > make, j>v representing the po 
(iteueqs and de’icary of v\ clerk. His only answer was 
that delicacy was not the quality of a man, and tha* 
politeness consisted not in the vain and idle show of 
the fop. but in the genuine feelings of a kind heart, 
kindly expressed. With which the sou apparently sa 
tisfied, yielded the point, and for the present, gave up 
his idle notion. 

Time rolled on; and Marcus pursued ~ Ilia studies, 
stopping but occasionally to discuss the merits of the 
various occupations of men. Partaking in which hi? 
lather never failed to contrast the dependence of the 
legal and medical professions with the dignity of the 
self-sustaining farmer, depending for his support on 
nought, but r he labour of his hands and the smiles of | 
Heaven, indeed, whenever he spoke of the profes 
sions or callings of men, he failed not to bring them 
all into an invidious comparison with the cultivation of 
the soil. Now M.’s inclinations were naturally oppos 
ed to the favourite scheme of his father; whose fixed 
derermi lation he well understood was to infuse into 
his m id an utter contempt f*»r every thing e’se bir | 
agricultural pursuits. Being therefore upon his guard, I 
be readily suggested argument* to oppose whatever] 
might be said, and when his father spoke of the digni- 
ty and indepe dmee of the farmer, emitted not to in- 
timate that in this respect, at least, he much resembled 
the Indian. To be sure more was implied than ex- 
pressed; and though the father was far from being 
pleased with the insinuation, he replied boldly that wth 
the in ’ep ndence and open f ink ness of the Tndiar,*hc 
agriculturalist might and actually did possess all the 
refined and social feelings of the higles' civilization, 
that ignorance *19 not the necessary portion of any class, 
or condition of men, but the result of fortuitous cir 
eumstances, that the most dignified of all the Romans 
Were farmers; that her sen itors cultivated the soil ; 
that Ciocinattus the deliverer and preserver of his 
country, went from the plough, into the field and ca- 
bin e; to restore the declining fortunes of Rome; ip fine, 
that it was esteemed the greatest honor among that re 
giarkable people to be skilled io hor icilture; that, 
tgUh them, the field, the garden and nursery were the 


most honorable as they arc the most pleasant of pos- 
sessions; that sowing lands and dressing orchards did 
not demean the loftiest intellects the world ever saw.— 
He turned |also to the father of our own country re 
tiring from public stations whh a halo of honor shed 
around him of unparalleled brightness, to the quiet and 
peaceful abode of the farm. The force of these argu 
inents were irresistable, and Marcus immediately ad 
milted that there was nothing in the business in any 
wise low or demeaning. Still however he had an an 
tinathy toward^he employment stronger than reason 
itself. It was ftt therefore to be expected that he 
woul I easily be induced to abandon an opinion that was 
chiefly a matter of taste, supported by prejudice which 
grows with the growth and strengthens with the strength 
of m.inhood. 

To account for this prejudice though in some de 
gree prevalent, I shall not attempt, for the very plain 
reason that it is utterly unaccountable. Suffice it 
then to say that .Marcus had mingled with that class of 
the “genteel” of whom all useful and productive la- 
bour is totally unworthy. 

Having now finished his collegiate course, it was 
natural to expect, he would soon make choice of a 
profession for life and proceed to the discharge of those 
duties, which are incumbent on every member of a 
well regulated society. Natural however as this ex- 
pectation may have been, it was, in this instance total- 
'v unfounded. For, as Marcus had none of those lof- 
ty notions of honor and high aspirations after fame 
which are .so common among some of our educated 
voung, he possessed no stimulus adequate to spur 
him on to great exertions, or even to any decisive ac- 
tion. And this recreant spirit of the son greatly an 
noyed the lather, who though he wished not to see any 
herculean deeds performed, nor any mighty exploit? 
accomplished, nevertheless hoped that his family might 
he free from dishonor. The hoary headed old man, 
however, fora time, was destined to be exceedingly 
irieved. Marcus chose no profession, engaged him- 
self in no occupation. But at last, uncle Duty vexed 
n sprint at the undu r ifut behaviour of his son, and gn- 
•hering courage r r >m iiritation, adopted the maxim 
♦ here is a point beyond which even forbearance ceases 
‘o be a virtue,” and decisively informed his fro ward 
on, that as it was the duty of every man to be engage! 
i 1 some employment beneficial to society, so to an idle 
<on he should afford no home, This was bringing things 
to a focus. And Marcus began to deliberate, or I 
should rather say, to act, for the term of deliberation, 
was now passed. He therefore determined to adopt 
he medical profession as the business of his life. — 
He d d so; and began the study of medicine — a cir 
cum*tancethe more remarkable from the situation in 
which he was placed. For, on one hand, was gra 
u tously offered a rroit fertile farm situate in the mos* 
lelightful region of our country; where the socie y 
whs the most pleasant and highly cultivated, whi re lite- 
rature and science shed a benign influence; dispeliin 
he discords and dissentions produced by (he violent 
changes in the atmosphere of politics, and where the 
mighty revulsions of the currency and commerce des- 
troying the bright hopes and fairexpectations ofthou- 
s mds, are scarcely felt. On the other, was a profession 
already filled with the strongest, most enrerprising and 
penervering intellects of he age: in which if he enter- 
ed he must expect an e(ernal competition. 

Marcus, however, nothing moved at either the flow- 
ers or the thorns that might be strown in his path. 

' roceeded onward in his medical course. At first his 
u cess was flattering. But while attending a course 

of lectures at G , he chanced to meet a beautiful 

young Miss, whose charms his youth and inexperr 
♦•-ipc were little able to resist. He accordingly sued 
for fa' or; an I h i suit be ng favourably entertained, he 
soon found himseli bound by those silken cords, to 
breik which inan never had inclination. Fora while 
of course, as two objects cannot at the same time en- 
gage supreme attention, his studies languished, and it 
was evident he had found an emolovment far more 
delightful than any with which he had bef »re been ac- 
quainted. . Nor was his enjoyment in die least lessen- 
ed, by ascertaining the object of his affections to be the 1 
d lighter ofa wealthy larmei, from home like himself 
to finish her education. Which being done, lie rl ♦ 
not even anticipate an obstacle to the conanmatior. of 
hs most ardent anticipations* What then must li:i\ e 
k en his astonishment to find the f ither of his larlv fair, j 
uncompromisingly opposed to the medical profession? 


For, as a Thompsonian he was utterly opposed to the 
principles, of the established medical system, and could 
not consent to affiance h»s dau*yhter to one engaged in 
' practice/inTiis estimation, *o de rimental to tl e best in- 
terests, and health of community. Confounded at this 
unexpected opposition, our hero remonstrated with 
him for the rigidness of his principles or rather forthe 
rigid manner in which he carried them into effect.-— 
But finding remonstrance vain, he for a time “hesitated 
between two opinions.” His firmness, however, was 
not sufficient to overcome the ruling passion of his 
heart. And he accordingly determined to abandon a 
profession assumed against his father's wishes, and 
which bid fair to defeat his fondest hopes. Thus the 
silent but powerful eloquence of the heart was able to 
accomplish what neither the kind expostulations of an 
indulgent father, nor the yet stronger teachings of self- 
interest, could effect. And thus too was a froward son 
brought at once into paternal favour, the posessiou of 
a splendid bride and the most delightful country seat 
in all the Western land. 

Scio. 


MISCELLANY. 

x 

A CAUTION TO PEDESTRIANS. 

The following advice from the Picayune will answer 
as well forthe meridian of New York as of New Or* 
leans. It cannot fail to be peculiarly interesting to 
housewives who are particular as to the neatness of 
heir domestic arra igements:— “It is snmtimes very 
muddy in this city, and, therefore, some rule ought 
‘o be adopted for entertaining a house at such a time. 
The following, if not a good one, is very generally 
practised upon. Avoid mats and scrapers ; none but 
people whom nobody knows use those things. The 
«ntry and stair-carpets, especially if they are very cost- 
W, will get a good deal of mud off your boots by the 
time you reach the drawing room, particularly if you 
lig your teet well into them every step you go, which 
vou ought to do ; because it makes people think that 
•ieh carpets are every-day things to you at home, and 
should any mud still stick to your boots after vou have 
reached the drawing room, you may easily get rid of 
it uj o 1 the hearth rug, by a little dexterity in handing 
you* feet while forking your locks before the chim- 
ney glass. 

SAVING TIME. 

A clergyman who had considerable of a farm, as 
was generally the case in our f r ‘father’s days went out 
t > see one of his labour r . w o was ploughing in the 
icld, and he found im seating upon his plough, rest- 
ing his team: “John” said he, “ would t not be a 
good plan for you to have a stub scythe here, and he 
mbbing a few bushes while the oxen rra resting?** 
John, with a eounfenince which might wfc’l have be- 
come the divine hinne|f, instan’lv reiurned, “would it 
not be well, sir, fir you to haveaswin ling I o r 1 in the 
milpit. and when they are singing, to swindle a little 
dax?” The reverned gentleman turned on his heel, 
laughed hearti y. and said uo more about hubbing bqsh- 


INCLEDON AND THE LOIN OF PORK 
In the course o'" t.avell ng to: ether, Mr. Incledon 
and my husband differed in tew things more than iq 
their tastes in eating. Mr. Mathews liked the sim- 
plest fare ; Mr. Incledon was always in search of an 
appetite, and therefore was very fastidious about the 
wherewithal to tempt it. On one occasion, at some 
t>.vn where they stopped only to change horses, In- 
ciedwn, accord to a habit in which he indulged, 
sought out the 1 rler, and seeing a small undressed 
loin of pork disp a • through a glass wii daw with 
other delicacies, he ed deeply in love with it, and im- 
mediately applied coaxipgly to the landlord (a portly 
independent «ott of a person, wi h his hands in his 
waistcoat pockets.) to be allowed to purchase it to car- 
ry onwards. Mine host abruptly ref ise I he could 
n »t sell k — he should want it for linn r customers, 
&c.; hut in in proportion as the land ord seemed un- 
relenting, Incled m s anxiety become st onger. He 
asked what the. joint would be charged to his dinner 
customers, and then held out the sum with an addi- 
tion; but the sulky landlord was inexorable. The epi- 
cure increased his temptation, until at last he offered 
double the worth of it, and Mr, Mathews, ashamed o( 
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the childish behavior of his chum, left him with the 
lrnd’nrd to settle the important matter as they might 

. .. . ... .* . . i _ 


1 II 1C DUNKERS. 

t „ . This is a denomination which took its rise in the 

and walked on, telling the servant to wait for Mr. I n “iyear 1724. Is was founded by a German, who, wearv 
cledon with the carriage. and overtake lum on the road. 1 0 : retired to an agreeable solitude Within 

In a short time he saw it approaching with Mr. Iticle- j fifty jyftips n f Philadelphia, tor the more free exercise 
don, who after my huslnnd h e! seared himself, and n f religious conf'emplafion. Cmositv attracted follow- 
the horse were proceeding, took out a handkerchief | Prs ^ h'rs simple anl engaging manners made them 
from a pocket of the carriage widi some appearance of | proSP | ytPS> They soon settled a little colony, called 
mystery, and deliberately placing if upon h:s knees : Euphrate, in allusion to the Hebrews, who used tosing 
with evident satisfaction, opened it. and revealed the j |w n | IT1s on the borders of the river Euphrates. This 
coveted little loin of pork’ ’‘Wei,” said his friend j HenominaBon seem to have obtainod^ieir name from 
coldly, “what, you prevailed at last: how did you man- their baptr/mg their new converts bv"lunging. They 
age to coax that surly fellow out ol it ?” Incledoii * nre also called Tumblers, finm the" manner in which 


they performed baptism, which is by putting the person 
while kneeling, head first under water, so a to resemble 


twinkled bis eves; “ Charles Mnthews,”said he, with 
something of solemnity, ‘*1 di 1 not prevail. My 

deal boy, the man was a brn ; e. 1 offered him all the! f p p niotion of the body in the action of tumbli rg. — 
silver in my po ket. 1 had set my heart upon the | They use the triune immersion, with laying on the 
thing, my dear Charles Mathews. I couldn’t have ntej) 1Jint j s nnf j p ni y e r, even when the person baptized is in 
any thing else, my dear hov; so what do you think I | t fi p water. 


did? Don’t be angrv. Chords (and here he looked) 
like a child who knew In* had done wrong, mid dreaded 
the punishment for his fault), don’t beangrv: a man 
like yourself can have no idea v.hat 1 feel, who want 


Their habit seems to be peculiar to themselves, con- 
sisting of a long tunic, or coat, reaching down to their 
heels, with a sash or girdle round the waist, nrd a cap, 
or hood, hanging from the slioullers , like the dress 
little delicacies to keep up iny stamina. My dear 1 0 f t ft P Dominican friars. Th" men do not shave the 
Charles, the man was unfeeling.” In this way did j p Plf ) or beard. The men and women have seperate 
Incledon prepare bis comp ininn for the truth, and ihabitations and distinct governments. For these pur- 
deprecate his wrath. The fact was, he had watched ] p OSCSt hey have erected two large wooden buildings, 
the 1 mdlord's ah* e ice, rn er d the larder unperceived, onP c f which is occupied by the brethren, the other by 


and bore away the tempting prize, leaving the already 
proffered double ?7s value in its place . — Life of Charles 
Mathews, by his id time. 


Affecting Anecdote. — A circumstance of* very 
interesting kind occurred some time since at one nf the 
Creek isles. A number of the islanders, terrified at 
the approach of a Turkish force hurried on board a 
large boat. and j us he 1 off from laud. The wife of one 
of them, a young woman of uncommon loveliness, 
seeing her husband depart. ng, stood on the shore, 
stretching out her hands towardsthe boat, and implor- 
ing, in the most mowing terms, to he taken on board. 

The Greek saw it without concern or pity, and, with- 
out aiding her escajie, bade hU companions hasten 
their flight. 

This unfortunate woman, left unprotected in the 
midst of her enemies, struggled through scenes of diffi- 
culty and danger, ol insults and suffering, till her failing 
health and strem tb. f» b- r wirh a heart broken bv 

forrow, lirotighr her to |i.*r .!••:, thl.r.t. She lnd never | ^Vof works of superero 
heard from her husband ; and when wandering among* 
he mountains, lying down u some wretched habita- 
tion, or compelled to urge her fli. Hit amidst cruel fa- 
tigues. her affection for him na 1 the hope of meeting 
him again, here up her cnerrge through all. 


the sisters of the society ; and in each of them there is 
a banqueting room, atul an apartment for public wor- 
ship; for the brethren and sisters do not meet together, 
even at their devotions. They live chiefly upon roots 
and other vegetables, the rule of their society not al- 
lowing them flesh, except on particular occasions when 
they hold what they call a love-fenst; nt which time 
the brethren and sisters dine together in a large apart- 
ment. and ent mutton; but no other meat. In each of] 
their little cells they have a bonrh foxed, to serve the 
purpose of a bed, and a small block of wood for a pillow. 
The Dockers allow of eo intercourse between the 
brethren and sls'crs. not even by marriage. The prin- 
cipal tenets of the Hunkers ;,p; *ar to be these : that 
future happiness is only to be attained by penance and 
outward modification in this life ; and that, as Jesus 
Christ b> his meritorious sufferings, bec ame the Re- 
deemer of mankind in general, .- o cadi individual of the 
human race, by a life nfabstinei re and restraint, may 
work out his own salvation. Nay, tb n v go so far ns to 
nthm, nnd declare that a 
man can do much more than he is in justice or equity 
obliged to do, and that his superabundant works may 
tl erefore be applied to the salvat on of others. This 
dcnom’ntuiori deny the etern tv of future punishment 
and be’ieve that the dead have the Gospel preached t 




lie came at last, when the eecu.v had retreated, nnd| f | ipn) j } y n , Jr ,s av iour. ami tha* the souls the just are of I 
e Greeks had return ul to turn homes again; anc l evrtnloved to preach the Gospel to those who have had 


tne 

hearing her situation, was louche 1 with deep temorse. 
1? Tit all hope of life, was then extinguished —love had 
changed to aversion, and she refn ;ed to see or forgive 
him. There is at times, in the c haracter of a Greek 
woman, as more than one occasion occurred of observ- 
ing, a strength and sternness that is remarkable. Her 
sister and relations wane standing round her bed: and 
never in the days of health and love did she look so 
touchingly beautiful as then. h°r fine dark eyes were 
turned on them with an expression as if she mourned 
not to die, but sTl felt deeply her wrongs ; ihe natural 
pa!cn w ss of her check was <■• unboned with a hectic hue, 
and the rich tresses of her black hair fell disheveled by 
her side. Her friends w t!i tears entreated her to 
speak to and forgive her husband: she turned her face 
to the wall, an 1 waved her hand for him to begone. 
Soon the last pang came over her, nnd affection con- 
quered; she turned su I lenly round, raised a look 
of forgiveness to him, placed lie? hand in his, and 
died. 


FRENCH GAIETY* , 

In lhs campaign of 1812 a distinguished general 
officer of the French army was sever Iv wounded in the 
leg. The surgeon on consulting declared that ampu- 
tation was in lispendblo. The general received the 
intelligence with much composure. Among the per- 
sons who snronn led him he observed his valet-de- 
clnmbre, who showed by his profound grief the deep 
share which lie took in the melancholy accident. 4 * 
Why dost thou weep, Germain?” said liis master, 
smilingly to him: “it is a fortunate thing for thee; 
Jyoii will tare only one boot to clean in future.” 
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* ackers, a ■ n beard a la 
The d-'r.vatinn of this fa- 
n n what amusing. A young 
*!f a few years since in Cairo, 
in a business in which t.idncryand perseverance would 
infallibly have led to competence. But our hero wa* 
impatient, and resolved m rake a shorter ditto fortune. 
Thinking it no harm to cheat the infidels, he was in 
the daily practice of frauds, which, while they filled his 
coffei*s, were ol little advantage to his character. At 
last his dishonest practires became «o notorious, that 
the pacha was compelled to punish him i?i a manner in 
w hich all similar offenders had been punished in Cairo, 
from time immemorial. The youthful Shy lock was 
nailed up to a pillory by the ear, and this punishment 
was repeated as often as his offences were d.scovered, 
until at length both his auricular organs were pierced 
with as many holes as a cylinder. Indeed, so obnoxious 
did he become at last that the cadi, placing the gen- 
tleman’s head between his knees, cut off both his ears 
with a razor But the Parisian, in the meanwhile, had 
managed to transfer a large property to his native me* 
tropolis, and thithtr lie followedit soon after the loss of 
his ears. But how should he conceal his disgrace? — 
After much reflection he leagued himself with half a 
dozen individuals suffering under a similar inconveni- 
ence, and they introduced the elf-locks, now so fa- 
shionable, and which effectually concealed their los- 
ses. Nothing could have been more fortunate. They 
all made excellent matrimonial speculations, and it was 
not until their wives undertook to comb their hair, 
that they discovered, to their horror, that their hus- 
hands had no ears! Our fair readers must make their 
own application of the moral of the story. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, DKC. 6, 1839. 

O^r'Those Brethren who subscribed the prospectus 
for the Masoric Register, by me circulated, and who 
have not paid for the same to me. or Br Mix, will 
oblige me much hy sen ling the same to Br. L. G. 
Hoffman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
to send such money free of postage. 

B L A NC II A RD TOW E RS. 

Bennington, Nov. 19, 183$. 


ployed to pre 

no revelation in this life. They suppose the Jewish 
sabbath, sabbatical year, and verr of jubilee, are ty pi- i 
cal of certain periods, after the general jugdment, in] 
in which the souls of those who are not then admitted 
into happiness are purified Bom their corruption. 

If any within these smaller periods arc so far hum- 
bled as to acknowledge the peiferction of God, and to 
own Christ as their only Saviour, the y are received to 
felici’y; while those who continue obstinate are receiv- 
ed in torments until the grand norod typified by the 
jubilee arrives, in which nil shall be made happy in the 
endless fruition of the Deity* They also deny the 
imputation of Ad mi’s sin to his posterity. They dis- 
claim violence even in cases of self defence, and suf- 
fer themselves to be defrauded or wronged rather than 
go to law. 

Their church government an 1 discipline are the same j 
with the English Baptists, except that every brother is, 
allowed to speak in the congregation: and their host 
speaker is usually ordained to be the minister. They 
have deacons nnd d ’aconesscs from among tlreir an- 
cient widows and exhorters, who are all licensed to use 
their gifts statedly. 

WHISKERS AND LONG HAIR. - 

A letter from Paris states, that to be a fashionable 
young man in tint metropolis, you must wear your 
hair Tallin:; in m s< ve locks upon your shoulders — 
your beard must be. in the style of Francis I., whilst 
your ban lnuut be tightly squeezed into a canary-yel- 
low glove; par' of the costume ijs decidedly character- 
istic of an ex'prsi v aristocrat of th° present day, as a 


ik £ post master may enclose ?nriney in a letter to the 
publisher qfa newspaper, to pay the subscription of a 
third person, and FRAXK the letter , if written by him- 
self: 1 

Our patrons will perceive, that any del'rnvy they 
may have had in burthening us with postage, is now 
entirely removed. 

To om Poetical Friends! — Our carrier, wishes 
us to say, tha* Jm will stand in nerd of an address, for the 
coming New Year, and that he will give a volume of 
the Register, h u d-nmely hound, when completed, to 
any of his friends, who will help him out of this difficul- 
ty- _ ; 

A Serious Matter. — For the last six or eight days, 
our city has been a theatre of “warand rumors of war,*’ 
on account of apprehend# land actual resistance to the 
laws ofthe land. Difficulties have for some time ex- 
isted between the heirs of the late Patroon’s estate, o;i 
account of the collection of quarter sales, hack rents. 
&;c. The particular merits of which we are unacquaint- 
ed with. Some time since, processes were issued a* 
gainst the dissatl* ,: ?d tenants, who we believe consti- 
tute a lane number from several towns in the county. 
On attempting to serve these processes, the Sheriff was 
resisted, and after su tiering insult, was finally driven 
back, the mob declaring their determination to resist 
any attempt on his part to enforce the collei tion of 
rents. Under this state of things, the Shet'.J on Sa- 
turday last issued a general notice, calling on the ciii- 
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y-cns i . a * r Ts office on the Monday following, 
and ass t mm in Tie due execution of the law. Ac- 
cording! v, n; * ■ riS'c to his notice, a large body of peo- 
ple as-eoc 1 -' I, v h ; s office, estimated at from 600 to* 
1.000, an i rri -rched to thescene of strife, unarmed. 


t about an equal number of the belligfer- 
a parley of an hour ©r two, the Sheriff, 
posse without having been able to 
t. Thus stands the case at the present 


where th ‘v 
ants; and \ 
returned v 
effect lvs T 
moment. 

Wnere Vi' 1 ! unhappy state of things will end, no one 
tan tell I* ipp Mrs to us that it would have been 
more ju 1: • if thp Sheriff, instead of taking so large 
a body of o- v had ma le a selection of soms 50 or 
100, from ;vi 1 met these disaffected individuals 

with export a i; ‘>'i. If it had been found that they 
would not have listened to persuasion, then a thousand 
men, arm,* 3 .-! if necessary, should force them into obe- 
dience. We are fearful that the present 9tep has had 
r flher a bad tendency; for from what we can learn, this 
matter vh.c'i we are feiriul will involve human life, 
was v.e ved more in the liglr of a frolic , than a9 a mat- 
ter of sr* i*e innort. We ate old that these disaffect- 
ed inT.vImls are rather encouraged in their opposi- 
tion, than otherwise — that they are sanguine of at 
cast thesympidiy of their fellow citizens. We trust 
;t is not so, :«»r t will be a fa'al error . The laws must 
be cnft)'c n i t l io;i m it ba at the expense of life. When 
we cease to be a oovkrnmknt of laws, better that we 


our benevolent feelings excited towards the less 
favoured of our fellow-beings. Our devotional 
feelings cannot but be quickened, and we be better 
prepared to engage in the every day pursuits of life 
There were religious services in the several churches 
of this city — and a very general attendance of our 
citizens. 


Bennett, of the New York Herald, isaqueerfel 
low, with all his rascality. He has a particular regard 
for the brokers. Take the following : 

(U^Joiin Q. Adams, the venerable Ex-President, 
itook a w ilk in Wallstreet on the morning of Thanks 
! given day. There was a tine looking lady on his arm 
to whom he was pointing out the names ofthe several 
| banks. As John Q. entered at the upper end ofthe 
jstreet the devil escaped at the other, thinking, probably, 
that the sight of an honest man and a respectable wo- 
man in Wallstreet. betokened an earthquake, a hurri- 
cane, or the day ofjudgmont. 

To Correspondents. — The poetical effusions of] 
Eugene, aud B. W. C. shall have a place next 
week. 


“Death in the Pot.” — The blue writing ink, which 
is now being generally used, is said to be composed o( 
deadly ingredients, no less than a solution of Prussic 
blue, having all the deleterious qualities of Prus ic 
acid. If this is true, it should be banished from use, 
as many grown up y as well as young children, are apt 
to cleanse their pens with their mouth. One drop of 


had never b?en called into existence. We understand 
that one of the members, elect of the legislature, is a 
leader in this disaff ‘otion. If it is so, we trust the le- 
gislature wdl expel him. A man who will not observe 
the laws, should never be placed where he can help 
make them. 

Since pining the above in type, we perceive by the 
Evening Journal, Mr. Van Rensselaer’s Version ofthe 
cause of the di.'ficu! ins. Before reading this , exposi- 
tion ofthe affair, we must confess, that our feelings and 
sympathies were with the disaffected. The general 
impression was tb it while Mr. V. R. was only urging 
his Icsral rights, that there were peculiar hardships in 
the case which require 1 a leniency, which was denied 
the tenants. The reverse, however is the fact. The 
heirs aud trustees are fully authorised by the late Pa- 
troon’s will, to give all that is reasonable. Mr. V. R.’s 
culy fault appears to be in holding a large estate, which 
many of his tenants want to wrest from him without the 
colour of law or justice. We again repeat, that these 
anarchists, must be taught obedience to the law. 

The aiuvual thanksgiving. On Thursday the 
23th was observed our annual Thanksgiving, in con-’ 
I jrmity with the recommendation of the Governor. 
It gives us pleasure to noiice^thc general feeling 
throughout the community as to the propriety of ob- 
serving thiscustom of the Primitive Fathers. Ther e 
is something beautiful in the thought, that one day at 
least in the year the whole population of the State are 
willing to lay aside the «.ares and turmoils of business, 
and let their thou *ht3 dwell upon the innumerable 
blessings with which their path in life has been strewn* 
— -to reflect upon the kindness that has “watched over 
the interests of their country,— preserved to them 
the enjoyment of civil and religious Liberty, and 
kept in full play the energies of society, by the 
ceaseless action, of which the general good of all 
results. 

Surely the moral tendency of the observance of this 
Custom canftot be otherwise than happy. Whilst alive 
with a grateful sense of the manifold blessings of which 
we have been the hourly recipients, we cannot pass by 
yuhfefedingly the giver of them all — nor fail to have 


pure Prussic acid, is said to be capable of destroying a 
cat or dog. Parents should look to it. 

The Knickerbocker for November has just come to 
haud. The present number Is a rich one, and com- 
pensates us in part for the disappointment in not re- 
ceiving it earlier. Tne London Monthlies, reprinted 
in this country were received several days before. The 
editors would oblige their patrons by observing a little 
more punctuality. 

Melancholv Accident. — As the canal boat Cham- 
pion, of the Troy and Ohio Line, was entering the lock 
about a mile east of Syracuse, on Monday night, the 
18th inst. the captain, Mr. Luther Babcock, formerly 
of this village, and son of the late Mr. B. of Hopewell, 
in attempting to step f rom the. top of the boat on to the 
lock, fell backwards and had his head crushed between 
the boat and lock, and instantly kdle I. Mr. B. wasa 
respectable citizen, aged 35 years. U s remains were 
brought to this village for intcremsnt. — Onl. Free - 
man. 


ISA.-AB.I2D- 

In this city on the 27th inst., by the Rev. J. Leon- 
ard, jr., Win. Maxsted to Jane MCauley, both of this 
city. 

In this city on the 23th inst., by the Rev. J. Leon- 
ard, ji., Josiah Foster of Bernardston, Franklin co., 
state of Mass, to Miss Mary [Inner, of this city. 

On the 1st inst.. in the 1st M. E. church, by the 
Rev. T. Seymour, Mr. Christopher Lovell of Co- 
hoes Falls, to Miss Olive Brown of this city. 

On the 2d inst., by the Rev. T. Seymour, Mr. Abra- 
ham Strattan, to Miss Cornelia Eckersou, both of this 
city. 

On the evening of the 29th ult. by the Rev* Dr. 
WyckofF, George Washington Burdick, to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Van Antwerp. 

At Saratoga Springs, on the 26th inst., by the Rtv. 
D. Babcock, Mr. John Weed of Black Brook, Clinton 
co., to Miss Susan B. Cowcu, daughter of Hon Esek 
Cowen, of the former place. 

At Troy, on the 21st inst., by the Rev. Dr. Butler, 
Mr. George H. Cramer, to Miss Henrietta K. Can- 
non, daughter of Lewis G. Cannon, esq., all of that 
city. 

On the 28th ult., at Durhamville, by the Rev. D. Di 
Ransom, Mr. Levi Bennett, v merchant, to Miss Maria 
More, daughter of Col R. L. More. 

In Cortlanville, on the 19th inst., by the Rev. P. R. 

| Kinney, Mr. Silas V. Crandall, to Miss Mary J. 


Graves, all of the former plade. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. Mr Cooly, Col. John 
Williams, of the Eagle Hotel in Peekskill, to Miss 
Jane li. W. Whitall, daughter of the late George 
Whitall, of Pennsylvania. 

At Buffalo, on Thursda y the 21st ult., by the Rev. 
Mr. Hawks, Dr. Thomas Dwight Porter, of New York, 
to Mary Eliza, daughter ofthe late Ephraim Hart, esq., 
of Utica. 


DIES. 

In this city, on Monday last. Win, Lathrop, aged 
42 years. His remains were taken to the tomb by the 
brethren of Mount Vernon and Temple- Lodges, and 
the customary Masonic funeral service, performed. 

On the 23th inst., Mr. Robert Martin, formerly dyer 
in this city, aged 40 years, after a long and tedious 
sickness of lingering consumption. 

In Washington city, on Wednesday evening, the 
27th ult., of pulmonary disease, Dr. William Holland, 
late of New York. 

At Cairo, on the 17th inst., of pulmonary consump- 
tion, Am »sa Mattoon counsellor at law, in the &4tl> 
year of his age. 

At St. Mniy’s Ga., on the 31st ult., in the 26th year 
of his age, William Lyon Law. esq., eldest son of the 
Hon. Samuel A. Law of Meredith, Delcware co., N. 
Y. 

At the Naval Hospital, Pensacola, on the 8th Inst., 
aficr an illness of five days. Walter W, Havs, from 
New York of yellow fcvei. On the 26th October of 
yellow fever, Win. A. Green, assistant surgeon, U. S. 
Navy. On the 17th October. Elisha Fitch, professor 
of mathematics, U. >. Navy, of yellow fever. On the 
14tli November, passed Midshipman S. D. Wilkinson, 
of yellow fever. 

At Rochester, on the 29 h ulr., Mrs. Emily Kemp- 
sh all, wife ofthe lion. Thom as Kempshall, aged 37 
years. 

At Clinton, on the 16th ult.. Mrs. Mary Kirkland, in 
the 85th year of her age. 

At F on la, on Thursday morning last, Mr. Barney 
M. Weinple, aged 49 vears. 

Iu New York, on Fri 1 iy evening, after a short and 
severe illness, David D. McKinney, Esq., comedian 
aged 31 years. 

At Hartford, Conn., on Tuesday morning, Dr Leon- 
ard Bacon, aged 73 years. 

In Lewiston on the 24th ult. after a short illness, 
Lemuel Choke, father of the Hon. Bates Cooke, 
Comptroller of this State, aged 77. 


ffcJlCHOLAS N iCKLMY, «-<».n,d. ic — file anti \dven- 
lures of Ni hoi is NIG by-Chas. Dickon , [lioz) 

with illustrations, cuni|> h i- .n vol. 

(’unis on I ealili: siui| i ,: ' n ‘living: observations on 
tli y j rjs r a ion of health in inf <u:», youth- mini • J ai d 
age, London edition. 

Part XI pictorial edition of •Skakr.pearc.h* comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Hook, the Hand Book ot M igic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Seniimer.t of Flowers, the Angler’s iiund 
Book of Domestic Cookery, Ac. 

Constantinople, compic' e in 1 vol elegantly bound h> 
mo rocco gilt ; scenery o#Aa » Minor, illuMratcd . draw- 
ings from nature, *\i;li]ii tor cal account of Cuusiantino* 
pic. and dti'cription of th. p ales. 

A«icric..ii Almanac, fo 1-0. 

S. r.»nd mtics of the School Library* 50 volumes for 
$ in a* ase, for sale bv 

AMroT THE BOUJ rout fur 1849. or Conn of 
•■-^viiieen Victoria; a series «f portraits oft he Indies of 
the nobility of Gr *at Britain. b au ifwUy t n" - *v#*d by 
he Lindens, with illustrations in verse, sup c rblj bound 
in morocco imperial quaito. 

The Iris, pro.«e, poetry, and arts* for 1340. wult largo 
and beautifully engraved plates and fanciful picuresquo 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Milfordsplcudidl y bouaj iuTurkcy morocco and 
gold, imperial 410 - 

Character and Costume for 1840, 21 illustration* design 
ed and drawn from nature, w.ith dchcriptivc letter press* 
handsomely bound in moroebo and gold imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty for 1840, disjoined iu 12 highly fin- 
ished engravings, with, illustrations, by the Countess ©f 
Blessington, richly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 

These spleudid work* h-ve strived ai d may bo 
seen at 

VV. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore, 

, corner of SiaUMiad Jlaiket. 
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POETRY. 

CHRISTMAS. 

SELECTED FROM SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The wind is chill, 

But let it whistle as it will, 

We’ll keep our Christmas merry still. 

Each age has deemed the new born year 
Fit time for festival and cheer: 

E’en heathen yet, the savage Dane 
At Tol more deep the mead did drain, 

High on the beach his galleys drew, 

And feasted all his pirate crew, 

Then in his low ana pine-built hall, 

Where shields and axe9 decked the wall, 
They gorged upon the half-dressed steer, 
Caroused in seas of sable beer, 

While round, in brutal jest were thrown 
The half-gnawed rib, and marrow-bone ; 

Or listened all, in grim delight. 

While scalds yelled out the joys of fight 
Then forth, in frenzy, would they hie. 

And wildly loose their r*d locks fly; 

And dancing round the blazing pile, 

They make such barboious mirth the while, 
As best might to the mind recall 
The boisterous joys of Onin’s hall. 

And well our Christian Aires of old 
Loved when the year its cours had rolled , 
And brought blithe (’hr s-mas back again, 
With all its hospitable train. 

Domestic and religious rite 
Gave honor to the holy night: 

On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 

On Christmas eve the mass was sung 
That only night, in all the year, 

Saw the stoled pnest the chalice rear. 

The damsal donned her kirtle sheen: 

The hall was dressed in holly green: 

Forth to the wood did merry-men go 
To gather in the misfletoe. 

Then opened wide the baron’s ball 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all: 

Power laid his rod of rule aside, 

And Ceremony doffed his pride. 

The heir, with roses in his shoes, 

That night mightvillage partner choose; 

The lord, underogating, share 

The vulgar game of “post and pair.” 

All hailed, with uncontrolled delight. 

And general voice, the happy night, 

That to the cottage as the crown, 

Brought tidings of salvation down. 

The fire, with well-dried logs supplied, 
Went roaring up the chimney wide; 

The huge hall-table’s oaken face, 

Scrubbed till it shone the day to grace, 

Bore then upon its massive hoard 
No mark to part the squire and lord. 

Then was brought in the lusty brawn, 

By old blue-coated serving man; 

Then the grim boar’s-head frowned on high. 
Crested with bays and rosemary. 

Well can the green garbed ranger tell. 

How, when, and where, the monster fell; 
What dogs before his death he tore, 

And all the baitnig of the hoar. 

While round the merry wassel bowl, 
Garnished with ribands, blithe did trow). 
There the huge sirloin recked; hard by 
Plum- porridge stood, and Christmas pie; 

Nor failed old Scotland to produce, 

At such high-tide, her savoury goose. 

Then came the merry masquers in. 

And carols roared with blithesome din; 

If unmelodious was the song, 

It was a hearty note, and strong. 

Who lists may in heir mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery; 

White shirts supplied the masquerade, 

And smutted cheeks the visors made; 

But, O! what masquers richly dight 
Can boast of bosoms half so light ! 

England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports agaio. 
,Twas Christmas broached the mightest ale; 
•Twas Christmas told the merriest tale; 

A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 


THE FARWELL TO THE DEAD. 

The following p e :e i* (numb'd «n a beautiful part of the Greek 
funeial service, in which relatives and friend* are invited lo em 
bree the deceased, (whose fee* m uncovered) and to bid their fi- 
nal adeiw. 

— — ’Tis hard to lay into the earth 
A countenance so benign! a form that walk’-d 
But yesterday so stately o’er the earth! 

Come near !— ere yet the dust. 

Soil the bright paleness of the settled brow, 

Look on your brother, and embrace him now. 

In still and solemn trust ! 

Come near !— once more let kindred Ups be press’d 
On his cold cheek; then bear him to his rest! 

Look yet on this young face ! 

What shall the bekuty, from among us gone, 

Leave of its image e’en where most it sbooe, 
Gladdening its hearth and race? 

Dim grows the semblance on men's heart impress’d, 
Come near, and bear the beautiful to rest ! . 

Ye weep and it is well ! 

For tears befit earth’s parting ! Yesterday, 

Song was upon the lips of this pale clay, 

And sunshine seem’d to dwell 
Wheie’er he moved — the welcome and the bless’d ! 
—Now gaze I" and bear the silent unto rest! 

Look yet on him, whose eye 
Meets you. 8 no more, in sadness or in mirth ! 

Was he not fair amidst the sons of earth. 

The bcing9 born to die ? 

— But not where death has power may lore be 
bless’d— 

Come near ! and bear ye the beloved to rest ! 

How may the mother’s heart 
Dwell on her sOn, and dare to hope again? 

The spring’s rich promise hath been given in vain, 
The lovely must depart! 

Is he not gone, our brightest and our best ? 

Come near ! and bear the early-call’d to rest ! 

Look on him ! is he laid 
To slumber from the harvest or the chase ? 

—Too still and sad the smile upon his face. 

Yet that, ev’n that, must fade ! 

Death holds not long unchain’d his fairest guest,— 
Come near ! and bear the mortal to his rest! 

His voice of mirth had ceased 
Amidst the vineyards ! there is left no place 
For him whose dust receives your vain embrace. 

At the gay bridal feast! 

v Earth must take earth to ftioulder on her breath; 
Come near! weep o’er him ! bear him to his rest! 

Yet mourn ye not as they 

Whose spirit’s light is quench’d ! — for him the past 
Is seal’d. He may not fall, he may not cast 
His birthright's hope away ! 

All is not here of our beloved and bless’d— 

Leave ye the sleeper with his God to rest! 


THE INVOCATION. 

BY MRS. H KM A NS 

Answer me, burning Stars of night 1 
Where is the spirit gone. 

That past the reach of human sight 
Even as a breeze hath flown? 

—And the Stars answered me “We roll 

In light and power on high. 

But of the never dying sou), 

Ask things that cannot die!” 

O, many a toned and changless Wind! 

Thou art a wanderer free; 

Tell me if thou its place can find, 

Far over mount and sea? 

—And the wind murmured in reply— 
“The blue deep I have crossed. 

And met its bark’s and billows high. 

But not what thou hast loqt." 

Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun. 

Answer ! have ye a home for those 
Whose earthly Face is run? 

The bright clouds answered— “We depart, 


We vanish from the skv; 

Ask what is deathless in tfiy heart. 

For which that cannot die ! 

Speak, then, thou Voice of God within. 
Though of the deep low tone! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 
Where is the spirit flown? 

—And the voice answered — “Be thou still! 

Enough to know is given; 

Clouds, Winds, and Stars, their tawk fulfil 
Thine is to trust in Heaven !” 


When cold in the**arth lies the friend thou bast loved. 
Be his faults and hm follies forgot by thee then; 

Or if from their slumbe^ the veil be removed, 

| Weep o'er them in silence and close it again. 

And oh ! iftis pain to remember how far 
I F rom the pathway of fight he was tempted to roam. 
Be it bliss to remember that thon wert the .star 
That arose on his daikness, and guided him home. 

From thee and thy innocent beauty first came 
The revealing, that taught him true love to adore— 
To feel the bright presence, and turn him will* 
shame 

From the idols he darkly had knelt to before. 

O’er the waves of a life long benighted and wild. 

Thou cam’st like a soft golden calm o’er the sea ; 
And, if happiness purely glowingly smiled 
On his ev’ning horizon, the light was from thee. 

And tho’sometimes the shade of past folly would rise 
And tho’falsehood again would allure him to stray. 
He but turn’d to the glory that dwelt in those eyes. 
And the folly, tbe falsehood soon vanish'd away. 

As the priest of the Sun, when their altar giew dim. 

As the day-beam alone could its lustre repair; 

So if virtue k moment grew languid in him. 

He but flew to that smile, and rekindled it there 1 


LOVE. 

True love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire, 

Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly; 
It liveth not in fierce desire. 

With dead desire it doth not die; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The stiver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart, and mind to mind, * 

In body and in soul can bind. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land. 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him buniod» 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 

If such there breathe, go, tnark him well. 
For him no Minstrel raptures Swell; 

High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentered all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit Tair renpwtf, ’ 

And, doubly dying, sfialf go dowifr * 

To the vile dust, from whence lie sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 
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A LECTURE, 

Setting forth the origin, and tracing the progress of 
6u orders of Masonic Christian Knighthood. And 
exhibiting the connexion of those orders with ancient Free- 
masonry . Derived from authentic ancient and modem, 
sacred and profane history . 

By Ebkvmbr Mix, Esq. M. E. Grand Coomander ofGe- 
«i6Me Encampment, No. 10, holden, at Lockport, Niagara .County 
K. Y. 

Sir Knights , Companions and Brethren, 

Permit me to attempt to lay before you, the origin, 
and trace the progress of the orders of Masonic Cluis- 
tian Knighthood, and to exhibit the conenxionof those 
orders, with ancient Freemasonry, and should you dis- 
cover, that any of my statements or remarks, in this ef- 
fort, have been heretofore expressed and published to 
the world, accuse me not of plagiarism, for I here free- 
ly admit, that by far the greater portion of what I shall 
now communicate, is composed of extracts almost ver- 
batim, from a great number of historians, both ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, wherein, according to 
my view of the subject, consists its merit, if merit ijt 
possesses. In an undertaking like the present, although 
originality in manner, that is, the manner of collecting, 
arranging and condensing from many authorities, so as 
to make the production exhibit one connected, conti- 
nued and unbroked detail of events, might be entitled 
to some credit; but originality as to matter, must ne- 
cessarily be sheer fiction, and should meet the frowns 
of every lover of Truth. To name each authority 
however, in support of every extract, would encumber 
the delivery with so many degressions, that it woukl per- 
plex and obscure the thread of the narration in the 
mind of the recipient, therefore I shall omit such refer- 
ences altogether. 

In tracing the rise and progress of the orders of Ma- 
sonic Christian Knighthood, to have a right understand- 
ing of the subject, it will be necessary in the first place 
to examine what is meant in ancient as well as modtra 
history, by the terms of knight and knighthood. 

Knight originally signified servant, but from usage 
the term became more particularly attached to those 
servants of ancieot Sovereigns, kings and lords, whose 
duty it was to beare arms, and defend the pci sons and ' 
property of ther masters. At length the term was ap- 
plied, in some cases, to such chivalrous persons as vo- 
lunteered their services, in arms, to the public, in cases 
of emergency, and in such cases only. 

At as early a period, as the days of Romulus, the 
founder of Rome, he selected three hundred athletic 
young men, from the best families of patrician rank 
and had them trained, to serve their country on horse- 
back, forming the highest grade of soldiers, in his 
power to organise, whom he designated as knights, or 
servants of the public, being a corps not on constant 
duty, but required and expected to appear at a 'mo- 
ments notice, ready to execute, to the utmost- of their 
ability, these services which the state demanded; after- 
wards all persons of patrician rank, and of good cha- 
racter were admitted into this order. But it does not 
appear, that any other forms were observed in admit- 
ting * member, thnn enrolling his name, and' present- 
ing him. with a ring and a horse provided at the public 
expense. Nor does it appear that there were any fra- 
ternal ligaments to bind the order together. 

This kind of knighthood was early introduced into 


England and France, by the sovereigns of those na- 
tions, as a conventional bond between the sovereigns 
and subject, to .secure the services of the wealthy and 
aristocratical class of subjects, at all times and in all 
cases to the sovereign. During the reign of Edward 
the II. of England a law was pamed by the British par- 
liament requiring all persons possessed of a certain in- 
come, to appear before the King and be knighted.— 
From this time until the year 1630 in the reign of 
Charles the 1., there appears to be a continual contro- 
versy between the King and his subjects, on this point, 
the kings insisting on the subjects being knighted, er 
paying a commutation therefor, and the subjects en- 
deavouring to evade either. 

In the year 1630 Charles took strong and arbitrary 
| grounds to enforce this prerogative of the crown, but ; 
becoming alarmed at the general expression of abhor- 
ance created by his conduct, he published “ a procla- 
mation for the ease of his subjects in making their com- 
positions tor not receiving the order of knighthood ac- 
cording to law.” Before this time however the ardent 
desire felt, and strong measures taken, by the Sover- 
eigns of Europe to environ their force by enlisting 
knightsin their service, the number of knights had so 
swollen that it beeame necessary to invent different or- 
ders of knighthood to render some of the number, at 
least, of Importanee in the estimation of the communi- 
ty. Therefore, the new orders of knights of the Gar- 
ter, knights of Bath, knights of the Golden fleece Sec. 
were instituted. 

But even these exclusive orders, formed from the 
best of the general mass, partook of the general princi- 
ples of the old order, they owing fealty to one head, 
and being governed by officers and as sociated with 
members in the selection of whom they hsd no choice, 
and among whom no mutual ties existed, as in most, 
if not all, certain lords, officers or ecclesiastical dtgoa- 
taries, who occupied their stations, either by birth or 
appointment by other and disconnected powers were 
ex-officio officers and members of the orders. As an 
instance to support this position, I wit! refer to the or- 
der of knights of the Garter, which is claimed to bo an 
order the most noble and ancient of any lay order in 
the world — it was instituted by Edward the III- in the 
year 1349. 

This order consists of twenty-six knights, generally 
Princes and Peers, whereof the king of England is 
Sovereign or chief. The officers are a Prelate, Chan- 
celfor, Register, Garter or Kiug-at-arms and Usher of 
the Black rod.* They have also a' Dean and twelve 
Canons and petty Canons, Vergers and twenty-six 
Pensioners or poor knights. The Prelate tstheneaJ, 
This office is vested in the Bishop of Winchester and 
ever has boon so. Next to the Prelate is the Chancellor, 
which office is veetod in the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who beeps the seals dee. All these offices except the 
Prelate have fees and provisions. 

There are many other exclusive and separate or- 
ders, scions from the same stock, now established . 
throughout all Europe, but as that of *he Garter is 
considered the most ancient and honorable; it become 
unnecessary to practicularize those of an inferior stand- 
ing. The ancient ceremony of making a knight, con- 
sisted of giving the party a blow oU the ear, and striking 
him on the shoulder with a naked sword, 'fcfter* which 
he had a sword girded round him, and spurs attached 
tehis heels, and being otherwise completely armed 
a h a knight, he was Conducted in solemn procession to 
hear the offices of religion. Since the year 1630 Feu- 


dal Military Knighthood, other than the high exclusive * 
orders, has been considered by the Potentates of Eu- 
rope, as a proper method of rewarding persons who 
have rendered slight services to the state. (Sir Allan 
M f Nab of Canada, for instance.) 

This f p 3cies ofknighthood in aH its phases and through- 
out all its branches, may properly be denominated 
feudal knighthood, the fnndamentel principles of which 
are, that each subordinate member is bound, and owes 
all his allegiance to one head, and that not of his own 
choosing, without being under any fraternal, benovoleftt 
or philanthropic obligations to their own companions, 
any order of society or mankind in general, and except 
the Roman knights, not even to the state under whose 
protection they reside. , 

Thus far I have followed through the historic ac- 
count of feudal knighthood, not to show, what the 
characteristics of knight templera and the appendant or- 
ders are— but what they are not — and to enable us to 
draw the contrast between feudal knighthood and 
what I shall take the liberty to denominate masonic 
Christian knighthood. I shall now proceed to give an 
historic account of the latter, to perform which I shall 
be under the necessity of beginning with a cursory 
view of the history of ancient J^reeinasonry. 

Not but that, the principles of Freemasonry have 
been coeval with time, and that the wise, and the good 
in all ages have acted as near in comforraity to those 
principles. as human nature would admit, but that the 
institution of the order, so far as it is embraced in the 
first six degrees, took place during the building of Solo- 
mon's Temple in Jerusalem or are predicated oh events 
which there took place is admitted by all masons. . The 
first Temple was completed and dedicated one thou- 
sand and (bur years before the birth of Christ*, ahd was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezer, King of Babylon, about 
four hundred years after its completion; at wnichtime 
the Princes, Elders, Rulers and chief men of the Jew- 
ish nation were taken captive, and together with the 
holy vessels and other treasures found in the Temple 
carried to Babylon. 

About seventy years after the captivity of the Jews, 
they were released from bondage and suffered to ire- 
turn to Jerusalem, by Cyrus king of Persia, to whom 
Babylon at that time was subject. Cyrus also gave 
the Jews liberty to rebuild their city and Tempi*, and 
promised to return the holy vessels, although he st : H 
held the country in vassalage. 

The Samaritans and others in and about Jerusalem, 
holding offices under the king of Persia, and who were 
enemies to the Jews, endeavoured to thwart their inter- 
tion pf rebuilding their Temple ; to effset which thqy, 
in the first place offered to build with them, but they not 
being masons* the Jews refused to let them join in their 
labors. 

. Then the .Samaritan* wrote unto Artixerxes who had 
succeeded Cyrus in his reign and procured from him 
a mandate, directing the Jews to cease from . their un- 
dertaking, which caused th*t great work to be suspend* 
ed until the second year of the reign of Dariuv king 
of Persia, r wheu a prince of the house of. Jutfah visited 
the Persian king and obtained his liberty and sanation 
to proceed in the rebuilding, which they persevered in 
without hindrance until they had finished and dedicated 
the second Temple, during the accomplishment of 
which certain circumstance took place, whereon was 
founded the seventh degree of Masonry, but before the 
Jews had finished* rebuilding the walls of the efttf their 
old enemies again persecuted t them and threatep^ to 
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drive them from their work by force and power, and 
the Jewish masons being untaught in the use of arms, 
even for self-defence, were under the necessity of insti- 
tuting a new order, to wield the sword and exercise 
themselves in the use of arms. This new order was 
founded on circumstances attending their obtaining 
the consent and patronage of Darius to proceed in their 
great and glorious undertaking until it should be com- 
pleted. Wherein it is recorded in the holy scriptures 
that—' “it came to pass from this time forth, that the 
half of my servants (the Jewish masons at work on the 
walls of Jerusalem) wrought in the work, gnd the other 
half of them held both the sword, the spear, the shield, 

■ the bows, and the habergeon, and the rulers were all 
behind the house of Judah. They which builded on 
the wall, and they that bear burdens, and those that 
laded, every one with one of his bands, wrought in the 
work, and with the other hand held a weapon; For 
the builders, evexy one had his sword girded by his side 
. and so builded* and hs that sounded the trumpet was 
by me.” 

{to bk continued.] 


-Semite corte, 


Tranquillm per virtutem patet nnica vitu.-Juv. Sat. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

No. V. 

[continued from page 106 .] 

From these observations, it is manifest, that thePy- 

* thagorean and Masonic institutions, were similar in 
their external forms, as well as in the objects which 
they had in view ; and that both of them experienced, 
from contemporaries, the same unmeritted reproach. 
Mr. Clinch, in his Essays on Freemasonry,a has enu- 
merated, at great length, all the points of resemblance 
between these two institutions. He attempts to prove 
that Freemasonry took its rise from the Pythagorean 
Fraternity ; but though he has been successful in 

' pointing out a remarkable coincidence between these 
f associations, he has no authority for concluding, that 

* the former originated firom the latter. In a Masonic 
' manuscript, preserved in the Bodleau library, in the 
' hand writing of King Henry VI. it is expressly said, 

that Pythagoras learned Masonry from Egypt and 
Syria, and from those countries where it had been 
planted by the Pbenicians; that the Pythagoreans car- 
ried it into France, and that it was, in the course of | 
' time, imported from that country into England a. 
This, indeed, is no direct proof of our opinion; it shows 
us, at least, that the same sentiments hare been enter- 
tained about (bur hundred yean ago by the Fraternity 
in England. It has been supposed by some philoso- 
phers, b that Pythagoras derived his mysteries chiefly 
from the Essones, who were, at that time, much re- 
spected, and veiy numerous, in Egypt and Syria.— 
The wonderful similarity, indeed, between these socie- 
ties, both in the forms which they in common with 
Freemasonry* and in those lesser customs and cere- 
' monies, which were peculiar to themselves, render 
such a suppoetkm extremely probable. It is remarked 
by all ecclesiastical historians, that the Esseaes were 
Pythagoreans,both in discipline and doctrine; c without 
; ever considering that the former existed some hundred 
years before the birth of Pythagoras, d The Pytha- 
goreans, therefore, were connected with the Essence, 
and the Essence with the Kaskfesns, who engaged to 
preserve, and adorn the tempte of Jerusalem. r 
There is one objection to tne view which we have 
taken of this subject, which, though it has already 
been slightly noticed, it may be necessarr more com- 
pletely to remove. Although it will be acknowledged 
by every unbiassed reader, that Freemasonry has a 
wonderful resemblance to the Eleusinian and Dionysian 
.. tnysteries, the fraternity of Ionian architects, and the 
Essenian and Pythagorean associations; yet some may 
L be disposed to question the identity of these institutions 
because they had different names, aod because some 
usages were observed by one, which were negtectod by 
another. But these circumstances of dissimilarity 
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arise from those necessary changes, which are super- 
ird iced upon every institution, by a spirit of innovation 
ty the caprice of individuals, and by the various revo- 
lutions in civilized society. Every alteration or im- 
provement in philosophical systems, or ceremonial in- 
stitutions, generally produce a corresponding variation 
in their name, deduced flrom the nature of the im- 
provement, or from the name of the innovator. The 
different associations, for example, whose nature and 
tendency we have been considering, received their, 
names from circumstances merely casual, and often* of I 
trifling consideration; though all of them were esta-i 
blished for the same purpose, and derived from the' 
same source. When the mysteries of the Essenes 
were imported by Pythagoras into Italy, without un- 
dergoing much variation, they were there denominated 
the mysteries of Pythagoras, and, in our own day, they 
are called the secrets of Freemasonry, because many 
of their symbols are derived from the art of building 
and because they are believed to have been invented by 
an association of architects, who were anxious to pre- 
serve, among themselves, the knowledge which they 
had acquired./ The difference in the ceremonial ob- 
servances of these institutions, may be accounted for, 
nearly upon the same principles. From the ignorance 
or superior sagacity ol those, who presided over the 
ancient fraternities, some ceremonies would be insisted 
upon more than others, some of less moment would be 
exalted into consequence, while others of greater im- 
portance would be depressed into obscurity. Jn pro- 
cess of time, therefore, some triff ing changes would be 
effected upon these ceremonies, some rites abolished, 
and some introduced. The chief difference, however, 
between the ancient and modern mysteries, is, in those 
points which concern religion. But this arises from 
the great changes which have been produced in religi- 
ous knowledge. It cannot be supposed that the rites of} 
the Egyptian, Jewish, and Grecian religions, should 
be observed by those, who profess only the re- 
ligion of Christ ; or that we should pour out libations 
to Ceres and Bacchus, who acknowledge no heavenly 
superior, but the true and the living God. 

It may be proper here to take notice of an objection 
urged, by M. Barruel, against the opinion of those, 
who believe that the mysteries of Freemasonry are si- 
milar to the mysteries of Egypt and Greece, g From 
the unfairness with which this writer has stated the 
sentiments of his opponents on this subject; from the 
confidence and triumph with which be has proposed 
Iris own; and, above all, from the disingenuity with 
which he has supported them, many inattentive rea- 
ders may have been led to adppt his notions, and to 
form as despicable an idea of the understanding, as he 
would wish them to form of the character of Masons. 
He takes it for granted, that all who embrace the opi- 
nion which we have endeavoured to support, must ne- 
cessarily believe that a unity of religious sentiments, 
and moral precepts, was maintained in all the ancient 
mysteries; and that the initiated entertained just notions 
of the unity of God, while the vulgar were addicted to 
the grossest Polytheism. Upon this gratuitous suppo- 
sition, which we completely disavow, because it has no 
connection with our hypothesis, does Barruel found 
all his declamations, against the connection of our order 
with the Pythagorean and Eleusinian institutions* If] 
this supposition, indeed, were true, hie opinion would 


(0 Along witblhwe fraternities, the Droids might hare 
Mentioned, es resenfatteg Freemasons ia Iht object, as well aa io 
tha ceremonies of tkoir Order. But the learned are so divided in 
their sentiments, concerning the nature and opinions of this Fra- 
ternity, that it isdiftcik to handle the subject, without ttanscree- 
* g the limits of authentic his ory. The moet probable of all the 
pe t he si s concerning the origin of the Droids, is that which rop 
mes them to have learned their mysteries from the Pythagoreans 
For te the 57th Olympiad, about 540 B. C. a colony of Phodam 
imported into Gaul the philosophy and the arts of Greece, (Justin, 
lib. 43. cap. 4.) and prior to this period, fraternities of Pythago- 
reans had neon established u» Greece. Amtnismis lAereeUmns, 
(lab. 15. cap. •) informs ns that * 4 tbe Druids were forms .1 into fra- 

ternities as the authority of Pythagoras had decreed:” aud,indeedl 
the samilerity ol their philosophical teneats, ss detailed in Henry's] 
History of Great Britain, vet 3. b. I. chap. iv. Svo. To those off 
the Pythagoreans* authorises us to oonelude, that they borrowed 
from this philosopher, i heir forms and mysteries, as welt as their 
religious and phi l osop h ical opinions. This supposition will appear 
more p r obable when wo reflect that Abari«, a native of Britain, 
travelled into G r eets , returned by the way of Cretonne pras in, I 
s t ru ct e d in the Pythngoreammystcrlas and carried hack into has| 
satire country, the knowledge which behad acquired. Compare 
this note with the facts, ia p. 44. supra. 

(i) Symbols derived from the act of budding, wore also employ- 
ed by the Pythagoreans, for conveying tenfeocitea to those, who 


be capable of proof. Bat he is all the while combating 
the dogmas of Warburton, while he thinks he is over? 
turning the antiquity of our order. There is, perhaps 
io no language, such a piece of downright sophistry as 
this portion of Banners work. He seems to scruple 
at no method, howerer base or dishonourable, that can 
bring discredit upon Freemasonry, and every thing 
connected with it. After having overturned the opi- 
nion of Warburton, he then attacks us on our ground, 
and stiles us the children of sophistry, deism, and pan- 
theism, who deduce onr origin from associations of 
men that were enemies to Christianity h and followed 
no guide but the light of nature. Btxt this writer should 
recollect, that the son is not accountable for the dege- 
neracy of his parents; and, if the ancient mysteries 
were the nurseries of such dangerous opinions, as this 
writer, in opposition to authentic history, lays to their 
charge, it is to the glory of their posterity, that they 
have shaken off the yoke, and embraced that hea- 
venly light which their ancestors affected to de- 
spise. 

It is unfortunate for Freemasonry, that it should liwre 
to encounter such objections as these, stated by a wri- 
ter, like Barruel, aualified to adorn fiction in the most 
alluring attire, and impart to sophistry the semblance of 
demonstration. Many careless readers have been 
misled by the elegance and animation of his diction ; 
many religious men have been deceived by his affecta- 
tion of piety and benevolence; and all have been impos- 
ed upon, by the intrusion of numerous, and, apparent- 
ly wilful fabrications. But, though' the name of Jesus 
sounds in every period ; though a regard for individual 
happiness, and public tranquillity, are held forth as the 
objects ef his labours; yet that charity and forbear- 
ance, which distinguish the Christian character, are 
never exemplified in the work of Barruel; and the hv- 
pocrisy of his pretensions are often betrayed by the fury 
of his zeal. The tattered veil, behind which he at- 
tempts to cloak his inclinations, often discloses to the 
reader, the motives of the man, and the wishes of his 
party. The intolerant spirit of a Romish pnest hursts 
forth in every sentence, and brands with infamy every 
order of men, whom he supposes to have favoured that 
fatal revolution, which demolished the teligious esta- 
blishment of France, and forced a catholic to fly, far 
refuge, to our hospitable isle, t 
Having finished what may properly be denominated 
the ancient history of Freemasonry, we are now to 
trace its progress from the abolition of the heathen rites, 
in the reign of Theodosius, to the present day; and, 
though the friends and enemies of the order, seem to 
coincide in opinion, upon this part of its hfatory, the 
materials are as scanty as before, and the incident* 
equally unconnected. In those ages of ignorance and 
disorder which succeeded the destruction of the Ro- 
man empire ; the minds of men were too debased by 
superstition, and contracted by bigotry, to enter into as- 
sociations for promoting mental improvement, and 
mutual benevolence. The spirit which then raged, 
was not a spirit of enquiry. The motives which then 
influenced the conduct of men, were not those tare- 
volent and correct principles of action which ones- dis- 
tinguished their ancestors, and which still distinguish 
their posterity. Sequestered habits, aod unsocial dis- 
positions characterized the inhabitants, ef Europe, in 
this season of mental degeneracy; while Freemasons, 
actuated by very difffcseot principles, inculcate oo their 
brethren the duties of social inteccoiimet aod commu- 
nicate to all within, the- pale of their oader, the knowl- 
edge which thejr possess aod tha happiness which they 
feel. But, if scieoce had existed in these ages, aod if 
a desire of social intercourse had animated the mind . 
of men, the latter must have languished for want o* 


were initiated tee* their fraternity, yid. Pwtte in Bed. bh. 
dff. 3. flte. 


(h) Memoirs of Jacobin ism, ml. H. p. 3$ 5— 360. 

(i) Vid. Barruel. v. 2. p. 35T. I do not And in an y system ® 
s h rnoslogy,thal Ohnctumty entered te tbs tin* of Pythagoras, or 
at the estabhshawat of the Eleustete* mysteries ! 

(k) These remarks, npon the memoirs of Jacobinism, may be 
reckoned by some too general and acrimonio*; especially as Bar- 
rel has exculpated the Masons te England from those enenreo* 
crimes, with which ho has ohanedkis brethren on the continent. 

It is evident, hewovec, thoflnh dented by the author, that this ex- 
ception was intended merely as a compliment to the English na- 
two : for many of his allegations against Freemasonry sat so «e- 
nernL that they necessarily tevufcrv temrilt every class irfMssens. 
whether British or continental. IW&sehood of tel tfcweacco- 
mtacasu manifest, aot only from their being unsupported Worn 
dence, but from the mild and generous conduct ofthe British Ic- 
gmlatnrs of these secret •octettes. For, if the government ef this. 
^^!T!S? jr T7 fht# ?? lleT * 0,l# fcdfo fwhat Bmrnel bn* 
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gratification, as long as the former was imprisoned wi- 
thin the walls of a convent, by the tytrany of superset- 
t!on> or the jealousy of power. Science was in these 
days synooimous with heresy; and had any bold a id 
eulighteoed man ventured on philosophical investiga- 
tions, and published his discoveries to the world, he 
would have been regarded as a magician by the vulgar, 
and punished as a heretic, hy the church of Rome. — 
These remarks may be exemplified and confirmed by 
an appropriate instance of the interfering - spirit of the 
Romish church, even in the sixteenth century, when 
te rniog had made considerable advancement in Eu* 
rope. The celebrated B aptist a Porta having, like the 
sage of Samos, travelled into distant countries for sci- 
entific information, returned to his native home, and 
established a society which he denominated the aca- 
demy of secrets. He communicated the information 
which he had collected to the members of this associa- 
tion, who, in theirturn, imparted to their companions, 
the knowledge which they individually obtained. But 
this little fraternity, advancing in respectability and 
science, soon trembled under the rod of ecclesiastical 
oppression; and experienced in its dissolution, that 
the Romish hierarchy was determined to check the ar- 
dour of investigation, aud retain the human mind in its 
former fetters of ignorance aud superstition. How 
then could Freemasonry flourish, when the minds of 
men had such an unfortunate propensity to monkish 
retirement; and when every scientific and secret asso- 
ciation was overawed and persecuted by the rulers of 
Europe? [to be continued.] 


Q H A R A CT E R. 


From Raynor's Life of Jefferson, 

THE LAST HOURS AND DEATH OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

When the morning of that day came, he appeared 
to be thoroughly impressed, as if preternaturaliy, that 
he could not live through it, and only expressed a de- 
sire that he might survive until mid day. He seemed 
perfectly at case, being willing to die. When the doc- 
tor entered his room, he said, u Well doctor, you see 
i am here yet.” His disorder being checked, a friend 
expressed a hope of amendment. Ilis reply was, that 
the powers of nature were too mncli exhausted to be 
rallied. On a member of his family observ ing that he 
was better, and that the doctor thought so, he listened j 
with impatience, and said, “Do not imagine for a mo- 
ment that l feel the smallest solicitude for the result.” 
He then calmly gave directions for his funeral, express- 
ly forbidding all pomp and parade, when, being an- 
swered by a hope that it would be long ere the occasion 
would require then: observance, he asked with a smile, 
•‘Do you think I fear to die ?” A few moments after, 
he called his family and friends apround his bedside, 
and uttered distinctly the following sentence : “I have 
<fone for iny country and for all mankind, all that I 
could do, and I now resign my soul without fear to 
my God, and my ' daughter to my country.” These 
were the last words he articulated — his last solemn 
declaration to the world— his dying will and testament, 
bequeathing his most precious gifts to his God and 
his country. All the* was heard from him afterwards 
was a hurried repetition, in indistinct and scarcely au- 
dible accents, of his favourite ejaculation. ?funcJc 

Domitas Domine N u nc k Domitas' Domine. He 

sunk away imperceptibly, and breatheci his last, with- 
out a struggle or a murmur, at ten minutes before one 
o'clock, on the great jubilee of American liberty — 
the day, and hour too on which tHe ; declaration of in- 
dependence received its final reading, and the day and 
hour on which he prayed to HeavejTtfeat He might be 
permitted to depart. 

, * In a private memorandum, found among some other 
obituary papers of Mr. Jefferson, was the suggestion, 
tha^in case any memorial of him should be ever thought 
ot* a small granite obelisk should be erected with the 
foilowibg inscription. 

\/i. % 3 ^- , ..Here lies buried 

THOMA3 JEFFERSON, 

{'Author of the Declaratipn of Independence, 

Of the Statutes of Va. for Religious. Freedom, 
tJhnd father of the University of Vitginia. 4 V / 
(Volumes of panegyric could neverconvey so adequate 
a* idea of unpretending ' greatness as is contained in 
this.bfief and' modest epitome of all 1 the 1 splendid 
achievements of along, aqd ardent" incessantly useful 


THE GATHERER, 

A SALOR BISHOP. 

Doctor Win. Lyons, Bishop of Cork, in the latter 
end of the rmgn of Queen Elizabeth, was originally a 
Captain in the navy, who greatly distinguished himself 
in several actions against the Spaniards. On being in- 
troduced afterwards at Court, her Majesty told him 
that he should have the very' frit vacancy that occurred . 
The See of Cork soon after became vacant, aud the 
honest seaman, who understood the Queen literally, 
immediately claimed the royal ptotnise. Elizabeth 
was astonished at the request; but after some delay, 
finding him a strictly moral man, as well as an intrepid 
commander, she gave him the Bishopric, saving at the 
same time, “She hoped he would take as good care of the 
Churches he had done of the State.” The date of his 
appointment, 1563, is on record in the Cousistorial 
Court of Cork. He enjoyed the See above twenty 
years with great reputatfou, but never attempted to 
preach except once, and that wa9 to pay the last hon- 
ors to his royal mistress. The prelate's picture, 
in his Captain’s uniform the left hand wanting a 
finger, it b still to be seen in the Bishop's Palace at 
Cork. 


A Definition.— A school boy, in the LiteraryEm- 
poiium, being asked to define the word ‘admission,' 
said it meant twenty-five cents. ‘Twenty-five cents]' 
echoed the master, ‘what sort of a definition is that? 
I don’t know sulkily replied the boy, ‘but I’m sure 
it says so on the advertisement down here at the 
show. ‘Yes said another boy, and children, half- 
price !’ 

The Dark Side of Matrimony.— Lately a slave 
in the West Indies, who had been married to another 
slave by one of the commissioners, at the end of three 
weeks brought his wife back to the clergyman, and 
desired him to take her again. The clergyman asked 
what was the matter with her? “Why massa, she no 
good. The book says she obey me. 'She’no do what 
I want hertodo.” The minister. “But the book 
says you were to take her for better or for worse.”— 
“Yes, massa, but she all worse and no better. She 
hath too much worse and no good at all.” 

Singular Tenures.— K ing John gave several lands 
at Keppertown and Atterton, Kent, to Solomon Atte- 
field, to be held by this singular service: “ That, as 
often as the King should be pleased to cross the sea, 
the said Solomon, or his hesrs, should be obliged to 
accompany him to hold His Majesty's head, i? there 
should be occasion for, ‘that is, if lie should he seasick;' 
and it appeals, bg the nscod in the Tower, that this 
office o {head holding was actually performed in the 
reign of Edward theFirst. 

FEMALE COURTSHIP IN^ROME. 

The women of Rome know nothing of (hose restraints 
Which delicacy, modesty and virtue impose upon the 
sex in Northern Europe. A Roman lady, who takes a 
liking to a young foreigner, does not cast down her eyes 
when he looks at her, but fixes them upon him with 
evident pleasure ; nay, she gazes at him alone when- 
ever sue meets in company, at chtirch, at the theatre, 
or’in her walks. She will say without ceremony, to a 
friend of the young man’s, ‘Tell that gentleman I like 
him.* Ifthe man of her choice feels the like .senti- 
ments, and asks, ‘Are you fond of me?, she teples with 
the utmost frankess, ‘yes, dear.* In this simple 
and uncmbellished manner commence connexions 
which last for years, which, when they are dissolv- 
ed plunge the men into, despair. The Marchese 
Gatti, lately shot himself, because on his return from 
Paris, he found that his mistress, had been false to 
him. 


EARLY RISING. 

Some people have ah idea that early rising is bet- 
ter than late rising. It is a false idea altogether.— 
Early rising puts color into the cheek, to he sure, and 
elasticity intor the step. But what of that? It makes 
you strong, beautiful and rosy cheeked, -and gives you 
many long years to live. But for all thkt, early rising 
is decidedly vulgar, merely mechanical, and suited to 
the common people, who have to earn their meals, be- 
fore they eat them. We like to see people lie a bed 
[(ill ten o’clock at least, especially the women. ' We 


admlren womaowho- sleeps tiH ten, and then gets up - 
with a pale face and fevered pulse— it looks so gen- 
tee'. ° 

ODDS AND ENDS. 

We called to see a sick friend the other day— he 
was very low— so weak, he said, that he could not raise 
weak ^ '* C * tnow 11,3 well persons similarly 

Miss Maria Chapman, a distinguished abolition lady 
of Massachusetts, received so many scattering votes 
from the joking Benedicts of the Bay State, that she is 
said to be actually one of the fout highest candidates, 
from whom the legislature will have to choose a Go- 
vernor ! 

A lady passing through New Hampshire, observed th* 
following notice on a board “Horses taken into grass. 

L ing tails three shillings and sixpence, short tails tv * 
shillings.” The lady asked the owner of the land the 
reason for the difference of price. He answered, “You 
see, ma'am, the long tails can brush away the flies; but 
the short ones are so tormented by them that they can 
hardly eat at all. J 

‘Which you tink, massa Cesar, demost beautifulle^t 
part ob Miss Dinah’s face?' 4 Whv, by de lunar ob- 
servation, Sambo, I tink de neck is.’ 

A boy at school was upbraided for always being last, 
replied, ‘ Never mind, somebody must be last, you 
know.' 

He who receives a good turn; should never forget it 
—he who does one should never remember it. 

In spine of the western states money has become so 
scarce that the people have forgotten the color of 
it. 

The farmers in New Hampshire have resolved rather 
than sell their pork for less than 5 cts. a pound, thev 
will fall to eat it themselves, if they have to set up ail 
night to do It. 

A shopkeeper in recommending a piece of goods to 
a lady, remarked, ‘madam, it will wear forever and make 
you a first rate petticoat aflei wards.’ 

A gentleman, at a late fashionable assembly, being 
asked which of the ladies of the company he thought 
the most beautiful, replied — “ Why, madam, they are 
all beautiful; but that lady, (pointing to Miss €. who 
was dressed in the extreme of fashion) I think out -strips 
them all.” - r 

Crowle was a noted punster. Once, on a circuit 
with Page, a person asked him if the Judge was not 
just behind. He replied, “ I don’t know ; but I am 
sure he was never just before.'* 

A negro woman at the south was relating her religi- 
ous experience to a gaping congregation of darkies ; 
among other things,. said she had beeu to heaven. One 
of the brethren said to her, “ Sister, you see any black 
folks iu heaben ?”• She replied, “Ohgowway Sam 
—don’t put a body out. - Do you tink I waB in de kit- 
chen?” . . 

By the way, Christmas is close at hand. How may 
observe Christ’s birth day! How few his precept »— 
Oh ’tis easier to keep a holiday than command- 
ments. ** 

A country farmer told a friend of his, who had come 
from town for a few days, shotting that he once foad so 
excellent a gpn.tbat it, went off immediately upon a 

thief coming info the house, although not charged 

“ How the deuce is that ?’* saidhisirieod, “ Why,” re- 
plied the farmer “ because the thief carried it off, and 
what was worse, before I had time to charge him with 
it.” . 

“ You are froift the country, are you not sir?” said a 
dandy clerk in a bookstore to a homefy dressed Quaker 
wlio had given him some little trouble. “Yes.”— ' 
“Well, here’s an Essay on the Rearing of Calves.*’ — 
“That,” said Aminidab, Ashe turned to leave the store 
“thee had better present it to thy mother.” , 

President Boyer. — A correspondent of theN. Y. 
Observer, writing, from France, says; “I was seated 
in the diligence' be^jde a well dressed man of very res- . 
pectable appearance, who after some conversation ask- 
ed me if Boyer was a:ill Prasident of the’ United 
States.” V 
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PO PULAR TALES , 

CHRISTIAN WOLF. 

Chratain Wolf was the son of an inkeeper at 
Bielsdorf, who, after the death of hit father, continued 
to his twentieth year to assist his mother in the man- 
agement of the boose. The inn was a poor one, and 
Wolf had many idle hours. Even before he left 
school be was regarded as an idle lad ; the girls com- 
plained of bis rudeness, and the boys, when detected 
in any mischief, were sure to fire up him as the ring- 
leader. Nature had neglected^ his person. His figure 
was small and unpromising ; hie hair was ef a coaise 
greasy black ; his nose was flat ; and his upper lip, or- 
ignaliy too thick, and twisted aside by a kick from a 
horse, was such as to disgust the women, and furnish- 
ed a perpetual subject of jesting to the men. The 
contempt showered upon his persoo was the first thing 
which wounded his pride, and turned a portion of his 
blood to galL 

He was resolved to gain what was every where deni 
ed him ; his passions were stiong enough ; and he sooi 
persuaded himself that he was In love. The giri he 
selected treated him coldly, and he had reason to fear 
that his rivals were happier than hi.nself. Yet the 
maiden was poor; and wnat was refused to his vows 
might perhaps be granted to his gifts ; but be was 
himself needy, and nis vanity soon threw away the 
little he gained from his share in the profits of tbo Sun 
Too idle and too ignorant to think of supporting his 
extravagance by speculation ? too proud to descend 
from 3ft ns Htut into a plain peasant, he saw only one 
way to escape from his difficulties— *-a way to which 
thousands before and after him have had recourse- 
theft. Bietsdrof is, as you know, situated on the edge 
of the forest; Wolf commenced deer-stealer, and 
poured the gains of bis boMness into the lap of his 
mistress. 

Among Hannah’s lovers was one of the forester*e| 
men, Robert Horn. This man soon observed the ad- 
vantage which Wolf had gained over her, by means of | 
his presents, and set himself to detect the sources of so 
much liberality. He began to frequent the Sun ; he 
drank there early and late ; and sharpened as his eyes 
were, both by jealousy and poverty, it was not long be- 
fore he discovered wheoee all the money came. Not 
many months before this time a severe edict had been 
published against all trespasses on the forest tows. — 
Horn was indefatigable in watching the secret motiens 
of his rival, and at last he was so fortunate as to detect 
him in the very fact. Wolf was tried and found guilty; 
and the fine which he paid in order to avbid the 
statutory punishment amounted to the sum total of his 
property. 

Horn triumphed. His rival was driven from the 
field, for Hannah had no notion of a beggar for a lover, 
Wolf well knew his enemy was the happy possessor of] 
his Hannah. Pride, jealousy, rage, were all in arms 
within him ; hunger set the wide world before him, bat 
passion and revenge held him fast at Bielsdorf. A second 
time he became a deer-slealer, and a second time by 
the redoubled vigilance of Robert Horn, was he detec- 
ted in the trespass. This time he experienced the full 
severity of the tow ; he had no money to pay a fine, 
and was sent straightway to the hersa of chastise- 
ment. 

The yearot punishment drew near its close, and 
found his passions increased by absence, his confidence 
buoyant under alt p re s su re of his calamities. The 
moment his freedom was given to him, he hastened to 
Bielsdorf, to throw himself at the feet of Hannah.— 
He appears, and is avoided by every one. The force 
of ne ce ss it y at last humbles his pride, and overcomes 
his delicacy. He begs from the wealthy of the place; 
he offers himself a day labourer to the fanners, but they 
diipise his slim figure, and do not stop for a moment 
to compare him with hie sturdier competitors. He 
makes n last attempt- Onoskuatioo is yet vacant— the 
tost ef honest occupations. He offers himself as herds- 
man of the swine upon the town’s common ; hot even 
Here he is rejected; no man will trust any thing to the 
jail-bird. Meeting with contempt from every eye, 
chased with scorn from one doer to, another , he be^ 
comes yet the third time a dser-steator, and for the 
thitd rime his unhappy star places him in the power of 
his enemy. 

This double backsliding, goes against him at the 


judgment seat ; for every judge can look into the book 
| of the tow, but few into the soul of the culprit. The 
forest edict requires an exemplary punishment, and 
Wolf is condensed to be branded on the back with the 
mark of the gallows, and to three year's hard labour 
in the fortress. 

This period also wont by, and ho once more drop! 
his chains ; but he was no* longer the same man that 
entered the fortress. Here began a new epoch in the 
life ef Wolf. You shall guess the state of his mind 
from own words to his confessor : 

* I to the fortress,’ *an offender, bat I came ont 
a villain. I had still something in the world that was 
dear to me, and my pride had not totally sunk under my | 
shame. But here I was thrown into the company of | 
throe aprf twenty convicts ; of murderers, the rest were 
all notorious theives and vagabonds. They jeered at 
me if I spake of God ; they taught me to utter blasphe- 
mies against the Redeemer. They rang songs whose 
attrocity at first horrified me, but which I a shamefaced 
fool, soon learned to echo. No day passed over, 
wherein I did not hear the recitale of some profligate 
life, the triumphant history of some rascal, the con- 
coction of some audacious villany. At first I avoided 
as much as I could, these men and their discourse*— 
But my labor was hard and tyranical, and in my hours 
of repose I could not bear to be left alone, without one 
face to look upon. The jailors bad refused me the 
company of my dog, so I needed that of men, and for 
this I was obliged to pay by the sacrifice of whatever 
good there remained within me. By degrees I grew 
accustomed to every thing ; and in the last quarter 
of my confinement I surpassed even my teach- 
ers. 

From this time I thirsted, after freedom, after revenge 
with a burning thirst. All men had injured me, for 
all were better and happier than I. 1 gnashed my fetters 
with my teeth, when the glorious sun rose up above 
the battlements of my prison, for a wide prosyect doub- 
les hell of durance. The free wind that whistled 
through the loop-holes of my turret, and the ewallow 
that poised iiself upon the grating of my window, 
seemed to be mocking me with the view of their liberty 
and that rendered my misery more bitter. It was then 
that I vowed eternal glowiog hatred to every thing 
that bears the image of man — aod I have kept my 
vow. 

4 My first thought, after I was set at liberty, wai 
once more my native town. I had no hopes of happi 
ness there, but I had the hope of revenge. My 
heart beat quick and high against my bosom, when I 
beheld, afar off; the spire arising from out the t 
It wae no longor that innocent hearty expectation 
which preceded my first return. The recollection of| 
all the misery, of all the persecution I had experienced 
tSere, aroused my wounds a-bleeding, every nerve a-jar- 
ring within me. I redoubled my pace, I longed toatmrtle 
my enemies with the horror of my aspect— I thirsted 
after new contempts as much as I had ever shuddered 
at the old. 

4 The clocks were striking the hour of vespers as I 
reached the market-place. The crowd was rushing 
to the church-door. I was immediately regonized ; 
every man that knew me shrunk from meeting me 
Of old I had loved the little children, and even now 
seeking in their innocence a refuge from the scorn of| 
others, I threw a small piece of money to the first I saw. 
The boy stared at me for a moment, and then dashed 
the com at my face. Had my bleed boiled * — 
furiously, I might have recollected that I still wore 
my prison beard, and that was eoough to account forj 
the terror of the infant. But nay hand heart had blio- 
ded my reason, and tears, such as 1 had never wept 
leaped down my cheeks. 

4 The child, said I to myself; half aloud, knows not 
who I am, nor whence I came, and yet he avoids me 
like a beast ofprey. Ami then marked upon the 
forehead like Cain, or have I Ceased to be like a man, 
since all men spurn me ? The aversion of the child 
tortured me more than aU my three years slavery, for 
I had done him good, and I could not accuse him ofl 
haring a»*v | 

4 1 sat down in- a wood-yard over against theehureh;! 
what my wishes were I know n#t; but I remember it 
was wormwood to my spirits, thatnone of my old ac- 1 
qnatotances should have vouchsafed me a greeting — 
no, not one. When the yard was locked up, I unwil- 
lingly departed to seek a lodging; in turning the oorn- 


ner of a street, I ran against my Hannah: 4 Mine Host 
of the Son,’ cried she, and opened her arms as if to em- 
brace me— 4 You here again, my dear Wolf; God be, 
thanked for your return 7*— Hunger and wretchedness 
here expressed in scanty raiment ; dire disease 
had marred her countenance ; her whole appearance 
told me what a wicked creature she had become. I saw 
two or three dragoons laughing at Hot through a win- 
dow, aod turned my back, with a lender tough than 
theirs, upon the soldier’s trull. It did me good to 
find that there was something yet lower in the scale of 
of fife than myself I had never loved her. 

4 My mother was dead. My small house had been 
•old to pay my creditors. I asked nothing more. 1 
drew near to no man. All the world fled from me like 
a pestilence, bnt I bad at last forgotten shame. For- 
merly I hated the sight of men, because their con- 
tempt was issnfferable to me. Now I threw myself in 
the way, and found a savage delight in scattering hor- 
ror around me. I had nothing more to lose, why 
then should I conceal myself 1 Men expected no 
geodfromme, why should they have any? I was 
made to bear, the punishment ef sins I had never com- 
mitted. My infamy was a capital, the iuteseat of which 
was not easy to be exhausted. 

‘The whole earth was before me ; in some remote 
province I might prehaps have sustained the character 
of an honest man, but I had lost the desire of being, 
nay, even of seeming such. Contempt and shame had 
taken from me even this last relic of myself,— my re- 
source, now that I had no honor, was to learn to do 
without it. Had my vanity and pride survived 
my infamy, I must have died by my own hand. 

4 What I was to do, I myself knew not. I was de- 
termined r however, to do evil ; of so much I have some 
dark recollection. 1 was resolved to see (he worst of 
my destiny. The laws, said I to myself, are benefits 
to the world, it is fit that I should offepd them; formerly 
I had sinned from levity and necessity, but now I 
sinned from free choice, aod for my pleasure. 

•My first step was to the woods. The chase had 
by degrees become to me as a passion; I thirsted, like* 
a lover after thick brakes and headlong leaps, aod the' 
mad delght all rushing along the bare earth beneatfe 
the pines. Besides, I must live. But these were not 
all. I hated the prince who had published the forest 
edict, and I believed, that in injuring him* I should! 
[only exercise ray natural right of retaliation. The 
chance of being taken no longer troubled me, for now 
I had a bullet for my discoverer, aod I well knew the 
ceruinty of my aim. I slew every animal that came 
near me, the greater part of them rotted where they 
died ; for I neither had the power, nor the wish, to sell 
more than a few of them beyond the barriers. Myself 
lived wretchedly; except on powder and shot, I expen- 
ded nothing. My devastations were dreadful, but no 
suspicion pursued me* My appearance was too poor 
to excite any, and my name had long since been for- 
gotten. 

4 This life continued for several months. One mor- 
ning, according to my custom, I had pursued a stag 
for many miles through the wood. For two hours 
l had in vain exerted every nerve, and at last I bad 
begun te despair of my booty, when, all at once, I per- 
ceived the stately animal exactly at the proper 
distance for my gun — my finger was ready on the trig- 
ger, when of a sudden, my eye was caught with the 
appearance of a hat lying a few paces before me on. 
the ground. I looked more closely, and perceived 
the huntsman Robert Horn, lurking behind a massy 
oak, and taking deliberate aim at the very stag I bad 
been pursuing— at the sight, a deadly coldness crept 
through my limbs. Here was the man I hated above- 
all living things here he was, and within reach of my 
bullet. -At this moment, k seemed tome as if the 
whole world were at the nuixzls of my piece, as if the 
wrath and hatred of a thousand* fives were all qui ve rin g 
in thefinger that should give the murderous pressure. A 
dark fearful unseen hao&was upon, merthe fiogure of my 
destiny pointed irrevocably, to the black momettt. 
My arm shook as with an ague, while I lifted my jpw, * 
my teeth chattered — my breath stood motionless to 
my lpugs. For a minute' the barrel hung unoettaiu 
between the man and the stag— a minute— and aM&er 
and yet one more. Conscience aod reveng e stritfegfed 
fiercely within me, but the dbmon triumphed and the 
huntsman fell dead upon the ground 
‘ My courage fell with, him — —Murderer / ■— fc 
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stammerer! the ‘word slowly. The wood was silent as me,—- hut the sight of an evil-doer gave me heart again ruin ?— To me, after 
I church-yard, distinctly did I hear it — Murderer /— r In my condition, I had reason to fear a good man, fore now remains, bu 
As I drew near, the man yielded up his spirit. Long but none at all to tremble at a ruffian. in meaning well, the i 


stood I speechless by the corpse; at last I forced a wild 
laugh, and cried, 1 No more tales from the wood now 
my friend?' I drew him into the thicket with his face 
upwards ! The eyes stood stiff, and stared upon me. 
I was serious enough, and silent too. The feeliing 
of solitude began to press grievously Upon my 
soul. 

‘Up to this time 1 had been accustomed to rail at the 
over severity of my destiny; now I had done something 


[to be continued.] 

iTcTel la n y. 


rum ?— To me, after nsr eager pursuits, no solid plea- 
sure now remains, but the reflection of a long life spent 
in meaning well, the sensible conversation of a lew 
good lady ephemera* and now and then a kind smile, 
and a tone from the ever amiable brilliant.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION- 
We copy the following detail from the doings of 
the St. Louis Police Office, as reported in the Bulle- 
tin of the 8th ult. We doubt not it is true in every 


of solitude began* press grievously Upon my THE PHILOSOPHIC EPHE ME RON. 0f 

lon i 6 Y 8 7 J t * * n v. ir * - r j - * the St. Louis Police Office, as reported in the Bulle- 

‘Up to this time 1 had been accustomed to rail at the ^ /* 7* t u . titf ult. We doubt not it is true in every 

over severity of my destiny; now I had done something C0 PJ f°^ owu, 8 ™ London Masonic particular :— 

which was not yet punished. An hoar before, no Magazine, of 1793, which we do not recollect of ever George Mortimer Wardwett, * genteel and intel- 

man could have persuaded me that there exisited a seeing before. Every thing which illustrates Franklin's ligent young man, of about thirty years of age, was 

being more wretched than myself. No* I began character, should be treasured up. Whatis our own th *» morning oti charge of being drunk in 

to envy myself for what even than I had been. Tftl _ „ Kllt onA ftt a the streets, and disturbing the peace. He pleaded 

— “Moulin Joly, but one ot a UUle son ger duration.— ^ mU „ ^ i-u< 


‘The idea of God's justice never came into mind. 


iuw« »»■ Vi UU a JU.WVV UVTCl VHIIIV IUIU IIIIUUi ' _ -- . | guilty to the charge, and evidently labored under the 

but l remembered a bewildered vision of ropes, and How little does our own aphemera differ from the greatest emotion. When requested to gite some ac- 
swords, and the dying agonies of a child-murderess, one he so playfully describes:— > count of himself, he replied 

which I had witnessed when a boy. A certain dim You may remember, my dear friend, that when we “Sin— 1 have now arrived at. that ditfenrity of de- 

and fearful idea lay upon my thoughts that my life was lately spent that happy day in the delightful garden gradation which, long ago, I became satisfied would 
forfeit. I cannot recollect every thing. I wished that and sweet society of the Moulin Joly l stopt a little ia one day oi other become my position. Sir, I do not 
Horn were yet alive. I forced myself to call Up all one of our walks, and staid some time behind the com- believe I was born to this. In my youth, when I first 
thn evil the dead man had done when in life, but my pany« We had been shown numberless skeletons of started in the world, my prospects and my hope* were 
memory was sadly gone. Scarcely could 1 recollect a little fly, called an ephemera; whose successive gen- a* bright as the sky which bent over me. I married a 
one of all those thousand circumstances, which a erutions, we were told, were bred and expired wuhin beautiful wife when I was twenty -eight years old, and 
quarter of an hour before had been suffered to blow my the day. I happened to see a living company of them bad acquired a considerable competence'. Sir, I need 
wrath into phrenzy. I could not conceive how or on a leaf, who appeared to be engaged in conversation; not tell you how I loved her ! I see by your counten- 
why I had bfecome a murderer. you know f Understand all the inferior animal tongues: »oee that you know something of human nature, and are 

* I was still standing beside the corpse — I might have my too great application to the study of them, is the already satisfied that 1 am not a common loafer— that I 
stood therefor ever — when I heard the crack of a best reason I can give, for the little progress in your bave been driven to the present extremity by some ex- 
whip, and the creaking of a fruit wagon passing charming language. I listened through curiosity to traoidinafy circumstances. But I will proceed with 
through the wood. The spot where I had done the the discourse of the little creatures; but as they in their my story. 

deed was scarcely a hundred yards from the great national vivacity, spoke three or four together, I could Two years after I was married to my wife— Who was 
path. I must look to mv safety. make but little of their conversation: I found, how- a young English lady of handsome expectations— and 

‘I bounded like a wild deer into the depths of the ever, by some broken expressions, that I heard now bad a beautiful boy to bless me with bis innocent en- 
wood; bot while I was in my race, it struck me that and then, that they were disputing warmly on ths dearments, we received letters from England, announ- 
ce deceased used to have a watch. In order to pass merit of two foreign musicians; one a cousin, the cing the death of my wife’s father, and soliciting me to 
the barriers, I had need of money, and yet scarcely other a muscheto; in which dispute, they spent their come to England immediately, for the purpose of set- 
could I muster up courage to approach the place of time, seemingly as regardless of the shortness of life, tling up the affairs of the deceased, and receiving my 
blood. Then I thought for a moment of the devil, as if they had been sure of living a month. Happy portion of the estate. I immediately made prepara- 
and, J believe, confusedly, of the omnipresence of God people ! thought I, you live certainly under a mild bobs for my departure, and leaving my wife ubder the 
I called up all my boldness, and strode towards the government, since you have no public grievances to protection of an intimate friend, whose name waxHCmw 
spot, resolved to dare eaith and hell to the combat. I com plain of, nor any subject of contention, but the Anson Willoughby, (d — m him!) I Net sail for England, 
found what I had expected, and a dollar or two besides perfections or imperfection of foreign music. I turned My business detained me longer than 1 had anticipated 
in a green silk purse. At first I took all, but a sudden my head from them to an old grey-headed one, who and I began to feel the most intense anxiety in regard 
thought siezed me. It was neither that I feared, nor was single on another leaf, and talking to himself. Be- * my family. The letters which I received from my 
that I was ashamed to add another crime to murder, ing amused with his soliloquy, I have put it down in wife grew brief and unfrequent, sometimes startling 
Nevertheless, so it was, I threw back the watch, and writing, in hopes it will likewise amuse her, to whom mo with their abruptness. Just before the final step# 
half the silver. I wished to consider mvseU* I am so much indebted, for the most pleasing of all in regard to my wife’s portion were about to be com- 
as the personal enemy, not as the robber of the amusements; her delicious company, and heavenly pleted, I received a letter from America, written by an 
•lain. harmony. “ It was,” says be, “ the opinion of learned old friend of mv father’s family, warning me to hasten 

‘Again I rushed towards the depth of the forest. I philosophers of our race, *ho lived and flourished long home if I would preserve my future happiness and the 
knew that the wood extended for four Germau miles before my time, that this vast world, the Mouliu Joly, honor of my wife! Imagine my dismay ! I hur- 
(about twenty English measure) northwards, and there could itself subsist more than 18 hours: and I found ried home, leaving my business still unsettled, and ar- 
bovdered upon the frontier. Till the sub was high in there was some foundation for that opinion, sines by rived in time to find my hearth desolate, my wife eloped 
heaven I ran on breathless. The swiftness of my the apparent motion of the great luminary, that gives with my friend Willoughby, and my boy— my darling 
flight had weakened the force of my conscience, and life to all nature, and which in my time, has* declined boy— in the Orphan Asylum— an object of public 
its vigor. A thousand dismal forms floated before my evidently towards the ocean at the end of our earth, charift 1 

eyes; a thonsaod knives of despair and agony were it must then finish its course— be extinguished in the Willoughby had represented himself as a-rioh- pUn- 
in my breast. Between a life of restless fear, aad a vi- waters that surround us— and leave the world in cold ter from Alabama, and that he was s0oUrfiiog at the 


in my breast. Between a life of restless fear, 


I that he was sOjoUrOiog at the 


olent death, tha alternative was fearful, but choose I and darkness, necessarily producing universal death north for the purpose of regaining his health. Pla- 
muat. I had not the heart to leave the world by self- and destruction. I have lived seven of these hours; cing my child under proper protection, 1 flew in 
murder, yet scarcely could I bear the idea of remain- a great age.no less than four hundred &twenty minutes pursuit of the destroyer of my peace, with imr heart 
iogin it. Hesitating between the certain miseries of of time. How very few of us continue so long ! I have burninkfor revenge. At Montgomery, Ala., I learn; 
life, and the untried terrors of eternity, alike unwilling seen generations born, flourish, and expire. My pre- ed that Willoughby had boon there, io company with 
to live and to die, the sixth hour of my flight passed sent friends are the children and grand-children of the a lady, who he called his wife— that he had been for 
over my head— an hour full of wretchedness, such as friends of my youth, who are 'low, aim! no more ; and years a notorious black-leg and swindler, and had gone 
no man can utter, such as God himself in mercy will I must soon follow them; for by the course of nature, to Mobile, leaving his wife (w*y wife !)> behind, i n cir- 
apareto me, even to me, upon the scaffold. though stiff in health, I carnet expect to live above cumstances of destitution. After waiting, fee tome 

‘Again I started on my feet. I drew my hat over seven or eight minutes longer. What now avails all time, she borrowed money of some of the citizens and 
my eyes, as net being able to look lifeless nature in my toil and labor in amassing honey dew on this leaf, ollowedhim. .... 

the fece, and was rushing instinctively along the line which I cannot live to enjoy? what the political strug- Mad with rage and disappointment, I pursued- At 
<of a small foot path* which drew me into the very heart gles I have been engaged in, foi the good of ray com- Mobile I lost all traces of the rdhun mo m* wretched 


Mobile I lost all traces < 


villain and hi* wretched 


of the wilderness, when a rough stern voice imraedi- patriot Inhabitants of the bush, or my philosophical victim. I proceeded to Now-Orleans; and i oi ffibkidg 
ately in front of me cried, * Halt!’ The voice was studies for the benefit of our race in general! for in inquiries of the dafferont boats, I was tow by the esp- 
rfose to me, fori had forgotten myself, and never politics (what can laws do without morals f) ortxr pre- tain of one them engaged in running to St. Louts, that 
looked a yard before me during the whole race. I sent race of ephemeras will, in a very few minutes be- a woman answering the description I gave, had gorta 
^lifeed my eyes, and, and saw a tall savage-looking mao come corrupt, like those of other nnd older bushes, up the river otrhfor boat some time since. I iramedi- 
. advancing towards me, with a ponderous club in his and consequently, as wretched : and in philosophy bow utely embarked for this place, sir; aad my money oe- 
hani His figure was of gigantfc size, so at least I small our progiess ; Alas! art is long and life is abort, ing neatly exhausted, I was compelled to take passage 
thought, on my first alarm ; his skin was of a dark My friends would comfort me with the idea of a name r on deck. I arrived here in a stato or complete destitu^. 
mulatto yellow, in which the white of his fierce- eyes they^ say I shall leave behind me; and they tell mb, I tieo; and being unable to learn any thing of my Wife 
were fearfully prominent. Instead ef a girdle, he had have lived long enough to nature and to glory. But or die villain Willoughby, I became discouraged and 
sr piece sailcloth twisted over his green woollen coat, what will fame be to an ephemera, who oo longer ex- disheartened. The bottle was my resort. 1 mingled 
.and in it I saw abroad bare batcher’s knife, and a ists ? and what will become of all history in the 18th with the' vilest of the vile ; and, last mght was persuaded 
pistol. The summons was repeated, and a strong arm hour, when the world itself, even the whole MeuHu by several others, to visit a heuee of ill .ante. I enter, 
held me fast. The sound of human voice had terrified Joly, shall come to its end, and be buried in universal ed— and the first object that met my gaze wa *my mfe r 


tad gone 
i named i- 
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resigning her tender cheek, which I had not suffered 
“even the winds of Heaven to visit too roughly,” to 
disgusting caresses. Sir, sir, I became mad ! 1 can 

tell no more, but that I rushed from the house, invo- 
king the most impious maledictions upon him who had 
been the cause of so much misery and anguish, and 
found myself this morning in the situation which you 
behold me. Sir, nothing which you can inflict will be 
a punishment to roe, and you can bestow no greater fa- 
vor than to take my life. I have lived too long — I am 
leady to die.” 

He was discharged. 

THE PIEDMONTESE SHARPER. 

In the year 1695, a Piedmontese, who styled him- 
self, count Carassa, came to Vienna, and privately 
waited on the prime minister, pretending he was sent 
by the Duke of Savoy on a very important affair, which 
they two were to negociate without the privity of the 
French court. At the same time he produced his cre- 
dentials. in which the duke’s seal and signature were 
exactly imitated. He met with a very favourable recep- 
tion, and, without affecting any privacy, took upon him 
the title of envoy extraordinary from the court of Sa- 
voy. He had several conferences with the imperial 
council, and made so great a figure in the most distin- 
guished assemblies, that once at a private concert at 
court, the captain of guard denying him admittance, he 
demanded satisfaction in his master’s name, and the 
officer tyas obliged to ask his pardon. His first care 
was to ingratiate himself with the Jesuits, who at that 
time bore a great sway at court; and in order to this, 
he went to visit their church, which remained unfin- 
ished, as they pretended from the low circumstances 
of the society, he asked them how much money would 
complete it. An estimate to the amount of two thou- 
sand lonis-d’ors being laid before him, Carassa assured 
them of his constant attachment to their order ; that he 
had gladly embraced such a public opportunity of 
shewing Ins esteem for them, and that they might 

immediately proceed to finishing their church. In _ 

consequence of his promise, he sent that very day the j being admiiistered, the Court had decided that' accor- 
two thousand louis-d'ors, at which stint the charge had d io{ , to the Revised Statutes, the oath could be legal- 


ceremonies of his religion. Upon being asked bewhe 
was sworn in China* he said he went into the temple 
before the gods and read certain passages from a Chi- 
nese bible, then took a vessel of salt which he sprinkled 
on the ground, after which ceremony, he went before 
the Maudlin and gave his testimony. New York 
being unprovided with Chinese temples and idols it 
was of couvse found impossible to swear the witness 
according to law, and the party was obliged to lose 
the benefit of his testimony, until the court consider 
the matter further.— N. York Sun of Friday . 

The Journal of Commerce of Saturday says:. 

The witness appeared in court again to-day, and on 
being questioned by Judge Scott, he said that there 
were various ceremonies attending the taking an oath 
in China* some of which might be dispensed with, 
and yet the witness eonsider himself equally bound to 
tell the tiuth. In addition to what he said the day 
before, he now mentioned that a witness sometimes 
holds a lighted torch in his hand, but that 
this omitting to do 90, or to use some other cere- 
monies, such as spitting on the ground, are not 
necessary to render the oath binding and valid* 

It would be sufficient, he said, to have the oath 
admistered in the following: manner, whieh was accor- 
dinglydo e. The p’a'nt ft* knelt down, and the witnesi 
took in his hand what he called the Chinese Bible, 
and the Judge, as does the Mandarin in such cases, 
told the witness to tell the truth. The witness then 
handed the Bible to the plaintiff. The witness then 
took a China cup in bis hand, and held it while the 
witness read aloud a small portion of the Chinese Bible. 
When the witness stopped reading the plaintiff handed 
him the cup, which the latter dashed against the ground 
with much vehemence of manner, and of course broke 
: it in pieces. The witness then shut up the book, and 
witness and plaintiff then kissed it, and the plaintiff| 
stood up. Tt*e plaintiff then required the Judge to put 
his, the plaintiffs name in that part of the Bible which 
he had read, which the Judge did, and the witness 
then began io give his evidence. Prior to the oath 


been computed 
He was very sensible this was a part he could not act 
long without being detected ; and that this piece of 
generosity might not be at his own expense,, he invited 
a great number of ladies of the first rank to supper and 
a ball. Every one of the guests had promised to be 
there; but he complained to them all of the ill returns 
made to his civilties, adding, that he had been often 


ly adminstered as it was the form in which oaths were 
sometimes sworn in China. 

The difficulty in relation to the wituess being sworn 
in a temple was obviated by the witness stating that 
their Chinese Courts are held in their temples, or 
as he culled them, Churches. So that a Temple and 
Court of Justice in China is one and the same thing.— 
- .What he called a Bible is a small book iu the form of a 

disappointed, as the ladies made no scruple of breaking , pamphlet containing a portion of the writings of Con- 
their word on such occasions, aod, in a jocular way, | fu C ! OU »» In the Chinese language, and having a Man- 
insisted on a pledge frpm every lady for their appear- I Erin’s signature on the cover, to attest its being a gen- 


anceatthe time appointed. One gave hjm a ring, 
another* a pearl necklace, a third a pair of ear-rings, a 
fourth a gold ’watch, and several such trinkets, to the 
amount of twelve thousand dollars. On the evening 
appointed not one of the guests were missing; but it 
may easily be conceived, what a damp it struck upon 
the whole assembly, when it was at last found that the 
gay Piedmontese wa$a sharper, and had disappeared. 
Nor had the jesuitsany great reason to applaud them- 
selves on the success of their dissimulation ; for a few 
days before his departure, the pretended count, put- 
ting on an air of deep concern, placed himself in the 


uine copy of the work. 


Thk Queen’s Marriage.— It is now definitely un- 
derstood that Queen Victoria his plighted her truth to 
Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, and that the marriage is 
to take place in April or May next. The Prince, with 
his father and brother, has just gone home, after some 
weeks sojourn at Windsor Castle where he received 
marked recognition as the favored youth — always at 
her Majesty’s elbow when “walking on the terrace,” 
or said amen in the chapel — when she rode on horse- 
back, or in the pony plueton — ^vhen she dined, and 
way of the emperor’s confessor, who inquiring into j when she danced. Albert is three months younger 
the cause of his apparent melancholy, he intrusted ; than the royal spinster, and they say he is a very de- 
him with the important secret, that he was short of cent looking lad.' 

money at a“ juncture when eight thousand lonis-d’ors i It appears that young Albert’s mother died when 
were immediately wanted for his master’s affair, to be dis- j he was twelve years old, and his father the duke, being 
tiibuted at the imperial court. The jesuits, lo whom j acquainted with the dutchessofKent, placed the young 
he had given a recent instance of his liberality by so < prince under her charge. A residence of three years 
large a donation, immediately furnished *him with the ’at Kensington palace, as playmate and fellow-student 
sum he wanted; and with this acquisition, and the of Miss Victoria, even to the matter of music lessons 
ladies', pledges, he thought he had carried his 'under the same teacher, might account for a mutual 
far enough, and very prudently withdrew from j childish affection if no more — and twas perhnps ‘this 


Vienna. 


A CHINESE WITNESS. 

A cause was yesterday tried in the Marine Court in 
which a Chinese was called as a witness. He was ob- 
•jected to on Account of his not believing in a God. — 
Upon being questioned/ he replied that he believed 
in a great many Gods— that in his country - the tem- 
ples 4 *re full of them. Our Revised Statutes provide 
that $very witness believing in any other than.the Chr is- 
tian Vefigieo, shall be sworn according to the peculiar 


same,' as Pat says, which induced a refusal on her part 
of the Prince of Orange, (junior) and him of Cambridge. 
This chimes too with the policy of declining an alli- 
ance with a greater power, which might entangle Eng- 
land in its quarrels— and as for Catholics of any power, 
they have no chance in the game. If it’s a love match 
then, and the husband worth the having, long life to 
them and a wprthy line of Kings! , 

According to one of the catchpenny “Memoirs” of 
Prince Albert, he finished his education at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, where he was under the tutorship of 


SchJegei, the celebrated Shaktpeare critic. The same 
high authority states that on returning from a tour last 
autumn, after the coronation at London, he found in 
j his chamber a beautiful portrait of Victoria, painted by 
Chalon, and forwarded to him by the lady herself! — 
Happy pair! 

A M E RICA « M A il FlT REcl 8 TER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, DEC. 14, 1809. 

%* New Subscribers to the Register, can be 
furnished, with the back numbers from the commence- 
ment. 

Ourselves.— I t is our intention occasionally, to 
send duplicate copies of the Register, with a pros- 
pectus, to those of our friends, whom we think will 
take an interest in circulating the paper. We wish 
those to whom they may be went, to enclose them and 
send them to their friends. By doing so, they will 
much oblige us. 

Postage. — Wc are glad to perceive, that this Sub- 
ject is beginning to claim the public attention. The 
preseut rates, are unreasonably high, atfJ neither adapt- 
ed to the actual necessities of the revenue, nor accord 
with the genius of our government. The post-office 
department should never be a source revenue. The 
covering of annual expenditure, is all that can be 
asked or expected. The whole subject of postage, 
we understand, is to be brought before Congress, 
this Winter, and wc trust that the people, will 
unite, by petition, and otherwise, in instructing 
their representatives, to modify the present exac- 
tions. 

There is one particular feature, connected with the 
present post office regulations, w hich* has always ap- 
peared to us as impolitic and oppressive. It is that 
which relates to periodicals, and particularly those re- 
ceived by printers. By the present law, one printer 
m?ty receive a newspaper in exchange for his own, 
without being compelled to pay tho’postege on it.— 
But if he receive a pamphlet or magazine, although 
published periodically, he is compelled to pay l£ cent 
postage per sheet if within 100 miles, and 2h cents, if 
over that distance. * Now the fact is conceded, that 
the object of giving printers this privilege, is flmt 
through them they may communicate the earliest and 
best intelligence* at the cheapest rate, to their various 
readers. It this, then, is the policy of the Government 
why put an effectual bar, on this wholesome regula- 
tion, by shutting oft* the the very best matter that the 
press produces ? We all know' that the Knickerbock- 
er, Southern Literary Messenger, and many other 
literary magazines we might mention, are each of more 
intrinsic worth to an editor, than a bushel of the oidi- 
nary exchange papers. Take, for instance the 
Knickerbocker, which we believe is five sheets. Every 
printer who receives this work out of the State, must 
pay fifteen cents postage on it, and if such, printer 
sends his paper, fortunately in exchange the, Knicker- 
bocker is compelled to pay the postage, the post master 
telling him thatiis he prints a inaga&ine, he has none 
of the privilegeS'Of the newspaper. The. tendency of 
this is to deprive one branch of the public press from 
the intelligence of the other. For it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that the editor of a magazine, which 
is chiefly made up of original matter, will send his 
paper in courtesy to one, of little use to him, and 
then pay the postage on the one received in exchange. 
This matter we think is of vital importance to the 
editors of newspapers, and we trust, they will use their 
best edeavocs to have it remedied. As the law now 
stands, or is construed, it appears to us, to be giving 
th* press privileges with one hand and taki&g them away 
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with the other. The sprit of the law never contem- 
plated this paradox. 

The Manor Difficulties, which has been the all- 
engrossing topic, for the last fifteen days, is likely by 
the appearance of things, to hare an end— at least for 
the present. On Monday last the uniform companies 
of this city were ordered to the scene of action; on 
Tuesday three companies came from Troy, and on 
Thursday 500 troops arrived under the command ofj 
Oen. Averill. Orders were likewise sent to New York, 
directing the commanding general of that place, to 
hold himself in readiness with two thousand troops, 
at two hours notice. All these warlike preparation?! 
however are now rendered unnecessary by the las 1 
news from the Sheriff, who is permitted to do his duty 
Unmolested. Gen. Averill, and his troops were dis- 
missed yesterday* and the public feeling is fast returning 
to its quietness. 

I Low long we shall be suffered to remain in this state 
is a matter for conjecture. We understand that many, 

these 41 misguided citizens,” threaten to enact the 
same scenes over, on some future occasion; which we 
suppose means, when another year's rent becomes due. 
Whether this outrage on the public peace will be suf- 
fered to pass unpunished, is for time to determine. If| 
the ringleaders are imprisoned, and the expense of this 
affair is enforced on all who have participated in it, it 
will forever put a stop to “manor” rebellions. But if] 
atempo rising and pusilanimous policy is to govern, it 
will add strength and countenance to mob-law through- 
out the state and we may assuredly expect another af- 
fray within the year. We do not wish to be inviduous, 
and we cannc t but help as the friends of order,and law, 
to repudiate in the strongest terms the idea held out to 
these misguided men, that the legislature can or will 
give them any redress. If these anarchists “ lay this 
flattering unctioji to their souls,” they will be most 
grievously disappointed. A legislature dare not abro 
gate a contract, and such is their ease. The laws have 
been violated, and these men must be punished. We 
have already too much agrarian principle among us in 
theory. Do not let us carry it out into practice, uu 
less we are determined to become a natioe of anarchists. 
Do not let us if we have one spark of the love of coun- 
try, allow our laws to be trodden upon, as they have 
been in this instance, with impunity. Let the trans 
gressar leel that his punishment is certain. Justice 
demands it. ' 

Extraordinary Surgical operation. — The last 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, gives an inter, 
esting account of the removal of the upper jaw, with a 
large portion of the molar boqe, performed by Dr. War- 
ren of that city. The unfortunate patient was about 
60 years of age, and had been affected “ with a faugoid 
disease in the antrim, of a dreadful painful kind. The 
tumour was of a sugar loaf form, occupying the right] 
side of the face, aod had forced its way through the 
cavities pertaining to the maxillary bone. The right 
eye was compressed and inflamed, and the cavities of] 
the nostrils partly filled by the tumour.” The patient 
supported die trying operation without a groan, aod 
at the'conclusion, undressed himself, before retiring 
to bed. In a fortnight he was well enough to leave his 
room. The Journal says, that it was the first opera- 
tion of the kind evet performed in the U. S. • 

Beau Bruhkell.— We observe an article going the 
rounds of the newspapers, in which this celebrated per- 
, sonage, is said to be confined in a mad house. Some 
• very amusing things are related of him, in his present 
situation, illuatrative of his character. But unfortn 
Hately for Brummel, and his paragraphists, he took i 


into his head to die some ten years ago, and spoil what 
otherwise would have been a good newspaper article. 
Ala* ! poor Yorick ! 


The New Orleans papers of the 27th ult. contain 
advices from Houston and Galveston to the 22nd.— 
No mention is made of the capture of Matamoras, 
heretofore reported, and the story is probably un- 
true. 


News.— Pretty much all the news of the late diffi- 
culties in the county, were received from New York.— 
According to those well informed journals, all the 
bridges have been destroyed, several times, many lives 
have been lost, some barns burned, with divers other 
strange things. AH this is undoubtedly owing to the 
present facilities in travelling. 

The Address of Companion Mix, on out first pago, 
will occupy a portion of three of our numbers. The 
Address exhibits a great deal of close research, and 
will prove acceptible to those of our readers who look 
above the arch. 


CANAL TOLLS. 

The amount received on all theNew Yoik State canals 
in the month of November, is as follows : 

In 1838 199,964 18 

In 1839 187,349 41 

(£/**Thoae Brethren who subscribed the prospectus 
for the Masonic Register, by me circulated, and who 
have not paid for the same to me, or Br. Mix, will 
oblige me much by sending the same to Br. L. G. 
Hofftoan, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
to send such rnonoy free of postage. 

BLANCHARD POWERS. 

Bennington, Nov. 19, 1839. 

NOTICE. 

(£7* Agreeable to the By-Laws of Mount Vernon 
Lodge, No. 3, the members thereof, are hereby Sum- 
moned to meet at St. John's Hall, on Thursday evening 
next, at 7 o -clock, for the purposes of election and the 
payment of annual dues. 

By order of the W. M. 

JOHN HURDIS, Sec’y. 

China.— By latest accounts, we find that the trade 
between thi* country and the Celestial Empire is 
resumed; the captain of each American ship sign- 
ing a bond, that he brings no opium; and subjecting 
himself to some unknown pains and penalties in 
case of any opium being found in his vessel.— 
All direct trade is stopped with England, until the 
arrival of dispatch * from the British government, when 
we shall probably have to record the entertainment of] 
“the Bull in the China shop.” In the meantime con 
siderable trade will be carried on by means of Ame- 
rican vessels*— JV. Y. Sunday Atlas. 

DYSPEPSIA. 

In older times— in days of the revolution— when 
sons worked willingly in the forest and the fields and 
partook of the simple but substantial fare of their own 
farms ; when daughters wore thick shoes, loose gowns 
and labored at the spinning-wheel and loom, such dis- 
eases as consumption and dyspepsia wee seldom cr 
ever known. Doctors were rare acquaintances then. 
Bat, now, if a young man would appear respectable, 
he must carry a green bag to court rather shan a bag 
to mill ; he must wield a yard stick rather than a hoe 
or shovel; and as for young ladies; alas! their shoes 
must be of kid, thin as wafers; their chests must be 
pent up in corsets as closely as a Chinese foot, and 
their time must be spent in spinning street-yam, thrum- 
ming the piano forte, or discoursing sentimental songs. 
All these fashions are prejudicial to human life and 
health. Oh, that feshion would take the right direc- 
tion, and go npon the maxim of sanctioning nothing 
whieh interferes with the laws of health. Then would 
the hopes of our couotry brighten, and individuals 
would enjoy- an amount of comfort which is now too 
willingly butjblindly sacrificed to false tastes . — Maine 
Cultivator. 


Zap he, the German boy who shot his comrade in 
the woods near Jeffer9onvute, la., a few weeks since, 
has been tried and acquitted of intentional murder.— 
The case is the most 9io£ular on record. Four Ger- 
man boys it seems from the the testimony/ went out a 
bird hunting with a single gun, which was carried by 
Zaphe, who was the oldest, and scarce 14. After be- 
ing in the woods together some time and killing one 
bird, Zaphe told the other boys he would shoot them 
‘moose dead,' and immediately shot down one of them. 
No motive could be assigned by the surviving boys for 
the act of Zaphe. 

There had been no quarrel or disagreement among 
them. The comrades of Zaphe bound up the wounds 
of their fallen companion with handkerchiefs, prayed 
ever the body, in which they were joined by Zaphe. 
He then dragged the body to some logs, struck his 
victim on thehead with a club, and concealed the 
corpse under leaves and rubbish, all the time threaten- 
ing the other hoys that he would ‘shoot them mouse 
dead' if they informed of what he bad done. He direc- 
ted the boys to say that their companion had fallen into 
the river, and such was the terror his threats excited, 
that the boy?, who were quite young, persisted in the 
story Zaphe had taught them for some days. AH the 
boys were intelligent, and belonged to respectable Ger- 
man families. The trial excited great interest, and was 
altogether a strange affair . — Cleveland Herald . 


At Cobleskill, on the eve. of the 5th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Deifenporf, Mr. Abraham Shell, of Scho- 
harie, to Miss Catharine Beliinger, of die former 
place. 

On Wednesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wilker- 
so n, Mr. John A. E. Williams, to Miss Catharine 
Robinson, both of Prescott. 

In this city, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Jacob Leon- 
ard, jr. Wm. Walters, of West Troy, to Martha Bur- 
ley, of the city of Troy. 


At Watertown, Jefferson co., N. Y. on the 16th 
inst.. Rev. Z. Rogers Ely, late Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, at Deep River. Conn., aged 30 
years. 

At Monticello, Sullivan county, on the 4th insL, Ran- 
dal S. Street, esq., counseUor at law, jn the 69tb year 
of his age. 

Oh the. 26th ult., at his residence in New Pahz, 
Walls Lake esq, aged 66 years. 

At Bedford, Wescbester county, ?ery suddenly, 
on Mondaygevening, the 17th nit. Col John H. Smith, 
clerk of the county Westchester, aged 43 years. 

Yesterday afternoon, Rachel Ann, youngest daugh- 
ter of Daniel D. Winne, 14 months. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y. suddenly, on the morning of the 
29th ult., of hemorrage of the lungs, Dr. Thojnas B. 
Downing, in the 27th year of bis age. 

Last evening, Robert Stewart, in the 72d year of bis 
age. 


mtaW BOOKS received afWTc LITTLE' 8 Book- 

Moore’s new poem, “Alcrphron.” 

Bulwer's new Play, “The ass Captain/’ 

Poe's Tales oftke Grotesque and Arabesque, t ?ol«. 

Memoirs of Charles Mathews, iho comedian, contin- 
ued. 

Countess of fclessington's new Book, “Tbs Govern- 
ess/* 2 to!?. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute* 

Bell’s Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. 

The Gentlemen's Magazine for Dey ember, with plates. 

And all tbs Anaals and Illustrated Works for 1840. 

THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 

Is Published every Entmrduy by L. CL HOFFMAN 
OPPOSITE THE RAOLB TAVERN, 4LIAST. 

Tethi. — T o city subscribers, Tw Dollars ami Fifty 
Cents a/ ear. To subscriber! wke receive their papers 
by mail, Two Dollars , payable os the reeeipt of the 44b 
Number. No subscription received for less term .'than 
ene year. Back numbers*! at ail times furnished. 

“ A post master may enclose money in a letter to the 
publisher of a oswspaper, to pay the subscription of a 
third person, and FRANK the letter, if written by him- 
self- Post Master General. 
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LttaieiyHswfmls* 
TO > 4 MAR1ETTE," 

Wh*t joys Earth can rive we may call 
How fasting are they f 
Soon dark sorrow Monies like frost onfloweo, 
And sweeps them away, 

Mariette. 

Then, when pleasures fly from our embrace. 
And our hearts are sad, 

Phantoms will oft some and lake their place. 
But make us not glad, \ 

Marietta. 

One many worship, the fiend Despair, 

In Hope** garments dressed— 

Ah ! little think they the spirit there, 

Is unblessed, unblessed, . 

Marietta. 

They dream of pleasures on Earth again, 

And die as they dream ; . 

But heavenly Hope can banish all pain, 

And Lore reigns supreme, ' 

v Marietta. 

How the heart pants for the bright abode 

Of Eternal Lore ! — . , , 

Religion, sweet guide makes bright the road 

From Earth toiotP, Marlette . 

Pureand bright, like a gem of even. 

Shine thou Mariette; . 

Sol^t^ttho^ . 100 wllt,nheaven ® w c 

Alban y Doc. 1839* ■ - 

Om Amm km Mwoeie RegitUr s» 4 Literary ConptnUs* 

TO— 

Some, ’tis said, hate an Eril Eye^ 

And they who meet it, droop ****** 

Or linger long ;>dtnevbr ftieet. 

Aught ra life that the world caHs sweet. 

Now woe is me ; for I have seen. 

That which trine hath Evil been ^ 

’Twas not the Eye of an Eva one— 

I fear no witch’s malison— 

Yet am I bound by witchery, 

And vainly struggle to be free i 

Alas ! I may not break the spell 

That hath wrought its work So su£ and well ; 

Flinging dark shadows o’er my mind. 

Till my thoughts are sad. Yes, oft I find 
A phantom with me as I rove, 

And some do call that spirit love ! 

I little thought, when pleased the while, 

Of witchery in Ella’s smile ; 

As well expect, when skies are fair, 

The lightning shaft of death from there . 

, But oh ! the heart is a subtle thing. 

And we (mow not oft when passions spring, 

Till w* dud them reason mastering. 

Albany. Dec. J839. 

TO ♦ • * 

BY R. MONTGOMERY. 

Oil, Lady. ! in my boyish tapurt- 

Perchance thou see’st me gay as young. 
The happy stove, of Pleasure’* power, . i. 
With rapture m my heart and tongue. 

Yet tMnk n« thus I ever seem. 

As though no grief did e’ er annoy 
There’s darkness mth e b righ test dressy 
And sorrow in tfeb sweetest joy ! 

Alone amid thfe world I move, 

With scarce k smile or tear for me, 

Aod not a heart to share the love 
Of Unaffected sympathy : 

Without it, What can realms bestow 
Of all that mingling natures feel?— 

It is to kindred mind we owe 
The rapture Time delights to steel. 


But may no cfendy i 

Upon the sunshine of the lot. 

And all that dims my gayest mood 
In thy fresh feeling be forgot s 

May Heaven attend thee ? wheresoe'er 
The winging years may waft thee on ; 

And nothing mar that blissful air 
All eyes have loved to look upon ! 

A MASONIC SONG. 

Not the Actions of Greece, nor the dreams of old Rome: 
Shall with visions mislead, or with meteors consume , 
No Pegasus’ wings ipy short soarings misguide; 

Nor raptures detain roe on Helicon* side. 

AU clouds now dissolve ; from the East beams the day— 
Truth rises in glory and wakens the lay. 

The Eagle-ey’d Muse— sees the light— Alls the grove 
With the song of Free Masons, ofPriendship and Love! 

Inspir’d with the theme, the Divinity flies; 

And thron’d on a rainbow— before her arise 
Past, Present, and Future— with splendid array, 

In Masonic succession, their treasures display. 

She views murder'd Merit by ruffian -hand tall, 

Aod the grave gives its dead up, at fellowship’s call ! 
While the Craft, by their badges, their innoceace prove; 
And the song of Free Masons is Friendship and Love. 

From those ages remote, see the Muse speeds her way , 
To join in the glories, the Present display. 

In freedom and friendship, she sees the true band, 
With their splendor and virtues illumine the land. 
Religion’s pure beam breaks the vapours of night, 

And from darkness mysterious, the Word gives the 
light! 

While the Lodge here below, as the choirs from above. 
Join the song of Free Masons in Friendship and Love. 

That the Future might keep what the Present bestows 
In rapture prophetic the goddess arose. 

As she sung through the skies, angels echo’d the sound 
And the winds bore the notes to the regions around l 
The kind proclamation our song shall retain i 
’Twr9 — ‘That Masonry long may its lustre maintain : 
4 And till Time be no more, our Fraternity prove, 

‘That the objects we aim at, are Friendship and Love. 

OLD WINTER IS COMING. 

Old Winter is coming again— alack ! 

. How icy and cold is he ! 

He cares not a pin for a shivering baok— 

H»*» a saucy old chap to white and Mark 
He whistles his chiUs with a wonderful knack, 

For ho comes from a cold counties ! 

A witty old fellow this Winter is— 

A mighty old fellow for glee ! 

He cracks his jokes oh the pretty sweet miss — 

Thp wrinkled old maiden, unfit tp kiss. 

And freezes the dew of their ftp* for this 
Is the way for old fellows like he ! 

Old Winter’sa frolicsome Made I wot— 

He is wild ia his humour, and free! 

He’H whistle along, for “ the want of his thought,” 
And set all the warmth of our furs at naught, 

And ruffle the laces by prstty girls bought- 
A frolicsome fellow is he ! 

Old Winter is blowing his gusts along. 

And merrily shaking the tree ! 

From morning ’till night he will sing his song— 

Now moaning, and short?— now howling,, and long 
His voice ia loud— for his lungs are strong— 

A merry old fellow is he ! . . 

Old Wititer’s a tough old fellow fer blows. 

As tough as ever you see! 

He wifi trip up our trotters, aad read our clothes, 
And stiffen our limbs from our Angers to toes — 

Ho minds not the cries of his friends er his foes— 

A tough old fellow-is he ! 

A cunning old fellow is Winter, they my, 

A canning old fellow is he J 
He peeps in. the crevices day by day. 

To tee how we’re passing our timo away— 

And. marks all our doings from grave to gay-*- • 

I’m aAmid he is peeping at me f 


'Si -*-‘ c 


THE WITHERED EQS$* ... v T 
I weald not give this wither’d Aower ■-** - - 

For all the garlands you could tqrine, * * 

It makes me think of many an hour . 

When love, and hope, and youth were mine J,/. 
Its blushes, like my- cheeks, are dead; . 

But, oh ! there lingers a perfume, n 

Like memory of pleasures fled, / x, . 

That half revives its faded bloom ! A r, 

This Rose was given me on the day 
I first began to know love’s power; 

It was the fairest Rose of May- 
Alas ! it was an emblem flower ! 

So bright, so purely bright it teem’d, 

I dreamt not that a canker lay 
Within its breast: — had I but dream’d 
Aright, I should not weep to-day ! 

I placed it in my bosom, near 
The new-found heart exchanged for "cl 
The flower methought'ahed one cold teaTf-wm 
Which chill’d awlule itA burning shrift* &• sm* 
Day after day I saw it sink, \ ‘ ^ / 

As Love took wing for newer bowers: * ?a * 3,4 0 
Alas ! that there should be suen link ! J,; * m * £ ‘°V : 
‘Twixt fickle hearts aod fading flow##? 
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— oomplete combination of every thing u . , w - m 
eooking sieve, being regnal I y adapted^ tgqNftfe atiW 
wood or coal at a saving «f 30 per cent hi eitW. kin d pf 
.fuel. Those wbe have heretofore conceived any e£je'e- 
tions to using eoal for culinaiy operations, will W poA* 
fed ly satisfied of the utility of these stoves by calling at 
No. 6 Green at., Albany. Every stove will bo winanfe4 
to give satisfaction, or the purchase money wlllAe re- 
funded. For sale only by the subscribers, iu No 7 , & 
Green street. :jih ou - 

HAWEflfrBAENt. 

^JlCHOL A§ N1CKLEBY, complete— Life and Adven- 
•*- ™ tores of Nicholas Niokleby, by Cbas. Diohona, (Bhx) , 
with illustrations, complete in one vol. 

Curtis on health: simplicity of living : observations on - 
the preservation of health in infancy, youth, manhood and: 
age, London edition. 

Fart XI pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy of 
Errors. ' 

The band Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hail'd 
Book, the Hand Book of Bfagic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and 8entiment of Flowers, the Angler’s Hgfid:* 
Book of Domestic Cookery, Ac. „ , . . 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bonn&tr ’* 
morrocco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated . drew ; 
ings from natnre, with historical account ofCenetantt#& 
pie, and description of the plates. . . / ■ , ^ 

American Almanac, for 1840. . . 

Socond series of the School Library. SO TolnmirnfAsr 
$20, in a case, for sale by “txJM. ■ 

S ObK OF THE BOUDOIH for 1840, ir Colin of 
Queen Victoria; a series of portraits oft lithlht ef 
the nobility of Great Britain, beautifully oamptd by 
the Findena, with illustrations in verse, sup bound 
in morocco imperial quarto. 

The Iris, prose, poetry, and arts* far 1840, With largo 
and beautifully engraved plates and Ametfal * piosr souo 
borders, in a new and unique style, edited by Mary 
Russell Mitfordsplondidly bound in T urkey morocso and 
gold, imperial 4to- 

Character aad Costume for 1 840, 21 illustrations design- 
ed &n<l drawn from nature, with descriptive letter press, 
handsomely bound in morocb o and gold imperial 4to. 

Gems of beauty far 1840, displayed in 12 highly fin- 
isbed engravings, with illustrations, by tbeConntosa of 
Blessington, riohly bound in green silk and gold quarto. 
These _ splendid works have arrived may ho 

seen at • •, - -- 

W. C. LITTLE’S Vljtefere. 1 

•orner of State and 
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Far Urn Aaoicn Mmook lUtf.Kr tni uunrj Co»p«ioi 

A LECTURE, 

Setting forth the origin, and tracing the progress of\ 
Christian Knighthood. And\ 
. exWnting tie connexion of Aose orders mt h ancient Freer 
masonry. Derived from authentic ancient and modem, 
9acrtd and profane history . 

By KMmi* Mix, E <j. M. E. Grand Commander ofGo-l 
finOMuptneoty No. 10, hokJen, at Luckport, Niagara Couniy 

[continued from fagi*Ii4.] 

^ This new order at tint time was called, that ofl 
knights of the East, as the circumstances on which it 
waa founded took place in that direction. There can 
he no doubt, but that this order including ancient Free- 
masonry, was sustained and cherished in Jerusalem, 
from the time of the rebuilding the city and temple, to 
the coming of the Mesiah. at which time the great 
body of the order was Converted to Christianity. In sup- 
portof which assumption, I would refer to the charac- 
ters of John tbp Raprtar, John jhe Evangelist, Paul the 

A post!#, and Simon UliS. -J nrH V? 

which he smote off the high Priest servant's ear, at 
the time of betrayal. Cut the order, as such, during 
much of this period, and until the destitution of the 
second Temple, must have subsisted privately, as Je- 
rusalem and the country round about, had been taken 
by the Romans and was under the charge of Roman of- 
ficers, who were very jealous of conspiracies being form- 
ed among tho Jews, against the Roman Govern- 
ment. 

After the destruction of the second Temple, Judea, 
including Jerusalem, was seized and occupied alternate- 
ly by different tribes of wandering Arabs, who from ha- 
bit had become altogether averse to fixed habitations ; 
but in process of time, several of these tribes became 
partially consolidated under the influence of the Ma 
homitau religion, which they had blindly embraced, 
and mote permanently took possession of the Holy 
Land. This horde, under the general appellation of] 
Saracens, paid more attention to military enterprizes. 

tDtheir religion, by which they spread their era- 
pire in a few years from the banks of the Ganges to 
the straits of Gibraher. So intent on conquest how- 
ever, were the Saracens that they gave little distur- 
bance to those zealous Pilgrims who daily flocked to 
Jerusalem, and they allowed every man, after paying a 
moderate tribute to visit the Holy Sepulchre, to per- 
form his religious duties and to return in peace. During 
all this time, however, it must be borne in mind, that 
the Pilgrims were defended against petty marauders 
anj guarded against the impositions ef mightier foes, 

by the vigilant and perserverihg knights of the East 

But the Turcomans or Turks, a tribe of Tartars, who 
had embraced Mahometanism, having wrested Syria 
from the Saracens, and having in the year 1065 made 
themselves roasters of Jerusalem, rendered the perfor- 
mance of pilgrimage much more difficult and danger- 
ous. The barbarism of the manners of the Turks and 
their, unsettled government exposed the Pilgrims to 
m^ny insults, robberies and ex tortious, from Which the 
heights of the East were unable to defend them. Ttye 
Pilgrims on their return from Jerusalem, Ailed all 
Christendom with indignation against the infidels. Pe- 
Mt the Hermit, an indefatigable enthusiast, was one off 


those Pilgrims who had returned from the Holy Land, 
fired with zeal in the cause against the Turks and usur- 
pers of the consecrated ground in Jerusalem; and Ju- 
dea. After consulting the Pope and many of the sover- 
eigns of Europe, and having obtained their consent to 
attempt to raise a crusade against the infidels, he har- 
angued the subject in every chief city where Christi- 
anity prevailed. Although the Pope had little faith in 
the project at first, the success of Peter in inflaming 
the minds of the people in favor of acrosade, was so 
great that he espoused the cause with great enthusiasm, 
but to secure a firm support he summoned many coun- 
cils of his clergy and secular dependants to take the 
matter into consideration, at a council held atPlauntia, 
which consisted of Tout thousand ecclesiastics and, 
thirty thousand seculars, the Pope and Peter himself] 
harangued the assembly, representing the dismal si- 
tuation of their brethren in the East, and the indignity 
suffered by the Christian name'* in allowing the holy 
city to remain in the hands of the infidels? when they 
found the minds of the audience so well prepared to 
second their views and prosecute theirdesigns. that the 
whole multitude suddenly and violently declared for the 
war, and solemnly devoted themselves to perform this 
service, so meritorious asthJg b«liovcd it to God and 

re fe*$ftbther council summoned oy me rope, neiu*i 
Clermont, in Auvergne, where the greatest prelates, 
nobles, and princes attended, after the Pope and Peter 
had made their pathetic exhortations, the whole assem- 
bly, as if impelled by an immediate inspiration, and 
net moved by their preceeding impressions, exclaim- 
ed with one voice, “ It is the will of God” “ lu is the 
will of God” on which they adopted u Will of God” 
for their motto, and a red cross affixed to the right 
shoulder for a badge. F rom this time the crusades 
were enthusiastically adopted and persevered in by all 
Christendom. At this time the knights of the Eas*, or 
knights oftheEagle as they are called sometimes, having 
no further duties to perform in Jerusalem, the Chris- 
tians having ceased to perform Pilgrimage to the tomb 
of their departed Lord, fled to the crusaders, look the 
appellation of “ Knights of the Red Cro3s,” adopted 
the crusaders badge as a device on one ofthelr banners 
and “ Will of God” as the motto. 

After having expelled the infidels from the holy city, 
the knights of the Red Cross having congregated again 
at Jerusalem, founded a new order of knighthood, on! 


wherever they found a kind reception, which was in al- 
most every part of the world, ihen under the influence 
of the Christian religion, as they had double claims on 
the pious, proceeding from, their peculiar profession 
and their severe sufferings for the cause of the St- 
viour. During the period in which they depended up- 
on the alms and bounty of the public, they were distin- 
guished for. their meek and meritorious conduct 
which operated so greatly in their favor, that gifts flow- 
ed into their treasuries from all classes in the Christian 
world, from the sovereigns down to the peasant, in 
ever? country where a house of Knights Templars ex- 
isted ; aud it is asserted that their riches accumulated 
to such an extent, that the order became possessed ef 
9.000 rich convents and 15,000 lordships. 

The riches .of the knights joined to the course of 
time, by degrees relaxed the severities of their virtue, 
and they are accused of becoming inflated with pride 
and suffering insol mce to usurp the place of meekness 
n their mam ers, by which they in a great measure lost 
that popular t * winch first raised them to honor Und 
distinction. But however true this accusation may 
be, (and human aature is pro no to such a result* it 
cannot be supposed that pride alone caused the duU 
lution of the order. Avarice on the pari of their oppnse- 
&U?JV39 v tbe €**and i agent,.and the riches of the knights 
Some of ihe members residing in FanH wetb mrcwveta 
of causing a riot in that city. Philip the Fair, then on the 
throne of Fraace, seizing on this opportunity, detei 
mined to make use of it, to accomplish the total ruin 
of the order, therefore procured the evidence of some 
infamous brethren, either by bribery or other means, 
who charged the knights generally with murder, rob- 
bery and the most shocking enormities. It was pro- 
tended that every one, whom they received into their 
order was obliged to renounce his Saviour and spH ou 
the Cross, and to join to this impiety, the superstition 
of worshiping a golden head, which was secretly kept. 

It was also said that they initialed every candidate, by 
9uch infamous rites, as could serve to no other purpose 
than to degrade the order in his eyes, and to destroy 
forever the authority of all his superiors over him. In 
the whole of the acccusat:on , so enorir.ouB and absurd 
cd, were the crimes imputed to them, as to be suffi- 
cient of themselves to destroy all the credit of the ac- 
cusations. 


Acting upon this base testimony, ti e king ordered 
the thrilling incidents through which themselves, and] the arrest of every Templar in his dominions, abort* fe- 
ather devout Christians, who had gone before them,! ed the order, and even caused fifty -seven of them to be 


had passed. An order much more in accordance with 
the character of knights or servants of Chiist; and as 
their asylum was situated near the site of the Temple, 
they took the appellation of Knights Templars. But 
they still preserved the order of Knights of the Red 
Crhss, in a distinct form, as a beautiful link to connect 
the degress of ancient Freemasonry with the new or- 
der of Knight Templars. The institution of this older, 
and the location of their asylum near the site of the 
Temple took place in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighteen. 

The Knights Templars kept up this establishment, 
and guarded the holy sepulchre and the Pilgrims, who 
from devotion, or other motives, chose to visit it, until 
the country and city was again invaded, conquered . aud 
taken by tne Turks. The territory which they had 
bound themselves to protect, having been wrested from 
them by an overwhelming force, they, were compelled 
to leave the Holy Land and to establish the order 


burned to death. Pops Clement probably anxious to 
partake in the plunder, issued an interdict to the order 
generally, and sent it to the different catholic kingdoms. 
Philip of France had already performed h** partin 
this wicked and disgraceful drama. Edward the II. of 
England, a weak and vascillating prince, wishing to 
save the knights, endeavoured to dispense with hie 
part, but t?e was crowded on by the Pope and compel- 
led to follow in a great degree the example set by Phi- 
lip. 

The legate in Germany wjho was charged wfebthe 
promulgation of the interdict, and causing it to be car- 
ried into execution, called all the clergy together* that 
the publication might be more formal and setomiv-»- 
Waligruffer, Count Sauvage, the grand -mastery with 
twenty knights of the order, appeared in the assembly, 
fully armed and equipfed — he proclaiming that hd c^nac 
n?t to do violence, hut to preserve the peace, y*the in- 
sisted that the bull should not be read, unless M was 
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merely for the purpose of receding hje proi 

to, and haring the whole matter referred to the neat 
council. The legate oot being inclined _to dispute 1 
with men thus armed, complied with the demands of 
the Count. Whereby the Templars irf Germany were 
not deprived of their liberty, and were finally acquitted 
of all crime, although they were deprived of their large 
possessions in this country *s well as elsewhere, l he 
suppression of the order took place about the year 
1330* 

After the order of Templars was suppressed, their 
estates were mostly given to the order of St. John of| 
Jerusalem, and the Templars being liberated from pn 
son, retired to the different Monasteries throughout 

Christendom. . 

[concluded in our next.] 

i — S emita corte, to* 

Tranquil!® per virtutera patet unica vit®.-Juv. Sat 

the: history of freemasonry, 

DRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES Or INFORMATION 

No. VI. 

[continued from faoe 114 J 


A MERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION^ 

fr = ® B T^!^^Mwnswe^^o^nume^^ ! a^when^e demand | ties of Masonry. We know at least, that the Knlghtn 
his pretest tnere- i. 


But, though the political and intellectual condition 
of society was unfavourable to the progress of Free- 
' masonry ; and, though the secret association of the 
ancients were dissolved in the fifth century, by the 
command of the Roman Emperor, yet there are 
many reasons forbelieveving that the ancient myste- 
ries were observed in private, long after their pub- 
lic abolition, by those enemies of Christianity who 
were still attached to th© religion of their fathers. 
Some authors a even inform us, that this was actual- 
ly the case, and that the Grecian rites existed in the 
eighth century, and we*e never completely abol- 
ished. b These considerations enable us to con 
nect the heathen mysteries, with that trading associa- 
tion of architects, which appeared, during the 

dark ages, under the special authority of the See of 

Rome. . , 

The insatiable desire for external finery, and gaudy 
•«m>moniM, which was displayed by the catholic 
priests in the exercise of their religion, introduced 
a c^rresixmAhMv Johns' But as the demand for 
these buildings was urgent, and oontinually increas- 
ing, it was with great difficulty that artffeers could 
be procured, even for the erection of such pious 
works. In order to encourage the profession ofl 
architecture, the bishops of Rome, and the other 
potentates of Europe, conferred on the fraternity of| 
Freemasons, the most important privileges; and al- 
lowed them to be governed by laws, customs, and 
ceremonies, peculiar to themselves. The associa- 
tion was composed of men of all nations, of Italian, 
Greek, French* Gorman and Flemish artists, who 
were denominated Freemasons, and who, ranging 
from one country to another, crested those elegant 
churches and cathedVals, which, though they once 
gratified the pride, and sheltered the ntes of a cor- 
rupted priesthood, now excite the notice of antiqua- 
rians, and administer lo the grandeur of king- 
doms. The government of this association was re- 
markably regular. Its members lived in a camp of | 
huts, reared besides the building in which they were 
employed. A surveyor, or master, presided over, 
and directed the whole. Every tenth man was call- 
ed a warden, and overlooked those who were under 
his charge; and such artificers as were not members 
ot this fraternity, were prohibited from engaging in 
those buildings which Freemasons alone had a title 
to rear, c It may seem strange, and,, p' r jape incon- 
sistent with what we have already said, that the 
fraternity bf Freemasons should have been sanction- 
ed, and even protected by the bishops of Rome. 
Secret association, indeed, are always a terror to tem- 
poral and -spiritual tyranny. But the church of 
Kome, insisted on approving of the principles of j 
Freemasonry, by the enc* u ngement and patronage 
which they gave to architects, only employed them 
as instalments for gratifying their vanity, and ir- 
ritating. their ambition. For in after ages, when 

(M VkI. Ab 


forreliirious stt natures was less urgent than before, Temple ra, not only possessed the mysteries, hut per* 
the bishops of Rome deprived the fraternity of those formed tne ceremonies, and inculcated the duties of 
»«rv Drivileee* which had been conferred upon Freemason*; and it U equally certain, that the wnctfor 
than without aolicitatiOn. and persecuted, with mg of these ntes could contribute nothing to the pro- 
unrelenting rage, the very men whom they had tection and comfort of the Catholic pnigrun*. Had 
voluntarily taken into favor, who had contributed the Templers publicly avowed the real object of their 
T„ Vt" .randeur ef their ecclesiastical establish- institution, instead of that favour which they ao long 
10 “ * enjoyed, they would have experienced the animosity of 

Wherever the catholic religion waa taught, the the church of Rome. But as they were animated with 
meeting* of Freemasons were sanctioned and patron- sincere regard f< r the Catholic reEgi: n.and with a de- 
uied The principles of the order were even imported cided abho: e.ice for the infidel possessors of Judea, it 
into Scotland, d where they cootioueJ, for many ages, was never once suspected that they transacted any oth- 
n thrir Drimitive simplicity, long after they had been er business At their secret nwetings, but that which 
extimruished in the continental kingdotnd-fn this man- concerned the regulation of their order, the advance- 
ner Scotland became the centre from which these moot of religion, and the extirpation of its enemies., 
principles again issued, to illuminate, not only the The many pr^igies of valour whiqh they exhibited 
nations on the continent, but every civilized portion of against the infidels; the many charitable deeds which, 
th* habited world. What those causes were which they performed towards the distressed pi.gnms; and 
continued the societies of Freemasons longer in Britain the manv virtues which adorned their private character 
than in other countries, it may not, perhaps, be easy to procured them, from the rulers of Europe, that respect 
determioe;but as the fact itself is unquestionably true, and authority to which they were so justly entitled, 
it must haVe arisen, either from some favorable cir- and which they so long maintained. But respect wrf 
cumstancein the political state o< Britain, which did authority were not only the rewards which they porefae 


not exist ib uw uuici kwibhihiw.iw j - . , f . 

"he superior policy, by which the British Masons elu- munificence of the Popes, the generosity of the pious- 
ded thesuspicion of their enemies, and the superior princes and nobles of Europe, and from the grautnde 
prudence with which they maintained the primitive of those opulent pilgrims who, in ih i moments of d»- 
simplicity, and respectability of their order. The tress, had expenenced their kind asistance,theKoights 
former of these causes, had, Without doubt, a consid- Templers had acquired such immense possessions u> 
Arable share in producing the effect under consider*- every kingdom of Europe, but particularly in France, 
tion; and we know for certain, that, in our own days, that their revenues often exceeded those of the se- 
the latter has preserved Freemasonry in a flourishing cular princes. Thus independent : ra theiroircnni- 
condition throughout these united kindoms, while, in stance* and being fatigued with those unsucces^T 
other countries, the imprudence and foolish invoca- struggles against the infidels, »h'ch foey had. 
Sons of its members, have exposed it to the severest mainUined with such maoly courage, they returned to 
aodjustest censure, and.inraanyca.es, to the most their native land to enjoy, m peace and quiet, the re- 
sident persecutions. Tt is a fact, Requiring no con- compence of their to li. But, like all men who are 
firmation, and resultlngfiom the most obvious causes, suddenly transported from danger and fatigue, to opu- 
tbat Freemasonry nexer flourishes in seasons of public lence and ease, many of the Templars deviated from 
commotion; and even in Great Briun. though the that virtuous course, whehtheyhad hitherto pursued 
seat of war is commonly in foreign countries, it has and indulged too freelj -is those luxuries and fashiou- 
universalty declined. But in those lands, which are able amuwment. to which they were invited by opu- 
the theatre of hostilities it will be. neglected in a still toe*, and implied ^ JW foo-jfow 

WWWf^SSfSftSJ^TCJSflfij^r^nanfe an2TprinS?^8s ISiliffilmSit share of those honors,, and that celebrity 
of the order must be soon extinguished. Amid those which they had lone enjoyed. But this relaxation of 
continual wars, therefore which during the middle ages discipline, and attachment to luxurious indolence, were 
distracted and desolated the continent of Europe, the the only crimes of which the Templars were guilty; 
association of architects would be soon dissolved while and to men of honor and spirit liketnem, the forfeiture 
in the humble village of Kilwinning, on the western of popularity which was the consequence of their, apos- 
coast of Scotland, they found a safe retreat from the lacy, would be a sufficient punishment.. This however 
violent convulsions of continental wars. was not the sentiment of Philip the Fair; That bar- 

Before we detail the progress of Freemasonry, after baro us monarch, instigated by private revenge against 
its importation into Britain, it will be necessary to give some individuals of the order ; encouraged by the pros- 
some account of the Knights Templers, a fraternity of pect of sharing in their ample revenue ; and spurred 
Freemasons whose affluence and virtues often raised on by a spirit which sel lorn resides in a human breast* 
the envy of contemporizes, and whose unmerited and imprisoned in one day all the Templars in France, 
unhappy end must have often excited the compassion merely at the instance of two worthless member* of 
of posterity. It would be needless labor to enter into the order, who had been disgraced and punished by 
any investigation, in order to prove, that the order of their superiors, for the enormity of their crimes. It 
the Knight Templers was a branch of Freemasonry, was pretended by these bare accusers, that the Tem- 
This fact has been invariably acknowledged by Free- plars abjured our Savour, that they spit upon his cross 
masons themselves; and none have been more zealous that they burned their children, and committed other 
to establish it than the enemies of their order, d The atrocious crimes, from which the human mind recoils 
former have admitted the fact, not because it was cred- wfth horror, and which could have been per 'etrated 
itable to them, but because it was true; and the latter only by meu so completely abandoned as the informers 
have supported it, because by tho aid of a little sophit- themselves. Under the pretence of discovering what 
try, it might be employed to disgrace their oppon- , degree of credit might be attached to those accusations 
cuts. the Templers were extended on the rack till they coo- 

The order of the Knights Tempters was- instituted fessed the crimes with which they werecharged* Sc- 
during the crusades, in the rear 1118, by Hugo de veral of the Knights, when stretched on this* instru- 
Paganis, and Geoffrey of St Omen. It received this ments of agony, made every acknowledgement which 
a ppelation because its membera originally resided near their persecutors desired. But others, retaining on 
Ae church ?n Jerusalem which was dedica'ed to ourSav- the rack that fortitude and contempt of death which 
iour. Though the professed object of this religous as- they had exhibited on the field, persisted: in denying 
sociation was to protect those Christian pilgrims whose the crimes laid to their charge, and* maintained* with 
mistaken piety led tbenrto the Holy City; yet it is al- their latest breath, the innocence of their order. Many 
most beyond a doubt, that its chief and primary inten- of those, even, who had tamely submitted^ their 
tion, was to practise and preserve the rites and myste- persecutors, retracted those ignominious confessions 

which the rack had extorted; and maintained their in- 


tegrity in the midst of those fames, which, the barhsr- 
ous Philip had kindled for their destruction. Fifty 


, 8ro. ▼. I. w. 1 IS. 

Antholofi* Hiberoica, for Jainary 1794, p, 36. sad pf 
23 13. supra. I probably aovar nisi 

(c) Wroa'a Parrulalia, or a Hit to T of tbo Fussily of Wron, r • roaaos b* has omitted 
30T, 307. Hoary V Bmry ofGroat Brit i*uim v. S. p. 23?.,bavo •tta'diahod tba c 
bv.cbapt. I cisbipos'a Prpoft of a Cast ptraey, p 31, l‘ * 


(d) A. D. 1140. Vid. Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. Sr 
Pariah of Kihfanins; or Hdi n bor g b Maf arf ne fee April ISSB^ p. 

( e ) Vjd BarruelV NTonoira of Jacobiatana, vol, f p. n in e # f theao unhappy men wens basal alive as Paris, 

tiJr-rLtC by. • fire, .ud the same riadietire w d iohernsn 
and Masons* be bn a attributed to both many absurd rites which spirit was exhibited in the other provinces of F Vance, 
never eriatrt but in his own mbd. For thoranjj and in the ether nations of Europe. The fortitude- 

unfortuMte- 


points of reicmblaaee which wonld I OVAI 

aopbdse upaa an iiaswwiablo ^^1 which, was. evei 


r nations of JLurope. Th 
try where displayed by theses 
. hare been, implied, by uanoc< 


k sufferers, could hare beeninspised bj innocence-alonc; 
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and it is a strong proof, that their minds were not so 
enervated by indolence, nor their bodies so enfeebled 
by luxury as has been generally believed. The only 
ItftfHnnrs which parted from their lips, were those 
Which expressed their anguish and remorse, that they 
hkd betrayed, in the hour of pain, the interests of their 
rfrder, and had confessed themselves guilty of crimes, 
unworthy of a Templar and a man. 

; [to BE CONTINUED.] 


THE MORALIST. 

'The following essay by Miss Mary E. Field, of! 
Stockbrid^e Massachusetts, was read at the annual 
exhibition of the Albany Female Academy in July. 

. f«r tke AmcrUma M«wa'« Register ud Literary CMopuioo. 

... the IMMORTALITY OF MENTAL 
INFLUENCE. 


Time speeds onward in rap’d never-wearied flight. 
He pauses not, but bearing on bis wing the seeds of I 
death— the fair bright 1 things of earth, wither as he 1 
passes. He hath levelled the forest’s pride ; he hath 
defaced the chiseling of the sepulchre; the ivy-wreathed 
t >wer hath fallen beneath his touch. He has paled the 
cheek, and dimmed the eye, and stilled the voice.— 
The warrior's arm is palsied noWin death;the dancer's 
footstep long has ceased to echo in the festive hall; the 
minstrel’s voice is hushed; the poet’s laurels have 
withered on his icy brow ; for the breath of the chill 
destroyer hath been upon them. The costly urn and 
the proud tomb, mark their long home. A few, fleet- 
ing years, and time hath left his impress here. The 
inscription that cofnmemmorated the virtues of the 
departed is effciced, and the rtone totters that bore 
it. ' 

Has earth no record that may outlive the sculptured 
marble ? no monument for the illustrious dead, that 
may withstand the ravages of time? Look back on 
ages past. Where the proud dome ; the consecrated 
pile that marks the resting place of Homer. Are tem- 
ple-fanes his monument? or mighty cities, with their 
pillared halls ? These would have been swept away 
long since ; but his memory, is as fresh, as though he 
were of yesterday. Time dar« not touch that light, 
which emanating from the throne of the Eternal, must, 
like him, faravr. Mind is too hallowed for his 
couch, and it is mitet tbmt HAw tu* 

When Homer sung, the fire of patriotism burned 
brighter, in the bosoms of his countrymen. Was war 
his theme; they saw the battle field; they heard the 
trumpet’s voice — the clash of steel ; they saw the ar- 
row, speeding on its death — winged flight; the life 
blood flowing fast, and then, the shout of victory rang 
in their ears. Their spirits were roused to action, and 
they thirsted for gloir. No foe might then dare to at- 
tack their liberties. Peace, and the joys of home, were 
also celebrated in his majestic verse. Each listener, 
turned from the witching harmony, to gaze, with de- 
light, upon the reality it had depicted, and felt that 
death alone, could deprive him of those blessings.— 
Now, as then , though long ages have elapsed— the 
thrilling chords, which that blind old bard rung out 
from the harp of poesy, have power to quicken the 
pulse, and to brighten the eye. He sung of Greece 
when in her glory; and what patriotic heart does not 
buVn with a desire, that his own land may surpass that 
favored spot. He longs ^o see her, like Greece of old, 
tho queen and mother ef nations;himself, her Achilles, 
The influence of Homer’s genius, must be immortal 
for it has thrown a halo round his name that the lapse 
of ages has not been able to dim. He yet lived, while 
generations have passed away, unknown and unremem 

**Where is the resting place of Galileo ? Amid domes 
and spires, and proud mausoleums to his memory? 
where the cypress mourns, and the yen throws its deep 
shade? Ohiseekyenot tor Aw record, amid tombs, 
while the page of science glows with the impress ofhis 
intellect; while yet the glad jubilee is ringing for the 
emancipation of mind from its inglorious thraldom; 
while the astronomer holds converse with the stars in 
the silent watch of midnight. These are his trophier, 
and he needs no ipore. . , 

What monuhient of proud antiquity has preserved 
the memory of Demosthenes so pure and unsullied by 
time? Is it not the lesson which he has taughf the 
world; that difficulties, which seem insurmountable, 


maybe overcome by the power of exertion? How 
many an aspiring mind, has been encouraged bv hie ex- 
ample, to rjse superior to circumstances ! Sis the 
pale care worn student, as be (ends over the page, on 
which is stamped that burning eloquence, which, cen- 
turi $ since, aiiraatr d every heart that could feel its 
fore?, or appreciate its beauties. He feels himself i i- 
s ( )ir$d by i is lofty tone, or sheds a tear over some sod- 
den strain of feeling. . The fixed intensity of gaze— the 
d ;e; -lrawn sigh; breathe forth a touching eulogy, to 
fie departed orator. Then it is, that ambitiouslopg- 
ingsfill his breast. Is poverty his lot? misfortune his 
attendant? Demosthenes rose superior to the ills of ] 
fortune; and the remembrance cheers his path- 

iv. 

The intellect of Shakspeare has exerted a lasting in- 
fluence upon dramatic poetry. So powerful was the 
change he effected, that he is often called its father; 
and well does he deserve the title. Before his day, the 
dancing buffoon, with his unmeaning trick and coarse 
jest, was the only occupant ot the stage. Nature was 
the guiding genius of Shakspeare, and from her ho 
has derived those sentiments, which find an echo in the 
bosom of every individual.; who starts to hear what 
seamed his private thoughts, a public theme. But his 
portraitures of life and manners do not require the aid 
of external circumstances, in their appeals to thehea t. 
Drapery and colouring may add to the moraentaiy ef- 
fect; but his unstudied nature and beauty, is better ap- 
preciated in the lone wild -wood, with nature’s orches- 
tra, than amid a crowded audience, with the combined 
influence of painting and artificial music. To the in- 
quiring mind, he constantly discloses some new idea, at 
every step, some new string is touched, of that deli- 
cately constituted instrument, the human heart. The 
characteristic grace and origipalitv of his sentences, 
have caused them to be taken op the lips, until 44 those 
ideas, which thrilled the mighty mind that originated 
them,” have passed into common maxims of life. 

Already, may we predict the immortality of that in- 
fluence, which the great men of our own lands have 
been called upon to exert. Who struck the harp ofl 
liberty, and woke its slumbering chords, to tones of] 
such deep harmony that distant nations paused to catch 
the sound, and that tuned the hearts of all, to its own 
holy strain? The kindred names of Washington and 
Henry burst from every lip. Need they the waving 
banner, or the sculptured trophy, to preserve their me- 

a uouint iicco, n a w rt w my un/tiumow. 

44 Their price was immortality, and posterity shall pay 
it.” 

[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


THE LEGENDARY, 

— 

The following, which we copy from a London Maga- 
zine, of 1793, forcibly brings to mind the thrilling inci- 
dent of the fight between the rival clans, so glowingly 
depicted in Scott’s Valentine’s Day, if we recollect right 
It would appear, that Scott did not always draw his facts 
from his imagination :— 

Combat between the macphersons and the davidsons. 
From the Transactions of the Antiquaries of Scotland 

In the year 1291, Macdonald, lord of the isles, and 
of part of the high-lands, sent his sister’s son, Angus 
Macintosh, chief of the Macintoshes, to inform Du- 
gal Dali Macgillie Chattan, chief of the clan Chattan, 
that the lord of the isles intended to do him the honor 
of a visit. 

It was then expected, that when this haughty lord 
made a visit, the host was to make an offer of his own 
wife or daughter, according to the sit union of his family 
as a companion for the night to his visitor. Macgillie 
Chattan knew that this barbarous mark of respect would 
be rigorously insisted upon : and having an only daugh- 
ter, and desirous of shuoning the disgraceful conse- 
quences of the visit, he contrived itoatters so, as to clap 
up a marriage between his daughter and Angus Mac- 
intosh, who had come as messenger from his uncle the 
lord of the isles, to announce the intended visit. By 
this match the estate and chieftainship of the clan 
Chattan was transferred to Macintosh, who let the 
greatest part of his new acquired estate to the Cam 
erons. But the Camerons had scarcely got possession 
than they refused to pay the stipulated rent ; and Mac 
intosb, endeavoring to compel them, many severe con 


fiicts happened between the two dans, of which the 
most remarkable was, at Jnnernafabven, in Badenook. 
About the year 1296, Macintosh having received advice 
that the Camerons were assembling their numerous 
clan and dependents, to drive off his cattle, -seen col- 
lected a superior force, consisting of several smaller 
clans, under the general name of clap. -Chattan. But, 
when the adverse hosts were in view of pne another, an 
unseasonable difference arose between the Macpher- 
sons and Davidsons. Though both agreed that Mac- 
intosh should command the whole, Macpheison of 
Cluny, and Davidson of Ionernahoven, contested for 
the next post of honor, each affirming that he was the 
eldest branch of the clan Chattan. This dispute being 
referred to Macintosh, he gave his decision in favor of 
Davidson, which Cluny resented so much, that he drew 
off his men, who stood by, idle spectators, while the 
Camerons overpowered the Macintoshes 4 and David- 
sons, apart of them being only saved by the coming on 
of night. Macintosh, taking advantage of the dark- 
ness, sent his own bard towards the camp of the Mac- 
phersons, but by a circuitous rout, as if he had come 
fromthexamp of the Camerons. There the bard, 
speaking as if in the person of a Cameron, often re- 
peated the following sarcastic lines l 

Tha luchd na failleadh air an tom, 

’San bolg-shuileach donn na dhraip : 

Cha ba bbur cairdeas ruion a bhann, 

Ach ba bhur lamhan a bhi tais. 

The meaning of this is the false party are on the 
hillocks, and the man with the big brown eyes (by this 
expression was marked out Macintosh) in distress : it 
was not out of friendship to us, but merely your own 
cowardice. The reproach nettled Macpherson so 
much, that he called up his men, and, attacking the 
Camerons that same night, when he was least expected 
made a great slaughter, pursued them far, and kil- 
led their chief Charles Macalonair, at a hollow place 
in the hills ; which, in memory of that has been ever 
since known by the name of Coire Thearlaicb, i. e. 
Charle’s Caldron. 

Though the above conflict terminated the dispute 
with the Camerons, there arose another between the 
Macphersons and Davidsons, that filled that part of 
the highlands with numberless disorders for an hun- 
dred years ; so that King Robert III. found it necessary 
to send the Earls Crawford and Dunbar, two of the 

! — ul — a an armec | force 


finding to subdue them would be difficult, and to re- 
concile them impossible, brought them at last to sub- 
mit to the only terms suited to theii own distempered 
dispositions. These terms were, that their future 
superiority should be determined by the event of a 
combat of thirty on a each side. They were to fight 
in presence of the king, with only their broad-swords, 
on the north inch of Perth, 

When the appointed day arrived, the Macphersons 
wanted one of their number. It was proposed to bal- 
ance the difference by withdrawing one of the David- 
sons ; but these were so earnest for a share of the hon- 
or of the day that none of them would consent to be the 
man left out. In this perplexity, one Henry Wynd, 
a sword-cutler, commonly called An Gobheron, i. e. 
the Stooping Smith, offered to supply the place of the 
absent man fora French crown of gold,; aboTit seven 
shillings and sixpence sterling. This point being set- 
tled, the combat began with all the fury of enraged 
enemies; and Henry Wynd contributed much in ma- 
king victory declare for the Macphersons; of this side, 
however, besides himself, there survived only ten, 
and these all grievously wounded; Of the Davidsons, 
twenty-nine were killed, and only one of them being un- 
hurt, jumped into the Tay, swam across* the river, 
and so escaped. Hemy Wynd went home with the 
Macphersons, and was received as one of thoir clan. — 
His defendants are called Sliochd a Ghobhcruim, i. e. 
the Race of the Stooping Smith. Smith of Balhary’s 
motto, Car aid annamFeum; a friend in Time of Need, 
seems to allude to this piece of history. 

It seems proper here to take ootioe of two mistakes 
usual to those who relate the above incident— First, ’ 
Henry Wynd is usual? said to have been a sadler, but 
the appellation of the Stooping Smith, still continued 
to his posterity, sufficieritly proves what was hi* occu- 
pation. Secondly, What Is here said to have been 
done by the Davidsons, is commonlyjrttributed to the’ 
Mackays. * * \ 
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POPULAR TALES 

CHRISTIAN WOLF. 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116 . 


to the end, but leaped up, and dragged me along with 
him. ‘Come, mine host of the Sun,’ said he, *now 
you' are ripe now I have you. I shall look for honour 
from you. Wolf! follow me.* 

Whither will you lead me V , 

Whom have we here V said the apparition. ‘Ask no questions. Follow.’ And he pulled me 

Such another as yourself,’ was my answer— , that is, like a giant/ 
if your looks don’t belie you.’ ‘We had advanced some quarter of a mile. The 

“ There is no passage this way. Whom seek ye road was becoming every step more thick, wild, and 
here.’ impassable. Neither of ud spake a word. I was 

“ By what right do you ask?’ returned I boldly, roused from my reverie by the whistle of- my guide. 
The mao considered me leisurely twice, from the I lookecTupf and perceived that we were standing on the 


feet up to the head. It seemed as if he were compar- 
ing my figure with his own, and my answer with my 
figure — 

“ You speak as stoutly as a beggar,” said he at 
last. 

• That may be — I was one yesterday.* 

‘ The man smiled — ‘One would swear,* cried he ( 
‘you were not much better than one to-day.’ 

•Something worse, friend. I must on.* 

‘Softly, friend. What hurries you ? Is your time 
so very precious ?* 

‘ I considered myself for a moment. I know 
not how the words came to the tip of my tongue. 
“ Life is short,” said I, at last, “ and hell is eter- 
nal.” 

- ‘He looked steadily upon me. ‘May I be d— d,’ 
said he, if you have not rubbed shbuldera with the 
gallows ere now. 

‘It may be so. Farewell, till we meet again, com- 
rade.* 

* Stop, comrade, shouted the man : He pulled a 
tin flask from his pouch, took a hearty pull of it, and 
handed it to me. My flight and my anguish had ex- 
hausted my strength, and all this day nothing had pas- 
sed my lips. Already I was afraid I might faint in the 
wilderness, for there was no place of refreshment 
within many miles of me. Judge how gladly I ac- 
cepted his offer. New strength rushed with the li- 
quor into my limbs — with that, fresh courage into my 
heart, and hope and love of life. . I began to believe 
that I might not be for ever wretched, such power was 
in the welcome draught. There was something plea- 
sant in finding myself with a creature of my own 
skimp In the state in which I was, I would have 
pledged a devil, that I might once more have a com- 
panion. 

get better acquainted.* 

‘He struck his flint, an! lighted his p:pe. ‘Are you 
old in the trade V said I. 

‘He looked sternly at me— ‘What would you say, 
friend?*— ‘Has that often bloody ?* said I, pointing 
to the knife in his girdle. 

•* Who art thou V cried he fiercely, .and threw 
down his pipe. ‘ A murderer, friend, like your- 
self— but only a beginner.* He took up his pipe 


again. 

“ Your home is not hereabouts ?* said he, after a 
pause.. 

“ Some three miles off,’ said I ; did you ever hear of I 
the landlord of the Sun at Bielsdorf ? 

‘The man sprung up like one possessed — ‘What, 
the poacher Wolff’ cried he hastily. 

“Th^aame.* 

“Welcome! comrade, welcome! and give me a 
shake of thy hand: this is good, mine host of the Sun* 
Year and day have I sought for thee. I know thee 
well. I know all. I have long reckoned upon thee 
Wolf.’ 

‘Reckoned on me ? and wherefore. 

“The whole country is full of you, man; you have 
had enemies. Wolf; you have been hardly dealt with. 
You have been made a sacrifice. Your treatment has 
been shameful.’ 

‘The inan waxed warm— ‘What! because you shot a 
pair of boars or stags it may be, that tho prince feeds 
hero on our acorns : was that a reason for chasing you 
from house and hold, confining you three years in the 
castle, and making a beggar of you. Is it come to this 
that a man is of less worth than a hare ? Are we no 
better than the beasts of the field, brother ? and can 
Wplf endure it ? I can't/ 

‘Who caa alter these things?* 

‘That we shall presently see : but tell me, whence 
come you, and what are you about ? 

*1 told him my whole story. He would not hear me 


edge of a rock, which hung over a deep dark ravine. 
A second whistle answered from the root of the preci- 
pice, and a ladder rose, as if of its own motion from be- 
low. My guide stepped upon it, and desired me to 
await his return. ‘I must first tie up the hounds,* said 
he; ‘you are a stranger here, and the beasts would tear 
you in pieces.’ 

‘Then I was alone upon the rock, and 1 well knew 
that I was alone. The carelessness' of my guide did 
not escape my attention. With a single touch of my 
hand I could pull up the ladder, and my flight was se- 
cured. I confess that I saw this — I began to shudder 
at the precipice below me, and to think of that depth 
from which there is no redemption. I resolved upon 
flight— I put my hand to the ladder, but then came 
that to my ear, as if with the laughter of devils, ‘What 
can a murderer do?’ and my arm dropt powerless by 
my side. My reckoning was complete. Murder lay 
like a rock behihd me, and barred all retreat for 
ever. At this moment my guide re-appeared and bade 
me come down. I had no longer any choice— I obey- 
ed him. 

‘A few yards from the foot of the precipice the ground 
widened a little, and some huts became visible. In the 
midst of these there was a little piece of smooth turf, 
and there about eighteen or twenty figures lay scat- 
tered around a coal fire. Here comrades, cried my 
guide, leading me into the centre of the grouy ; ‘here 
get up and bid the landlord welcome.* 

“Welcome, good landlord,’ cried all at once, and 
crowded around me, men and women. Shall I con- 
fess it? Their joy appeared hearty and honest;, con- 
fidence ant} respect was in every countenance ; one 
took me by the hand, another by the cloak ; — my re- 
ception was kuch as might have been expected by 
some old and valued friend. Our arrival had interrupt- 

pledge my new friends in a bumper. The meal con- 
sisted of game of all kinds; and the bottle, filled with 

pod Rhenish, was not allowed to rest for an instant 

The company seemed to be full of affection towards 
each other, and of good will towards me. 

‘They had made me sit down between two women, 
and this seemed to be considered as a place of honour. 
I expected to find these the refuse of their sex, but, 
how great was my astonishment, when I perceived, 
under their coarse garments, two of the most beautift 1 
females I had *»ver seen. Margaret, the elder and 
handsomer of the two, was addressed by the name of 
Miss, and might be five-and-twenty. Her language 

was free, and her looks were still more eloquent. 

Mary, the younger, was married, but her husband had 
treated her cruelly and deserted her. Her features 
were perhaps prettier, but she was pale and thin, and 
less striking, on the whole, than her fiery neighbour. 
They both endeavored to please me. Margaret was 
the beauty, but my heart was more taken with the wo- 
manly, gentle Mary. 

“Brother Wolf,* cried ray guide, ‘you see how we 
live here ; with us every day is alike ; is it not so com- 
rades ?’ 

“‘Every day is like the present,” cried they all, 

' “If you like our way of life,’ continued the man,* 
‘strike in, be one of us: be our captain. I bear the 

dignity for the present, but F will yield it to Wolf. 

Say I right, comrades ?’ A hearty ‘Yes yes,’ was 

the answer. 

‘My brain was on fire, wine and passion had inflamed 
my blood. The world had thrown me out like a leper 
—here were brotherly welcome, good cheer, and hon- 
our. Whatever choice f might make, I knew that 
death was before me; but here at least I might sell my 
life dearly. Women had till now spurned me,— the 
smiles of Mary wereneotar to my soul. *1 remain with 
you, comrades,* cried I, loudlv and firmly, stepping 
into the midst of the band— —‘I remain with yon, 
my good friends, providing you give me my pretty 


neighbour. They all consented to gratify my wish, 
and I sat down contented, lord of a courtezan and cap- 
tain of a banditti. 

The following part of the history 1 shall entirely 
omit, for there is no instruction in that which is purely 
disgusting. The unhappy Wolf, sunk to this hope- 
less depth, wa9 obliged to partake in all the routine of 
wickedness; but he was never guilty of a second mur- 
der; so at least he swore solemnly when upon the scaf- 
fold. . 

The fame of this man, spread in, a short time, 
through the whole province. The highways were un- 
safe — nocturnal robberies alarmed the citizens— the 
name of Christian Wolf became the terror of the old 
and young — justices set every device at work to en- 
snare him — and a premium was set upon his head.— 
Yet he was fortunate enough to escape every attempt 
against his person, arid crafty enough to convert the 
superstition of the peasantry into an engine of defence. 
It was universally given out that Wolf was in league 
with the devil — that his whole band were wizaids. The 
province is a remote and ignorgnt one, and no man was 
very willing to come to close quarters with the ally of 
the apostate. 

For a full year did Wolf persist in this terrible trade, 
but at last it began to be intolerable to him. The men 
at whose head he had placed himself, were not what he 
had supposed. They had received him at first with 
an exterior of profusion, but he soon discovered that 
they had deceived him. Hunger and want appeared 
in the room of abundance ; he was often obliged to ven- 
ture his life for a booty, which, when won, was scarcely 
sufficient to suppoit his existence for a single day.— 
The veil of brotherly affection also passed away, and 
beneath it he found the lurking paltriness of thieves 
and harpies. A large reward had been proclaimed 
for him that should deliver Wolf alive into the hands 
of justice — if the discoverer should be one of bis own 
gang, a free pardon wa9 promised in addition — a 
mighty search for the outcast of the earth !— Wolf was 
sensible of his danger The honor of those who were 
at war with God and man seemed bat an insufficient se- 
curity for his life. From this time sleep was agony; 
wherever he was, the ghost of suspicion haunted him 
pursued his steps — witched his pil low - disturbed his 
dreams. Long silenced conscience again raised her 
voice, and slumbering remorse began to awake and 
mingle her .errorrs in the universal storm of his 
j my T»iiuTrri»aitnl, rma turned from man- 

kind, and concentrated upon his own head. He 
forgave all nature, and was inexorable only to him? 
self. 

This misery of guilt completed his education, sod 
delivered at last his naturally excellent understanding 
from its shackles. He now felt how low he had fallen ; 
sadness took the place of phrenzyinhis bosom. Cold 
tears, solitary sighs obliterated the past ; for him it no 
more existed. He began to hope that he might yet 
be a good man, for he felt within himself the awaken- 
ing power of being such. It may be that Wolf, at 
this the moment of his greatest degradation, was near- 
er the right path than he had ever been since he first 
quitted it.. 

About this time the seven years’ war broke out, and 
the German Princes were every where making great 
levies of troops- The unhappy Wolf shaped some 
slight hope to himself from these circumstances, and at 
last took courage to pen the following letter ta his 
sovereign. 

*****•*•# 

‘If it be not too much for princely compassion to de- 
scend to such as Christian Wolf, give him a hearing. 

I am a thief and a murderer — the laws condemn mo 
to death— justice has set all her myrmidons in search 
of me — I beg that I may be permitted to deliver up 
myself. But 1 bring, at the same time, a strange pe- 
tition to the throne. 1 hate my life, I fear not death, 
but I cannot bear to die without having lived. I would 
live, my prince, in order to atone, by my services, for 
my offences. My execution might be an example to 
the worid, but not an equivalent for my deeds. I hate 
the wretchedness of guilt, I thirst after virtue. I have 
shewn my power to do evil permit me to shew my pow- 
er to do good. 

‘I know that I make an unheard-of request. My 
life is forfeit; it may seem absurd for me to state any 
pretensions to favour. But I appear not in chains 
and bonds before you— I am sti() tree — and. fe ax 
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i* the least among all the- motives which induces this 
petition. 

*It is to mercy that I hare fled. I bare no claim 
upon jostke — if ^ had I should disdain to bring it for- 
ward. Yet of one circumstance 1 might remind my 
judges — the period of* my outrages commenced with 
that of my degradation. Had their sentence been less 
severe, perhaps I should have had no occasion to be a 
supplicant to day. 

‘If you give me life, it shall be dedicated to your 
service. A single word in the gazette shall bring 
me immediately to your feet. If otherwise you have 
determined — let justice do her part I must do mine.* 

♦ * * * ‘CHRISTIAN WOLF.’ 

This petition remained without an answer ; so did 
a second and third, in which Wolf begged to be per- 
mitted to serve as a hussar in the army of the prince. 
At last, losing all hope of a pardon, he resolved to fly 
from the country, and die a brave soid'ui in the service 
of King Frederick. 

He gave his companions the slip, and took 
to his journey. The first day brought him to a 
small country town, where he resolved to spend the 
n’ght. 

The circumstances of the times, the commencing 
war, the recruiting, made the officers at every post 
doubly vigilant in observing travellers. The gate- 
keeper of the town h:.d received a particular command 
to be attentive. The appearance of Wolf had some- 
thing imposing bu% at the same time, swnrthly terrible, 
and savage. The meagre bony horse he rode, and the 
grotesque and scanty arrangement of his apparel, 
formed a strange contrast with a countenance where- 
on a thousand fierce passions seemed to lie exhausted 
and concealed, like the dying and dead upon a field of 
battle. The gate-keeper started at the strange ap- 
parition. Forty years of experience had made the 
man, grown grey in his office, as sharp-sighted as an 
eagle in detecting offenders. He immediately bolted 
h.s gate and demanded the passport of Wolf. The 
fugitive was however prepared foi this accident ; and 
he drew out, without hesitation, a pass which he had 
tiken a few days before from a plundered merchant. — 
Still this solitary evidence was not able entirely to 
satisfy the scruples of the practised officer. The 
gate-keeper trusted his own eyes rather than the paper 
and Wolf was compelled to follow him to the town 
house. 

The chief magistrate of the plao© ©xatninod the 
past, and declared it to be in every respect what it 
should be. It happened that this man was a great 
politician, — hi 3 chief pleasure in life consisted in can- 
ning over a newspaper, with a bottle of wine before 
him. The pasport shewed forth that its bearer had 
come from the very centre of the seat of war. He 
hoped to draw some private intelligence from the stran- 
ger; and the clerk, who brought back the pass, reques 
ed Wolf to step in, and take a bottle of Mark-brunner 
with his master. 

Meantime the traveller had remained on horseback 
at the door-of the town-house, and his singular ap- 
pearance had collected about him half the rabble of 
the place. They looked at the horse and his rider by 
tarns, — they laughed,— they whispered,— at last it had 
become a perfect tumult. Unfortunately the animal 
Wolf rode on was a stolen one, and he immediately 
began to fancy that it was described in some of the 
prints. The unexpected invitation of the magistrate 
completed his confusion. He took it for granted thn’ 
the reality of his p iss had been detected* and that the 
invitation was only a trick for getting hold of him alive. 
A bad corscience stupified his faculties— he clappel 
spurs to hi* horse, and galloped off without making any 
♦ ns ver to the clerk. 

The sudden flight convinced all that had before 
suspected him. ‘A thief, a robber,’ was the cry, and 
the whole mob were at his heels. Wolf rode for life 
and death, and he soon left his pursuers breathless be 
hind. — His deliverance is near ; but a heavy hand was 
upon him — the hour was come — unrelenting destiny 
was there. 

The road he had taken led to no outlet, and Wolf 
was obliged to turn round upon his pursuers 

The alarm of this incident had, in the mean time* set 
the whole town into an uproar ; every road was block- 
aded. and a whole host of enemies came forth to re- 
ceive, him. He draws out a pi9tol ; the crowd yields : 
he begins to make a way for himself through their 
ranks. 


‘The first that lays a finger, on me — dios,* shouted 
Wolf, holding out his pistol. Fear produced an uni- 
versal pause. . But a fifm old spldier. seized him from 
behind, and mastered the hand which held the weapon. 
He knocks the pistollrom his grasp v ; the disarmed 
Wolf is instantly dragged from his hpne, and borne 
in triumph back to the town hoase. 

‘Who are you ?’ said the magistrate, in a stern and 
brutal tone. 

‘One who is resolved to answer no questions, unless 
they be more civilly put.’ 

‘Who are you, sir?’ 

‘What I said I was. I have travelled through 
all of Germany, and never found oppression, till 
now.’ 

‘Your sudden flight excites suspicion against you. 
Why fled you ?’ 

Because I was weary of being mocked by your 
rabble.’ 

‘You threatened to Are?’ 

‘My pistol was not loaded.’ They examined it and 
found no ball. 

‘Why do you carry such weapons?’ - 

‘Because I have property with me, and I have heard 
a great deal of one Wolf that haunts in the woods 
here.’ 

‘Your answers prove your courage, but not your 
honesty, friend. I allow you till morning. Perhaps 
you will then speak the truth.* 

‘I have already said all.’ 

‘Take him to the tower.’ 

‘To the tower?— I beg you would consider, sir. — 
There is justice in the country, and I will demand sat- 
isfaction at your hands.’ 

‘I shall give you satisfactiop, friend, so soon as you 
find justice on your side.’ 

Next morning the magistrate began to suspect that, 
after all, the stranger might be an honest man, and 
that high words might have no effect in making him 
alter his tone. He was half inclined to think that 
the best way mijht ^eto let him go. He called to- 
gether the councillors, however, and sent for the prison- 
er. 

*1 hope you will forgive us, if we dealt somewhat 
hardly with you yesterday evening.* 

‘Most willingly, since yc u ask me to do so.’ 

‘Our rules are strict, and your conduct gave rise to 
suspicion. I cannot set you free without departing 
from mv duty. * Appearance are ngnUim you. I wi»h 
you would say something, which might satisfy us of 
your good character. 

‘And if I should 9 ay nothing?’ 

•Then I must send your ppsspoit to Munich, and 
you must remain here till it returns.* 

Wolf was silent for a few minutes, and appeared 
to be much agitated ; he then stept close up to the 
magistrate. 

‘Can l be a quarter of an houralone with you?’ 

The councillors looked doubtfully at each other, 
hut the magistrate motioned to them, and they with- 
drew. 

‘Now what will you ?’ 

*Yonr conduct yesterday evening, sir, could never 
have brought me to yonr terms, for I despise violence. 
The manner in which you treat me to-day has filled 
ine with respect for your character. I believe you to 
be an honorable man.’ 

‘What have you to say to me?’ 

*J see you are an honorable man. I have long wish- 
ed to meet with such a man. Will you give me your 
right hand ?* 

* What will you, 9 trangcr? 

‘ Your head is gray and venerable. Yon have 
been long in the world— you have had sorrows too 
—Is it not so ?— and they have made you more mer- 
c 'll! ?* 

* Sir, what mean you ?* 

Yon are near to eternity— yourself will soon have 
need of compassion from God. You will not deny it 
*o man. Am I not right ? To whom do you suppose 
yourself to be speaking?’ 

* What is this ? —you alarm ine.’ 

* Do you not guess the truth ?— Write to your prince 
how you found me, and that I have been my own be- 
trayer. May God’s mercy to him be such as his shall 
be to me. Entreat tor me, old man— weep for me — 
my name is WOLF.* 

• **•*♦• • * 


THE AGE. 

decline and fall of the cify 

OF DOGTOWN. 

BT TIHOTHI TITTEHWELL, 

Dogtown is a beautiful place in the interior of this 
State. There is plenty of land around it, so that no- 
thing can hinder it from growing in every direction, 
and thus becoming a great city. In fact, Dogtown h>s 
already a one-story church, part of a schOolhouse, and 
an elegant pound. Nobody can see Dogtown without 
being reminded of that celebrated town in France, na- 
med Grand ville, of which we have the following descrip- 
tion: 

Grand villa, grand rilain, 

Une «r1»e et uu moalin 
Yoila Grand Mile tout a plain, 

Which we may translate thus : 

Grandville. great Grand ri lie 
Has a meetinghouse and mille. 

Nothing else in all Grandville. 

Dogtown is finely and advantageously situated. It 
stands on Eel River, a stream of water which runs in- 
to another stream, and that into a third, which runs in- 
to Connecticut River, which running into Long 
Island Sound, finally reaches the Atlantic; who does 
not see, therefore, that Dogtown may become a great 
seaport? The territory in the neighborhood of Dog- 
town is remarkable for its fertility, bating that part of 
it which is covered with rocks, the salt meadow, the 
pine woods, the clay-pond9 and the swamps. It » 
pa 9 t a doubt, therefore, that the territoiy, if well clear- 
ed, drained, people and cultivated, would become a 
perfect garden, abounding with the richest productions 
of nature, and affording a mine of wealth to the coun- 
try. As to the facilities of communication with the 
great Atlantic cities and commercial marts, they are 
admirable. Dogtown has Boston on one side and 
New York on the other. Montreal and Quebec are in 
the north, while in the east is the rich and thriving 
State of Maine, with Bangor and Owl’s Head to boot. 
Rail roads can be made to connect Dogtown with all 
these places, and they will certainly form such a con- 
nection, when they are built. That the place will be a 
great focus of trade when this is done, nobody I think 
will deny. The neighborhood of Dogtown has all the 
advantages that can be desired in a young country. — 
Thor© \vill h * as many large towns within thirty miles 
of the place, as people choose to build. The popula- 
tion cannot fail to increase rapidly, for a man can get 
married forseventy-five cents, town clerk’s fees inclu- 
ded. The attraction tor settlers must therefore be con- 
sidered very great. The Dogtdwners are remarkably 
industrious, for they get a living, although constantly 
grumbling of hard times. They are moreover ingeni- 
ous, for they manufacture axe handles, wooden bowls, 
birch brooms, and white oak cheese, and invent mouse 
traps and washing machines Last of all, the inhabi- 
tants of Dogtown are literary and intellect* 1, for they 
talk a great deal of the march of improvem* nt and the 
ministei and the lawyer take the Penny Magazine be- 
tween them. 

All these attractions together, form a combination 
truly wonderful. But the reader will be astonished 
when I inform him that the inhabitants of this favored 
spot lived a great many years without the smallest 
suspicion of what 1 have here described. They tbo’t 
verv little, of themselves or of the town they lived in, 
and continued to vegetate from year to year without 
imagining they were better off than other folks. In 
fact, the world might have continued to this day in ut- 
ter ignor; nee that Dogtown was such a wonderful 
place, but for an accident; an accident I ca’l it, for the 
Dogt owners having lived for so many years without 
opening then eyes, the fact that they did open them of 
a suddeu, on a certain day in the year of grace, 1834, 
must he considered purely accidental. Some people 
arc inclined to ascribe it to the approach ofthe comer, 
which had a powerful influence iu openiug people’s 
e y es — to say nothing of its effect in driving them stark 
mad. Bui that is neither here nor there. The peo- 
ple of Dogli wr. opened their eyes and saw: that wrs 
enough, they saw in an instant their immense advan- 
tages, and were astonished that they never had seen 
them before. They siw their advantages, I say.and 
were determined to turn them to account. 

Straightway Dogtown was all alive ; every body was 
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confident that Dogtown nmU become a great place: 
and as every body told every body else so, there was 
no doubt about the matter. Every man went to bay- 
ing land who cqqld pay for it; and those who could 
not pay, bought upon credit, sure of selling it at ten 
times thp cost within the year. Nothing was talked of 
but the immense advantages of the place, The riches 
of Dogtown were indeed immense, and hew they could 
have been overlooked so long, was a mystery that no 
qne could understand. 

The land within the limits of the town was computed 
at 720,000,000 square feet, which at one cent per 
loot is cheap enough in all conscience, would 
amount to 7,200,000, dollars. What a sura ! But 
this was not all. H ilf of this land was covered with 
trees at the rate of one tree every five feet square, or 
quadrangle of twentyfive feet: this gave a computation 
of 10,400,000 trees; and as each tree on an average 
contained seventy-five cubic feet of timber, it followed 
that there was actually within the town 780,000,000 
feet of timber, worth on the lowest calculation five cts. 
per foot, which would amount to $39,000,000. This, 
added to the value of the land ns above, made a grand 
total of forty-si* millions two hundred thousand dol- 
lars! 

The mention of these sums almost drove the good 
people of Dogtown distracted with joy; they could 
hardly believe their eyes or ears, but there it was in 
black and white ; figures could not lie. They were 
amazed to think of their own stupidity and that of 
their ancestors in letting forty-six millions two hundred 
dollars lie totally idle and unproductive ; but they 
were determined not to allow their wealth to be ne- 
glected any longer. A grand scheme of speculation 
and improvement was started, and all rushed headlong 
into it. Every man in Dogtown was now rich, or, 
what was the same thing, was sure of being so before 
long. Immense tracts were laid out in budding lots, 
and speculators flocked in from all quarters; from Cats- 
ville and Weazletown and Buzzardsborough, and 
Ganderfield and Crow Cornerand Upper Bugbury and 
Punkinton, and Black Swamp and the Botomless 
Bogs. Such a busy time as the Dogtowners had of it. 
Nothing was talked of but buying land, building houses 
laying out roads, streets, squares, avenues, railroads, 
canals, dec. dec. 6c. People left off ploughing and hoe- 
ing, because agriculture was too slow a method of ma- 
king money; for who would think of raising turnips to 
sell, at twenty cents a bn*Hel, when he could make a 
hundred times the profit by speculating in land ? 

First of all, it was determined that Dogtewn should 
be a city. The want of population was found to be a 
serious obstacle here; the constitution of the state re- 
quires ten or twelve thousand inhabitants for a city ; 
and as Dogtown, including, the subburbs of Puppy ville 
and Skunk’s Misery, contained a population of only 
six hundred and thirty-one, it was thought there might 
be some difficulty in getting a charter without autici- 
pa: i lg the returns of the next census. However, a city 
it must be, sometime er other, in this all were agreed, 
and it might as well have the name fir^ as last ; so 
they concluded to call it a city. It is astonishing what 
a spirit of enterprise these prospects infused into the 
people of Dogtewn. The schoolhouse door was paint- 
ed green, uncle Joe Stubbing mended the top ot his 
chimuey, and it was voted in town-meeting to pur- 
chase three wheelbarrows for the public use ; and all 
in consequeuce of these projected improvements.— 
Nay, so widely did their views of business expand, that 
Aminadah Figgins, the grocer, determined to give up 
retailing, and declared he wouldn’t split crackers nor 
cut candles any longer. 

Such was the thriving condition of the city of Dog- 
town when I left the place in the autumn of that year. 
I continued to hear of it through the medium of the 
Dogtown Daily Advertiser a newspapaper established 
there by an enterprising printer from Connecticut at the 
first drawing of the commercial prosperity of the city. — 
Jt appeared to go ahead rapidlv. The newspaper spoke 
of the Exchange, the town Hall, the bank, the new 
post office, the rati toad, canal, 6cc. House lots were 
advertised in Washington Square, Merchant’s Row, 
State street, dec. Contracts were proposed for build- 
ing churches, manufactories, &c. This was Dogtown 
in all its glory. 

Last August I determined to make a visit to this cele- 
brated placein order to feast my eyes with the splendor 
of a city that had sprung upas it were by enchantment. ; 


When I readied the foot of Blueberry Hill, which 
overlooks the whole place, I walked eagerly to the top, 
in order to catch a view, at a single glance, of the city, 
in all its magnificence. - To my utter astonishment, in- 
stead of spires and domes, I saw nothing but Deacon 
Stumpy's old mansion, with five Other ragged and dingy 
looking edifices, which stood exactly irtiere I had al- 
ways known them. I entered the city through State 
stret, but discovered nothing new except a small house 
without a chimney. Not a living thing was to be seen 
in Washington Square, but three geese, who were lazi- 
ly picking a mouthful of grass among the mud-puddles. 

I inquired for the Exohange, and found it in use by the 
Deacon as a cow-pen. The new church, however, I 
was told had actually proceeded as far as the raising of 
the timbers \ but it was subsequently sold by auction to 
pay for digging the cellar. 

I bad a check upon the Dogtown Bank for three dol- 
lars, and wishing to draw the money, I was directed to 
No. 19. Trenni tslree\ This turned * ut to be the iden- 
tical building formerly occupied by old Kit Cobble, the 
shoemaket. It was bank hours, but the bank was shut, 
and there was not a soul to be seen. Just as I was go- 
ing away, I spied a tin horn hanging by the door, with 
a paper over it, on which was written, 44 Persons having 
business at the bank, are requested to blow the horn.” 
I put the horn to my lips and blew a blast both long and 
loud. After waiting about ten minutes, I spied Isaac 
Thumper coming slowly down the road : he proved to 
be the cashier of the To 'town Bank, and after some diffi- 
culty I convinced him of the safety of cashing the 
check. 

Upon inquiring of Isaac what use had been made of 
the forty -six millions two hundred thousand dollars, he 
informed me that most ofit remained in notes of hand. 
Money was scarce, and was expected to continue so un- 
til the onion crop had been got in. It was easy to see 
that the city had sadly declined from its meridan splen- 
dor. In fact, Dogtown has suffered a complete down- 
fall, for hardly any bod) now speaks ofit as a city.— 
They have as much land as ever, and so long as it con- 
tinued to be valued at their own price, they were as 
rich as Jews; but, unfortunately, it fell in value the 
moment they expected the purchasers to pay for it. — 
The Dogtowners are poor enough at present, but 
they are not the first, and probably will not be the last 
people who have ruined themselves by building a city 
on speculation. 

M IS CEL LANY. 

DON CARLOS. 

[A correspondent of the Evening Star furnishes the 
folowing interesting particulars of the life of Don Car- 
los, the Spanish usurper:] 

As the history of royalty has been, within the mem- 
ory of the men around us, in great reverses and mis- 
fortunes, seldom has it a more constant tale of sorrow 
to relate than in the instance of Don Carlos. When 
his father and his brother, (the late Ferdinand VII.) 
were taken prisoners by Napoleon, he accompanied 
them into captivity. In this condition he remained for 
some years. His brother became king, and Don Car- 
los was viewed with suspicion by that selfish, sensual, 
bigoted brute. Ferdinand altered the line of suc- 
ession, against Don Carlos, by a decree which abroga- 
ted the Saligue law. On his death Don Carlos treat- 
ing the decree as illegal, (and it looks very like it, for 
the monarch’s simple decrees never could abrogate a 
law in Spain,) took up arms. He wa3 beaten, and in 
May, 1834, sought and obtained a hospitable asylum 
in Engand. The good natured king, William IV., 
offered him royal honors, but he declined them. If 
his scheme was to draw public attention from him, it 
was admirable. He landed at Portsmouth, (where he 
buried his wife as “ Queen of Spain,”) and he had 
been a very short time in England ere he was waited 
upon by one of Zumulacarregni’s agents, with whom 
he arranged a plan for immediately returning to 
Spain. 

Early in July, 1835, Don Carlos secretly quitted 
Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, where Canning bad 
lived, and escaping by the garden gate, went into a 
hackney eoach, and drove to London. Here he was 
received by some of his adherents, and underwent 
the operation of having his grey hairs dyed brown. 
This was performed for him by a lady, who could not 
help weeping. He asked why she wept, and the lady 


said it a as because of the dangers he was about to un- 
dergo. 41 Fear not,” said he “I have a presentiment 
of s czss. My enemies have never known my true 
character, and the very daring of the exploit win hstile 
and dismay them!” At midnight he quitted London, 
posted to Brighton, sailed to Dieppe, pased on to 
Paris, and put up at Meu rice’s Hotel. He dined with 
-M. Jauge, the banker, and then went to the opera to 
see Robert le Diable . In a day or two he quitted Pa- 
ris for Bordeaux, and passed Louis Phtlppe on the 
road, but was not recognized, for his dyed hair had 
much changed his appearance, and he had also shaven 
off his moustachios. -*‘1 am going,” said he to his 
companion, 44 to destroy the Quadruple Treaty with 
my sword. What would Louis Philippe give to arrest 
my progress?” 

What has happened since, we all know. The won- 
der is how he could, duri ng five years, have held out. 
He might have done so for as many yean more, if 
Marotto had not betrayed him. I suppose that, after 
all, be will come back to England, but he may give 
more tr juhle to the Christino party. Even now, a 
fugitive and almost a prisoner, he claims to be king de 
Jure . What will be the end? 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

It has been observed, that if the French had been 
<n educated people many ofthe atrocities of their revc- 
lution would never have happened, and I believe iu— 
Furious mobs are composed, not of enlightned men— 
of men in whom the passions are dominant over the 
judgment, because the judgment has uot been exer- 
cised, and informed, and habituated to direct the con- 
duct. A factious declaimer can much less easily in- 
fluence a number of men who acquired at school the 
rudiments of knowledge, and who have subsequently 
devoted their leisure to a mechanics* institute, than 
a multitude who cannot read or write, and- who have 
never practised reasoning or considerate thought. And 
as the education of a people prevents political evil, it 
effects political good. Despotic rulers well know 
that knowledge is iuimicalto their power. 

ODD8 AND ENDS. 

Convenient CriTcism — Sherdanhad a very con- 
venient formula as a reply to the new publications that 
were constantly sent to him, viz : “Dear sir, I have re- 
ceived your exquisite wqrk, and I have no doubt . I ahull 
be lugniy^delignred’dfter 1 have read it.” 

There are many pumps in the vicinity of this city 
possessing the surprising power of converting one 
quart of milk into throe pints, and some of them will 
make half a gallon of one quart ! 

Thomas JefFersori said truly: — “Bankers receive a 
profit on what they owe, from those to whom they owe, 
and for a thing containing within itself, no intrinsic 
value.” 

4 What is the cause of the present pecuniary embar- 
rasments ?” This question was pm to a shrewd old 
merchant a short time since, who answered, 44 The 
right owners are calling for their money.” That’s 
about it. 

Could a man in the height of passion, see himself, 
he would want no other motive to govern his tem- 
per. 

A loafer lingering about a bar-room was finally ask- 
ed by a slight acquaintance to drink. Affecting to be 
indifferent to the invitation, he asked “what is the 
lightest drink ?” “ That which you don’t pay foi,” 
said the bar- keeper. 

Perhaps there is no phrase in common use more 
trite and unmeaning than that of 4 How do you do, sir!’ 
as applied by persons meeting in the streets, or by those 
who are introduced to each other, if this mode ofsa- 
sulation were altered to, 4 Health and happiness to you, 
sir,’ it would not be without meaning, and would genei- 
ally express the sincere wish of heart; for no man de- 
sires the unhappiness ofa fellow-creature, unless he be 
his inveterate enemy. 

Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable de- 
stiny. His servant availed himself of his doctrine, one 
day, while being beaten for a theft by exclaiming, “was 
I not destined to rob?” “ Yes” replied Zeno, 44 and 
to be corrected also.” 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, DEC. 21, 1639. 

(j^Those Brethren who subscribed the prosoectus 
forth© Masonic Register^ by me circulated, and who 
have not paid for the same to me, or Br. Mix, will 
oblige me much by sending the same to Br. L. G. 
Hoffman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
to send such money free of postage. 

BLANCHARD POWERS. 

Bennington, Not. 19. 1839. 


Masonry in Kentucky.— We have been favored 
with the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Ken- 
tucky, from which we make such extracts as will be 
ofinterest to the brethren in this section of country .— 
"We are not apprised of the state ofMasonry in this State 
i q years gone by, but if we are to judge of the past by 
the present flourishing condition of things in that 
State, Masonry has suffered nothing from the 
mildew and moral pestilence which has swept every 
thing before its baneful influence, in our own 
Stati, except the ancient landmarks of the Order. 

The Subordinate Lodges report two hundred ana 
eleven initiations during the year, and the Grand Trea- 
surer, in his annual report acknowledges $15,252,65, in 
his hands. 

During the setting ol the Grand Lodge, it was resol- 
ved to erect a Grand Masonic Hall in the city of Lex- 
ington, for the use of the Grand and Subordinate Lodg- 
es, and $15000 was appropriated for that purpose. 

The plan proposes a building with a basement story, 
and two stories of fourteen feet each upon it— the whole 
building to be sixty-five by forty-five feet in size, with a 
suitable number of windows, doois, flues, dec. to be of 
brick, and strongly built^-oo the first floor are arrang- 
ed suitable rooms for the accommodation of two Lodg* 
er, besides a room for depositing' the rocord* sod other 
property of the Grand Lodge, or for receiving strangers 
On the second floor is the Grand Hall, 45 by 42 feet in 
size, for the use of the Grand Lodge, with a commit- 
tee room, the rooms below being also to be applied to 
the same purpose whenever needed, the same rooms 
being klso suitable for the accommodation of the Grand 
Chapter or subordinate Chapters, sho aid they desire to 
hold their meetings as heretofore, in connexion with 
the Grind Lodge. 

The Committee on foreign communications in their 
report, say. “That it is deemed a matter of great 
utility to the order, that the interchange of communi 
cation with all the regular Grand Lodge# In the Union, 
should be placed on a permanent footing, by the best 
means in the power of this Grand Lodge. Tt incul- 
cates the principles of harmony and brotherly love, 
which' ought ever to characterise the order in its inter- 
nal organization.” 

The following Grand Officers were duly elected for 
the ensuing year :— 

M. W. George Breckenridge, G. M. 

R. W. Thomas C. Orrear, D. G. M. 

W. Abner Cunningham, S. G. W* 

W. Thomas J.^ Wt lby, J. G. W. 

M. R. Caleb W. Cloud, G. C. 

Edmund F. Vawter, G. O. 

Philip Swigert, G. Sec’y 
William Brown, jr. G. Treas. 

Augustus D. Ehrich, G. S. <Jc T. 

Installation. — A public Installation of Phoenix 
L)dge, at Laasingburg, win take place on Ftidt y 
eyening, the 27th mst. The Brethren of Albany, 
^ro y, and their vicinities, are invited to attend. Br. 
Eddy, of Apollo Lodge, Troy, % is expected to pro- 
nounce an Address on this occasion, which from the 


preparation, promises to be solemn and interesting. — 
While noticing this subject, we would again remind 
Secretaries and others that we shall at all times be hap- 
py to publish the returns of elections, the proceedings 
at anniversaries, installations, or other masonic intel- 
ligence. We hope they will not be remiss on this sub. 
ject. The tendency will be happy. One spirited 
Lodge can infuse Ufe in a dozen dead ones. 

At the annual meeting of Mbunt Vernon Lodge No 
3, held at St. John’s Hall, on Thursday evening the 
19th, the following brethren were duly elected officers 
for the ensuing year. 

Lewis G. Hoffman, W. M. 

William Connelly, S. W. 

George S. Gibbons, J. W. 

John Hurdis, Sec’y. 1 
Alexander Gray, Treasurer. 

Richard Parr, S. D. 

James K. Ha 1 1 id ay, J. D. 

Abraham Siekles, Tyler. 

John Poehin, ) St#warf# . 

A. L. Lawrence, £ 

At the annual meeting of Temple Lodge, No. 53, 
held at St. John’s Hall, on Tuesday evening Dec. 17 
5039 — the following brethren were elected officers for 
the ensuing year, viz : 

Argalus W. Starks, W. M. 

John W. H. CanoU, S. W. 

William Ferguson, J. W- 
William Voorhees, Treasurer. 

Levi Ewing, Secretary. 

Peter G. Sharpe, S. D, 

Isaac F. Fletcher, J. 

• Abraham Sickles, Tyler. 

Jam&i Rad I iff, } 

S.V.R.Ableman,i 


scriber is receiving his paper weekly, or the 52 at 
one time, neither adds nor diminishes. The post 
master at Kingston, will undoubtedly correct the mis- 
take. 


On Monday evening, 16th inst., by the Rev. Mr. 
Hplmes, Mr. Samuel B. Wool worth of Homey, 
Cortland county, to Miss Betsey, daughter of Dr. 
j J. W. Be water, of Onondaga Hollow, Onondaga coun- 

In this city, on Friday evening, the 6th inst, by the 
Rev. E. A. Huntington Mr. James T. Marsh of New- 
York, to MisS Martha Ostrander, of this city. 

At Troy, on Wednesday, Dec. 11, hy the Rev., Dr. 
Butler, Mr. Philip G. Hearn, to Miss Sarah J., daugh- 
ter of the Hon. Job Pierson. 

At Troy, oft ths evening of the JOth inst., by the 
Rev. Mr. van Kleeck, G. Wooster, esq., merchant, to 
Miss Mary L. eldest daughter of Samuel Kendrick, 
esq., all of that city. 

In New York, on Tuesday morning, by the Rev. 
Dr. Skinner, Melancthon Starr, to Lucretia Mary, 
daughter of Henry Nevins. 

At Gorham, Ontario co., on the 11th inst., by the 
Rev. A. Silly, William H. Burr, of Auburn, to Miss 
Irene Headly, daughter of the Rev. Isaac Headly, of 
Virgil, N. Y. 


The Expense or War.— We are assured, by those 
who profess to understand the matter, fhat the late 
Helderbergh war, will cost the state and county to- 
gether, upwards of $50,000. This is paying for the 
whistle at a round rate. The Sun says, that an attempt 

ill be made to prevent the law-brea&ing law makers , 
who were elected to the legislature, Grom taking their 
seats. We hope it will be so. Every good citizen 
should unite in effecting it. 

* 0 * Will our friends , at their several communica- 
tions, on the 27th, endeavour to extend the circula- 
tion of the Register. 

The essay of Miss Field, late ©f the Albany A cade 
my on the “Immortality of Mental Influence,” receiv- 
ed the premium, at that institution. Its style is pure 
and classical, and as a composition, is decidedly the 
best we have published, “ Triptolmous Tindall, 
Esqr’s.” “Frivolities,” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing- - 

The “ Decline and Fall of the City of Dogtown, 
which will be found, on another page, should have 
been credited to an amusing little volume, entitled 
“ Yankee Notions.” It is a fair hit at the land spfecu 
latione of 1834— when “Dogtown” cities wore as plen- 
ty as their inhabitants— bullfrogs, jallt gators, and land 
sharks. 


(E^One of our Subscribers in Kingston U. Canada, 
to whom wo toot twelve back numbers of the Register, 
says that he was compelled to pay forty-five cents , pos- 
tage on thihf. This is wrong, and is not justified, by 
the regulations understood to exist between the Ca- 
nadian and American post office, which is one or one 
and half cents a pa^er. The fact whether a sub- 


DOp. 

On Sunday last, WUliam Crandall, in the 7lst year 
of bis age. J 

On S«nday morning Darid R., second «>,, of 
Tbomas Hilson, jr. aged 3 years and 3 month*. 

In Hancock, Mms. on the 6th inst. Mra. Lucy 
Hazard, consort of ths Hon. Rodman Hazard, aged 

61 years. ’ 

•r 00 the let inst., Sarah Jane, 

wife of Mr. Edward Hill, 0 f CatskiU, aged 22 years, and 
second daughter of Capt. Edward Rosseterf of New 

In Buffalo on the 12th inst., David M Day, aged 48 
M ~ 

n At Ithaca, on Saturday, 14th ins,., Mrs. Margaret 
B °gai£ widow of th, late Gerrit Bogart, of this city, 
aged 68 years and 6 months. J 

AtCherry Valley, on the 4th inst., Mr Levi 
S. Skinner, formerly of Montgomery county, aged 

Esq-* N YOtk ’ 00 M0nd * y ereniD *< Henry J- Wyckoff 

On Monday morning, Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of 
James A. Morse, in the ninth year ofher age. 


T IGHT! LIGHT.’! LIGHT!!! Runny roa rn 

nhio« T n*| B V W o 1 Co., Manufacturers «f Cam* 

phut. Oil, Lamps, Soinl Gw Lamps Oil Lamas, tee. Feel 
r.teja for fkror* hitherto recirod. Respectfully acquit th.tr 

rflTkiln?. 1 ° , ” y h V* * ^.sworui-Mit «4 lamp, 

of all kinds, from one dollar upwards to rail the emergency of turn 
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POETRY. 

FIRST GRIEF. 

[by. JAMES HEDDERWICK] 

'They tell mc » first and early love 
Out live# .al I effter-drp*Tns| * 

But the memory of a first great grief 
To me more lasting seems; 

The grief that marks oar dawning youth. 

To memory ever clings. 

And o’er the path of future years 
A lengthen’d shadow flings. 

Oh, oft my mind tecalls the hour. 

When to my father’s home 
Death came— an univited guest— 

From his dwelling in the tomb! 

I had not seen his face before— 

I shudder’d dt the sight; 

Add I shudder still to think upon 
The anguish of that night! 

A youthful brow and ruddy cheek 
Became all cold and wan— 

An eye grew dim in Which the light * 

Oi radiant fancy shone. 

Cold was the check, and cold the brow— 
The eye was fix’d and dim; 

And one there moured a brother dead. 

Who would have died for him! 

1. *•' ■; <*•" * ' - •. 

I know not if t was summer then, 

I knew not iPtwas spring, 

.But if the birds sang on the trees, 

I did not hear them sing; 

If flowers came forth to deck the earth, 
Their bloom 1 did hot see— 

I looked upon one wither'd flower. 

And none else bloomed for me! 

A *S*d and silent time it was. 

Within that house of woe, 

All eyes were dull and overcast, 

And every voice was low!— 

And from each cheek at intervals 
The Wood appeared to start. 

As if recall'd in sudden haste. 

To ai I the sinking heart! 

Softly we erode, as if afraid 
To mar the sleeper’s sleep. 

And stole last looks of his pale face. 

For memory to keep! 

With him the agony was o’er, 

And now the pain wits ours, . 

As thoughts of his sweet childhood rose 
Like odour from dead flowers! 

Aod when at last he was bbrne afar 
From the world’s weary strife, 

How oft in thought did we again 
Live o’er his little life! 

His evjpcy JoQk'r-his every word— 

His very voice’s tone — 

Came back tons like things whose worth 
• Is only prized when gone! 


’Tis but that now gay thoughts retires, 

And dares not flout the sacred fires 
Or love born happiness. 

And she is led by fancy 'far— 

The future spreads before her* 

Where truth still seems a diamond star, 

In beauty beaming o’er her ; j 
And where stands one, whose every look 
Reflects her own, as calm clear brook 
Repeats the sky above;. 

And not a single cloud is sent 
To mar the heart-built firmament. 

So full of light and love ! 

It is no dream — she knows full well 
Life will not change to sadness- 
She feels her heart a citadel, 

Where rules bright hope and gladness, 

And trusts in woman’s pride, its care ' • 

To him whose image reigneth there, > 

With all a monarch’s sway— 

That trust shall be their morning light, 

That trust shall give their bosoms might, 
Which shall not know decay ! 

And now they hear from friends that greet. 
Words eloquent with feeling, 

And see in many an eye they meet, 

Affection's tear drop stealing—: 

Yes! as life’s anchor lightly weighs. 

They read within each anxious gaze 
What late can but decree; 

An oh, through many an after year, 

That kindly word, that feeling tear, 

Shall gladen memory ! 

And may the tides that lound them flow, 

Ne er feel the tempest s power, 

And o’er them skies at even glow, 

Bright as thisdawiug hour; 

Or should a storm dare break the wave,' 

Love still shall have ihe pbw'rto save, 

Bid threai’nmg clouds depart, 

And round them bend, calm, clear blue skies, 
While .troth, sweet light ol’angel eyes, 

ShaH paradise the heart ! 

S. S. Reich. 

Syracuse, Oct. 15, 1839. 

DIRGE OF A CHILD. 

No bitter tears for thee be shed, 

Blossom of being ! seen and gohe ! 

With flowers alone we strew thy bod. 

O blest departed one ! 

Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 

Blush’d into dawn, aiid pass’d away. 

Yes! tbou art fled, ere guilt had power 
To stain thy cherub soul and form, 

Closed is the soft ephemeral flower, 

That never felt a storm! 

The sunbeam’s smile, the zephyr’s breath. 

All that it knew from birth to death. 


Each glowing season shall combine 
Its incense their to breathe ; 

And oft, upon the midnight air, 

Shalf viewless harps be murmuring there. 

And oh ! sometimes in visions blest, 

Sweet spirit I visit our repose, 

And bear from thine own world of rest, 
Some balm for human woes ! < 

What form more lovely could be given 
Than thine, to messenger of Heaven? 


BRING FLOWERS. 

Bring flowers, young flowers, for the festal board. 

To wreathe the cup ere the wine is pour'd ; 

Bring flowers! they are springing in wood and vale. 
Their breath floats out oh the southern gale, 

And the touch of the sunbeam hath waked the rose, 
To deck the hall where the bright wine flows. 

Bring flowers to strew in the conqueror’s path— 

He bath shaken thrones with his stormy wrath ! 

He comes with the spoils of nations back. 

The vines lie crush’d in his chariot’s track, 

The turf looks red where he won the day — 

Bring flowers to die in the conqueror’s way ! 

Bring flowers to the captive’s lonely ceH, 

They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 

Of the free blue streams, and the glowing sky, 

And the bright world shut from his languid eye ; 

They will bear him a thought of the sunny hours, 

And a dream of his youth— bring him flowers, wild 
flowers! 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear ! 
They were born to blush in her shining hair. 

She is leaving the home of her childhood’s mirth, 
She’hath bid farewell to her father's health. 

Her place is now by another’s side— 

Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride ! 

Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to shed, * 

A crown for the brow of the erfrly dead ! 

For this through its leave hath the. white rose burst. 
For this in the woods was the violet nursed. 

Though they smile in vain for what once was ours. 
They are Iove*9 last gift— bring ye flowers, pale Hov- 
ers. 

Bring flowers to the shrine where we kneel in prayer. 
They are nature's offering, their place Is there ! )- 
They speak of hope to the fainting heart. 

With a voice of promise they come and part* 

They sleep in dust through the wintry hours, 

They break forth in glory — bring flowers, bright flow- 
ers ! 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 

Lo! winter approucheth — his coming is nigh! 

The chill winds sweeps over the moor; 

The storm-clouds are low’ring above in the sky, 
And we should— Remem her the poor. 


The. grief has passed with years away* 

And joy has been nay lot; 

But the one is oft remember’d, 

And the other soon forgot. 

The gayest hours trip lightest by, 
v And leave- the faintest trace; 

But the deep, deep track that sorrow wears. 
No time can eVr efface! 


From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

. JfcTANZAS- AT AAWrRRhAGE FESTIVAL. 

Love is gently omnipotent; to those who passes it, 
accident arid death itself are but passing clouds, which 
can scarcely vex and cannot harm.— Recent English 
Ess(iy. . 4 

* • The bridal wreath entwines a brow, 

That glows in bliss beneath it ; 

The heart's sweet faith— she fondly now, 
v In tones of love, shall breathe it; 

. And if acrQSS that brow of snow 
A shade ofcare would seem to flow, 

Tie not that doubts there press — 


Thou wert so like a form of light. 

That Heaven benignly called thee hence, . 
Ere yet the world could breathe one blight 
O’er thy sweet innocence. 

Aud thou, that brighter home to bless, 

A rt passed, with aril thy loveliness ! 

Oh! hadst thou still on earth remain’d, 
Vision of beauty! fair, as brief! . ■ r . 
How soon thy brightness had been stain’d 
With passion or with grief! 

Now not a sullying breath can rise, 

To dim thy glory in the skies. 

We rear no marble o'er thy tomb, 

No sculptur’d image there shall mourn ; 

Ah 1 fitter far the vernal bloom 
. Such dwellingto adorn. 

Fragrance, and ftotffcfB, find dews must be r 
The only emblems meet far thee. 

' Thy grave shall be a blessed shrine. 
Adorn’d with Nature’s brightest wreath, 


Ye merchants, when reckoning profits at night. 

Ye find that your gains still are sure 
Give ear to the counsel that points to the right., 
And bids you —Remember the Poor, 


Ye fai mere, whose labors with plenty are crown’d! 

Who know not what’tis to endure 
The pang# which with poverty ever are found — 
Will ye not — Remember the JPtor. 


O spend not your substance to gratify pride, 

Nor following. its glittering Jure— 

For the widow flnd orphan to heaven have have cried 
And it bids you— Remember the Poor, 


CALENDAR OF OOHMUNlCATtOVS. 


Apollo Lodge, 

Apollo Chapter, 
Apollo Eacarapmeat, 
PfMaaisLodgt, 
Olive Breach 


EACH MONTH 
Albany 
Albany 


Albany . 

Ttcf 

Troy 

Laanagbarf 
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For the American Masonic Register ant laterary Companion* 

A LECTUEE, 

Setting forth the origin , and tricing the progress of 
the orders of Masonic Christian Knighthood. And 
exhibiting the connexion of those orders with ancient Free- 
masonry. Derived from autkentu ancient and modem * 
sacred and profane history. 

By Ebmese* Mix, Esq. M. E. Grand Comnaaader of Go* 
n«s«e Encampment, No. 10, ho'.den, at Lock port, Niagara County 
N, T. 

[continued from page 122.] 

Although the order of Temphrs was suppressed by 
the bulls add interdicts of the Pope, and laws and 
edicts of the monarchs of Earore, the order was not 
annihilated, the knights true to tleir vows and religious 
principles, and being determine!, to preserve the de- 
grees of ancient Freemasonry, uiswerved and unawed 
by the anathanvas of the most powerful potentates on 
earth, and fully comprehending that the restraeints at- 
tempted to be put upon them, were not consciencious- 
ly and morally binding, secretly pro pogated, sustained 
jmd preserved, the several degrtes and orders which 
they had in charge,, for the perisd of almost two centu- 
ries, to enable them to perform which, the monasteries 
of Europe supplied them with most of the mate- 
rials, and a better fieW for that purpose did not then 
exist in the civilized world. It will also be observed that 
the feudal outer of the Garter, was instituted soon af- 
ter the suppression of the Templars, and ftom the si- 
milarity ofthe titles of the officers, and some of the 
outward forms of the order, to those appertaining to 
the order ot knight Templais, we may well conclude 
that ioine of the Knight Templars were engaged in 
instituting the same. 

We will here leave the Knights Templars and go 
back as to time, and bring up the history of another or- 
der of knighthood, already, mentioned, the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem. This order originated, or at last 
derived that title, from the circumstance of its mem- 
bers being put in possession and taking the superin- 
tendance of a hospital, erected in Jerusalem in 1048 
and dedicated. to St. John the Baptist by some Italian 
merchants, for the reception and accomodation of Pil- 
grims and travellers who visited the holy city. They 
were likewise called knights hospitallers, in conse- 
quence of their having the charge, and being gover- 
nors of the hospital. 

They appear to be an order of unarmed brethren, 
whose duty it was, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
and bind up the wounds ef the afflicted ; arid to sus- 
tain and support, the poor and weaty Pilgrim travelling 
from afar. 

This order does not appear to have any knowledge 
of ancient freemasonry, yef I am well persuaded (and 
„xhose who are familiar with the rites and ceremonies of 
the order, will I presume, on reflection, agree with me) 
that this order existed under the title of the order of 
St. Thomas, previous to the time of the establishment 
of that hospital. It appears that through all the tur- 
. moil, reigns, assaults, and captures which Jerusalem 
^experienced; for upwards of two centuries, that this 
harraness and praise 'worthy order, kept peaceable 
possession of the 4 hospital t di8penBingVgood[wQrkr,and re- 
viving distress until they embraced the use of arms, 
assumed a hostile attitude, and were in consequence, 


driven from their long-cherished abode, by the 
Turks. 

While this order was thus peaceably and comforta- 
bly situated and usefully employed, Raymond, rector 
of the brethren, in its then state, being of an active and 
military turn, formed a plan of converting them into 
knights,and captain). He marshaled them into bands, in- 
vented banners, and led them on against the Turks, as 
knights of the order of St. John of Jerusalem, they 
fought with great bravery but the inferiority of their 
numbers, occasioned frequent defeats and they were at 
length compelled to give up their possessions to the 
conqueror, Saladin the Turkish chief. After a conti- 
nued series of toils and misfortunes, and a constancy 
in the cause of religion which did them great honor, 
they were finally expelled from the holy land, in the 
year 1292. The Master and brethren fled to the island 
of Cyprus where they lived peaceably, supporting 
themselves by their industry, and employing their 
leisure hours in framing statutes for the government of 
the order; but returning to their former military pur- 
suits, they attacked Rhodes, is 1308, which with seven 
other islands fell into their possession. They then as- 
sumed the name of Rhodes to their previous titles ; 
thus, situated they flourished for a considerable length 
of time. 

This order had heretofore, in consequence of its ex- 
treme poverty, escaped persecution or assault, emana- 
ting from the avarice or rapjlcity of either Christians or 
infidels, but during this interval of peace, they were 
presented by the Pope with large estates and much 
treasure, which had been token from the Templars, on 
the suppression of that order. They were again at- 
tacked by the Turks, whom they resisted with equal 
bravery and skid, but Sultan Soliman having determin- 
ed at all events to dislodge them, he assembled an ar- 
my of three hundred thousand men, with which he in- 
vaded the islands, and after six months incessant fa- 
tigue, and excessive loss, he succeeded in expelling 
them. The Emperor, Charles the V. gave them Mal- 
ta at this critical era, to whieh island the knights retir- 
ed in 1523 and assumed the title of Knights of Malta, 
of the holy order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Now let ua return to the knights Templars, whom 
we left dead to the world, but to themselves, not only 
alive, but sound and healthy, as persecution always 
renders all virtuops societies. 

When the knights of St. John had retired to the 
island of Malta, an asylum supposed to be secure from 
molestation, the Templars, who had suffered so 
much in defence of the Holy Land, having a fraternal 
feeling for those who had been engaged, fought, bled, 
and suffered in the same cause, and fully appreciating 
the high character, the Knights of Malta had earned 
for themselves and justly merited, resolved to join them, 
with their consent, in the possession and occupancy of 
this safe repository for the great treasures they had so 
long preserved for the benefit of mankind in the midst 
of its most inveterate enemies. After the necessary ne- 
gotiations, the Templais joined themselves with the 
Knights of Malta on certain setttled, expressed and sa- 
tisfactory conditions, some of which were that the Tem- 
plars should confer on the Knights of Malta, the de- 
grees of ancient Free mass* ry, and the order of the 
Red Cross, after which, they were to combine and con- 
solidate, the orders of Knights Templar, and Knights 
of Malta, of the holy oroet of St- John of Jerusalem, 
all of which was mutually and punctually fulfil- 
led. 


After this transaction, Freemasonry and the Chris- 
tian orders of knighthood had comparatively, a peace- 
ful resting place and secure asylum, until the island 
was assaulted and taken by the French, after which the 
knights, dispersed ever the civilized world, and from 
that period, Freemasonry and Christian Knighthood, 
have beea co-extensive. These circumstances suffi- 
ciently account for the assertion made by our enemies, 
that the higher degrees of masonry and the orders of 
knighthood are of recent origin— true — until within a 
late period, they were known and enjoyed but by a few, „ 
and the circle of action of those few mueh limit- 
ed. 

That Freemasonry and the Christian order of 
Knighthood have been confined to Judea, the monaster- 
ies of Europe, and the island of Malta, until within a 
short period past, I do not pretend, that branches have 
sprung out of the main channel occasionally, in differ- 
ent ages, and flowed into many civilized countries ee? 
pecially, the three lower degrees of ancient Freema- 
sonry, will not be disputed, and we have irrefragifcte 
proof, that the rites and ceremonies of all these degrees 
and orders, were transplanted from the island of Malta, 
and took rbot in other and distant climes, long before 
the conquest of the island by the French. But I insist 
that from all history, both ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane, as well as from masonic tradition, those 
degrees and orders, emenated from the sources at 
the times, and places, I have in this brief view of the 
subject, mentioned, and that the course I have marked 
out, in which they were preserved and handed down to 
us, in the main and of course the most unadulterated 
channel. 

Thus we gather from history, that knights and 
knighthood originally signified servants and servitude. 
That all feudal and exclusively military knighthood, 
consisted of some head to each order, having many 
branches or supporters attached thereto, howevePdis- 
connected the different branches, being instituted for 
the sole purpose of adding to the power of the head ar 
chief, who was not even chosen or selected by the mem- 
bers. 

We likewise learn from the same source, that Ma- 
sonic Christian Knighthood, was voluntarily formed 
and entered into by the members of the institution of 
ancient Freemasonry, who, at their own pleasure, 
granted or refused membership to applicants, whether 
Monarch, Patrician, or Plebeian. That the institution 
has evei cherished, and supported benevolence, morali- 
ty, virtue, and religion. That the body of its monitors 
, has been composed of men, whose lives have been spent 
in perfotming deeds ef charity, benevolence, otnd' bse- 
therly-love, in displaying bravery and intrepidity, and 
in enduring hardships and privations for the supMst 
and defence of morality, virtue, and religion. In short 
whose grand characteristics are unsullied honor, *»- 
weared zeal in a brother’s cause, and universal benevo- 
lence. We may therefore pronounce these oitfors of 
knighthood, the rock of ancient Freemasonry. 

Thus much for the history of the rise progress Jaa# 
state of ancient Freemasonry, and the masonic Chris- 
tian orders of knighthood. To have attempted tsgwp 
even an epitome of the fidelity, patience and psssmhs- 
ance, courage and constancy, faith and hiunUity, which 
have adorned the characters of those great and won# 
men, who have instituted, supported, propagated and*- - 
thus far sustained Freemasonry, and the onfes * & * 
knighthood, cduld not have been expected in this brief 
history of the institutions. I have, however ier«- 
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ed to the records of their lives, which can be examin- and curse thi inhuman policy of Phillip the 
cd by overy enquiring mind. But we Sir Knights, t air. I 

Companions and Brethren who claim to be their de- From the short and imperfect account of the orgin 
scendanti in asound, and moral point of view, are ac- and ruin of the Knights Templars, the reader will be 
quaintei with their characters, in a greater or less de- enabled to un lersiand the merits of the quesio'n, res- 
cue. Then let me ask — is there a man on earth, de- peering the innocence of that order, which it will be 
Mined to breath thi ! nether ai — md on thi ; mundane necessary her * to consider. The op'nlons of cotem- 
sphere, to tread the ground, who would not be proud, pjrary writers were too much influenced by party 
of such aln aocestry. spirit, and religious zeal, to deserve any regard in this 

— — : investigation. All those writers, b however, who *are 

■ — Semitacorte, . generally deemed impartial historians, and who were 

Tranquill® per virtutem patet unica vitae. -Juv, Sat. , n no rcS p e( . ts interested, either in the condemnation 
THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, or acquittal of the Templars, have, without hesitation 


THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, or acquittal of the Templars, have, without hesitation 
pjUkWit FROM AUTHENTIC sources or information. pronounced th*m innocent of the crimes laid to their 
No*VH charge, and imputed their destruction to 'the avarice 

- * - and private resentment of Philip. In the decision of 

[continued from page 1~3.J these historians, the public had, in general, acquiesced : 

*•" ■ * . i'll their sentiments were unsettled by the pretc itions, 1 

But the atrocious scene was yet to come which was and the sophistical reasoning of Barruel. Tuis wii- 
to complete the ruin of the Templars, and satiate the ter has charged upon the Temptais all those crimes 
vengeance of their enemies. Their Grand Master with which their enemies had formerly loaded them; 
Molay, and other dignitaries of the order still survived: He has attempted to justify the severity of the F rench 
And, though they had made the most submissive ac- King, and has reproached, with the bitterest inventive, 
kftowledgements to their unrelenting persecutors, yet the Society of Freemasons, because they were once 
the influence which they had over the minds of the connected with a fraternity, which, in his opinion, was 
vulgar, and their ccnnections with many of the Princes 30 wicked and profane. While we endeavour, there- 
of Europe, ren lered them formidable and dangerous fore, to defend the Templars against these recent ca- 
to their oppressors. By the exertion of that influence lumnies, we will, at the same time, be maintai ning the 
tV^y might restore union of their dismembered party, respectability of our own order, by vindicating itsinem- 
a id inspire them with courage to revenge the murder hers from that imputed depravity, which accor- 
of their companions; or, by adopting a more cautions ding to Barruel, they have inherited from their 
method, they might repel, by uncontrovertible proofs, fathers. 

the charges for which they suffered, and, by interesting In older to form an impartial judg nent respecting 
all ttian in their behalf, they might expose Phillip to an y sentence which has been passed, without proper 
the attacks of his own subjects, and to the hatred and evidence, either against individuals or associations, it 
cofttenipt of Europe. Aware of the dangers to which j s necessary to be acquainted with the motives and 
hs character and person would be exposed by pardon- character of the accusers, and with the ben eft ts which 
ng the surviving Templars, the French Monarch rn'uht accrue to them and the judges, by tho punish- 
commanded the Grand Masters and brethren to be led meat or liberation of the accused. In the case before 
o\lt to a sc? ff old, erected for that purpose, and there us, the accusers had been disgraced and imprisoned 
to confess before the public, the enormities of which by the accused, for their villainy and crimes. Their 
their order had been guilty, and the justice of the pun- chief prosecutor and judga was actuated by' m itives 
ishment which had been inflicted on their bicthren. — 0 f avarice and private resentment; and m inv rival 
If th?y adhered to their former confessions, a full par- orders who had been lansutehihg in obcurity anf in- 
den w£s promised to them; but if they should persist digence, propagated with assiduity the slanderous 
io maintaining their innocence, they were thfeatned tale, in hopes of sharing in those ample possessions, 
with destruction on a pile of wood, which the execu- and th t public .fivoilr. wWch had been acquired by 
turners had erected m their view, to awe them into the superior abilities of the Knights Templars. To ail 
compliance. While the multitude were standing ranks of men, indeed* the veneration which the name 
aiourtd in awful expectations, ready, from the words of a Templar inspired, was an Object of envy: Their 
of the prisoners, to justify or condemn their King, opulent revenues were calculated to give trouble to a 
the venerable Molay, with a cheerful and undaunted covetous mind, and the remarkable regularity of their 
countenance, advanced, in chaies, to the scaffold; and, conduct was no small incitement to the exercise of 
with a firm an l impressive tone, thus addressed the detraction. ■ I 


spectators. “It is but just, that ou this terrible d ly, 
and ift the last moments of my life, I lay open the in- 
iqui* of falsehood, and make truth to triumph. T 


Su’ch were the motives and prospects of their judges 
and accusers. Let us attend now to the accusations 
which were brought against them, and we will find 


declare then, in the face of heaven and earth, and I j that these oould scarcely come under the cognizance 
confess, though to my eternal shame and confusion, of law, as their pretended crimes were committed, 
that I have committed the greatest of crimes; but it against themselves, and ndt against society. Di 1 they 
has been only in acknowledging those that have been perpetrate murder upon ant of their fellow citizens.! 
charged with so much virulence upon an order, which This was never laid to their charge. Did they pnrlVm 
truth obliges me to pronounce innocent* I made the a iy man’s treasure? Of theft h v were kv r accused/ 
declaration they required of me, only to Did they instigate to rebcH'o \ the subjects ofany gov- 
suflpdhJ the excessive tortures of the rack, an l erment, or plot destruction against th? person i f any 
mslily those that made me endure them. I am sen- king? Under suph a character ( hey were n< yer known, 
siblewhat torments they prepare for those that have till Barrdcl called them tanita s and regi ides ; be- 
conrage to revoke such a confession. Bnt the horri* cause, forsooth, it was his opinion that their surc?s- 
ble sight cannot make me confirm one lie by another. On sors, the Freemasons in Fr'mce, were accessary to the 
a conditipn so infamousas that, I freely renounce life murder of their King. What th err were their crimes? j 
""“■J.. 8 already but loo. odio«i tj me. For what | t was sa;d, that they burned their nwa infanrs! And 
woulurt avail me to prolong a few miserable-days, when yet an instance was never produced, in which the child 
Idnpstowe theob onty to the blackest of calumnies.” a of a Templar had disappeared, and in which the ten 
consequence of his manly revocation, the Grand derncss of a mother, as would certainly have happened. 
Master and bis companions were hurried into the remonstrated against the tnnrler of her child. Thry 
^ i* j * et{ V ne< * conte,T, l >l ©I death were said to have committed upon one another tho 
vnien they had exibited on former occasions. r J his most unnatur.il of all crimed And yet, no individual 
mournful scene extorted tears from the lowest of the produced a specific instance which he could corrobor- 
. " ate by indubitable proof. They were acc iscd of in- 

«A#©ur ygliaot knights, whose chanty and valour had suiting the Cross of Ohrist; and yet they have shed 
peeofcred them the gratitude and applause of mankind, (heir blood iu the defence of his religion. Of crimes 
•©•“jFiogf without fear, the most cruel and ignominious like these, one may onceive a rfeprnved individual to 
indeed, a spectacle well calculated to ex- have been guilty; but to brl *ive, that a respectable 
miltftskoss of pity in taediardest hearts; and, what- fraternity, consisting of thousands of members, could 

TO? W °t ma ^ C0(n c«rnirtg tbe char- be capable of such cnormit'eS* requires a degree of 

aptei*afthaiunliappy order, every mind of sensibility 1 • ' - 

Wyl ‘ dlompoSsionate the elite of the Templars, M Ajjtmis ihese^we mayr<jriu^ Hwr c/. oi y.ng4*u«l. 


fai.h to which the most credulous will scarcely at- 
tain. 

The innocence olthe Templars, and the injustice of 
Phillip, will be still more apparent by considering the 
conduct of the latter, as related even by Barruel. — 
This writer obseres, “That two men, who had 
b ;en imprisoned fo* their crimes, declared that they 
had some imporiart discoveries to make concerning 
the Kuiglits Tem^ars, and that this declaration, 
though entitled to Idle credit, made the king deter- 
mine on the dissolution of the order, and arrest iu one 
day ill I th? Templar* in his kingdom.” c Here then 
was the most flagrart injustice in the very threshold 
of the whole affair. Without summoning a single 
[witness; without examining a single Templar; without ' 
consulting a single frieu.1 ; without even know*- 
ing what the important discoveries were which *he 
criminals had to make; the French king determined 
on the destruction ol the Templars, on thed struuion 
ol an order whose Gn id Master had been his panic- 
ularfriend, and even die god father of one of his chil- 
dreu. d This latter circumstance, indeed, is brought 
forward by Barruel, lo justify the conduct of Phillijq 
because he safcrificedthe duties of friendship to tho 
principles of justice. But, when we take it in con- 
nexion with the rest *f his conduct, it must inspire * 
c^ery honest mind uith a more degrading opinion 
of the head and the heart of that persecuting mon- 
arch. 

Such being the prenature and precipitant determin- 
ation of Phillip, we may consider the order of tho 
Templars as at thattme dissolved, and regard all those 
examinations, enquires, confessions, trials, and coun- 
cils which succeeded as mere phantoms of justice, 
conjured up by that crafty prince, to dazzle the eves 
of his subjects and saictify the depravity of his own 
conduct. By keeping this circumstance in view, tl e 
intelligent reader will be enabled to understand the 
minute, though sometimes contradictory, details of 
historians, respecting the trial and confessions of the 
Kni thts Templars; tnd, notwithstanding the veil of 
justice with which the judges attempted to cover 
their proceedings, he aill be enabled to develope tlie 
detestable principles upon which their trial was con- 
ducted. and the still more detestable motives which in- 
vited Clement V. to partake i.ii the guilt of Phillip th© 
Fair. ' ' U 

The formidable, and indeed thi* only plausible argu- 
ment by which Barruel supports lm opinions, is dra vii 
j from the confessions of the Templars. He maintains, 
that the avowals of the Knights were free from com- 
pulsion, and that no set of men could be So lose as to 
accuse their brethren of t rimes, of which tliej beleiv- 
icd them to be entirely innocent. But the fallacy of 
his reasoning will appear from the slighter, fact, ’♦hat, 
when an avowal must be mads, men are more reidy 
to accuse themselves of crimos of which they hav* 
heyer been guilty, than to confess those which they 
have actually committed. Such ;ts have attended to 
, the opperation of their own minds particularly in the 
earlier part pf his life, will acquiesce in th s extra irdi la- 
rv truth ; and those who have not had ccc; sign to ob- , 
serve it, will Jind upon consideration, that it is cou* 
sonant to the constitution of the human miud. When 
a man confesses himself guilty of a crime which lie 
has really perpetrated, lie is exposed, not only to the 
reproaches of his own cpi s ieuce, but to those of tlio- 
world; and, should he, at’ any time, retract his confes- 
sion i, he must be aware that every subsequent inquiry 
would only confirm the truth of his first deposition. 
Bnt when a man, from a principle of fear, acknowl-^ 
edges the truth of accusations with which he has (>cen 
u ijustly loaded, a sense of his integrity and innocence 
supports him under the opprobium of the world, a nil lux 
is conscious that his character will bo vindicated by 
evety investigation, and that the confessions which 
lie himself made, fnay iit any tinic be prov ed to have 
been the offspring of necessity. Such, undoubtedly 
were the feeling* by which the Templars were ac- 
tuated. Convinced, that the crimes which they were 
desired to acknowledged were of such an unnatural ( 
kind, that they could never be imputed, by any reas- 
onable inpn, to a numerous and httherto respeotable 
fraternity, they yielded to the solicitations of their per- 
secutors; With the well-grounded hope that future ei - 
quiry woulii remove the stain which the irrisist.ble de- 
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1 sire of self-preservation hgd prompted them to throw 
upon their chnr. cter. Front this very consideration, 
indeed. namely, from the nature of ‘he crimes charged 
upon the Templars, have many enrnent historians 
maintained the innocence of that unhappy order.— 
Bnt, were we able to allow with Bairtiel in opposition 
to all history, that the avowals of the Knights were free 
aal numerous; by an application cf .he | r’neiples al- 
ready laid down, we would, from that circumstance, 
prove the innocence, and not the guilt of the Tem- 
plars. 

T~~ n E L I Q t o US. 

Fro:nth? Philadelphia National Gazette. 

THE CENTENARY OF METHODISM. 

This occasion, of so much interest to the Christian 
world, has been widely observed by the denomination, 
who respect the Wesleys as founders of their Church. 
The appellation. Methodist was first applied to Charles 
Wesley, When at College, who, fro n the aedatenessof 
his manners, the regularity and piety of his life, gather- 
ed around him a few of the more thoughtful, while he 
was subjected to the ridicule of others. Their num- 
ber at first, in 1 72P, consisted of fou% namely, John 
Wesley, fellow of Lincoln College, Charles Wesley, 

• indent of Christ Church, Mr. Morgan, commoner of 
^Christ Church, and Mr. Kirkman, of Mer on College. 
In 1732, Mr. Ingham, of Queen College, and Mr. 
Broughton, Exeter, were added to their number, and 
soon after Jlr. Clavton, ofBrazen Nose, James Slee- 
very and George Whitefield joined therm The first 
organization of a class of. religious persons, un^er the 
appelation of Methodist, w as made by the Rev. John 
Wesley in the year 1739, in the city of London. His 
first place of worship was a transfarmed foundry, in 
London, and the members numbered fprty-two. Now 
the societies number half as many p’aces of worship in 
the kingdom as there are parish churches; the number 
of members being exclusive of those in the United 
States, about 600,000. Their means and liberality 
may be estimatad from the fact that for Missionary pur- 
poses alone they raised in 1837 about 400,000 dol- 
lars. 

The first chapel ereefe 1 in this country was in John 
street, New York, in 1768, tliongh a church was or- 
ganized there in 1766, and about the same . time a so- 
ciety was formed by Mr. Strawbridgc in Maryland. — 
The society in New York was commenced by Mr. 
Philip Embury, a local preacher, and Captain Thomas 
Webb, of the British army, also a local, preacher. — 
The first ministers set t by Mr. Wesley were the Rev. 
Messrs. Boardman and Pillmore, who came as mis- 
sionaries, and landed in Phi’alelphia in 1769, where 
they r ound Captain Webb and a society of about one 
hundred members. Mr. Boardmin went to New York 
and Mr. Pillmore continued hero, where he preached, 
the first Sunday evening, upon the commons, “having,” 
as he sa/s in a letter to M r. Wesley, “ the stage ap- 
pointed for the horse race for my pulpit, and I think 
about four or five thousands hearers listened with at- 
tention still as night.” In 1771 , Messrs. Asbury, What- 
coat and Wright landed in Philadelphia on the 5th. 
October, where they were most warmly welcom- 
ed. 

In 1773, the Methodists numbered in Philadelphia 
180 members, now they are over 7000. Then the num- 
ber of mnisters stationed in the respective churches in 
tU's country, was 10, now the number is 3300, to which 
inav be added 6000 local preachers. Then the whole 
number of members in the colonies was 1.160, now 
there are in the United States nearly upwards of 74 V 
QJ0. 

9 h irons Coke, L. L. D., of Jesus College, Oxford, 
V as ord: i ed Bishop, and entered upon hU duties in 
1784. In the same year Francis Asbury was ordain- 
ed to the same off cc. *Bishop Coke tniy be deemed 
the father of the missionary institutions eftbe Metho- 
dist Ctiurch. He crossed the Atlantic on n is dons 18 
times,. and died on a voyage to British India in the 
year 181L He commenced the missions in Western 
Afr ca and in the West Indies, and having spent the 
whole of a large fortune in the cause, had the happi- 
ness of numbering 15,000 members in the .West Inlia 
missions. 

Bishop Asbury, who was more exclusively devoted 
te the care of the church in this conntry, was born near 
Birmingham, in England, in 1715. He enicred upon 


the ministry at th3 age of 17. ITe came a missionary 
to the colonies in 1773, was ordaiued a Bidiop in 1784 
and d e l at F redericksburg, Virginia, 1816, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

T1 e church in the United States having a wider ter- 
ritory, and being remarkable for its assiduous labors in 
the new states, cannot be expected to accomplish as 
much as the British connexion in the cause of missions. 
S ill it? labors are vast and efficient. Its principal mis- 
sions are among the Indian tribes, Africa* South Ame- 
rica, Texas and the Southern States; connected with 
these missions arc 230 missionaries, 21,838 church 
members, 2188 being Indians, 29 teachers, 838 scholars. 
For the support of these there were collected the prut 
year, 142,000. The centenary occasion, besides being 
religiously observed, lias elicited gratuitous offerings in 
England to the amount of 1,300,000 dollars. Of the 
sum which will be raised in this country no estimate 
can yet be made. About 1 0,000 dollars, it is presumed, 
will be contributed, from this city alone. The Union 
Church in Fourth, street, has collected 3000 dol- 
lars. 


THE GATHERER, 

PARENTAL PARTIALITIES. 

Parents can never too carefully avoid showing a dis- 
tinction between children in the distribution of their 
affection. Parental love, during infancy and youth 
should be the patrimony of all, and — so far as human 
infirmity will allow — like the kindly dews of heaven, 
which descend equally, “on the just and on the unjust” 
The faults of early years should not be visited by a 
withdrawal of affection from the wayward child, nor 
should a naturally amiable, disposition entitle its poss- 
essor to that interest in a parent’s heart, which excludes 
others who have the same claim of consanguinity. We 
of course only refer to the commencement of life; for 
the parental love of after years assuredly is justly in- 
fluenced by the conduct of our offspring. To the 
inexperienced in such ties; it may appear a task hard 
of fulfilment to guard against the frowaid behavourof 
children influencing our bearing towards them ; yet 
strange to say. here is not the error that so often spreads 
jealousy and dissension in families. It is not the natr* 
ral yearning of the heart towards the most amiable 
— no, it is ihe bestowal of our partial affection on one 
child in preference to another, from the accident of sex 
or from being the youngest or the oldest born — from 
firm or feature, or the early indications of intellect. 

Here the election is made by the father or mother, 
often to the ruin of the favourite child ; and it may 
g merally be remarked, that the favoured of a pi.ent 
under such circumstances is the first to make that 
heart ache, the partiality of which was so unju ti / en- 
grossed • From John's Le^ e id and Romance , African 
and European . 

The National Gazette , published at Philadelphia, 
gave lately the following sketch of Mr. Dickens, tl e 
author of JP/e Pickwick Papers : — In person, he is a 
1 tt'e above the standard heignt, though not tall. His 
figure is slight, without being meagre, and is well pro- 
portioned. The face, the first object of physical inter- 
est, is peculiar, though not remarkable. An ample 
forehead is displayed under a quantity of light hair, 
worn in a mass, on one side, rather jauntily, and this is 
the only semblance of dandyism in his appearance. — 
His brow is marked: h's eye, though not large, bright 
and expressive. The most regular feature is the nose, 
which may be called handsome— an epithet not appli- 
cable to his lips, which are too large. Taken altogether, 
the countenance which is pale without sickness is, in 
repose, extremely agreeable, and indicative of refine- 
ment and intelligence. Mr. Dicken’s manners and con 
veisat on, except, perhaps, in the perfect abandon 
among his familiars, have no exhibition of particular 
wit, much less of humour. He is mild in the tones of 
his voice, and quiescent ; Evincing habitual attention to 
the etiquette and conventionalisms of polished circle*. 
His society is mch sought after, and, possibly, to avoid 
the invitations pressed upon him, he does not reside in 
London. but, with a lovely wife and two charming 
children, he has a retreat in the vicinity. He is about 
26 years of age, hut does not look more than 23 or 24. 
Mr. Dickens is entirely self-made, and rose from an 
humble station, by virtue of his tnoVal worth, his geni- 
us, and his industry. 


THE TIME FOR, WRITING. 

Night is the best time for study, but morning is ti c 
best time for committing the fruits of our studies tem- 
per. In the early dawn, while the $Iuggard yet turns 
upon liis bed, and yawns for another nap, the industri- 
ous student, or author, should be up, with pen tn 
hand, and committing his thoughts to paper, fur he? 
own future use, if not for the press, for the good cf 
mankind. It is in the morning, if ever, that we find 
ourselves fitted for the labor of composition. The 
stillness of the season— the general calm serenity ;.nif 
salubrity of the atmosphere — the renovated vigor of 
our physical, and the cheeful state of our intellectual 
powers— all combine to promote the flow of our ideas 
and facilitate their correct and vivid expression. Our 
spirits seem to rise with the sun, and our imagination 
to 5 oar with the eagle, who wings his flight with that 
brilliant orb. The perplexities of the day the various 
calls to which we are subject, according to ilia nature 
of our occupations, have not come upon us ; and we 
are left to those calm reflections, and delightful reve- 
ries, which improve the judgment, ex at the imagin- 
ation, and meliorate the heart. When we hear ihc 
birds begin to sing, or perceive the first ray of light 
through the lattice, then is the time to rise; then is the 
time to sit down to the labours of the desk. The risiug 
luminary of day reminds us of the great luminary of 
t le universe, and conveys our thoughts to him as the 
s mrceofall light, of all wisdom. In such a state of 
mind, under such benign influences, our genius is 
quickened, our judgment is strengthened, our humane 
a Tedious are expanded, and our labors cannot fail to 
benefit ourselves, if they do not redound to the good 
of our country and mankind. 'Rise, then, with the 
lark, and anticipate the sun, if you wish to enjoy health 
of body, and vigor and elasticity of mind, and to com- 
bine these in laborious and useful efforts to promote 
human happiness and prosperity. 


THE CHAMELEON. 

“I had a chameleon which live! for three month*, 
another for two months, and several which I gave away 
after keeping ten days or a fortnight. Of all the iras- 
cible little animals in the world, there are none so 
cholerick as tho chameleon : I trained two large ones 
t* fight, and co«h+, at any time, by knocking the tails 
against one another, ensure a combat, during 'which 
their change of colour was most conspicuous : this is 
only effeted by p iroxysm of rage, when the dirk gall 
of the animal is transmitted into the blood, and is vtei- , 
ble enough under its pelucid skin. The gall, as it en- 
ters and leaves the circulation, afford tl e three various 
shades of green which are observable in its c< 1 urs-{| 
the stoiy of the chameleon assuming whatever colou? 
i< near it, is, like that of its living upon air, a f; ble. I: 
is extremely voracious. I had one so tame that I couM 
place it on a stiek opposite to a windew, and in the 
course of ten minutes I have seen it devour half a do- 
zen flies ; its mode of catching them is very singular ; 
the tongue is a thin cartiliginousdart, anchor shaped ; 
this is thrust forth with great velocity, and uevei fails 
to catch h's prey. The mechanisms of the eyes of 
the chameleon is extremely curious ; ij has the power 
of projecting theeyea considerable distance from the 
socket, and can make it revolve in alh directions. One 
of them, which I kept for some months, deposited 
thirteen eggs in a cornerof the room; each wre about 
the size of a large coriander seed ; the animal never 
sat on them. I took them away to try the effects of 
thesun; but from that period she ' declined daily in 
vivacity, and soon after died.” 

[Afad lcn's Travsl?, 


ODDS AND E N DS. 

An Irish gentleman at cards having, on inspection, 
found the pool deficient exclaimed, <c Here’s a shilling 
short, who put it in?” 

A knavish attorney asked a very worthy gentleman 
what was honesty? “What is that to you— -meddle* 
with those things which concern you. ” 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness orjn& 
sery ; the marriage of love is pleasant, the marriage of { 
interest easy, and a marriage where both iheot, hep- . 

py- 
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P OPULAR TALES . 

From Mm Bunker Hill Aurora and Boat on Minor. 

THE FREEMASON. 


A TALE or TRUTH. 


Tt was daring the late war, towards the close of| 
Napoleon's diastrous invasion of Russia, that a party 
of French officers were assembled in a rude tent, re- 
freshing themselves after the fatigues of a hard day’s 
inarch. Moscow had already been abandoned, and 
the hitherto victorious armies of France were in full 
retreat, amid all the horrors of a Russian winter. The 
ground was covered with deep snow, which yielded 
crisply beneath the tread: the men, in clearing the 
space for the erection of the tent, had piled it in form 
of a circular embantment, into which the outward 
stakes were driven. The* night was intensely cold, 
not a cloud obscured the heavens, the stars, shining 
with that peculiar brilliancy which distinguishes them 
in a northern latitude, lit up the distant plain thatl 
trenched by the drifting winds into billowy forms, 
appeared life a sea of foam, relieved only with the red 
glare from the watch fire of the neighbouring 
piquet. 

Wrapped in fur cloaks and pelisses, the spoil of the 
abandoned city, they were seated on the ground, en- 
joying their repast with true zest which only hunger 
gives. The party consisted of Count Lauriston, Ma- 
jor Gnillet, Captain Adolphe Lessau, Lieutenant Flo- 
rent, who, with several inferior officers, had attended 
their chief in his unsccessful interview with the Rus- 
sian general. Prince Kutusoff, when commissioned 
by Bonaparte, went to propose an armistice, and 
t. eat for peace. 

The supercilious manner in which he had been re- 
ceived by the prince, who refused either to grant a 
cessation of hostilities, or forward Napoleon’s letter to 
the emperor, chafed the fiery spirit of the count, and 
during their long day’s march he had scarcely ex- 
changed a word with any of hiaofficers. Even a sullen 
disposition must yield at last to the contagion of | 
good humor and a desire to please. A Frenchman’s 
is not the most obstinate in the world, and Lauriston 
roused by the cheerful gaiety of the party, and their 
peals of laughter, at each firesh sally gradually forgot 
his spleen, and joined in the conversation. 

4 I wonder*’ exclaimed Adolphe, gaily, 4 what the 
fair dames of Paris would say, could they behold us 
in our winter bivouac — the snow our carpet, and the 
bare canvass our only shelter from the keen frost 
many a fair bosom would commisserate our for 
tune.’ 

• ‘Ay,’ interrupted Florent, ‘ami envy us our furs; 
nlcse sables would distract the heads of our belles; 
the empress herself cannot boast of such. Should 1 
ever see our dear country again, I will preserve mine 
in lavender till I become a peer of F ranee, and then 
line myrobe8witb them.’ 

‘Take care that it does not first become your wind 
ing-sheet. The soldier will have something to tell 
o£ who again sets foot upon his native soil. We are 
encompassed with dangers— not only the enemy, but 
their accursed climate to contend with— even 1,’ con- 
tinued the major, , veteran aa I am, begin to feel its in- 
fluence; how, then, will the dainty limbs of youth re 
sist it?* 

Faith, major, you are seveve on Florent ; lie stands 
not only fire, but frost like a hero— I have seen him 
expose his uniform to the snow rather than derauge the 
graceful folds of hit cloak.' 

‘And 1, count,’ added Adolphe, ‘within the last 
month have twice seen his ungloved hand——’ 

‘It must have been when he was bathing it with eau 
dc Cologne, then,’ interrupted the major, with a slight 
sneer. 

.You may behold it, ge t emen, hastily exclaimed 
the lieutenant, nettled at the observation of the last 
speaker, ‘grasping the hilt of my sword, if either of| 
you presume to question the spirit of its master.’ 

The mischievous major seemed more amused with 
the anger of the young man, than disposed to take up 
the quarrel, while Lauriston elevated his eye-brows 
w}th .the hauteur of conscious superior, 

‘My foolish observation has occasioned this,’ said 
Adolphe, after a slight pause; ‘but in truth, I meant 
not to offend— come, give me your hand. 1 

Florent still looked gloomy. 


( What ! man,’ he continued, ‘resent a jest— so slight 
one— and trom me, too! you can’t be serious, come 
give me your hand, friend— brother.' 

A smile of peculiar meaning passed between the 

D soldiers, and each instantly grasped the other’s 

‘ 

Humph ! — Brothers — ' said Guillet, after a pause, 
‘this comes of Freemasonry ; I have known many a 
pretty quarrel spoiled in a similar, manner; there was 
Marlet, of our regiment, he, I remember, had a dis- 
pute with an Austrian Col. just after the battle ofl 
Austerlitz; they were tp have met the next morning, 1 
and I should been his second, had not the fool gone to 
a Lodge the same evening, where he encountered his 
man, what passed, heaven and the brotherhood alone 
can tell — all I know is, that instead of meeting like 
soldiers, they entered the cafe arm-in-arm like priests 
— Bah ! don’t talk to me of Masonry, it only tends to 
make men- 


‘What?’ passionately demanded Florent anticipating 
some reflection upon his courage. 

'•Brothersy' cooly answered the soldier ; ‘it has done 
so in the present instance.' 

‘Faith,’ said the count, ‘ he has you th e r e ■■ t he ma- 
jor is too old a campaigner to be caught by youngsters; 
but, tell me, since you think so highly of Masonry, what 
are its peculiar claims to the consideration of mankind?’ 

‘It is universal,’ replied the young soldiers ; ‘travel 
where you will, there Masonry has spread its branches, 
diffusing in its progress a knowledge of the useful arts; 
it is equally cultivated in the tents of the wandering 
Aiab, and the palaces of the more enlightened Europe- 
an. Even, here,* he continued, ‘in this cold and in- 
hospitable region, despite the jealous prohibition of a 
despotic government, the Craft still flourishes.’ 

4 £>oes it?* exclaimed the major; ‘it must be a sturdy 
plant, then; for this infernal frost would destroy vitali- 
ty iu anything less hardy than a bear; we only have 
escaped, I suspect, from having robbed him of his 
skin.* 

You are in error, major,* replied Lauriston, shrug- 
ging his shoulders in contempt — ‘you forget the na- 
tives — they surety live here.’ 

* Exist, you mean, count,’ grumbled the old soldier ; 
‘besides, they are too neatly allied to our species to re- 
quire a distinct classification. Look at your Don 
Cossack, now — heisyonrbear on horseback; and in 
truth a most determined savage, who scorns all civil- 
ized modes of warfare, and fights after the manner of 
a wild Indian, appearing when you least expect him 
and like the whirlwind, sweeping all before him. It 
was only in our last affiur old General Bellout, that 
prince of tactitians, was completely baffled: he had 
formed his regiment in fine order, his position was un- 
impeachable, his right being protected by a heavy 
battery, which, according to all rule, the enemy should 
net attempted. While waiting patiently for the attack 
a junior officer observed a party of Cossacks defile to- 
wards the wood which flanked the battery, in order, as 
he justly imagined, to effect a surprise. Bellont 
knowing how apt bovs are to imagine themselves wi- 
ser than elders, pair! slight regard, unfortunately, to 
his suggestions. Well, the action commenced^ the 
regiment manoeuvred till it bad drawn the enemy un- 
der the battery, when, to their astonishment, it com- 
menced its deadly fire upon them. Bellont found 
that, contrary to all tactics, a party of those flying 
devils had turned his strong point of defence into the 
certain means of his defeat.’ 

‘Well major,’ said Adolphe, halt asleep, brothers 
though some of them may be, heaven defend us from 
a visiting party of these bearded gentlemen! The sen- 
tinels have replenished the fires, I perceive; so, without 
fear of either wolf or Cossack, l hare taken up my 
position for the night; it will soon be* day-break, and 
a few hours sleep will leave us all the better for to- 
morrow’s march.’ 

‘You are wise, youngsters,’ replied the veteran- 
nothing like rest; Lauriston has already taken your 
advice — good night — good night!’ and in a few minutes 
the little party were buried in sleep. 

The last star wn* fading in the heavens when Laur 
iston awoke; he was still a day’s march from the army 
and well knew that the emperar would be impatient 
to learn the success of his mission. ‘Come gent’emen, r 
he exclaimed, waking his companions, who, wrapt in 
rheir cloaks, still enjoyed their slumbers, ‘we have 
p ! ayed the sluggard ;— to horse, away! Laurent call 
m the men.* 


All was soon bustle and confusion in the little en- 
campment; the herses were led from the rude tent 
where they had passed the night with the men, and 
waited, ready caparisoned; while the poles oftheii late 
resting place were being struck. Just as they were 
preparing to mounyi party of Cossacks were perceived 
crossing the plain it full speed towards them. ‘Fall 
in!’ exclaimed the major, in that steady tone of com- 
mand which the old soldier hears and obeys with con- 
fidence, ‘Count he continued, ‘your life is of value to 
the emperor — to oir country — you must fly, and leave 
os to make good our retreat.’ 

‘But will that be honorable?' demanded Lauriston 
half anxious to be gone and yet ashamed to desert his 
brave companions. 

•Under any oth«r circumstances, perhaps not,' re- 
plied the major, button ars in possession'ot information 
necessary for the safety of the army; — at all risks, your 
life must be preserved, whatever may become of euro. 
Florent, with corporals Jaques and Preinet, will ac- 
company you — I cannot spare more— they are the 
only two married men of our party* and deserve the 
chance — farewell — -no time is to be lost 1 ’ 

Lauriston instantly followed the advice of bis com- 
panion; and accompanied by the young lieutenant and 
the two men, commenced his retreat. 

The old soldier formed his little party ra the hollow 
lately occupied by the tent, which was protected oo 
three sides by the embankment of snow thrown up in 
clearing the ground; his number amounted to eighteen 
men, besides Adolphe and himself. 

‘How many do yen count?’ enquired the veteran of 
his companion, as tke enemy gained upon them: ‘my 
eyes are so dazzled by the snow* I can scarce see ten 
yards before me.’ 

‘About thirty,’ replied Adolphe, cooly: ‘shall have 
warm work of it they are here!* 

‘Steady men,- cried the major: level high.’ 

As he spoke, the party, headed by their commander, 
reached the ground. The Cossacks were advancing 
with their usual knpuosfey, when the first six were 
thrown into some slight confusion by the giving way 
of the embankment which yielded beneath their weight 
and plunged them up to their horses’ bellies iu snow. 
The Frenchmen saw their advantage, and fired; two 
fell: the others, by a desperate exertion of strength* 
hacked till they gained firm ground. 

The attacking party now dif ided into two separate 
bodies, and commenced wheeling round their enemy, 
each in a different direction. The effect of this man- 
oeuvre was to distract their attention ; for at the same 
instant one party poured in a line through the entrance 
of their little citadel, while the other, leaping the em- 
bankment in the rear, attacked them at a disadvantage. 
The struggle was now hand-to-hand— men encountered 
each other with all the bitterness of national hare and 
personal fiends 

‘Our only chance,’ said the major to Adolphe who 
was fighting near him, ‘is to gain the open ground— 
we are cramped here;’ and spurring his horse, he dash- 
ed past the enemy iu Igallant style, followed by the 
young officer and several men. The Cossacks were 
too much accustomed to this desultory mode of war- 
fare to be easily taken by surprise: the party who had 
leaped the embankment in the rear, headed by their 
officer, immediately followed, leaving their companions 
to despatch the few who still straggled desperately 
within the frozen arena. The old major was the first 
who fell, but not before he had slain the soldier who 
had intercepted his flight. Adolphe was pursued by 
three of the enemy, who, with their long lanees poised 
the air, inanticipation of their victim. One, whose 
iaorse was of finer metal than his companions, was 
training rapidly upon him, when as a last resotce, he 
grew a pistol from his saddle, and fired. The anti of 
dhis purjurr fell ] owerless at his side; at this moment 
the officer and two men, who by a detour had gained 
upon his path, dashed before. 

Adolphe — his sword broken, his path beset — percei- 
ving that all further attempt at flight or resistance 
would be useless, calmly awaited his fate. One ofhi* 
pursuers was on the point of tvansfixing him with a 
lance, when a gleam of hope flashed acro9t his mind. 
Turning towards the officer, hejmade that peculiar sign 
which, through the world, designates a Master Maxm* 
Swift as an arrow the commander rushed between the 
Cessack and his destined victim, striking up his lane* 
withhi&abre just as it reached the voung Frenchman** 
breast the disappointed savage rede gr jmbling away 
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4 1 may not offer you my hand, 1 exclaimed the Rus- 
sian, in excellent French; ‘it is stained with the blood 
of your countrymen; but yeu have made a claim upon 
ray mercy which, even here in the red moment of vic- 
tory, with my spirit chafed with my country’s 
wrongs, I must— at all hazards— will respect. Your 
parole—’ 

4 Is given,* answered Adolphe, scarcely believing his 
good fortune, for the Cossacks were seldom known to 
give quarter. 

‘Enough!* replied his captor: follow me.* 
[concluded in our next.] 


THE MORALIST. 

P*rth« American Mtwnle Register and Literary Cempeaioa. 

THE IMMORTALITY OF MENTAL 
INFLUENCE. 

[continued from page 123 .] 

When we reflect that mind is to exert an influence 
over future ages— how much does it increase our ac- 
countabilty for its improvement! Gifts mis-applied. 
render their possessor a curse to the world. Such 
was Voltaire. Genius was his ; but it was the scorching 
flame of the volcano. It glared upon the world, and 
dazzled by its splendor; but within there was a mass 
of moral corruption, destined for the destruction of 
France. He was the master spirit of Atheism ; and 
his principles flowed over Europe, scathing and blight- 
ing the fair things they touched. The more dreadful 
was his influence, from the brilliancy of his intellect. 
The deadly pollution of bis pen was concealed in the 
beauties of his style : — like the apples of the dead sea, 
the fair covering but hid the bitter ashes. He pre- 
pared the way for tho French Revolution — he laid 
the foundation of that horrid structure; and would 
have smiled in demoniac triumph at the progress of the 
work, could he have lived to witness it. A nation gov- 
erned by usurping tyrants ; — families disunited ; — the 
father bleeding on the scaffold the mother in prison 
awaiting herdoom ; and the children left at the mercy 
of an infuriated populace: — Such was the end, to the 
attainment of which, Voltaire directed all his energies 
— Nonrished by his intellect, the tree of infidelity has 
spread its branches over France, and they distil a poi- 
son, that has sunk deep in her soil and that ages can- 
not remove. What is she now ? Were her princi- 
ples purified, when the tomb closed above him who 
gathered the elements of her destruction ? Have we 
not evidence, that his writings exert as deadly an influ- 
ence now, as then 1 It is true that the guillotine does 
not so regularly perform its office; but see the numbers 
who, urged on by the demon of Atheism, plunge the 
dagger into their own bosoms. — Her public journals 
are fiilled with instances of suicide and murder. — 
What can be the morals of that nation, whose rulers 
and chief men, will crowd around a convicted felon 
and beg for some token of remembrance, — an auto- 
graph, — a seal; a lock of hair. What people would 
obey laws, formed by such men 7 And this is France; 
such her sons;— and such the effects of that influence, 
exerted by one oftho9e minds who give a chrracter to 
their own and future ages. 

Could man have received a higher motive for the 
improvement of hi9 talents than the belief that their 
influence is to be immortal ? that it shall not 
cease when the lifeless form is laid low, in the 
sepulchre 7 Death brightens his glory ; for in the 
linguage of another, it breaks the direct liak between 
the man of genius, and his country — and gives him 
an illustrious communion with all countries. The 
poet, the orator, and the hero are no longer the citizens 
of a natioo, but they belong to the human race in all 
it i boundaries. Their renown and their powers, are, 
like their natures, spiritualized ; they have passed out 
of and alove the world, and from their immortal height, 
they bear healing and splendor on their wings for all 
lands, and all generations. 

The ambitious man struggling for fame* sees his re- 
ward — not in the applause of those who gather around 
in the first flush of prosperity, but iu being recognized, 
by after ages, as one of the exalted few, bom for im- 
mortality. With patient footsteps, he toils up the hill 
of iciehce, which he never would attempted to ascend, 
were not a glorious ftrure to be his recompense. For, 
yho would spend a life in accumulating treasures of 


knowledge, which must at last be laid with their pos- 
sessor in the sHent grave ?— on which the stranger will 
tread reckless of all that lies beneath ? To die and per- 
ish !— the words strike a death-knell to the lofty . aspi- 
rations of intellect :— but to live forever :— to know' that 
mind will exert its influence as effectnally when the 
body Is mouldering in t'ie tomb, as now— adds fervor 
to the poet's inspiration*,— urges' the man of science 
to perfect his discovertes, and stimulates the Philan- 
thropist and Christian to new and more extended use- 
fulness. 

It is a beautiful characteristic ef genius that what- 
ever receives its touch;— is gifted with its immortality. 
It is this which excites onr interest in a country, be- 
fore we have pressed its soil, or gazed upon its beauties. 
Who does not love the names of Greece and Italy 7 
lands consecrated by the intellects of their son9. — 
The painter ha? portrayed, and the bard hath auQg 
of the vine-clad hills;— the orange groves:— the 
fragrant flowers, and the laughing streams of his 
native land. From the laurel wreath that binds his 
brow has he plucked a leaf to lay beside each loved thing 
there. In fancy, we have dwelt among those fair scenes; 
until they seem to us, as the remembrances of early 
years. 

To this power, given to genius alone, may we partial- 
ly ascribe the tapid advance of intellectual improve- 
ment. Manv, in ages past,— alarmed by the repulsive 
form, in which knowledge was presented to them, pre- 
ferred the dark night of Ignorance ; but who had it been 
exhibited in a more attractive dress would have been 
the first to worship at its shrine. Those, who strive 
thus to attire it are the benefactors of their own and 
future generations. Such an individual was Erskine. 
“He” in the language of his biographer, turned the dry 
details of law, into great intellectual and historic records 
—exalted the concerns of private individuals into mon- 
uments of national freedom, and raised, on common and 
temporary topics, — some of the richest trophies, of for- 
ensic eloquence in any age or nation. 

The influence of Chaucer’s intellect, is mirrored on 
every page of English Poetry. The change which he 
effected, has given it an immortality to which the com- 
positions of an earlier period could never attain.— 
He polished the rude barbaric lay, an I without re- 
straining the fresh impulses of nature, allowed his 
thoughts to flow in that measured harmony, which con- 
stitutes the music of poetry. Since his day many po- 
ets have appeared, who excel him in refined and studi- 
ed elegance, but in all may be traced the guiding hand, j 
who “ formed the structure and left it for after ages to 
adorn.” 

It is a cheering thought, to the humble aspirant, 
that the influence of mind, is as powerful as enduring — 
when it emanates from the peasant, a3 the monarch — 
that the purple and the ermine, — the sceptre and the 
crown may notwin immortality — but that intellect may 
bear away the prize ; — though its possessor have no 
proud name to trumpet forth his praise. The |>earl is 
as pure in the rough dwelling nature gave it, as when 
it gli9ten9 amid raven locks ; — the diamond shines as 
brightly in its native sands ; — as when it decks the brow 
of beauty; — and mind is as glorious in its effects, bur- 
ning in the breast of the low-born, as the noble. Could 
the proudest titles have won the glory with which in- 
tellect has eneircled the names of Shakspeare, — of 
Currao, — of Burns, or, prouder still, of our own Wash- 
ington 7 

But is the Immortality of Mental Influence confined 
to the few characters that Fame has consecrated 7 
Does not the humblest mind exert an influence through 
futurity 7 The name may be forgotten, but does not 
the intellect still live 7 Who may seperate the myri- 
als of drops that form the mighty ocean? who num 
her the grains ofwand upon the snore? and yet doe* 
not each drop— each grain of sand, form some part of 
the moving billow, or extended I eich ? Then, win 
m iy trace the influence of individual minds,— as each, 
the centre of a distinct system, and still revolving 
round some greater orb, is unnoticed in the vast galaxy 
of mind? The lightning, in its playful brilliancy, 
hides the rough point by which it is caught ;— and the 
brighter Intellect eclipsed in its glory,— the uncultiva- 
ted mind, by which its powe.s were developed ; yet, 
such influences, are like the falli ig stone upon the 
waters, — the retreating wave gives impulse to the suc- 
ceeding Wave, spreading in everlasting circles, grow- 
ing wider and wider, till it mingles wlfh the ocean of 
et<riity. 


MISCELLANY. 

From Um Pbifafolphia Herald tad Sentinel. 

MARRIED, AND YET NOT MARRIED! 
SINGULAR CASE. 

Before Judge King and hia associates of the Court 
of Common Pleas. Thursday morning, Dec. 12th, 
1839. 

Commonwealth* at the relation of James Dick vrs . 
William P. Smith. This was a habeas corpus sued out 
by James Dick, and directed to Wm. P. Smith, com- 
manding him to produce before the Court the body of 
Mrs. Sarah Dick (formerly Sarah M’Nabb) who, it 
was alleged, was restrained of her liberty by Mr. Smith, 
and was the wife of the relator. On this dav. Mr. 
Smith, attended by his counsel, Thomas cj. Smith* 
esq., appeared in court to answer lo the writ, and was 
also attended by Mrs. S: lf ah Dick. Mr. Joseph M. 
Doran, as counsel for Mr. Dick, stated to the court 
that it was a novel case, and one which loudly called 
upon them to interfere, in order that the marital rights 
and authority of his client might be vindicated and en- 
forced ; thatMr. Dick, who was an importing merchant 
of this city, and a gentleman of great worth and re- 
spectability, had been acquainted with Sarah McNabb 
for many years, and believing her to be a lady in all re- 
spects calculated to make him happy in the matrimo- 
nial state, wooed her, and after a courtship of three 
years, at length obtained her consent to unite her de- 
stiny with hi9by becoming his wife. 

The wedding day which was to crown their felicity 
was fixed by the lady herself, and Mr. Dick provided 
ample means to furnish a house, entrusting entirely to 
her the selection of su ch articles as she deemed ne- 
cessary to comfort, if not to luxury. A house was 
taken and every thing procured, under the direction of 
Mrs. Dick, and the fourth of September last bein* the 
day fixed upon by the lady, a wedding supper was°pre- 
pared for that day, invitations sent out, and the brides- 
maids strictly enjoined upon not to fail in their atten- 
dance at the appointed time. True to appointment, 
the bridesmaids and guests attended at the house, and 
the groom elect, with the whole company, proceeded 
iu due ordertothe residence of a respectable Episco- 
pal clergyman of this city, by whom the matrimonial 
knot was tiedas fast ; s ceremony and form could make 
it, and the usual blessing was ptonounced over Mr. and 
Mrs. Dick and their posterity to the latest period of 
recorded time. Thus united, and so attended by their 
mutual friends, the loving pair returned to their own 
house, where an ample supper was provided for the 
guests, of which all partook. Mr. Dick was all atten- 
tion to his wife, and she all I >ve and affection towards 
him, in short, they appeared to be the most fond an 1 
doting couple in the world, with the fairest prospect of 
winning and deserving the gammon of bacon which is 
awarded in the Manor of Dunmow to the man andhi 9 
wife “who had not quarrelled, nor had either repented, 
nor had one offended the other, from the day of their 
marriage.” 

At 11 o’clock the bridesmaids had prepared the nup- 
tial couch and were preparing to fling the stocking in 
proper form; and Mrs. Dick shortly after left the com- 
pany down stairs, as all supposed for the bridal cham- 
ber-leaving behind her devoted lord, to await the joy- 
ous signal to pass the threshold of that mysterious 
place. The signal not being given in a reasonable time, 
the groom and company looked at each other with an- 
xiety and astonishment, till at length inquiries were 
made, when, lo ! it was discovered that the bride, in- 
stead of going up stairs, had secretly left the house, 
dressed and adorned as she was; but whete she had 
gone, none could tell ! 

All was trouble and confusion, and Mr. Dick of 
course looked the very picture of despair. The com- 
pany at length retired, and on the next morning it was 
ascertained that Mrs. Dick had gone the night before 
to the house of Mr. William P. Smith, with whom 
she lived before her marii ige, as an assistant indimcs- 
ttc affairs, and where she is now staying. Mr. Dick 
endeavored to see her, but she rafhsed to see him, a’« 
ledgingshewas not bia wife, and "that she was resolv- 
ed never to live with h m; and he, finding that she 
would not return to his bed and board, and believing 
that undue influence had b;en exercised over her, and 
that the had been detained from him contrary to her 
real wishes, had sued out this writ of habeas corpus ? 
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and it being alleged that she was not his wife, he desir- 
ed his witnesses should be he;jrJ, and thought the 
court, after hearing them, would pronounce the mar- 
riage to be legal, and that she was no longer Sarah 
McNabb, but in verity Mrs. Sarah Dick..wifc of James 
Dick. It was further stared that Mrs. Dick’s conduct 
was disapproved of by her mother and sisters, and all 
her friends, all of whom desired her to return to her 
husband, who, in then opinion, was a deserving and es- 
timable man. 

Judge King — what return does Win. P. Smith 
make to the writ? 

Mr. Thomas S. Sfnith replied— That Mrs. Sarah 
Dick was not restrained ol her liberty, and that 
she was now present in court to make the same an- 
swer. 

Mr. Doran— I hope the whole question will be con- 
sidered, and that the court will decide whether there 
was or was not a legal marriage; it would be better for 
both parties to have the question decided/ 

Judge King — we have no power to go beyood the 
return. Let the return be read, and then let us hear 
w hat Sarah Dick says. 

The return was then read, and was as above stated' 
and Mrs. Sarah Dick was called before the court— 
She is a small and stout young lady, with aparklint* 
black eyes, and good feature I, and would be consider^ 
cd handsome by any one. She came forward, not at 
all abashed, and to the questions put to her by Judge! 
King, answered distinctly that she was not restrained of 
her liberty, but remained at Mr. Smith’s with her own 
consent. 

Mr. Doran nowdesited to putsonic questions to her, 
which the court would not suffer to be put to her, eon- 
sidoiiiig that her declaration of not being restrained of 
her liberty was all that Could be asked of her. 

The case here ended, and a groat many persons, in- 
cluding a number olwell dressed ladies, went imme- 
diately out of the court room, evidently disappointed 
at the decision of the Judges. 
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I Meanwhile, matters and things were taking a differ - 1 Flnm'v ,, ■ ===K= * 

enl course “ down town.” Zalmskie soon learned L i , * ‘ » collection of bouquets, drawn ant 

thatlus horse ami sleigh were gone, anti presuming as',™ b> ' J:,me3 Andrews, with poetical illustrations, 
a matte, of course, that the only drive the roadies 
would take would he toward Harlem, he was not Ion? 
m making up his mind as to what course t o pursue.— 

Ho went forthwith to a brother whip, whom he en-a- 
ged to drove him to Harlem, and pursuing the fugitives 


Large quarto. &y\ &c. 


Congress — This Body have at length organized 
, lher ;*sel Ives, and we are enabled to give a" few extracts 

overtook them just as thev'we're abourdasl'lTgTmo'the ' !mi "V'o The "''-engrossing 

" • ” - g,n, ° the 'P°''t>eal topic, the Sub-tieas„ry, occupies a large po,” 

tion of it. Hugh A. Garland, the former clerk, has 
been re-elected; and Mr. Dorsey, as Sergeant at-arms. 
i lr. S tanley of N. C. gave notice, that' lie shotild' at 
stmt future time, offer a resolution, that the public 
printing be done hy contract, and given to the lowest 

bidder. 


village of Manhattanville. Here, by the aid of the two 
officers, whom he had brought along with him, Zabris- 
kie succeeded in securing Sulljck, Smith, and Sherry, 
and three o( the young ladies, all of whom were broustht 
down to the city, and lodged for cool reflection, in the 
watch house. The two Norrisses and the other lady 
made good their escape, and have not yet been heard 
from by the officers. 

Yesteiday morning the three young ladies were suf- 
fered by Justice 1 aylor, to return to their homes on 
their own recognizances to appear in court againsti 
their respective beaux, and Sulliok, Smith and Sherry 
were, in default of S300 bail each, committed on 
charge of stealing the horse and sleigh. Sherry 
subsequently procured the requisite bail, and was ti- 
berated. 


“IIOWTO TO GE TON.”- -THE APOTHE- 
CARY METHOD. 

“Don t yon see?” said Bob ; “he goes up to a house 
rinss the area bell, pokes n packet of medicine without 
a direct on into the servant’s hand, and walks off Ser- 
vant takes it into the dining-parlor ; master opens it 
an 1 roads the lable, ‘Draught to be takeif at 1 e 1-time 
pills as before — lotion as usual — the powder. From 
Sawyer'* late Nockcofi’s. Physicians’ prescriptions 
carefully prepared: and all the rest of it. Shows it to 
h,s wife— she reads the label ; it goes down to the ser- 
vants— they read the label. Next day the boy calls 
•very sorry — his mistake — immense bnisness — great 
many parcels to deliver— Mr. Sawyer's compliments— 

1 i:e NoekemofiF.’ The name gets known, and that's 
the thing, my boy in the medical way; bless your heart 
old fellow, its better than all tk? advertising in 
t is world/ We have got one four ounce bottle that’s 
been to halfthe houses in Bristol, and hasn’t done vet’ 
—From the Pickwick Pcjkt*, 

Chr.stm, 8 l' Roic. — On Monday evening n colored 
hack dr.ver mimed Abraham Zabriskie, of 531 Walk- 
er street, about C o’clock drove his sleigh and pair be- 
fore bn own door, and while he went into the housp 
fir at oraent to warm his fingers, along came a squad 
oi “nice young men.” five in numb**-, whose names 
were Williams Smith, John Sultlck, James Shirr/ 
John Norris, and Isaac Norris. The bucks, just “by 
way of a lark,”jumped into the sleigh and drove off at 
full sped. Instigated probably by St. Nicholas or 
some other rowdy saint they came to the determination 
to increase their force by adding to the party a quota 
of ladies, and th rn, hey/or Harlem ! AccnrJing’y they 
drove to the corner of W.llett and Delaney streets 

W fuii ' An ? £ llis wa ® ,ftken in * ne *t at the corner 
ol Mulberry and Stanton streets they were joined by 
Miss Catharine Farrell, next at 64 Lewis street, tbe 
beautiful Miss Julia Smith joined the party, and arri- 
ving at the corner of Mulberry and Houston street, the 
last seat was filled by Miss Margaret Brady. The lash 
wa* now applied to the horses, and in a twinkling orso 
the merry party were Aon the Third Av« n ic on then 
way to Harlem. They stopped at Bradshaw's Hotel, 
where haring partaken of soma refreshments, they 
* 00 « 'heir seats in the sleigh, and with a •• here 
she goes, and there she goes,” started for ’tother side 
ot » ork island, viz Manhattanville. 
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The Annuals for 1840— Noseaon within our re- 
collection has brought a greater variety and more 
beauty of style, than ts to be found in the annualsof, 
1840, at Littlf/s Emporium of Literature. Those 
of our renders who intend to “give good sifts,” to their 
friends, will find at this place every thing to gratify their 
taste. Among his spleudid collection, we observe 
The Poets of America , illustrated by one of her Pain- 
ters, and edited by John Kieesc, with marginal and oth- 
er embellishments scattered over its pages in great 
profusion, generally vivid and striking sketches of the 
letter press. 

The Keepsake , large octavo, by Lady T.. S. Wort- 
hy. Its line eugraviugs are fit studies for the 
artist. ,j 

O icntaV Annual — Tales, legends and historical ro- 
mnnees as usual illustrated in Finden’s very best style 
from original sketches. 

Heath's Book of Beauty, edited by the Countess of 
Blessington — its chief merit pictorial of course, which 
being every thing in such a book, is made to redeem its 
literary mediocrity. 

Heath's Picturesque Annua!, confined to illustrations 
of Windsor Castle and, its environs, with histor- 
ical descriptions aod reminiscences by Leitch Rit- 
chie. 

. The Belle of the Season (large quarto)— love tale, by 
the Countess of Blessington, illustrated by some 
splendid scenes in high life, from the pencil of C. A. 
Chalon. 

Fisher's Drawing Boom S< r ip Book , with poetical 
illustration by L. E. L. and Mary Howitt. 

Gems of Beauty, with illustrations in prose and verse 
y the Countess of Blessington. 

Fisher's illustrations of Constantinople and its enw- 
rons a magnificent book, valuable foi its historical as 
rell as pictorial merit. 

The Amaranth— original prose and verse, beau- 
tifully illustrated by distinguished artists. Large 
juarto. & 

The Iris of prose, verse, and art, edited by Maiy 
Russell Mitford — engravings by Finden from paintings 
by J. Browne. Large quarto. 

The hook of the Boudoir,or the Court of Queen 
Victoria, being poetical illustrations accompanying 
portraits of the nobility, among them the Queen 
herself, by Finden, from.adrawing by J. Lane. Large 
luarto. 


Poisoning— The New York papers contain a sin* 
gnlar case of poisoning, wh ich has created much ex- 
citement in that city, and which appears to be shrouded 
in mystery. On Saturday evening last, a woman iu 
passing through Catherine market, gave one of the 
butchers a fancy cake, which he eat a part oi, and di- 
vided the rest among those standing around. \\e was 
immediately taken sick, and has since died. Th- 
others, who partook of the cake, are lying dangerously 
ill. The woman, whose name is Phoebe Ann Simon- 
son, has been arrested, together, with six other female*. 
At the lodgings of Simonson, the saucer in which th~ 
cake was baked, has been found ; and is undergoing 
annexation, together with several mineral substances 
found on the premises. 


At the annual meeting of Temple Chapter. No. A, 
held at St.John’s Hall, Dec. 25. 6839, the following 
Companions were elected officers, for the ensuina 
year * 

Lewis G. HolTman, H. P. 

Elias Vanderlip, jr. K. 

Argalus W. Starks, S. 

Thomas Blank, C. If. 

James RadclifT R. A. C. 

James K. Halllday, P. S. 

Hiram Arnold, Se^’y. 

Crawford Livingston, Treas. 

Richard Parr, J 

Henry Smith, ( M. \ r , 

Augustus Wilder, } 

Abraham Sickles, Tyler. 

GRAND LODGE OF TENNESSEE. 

The following Brethren were elected and appointed 
Grand Officers of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee for 
the ensuing year, at it* late session in Nashville 
M. W. Samuel McManus, of LaGrange, G. Master. 
“ Hardy M. Cryer, of Gallatin, D. G. AJ. 

“ Daniel R. Rawlings, g, q 

Wiil. am Anderson, of Franklin, J. Q, W. 
John T/ Wheat, of Nashville, G. Chaplain. 

“ G. Sx-y. 

‘ “ G. Tres r. 

G. S. D. 
O. J. D. 
G. Marshall. 
O, S. B. 
G. Pursuant. 


Moses Stevens, 
James W. M’Combs, 
David Shropshire, 
Larkin D. Fisher, 
Win. B. Langley, 

A. D. Cutler, 

James P. M’Rec, 

M. E. DeGrove, 

John N. Todd, 
Francis Campbell, 


G. Stewarts, 
O. Tyl/r. 


GRAND CHAPTER. 

The following Companions were elected at the last 
annual Convocation in Nashville officer* of the Crapd 
Chapter ofTennessee for the ensuing year. 

M. £. Moses Stevens of Nashville G. II. P. 

'* ' Dillefiunty of Columbia, D.O. H, P. 

“ George Wilson of Nashville, G. King. 
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44 J. II. McMahon of Memphis, G. Scribe. 

44 John S. Dashiell of Nashville, G. Sec’y. 

44 Jas. W. McCombs, G. Tres’r. 

44 Peyton Smith of Covington, G. Chaplain. 

44 William Anderson of Franklin, G. Marshal. 
44 Pleasant Nelson of Columbia, G. C. G. 

44 John N. Todd of Nashville, G. Steward. 

44 M. E. DeGrove, G. Tyler. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

I regret that I cannot on this occasion congratulate 
you that the past year has been cm of uualloyed pras- 
erity. The ravages of fire and disease have painful- 
/ afflicted our otherwise flourishing portions of coun- 
try, and serious embarrassments yet derange the trade 
of many of our cities. But, notwithstanding these ad- 
verse circumstances, that general prosperity which has 
been heretofore so bountifully bestowed upon us by the 
Author ofall good, still continues to call for our warm- 
fit gratitude. 

With foreign conntries our relations exhibit the 
same favourable aspect whi.;h was presented in my 
last annual' message and afford continued proof of the 
wisdom and < f the pacific, just and forbearing policy 
adopted by the first Administration of the Fed- 
eral government, and pursued by its success- 
ors. 

For the settlement of our Northeastern boundary, 
the proposition promised by Great Britain for a com- 
mission of exploration and survey, lias been received, 
and a counter project, including also a provision for a 
certain and final adjustment of the limits in dispute, is 
now before tlie British Government for its considera- 
tion. A just regard to the delicate state of this ques- 
tion, and a proper respect for the natural impatience 
of the state of Maine, nof less than, a conviction that 
the negotiation has been nhealy protracted longer tlmn 
is prudent on the part of ei her government, have leJ 
me to believe that the present favorable moment should 

0 i no account be suffered to pass without putting the 

q lest ion forever at rest. I feet confidept that the go- 
vernment of her Britanic Majesty will take the same 
vie w of this subject, as f am persuaded it is governed by 
desires equally strong and sincere, for the amicable ter- 
mination of the controversy. T . T ‘ tt 

There is every reason to believe that ‘ disturbances 
like those which lately agitated the neighboring Brit- 
ish Provinct s, will n< t again prove the sources of bor- 
der contention, o interpose obsticles to the continu- 
ance of that good nndeistanding which it is the mutual j 
interest of Grca: Britain and the United States to pre- 
serve and maintain. 

Within the provinces themselves tranquility is :e 
s:o eJ,and on our frontier, that misguided sympathy 
in favor of what was deemed to he a general effort in 
behalf of popular rights, and which, in some instances 
misled a few of our more inexperienced ciiizens, has 
subsided into a rational conviction strongly opposed to 
all intermeddling with the internal affairs of our neigh- 
bors. 

Nothing has occured todistruh the harmonv of our 
intercourse with Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France. 
Naples, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, or Sweden. The 
internal state of Spain has sensibly improved, and a 
well grounded hope exists that the return of peace will 
restore to the people of that country their" former pro- 
sperity, and enable the government to fulfil all its ob- 
ligations at home and abroad. The government of 
Portugal, I have the satisfaction to estate, has paid in 
lu 1 the ele\euth ar:d l ist instalment due to our citi- 
zens for t ic Cla ms embraced in the settlement made 
with it on the third of March, 1827. 

I regret to be obliged to inform you that no conven- 
tion for the settlement off the claims of our citizens 
upon Mexico has yet been ratified by the Government 
of »Mt country. ' 

Th i financial operations of the government, du- 
ling the present year have I am happy to s^y, been 
jery successful. The difficulties under which the 

1 reasury Department has labored, from knpwn defects 
m the existing laws relative to the safe keeping of the 
public monies, aggravated by the suspension of specie 
payments by several oft lie banks holding public depos- 
its, or indebted to public officers for; notes received, 
mi payment bt public does, have been surmounted 
to a very gratifying extent. The large current expen- 


A Wretch.— The West Chester (Pa.) Record 
says, some demon in human form entered the stable 
of Mr. Setzler, in Coventry township, on the night of 
the third inst, and poisoned one of his horses, and cut 
od h s mane and tail, and about four inches of the 
tongue of another horse. , The unfeeling, unmanly 
a id degraded perpetrator of h i act, left i paper on he 
partition wall, of which written, “Jon't spite me auy v 
more.” Low and despicable must be the biute who 
could indict such wanton cruelty • 

ft?* Those Brethern who subscribed the prospectus 
for the Masonic Register, by me circulated, and* who 
have not paid for the same tome, orBr. Mix, will 
oblige me much by sending the same .to Br. h. G. 
Hodman, by mail. The Post Masters, are authorised 
to send such money free of postage. 

BL AN JHARD POWEF S. 

Bennington, Nov. 10, 1839. 


MARRIED. 

Oil the 24th inst., by Rev. T. Seymour, Mr. James 
McClure, to Miss Maty Isabella Vose, both of this 
city. 


diturcs have been punctually met, and the faith of ftie 1 table privileges— whose rights they violate, whose 
Government in all its pecuniary concerns, has been business they derange, and value of* whose 
scrupulously maintained- property they render unstable and insecure.— 

The latest accounts from the Exploring Expedition It must be evident that this new ground for bank sijs- 
represents it as proceeding successfully in its objects, pensions, in reference to which their action is not only 
and promising results no lessuseful to trade and nav- disconnected with, but wholly i idenpedent of, that of 
igat on than to science. | the public, gives a character to their suspensions more 

The i even tie of the Post Office Department for the al irming than any which they exhibited before, and 
yiar ending with the 30th of June last, was four mil- greatly increases the impropriety of relying on the 
l.on four hundred and seventy-six thousand six hundred j banks hi the transactions of the*Govemment. 
and thirty-eight dollar^exbibitmg an increase over the 
preceding yeai of two hundred and forty-one thousand 
five hundred and sixty dollars. The engagements and 
liabilities of the Dep irtmeut for the same period are 
four million six hundred and twenty-four thousand one 
hundred an 1 seventeen d 1 irs. 

I have heretofore assigued to the Congress my rea- 
s)»s for believing that the establishment of an Inde- 
pendent National Treasury, as contemplated by the 
Constitution, is necessary to the sole action of the 
Federal Government. The suspension of specie 
payments in 1837, by the banks having the custody of | 
the p iblic m >ney, showed to so alarming degree our 
dependence on those institutions for the performance 
of duties required by law, dial I then recommended the 
entire dissolution of that connection. This recommen- 
dation has been sub ected, as I dia’red it should be 
to severe scrutiny ai d inimated discussion; acd l allow 
myself to believe that, notwithstanding the natural di- 
versities of opinion which may be anticipated on all 
subjects involving such important considerations, it 
h;is Secured in its favor as general a concurrence of 
public sentiment as could be expected on one of such 
magnitude. 

Recent events have also continued to develope new 
of j clions to such a connection. Seldom is any hank 
under the existing system and practice able to meet, 
on demand, all its liabilities for deposites and notes in 
emulation. It maintains specie payments, and trans- 
acts a profitable business, only by the confidence ofthe 
public in its solvency; and whenever this is destroyed, 
the demand ; of its depositors and noteholders — pressed 
more rapidly than it can make coll ictions from its 
debtors— force it to stop payment. This loss of con 
fidence with its consequences occurred in 1837 and af- 
forded the apology of the banks for the r suspension. 

The public then acquiesced in the validity of the ex- 
cuse; at\d, while the State Legislature, did not exact 
Horn them their forfeited charters, Congress in accor- 
dance with the recommendation ofthe Execntive, al- 
low. d t em tims U piy over the | Ubl c money they 
held, although compelled to issue Treasury notes to 
supply the deficiency thus created. 

It now appears that there are other motives than a 
want of public confidence under which the banks seek 
to justify themselves in a refusal to meet their obliga- 
tions. Scarcely were the country and gov3rnment re- 
lieved, in a degree, from the difficulties occasioned by 
the general suspension of 1837, when a partial one, oc- 
curring within thirty months of the former, produced 
new and serious embarrassments, though it had no pal- 
liatii n in such circumstances as were alleged in justi 
fication of that which had previously taken place. — 

There was nothing in the condition of the country to 
endanger a well managed banking institution; com 
uterce was deranged by no foreign war; every branch 
of manufacturing industry was crowned with rich re 
wards; and the more than usual abundance of our har- 
vests, after supplying our domestic wants; had left nut- 
granaries and store houses filled with a surplus for ex- 
portation. It is irt the midst of this that an irredeema- 
ble and depreciated paper currency is entailed upon 
the people by a large portion of the banks, They are 
not driven to it by the exhibition of a loss of public con- 
fidence, or of a sudden pressure from their depositors 
or note-liolders, but they excuse themselves by alleg- 
ing that the current of business, and exchange with 
r nreipn countries, which draws the precious metals 
from thsir vaults* would reqtire; in order to meet it, a 
large curtailment of taeir loans -to a comparatively 
small pi r ion of the coiquium y, than, it will be conve- 
nient for them to bear, or perhaps safe for the banks to 
exact. The plea has ceased to be one of necessity.— 

Convenience and policy are now ejeemed sufficient to 
wairant these institutioi s in disregarding their solemn 
obligations. Such conduct is not merely an injury to 
individual creditors, but it is a wrong "to the whole 
community, from whose liberal ty they hoi J most ra- 


DIGS. 

Yesterday, Mrs. Isabella Hunter, aged 80 years, mo- 
ther of the late James Hunter, formerly co-editor of 
the Albany Daily Advertiser. 

At Rochester, N. Y. on Sunday, Dec. 22d, in the 
90th year of her age, Elizabeth Mackenzie, mother of 
Wm. Lyon Macke, z 3. 

At Lebanon, Conn. Dec. 16, Win. Trumbull Wil- 
liams, aged G3, the son of oueof th© oigoers of tl e De- 
claration of Independence. 

^ At Springfield. Otsego co. tn the 19 ulf.. Deacon 
George Holt, a r ed 32 years, a soldier ofthe Revolution 


¥ lOUT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! Hfmeov for the 
G. W. Knonlt.in & Co., Manufacturers ef Cam* 
utiine O.i, Lamps, Spinf Gas Lamps, Oil Lamps, &c. Feel 
gratefu for favor* hitherto received. Respec tful y acquaint their 
friends and ihc public that they have a guod assortn int ol lamps 
ofall kinds, from one dollar upwards to suit »l.c emergency of the 
t me*. They therrLre respectfully invite those who are desirous 
*f studying economy in 1 gh ing their stm cs, houses, &c., by the 
m >st brilliant and cheap light, lo ca*l and examine dieir neat si b- 
«'a it aVa id well manufactured lamps, which have given t.nivcr- 
<al sati faction to the many thousand who now use them. Re- 
member that by adopting these lamps, you luvea better light, and 
<ave on an ayeroge 50 per cent. Th-y would also ray to the pub- 
ic, that th. y can always depend upon a first rate article of C'uin- 
phenc Oil, aud Spirit Gas, as they manufacture it themselves. 

G. W. K ^ OWL TON & Co. 

* SfiQ. 8 nth Market street. 

BOOKS received at \V. C LlTTLL’S liook- 


WEW h 
•k¥ 9’orp. 


Moore’s new poem, "Alciplirnn.V 
lhilwer’s new Play, “The Sen Captain.” 

Poe’s Tales ofthe Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vols. 
Memoirs of Charles Mathew?, the comedian, contin- 
ued. 

Countess tf fclossingtoffs uou Book, 1 The Govern- 
ess,** 2 vols. 

Journal of the Franklin Instil i:lo« 

Jbdl r s Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine for December, with plaits. 
,And all the Anualsnnd Illustrated Works for J84 ). 
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For to American Muonic Register and Literary Companion. 

THE MOORISH MAID. 

’Neeth the shade of von stately tree, 

See*st thou that lonely Moorish girl, 

And mark her high and lofty brow 
Where clusters many a waving curl. 

But why pillowed on that dimpled hand 
Thy head with glossy ringlets dressed, 

And why that eye intently fixed 
On yonder silvery lake at rest. 

In that smooth lake that looks so calm, 

S>he sees in “fancy’s wide domain,” 

A lover with devoted heart 
Who ever constant did remain. 

But he was of the Christian creed, 

A nd could he ever dare aspire 

To obtain the hand of that lovely girl, 

From her proud Mahometan sire. 

No— he had hoped, but vain was hope. 

For her he was forbid to name. 

His creed, he ne’er could sacrifice 
Nor see her by another claimed. 

’Twas thus he mused as he wandered by 
Thatlake so beautiful and fair, 

“Why not plunge in and thus relieve 
My aching heart from all its care.” 

Ere pondering o’er the fearful step. 

He plunged— and that fair girl is left 
To mourn his sad untimely end, 

And of her fondest hopes bereft. 

FLORA. 


THE SPIRIT’S MYSTERIES. 

The power that dwelleth in sweet songs to waken 
Vague yearnings, like the sailor’s from the shore. 

And dim remembrances, whose hue seems taken 
From some bright former state, our own no more? 
la not this all a mystery ? who shall sav 
Whence are those thoughts, and whither tends tneir 
way ! 

The sudden Images of vanish’d things. 

That o’er the spirit flash, we know not why ; 

Tones from some broken harp’s deserted strings, 
Warm sunset hues of Summers long gone by ; 

A rippling wave— the dashing of an oat,— 

A flower scent floating past our parents’ door; 

A word— scarce noted in its hour perchanee, 

Yet back returning with a plaintive tone ; 

A smile — a sunny or a tnournfnl glance. 

Full of sweet meaning now from this world flown,— 
Are not these mysteries, when to life thoy start. 

And press vain Spring showers from the blighted heart. 

And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams, 

Calling up shrouded faces from the dead. 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to o’erspread, 

And wakening buried love, or joy, to fear— 

These are night’s mysteriee-who shall make them clear. 

And the strange inborn sensotff coming ill. 

That sometimes whispers to the haunted breast, 

In a low sighing tone which naught can still, 

» Mid feasts and melodies a secret guest 

Whence doth that murmur come, that shadow fall ? 

Why shakes the spirit thus ?— ’tis mystery all! 

Darkly we move— we press upon the brink 
Haplv of unseen worlds, and know it not! 

Yes i it may be, that nearer than we think. 

Are those whom death hath parted front our lot, 
Fearfully, wottderously, our souls are made — 

Let uewalk humbly on, jet undiemay’d. 

Humbly— for knowledge strive* In vain to feel 
Her way among these marvel® of the mind ; 

Yet undismayed— for do they not reveal 
TV immortal nature with our duet entwin’d? 

So let us deem f and ev’n the teem they wake 
Shall then he bless’d for that high Natw’a 


new version of the" Thru Black Crows,” of Smollet . 

Though facts will swell aa stories fly. 

Till truth o’emtretched becomes a lie; 

The tell tale here, no legend frames. 

Which more than mod’rate credence claims : 

Nor bouncer like, a fiction broaches 
For those who swallowed lies like Loac'ies. 

Nor sceptic dreads, whose scowling eye 
At aught uncommon darts the lie. 

Jphn Trott, a homespun country putt 
Jack Sly one morning met full but. 

Who starting, star’d and stamm’ring said. 

Lord ! Juh— huh — John ! what an’t you dead ! 
Dead ! why ? says John,-*-dear heart quoth Sly, 
Don’t rave, I’ll tell the reason why ; 

Dick Bam declares, (who saw the sight) 

You eat up three live cats last uight. 

Eat three live'eats, quoth John, odd rot it. 

Prime news ! I wonder where he got it ! 

But I’ll soon know,— so speeds to Bam, 

Who flatly swore ’twas all a flam. 

I could not say , quoth Dick, that you 
Had eat three cats, ’twas only two ; 

Two, in the devil’s name and who 
Has told, says Trot, this tale to you? 

Bob Banter! Oh! he did, quoth John, 

I’ll make him change his note anon, 

So he’s to Banter all agog. 

Whom thus he greets. You sland’ring dog, 

Who rake up lies te gull the flats, 

Did I, last night eat two live cats ? 

Two, replies Banter, that’s rare fun ! 

Eat me if I said more than one : 

Than one, and zounds it why said that ? 

Why say that I eat one live cat ! 

Your brother told me so, says Bob, 

If so, eavs John I’ll jolt his nob ; 

So off went Cain in quest of Abel, 

With mind whose index lack’d no label, 

As frowning brow, and flashing fcye, 

To John’s intents ne’er gave the lie ; 

And had he then met Tom his brother. 

Death might have levell’d one or t’other. * 

But fortunntoly John thus fooled. 

No brother found till passion cool’d, 

When lighting then on tat’ling Tom 
He cried, where got’stthou that Ule from ? 

Plague on thy tongue thou foul mouth’d brat 
That I last night eat up a cat ? 

A cat save Tom, your sputt’iing spare, 

A Puss \ said, a fine fat Hare, 

Mother herself here told me th*t. 

You lie you Dog nor hare nor cat. 

Quoth old Dame Trott, so dinna blab it, 

I only said John eat a Rabbit, 

And that’s a truth I pledge my life. 

For here’s my author John’s own wife. 

When John's meek spouse demurely rose, 

And said good friends this contest close. 

For sure ap families increase by marriage. 

Stories will always breed in carriage : 

And though three cats ef English breed, 

’Tis saidjioor John dispach’d with speed, 

John sapp’d, m oft he’s supped before. 

On one Welsh Rabbk,— nothing more, 

THE COTTAGE DOOR. 

BY T. £. HARVEY, ESq. 

How sweet the rest that labor yields 
The humble an 4 the poor. 

Where tits the patriarch of the fields 
Before His cottage door! 

The lark is singing in the sky, 

The swallow la the eaves. 

And love is beaming in each eye. 

Beneath the summer leaves ! 

The air amid his (Vagrant bower*, 

Supplies unpurchased health. 

And hearts are bounding ’mid the flowers, 

More dear to hlmthan wealth ; 

Peace, like the blessed sunlight, plays 
Around his humble cot, 

And happy nights and cheerihl days. 

Divide his lowly lot ! 


And when the village Sabbath bell. 

Rings out upon the gale, 

The father bows his head to tell 
The music of its tale.— 

A fesher verdure seems to fill 
The fair and dewy sod. 

And every infant tongue is still, 

Tqhear the Word of God ! 

Oh ! happy hearts !— To him who stills 
The ravens when they cry, 

And makes the lily ’neath the hills 
So glorious to the eye. 

The trusting patriarch prays, to bless 
His labor with increase :— 

Such 4 ways are ways of pleasantness,’ 

And all such 4 paths are peace.* 

THE STRANGER’S HEART. 

The stranger’s heart ! oh, wound it not ! 

A yearning anguish is its lot ; 

In the green shadow of thy tree 
The 9 tranger finds no rest with thee. 

Thou think’ st the vine’s low rustling leaves 
Glad music round thy household eaves; 

To him that sound hath sorrow’s tone — 

The stranger’s heart is with his own. 

Thou think’st thy children’s laughing play 
A lovely sight at fall of day ! 

Then are the stranger’s thoughts opprsst— 

His mother’s voice comes o’er his breast. 

Thou think’st it sweet when friend to friend 
’Beneath one roof in prayer may blend ; 

Then doth the stranger’s eye grow dint — 

Far, far are those who pray’d with him. 

Thy hearth, thy home, thy vintage land— 

The voices of thy kindred band ; 

Oh, ’midst them all when blest thou art, 

Deal gently with the stranger’s heart! 

THE BETTER LAND 

“I hear thee speak of the better land. 

Thou call’st its children a happy band; 

Mother ! oh where is that radiant shore ? 

Shall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows. 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs V 
| — “ Not there, not there, my child?” 

“ Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, 

I And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 

Or midst the green islands of glittering seas. 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze. 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings. 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things? 

| “Not there, not there, my child!” 

44 Is it far away, in some region old. 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand. 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 

— 44 Not there, not there, my child!” 

“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy ! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 

I Dreams cannot picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom. 

Far beyond the clouds, and beyond the tomb, 

-*-It is there, it is there, my child ! * 


1ARMELEES STOVE.— This truly unprecedented 
» stove has won to itself ihe acknowledged superiority 
overall other extant, from it* simplicity of arrangeneeni 
its complete combinat ion of every thing desirable in a 
cooking stove, being equally adapted to burn «»itber 
wood or coal at a saving ef») percent in cither kui4 of 
fttel. Those who have heretofore conceived any objec- 
tions to using eoal for culinary operations, will be per- 
Ifoctly satisfied of the utility of these stoves by ealling at 
;No. 5 Green st., Albany. Every stove will b« wenranted 
to give satisfaction, or the purchase money "iB “? re- 
funded. For sale only by the subscribers, Bt No. a 

Gr.eo HAWES* BAKER. 
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^ ^ JIC>« is obliged to deny facts which arc admitted by every of Freemasonry were betrayed, they must have been 

- Somitm corto historian. But, lest his renders should not he so seep- betrayed by men who were completely destitute of re- 

Tr# pin W+'r viriutem patet illicit vitm.-Juv. S t °n that point as himself, he takes care to inform ligious principle ; who paid no respect to those ties 
HiQTHDvnp i?Drr\MonMnv them, that the bishop^deelared, that all whose confes- which unite the members of civil, as well as secret a*- 

J ^ 1 tv i r t* KLLilASONRY, s'? on* were extorted by the rack, should he regarded as sociations; who, in short, neither feared God, nor re - 
brawn from authk.itic sourcfs of iwformation. i i nocent, and that no Templarahould he subject to it; garded man. Suppose, then, that a person, pretend- 
— — Cl*rnent V. rather favoured the Templars, and that ing to be a Freemason. offered to communicate, either 

No. VI II. he sent the most venerable persons to interrogate to an individual, or to the public, the rites and cere- 

[continued f*om pabe 131.] those, whose age and infirmities prevented them from monies of his order. What degree of credit should 

— appearing before him. But who, pray, were th • * men of probity attach to the information which might 

It is not. however, upon speculative principles alone aged an 1 infirm Templars to whom Clement is so coin- in this way receive! A person addresses them under 
that we‘c;*B account for the confe sisns and suh e riie t passionate? Were they rn ■ who were smarting under the character of a per jurer, ottering to violate the 
recantations of the Knights. Th» re are, fortnn • v i leases inflicted by the hml of heaven. Were they most solemn engagements, and to divulge mysteries 

some hit or cal facta whieh furnish a rational exp a nv»n wh ise a . cd limbs weie unfit for the fatigues of a which have been concealed for ages. He may give 

nation of their conduct ; but which Barruel, eithet journey, or whose gray hai* had excited the pity of the them accurate information, or he may not. If the se- 

•from ignorance or design, has totally overlooked. Roman Pontiff? No — they wi re a few undaunted crcts which he offers to betray, have been hitherto Ofi- 

About the commencement of the whole affair, Molay, knights wl om the blood extorting screws of their tor- known, there is no possible way of ascertaining the 
the Grand Master of the order, had been examined at mentors had tortured and disabled; whose fl«g»i had truth of his deposition. And it is rather to be ara- 
Paris. From the causes which we have already ex lacerated on the rack, and whose bones had been dis- pected, that he will dupe his auditors hy false informa- 
•plaii.ed, but, parriculaily, from a dread ot those tor- jo nted, or broken on the vhcel. These are the men, tion, than trample upon an engagement, guarded^ 
men s to which an obstinate avowal of his innocence who, in the language of the above writer, were prevent- ths most awful sanctions. He might, indeed, confirm 
would expose him he ma !e ever* confession which by their age and inflrmties f ora travelling to Poic- hy an oath, the truth of his asseveration; but, as he 
his persecutors demanded . but he. at the same time tiers, or who, in the moresimple style ofthePope him- must have violated an oath equally solemn, no man of 
transmitted circul ar lettrrs to an immense number of w ' r* unable to ride m horseback , or to hear any souse will give him the smallest credit. But, supposing 
ilia bre'hren, reqnesting them to make the same con >'her method of ronveyancewh/itsoevcr. Such was that that he really divulges the secrets nnd ceremonies of 


■■ — Semiia corte, 

Tr jtiii •vt virtutein patet uiiica vitae. -Juv. S t 
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[continued from paof. 131.] 


recantations of the Knights. Th* re are, fortun • 'v 
oomo hi* or cal fact* whieh fuintih a rational exp a 
nation of their conduct ; but which Barruel, eithet 
•from ignorance or design, has totally overlooked. — 


Jesston* with himself ; [aj tm »v,«m omv nv surmi * j oi iincn of Clement «*hic . Bumtcl applauds! And Freem.i 


•ive conduct, that they eon Id hope to disarm the furv 
of their enemies, and avert the blow which wasthrea Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the. character impression upon his m>nd. It is almost certain, theie- 
.lened to their orvlcr. Agreeably to the reqnep. of of our ancestors from the accusations of their enemies, fore; thru, TYom ignorance, or misapprehension of their 
Mo/ay, many of the Templars made the same ac * r will be necessary to make a few remarks respecting meaning, he will exh : oit, under an aspect calculated 
knowlcdgcmenw; while others, whose morality w;i< he ceremonial observances which are attributed to to excite ridicule, these rites and ceremonies, which, 
more indexible, and whose courage was more ur- them and their posterity, by rhe author of the me- if properly explained would command admiration. If 
daunte I, disdained to do evil, that good might conic *no'rs of Jacobinism. But this, our enemies well then it be so difficult for the uninitiated to discover the 
and persisted unto death in the avowal of their owi> know, is furhidden ground, on which Freemasons are seerets of Frenmasorry, and still more so to ascertain 
innocence, and that of their order. Molay, however. »>oliibirod to enter by the law* of their order. It is their significat * is ifthey should discover them, what 
end those knights who had followed his example, sooi here, consequently, that thf most numerous, and np must we think of these men who open their ears to 


such too, wm may add. the mtegri y of Barruel! 


is clear that he has not understood 


their true import, or, at least, that they have made no 


hud persisted unto death in the avowal of their owr> 
innocence, and that of their order, Molay, however, 
end those knights who had followed his example, soot 


perceived, that though their submissions had protecte »| * v >reiiflv the most successful attacks have been made, every slanderous taleagainst Freemasons, which an- 


them from injury as individuals. th *v had, never he hr we can be provided with no means of defence with principled men may impose upon their credulity?— 
less, rather inflamed the rage of Philip against the or- M,t hiving o|>en the mvs'errsnf the fraternity. Con- What must we think of those who reproach and vilify 
der; and, being now convinced, that iheir ac4now!e| scions of the disadvantages under which Freemasons our order, upon the uncertain reports of cunning anil 
gements of guilt had produced an effect opposite f< ? almur. their adversaries have fabricated the most interested men* W* appeal to the impartial reader, 
what they expected, they boldly retracted their forme rightful and foolish ceremonies, and imposed them if thev aie not equally base with the informers them- 

svowals, and adopted that intrepid conduct of whir' ’M>on the world as the ceremonies of Masonry. Among selves. 

we have already given a short account. There is aim his number, may be reckoned those rites and oaths Such are the considerations hy which wc would at- 

ther circumstance connected with this part nOmr sub which Barruel ascribes to the Templars and their pos tempt to repel those charges and distorted facts, with 

ject, which though not taken notice of by bflfctorhinx, i but which, we solemnly aver. have no connec- which Barruel h is calumniated the character, and 

well deserving of the reader’s attention. It is asserfc i ”°n either with ihe one nr the other; and, were we disfigured rhe history of the Templars. They will be 
by all contemporary writer*, whether the frien Isorad '‘mure I to d -vulge to the world the whole of our sufficient, we hope, to remove those erroneous impre* 
versanes of th‘* Tenmlars, tint all those knights wb r * t j**l ->s r em. many who have duped the public by de s'ons wh eh the persm I of the memoirs of Jacobinism 
■oaintaine 1 their innocence, were condemned either f< p iBul information, would stand abashed at their con : may h. ve left upon i Vie reader s mind. Although wc 
death, or to a punishment equally severe while all win luct, while others, who h ive confided in such informa have adopted the opi ion of those who maintain the 
confessed, and adhered to their rttnfrssrnns, were f on. would be astonished at the extent of their credu - innocence of thf unfortunate order, we cannot coin- 
tlther completely c |uirted, or sentence I to a few a Hy. Then might Freemnsonsdcfy, as they have done, c idc with the m in believ n, that, as it dividual*, they 
fasting and prayer, ora short imprisonment, {h) hr 1 ‘ pv< * rv other point, the fahr rations of the mil cious were free from bl ni’. The Templars were possessed 
gllowed also hv these historian*, and even by Barruel a 1 * ^ lfJ Conjecture* o: the ignorant. Then, too, might of the same corrupted nature, and influenced by the 


thata very considerable number of the Teinpfofs wer* * 1 umek at the ingenuity of the wise. But, as they **rt»* passions as their fellow men: and they were, un- 
altogether ignorant of the crimes perpetrated by th ire hound to preserve from public view the tites of questionably, exposed to more strong and nnmeroa* 
rest, and that some who were privy to then were net the r order, it is hi r hly disin renuous to assail them ir t ‘uiptarions. Some cf the knighis. therefore, may 
partakers in their guilt. In wh ch class. hn are w. ’ Tarter where htfi *t moo is impossible, and where h ive been guilty of ernes, ;n 1 these too of no aggnv 
to rank these innocent men? Among those who sni e ry unprincipled n m triumph wnh impunity. Is no va ed kind, which, hy ft strange, though not uncommon 
fered, or among those who were saved? If among the * 1 ' ° -iss issinate an enemy with his hands tied behind Mistake, might have been transferred to thier order. — 
Ormcr, Choir enemies were guilty of the most flagrant h« back? Is n«>r this to reproach a foe who is doprtv But it was n »ve** prove I that they were tra o », eht’d- 
injusMee and cruelty, in consuming the innocentm- e I of the organs of utter mce? tvtrderc s, regicides, and infitlels. Aeertam class rf 

the same pile with the guilty. If among rhe lac, B it th**,-- i = o»o ner imaor'inf consider ltion, which i t >r.ans, indeed, have imputed totheni h iniqui 

they must have been compelled 1 1 confess themaelv s w nde i p i - k out n a mor striking mm ter the dis n ties, and, when unable to estabi h their asset ton a* 


partakers in their guilt. In which class, h n are w. 
to rank these innocent men? Among those who sm 
fered. or amon gthose who were saved? If among the 
Ormcr, their enemies were guilty of the most flagrant 
injuanee and cruelty, in consuming the innocenton 
the same pile with the guilty. If among rhe In • , 
they must have been compelled t » confess themselv s 
|uilty of crimes of which they were completely inim 
Bent. 

In order to show that the confessions of the Te molar* 


t .is <o ass issin »te an enemy with his hand* ned behind 
Ins back? Is not this to reproach a foe who is depriv- 
ed of the organ* of utterance? 

B it there ano her important consideration, which 
whde i p i i r out n a more striking man aer the dis n 


g I "ly * < !i on u r.sh u ». at the same time, in- have fixed upon their or ler the more probable crimes 
c e >e an id en purer to reject every calumny a of drunV enn^ss and deb uchery. But, amidst all these 
• a Bt rcr • .issor-i at on*, irsing from rvfHifts con a cusatiors, we hear nothing of that valour which ret 


rere voluntary, and not extorted by the rack, Ba j tel cemui^ ic.r ntes and ceremonies. If ever the seen ts| raised the Templars to pre-eminence; noihing of tha'I 
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charity and beneficence which procured them the re- 
spect *f co temporaries ; nothing of that fortitude and 
patience which most of them exhibited on the rack 
and in the flames. In their case it has been loo true, 
that 

The evil which men do. lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

But, allowing the Templars to be as guilty as their 
enemies have represented them. Upon what princi- 
ples of sound reasoning, or common sense, does 
Barruel transfer their guilt to the fraternity of Freeina 
sons? Is it absolutely necessary, that the son should 
inherit the bodily diseases, and the mental debility of | 
his fore-fathers ; or is it (air, that one order, proposing 
to itself the same object, and instituted upon the same 
principles as another, should be charged also with the 
same crimes? Certainly not. If virtue and vice 
were hereditary qualities, we might arrogate to our- 
selves roach Jionor from our connection with the 
Templars. But, as we have not been applauded for a 
Templar’s virtues we should not be reproached for a 
Tempjar’s crimes. But the reasoning of Barruel is 
as repugnant to the dictates of experience, as it i9 to 
those of common sense. Were not the inhabitants of 
England, atone period, fanatics, rebels, and regicides* 
But where how is the nation that is more liberal in its 
religion, and more steady in its loyalty! Did not the 
French, at one time, torture, burn, and massacre their 
fcllo.w citizens, from the fnry of their religious zeal, 
and the strength of their attachment to the catholic 
communion? But what nation under heaven is at pre- 
sent less influenced by religious principles, and less 
attached to the church of Rome. Did not the rulers 
of France, at one time, torment and assassinate hun- 
dreds of the Templars, because they deemed them in- 
fidels, traitors, and regicides? And have we not seen, 
in these latter days the very rulers of France them- 
selves, infidels, traitors, and regicides. But if the im- 
partial reader should, upon farther inquiry, give credit 
to the guilt of the Templars ; in order to remove the 
impiited' slain which has been transferred to Freema- 
sons, it may be sufficient to address him in the Words 
of the poet. 

„ Tempora mutantur, et nos mhtamur in illis. 

[to BJC COWTINOEP.J 


Green ta begun by boiling it ; dec. in alum- 
watdr,* then with verdigris, ammoniac and white 
wine vinegar, keeping it hot therein till sufficiently 
green. 

Red is begun by boiling it in alum-water, then with 
verdigris, ammoniac, and finished by decoction ia a 
liquor compounded ofquicklime steeped in rain water, 
strained, and to every pint an ounce of Brazilwood ad- 
ded. In this decoction the horns are to be boiled till 
sufficiently red. 

Horns receive a dec* black stain from a solution of 
silver. It ought to be diluted to such a degree as not 
sensibly to corrode thesubject, and applied two or 
thtee times if necessary, ' at considerable intervals, 
the matter being exposed as much as possible to 
the sun, to hasten the apsarance and deepening of 
th*» color. 


To Write on Paper with Gold or Silver, 
Make • sizing as strong as will flow freely from the 

f >en, by dissolving equal quantities of gum Arabic and 
oaf sugar in water; writs with this on paper and let it 
dry; then moisten the pnper by breathing on if, or by 
holding it over hot water, and immediately lay pieces 
of gold or silver leaf on the linesof the writing. piessrng 
them down gently with a dry nard pencil. Allow the 
sizing to dry again, and then brush off the superfluous 
gold or silver with cotton. The writing may k e bur- 
nished. and will present a beaitiful appearance. 


THE NATURALIST. 


NATURE AND 


HABITS 

BEE. 


OF r l HE HONEY 


SPIRIT OF DISCOVER Y. 

'TO STAIN PA PER OR PARCH MENT. 

YdUow Paper may be stained a beiutrful yellow by 
thetincture of turmeric formed by infusing an ounce 
or more ol the root, powdered, in a pint of spirit of wine. 
This may be made to give any tint rf yellow, from the 
lightest straw to the full color, callet French yellow, 
and will be equal in brightness even to the best dyed 
silks*' If yellow be wanted of a warner or redder cast, 
anarto,*drigoo ? s blood must he aided. The host 
manntff'of using these, and the following tinctures, is 
to aprthd them even on the paper, or parchment, 
by means of a broad brush, in the sune manner as var- 
nish. * 

CtimsQrr. A very fine crimson s ain may he given 
to pkper by a tincture of the Indian-lake, which may 
be mftJe by infusing the lake some days in spirit of 
wine* and then pouring off the tincture from the drugs. 
It may' also he stained of a scarlet hue by the tincture^ 
of drrgoto’s blood in spirit of wine, but this will not be 
brighf. . 

G.eem < Paper or parchment m^bo stained 
greeitf by the solution of vordigrM.ii* vinegar, 
or Ify- the crystals *of verdigris dssolved in wa- 
ter. * 

O'j’ig*. Stain the paper or parchmmt first of a 
full yellow, by means of the tincture of turmeric ; then 
brusl\; it over with a solution of fixed alkalite 
salt, male by dissolving half an ounce of peariashe* 
or salt of tartar, in a quart of water, and filtering the 
solution. . 

or parchment may bo stained purple 
by arc nil i or by tbe tincture of logwood. 

The’jtiico of ripe privet berries expressed will like- 
wise jiva^ purple dye. 

Tosdye horns of different color. Black is per- 
formed by Keeping brass in aqua for is till it. is turned 
green^vwith this the horn is to be washed once or twice 
and thea pat ills a warm doeotion of logwood and wa- 
Ur. 


The queen resembles neither of the other bees in , 
structure; she is about eight liies and a half in length,; 
while the males are seven, andlhe workers six. Her ab- 1 
domen is longer in proporticn and increases much 
when filled with eggs: her winrs so short as scarcely 
to reach past the third ring aid her colour tends to 
a deep yellow. The slowness, or even gravity of her 
march, her stature, ai d above ill, the various homage 
paid her by the bees, characferse her »* * clistinguJaUr 
ing manner. 

“Wc can scarce beliete,” says a writer, “what 
our eyes have witnessed on observing the regard and 
assiduties of the neuters for the beloved queen. 1 * She. 
resides in the interior of the hive, aqd seldom, if ever, 
departs from her station, unless when she leads out 
a new swarm. When any alarm is given by knocking 
the hive, the queen advances to the entrance, atidaoma 
persons have a facilty of taking her without injury, and 
the whole swarm on mtssing ber will follow wherever 
she is carried. The government of the bees is termed 
republican, although it resembles more the monarch- 
ical, as a single personage, thequeen governs the whole 
She is likewise their mother in the strictest sense* A- 
mong 20, or 25,000 bees of which a hive frequently 
consists, thequeen is the only one that breeds; and it ! 
is to this prerogative that she is indebted for the ex- 
treme love and affection which she enjoys from her, 
subjects. This respect and obedience are truly re- 
markable. She is almost continually attended by a 
circle of bees, who devote themselves to her service* 
some present her with honey, others pass their trunk j 
lightly over he» body in order to remove from it anyj 
thing that may be offensive. When she walks, those 
that are- in her passage, range themselves in a respecta- 
ful manner to make way for her. They either know 
or appear to know, that these procedure* has an impor- 
tant object in view, that of augmenting the number of, 
their citizens. The queen being the parent of the 
hive, it is from her alone, that a complete swarm com- 
posed of queens, drones and workers, can proceed; 
and without all these different members of the com- 
munity, it cannot either lay up scores or he preserved 
inexistence. That bees are proprogated by means ofj 
eggs which are hatched into worms, could not be un- 
known from times of the most remote antiquity; but no 
poiui in the natural history of animals has been more 
keenly contested than their precise mode of genera- 
tion. 

Forty -six hours after impregnation, the queen be- 
gins laying eggs, which will become workers; and 
and provided impregnation takes place witbin the first 
twenty dayaof her existence, thousands are produced 
uninterruptedly during the succeeding eleven months. 


Then she commences laying eggs, which will be drones 

A single copulation is sufficient to impregnate all the 
eggs which a queen will lay in two years, or, perhaps 
the whole that she will fay during her life. The 
laying of a queen is retarced, or altogether interrupted;, 
by cold; and one impregnated in the end of October,, 
has been known to retain her eggs four months and * 
half, owing to the intervention of winter. This queen- 
during March and April, laid about 3000 eggs, pro- 
ducing males only, and so very prolific are these in- 
sects. that a single queen may he mother of 12,000 
bees, or more, in the space of two months, which it 
laying at the rate of 200 eggs daily. The queen, be- 
fore depositing an eg£, examines whether the cell is 
clean, and fit to to receive it, and also suitable to its 
future condition ; for queens, males and wqrkers have 
cells peculiarly adapted to their kind, and the queen 
by anticipation, seem9 aware whjch of these will pro- 
ceed from the egg, she deposits Those producing 
workers, are deposited in hexagonal horizontal cells ; 
the cells of the drones are somewhat irregular in their 
form, but the cells coutaiuing the eggs, -intended to 
produce queens, art lar^e, circular and hang per- 
pendiculaily in the hive. When the egg is laid, the 
bees supply the cell wkh the ptlien of flowers, which 
serves to feed the young worm coming fiom it. The 
eggs of all the three kinds of bses, are hatched in three 
days; a worker remains five days in the vermicular 
state, a male six and ahalf; and a queen five. The 
worker’s worm occupies thirty-six hours in spinning 1 
its silken envelope, or cocoon : in three days, it changes 
to a. ny tpph ; and only on the twentieth day of its exis- 
tence, does it become a complete or perfect winged 
animal. The drones are still longer in attaining their 
lost metamorphosis, which succeeds in twenty-four 
days after (lie egg has been laid But the queen 
comes to perfection in six days. Food is carried by 
the bees to the worms as they require it ; but when 
ready t« be transformed to a nymph, they are aware that 
it is no longer necessary ; on the contrary, the mouth 
of the cell is sealed with a covering of the wax, formed 
of concentrick circles from the hedge, convex, if in- 
cluding males, and flat, if including workers. The 

—■*‘11 m-iy *w*.»anfuUv tllflVrmil WOrk€F3 tO 

maturity ; afler one has left it, tha bees jflean the in- 
side, and the mother again lays then ; hut the cells 
containing eggs which become queens, are used no. 
viore than once. 

Immediately on the loss, or removal of the queen, 
the whole hive is a scene of tumult and disorder: the 
bees seem to anticipate their own destruction, by the 
precaution they take to guard against it. . Shtuld 
there be neither eggs nor brood in the combs, they will 
infallibly perish; their instinctive faculties are lost, 
they have no object for which their labors are united, 
they cease to collect honey and prepare wax, and in a 
short time they disappear and die. But if there be 
brood in the combs, the industry of t|ie bees continues 
unabated ; foi by the proceeding which they follow, 
they know that their loss will be repaired Having 
selected a worm, three days old. or less, they sacrifice 
three of the contiguous cells, that tne cell of the worm 
mav be formed into one adapted to breed a queen.— 
They next supply it with the necessary food, which if 
not the common farina, pollen or bee bread, on which 
the young workers feed, but a peculiar piste or jelly, 
of n pungent taste, which is reserved for queens alone. 
When reached maturity, a queen comes forth, quali- 
fied to fulfil every indispensable (unction on which the 
preservation of many thousand lives depend. Work- 
ing bees have therefore the power of effecting tbe met- 
amorphosis of one of their own species, to avert the ef- 
fects ofa loss, which would prove the utter ruin of the 
whole colony. The sole function of thequeen bee is, 
to perpetuate her speeies : but single, and unassisted 
by the workers, herself and her offspring would perish. 
Her fecundity is surprising. Swammerdam affirms, 
that she contains 50 0(tf) eggs; and some authors ad- 
vance, that she imy be the mother of 100.000 bees in 
one season. In addition to the peculiarities, exhibit* 
ed in her propagating young, she is marked by other* 
of the most conspicuous description; She is watched 
and attended to ; and to judge from . ap|»eararrcc 9 , shel- 
tered and respected by the workers. Group* of tbett 
constantly encircle her; they supply her with honey, 
brush and lick her limbs ; Whenever she move*, they 
recede before her; and, according lo the united 
•entimenu of all, who have studied the nature of 
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bees, pay her, what would be called real homage, 
coaid we allow them the perogative of understanding. 
She is the object of the greatest attachment ; her 
presence inspires them with new instincts, and an- 
imates them to labour ; the permamcnt existence of | 
a queen, in short, is the only security of the work 
ers. 


EDUCATION. 

DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 

The following from the Evening Journal, is doubtless 
from the'Superintehdent of Common Schools, 
vey 9 information ofimportance toschool districts which 
have not expended their library appropriation 

There appears to be some apprehension that School 
Districts may lose their library money the ensuing 
year, in cases where, from insuperable difficulties, they 
have not been able to expend, in the purchase of books, 
the moneys received during the present year. We 
have applied to the proper source for information, and 
the following is the result of our inquiries. The act ofi 
1838, in relation to the income of the U. S. Deposite 
Fund, appropriated 55,000 dollars annually, to be ap- 
plied to the purchase of District Libraries, upon the 
like conditions ns the school moneys are distributed. 
One of the conditions is, the actual expenditure of the 
money received in one year before calling for the 
amount to he paid the ensuing year: and as the first 
payment was made in 1839, it was required by the law 
to be expended in that yeat. Notice of this condition, 
was given in June, 1838, by Gen. Dix, the then Su- 
perintendant. and the same notice has been twice given 
since, once in a Circular on the 26th February, and 
again in a Circular on the 10th of May last. So’ that if 
there be any impracticability in the matter, it is not for 
want of abundant notice, nor does it arise from any 
Circulars ofthe Superintendents; but it is in the law 
itself. 

There doubtless are and will be difficulties to pre- 
vent a strict compliance with the law. The Legisla- 
ture of 1839 anticipated them and made provision by 
the 6th section of the act of April 15th, to guard a 
gainst any loss or injury, in consequence, by author- 
izing the Superintendent to allow the paymentof library 
money to delinquent districts, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Wedonbrimt fins authority will 
he liberally exercised in favor of all districts in which 
there has not been gross and wilful neglect. And to 
enable him to exercise the discretion given by the 
Statute, the commissioners of Common Schools are 
required by the 14th regulation, issued on the 10th of| 
May last, to report to him every case in which they 
withhold library money and the circumstances. They 
are not to distribute such money in any way, without 
the directions of the Superindent, but are to keep it on 
hand until such directions are given. If it should be- 
come necessary, doubtless the Legislature will pass a 
general law on the subject, extending the lime lor the 
expenditure of the money received in 18.39. 

As there are many districts in the state, that feel a 
deep.i merest in this subject, an acceptable service may 
be tendered them by re-publishing this statement or 
its subtance, in the newspapers of the State general 
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‘Breakfast, my dear child, that is more than [ can 
tell.* 

The merchant advanced. 

‘My good woman — my good woman— ahem— that 
is. — and the worthy man felt vety much likechoaking. 
fcrasped his pocket-book convulsively, and laid 
-he opened the door and dls- 


He 

some bills upon the tabl 
appeared. 

‘James,* said he again to his clerk, ‘take this order _ 
Mr.— . ■, and tell him to have the provisions delivered 
immediately.’ 

The merchant felt much better than he would have 
done, if he got his rent. There is something in a good 
action that makes one’s heart feel lighter. — warmer— 
better. We would publish the good man’s name, but 
we know he would dislike it aid we would not for all 
the world offend him. 


THE GATHERER 

TENDER-HEARTED LANDLORD. 

James, said a worthy merchant on Main street to bis 
clerk the other morning: Go down to Water street, to 

Mr. and tell him his rent must be paid to day, I 

can’t wait any longer, as he’s already two quarters in 
at rear.' 

The clerk obeyed the direction, and soon came 
back with great appearance of milknesa about the 

eyea. 

‘Mrs. wants to sec you, Sir, about the rent. 

very much, Sir.* 

The merchant happily was at leisure, and went at 
•one to visit his tenant. He found him extended 
•poo a coarse bed, in an insensible stage of a danger- 
ous malady. His wife was busy over a scanty fire ; ap- 
parently preparing some simple aliment for her sick 
husband. Three little children sat shivering in the 
•comer. His approach was unnoticed. 

*MV said opeofihe little urchins, ‘when be you ge- 
anf to get breakfast !* 


BEAUTY. 

. How often do we hear men eager in the pursuit of I 
partners for life, inquire for beautiful women : and yet 
how brief the existence ofwhatthey see, and how un 
productive of happiness in its possession. 

We know full well the satnfactfon that sleeps be 
neath the snow white lids of a beautiful eye: in the 
haughty curl of an exqubite lip, in the blush of a rose 
that leaps into the budding cheek; and the fine turn 
of a swan like neck, the gentle motions of a symme- 
trical form, or on the shadowy redundance of dark and 
beautifully flowing tressts. The hearts of the young 
and passionate leap gladly, and are filled with impulses 
whilst gazing upon these things— but when the soul is 
scrutinized and found uiblessed by elevated thoughts 
and generous imaginings, when the intellects uncul- 
tured, and the imagtnation cold, the slumber of forget- 
fulness will soon fall upen the dream of beauty, and 
the flame of affection be quenched in apathy or dis 
gust. 

With men of genius, strong feeling and powerful 
passions are ever associated, and in beauty is un 
mingled with the qualities of wild thought and after 
tion ; ir delicacy, and virtue are not admirably blended 
with mental attractions, ihe light of love will soon be 
extinguished, and the genial impulses of the bosom 
chilled by apathy and contempt. Men of intellect 
may yield a momentary aomage to a beautiful woman 
dispossessed of th«ir fascinations; even a village urchin 
will chase the gilded win* 0 f a butterfly, but in both 
cases the external splendor palls upon The n*n«o*. and 
something of an innate character is sought for, to sus 
tain the regard which beauty excited. Nothing is no 
flattering to the feelings of man, as the exliaustless and 
quenchless regard of a sensible female, and no incense 
so rich can be offered upon the shrine of n woman’s 
ambition, as the avowed and euthusiatic affection of a 
man of genius. Beauty! thou art mean and unmean 
ing toy, when contrasted with depth of feeling am 
fiower of mmd, and she who would aggrandize to her 
self consequences from the little ambition of personal 
beauty, is too imbecile in her aspirations, to merit the 
attention of an elevated thinker. 


( From the Journal of Commerce,) 
POISONING OF JOHN W. FLOOR 
CONFESSE D. 

Police Office. — Our readers have been apprised 
of the death of a young man named John W. Floor, 
occasioned by his eating a poisoned pound cake, pre 
rented to him by a female in Catharine market — and 
ofthe arrest and imprisonment of six females on sus- 
picion of being concerned in, cr accessary to, the crime 
committed. Nothing however appearing to implicate 
five ofthe females in the guilt ofthe transaction, they 
were subsequently discharged, and only one, named 
Phebe Ann Simonson, alias Sanderson, who called 
herself the wife of the deceased, was detained in prison 
for future examination. This female, it is generally 
admitted, anj} by herself declared, was the wife of Mr. 
Floor, and lived in apartments in Lewis street, where 
he supported her as his wife, aad she is understood to 
be about 7 or 8 months in pregnancy. After her arrest 
this woman (whose maiden name was Simonson, and 
whose parents went from Staten Island to reside in Ber- 
gen county New Jersey! acknowledged that she had 
been to the market on the night the sake was given, 
and had obtained seme mutton chops, but denied having 
had any eake that eight at the market 


After her arrest, the apartments she had occupied 
were searched, and a saucer and a plate, each contain- 
ing portions of pound cake which adhered to their sides 
were found, and identified by a Mrs. Fisher and a 
Miss Phillips, of the same house, as those she had 
baked cakes in on Saturday sen’night in the stove of 
Mrs. Fisher. It was also proved that when one ofthe 
cakes (the smaller one) was somewhat scorched, that 
the accused expressed her regret at the fact, saying 
that she wanted that cake for a particular nse ; andalso 
that when a child of Mrs. Fisher asked for a piece of 
the smaller cake, the accused again said she wanted it 
for a particular use, but that the child might have a 
piece of the larger one on the next day. 

The smaller cake the accused said’ she had eaten 
herself on the way to the market, which was not the 
fact, as it was evidently given to Mr. Floor. The 
saucer that had contained the cake was put into tbe 
hands of Dr. Chilton, the chemist, who on making a 
chemical analysis of the portions of cake adhering to 
its sides, detected in them eonsidetable portions of ar- 
senic. though there was none in the portions of cake ad- 
hering to the larger plate. A small iron pot was also 
found hv Justice Merritt in the apartment of tbe ac- 
cused, which contained a fluid with a white sediment, 
being as supposed the washings of the poisonous ves- 
sel in which the dough ofthe cake was mixed. Tbo 
substance in the iron pot was also impregnated with 
arsenic, and likewise, as we are informed, a howl in 
which some of the cake had been prior to its being 
baked. An apron was also found of dark calico in her 
apartment, being the one she wore when she mixed and 
made the cakes, which was discolored or turned yel- 
low in several places, as if some acid had been spilled 
thereon. 

It was ascertained also that the accused had enquir- 
ed the effect oxalye acid would produce on the human 
system, and whether it would poison and kill a person 
or not — and it appeared that a female ot her appearance 
had been to one or more apothecary shops enquiring 
for arsenic. Thus things remained until yesterday, 
when other witnesses had been subpoenaed to attend; 
before their arrival, however, the father and mother of 
the accused came to the prison to see their daughter 
and she was brought up into the private examination 
room of the magistrates, where she met them. The 
mother fell on her knees on the floor and wept and 
wailed aloud. The father whs also greatly affected. In 
the midst of this scene of griefand agony, the accused 
itrkJ the mtrgisrmte and Coroner that they need not 
send for the witnesses, for that she did purchase the 
arsenic of a boy in a shop in Oliver street, on the Tues- 
day preceding the death of her husband. She said on 
that morning she went to the deceased for money to 
pay her rent, and that he only gave her half a dollar, 
and thai she then went away in a state of feeling she 
could or would not describe, aed proceeding to the 
shop in Oliver street purchased three cents worth of 
arsenic, and took it with her over the river to her pa- 
rents* house in Bergen, and returned home with it on 
the Saturday before the death of Mr. Floor. She said 
it was not jealousy, and she could not tell what it was 
that caused her To get the poison. The magistrate , 
cautioned her against inculpating herself, but she prr 
sisted in going on with her story, and would not be 
stopped, though the Justice, and Coroner left t/mruem 
long before the completion of her tale of acknowledg'd 
guilt, not wishing to hear any thing disclosed through 
her until her regular examination, which will probably 
be this day. 

Her parents left in tears, and the accuse,; wan rccr.rv 
ducted to prison, where she also cried i n n; foratety, 
and wished to^ell the officer all about it, a-.d >rh red 
to her legal adviser her determination to ; . all 
that had taken place. She has since sent for tfonoa 
Chase to attend her in prison as her spiritual 
These are all the facts of the case as far as they hnv*. 
transpired. 

Great Snow Storm. — We have aero n <mu;, 
taneously from Buffalo and Baltimore arui i‘h.Iad-8 
phia, of a great snow storm during the 24 ham* Uis* 
Saturday to Sunday night. At the West •* ;!*•;:!* 
was about 12 inches— at the South from 12 t . 0 . o 
ches— the Baltimore American thinks the sun!: urn 'of 
16 inches the true depth. All the rail-roads E l 
timore and Philadelphia had been obstructed, r- v& 
rendered impassable, and mails due from ev:» • t r c 
tion. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

From Um Banker Hill Aura re and Boston M irror. 

THE FREEMASON. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


[continued FROM PAGE 133 .] 

The young Frenchman had been the guest, rather 
lhan the prisoner, of Ivan, about two months, when 
one morning his host entered his apartment with a 
tetter in his hand— 

•Bad news, dear Adojphe,* he exclaimed : ‘some en- 
emy to our happiness has informed the Governor of 
Moscow that a French officer of high rank has found 
itefuge here; he writes to thank me for my services, 
mod commands me to give you up to the general of the 
district.’ 

•Mine was a lot too fortunate to last,’ replied his 
friend : ‘but it is the fate of war, and I submit. If in 
the dungeons of Moscow I feel the privations of 
your hospitable home, the recollection of your gen- 
erous friendship shall console ine. When must I de- 
part?’ 

‘Depart!* exclaimed Ivan : ‘can you then think so 
meanly ef me as to desert you in the moment of dan 
ger? are you not my friend — my brother ? — consign you 
to the dungeons of Moscow ! not if the emperor himself) 
commanded it. You are ray guest — a name sacred to 
the poorest peasant— you never have been my prisoner 
1 resign all claim upon your honor — I here res ore 
your parole. I had cot named that unfortunate affair, 
lot prudence may compel us to adopt precaution 
for your safety, which, had you not been aware 
of the motive, mu9t have appeared very strange to 
yeu.’ 

•Geuerous Iran, how shall I express my gratitude 
yet let not your yeal in my behalf compromise you 
with your government ; you have a mother 

mmm i 

•Who would blush forme,* interrupted his friend*! 
•were 1 capable of violating the rights of hospitality. —! 
I will meet the general — he was my father’s friend — I 
will appeal to his geneiosily ; Hhould that fail, we mw^t 
descend to artifice : meanwhile, you must lay aside 
your uniform, and be content to disguise yoniseh 
in habiliments of mine — the ladies are already aware ofl 
the necessity of concealment, aud will not be surprised 
«t the exchange.' 

' •Unfortunate that 1 am," exclaimed Adolphe, ‘to dis 
turh the happiness and tranquillity of your family. — 
Stall'd I he discovered, the vengeance of the em 
peror would fall on them — and your domestics, they 

•Have neither eyes nor ears but as we direct. At 
the worst, too, we have a chamber so curiously con 
sealed that suspicion's self might pass it in her search. 
It was provided as a place of refuge for the females 
against an enemy — it may now preserve a friend: 
there we can conceal you till the arrival of Aran, a 
Jew merchant, who annually visits these wilds to pur 
chase, furs —disguised as his servant, you may securely 
reach the frontier. Farewell !— I must to horse and 
remember that — 

‘By the mvstic word and sign \ 

By out secret art divine ; 

By each point of fellowship : 

By the grasp add by the slip; 

By the rite we dare not name ; 

By a Brother's sacred claim — * 

[German Masonic Song.] 
these walls are your home — yoursafety is my duty and 
peculiar care.” While speaking the above lines, 
Ivan grasped the hand of his companion ; at the 
conclusion he shook it warmly, andquitted the apart 
ment. 

Ivan had left his home about rwo days, when Aran, 
the long expected Jew merchant, arrived in the neigh 
borhood to purchase skins of the serfs and neigh 
boring boors. His caravan consisted of six sledges 
which were well laden with the fruits of his long jour 
oey. To Adolphe's offers he turned a deaf ear. — , 
•The danger was too great — it would interfere with 
his trade.’ His scruples were eventually removed by 
a eight of Laur iron's casket. The eyes of the 
avaricious Israelite sparkle I as he beheld the gems ; 
and he consented, on condition that he received a 


considerable portion of t.he treasure, to allow the 
young soldier to accompany him in the disguise of one 
of his drivers — and even promised to shorten a portion 
of rout, in oider to facilitate his escape. It was 
finally arranged that they should depart in four 
days. 

Aware of his own feelings, and more than suspec- 
ting the nature of Catharine's, Adolphe was consid- 
ering how he could best impart to her the intelligence 
of his departure. The countess being indisposed, 
had kept her chamber, and it was not till late in the 
evening that an epporunity presented itself. He was 
seated at his guitar, p’ayinga Russian air from memo- 
ry. when Catharine entered the adartment. 

•Is it possible,’ she ?xclaimed, smiling, ‘that so ac- 
complished a Tronba lor can descend to the savage 
strains ofthe frozen Nrrth— can aoy thing Russian dwell 
upon yon? memory V 

*T must indeed be cold,* he replied, ‘ere I forget 
the generosity of Ivan, or the beauty ofhis fair— — 
country woman,* he added, checking h:nv#f, lest his 
too pointed me ming should bring on the declaration 
he deemed it most honorable to avoid. 

‘A compliment,’ replied Catherine, ‘at the expense 
if noor sincerity — you are detected, l can read thta 


plished r One embrace : — the first and last of happi* 
ness I ere may know.* 

At this moment, ftan, who had unexpectedly return- 
ed, entered the apartment, but started as if a ser- 
pent had stung him, on beholding Catherine in Um 
arms of his friend. ---Unperceived, ho quitted them. 

‘Farewell, for ever!’ exclaimed Adolphe, as he dis- 
engaged his arm from the trembling form of Cathe- 
rine; ‘think of ine but as a dream.* He imprinted 
upon her brow a single kiss, and rushed from her 
presence. 

‘Tis over, thank heaven” he murmured: ‘the strug-* 
file’s past;' as sinking upon a couch in his own room, 
he began to reflect upon his future course. Here I 
must not remain another hour — we must never meet 
again. T owe it to her peace, to Ivan’s friendship, to 
my own honour.’ Hastily writting a letter, which he 
left upon his fable, he threw his cloak around him, 
him, and placing Laiirisron’s casket in his bosom, he 
silently and unobserved quitted the hospitable mansion 
which had so long concealed and sheltered him. The 
nigh-fires guided him to Aran’s feet, who, won b^ the 
gift of the jewels, consented to depart instantly. The 
Arrangements were soon made. While his people 
riking their rents, Adolphe ( Hanged his dress 


. - i - i . i were <-• 

heart --ana nnmshmert, you shall sing some lay ofyour f or thp , meaner habiliments of a sled >e- driver. An 

,,W i\inr ,,(,,1 ” rr y. ..... ... ... t . I hour before midnijht everything was prepared. 

Wi Imgly, he replied : ahd striking a slight prelur^b Htl( | the party silently commenced their 


on the instrument, he *nngthe following words, not in- 
applicable to his own feeling*— 

‘Farewell f firewell * T would not fling. 

Around thy brow the veil ofsoirow: 

Brightly for thee the morn may spring, 

And mirth and pleasure wait thy morrow ; 

The word* of love thy lips have spoken. 

Each burning thought Hike forget, 

K“**p not of me one parting token 
To wake the stra n ol vain regret! 

Strike not the lute, whose chords fqr me 
Breathed music’s strain fir passion’s spell : 

E irh note would breathe main in thee 
The memory of this sad farewell! 

Gay horns of bliss — longlnppy years — 

And love’s best joys — fair maid ' be thine:— 

ITs broken heart, hishurstng rears. 

And sinh« of vain regret are mine !* 

The d‘»e.p manly voice of die young soldier trem- 
bVl at h'* concluding stair.as. From his emotion, 
even mote than the words of kin strain, Catherine felt he 
was about to depart. 

•You are going to leave os 1 * she exclaimed, burst- 
ing into tear*, ‘and 1 shall see you no more.* The tin- 
d sguised feeling with which these few words were ut- 
tered, betrayed too plainly tke state of her feelings. 
Adolphe threw himself upon his knee before her, and 
declared his love. 

•Honor,’ he exclaimed, *has hitherto bound my 
tongue in silence as a captive and enemy, 1 dared not 
ask your hear*— but these cruel war* must end ; I w 11 
icMurn — I can rely on Ivan’s friendship — 1 shall de 
inand your hand ’ 

‘You will find me his wife!' passionately interrupted 
the agitated girl ; ‘know yoe not I am betrothed to 
him?* 

•God ’* exclaimed Adolphe, ‘what have I done ! — 
there wanted hut this, wretch that 1 am! Is this my 
return for his generous friendship? Forget me, Cathe- 
rine.’ he continued, -better we had never met— -think 
not of me:-— 1 were a monster, unworthy of the name 
of man, conld l gratify my own passion at the expense 
of lys happiness. He is gentle, affectionate formed 
to he beloved— -you will soon recall your heart from 
this wandering, wayward choice, and learn to look upon 
him as your husband*’ 

‘Never, never,’ replied Catherine, ‘can I love Ivan 
but with a sister's love \ You never felt the passion 

or yon could not cooly resign me to another 

But, go,* she continued, more calmly, ‘in your own 
land, doubtless, you will find one worthier of your 

heart than the deserted Catherine ’ 

Never loved ! — You wrong me. Witness these 


tears, that shame my manhood — the pang9 that rend 
ny soul ! — Nothing but the powerful call of gratitude 
and imperious honour could tear me from you. M\ 
heart may break with the effort, but it must be accom 


jour- 
ney. 

‘Thus ends my dream of friendship, said Ivan, as 
starting from his fev**i3h slumber, he prepared the 
next morning to visit the desert ed chamber of Adol- 
phe. *1 h:v%e read, it is the nature of woman to be 
false, and man to deceive. Hitherto I have deemed 
it the cynic’s censure: I now find it the phdospher’s 
truth. — Ye*, the falsi* m £rcss and treacherous friend 
should not havp been Catherine, and Adolphe Lei- 
sean. How, Gone!’ he exclaimed, as looking, 

round the apartment, he searched in vam for its late 
inmate ; ‘can Catherine be the partner of his flight I* 
His eye fell upon the letter - he trembled as he broke, 
the teal; it r an thus: 

Dk aw Ivan, . 

‘Condemn mo not, that 1 have withdrawn from your 
hospitable home without bidding you farewell- but 
my honor and your happiness demand that I should 
act as 1 have done. Till a few moments preceding 
the writing of this, I knew not of my danger. May 
you and Catherine he happy ! Farewell. 

‘Adolphe.’ 

He is true, he is true” said Ivan, rapidly glancing 
over the paper; ‘ human nature forgive me, that I 
doubted thee! He loved, but knew not of .»»y engage- 
ment to Catherine. I was to blame — he should have 
been forewarned.’ 

Iv in took no no icr o r the scere 1 • had witnessed to 
Catherine or his mother, trusting that time would less- 
en her grief, and her heart gradually appreciate his 
devoted affection. By a tacit agreement, the name of 
Adolphe was never mentioned between them. As the 
spring advanced, the countess removed, to St. Peters- 
burg, he» palace at Moscow being destroyed. Here 
they visited, and gradully plunged into the fashion- 
able dissipation of the court. But, although Cathe- 
rine moved amid the brilliant throng, her buoyancy of 
spirit was gone — she appeared to endure lather t\iae 
enjoy, and Ivan found that the shaft had pierced 
deeper than he at first imagined. 

Two years rolled on. and the once blooming Cathe- 
rine h id become a delicate invalid. Apathy and lan- 
goiir, the forerunners of consumption, had gradully 
tainted the springs of health, and frequently obliged 
her to keep her chamber. She was one evening re- 
timing upon a sofa, listening to a romance that Ivan 
was reading : it turned on France and her minstrel 
knights. A deep sigh from his auditor drew his atten- 
tion: she lay pale and gasping — a tear upon her cheek. 
His generous nature could endure it no lon- 
ger. 

Catherine!’ he exclaimed, *we must change the 
scene; your health is too delicate for this cold north- 
ern climate — you shall travel — the genial airs of France 
will restore you.* 

• France!* "cried Catherine, half-springing from the 
couch: ‘Can you be serious ? Should we 

meet——’ 

•Adolphe, you would say; why, you must poniste 
him for his deseition. Yes, dear Catherine,* contitm- 
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Ivan, ‘I now look upon yon but as a sister, my 
friend is worthy of your love — honour and gratitude 
alone prevented your union — they shall be rewarded. 
Nay. no words: I shall he repaid the sacrifice in your 
happiness and again embracing my friend. Summon 
your spirits; iu a few days, we will set out for 
France/ 

In the summer of the same year, the military Lodge 
of St. Louis was assembled in Paris. The room was 
crowded with officers, and foreign Brothers of distinc- 
tion. Count Lauriston,es Master, was in the chair. 
The usual signal for silence being given, he thus ad- 
dressed the assembly: 

‘Brothers; it is my pleasurable task to record an- 
other instance of the advantages resulting from Ma- 
sonry A. Brother h**re present, while escor'ing me, 
during the late war in Russia, from an interview with 
Prince KutitsofT, was attacked by a party of Cossacks. 
I had barelv time to escape withi my despatches : his 
men were slain, and one of the enemy about to des- 
patch him, when it became apparent to the comman- 
der of the party that the Frenchman was a Brother — 
he saved his life— concealed him in his own house, 
end finally enabled him to reach his native land. 1 find 
by the list of this nig! t * visi ors that, unknown to 
gach other, the two Brothers are present. 

‘How!' exclaimed Adolphe, rushing foward, ’my 
friend here. 

A group of forei rn officers at the same moment ope- 
ned their crele, an# Ivan was clasped in the embrace 

his fr#*"d. 

Accompanied bv Catherine, he that verv day had 
arrived in Parts, and ho me that » Lodge# is held in 
the. hotel wiiere he was staying, he sent in his cer 
lificare to the Master. 

*We will not detain onr readers by dwelling upon the 
happiness of C!ather»n*», or the gratitude of Adolphe 
the following announcement, from the journals of the 
tame mnn 1 ii , w;il conclude our tale : 

•Married, it the chappie of his Excellency, the Rus 
flan Ambassador, Count Adolphe Lesse.au, to Lady 
Gather - e Horrid off. Count Ivan, of Dantzoff, gave 
aw iv t he brde ’ 


MISCELLANY. 

SECOND M\KR A IE OF /HE FATHER OF 
PETEK THE (IRK A r l . 

The Czar Alexei M rchailovitach, father of Peter the 
Great, wa-so much attached to the nobleman Arte min 
Matfeof. that, coutarv to the etiquette of the Russian 
court, which forbids the czar to visit a subject, he would 
often go to his house in a friendly and familiar way 
One evening* coming n unexpectedly, and scp'ng the 
table set for siifxfier with great neatness, he said to 
Matfeof, “The table seems so neatly and prettily c.« 

T ere ’ l feel a strong desire, to sit down to it with you. 
Yes I will follow the suggestions of my appedtc, and 
place myself at table bv thee upon this cond tim.how 
ever, that I disturb nob >dv, and that none get up from 
table till they have suuped/* 4 ‘ Whatever your in ijest v 
lenses and commands must be to the honor of mv 
ouse.” returned Mvfeof. The supper was served 
up, and the czar sat down to table. The mistress o ! 
the house enters, wih their only son, and a young 
lady, who after link nr their profoundest reverence*, 
obey the czar’s commands, and take their places at the 
table. During thesupjrer, the czar looked frequently 
round upon the little company, and seemed to take 
particular notice of the young lady that sat over again*' 
him. as no' reconnecting that he had over seen her be 
fire a3 o e of Mafic* f s children. - “I always thought/ 
Slid h-s majesty, *‘tb t hou hadstno other enild than 
tV* bov, hut now I see, fur the first time, tha lb n } a 
t da jghtei likewise: how earnest thou never u me iti 
her tome?” 

M Your majesty thought perfectly right,” answer^: 
Matfeof; “ 1 have but that one son. But the yopp 
lady that sits opposite is the daughter of my friend in ; 
relation, the nobleman Kyrilla Narishkin, who f ves i» 
the country on his estate, whom my wife has taken in 
to the house, to show her the city, and, in God's good 
time, to get her well provided for.” 

The czar saiil nothing more, than that, “he had dor* 
a good deed, which therefore must be agreeable t« 
God.” After supper, when Matfeof’s family had risci 
from table, and gone to their own apartmeur, the czai 
chose to continue sitting with his host. His majesty 
esuraed the subject of the young lady, Natalia Kyrd 


lovna, and said, -‘The raaidep has a handsome appear- 
ance ; she seems to have a good heart, and is not too 
young to be married. Thou must endeavour to get her 
a fit husband. “ Yes,” answered Matfeor, “your ma- 
jesty judges rightly of her; she possesses an excellent 
undersanding, with the greatest modesty, and the best 
of hearts. My wile, and the whole family* are un- 
commonly fond of her, and consider her as if she were 
our darling daughter. But as to a suitor for her, that 
is what we are not soon likely to expect. She has in- 
deed numberless good qualities, but little or no wealth, 
and if I should meet with an opportunity to settle her, 
the portion I could afford her out of my narrow fqrtune 
would be but small.” The czar upon this replied, 
“She must find a sweetheart that has so much proper- 
ty himself as to stand in need of nothing from her, 
but consider her good qualities as the greatest and best 
of portions, and make it his endeavour lo render her 
happy.” “That is just what I could wish.” said Maf- 
tcof ; “but where shall I find such a lover, who looks 
more for excellent qualities in his bride than for a 
splendid fortune?” “Oh, yes.” said the czar, “they 
are still to be found very frequently: dothoii think oc- 
casionally thereupon, and I myself will likewise look 
out for some such match. The maiden is deserving of 
all the pains we can take to make her happy.” Matfeof 
thanked his majesty for so gracious an intimation of his 
kindness, and there the matter remain. *d. The czar 
wished him a good night, and took himself away. A 
few days afterwards his majesty came again to .Matfeof, 
discoursed with him fora couple of hours on state af- 
fairs, and, after getting up, seemingly with a design ro 
tak# leave and go away, on a sudlen took his chair, 
and sat down afresh. 4 Now, tell me,” said he to Mat- 
feof, “hast thou not forgot our late conversation about 
providing a lover for Natalia Kyrilkivtia.” 

“ No, most gracious sir.” answered Matfeof; “I hear 
it continually in mind, and only wish it were to some 
effect. I have found nothing suitable for her yet, and 
I much doubt that a proper offer will soon be made 
for though a number of our younjj noblemen come to 
visit me, and consequently often see my charming foster 
daughter, they none of them give any intimations about 
marriage. ’ 

“ Well,” said the czar, “perhaps it may not he ne 
cessary. 1 told thee th t I would myself use som** en- 
deavoursto provide ahri legroorn for her. I have had 
th** good fortune to find o nn. wlth.whomshe will pro- 
bably be very contented and happy 1 know the man 
he is an honourable and Worthy person, has meri*, ami 
wealth enough not to be vinder the necessity of asking 
an estate or portion with hfcr. He loves her, and will 
marrv and make her h p:>v. Thou known** him t >o, 
th*u gh p ob d>|y he ath tithe t *cot ■ • w *red h i i- 
rentioo to marry. 1 tinuk. likewise, that when he ap 
plies to thee, thou wilt not g\ve him a denial.” Mat- 
feof here interrupted the cz:p, by saying, “as 1 just 
told vour majesty, that would he a most desirable 
thing it would free me from a gnat concern 1 have 
continually at heart about this porr girl. Dare I now 
beseech your majesty to tell me the man's name? — 
Perhaps 1 know him likewise, and can inform your 
majesty something of his circumstances.” 

“1 have told thee that I know the man,” returned 
'he czar; “that he is a worthy honest fellow, and ca- 
oahle or rendering his wife happy, this thou mayest 
take my word for. 1 can-sayno more of him, till w# 
know whether Natalia Nyrillovna will be willing to have 
*iim. * 

“There is no doubt of that,” returned Maffeof. 
•• when a ip hears that your majesty has provided her 
a spou>e. In the meantime, she must know who the 
person is, that she may give her answer. This, 1 think 
s but reasonable.” 

“Well ihen/’said the czar, 44 1 give thee to know 
: hut I myself am the in in that hath resolve*} to marry 
er, it she be indued !<» it. Do thou tell #er this, and 
isk her whether she can approve of me.” 

At this unexpected declaration of ihc czar, Matfeof 
was filled with axtomshme it, threw himself at his feet, 
in I said, “I beseech your majesty, for the love ol hea- 
v 1 it, that you wdl change yout resolution, or at least 
hat you will i.ot order wtefw acquaint the young lady 
with it. Most gracious sovereign, you know full well 
hat I have already a great many enemies at court* 
md among the pr ncdpal families o( the empire, who 
ire jealous o the favour and confidence your majesty 
ii plea c ! to :n!ow n e. Wh it an outcry, will there be 
^morig them wheu they find your majesty has preferred 


a marriage with a poor maiden of iny family to a con- 
nection with one of the principal ladies at court! Doubt- 
less their hatred and maligo-against me will coverall 
the land: and every one^ill th;pk that I have abused 
your majesty’s favour, t(nd unworthily contrived to 
bring about the match, for the sako of raising myself 
still higher in your majesty's regard, andJbr elevating 
my family to a connection with that or the 
czar's.” 

“ All that will nothing signify,” replied the czar; 
44 the affair is mine, and thou hast no business with 
it. My resolution is taken, and thereby I shall re- 
main.” 

“ Well, be it according to your majesty’s pleasure,” 
said Matfeof; “and may God bless your majesty with 
every kind of prosperity ! Since it is to be so, let me 
beg only one favour for myself and for Natalia Kyril- 
lovna, which is, that your majesty will proceed in the 
matter according to the custom of the empire, and with 
as little noise as possible, by ordering a number of the 
marriageable voum* ladies of the principal families* 
and among them Na alia Kyri’lovna, to appear together 
at court, with the design of choosing one of them fora 
bride; and, in the meantime, that no person besides 
your majesty and myself, not even Natalia Kyrillovna* 
have the slightest intimation of your purpose and reso- 
lution. 

The czar found this procedure highly proper, and 
accordingly bade Matfeof be prepared for the event* 
and to discover his intention to no one. A few weeks 
afterwards, he declared his design of marrying again to 
the heads of the church and the chief ministers in a 
private council, and further told them that on such a 
court day all the marriageable daughters of the chief 
nobles were to he commanded to appear at court, that 
his majesty might consider them, and choose a 
bride. 

This was accordingly done on a certain day in Sep- 
tember, 1670, in the Kremlin palace at Moscow/ when 
sixty noble ladies presented themselves in their most 
superb attire, and among them Natalia Kyrillovna 
Narishkina in neat and pretry apt arel. They were all 
sumptuously entertained by the czar; hut Natalia was 
declare! to be the monarch’s bride. — Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine. 


CHANCE. 

The following article, by Lyman Beecher, is an 
admirable satire on the doctrine of the “ fortuitous 
concurrence ot circumstances” in the creation of the 
world : — 

Some time ago, after chaos and old night had reign- 
ed undisturbed from eternity, arid matter had ferment- 
el and tossed, and rolled iiro almost infinite forms, it 
happened to fall, for the first time, into just those ie- 
la'ions which constituted the volcanic power: when, 
in a moment, an explosion took place, loud as tea 
thousand thunders, which sent out innumerable sune 
flvin«r in confusion through space, streaming athwart 
the darkness their baneful light, till they stopped and 
became fixed star* in the glorious firmament above.— 
But they cnrr.ed in their bosom the sad accidents 
which gave them birth : and new throes ensur'd, send- 
ing out around them comets, and planers, and satellites 
alf moving in elliptic orbds. with arithmetical accura- 
cy, so that forages past, and for ages <o come, the al- 
manac discloses their movements with as exact accu- 
racy as the clock tells of time. What chance it war 
that checked their flight, and I J resolution ot force 
wheeled them around in tlvir elliptic caie-r - < r w y, 
the centripetal power exhausted, they did not I - I ck 
with accelerated momentum, into the horrible -crater 
whence theysnrung- -or where that mass may hi- wh ch 
co aid furnish matter of which to in » e the nn er;e, 
and sustain rear non of sending it out: that mighty 
cannon, whose shots are suns and worlds: our philoso- 
phers i a /e not yet discover d. But so it happen* 
-—they were exploded, as yet they have not fallen 

back. _ . 

And now leaving the suns and orbs, and drier sys- 
tem , we descend to trac e the history of our o* n mo- 
tion* earth. whom we meet recking from her recent ex- 
plosion, her waves of fire tossing and raging, wh ch, a* 
rhev cooled, crusted and stood upright as a he: p* and 
became the perpetual hills a* / everlasting mountains. 
The weightier mr.gse » sunk <>.w v.tr’s towards the cen- 
tre, with lighter and lighter deposits above, leaving life 
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crust, when pulverised, foi fallow ground and har- 
vests. 

As yet, however, the earth was without form and 
void, and a hideous nakedness spread over its late 
burning surface — when, strange to tell, grass and trees 
sprang up and began to ornameqt the hills and carpet 
the valleys — and hard on the footsteps of this wonder 
trod another; the waters teemed with organic life, 
which lashed with oar>the pliant wave, and sported in 
the deep — and suddeniy the hills sent down to the val- 
leys, and the valleys sent back to the hills, the bleat- 
ing of flocks and herds, while the groves sent forth the 
joyous notes of birds and insects. All these, in grand 
conceit, burst out upon the silence of nature, aud all 
as they needed, waited o i almighty chance who gave 
them their meat in due season. 

The organization of this delightful choir was such as 
demanded respiration, and the flowing of a warm blood 
for which an elastic atmosphere was needed; and it 
happened, as the earth cooled and consolidated, that 
several gases escaped from confmemeut, so exactly of 
the same specific gravity, and blessed with such social 
and friendly dispositions, that they agreed to ex- 
ist in partnership , and to surround the earth, and 
most benevolently to volunteer their aid for respiration. 
Each, alone, deadly to life, hut united, its sustaining 
power. 

This world of breathing animation, rose up with op- 
tics, cnmera-obscura in the head, to pencil inside the 
images of objects without — tvhen lo ! the orb of day, 
when he fled from his prison, forgot not in his panic, tu 
take with him storey of light, manufactured for imme- 
diate use, which, ever since, he has been pouring out 
unexhausted, in marvellousu abu lance. Light, 60 
dexterously compounded of seven colors as to be col- 
orless, and well adapted to the vision. 

But, amid this exuberance of animated being, there 
was not a man to till the ground, or admire the beau- 
ties of nature. Behold, then, another wonder— the 
fortuitous concourse ofatoms, * before the earth so 
cooled as to stop fermentation, produced hum..n skele- 
ton, among which with kind affinity, came the sinews 
and muscles, and took their place. The lungs for 
breathing, and the arteries and veins to carry around 
the vital fluid, offered their aid, and were accepted.— 
The nervous system — semi-animal semi-spiritual — took 
its middle place, a* arbitrator between the soul and body. 
And, to cover what otherwise had been unsightly, kind 
nature provided a blmket, and with kind sympathy 
threw its velvet covering over whole. Th» eye, 

to, lit itself up accidentally, just at the moment it 
was wanted, and the sockets stood excavated for its re- 
ception, and the mucus warm to make it easy, and the 
ligament to tie ; t in. The mouth opened at the right 
time to prevent sn (location, and in the right place for 
speech, and ornamented with double rows of ivory for 
mastication. While Nature’s self, with pencil dipped 
in the colors of heaven, stood by. well pleased to put 
on her beauteous workmanship, the finish of the spark- 
ling eye, and rosy cheek, and. ruby lip. All tlii9, 
however, had constituted only a beauteous animal, 
but for the glorious ‘accident ol a machine for think- 
ing, which happened to pass that way, and consented 
to make an experimen’ of its poweis in the upper 
department of this marvellous product of chance. It 
took its place, and swung the pendulum, and has con- 
tinued to go with surpris ng accuracy, though latterly 
in some instances, it has seem*d to be out of order, 
and to stand in need of some little rectiflcaton in re- 
upect to its reasoning powers. 

Michigan Citt, (Indiana,) Dec. 4. 

A Wild Child. -Strange as it may appear, it is 
currently reported and very generally believed, that a 
wild child, or lad, is now running at large among the 
cand hills round add in the vicinity of Pish Lake. It 
is reported to be about four feet high, and coveied with 
a alight coat of chesnut colored hair. It runs with 
great velocity, and when pursued, as has often been 
the case, it settup the meet frightful and hideous yells, 
and see me to make efforts at speaking. It has been 
seen daring the summer months running along the lake 
shore, apparently in search of fish and frogs, and ap- 
pears to be very fond of the water, for it will plunge in- 
to Fish Lake and swim with great velocity, allthethn 
whining most piteously. 

How this creature has come here, or what its histo- 
ry may be we leave to conjecture; but may it not be 
probable that it may have strayed away from some emi- 


grating party, when encamped for the night, and wan- 
dered off’ in the woods, where it has grown np an as- 
sociate with the animals of the forest? We think this 
may be case. If so, what must have been the anguish 
of its parents and friends on learning that they were 
compelled to pursue their journey without their tender 
care? It is aiso supposed that it may have been stolen 
by the Indians, and left in the forest to perish; but we 
can hardly believe such to be the case. 

It would be tothing but an act of humanity on the part 
of our young men to turn out and capture it. — Ga- 
zette. 

AM BE I CAN MASONIC REGISTER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 4, 1839. 

Ourselves.— Since the commencement of our pa- 
per, we have obtruded “ourselves” but very little be- 
fore ourreadets; and we trust we shall be excused, at 
this time if we remind them that the same “sinews” is 
as necessary in a printing establishment, as is said to 
be indispensibte in war — money. Our terms arc ad- 
vance , which is made necessary by the low price of the 
paper, and the consequent impossibility of paying a 
per-centage for collection. We would therefore ask 
our country friends, who have not paid to remit us the 
amount of their subscriptions ; which can be done 
through the post master free from charge. As we in- 
tend to be prompt with our patrons, and give them no 
cause for complaint; we really hope they will exhibit 
a corresponding feeling, and relieve ns from tho cm- 
barassments which neglect will subject us to. 

We shall make out the bills of our city patrons, in a 
few days, when they will be waited upon. 

Burnett’s Treatise on Painting.— Linen & Fen- 
nel, have just issued part first of Burnet’s celebrated 
Treatise on Painting. We are glad to see sufficient 
enterprise among thv Publishers of New York, and 
sufficient encouragement given by the Public to ensure 
the getting up of a work, that has too long been known 
only by reputation, lo many of the Artists of our 
Country. Burnet’s work is a necessary acquisition to 
every artist who seeks for excllence in his profession, 
and the low price at which the American Publishers 
have put their edition, places it within the means of 
every lover of the art. 

The engravings are executed by L. P. Clover Jr. 
and are prononneed ky the first artists of the country to 
be in no way inferiorto the English. Great care has 
been bestowed upon the letter press, and the paper is of 
the first quality. 

Such an undertaking merits the approbation of all 
who have found the difficult) attending the pursuit of 
a profession in which they have been compelled to 
errope thoir way in darkness. It is too often the case 
that young artists, starting forth in their professions, 
fake years to acquire that which if properly directed in 
the commencement, would requite but a few months to 
attain.— This work is intended, and truly calculated to 
obviate this difficulty. The arts on Composition — 
Light and Shadow-^-and Coloring, are here laid down 
clearly and concisely, We recommend this work to 
the Principals of Seminaries, as of essential service in 
obtaining any thing like a knowledge of Historical, 
Portrait and Landscape painting. We trust, and have 
no doubt, that this Treatise will have an extensive 
sale. W e understand it is for sale at the Book-store of 
W. C. Little. 

A Good Precedent.- We observe that the ac- 
counts of the county lately passed upon, by the super- 
visors, have been published. This is right, and we 
hope it will be continued every year. It enables the 
tax-payer, to see what he pays his money for. Among 
the expenses is $4000 for Rector. We believe the 


tax-payers would have been better satisfied, if that 
amount had been expended for a halter. 

Distressing Occurrence. — On New Year’s day 
as Mr. George Hawley, and his wife were returning 
from New Baltimore in a sleigh, accompanied by an 
infant child of three months old, the weather being in- 
tensely cold,‘Mr9. H. wrapped up her infant closely to 
keep it warm. On reaching homo, who shall describe 
the mother’s anguish on finding her babe a corpse ia 
her arms. 'Thus were two fond parents, who rose and 
hailed the dawn of a “ happy new year” as joyous &9 
any of us, called at its close to mourn over the cold 
form of an only and beloved child. Verily, who caa 
tell what a day will bring forth. 

Literary. — Mr. John Fair, of this city, wishes us 
to say that he intends to publish “by subscription, at 
$2, a Hebrew and English Lexicon in miniature, to- 
gether with a new grammar, without points, which is 
to harmonise the sound of the letters to the Massore- 
tical points, and enable the student to read the Old 
Testament in the original in twelve lessons.” Th® 
work is to be dedicated to the Freemasons and Odd 
Fellows throughout the globe. It will have a big ded- 
ication, at all events. 

We take a great deal of pleasure in copying the fol- 
lowing deserved encomium, from the Eve. Journal. — 
Independent of Mr. Cushman standing No. 1 , in hie 
profession, we can also testify to bis literary merit.— 
Some of the best articles which has appeared in our pa- 
per, poetical and prose are from his pen. 

Engraving of Judge Bvd . — We have seen a proof 
impression of an engraved Portrait of the late Judge 
Buf.l, by Mr. T. H. Cushman, from a Painting of 
Mr. F. Fink. It is an excellent likeness. The Ar- 
tists, who are both Albanians, have in this effort dis- 
played genius which give abundant promise of future 
usefulness and eminence. The numerous friends of 
Judge Buel will appreciate their obligations to thee* 
young Artists for their fidelity in preserving the resem- 
blance of a distinguished public beuefactori A copy of 
this Portrait will be sent to each of the subscriber* 
ol the Cultivator. 


Election of Mayor . — The Common Council os 
Monday evening last, ro-elected the Hon. Joel L. 
Rathbone, as Mayor of the city, for another year. — 
Whatever divemty of feeling may exist politically in re- 
lation to this gentleman, all parties unite in appreciat- 
ing the bland and gentlemanly deportment of the pre- 
sent incumbent, who as our first municipal officer 
wears his honors with credit to himself and the city. 

Br. L. G. Hoffman. 

Below I send you a return of the Officers of Lock- 
port Lodge, No. 73, chosen at the annual election on 
the 17th. — You no doubt will be gratified to hear that 
our Lodge is in a very flourishing condition, and that 
the cause of “Brotherly love,” is acquiring an envi- 
able reputation here, notwithstanding we are situated 
in the very centre of the “infected district.” We 
number over 40 members now, and I have no doubt, 
but that we shall have over a 100, by the end of ano- 
ther year. Fraternally, y’s. B. 

Harvey W. Campbell, W. M. 

Josiab K. Skinner, S. W. 

James McKain, J. W. 

Myron L. Burrell, Sec’y 

Daniel Greenvault, Treas. 

Henry Maxwell, S. D. 

N. L. Soutbworth, J. D. 

E2M52* i *-»*• 

Daniel Allen, Tyler. 
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MASONIC CELEBRATION. 

The Anniversary of onr Patron Saint, was celebra- 
ted in this city, on the evening of the 27th, with much 
eatisfaction to the Craft. Br. Starks provided an ex- 
cellent supper, for the occasion, which if taken as tv 
•‘specimen of his work,” shewed any thing but the 
“idle craftsman.” After the eloth was removed, the 
following toasts and sentiments were drank interpersed 
with ode and song, and the brethren separated at an 
early hour, mutually satisfied with their “call from 
labor, ”and delighted with the harmony and good fellow- 
ship which prevailed 

STANDING TOASTS. 

1 . The Day and all whohpnor it. May each return 
«fit, find us in the full exercise of all the vittucs we 
profess. 

2. The President of the United States. 

3. The Governor of the State of New York. 

4. The distinguishing attributes of a Mason. Faith 
In God, hope in Immortality, and charity to all man- 
hind. 

6. Wask'njfoz, C ntm, and Lafayette* St irs plac- 
ed in the Masonic firmament, for Anti- Masonry to gaze 
at. “The stone which the builders rejected, has be- 
come the head Stone of the corner.” 

6. The M'tsonic Temple — Founded on the rock of 
Truth and Virtue, it fears neither bigotry, intolerance 
nor persecution. 

7. The Brethren of the U. S. We remember them 
on every point of Fellowship. 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 

By Br. L. G. Hoffman . — The Square and Compass, 
within its bounds may be. found the whole duty of man 
while he-e below — by its masonic use, we are prepared 
ns living stones lor that spiritual building not made 
with ha nD -eternal in the heavens. 

By Br. J. Stockton . — Freemasonry— Its light il- 
lumines the countenance of the widow and orphan. 
May its opponents obtain more light. I 

‘By Br. W. Ferguson . — Masonry in its purity — may 
we so preserve it. 

By Br. Jos. K. Holliday . — May Christianity and 
the mysteries of Masonry be better understood by its 
advocates and opponents. May their precepts be 
practised in their true virtue ; then shall it be adorned 
with Faith, Hope and Charity — these three — but the 
greatest of these shall be Charity. 

By Br. Jas. Badcliff.—in memory of our deceased 
Bo Daniel P. Marshall; his virtues and morality we 
trust, entitle him to a seat in the cast in St. Peters 
Lodge. (Drank Standing) 

By Br. S. V. K . AHtmrm . — The widow and orphan. 
Kit objects for a MaionS care. 

By Br. E. Vanderlip, j? . — Brotherly Love, Relief 
and Truth. Threocird rial virtues of a Mason. May 
every brother endeavor by precept and example, to 
inculcate those truly masonic virtues, so that the world 
lit large may lie convinced of thp beauties of an 
institution, the biithof one of its Patrons we this night 
celebrate. 

By Br. C. Livingston . — The health of our absent 
Breth ren oft h T s city. 

By Br. J. Hurdis. — The Masonic Fraternity — May 
if ever be. their highest aim to assimilate their’ netions 
to their nrr sessions. 

By a masonry. A harmless oM 

lady that taught school inthewestpm part of this State. 
Her migl birs suspecting her of* 4 being no better than 
the >h~>:il | be,” disnvssed her from the 44 District.” 
She re » 0‘ el to an adjoining State where it is suppos- 
ed she died of a nervous fever. Peace to her a 3 hes.— 
(Drontf Standing and in rears ) 

Bm Br. Ge \ Cooke.— Freemasonry, and its trans- 
cendent virtues — Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth ponce, good will towards all mankind. 

By hr. R. Parr.— T*o all those who steer their 
«oMff by the three great Lights of Masonry. 

BynBr. W. Conndht . — The Craftsmen throughout 
tee world. May freedom, harmony and brotherly love 
prBmHt amon' st them. 

' ByBr . H. Smiffr. — The Memory of Robert Burnr. 
The^Mnson th^Poe*, and thePhibnfhrophHt. 

By pr. W. Voorhees . — Faith, Hope and Charity, the 
wee £re*t principles in Masonry* 


By Br. L. Ewing*— The sentiment of every good 
Mason. 

44 Teach me to feel a brother's wee. 

To hide the faults 1 see ; 

That mercy I to others show r 
That mercy show to me.” 

By Br. J. Courtney. — Masonry and Atti- Masonry. 
It took but a short time to shew which was built Upon 
the sand. 

By Br. J. Stewart 

His memory who the temple reared, 

And every true and faithful heart : 

To all whom Masonry has squared, 

That still preserve the secret art. \ 

By br. O. Tomlinson. — Freemasonry— why do we 
love it ! Because it is founded upon that love, 
that loveth every man that eometh into the world. 

B %a Guest. — Anti-Masonry — Relic ofa barbarous 
age. The Vandals desolated the Monuments of anti- 
quity. their posterity have vainly attempted to desecrate 
our Temple, 

By br. O. A. Kingsley.— Political Anti-masonry — 
The last nail in its colliin, has been driven home. — 
The chief mourners are Ignorance and Supersti- 
tion. 

By a Guest. — Liberty. May it spread every where 
over the face of the earth! May its spirit animate all 
governments, wheresoever evisting, whether adminis- 
tered by Priests, K mgs or Presidents. 

By br. A. Wilder.— Freemasonry, and Morality, 
linked together by indissoluble bonds. 

By br. C. M. Fowler . — Our Institution. Beloved by 
its friends, and respected by its enemies. 

By a Guest , — May the brethren of our Craft, be ever 
distinguished in the world by their regular lives, more 
than by their gloves and aprons. 

• By br. D. Callender . — May every dishonest Mason 
be detected, and cast out of the Hive, like a drone 
bee. 

By a Guest. — Our Host. His werle of this evening 
proves him no Impostor, but a reguhr craftsman 

By br. A. W. Starke . — The memary of the hright 
Constellation of names that adorn the rolls of Mason- 
ry. We point to them with the exultation and just 
pride of the Roman Mother of the Gracchi© to her sons 
and say “these are my jewels.” 

Attempt to Poison. — An attempt was made a day or 
two since to poison the family of Mr. Jesse Hoyt, in 
the following diabolical manner. A package was de- 
livered at Mr. Hoyt’s house which the bearer said was 
sent from a grocery in the Bowery, and was a sample 
of some very fine cofiee. From some circumstance, 
suspicion was aroused in the mind of Mr. Hoyt, he for- 
warded the parcel to Mr. Chilton to similize. On ex- 
amination, Mr. Chilton found the coffee strongly im- 
pregnated with arsenic. Who the vile contriver of this 
wholesale murder may be is yet to be discovered. It 
H hoyed. however, that he will not long escape detection 
or the punishment due so horrible a crime, — 

Trinity Church YARo.---In the diggings which 
are carried back for the enlargement of the foundation c> # 
the new church, several ancient vaults, we learn, have 
had to be disturbed. Among the relics were the sitvei 
plate and remains of the countess of Clifton, interred 

about some 100 years since, those of Hon. Mtf. 

aged seven years , and a number of others, of those days 
when titles were so rife in this then good loyal province. 
TJie.se remains of the venerated dead, are we hear, to 
be deposited in the new vaults to be erected. — [TV. Y. 
Star. 

Killed by Mistake. — Peter Mitchell esq., one of 
the most eminent merchants of Savannah, was recently 
murdered at Brunswick, Geo., and it is supposed 
through mistake — the blow by which he fell being in 
tended for another person. Mr. M. was on board qf a 
steamboat which landed in the night, at Brunswick.— 
He left the boat with the intention of going to the ho- 
tel, and on hi9 way was struck down with a club in 
the hands of some person unknown. The object of 
the person making the assault it would seem was not 
for gain, as Mr. Mitchell had a gold watch and money 
about his person which remained untouched— the gen- 
eral opinion is that the blow was intended for anothei 
individual who left the wharf about tbe same time, 
but owing to the darkness of the night the perpetrator 
missed his object. 


Interesting to Knitters . — Among the^ queer things 
exhibited at the Mechanic’s fair at Rochester, N. Y. 
were two stockings knit at the same -time, hy Miss 
Robinson. It is said that she used but four needles, 
knits one stocking within the other, the same as if knit- 
ting hut one, & yet when she “ narrows off” one “ at 
the toe,” both are finished ! 


MARRIED- 

On the 20th inst., at Bern, by Lyman Dwigh, esq. 
Mr. Reuben Wilson to Miss Lany Ann Spawn. 

To Lima, N- Y. on Wednesday evening, 18th inst. 
by the Rev. John Barnard, jr. A Spencer Warner, to 
Lucretia E. Tinker, all of Lima. 

On the 24th ipst., by the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff, Mr. 
Moses Cooke, to Miss Cornelia Maria Pruyn. 

At Troy, on the 24th inst., by tbe Rev. R. B. Van 
Kleeek, Prof. George Gerard, to Miss E. Louisa, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr, Garfield, of Albany, 

At Moreau, on the 12th ult. by the same, William 
H. Warren, to Mary, daughter of Halsey Rogers, Esq. 
of that place. 

In Schenectady, at Union Hall, by ihe Rev. II. B. 
StryKer, N. M. Curtis, Editor of the Saratoga Ex- 
change. to Caroline A. Bell, of Schenectady. 

DIED. 

l Iu New York, on the 27th Inst., Maria, wife of P. A. 
Comstock and daughter of the late Daniel Kellogg, of 
Sknneatdles, aged 28 years. 

At Ballston on the evening of the 20th inst., Mrs. 
Frances, wife ofOrville Miller. 

On Saturday morning, Elizabeth, wife of Asahel 
Hall, in tke 58th year of her age. 

At Troy on Tuesday evening, 24th in 9 t., Mathew 
Gilespie, aged 67 years. And on the morning of the 
25th, Capt. Samuel Gor.l ri, a soldier of the Revoluti- 
on, and one of the most esteemed citizens of that city, 
aged 65 years. 

In Uxbridge, Mass, on the 17th ult. after a short ill- 
ness of lung fever, Mr. Jonathan Whipple, aged 87 
years. 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTOR. 

Albany y January , 1, 1839. 

OnwarJ, and still onward, hath been the flight of time — 
The alternate change from night to day in harmony 
did chime. 

They came and went like shadows which pass before 
the sight. 

Now veiling all in darkness, then bursting into light. 
Farewell, a long farewell then to thee .hou good old 
year. 

Thou hast past away forever, no more our hearts shall 
cheer. 

No more our sorrows witness, or hear thy praise di 
vine. 

Farewell, farewell for ever then, thou good old thirty 

nine ! 

The morn when thou didst usher forth, full many a 
heart f<*lt glad. 

The night that set its seal on thee full many a heart 
felt sad, 

Yet many hearts which at thy ope with sorrow down 
were bowed, 

At the last closing scene of thee with joy and gladness 
glowed. 

Thou art gone forever good old year, thy race forever 
run. 

Both joy and sorrow marked thy course, until thy time 
_ was done. 

We all should then remember, thee thou good old 
thirty-nine, 

Those for the sorrows they have felt, those for their 
joys divine ! 

Thou cam'st when wintry winds blew chill, and snows 
lay on the ground. 

When rivers, lakes and bays, were all in icy fetters 
bound. 

The trees lnd doff d their leaves of green, the rose no 
more did bloom. 

All nature seem’d a sterile waste, drear as the silent 
tomb. 

But soon the warble of the birds was heard o’er hill 
and dale. 

The limbkins sported in the fields, or sought the 
flowery vale. 

The tiees put forth their tender buds, the lark in air did 

sing. 

The e »r tli through all her various works, proclaimed 
thv genial spring: 

With balmy hieczcs summer came, the heart of man to 
cheer. 

The fruits and flowers of every kind most heauteous did 

a pear. 

Both field and forest had put on their lovely robes of | 
green. 

Where’er the eye the view took in, how charming 
was the scene ! 

The sober autumn brought to sight the fields of ri 
penod grain. 

The scythe and sickle then did gleam on many a hill 
and plain. 

The rich productions of the soil were gathered upand 
stored. 

For m »n. whom Providence ordained the great crea- 
tion’s lord, 

Thv winter it was bleak android, how piercing was the 

frost ! 

Storms r tged in futy o’er the land, or oceans billows 
tost 

It was the last of ilvrv nine, the closing of the year. 

It went, and forty with a smile came following in the 
re ir. 

This d ty another year is born, this day comes forth to 
light. 

Let every heart w'r n :oy abound and hail it with de 
light, 

I smi'es upon <>ip » >;>y land, land of the brave and 

fiee 

Ands miles our inrrv every where b'e^ed with pro- 
sperity. 

Not ours the subtle politician’s pa :e. 

Though livir:: m tins nn a>n musing age. 

When every w I n <;»■# ms himself a sage; 

Njt t>ur9to land the claims of every fool. 


Who thinks lie has quite cask ct o igh to rule; 

Nor ours to publish every knave s essay, 

Nor ours to each dull, windy speech display, 

Nor o’er the nation's wrongs grow eloquent, 

And wonder Imw the deuce the cash is spent, 
And rouse the entire free population, 

To scatter the “corrupt administration,” 

[Or prove “the opposition” arguments 
To be great frothy words devoid of sense, 

And end a dolorous lamentation, 

With a specific for the dying nation. 

And if to foreifn climes we wing our flight. 

What theme vill there our humble muse invite? 

Is’t prices curvem or Bank circular— 

All that the bosoms of oar princes stir — 

Or wars of Spun, disputes of Belgium, 

French revolutions, that so frequent come. 

Treason in England, Russia’s influence. 

And certain unnamed mnnarchs impotence, 

Or stern Mehemet Ali, and his wars. 

An I flashy France, and puffing England’s cause; 

Or in some gay Court awhile we flutter 
See fawning Courtiers earn their bread and butter. 
And scores of Ladies the Queen’s maids of honor. 
Jealous of Virtue, crying shame upon her! 

Or ali the heartless slanders (aliment 
Of courts) malice or envy can invent? 

Our muse impatient flies to other themes. 

Where science tinges life with brighter beams 
And lingers o’er the poets ardent dream’s. 

These beourfhemps' to us belong 
The truths of ages chronicled in song. 

In ourbles •dagew’iereintelec! is free. 

Where shall i .uit of man’s triumphs be, 

The elements his docile servants are. 

Spin the fine thread and swift impels the car. 

Delve in the mine, kelp towering structures rise, 
Plough in the deepseas. and lift him to the skies; 
Swilter than thought, magnetic courses run. 

And “fleeting time’Tinds his best speed outdone. 

No more interminaHe distance bars 
FrienrMiip’s embrace, a foeman’s bitter wars; 

And n; ti >n«, verge of earth*# extremesf span 
Claim kindled as one family of man. 

* • • » « • 

’Mid the mutation of all time, or changes here on 
earth. 

Freemasonry remairs ihe same as when it first had 
b rth. 

For Wisdom Streng:h, and Beauty still its supporters 
be, 

Assisred by their sifters Faith, Hope , and CJtari.ty. 

It has existed Irom the lime the world was in its , outh, 
Its has« that attribute divine — the immortal toord of 
T nth. 

The architect who framed the globe, and measured out 
its span 

fill gives it his protecting care, for happiness to man 
b rom east to west, from north to sot th, its mysteries 
are known. 

Its usefulness each clime hath felt on which the sun 
hath shone. 

It bird ^ man to his fellow man. with all a brother’s 
love. 

Its | recoptsare the words of Him, w ho reigieth high 
above 

The Craft of every age can boast the I • iored of the 
earth. 

The w irrior, statesman, poet, sage, the man ofprinewly 
birth. 

The g ear, the good, the wise, thw lea red, hr layman 
and divine, 

Ad at its fount have wisdom drank and knelt before its 
shrine. 

Ob’ Masonry thy fame shall last until all time is done. 
Thv mysteries as wages past, shall go rom re *o soil 
Lik« t e fixed mountains of our earth : if shall forever 
s'a d, 

A monument of goodness from the Almig '> y H utd. 
Kings have their tortures tried in vain the nr icr to des- 
troy. 

Grim death in all its fearful forms its fnrv did employ. 
The me . the gibbet and the stake, each in its turn 
u s Tied— 

Rut Cra'teman still by faWi sustains I, in truth’s great 
cause they died 

Fanatacism crossed the sea, un f e this western world. 
Not many years have passed away mace its dark 


n. furled, 

Bm a!l_ its efforts came to nought, its fury raged in 

1 or Masonni though crushed to earth, like Trutl. 
rose up again. Ul 

And K'S’ abm,eoa liBh, • man ,hrou * h ‘ h >* 

Amid temptations rocks and shoals, which beset o. 
every side, 

} es ' shaH stand forever, until time’s sands hare rao 
tH '™'„ ° n ear ‘ h P r#cIaimin X* goodwill and peace I* 

* • 

Not in the worships of the crowd. 

Ambition finds it aim. 

Not for applaudits long and loud, 

It seek’s exalted fame. 

Not for a sound of idle breath, 

Men toil and peril brave. 

Ah no— they seek to vanquish death 
And triumph o er the grave. 

To live in others’ thoughts enshrined, 

When meaner things shall die, 

A breathing impulse in mankind 
Throughout futurity. 

For this the ) om midnight toils, 

I he sold er sells his life. 

And statesin in dwells amidst turmoils 
And fevered cares and strife. 

His fellows first the clown most rude. 

Struggles to be among. 

Nor perish wirh the multitude. 

Unnumbered midst the throng. 

But count the names which float upon 
Timr’s dark oblivons wave— 

How few of mighty millions gone, 

Ambition’s strife could save? 

Behold’ the ashes of the dead, 

With lofty hopes once fired. 

Lie in the dust on which you tread. 

Their kindling light expired. 

Be thou content e’en though thy name 
Wiih thy ftojouruing cease; 

Be wise, and he rhy higest aim 
To pa** thy days in peace. 


¥ 'GUT! LIGHT.'! LIGHT!!! R*icrnv for T «« 
-BLJ r ixi> l». IV. Kimwh >ii A Co , Mam • t*ct urn - r»f Cam- 
u O . Lamps, Spi u G** I an i il Lamps. Feci 
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— — Scinita ccrte. 

Tranquilly per virluiem patet unica vita.-Juv. Sat 

THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

PRAWN FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

No. IX. 

[continued from page 138.] 

About the time of the Knights Templars, chivalry 
’had arrived at its highest perfection. I had its exis- 
tence, indeed, prior to this period, bu* a? it continued 
to influence the minds of men long after the destruc- 
tion of that unhappy order, it was thondit proper to 
'defer its consideration till the present sCuge of our his- 
tory. When chivalry made its first appearance, the 
moral and political condition of Europe was in every 
respect deplorable. The religion of Je.-us existed on- 
ly in name. A degrading superstition lud usurped its 
place, and threatened ruin to the reason md dignity of 
man. The political rights of the lower orders were 
sacrificed to the interests of the great. War was car 
Fled on with a degree of savage cruelty, equalled only 
by the sanguinary contentions of the beasts of prey : no 
clemency was shown to the vanquished < no humanity 
to the captive. The female sex, even, were sunk be- 
low their natural level; they were doomed to the most 
laborious occupations, and were deserted and despised 
by that very sex, on whose protection and sympathy 
they have so natural a claim. To remedy these dis- 
orders, a few intelligent and pious men formed an asso- 
ciation, whose members swore to defend the Christian 
religion, to practise its morals, to protect widows, or- 
phans, and the weaker sex; and to decide judicially, 
and not by arms, the disputes that might arise about 
their goods or effects. It was from this asociation un- 
doubtedly, that chivalry arose(n) ; and not as some think 
from the public investiture with arms which was cus- 
tomary among the ancient Germans. Bur, whatever 
was its origin, chivalry produced a considerable change 
In the manners and sentiments of the great. It could not, 
indeed, eradicate that ignorance and depravity which 
engendered those awful evils that we have already enu- 
merated. It has softened, however, the ferocity of war. 
It has restored the fair sex to that honorable rank which 
they now possess, and which at all times they are en- 
titled to hold. It has inspired those sentiments of gen 
erosity, sympathy, and friendship, which have contrib- 
uted so much to the civilization of the world; and 
has introduced that principle of honour, which, 
though far from being a lnudible motive to action, 
often checks the licentious, when moral and religi- 
ous considerations would make no impression upon 
their minds. 

Such was tlic origin of chivalry, and such the 
blessings which it imparted. That it was a branch of 
Freemasonry, may be inferred from a variety of con- 
siderations, from the consent of those who have made 
the deepest researches into the one. and who were 
intimately acquainted with the spirit, rite9, and cere- 
monies of the other. They were both ceremonial in- 
stitutions. Important precepts were communicated to 
the members of each, for the regulation of their con- 

fa IBoataiarillicrs on fhr .ncient P irhanv n^of Franc**, Let- 
Ur 5, quoted in Brydsun’a Summary View of Heraldry, pp. *4, 

tt. 


duct as nic^, and as brethren of the order.(b) The 
ceremonies of chivalry, like those (f Freemasonry, 
though unintelligible to the vulgar, w;re always sym- 
bolical of some important truths.(e) The object of 
both institutions was the same, and the members bound 
themselves, by an oath, to piomote it with ardour and 
zeal.(^) In chivalry there were also different degrees 
of honor, through which the youths vere obliged to 
pass before they were invested with the dignity of knight- 
hood(r); and the Knights, like Freemasons, were 
formed into fraternitiesor orders, distinguished by dif- 
ferent appellations^ 

From these circumstances of resemblance, we do 
not meart to infer that chivalry was Freemasonry un- 
der another name; we mean onh to show that the two 
institutions were intimately connected ; that the 
former look its origin from the alter, and borrowed 
from it, not only some of its certmonial observances, 
but the leading features, and the general outline of its 
constitution. T hese points of similarity, indeed, are 
in some cases so striking, that learned men have affirm- 
ed that Freemasonry was aseconiary order ofchivalry, 
and derived its origin from the mages of that institu- 
tion (g) For what reasons thesi authors deduce the 
forms of Freemasonry from the ceremonies ofchivalry, 
it is impossible to conjecture. The only argument 
which they adduce, is the simibruy of the institutions; 
but they do not consider, that this proves, with equal 
force, that Freemasonry is the parent of chivalry. — 
We have already shown that there were mary secret 
institutions among the ancients, hut particularly the 
Fraternity of Dionysian architects, which resembled 
Freemasonry in every thing but the name ; and it re- 
quires no proof that these fraternities arose many hun- 
dred years before the existence of chivalry. If then 
there he any resemblance between the institutions 
which we have been comparing, we must consider 
F reemasonry as the fountain, and chivalry as the stream. 
The one was adapted to the habits of intelligent artists, 
and could flourish only in times of civilization and 
peace; the ether was accommodated to the dispositions 
of a martial age, and could exist only in seasons of ig- 
norance and wai. With these observations, indeed, 
the history of both fraternities entirely corresponds. 
In the enlightened ag^s of Greece and Rome, when 
chivalry was unknown. Frccmasoniy flourished under 
the sanction of government, and the patronage of intel- 
ligent men. But, during the reign of Gothic ignorance 
and barbarity .which followed the destruction of impe- 
v;s! Freemasonry languished in obscurity, while 

chivalry succeeded in its place, and proposed to ac- 
complish the same object but by different means, which 
though more rough and violent, were better suited to 
the manners of the age. And when science and liter 
ature revived in Europe, and scattered those clouds of 
Ignorance and barbarism with which she had been over- 
shadowed, chivalry decayed along with the manners that 
gave it birth, while Freemasonry arose with increasing 
splendor, and advanced with the same pace as civiliza- 
tion, and refinement; 

The connection between chivalry and Freemasonry, 
is excellently exemplified in the faaternity of the 

i hJBrydson’s Summary View «f Heraldry, p. 31. 
c)ld. P . 95. (J)ld p. 92. 

eJM pp. 36,37. (») Id. pj>. 38, 40. 

g/Chevatier Uamaajr. 8**e Robinson's Proofiofa Conspiracy 
p. 39. Leyden’* Preliminary Drsser.aii.m to the Compliant I 
i 3cotkind, pp. 67, II, ant the preface to IV sixth edition of Gud 
I lira's Display of Heraldry. 


Knights Templars. It is well known that this associa- 
tion was an order ofchivalry, that the Templars per- 
formed its ceremonies, and were influenced by its pre- 
cepts; and we have already shown, thr.t the same asso- 
ciation was initiated into the mysteries, was regulated 
by the maxims, and practised the rites of Freemasonry. 
But, though they then existed in a double capacity, tt 
must be evident to all who study the History of the 
Templars, that their masonic character chiefly predomi- 
nated; and that they deduced the name of their insti- 
tution, and their external observances, from the usages 
of chivalry, to conceal from the Roman Pontiff the 
primary object of their order, and to hold their secret 
meetings free from suspicion or alarm. About thie 
time, indeed, the church of Rome sanctioned the fra- 
ternity of operative Masons, and allowed them to per- 
form their ceremonies without molestation or fear. But 
this clemency, as we have already shown, was the off- 
spring of necessity ; and the same interested motive 
whicli prompted his Holinesssto patronise that trading 
association, could never influence him to countenance 
the duplicity of the Templars, or permit them to exist 
in their masonic capacity. It was the discovery, indeed, 
of their being F reemasons, of their assembling secret- 
ly, and performing ceremonies to which no stranger 
was admitted, that occasioned those awful calamities 
which befel their order. It will; no doubt, appear sur- 
prising to some readers, that such zealous defenders 
of the Catholic religion should practise the observan- 
ces of an association, which the church of Rome has 
always persecuted with the bitterest hostility. But 
their surprise will cease when they are informed, that 
even about the middle of thr eighteenth century when 
Freemasonry was prohibited in the Ecclesiastical 
States, by a papal bull, the nembers of the Romish 
church adopted thesame plso. They were so attach- 
ed to the principles and pract.ce cf the fraternity, that 
they established what they cilled a new association, 
into which they professed to almit none but zealous 
abettors of the papal hienchy. In this mnnnet 
by flattering the pride of th? church, they eluded 
its vigilance, and preserved the spirit of Freema- 
sonry, by merely changing ts name, and profess- 
ing to make it subservient to tic interests of the Pontifi- 
cate. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be interesting to 
some readers, and necessary for the satisfaction cf 
others, to show in what manner the Knights Templar* 
became depositaries of masonic mysteries. We have 
already seen, that almost all the secret associations cf 
the ancients either flourished >r originated in Syria, 
and the adjacent countries. It was here that the 
Dionysian artists, the Essenes, and the Kasideans 
rose. From this country also came several members 
of that trading association of Masons which appeared 
in Europe during the dark agesf/r); and we are assure# 
that, notwithstanding the favonble condition of thaf, 
province, there exists, at this d*y, on Mount Libanu^ 
one of these Syriac fraternities^. As the order of 
the Templars, therefore, was originally formed inSyrj** 
and existed there for a considerable time, it would be 
no improbable supposition that they receive d their ma- 
th) Mr. Clinch, who appears to have U*en scqiiaintrd with ibw 
act, supposes that Freemasonry wan inti noticed into b^rope J 
nwan< of the Gypsies. Anthologia Hiberni* a, for April 
280 There was such an intimate connecter beiw. ru Asia ana 
Europe in the time of the Crusades, that iho customs «nr m 
of the one, must, in some measure, have been transtemu o» 
other. 

(i )Anthologia Hibernica, April, lTM»p. 279. 
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sonic knowledge from the lodges in that quarter. But 
we are fortunately in this case not left to conjecture, 
for we are expressly informed by a foreign author(&), 
who was well acquainted with the history and customs 
of Syria, that the Knights Templars were actually 
members of the Syriac fraternities. 

Haring thus compared F reeroasonry with those 
secret associations which arose during the dark ages 
let us now direct our attention to its progress in Bri- 
tain, after it was extinguished in the other kingdoms of 
Europe. We hare already seen that a trading frater- 
nity of Freeraasoos existed in Europe during the mid- 
dle ages; that many special favors were conferred up- 
on them by the Roman See ; that they had the exclu- 
sive privilege oferecting those magnificent buildings, 
which the pride of the church of Rome, and the mis- 
guided zeal of its members, had prompted them to rear; 
and that several masons travelled into Scotland, about 
the beginning of the twelfth century, and imported in- 
" to that countiy the principles and ceremonies of their 
order. And we had illustrated several causes which 
preserved this association in Britain after its' total dis- 
solution on the Continent. 

[to be continued.] 

a )Adlsrb« Drasis M oasis Libsai, Rom. 1786. 

)Amonf these, snjiher cause might have bees mentioned, 
wtuch, without doubt, oporated very powerfully, in the *ry«cr?a- 
t Ion ' of Froemasonry hi Britain. Tho 6rst lodges iu this 
country!*ere certainly composed of foreigners, who, when the 
setrootf 0 °f the church was Withdrawn from them, were pro- 
bably unable, or unwilling, to undergo the dinger and expence 
' of returning to their home* by sea. The lodges of which they 
f uudoubedly were the leading members, would on this ac« 
--count, probably, continue in a more flourishing condition,- as 
the foreign members woo'd find it their interest to connoct 
themselves with the inhabitants, by the ties of a brother ma- 
son, when they used no claim upon their affections as fellow 
count rym on Bur the case wav quite different with the conti- 
* arnitai lodges, which were entirely composed ef artists from 
; every country on the Continent ; for. when the church of rvome 
hal no further occasion for their services, they would return 
to their respective homes, and Freemasonry would soon do- 
. cay when her supporter* were dispersed, and her lodg®* forpa- 
*ea. 


CRITICISM. 


From thi Knickerbocker of December. 

JACK SHEPPARD. 

/ We believe it is Robert Southbt, who relates, 
.in some one of his mailer-full books, that he once 
saw. on a populous bornigh-road in England, a full 
sized figure of Fame , erect, tiptoe, in the act of spring- 
ing to take flight and sotr aloft, her neck extended, 
her hand raised, the irumoet at her lips, and her cheeks 
^inflated, as if about to smd forth a blast which was to 
be heard even as far amay as London. The image 
was placed, if we rememoer rightly, above a shop- board 
.which announced that Nr. Somebody fitted up water- 
closets upon a new and snproved principle ! We have 
.been reminded of this anbitious artizan, while reading 
English publisher's pufs ef ‘Jack Sheppard,’ which 
have been .repeated adtauseam in the London jour- 
nals, within the last thee or four months. We |,tre 
satisfied, from a persua4,of the numbers as they ap- 
peared, that Mr. Ainsworth’s fame, so far as ‘Jack 
Sheppard’ was concoratd, was of a peculiar kind, and 
trastly resembled infatnj. The brilliant success of Mr. 
dJfCKENS, in hi9 incidettal but matchless pictures of| 
metropolitan degradation and crime, undoubtedly 
^prompted our author U attempt the feeble imitatiew 
before us; but instead of employing these themes as 
final accessories to a good purpose ; Mr. Ainsworth 
adopts them as the verj staple of a work, whose les- 
eon9 are of the worst description. Its only merit, in 
fact — and even this has been greatly overated — is a 
•ei tain degree of power in descriptions of nature and 
character. But-thcreq nothing in ’Jack Sheppard’ 
which can be said to approach the faintest of Boz’s 
liraniogs in this kind, io ‘Oliver Twist,’ nod elswhere. 
,We endorse, unreservedly, the verdict of a London 
contemporary, (and Inrespectable portion of the Eng- 
lish press are with him,) upon the character and in- 
culcations of this badly-conceived and worse executed 


prison breaker of the last centnry, and the history of] 
Is // fe is the vulgar and disgusting atrocities incidental 
to his gentle craft.’ To releive the tedium of an 
endless repetition of adventures, where each reflects 
its brother, and to raise th£ work abort' the level of a 
dry extract from the Newgate Calender, and tlie news- 
papers of the day, the hero is involved in a melo-dra- 


matic story of notiveless crime, and impossible folly, 
connected with personages of high degree ; and an 
attempt is male to invest Sheppard with good quali- 
ties, which are incompatible with his character and 
position. Butthe sacrifice of probability and]of moral 
propriety is vain We never escape from the Staple; 
crime is the on« source of every interesting situation ; 
and if we cannoc exactly say that horse-pistols are the 
sources of horst- laughs, we may safely assert, the only 
proofs the dranalis persona exhibit of possesing brains, 
is the constant lability under which they live, and 
move, and their being, of having them knocked or 
blown out.* In the elaboration of a work of this 
description, littk is required beyond mere technical 
authorship. The invention and excitement are fur- 
nished to the author’s hand. The characters, actions, 
thoughts, aud expressions, dictated beforehand, are all 
of the lowest aid the most monotonous kind. And 
yet the author if such a book as this has been favorable 
compared with Dickens! Absurdity can no farther 
go. ' _ 


MISCELLANY. 

THE ‘AMERICAN OURANG-OUTANG.’ 

‘This is some npnttmr, with foarlegs ! Where the devil should 
ho leara, our Ungrate lift can recover him. and keep him tame 
and get to France with him, he shall pay for him that hath him 
and that roundly '-Pr« Shakspcarc. 

There is nooccuDation more interesting to the in- 
quiring mind, than tie contemplation of the maoifold 
freaks and vagaries with which dame Nature, in her 
sportive mood, is went to amuse herself/ To trace 
the division-lines between her kingdoms, ever has 
been a stumblmg-sUne io- philosophy ; and difficulty 
increases as you proceed, until Anally, in attempting to 
follow her in her vaiious windings, to her ultimate 
subdivisions, onr dicriminating faculties are utterly 
confounded. The tinfeathered biped,* in the fnlness 
of his vanity, has flattered himself that, formed in the 
image of his Maker, there is no connecting link be- 
tween him and the lext in rank, in the descending 
scale of creation*; that there is an impassable gulf which 
must ever separate (he mere creature of instinct from 
that higher order of beings, possessed of mind and rea- 
son. I will not stop to investigate this question, al- 
though sufficient evidence might be adduced to hum- 
ble our pride : for I might tell’of the wonderful saga- 
city of certain dogs; of learned pigs, that would put 
to the blush some of our mathematical professors ; and 
I could quote the oficktl report of one of our naval 
commanders, of his voyage to the coast of Africa, where- 
in he states that he laW the monkeys making baskets, 
andsuggests whether they might not be employed to 
advantage in onr nary-yards : but l will proceed with 
my story, which, ulaiike most stories, is literally true. 
It will at least show, that the enlightened popula- 
tion of Paris was ohte at fault, and that a human being 
was palmed upon them ’ as an Americas ourang-ou- 
tang ! 

A gentleman of the town of — . in Virginia, own- 
ed a* slave by the name of Pan). „ He was a native Af- 
rican, about sixty years of age, four and a half feet 
high, with a short body, and uncommonly long arms. 
He had two small, twinkling eyes, which would have 
been in a remarkable state of propinquity, but for the 
intervention of a no ae of ample latitude, barely elevatedj 
above the plane of his face. He had no chin, but what 
he lacked in this reppect, was folly compensated by his 
under lip, which, with its partner extended nearly 
from ear to ear ; so that when he laughed, to use an 
old comparison, his head was just half off. * His knotty 
wool deoaended to within an inch of where his eye- 
brows should have keen, over a forehead receding ab- 
ruptly backward from his twinkling orbs ; his ears were 
small and transparent ; made apparently of the materi- 
al of which bat’s wings are formed; His fhee was 
shrivelled and wrinklbd, and; from age or deformity, 
his body, had an undue inolirfirtton forward, with a cotn- 
- - .peosating projection a posteriori* Such was Paul, 

Fork: ‘Jack Sheppard’ was a ‘celebrated’ house andjand I shall hardly be accused of profanity wheb \ way, 

* that he might hare been wdrshipped withoqjt a violation 

of the commandmeht # 

la was Paul’s good or bad fortune, as ho teas bask- 
ing one August day, on rife ffdftny side of the 1 street, 
to attract the attention of a peri-pYttcfc dealer In tin- 
ware and essences. He stopped and gazed long and 
wistfully at Paul. Vague, and undefined, and novel 


notions coursid mrough the pericranium of the ped- 
ter. He tooka 9tep forward, hesitated, then crossed 
over, and final y; with * speculation in his eye,* address- 
ed Paul. Ht inquired to whom he belonged, and 
whether he ma willing to be sold. He told him that 
if he was wili ng, he would buy him, make him a free 
man, and pay him well for his seivices beside. The 
pedler’s wayswere very insinuating; and after a. little 
farther parley Paul surrendered at discretion, went to 
his master, and insisted on being sold. 

Now Paul’t master was one of the most benevolent 
charitable, anl humane man in the world. He had 
owned him ftyty years, and would just as soon have 
thought of seling one of his children, as selling Paul. 
He refused at once. Paul begged — the pedlei impor- 
tuned. Human nature could stand no more. Paul 
wassold. 

Some time ifter this event, a gentleman who had 
been residing abioad, returned to Virginia, and gave 
me the followng account. He was passing, he saief, 
through one o' the thoroughfares of Paris, when his 
progress was inpeded by a great crowd, and his atten- 
tion directed to an avant-courier, or herald, who was 
announcing tie exhibition of an * American onraug-oir- 
tang,’ a most ronderful animal, and the only one ever 
Exhibited in Europe. His curiosity was excited, and 
elbowing bis vay through the multitude, he gained 
admission to tie show. Ye gods and goddesses ! what 
was his amaziment, on recognizing, in this marvellous 
lusus natura ; his old acquaintance Paul ? Paul— on 
whom, in by-gone days, he had played so many a 
school boy punk— here in an iron eage, playing the 
monkey in Piris, to a delighted audience. The harm- 
less, quiet, and inoffensive Paul, who would not have 
hurt a fly, confined like a felon, with a chain around 
his waist; skipping about his prison-house, chattering, 
jabbering, anc grinning, and munching, with Simian 
avidity, the nits thrown to him by the crowd ! Ho 
was dressed it a full suit of red regimentals, in tho 
French style,bedizzened with gold-lace; and on his 
head was an enormous chapeau-bras ; while from an 
eyelet-hole, in the seat of his inexpressibles, protru- 
ded a bona-fide tail, ofdue proportions, which he whisk- 
ed about, as*. though it had been a thing of life. Anon 
he would throw himself on one side; tickle himself the 
whije with his long nails; then gallop* on all fours a- 
round his cage ; and finally when fairly tired out by 
exertion, quietly seat himself in a corner, and throwing 
aside the monkey, assume the stolid gravity of tho 
man. 

The first idea of ray friend was to expose the 
fraud ; but a sly wink of recognition from Paul, de- 
termined him to humour the joke. He phyed 
to admiration ; all Paris wa9 agog; and nothing 
was talked about but the 41 American ourang-ou- 
tang.” 

Months had passed away, and Paul’s adventures 
had faded from ray memory, when one day, passing in 
a steamboat through Hampton Roads, a signal was 
made from a vessel that had iust cast anchor. A 
boat, with a man in her stern-sneets, was shoved of)’, 
and in a few moments she was alongside the steam- 
boat : anl if old Neptune himself had rUen from the 
waves, 1 could not have been more surprised than t 
was to recognise in our new passenger my old friend 
Paul ! 

Very cordial was our greeting ; and after welcoming 
him with a glass of grog, and a hearty shake ’of liis 
long skinny fingers, I insisted upon hearing his ad- 
ventures from his own lips. Suffice it to say, the story 
as I have related it, wa9 con eel in all its essentials ; 
with the addition only, that finding he had to do all 
the work, and the Yankee kept all the money, became 
to the conclusion that it was a losing copartnership on 
his side : so he made his eseape; and for aughti know 
to the contrary, he is still living in ease and co.pifort, 
with his oldest and best friends. 


From the Phil. Enquirer 

THE FATE OF MRS. BISHOP. 

We alluded, some days 9ince, to the elopement of 
Mrs. Bishop, with Bochsa, the harpist, and ventured 
to predict that a die idful penalty would soon overtake 
her. The prediction is already fulfilled. Late ac- 
counts from England, state that nothing can *eXc«ed 
the sensation of disgust and indignation, which her 
elopement with such a man has produced throughout 
all society, both in England and on. the Continent.— 
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The finger of acorn was pointed at her, and the lan- 
guage of censure was changing rapidly into that of a 
atitl stronger feeling. Bochsa is said to be stained with 
many a rice. A fugitive from the effects of crime, he 
finds that he has involved his victim in miseries, from 
which his talents, and they are great, cannot relieve 
her» nor in which his good qualities, if he possessed 
any can sot t’ie her.* They have been den ed a hearing in 
Hamburgh, either on their own acoount, or as assisting 
in the concerts of other professors. Russia has for- 
bidden their admittance ; in France, Bochsa dare not 
fot his life set foot; the fame, or rather die infamy of 
the fugitives, seem to fly in advance ef tiem. In the 
meantime, sentiments anddemonstratiois of sympathy 
with the forsaken husband are now generally manifes- 
ed, and a public concert was about to be given, in a 
central situation, at which all the elite of the profess- 
ion had evinced their desire to assist, and thus at once 
testify their respect for Mr. Bishop, and their abhor- 
rence of the conduct which has called for this public 
demonstration. 

. What a fearful admonition does not this case af- 
ford ! How mad must have been the infatuation of 
the woman ! Honored, successful and prosperous 
at home, idolized by her husband— notiing but tem- 
porary insanity, as it strikes us, could have induced 
her to throw herself into the arms, and identify her 
name with the infamy of her abandoned companion, 
An intelligent correspondent, of a Scuthern paper, 
some time since, made some remarks in the course 
of a notice of “ Chevely,” which appears to us high- 
ly appropriate to the present case, “ Contrariety of| 
temper and unkindness,” he observes “ have been 
urged as good and sufficient reasons for divorce ; but 
never can they release woman from the vows of her 
virgin heart. What is the value of the casket after 
the jewel has been stolen ? A woman cannot be re- 
quired to love a husband whose conduct towards her 
is brutal. ‘Nothing on compulsion*— but especially 
love. Yet she can drive from her presence the man 
who is stealing from her that heart, which, if she can 
not bestow upon her husband, she ought to bury, while 
he lives, deep in her own bosom. When she married, 
she 

‘Staked her life upon a cast !’ 

After she has taken that step, she must 

‘Stand the hazard of^the die !* 

Who has not admired those most beautiful of all the 
lines of Goldsmith, commencing with 


•When lovely woman stoops to folly,* 

in the Vicar of Wakefield? Like the lovely, yet 
unfortunate Olivia, pencilled in those lines, all that 
left for her ‘is to die.* To apply the language of Ad 
di$on*s Cato to married life, 

“When love once p’t ids admission to her heart, 

[ The a o nan that deliberates, is los* .** 

When Cleopatra wished to die, she applied an asp 
to her arm, that the infusion of its npison might ac 
complish the object. But a serpen*, far more dead 
ly than that — as deadly as the one which whispered 
in the ear of Eve amidst the bowers of Eden — instills 
its poison into the very heart of a married woman 
who doe 3 not, cannot ‘love her lord,’ when she listens 
to the impassioned tale of unhallowed love. That 
lost Eve the happiness of Paradise. I'his wrests from 
woman — like the glorious works of art, lovely even 
when in ruins— not only the joys ofeaith, but the hopes 
of Heaven.” 

Err i5CT3 OF Railf.oads. — A writei in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in taking a view of the antrepated effects of 
railroads upon national character,makes the following 1 
observations. 

“The steam engine, i. e. its effective state, is not yet 
ten years old, yet it is already spreading not merely 
over Europe but over the vast Savannahs of the new 
world. What will all this ccme to in the next fifty 
y e ar 4 ? What must be the effect of the gigantic stride 
over the ways of the world? What the mighty influence 
of ihat mutual communication, which even in its fee- 
blest state has been, in every age, the grand instrument 


become more civilized. Open the close shut coast of 
China or Japan to mankind am) from tkat the condition 
of the people will be in progress of improvement. The 
barbarian and despot hate^the strangtr. Yet for the 
fullest state of civilization, freedom atd enjoyment, of | 
which erch is capable, the one thing needful is the 
fullest intercourse of nation with natbn, of man with 
man. The facilities of the railroad are made for peace, 
its tendency is to make nations feel, the value of peace 
and unless some other magnificent invention shall 
come to supercede its use, and obliterate the memory of 
its service, we cannot suffer ourselves |to doubt that the 
whole system, which is now in course Df adoption with 
such ardor throughoutEurope,will yetbeacknowleeged 
as. having given the mightiest propulsion to the general 
improvment of m inkinds.” 

Irreverent Conduct of a Poa.— Singular as 
it may appear, the following anecdote strongly ex- 
hibits' how frequently trifling occuriences influence 
state affairs. 

‘Among the historical auecdotes cf dogs, it must 
not be forgotten that the memorable schism between 
England and Rome, which commenced in the reign 
of Henry the VII, were rendered irreconcilable by 
the irreverent behavior of Sir ThomtuBoleyn’s dog to 
Pope Clement the VII. — Sir Thomas Bolero, who 
was father of the celebreated Anne Btley n, afterwards 
one of the Queens of Henry VIII, had heen created 
Earl Wiltshire by that monarch, and was at the head 
of the embassy appointed by him to argue the point of] 
his divorce from Catherine of Anragon, before the 
council assembled at Bologna, in presence of the Pope. 
The pope, when he gave audience tatke Earl, required 
that he should acknowledge his supremacy by kissing 
his toe. This, the Earl being of the vefomed religion, 
positively refused to do, although it was a piece of | 
homage which aN the sovereigns of Europe were ac 
customed to perform, when admitted into the presence 
of the head of the papal churcli. 

While Clement, in fe very hirh tone, was Insisting 
on the propriety of the English Earl - submitting 
to the ceremony and extendiig his loo significantly 
towards him at the same time tie Earl’s dog, imagin- 
ing no doubt, that a signal Instlt was intended to his 
master by this gesture, sprang forward, and bit his holi- 
ness’ toe, which provoked a gedeifet burst of laughter 
fro.ii all present, and was so highly resented by the 
Pope, that heTefused to admit the Earl to a second 
audience. The Earl of Wiltshie returned to England 
with his suit — and the separation of the country from 
the papal see took place in less than four years after 
this ridiculous incident.’ 


one point, on which happiness depends— temper* 


If 


THE GATHERER, 


Invention of Maps . — Strabo «ys that Anaximander 
was the first Greek who invented a map. - Among. the 
Egyptains, Senostris is said to have been the first author 
of maps. Athe conclusion of his travels, Ips.Aketched 
on tablets his route, wich is said to have been a great 
wonder to the Egyptians and the Colehians. After 
Anaximander, Heraticus,, Democrat**, and Eudoxus 
taught geography by maps. Traces of maps are disco- 
verable in Joshua XVIII.. fraud Herodotus makes 
mention of a brafcen geographies* tablet shown by 
Aristogoras, tyrant of Miletus, to Cleomenes King of! 
Sparta. The oldest maps in existence are Peutinger 
ablets, the history of which is highly curious. 

The Character of Children . — ‘Men are but children 
of a larger growth,” and preserve, generally speaking, 
through their lives the characteristics impressed upon 
their minds, moral principles, and tempers, from the 
age of two till fifteen. At the later period they are 
less at home. The school, the counting house, the 
woik-sbop, begin to remove* them, and each succeed 
ing year removes them still more, from family influ 
ence and parental supervision. During this period 
then, the mother gives the decided tone to the char 
acter of children. She is at home, while the occupa- 
tions ^of business carry the father abroad. Upon 
mothers, then, devolves a responsibility as lasting as 
time, and mighty as the consequences of her influ 
ence are momentous. The mother must be a good 
woman , or her children will be wayward in infancy 
vicious in youth, bad in their maturity, and miserable 
of civilization? Throw down“the snTalleat barrier be- 1 in age. There are women virtuous in conduct, of 
tween two civilized nations, and from that hou» both I good intentions and generous feelings, but whoTarf in' 


a mother is given to fretful ness, anger, and ill nature 
her children of necessity acquire the same qualities. 
Her house is a bedlam, and she imparts to he* children 
that which is almost certain to make them unhappy 
and unsuccessful in life. Nextgto virtuous principles 
a good temper is the greatest and the richest dowry a 
mother can bestow on her children. New York 
Whig. 

Spinsters.— Formerly it was a maxim that a young 
woman should never be married till she had spun her 
self a set of body, table, and bed linen. From this cus- 
tom all unmarried women, were termed spinsters, an 
appellation they still retain in England, in all deeds * 
and law proceedings. 

Beautiful Sentiment .— The modest deportment of 
those wno are truly wise, when contrasted with the 
assuming air of the ignorant, may be compared to the 
different appearance of wheat, which, while its ear is 
•mpty, holds up its head proudly, but as soon as it is 
filled with grain, bends modestly down, and withdraws 
from observation. 

A limner takiog the portrait ot a lady, perceived that 
when he was endeavoring to give a resemblance to her 
mouth, she was twisting her features in order to render 
it smaller, and put her lips in the most violent contrac- 
tion. Impatient of this artifice, the painter at length 
said,” — Dont hurt yourself madam, in trying to make 
your mouth smaller, because if you choose, I will put 
none at all.” 

A singular feudal privilege appears in Du Cange, 
that of the lord being entitled to the table cloth, tciwei, 
ficc. of the house where he dined. It seems that table 
cloths were made for the nobility and opulent-gentry of 
great value; one would cost 18 1. Damask table eloths 
are of great antiquity. La Brocquere thus describes 
some used abroad:— “They are(says oe,)four feet in di- 
ameter and round, having strings attached to then^so 
that they may be drawn up like a purse. When they 
are used they are spread out, and when the meal is over 
they are drawn up, so that all which remain over, to a 
crumb, is preserved.”— jF oshrook's Antiquities . 

Grounds of recognition. — A man went to a res- 
taurateur’s (or chop house) in France, to dine. He 
perceived another man in the rodm and harried away 
to toll tho master. “If you do not. Sir, order that 
man, who is dining alone at the table in the corner, 
out of your house, a respectable individual will not be 
able to sit down in it ” ‘ How is that Sir?” “Be- 

cause that is the executioner of R — The host 
after some hesitation, at length went ami spoke to the 
stranger, who calmly answered : “By whom have I 
been recognized?” “By that gentleman,” said the land- 
lord pointing out the former. “Indeed, he ought to 
know me, for it is not two jears since I whipped and 
branded him.” 


An honest and sensible country parson, who, in the 
time of drought, was deared to pray for rain, ans- 
wered/ 1 i’ll willingly do it to oblige you but U is of no 
purpose while the Wind is this quarter. 

Casuai.tt.— On Saturday evening last, Mr. Asher 
Spencer, residing in the eait part of this tqwn, while 
returning home from the village, was thrown from his 
wagon and so much injured that he expired in a few 
hours. The night was very dark, and one of his horses 
was exceedingly restive. Mr S, was injured in the 
spine; and although his senses continued to the la<< 
moment, he was unable, from the’ time he received- the 
injury, to move a limb. — He was a respectable inhab- 
itant and an exemplary member of the Baptist Church. 
— Owe go Advertiser. 

Fire and loss of Life .— The dwelling house of 
Derrick Groat in the town df Oopake took fire in the 
night about two weeks ago, and a son of Mr. Great 
aged about thirty years, sleeping in an upper room, 
perished in the flames. Nearly every article of fnrni- ' 
ture was destroyed . — [ Hudson Repuhbcon. 

' Look out for Altered Bills.— Sylvester <S: Co., of 
the New Reporter and Counterfeit Detector, have 
shown us a one doltar hill on the city :‘Chy t rust Ac 
Banking Company,” ingeniously altered :nto a five,— 
the word and figure Jive befog pasted over the original 
one. It wonld pa* 1 ’** ~ 
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POPULAR TALES 


From ChmUn 

THE FORTUNES OF THET GRENADIER 
MOREAU. 


little field ; in October, a soldier— a member of Napo- 
leon's guard, undone of the conquerors of Jena; and 
who knew how grand the next change might be 1 
His company had lost many men, and had performed 
prodigies of valor. The hour of reward was yet to 
come, and then his arm might be decorated by the 


Wonderful enough in all points of view, the victo- 1f . . . , , - , , 

rie, of the French under the Empire where i. nothing or se ? am * ^.pes-the. only honourable 

.0 extraordnary as with respect to the great and erent- ^ nd /VT'"i!' ‘be croc of honor m.ght be 

ful changes which they produce in the condition and plated Ion his brewt. Such were Moreau’s imagra- 
fortUnes of individuals of all ranks and classes, from *ngsas he drew near the chateau, pointed out to him 
the conscript peasant to the possessor of a throne. — ?*{, ke desigied inh s Mlet. He rang the gate 
No Arabian story-teller ever dreamt of inventing such hel1 ’ ? nd thedo ° r 0 P ened ' n « an * , y-. Stepping forward 
things as were then seen to take place in real life, and ' nt0 ,h * court, heww no human being, but two furious 
of this truth the city of Tours, m the year 1829, wit- do £® ,net '!? *e face, aod threatened to tear him 
neseed one striking proof, in the history of the grena- to P«eces. In fact, the seivants, seeing the sold.er 
dier Moreau, whose name is prefixed to the presant oar- *PP r ®®ch, had thotght this a fit way to receive and 
rative. It was in the year 1806 that this individual, repulse an enemy. But Moreau was not one to beat 
then a yonth of twenty, was sent from the recruiting * retreat onsuch (rounds as these. Keeping the dogs 
depot in hie native town of Tours towards the Prussian H . 1 ba y w, * b his musket, he cried, .Hollo, down you 
frontier, where the Emperor Napoleon was at the time f ? c,< V ,# ^rate*. 
concentrating his forces, and preparing for the open- ! , t "°E* e * ,e * sbl “ obliged 

iog of a campaign. Eugene Moreau was decseoded ° * . , . , . 

- - * - - - - - - ... No one chose t# hear the cry, however, and Moreau 


from a family which had been once of provincial re- , onc c “ oaa a 11 ** 1 ,:/? w 7« no " air ® r « an ® Moreau 
spectability, but had become latterly so much decat- ? tmc h one of the logs lifeless at his feet by a blow 
ed that his immediate progenitors held a humble poet- * om the *** mdofhn piece. The other animal he 
tion of small farmers, or, to speak more plainly of <>««roiisly controed M seme by on of his hind legs, 
peasants. As regarded personal appearance, .Eugene : ’ n d *wing | ng it above has head with a powerful arm, 
would have done honor to the noblbst ancestry. To Red out its brans agamet the court wall. He then 
say that he was merely handsome, would be diapara- tranquilly advanced I to the tauer entrance of the cha- 
ging and unjust. His person was tali and beautifully tea, J* which was hilf oaeo. As he pushed this^door 
foimed; his features remarkably fine and regular, to the wall, he sa* a whole posee of domestire flying 
aud his eye dark* sparkling, and animated; while his a ® opposite side of the lobby hall. Eugene 
air and gait were at once pleasing and noble. In short bought to himself that a soldier of the emperor's 
a sculptor would have had but to cover the youth's p 1 *™ had a right to hotter treatmont than this, but 
black and glossy locks with a Greek head-piece, to ^ he said 

have in him a perfect model of the goddess-horn Achil- th,n *» «n*rch«d forFerd. Apartment after apart- 
les, or the more graceful Antious. ment ®howed him no hung person, and he began to 

The eye of the Emperor was too searching and die- weariedof this style of reception, as well as a 
criminative not to alight soon on such a figure as that ,ltle »rntsted thereby, when all at once he heard the 
of Moreau. On reaching Bamberg, a Bavarian town *°und ofa fenwle votce. Following the direction, he 
where the first head quarters of the grand army were *”°® fowpd himself in k retired chamber, face to face 
established, the young recruit chanced to fail in Na- " ,th ? Wy whqwas seated with her harp by 

poleon's way. After a momentary glance of admira- her ®jde, a ®d her fingen in the act of touching its 
tioo, the Emperor turned to an inferior officer behind 

him, and pointing with his finger to Moreau, exclaim- "Man herr , said tht startled young lady, and then 
ed “ That stripling is for my guard.’* Moreau heard P^sed; for her eye hadcaught the tricoloured cock- 
the words, and imagined at the moment that he felt in *** *® th * wldier’s cap, indicating that he belonged to 
bis grasp the baton of a marshal of France. For the *?e hjjstil® i . thal her country. "Mm 

time, his fanciful anticipation was no further gratified mwf » said ebe,chasging her address from her mother 
than in his finding a place among the private grena- to «N 5 ue to that of her visitor. But she carried her 
diers of the third regiment of the imperial guard. •P eec h ®© further. Her fingers quitted her harp, and 
But youth and hope kept his fancy still at work in “J 16 remained motionless before the young 
di awing magnificent pictures of the future. More 

particularly was this the erne, when wrapped in his Often, often did Moresu in after years describe that 
cloak and streched on the grtnnd by the side of the interview, snd always with a degree of tenderness 
bivouac fire, he listened to tfce older soldiers going over that »<fccte*the hearer, though circumstances might 
their reminiscences of Egypt, and revelling in exag- make him doubtful at the time of the truth of the 
aerated descriptions of the riches which their eyes had ^mUod. All Moreau^! anger fled at the sight of the 

there beheld, or perhaps their hands had touched, and * a( y» "*• i®* 1 * trembled in his band; and that fair- before his eyes; a parchment, sealed with the great 
of the dark -eyed sultana*. (Jittering with pearls and hanred I beauty of the north, with her bine eyes and her seal of the empire, and authorising his legal union with 
diamonds, who had smiled spoa the soldier's path, and wovr-lihe skm, appeared to him far ty surpass att the the Countess Diana de Drucken, was the object tl 
offered, it may be, to follcw him over the world. which his oiler comrades had drawn of which all hi* thoughts tended. He forbore to speak 

Moreau had received but aa ordinary education, and *§7 P* **® lo veliness. Her eyss was cast on him with of the lady of the chateau to hi* comrades, hut to his 
simplicity wa* a natural characteristic of his mind. *m expression «t once of entreaty and kindness, as if major he took an opportunity of revealing all. That 
He anew not yet what wai fealty was and his ear beseeching his protection and proffering a friendly officer replied briefly,* 1 Ah ! well, my fine lad, all this 
drank in such recital*, till he became accustomed to f^Pjbn. It would spear s* if she had noticed his may be true, but we can say and do nothing about it 
regard the hopes excited by them as certain to be re- impatient look on. entering the rodm. “My servants,” till we come to the emperor's head-quarters.” Soon 
sliced in his owu case, said she, when after a pns e, she followed up her first afterwards, Moreau's regiment entered Potsdam only 

The French army rag ovtr a poriton of Prussia, and word monsieur, “ my servants have recieved you in- some hours before the expected arrival of the emperor, 
came to thq vast plain of Jeia. There, aa evenr one hospitably, hut they are grieved at late events, and grief and was drawn up beside the palace of Sans-Souic, to 
knows, was fought a mighty battle, which delivered ^ oc ® no * But poor Moaeau was already so be reviewed by him as he passed. Napoleon’s vissage 

over Berlin to the Emperor of France. This great fa r from feeling anger, that he could almost have knelt ‘ 

conflict has nothing to do with the particular history °° wn and asked pardon for having killed the lady's 
of Moreau, but it is a matte* of justice to say that he though, had be netdone so, they would probably 
fought in it like a lion, and helped well to maintain ^ave torn him to pieces. 

thofame of the guard of which he was a member. The Countess Diana Je Drucken was the name of] 

Subsequently to the engigement the main army I*ady in whose ehatenu Moreau now took up his 
marched upon the Prussian fapitaf* whiles small residence. She was a wtfow, and still extremely young 
division to which Moreau uus attached, was ordered naving been married almsst in childhood to a wealthy 
to take station temporarily at Weimar. oW a * the command of her 

In the distribution of billets at Weimar, our young P roud aiM * ambitious brothers and kindred. Herhps- 
soldier got one fixing him singly upon a chateau b^nd soon died, leaving no child to inherit tis wealth 
shout a mile distant from the town. As the light- Tba JO® 11 # eounl ** 8 Kved alone at the time *hen for- 
henrted Eugene walked from the town |o his destined tune brought Moreau to the chateau. Whether from 
abode, scarcely feeling the weight of hie arms or hb tha W^’adwire not to provoke an invading enemy, or 
kna p sack, hb thoughts ran back over the changes from other motives personal to Moreau (whose ancea- 
whieh had taken place during the last m% months of ^ respectsbillity she soon learnt from conversation 
hblife. In May. adamant, laboaripg on hb father’s ®»fribimself), certain it b that he was entertained. 


during hb stay of several weeks, * like an honoured 
guest. He occipied the apartments of the late master 
of the mansion, and the same domestics who had lately 
received him so currishly, became hb devoted slaves. 
In hb simplicity, the young soldier was no whit asto- 
nished at all thii; he found it quite natural to live m 
a beautiful chateau, to walk (not alone) eveiy morning 
in a magnificent park, to mount the finest homes for 
an evening ride, to be served by laeqeys covered with 
embroidry, and to dine on three courses daily with a 
countess. Had not he heard at the bivouac fires, that 
such was the sddjer’s common fortune in Egypt? 
Moreover lie loied the countess, and, remembering 
the ancient honors of hb family more than hb pre- 
sent condion, hi thought not of concealing hb love. 
On him the passion took its usual effect; it softened 
hb manners, gave inspiration to hb tongue, aod threw 
a grace and delicicy oevr hb every thought and eveir 
action. The sincerity of hb love was too obvious te 
inside there ! calf offl be doubted for a» instant. He was young (in truth 
to hurt them ! Hoi- 1 almost a boysolrier). beautiful, and a conqueror. The 
Countess Diana tould not help he self. Though sor- 
ing their true relitive position much more clearly than 
Moreau did, the passion of the soldier found an echo 
eie long in her hisom. She had none about her to 
keep her pride of rank awake. An old infirm chap- 
lain, verging on tie grave, was her only present friend 
and counsellor, pnd he was too much attached to her 
to make any nnniying opposition to her wbhes. The 
issue may be guessed. 

The happy Mtteau saw nothing in the futute but 
visions of pleasure and joy. He loved too sincerely 
ever to cast a thought on the fortune of the countess, 
but he had other ambitious thoughts. “It is true,** 
said he, “ that 1 am only one of the bumble sofdlsrs 
of the emperor, but it b from among them that he 
chooses hb captains, and I feel assured that I shall 
become one of tkem.” The countess was less hope- 
ful of the future, but she could not cast a damp over 
these anticipatiois. And when the period ofMoreauls 
st..y came to a close, when hb detachment was or- 
dered to join head-quartern, she did not express to the 
young soldier the fears that filled her own mind when- 
ever the thought of her haughty relatives, and of her 
reunion with them, crossed her memory . The last 
words of Moreau were, “It b but necessai y that I 
s bo u Id speak to my major, and he will speak to the 
emperor, and all will be arranged.” The counter 
swore to he ever faithful ; and Moreau piombed that 
he woulc^be careful of hb life, and return with tfee 
cross of honor, and the epaulette* of an officer, 
soldier of) Bathed with the countess's (ears, the young soldier 
then took hb way from the chatean, but often, cast 
hack hb eyes, and gased, as long as he could see 
it, on the band of the la dy of hb love waving a 
kerchief in token of reiterated farewells. 

The soldier of the guard rejoined his regiment an 
altered being. A marshal's baton uo longer glittered 


was bland and smiling as he moved slowly on hb 
white battel-horse along the ranks which had so. 
bravely fought at Jena. When he came before the 
8 pot where Moreau stood, the latter, who had made, 
up hb mind *.o plead hb own cause, stood forward 
from the ranks, presented arms, and begged permis- 
sion tosay a worth “Speak,” said the emperor, who, 
encouraged these personal appeals. “1 wish to marry, 
sire, if it be your good pleasure,” said Moreau, 

What ! in the middle of a campaign?” replied Na- • 
poleon; “what sutler gipsy has decoyed you to thb?” 

Sire!” said the simple hearted Moreau, “ it b we 
sutler, but a lady near Jena, who is heantiful as aw 
angel, and rich as the mayoress of Tours.” The em- 
peror smiled, and the young soldier continued— •“ She 
has sworn her faith te me; and, for me I have ptw- 
mbed to her to have one day the cross of hpnour aoh J 
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the epaulette* of a captain.** 44 Her aarne?" said the ‘ 
emperor. 44 The Countess Diana of Drucken," was 
Moreau’s answer. 

At this name the empero^ showed a degree of dis- 
pleased surprise. In a second or two he exclaimed, 
♦* Fy! you a soldier of France, to forget yourself thus 
and wish to degrade yourself and your comrades by an 
alliance with a stranger, an enemy of France! Think 
no more of it! Return to your place in the ranks** 
As bespoke, he gave the spur to his eharger, and flew 
at full gallop to anothr regiment. The exact motives 
which led him thus to crush the hopes of poor Moreau 
can scarcely even be guessed at with any certainty. It 
is possible that he doubted the statement of the soldier 
and thought there could be no true desire for such a 
marriage on the part of the Countess of Drucken. 
Whatever was the emperor's impression, his decision 
was ruinous to Moreau r s hopes. The emperor's sane- J 
tion alone could have removed all obstacles from the 
way of the lovers. Even a simple discharge could not 
he got without it, and the soldier would have died soon- 
er than desert. 

The campaign went on, and Moreau fought bravely 
through it. Another and another campaign followed, 
and he was still in the guards of Napoleon. The fear- 
ful invasion of Russia found him in the same position, 
and he was with his master till the abdication at Fon- 
tainebleau. By this time Moreau had won the cross 
of the legion of honor, and had risen in the service, 
though not to a commission; bnt hard toil and wounds j 
had done much of the usual work of time upon him. j 
The remembrance of the Countess Diana, however, | 
remained ever fresh on his memory. He had written 
to Weimar, to Madame the Countess of Drucken, hut 1 
either the post or the lady was faithless. He received 
no reply — not a word— not a token of reminiscence, i 
When the Bourbons finally brought with them a ‘ 
general peace, Moreaure visited his aged father and ; 
his native Tours. Tiiera he foui 1 many old friends, ! 
and they would have had him to marry a young and 
pretty girl, and settle himself for life; but he was the 
chosen bridegroom of a countess, and be refused all 
proffers of this kind ; waiting always, with nndimimah- 
ing anxiety, for the appearance of the coronetted car- 
riage, which he confidently expected. to come one day 
and carry him to his beloved. At . length weary, of| 
waiting in vain, he set aside four or five quarters ofj 
his pension, and. with a staff in his hand, took the road 
to Prussia. Very different was he in appearance from 
the tall, erect, and noble -looking guardsman, who had 
followed on his emperor’s heels from victory to victory ■ 
on the German plains. Moreau, though comparatively ! 
young in years, was in aspect a toil-worn veteran. I 
with wrinkled brow and slightly stooping figure ; hut 
hie heart was as simple as ever, and he had preserved 
•II the bright hopes ami illusions of vouth, and one, in 
particular, in undying freshness. He reached Wie- 
mar, and, with beating heart, passed on to the chateau 
of the countess. Diana had disappeared; the chateau 
had long been possessed and inhabited by strangers, 
to whom nothing but the name of the former proprie- 
tors was known. About their abode and condition 
Moreau could lean nothing, * 

•Tours saw our soldier return once more, poor and 
weaired. but hoping still. His relatives, and friends, 
to whom he talked confidently and freely on the sub- 
ject, considered his expectations as completely illusory 
and resembling one of those curious instance of ran- 
nomia which are not no js lal in the world. All loved 
the veteran, nevertheless, for he was the most innocent 
ofhuman beings. 

In the year 1829, Moreau stilt remained at Tours, 
and still found the chief solace of life in the hopes 
which all who knew him considered vain and delusive. 
The summer of the year mentioned, however, was 
signalised by the arrival in Tours of a surperh berlin 
(a particular species of German travelling-carriage), 
drawn by four horses. A young man was the sole oc- 
cupant of this, and scarcely had he entered the town, 
when he left the carriage, and made enquiry 44 if Mo- 
reau, a grenadier ot the old imperial' huard, was still 
alive, and still resided in Tours?’* The answer was 
io the affirtnitive, and the young man requested to be 
guided to his residence. A person readily offered to 
exeente this task, and walkeq forward the veteran's 
dwelling, the carrage as well as its owner following. 
•‘Yonder is Moreau,” said the guide, 41 seated on his 
•tAne bench.** The youug man moved forwatd alone 
fo the side of the soldier, who was indeed basking hie 


still noble- looking head in the rays of the evening sun 
44 Are you Moreau of the old guard?'* said the stranger 
with a faltering voice. 

The German' accent of the youth was instantane- 
ously caught by the vereran's ear. Yes,’* cried he, 
starting up, 44 lam Moreau, of the third regiment of 
the old guard, whom the emperor at Potsdam pre- 
vented from marrying. Does my bride call me at 
length? Does Diana send to seek me ? Iam here! 
—I am ready!'. It was an affecting sight to see a 
white-haired old man thus warrainj at the remem- 
brance of a youthful love. 

4 It is yon whom I seek." said the youth, clasp- 
ing the old man's hand, and seemingly struggling to 
conceal his emotions from the pshlic eye ; “enter 
this carriage. I am come to conduct you to the cha- 
teau of Drucken." Half emhraccd by his conductor, 
Moreau, ascended the vehicle, and the postilions, at a 
signal, drove rapidly away. Moreau, the grenadier of 
the old guard »f Napoleon, was tio more seen in Tours 
or in his native France! 

Diana’ Countess of Drucken wai not unfaithful to 
the young soldier. But when rejoined by her family, 
after the terrors caused bv the French visit, had a 
little subsided, they threatened her even with death 
if she atttempted to prosecute her engagement with 
Moreau. Effectually to mar her pirpose, they strove 
to induce her to marry again, but this they could noj 
effect. It was only, however, whei the truth could 
not be longer concealed, that she dared to tell them 
that the ceremony of marriage had already passed 
between Moreau and herself, the old chaplain being 
th? officiating minister, and also the sole witness, on 
the occasion. Bitterly as the kindred of the countess 
cursed this secret connection, they agreed, on condition 
that she solemnly swore never to disgrace them by 
sending for .Moreau, to torment ber no more with 
schemes of re marriage, and to permit herself to bring 
up the boy to whom she gave birth, under the cha- 
racter of her nephew anti mowed heiri The very 
name of Moreau was sentenced to oblivion. The fear 
of m 1 tngering her son's welfare caused the countess 
to keep her engagement unbrdken, though her un- 
changed affection for Moreau would often strongly 
tempt her to an opposite linr of conduct. But, on 
her death bed, the countess revealed for the first time 
to her son his true h :srorv and parentage, and laid her 
dying commands upon him to go Tours, and to 
render comfortable the old age of hisfathcr. if he still 
live!. Her own heart, at that truth-displaying mo- 
ment, was wrung with remorse at the reflection that 
she had permitted any engagements whatever to se- 
parate her from one to whom she had solemnly and 
lastingly bound herself. 

Arrived at Drucken, Moreau could only weep over 
the tomb of her for whom he had yearned for twenty- 
four long years. But the tender cares of his son, who 
had taken him from Tours, rendered the veteran's 
latter days happy. If he had not the object of 
his life's dream beside him, he had at least the satis- 
faction ofknowing that she had not been unfaithful to 
him. 


SALMAGUNDI. 

Queen Victoria. — Ah American in London, draws 
the following picture of Victoria, wich he asserts is cor- 
rect. We find it in the U.S. Gazette. 

The Queen*s mouth is her most striking defect; the 
short upper lip can only 1 c closed over the projecting 
teeth by an effort, which it is unpleasant to behold. Eyes 
prominent, but inexpressive, and. to borrow a sentence 
from one of her loyal subjects, (editor of the Sunday 
Times) 4 J»he has the mournful vacuity of the Guelph face 
in her perfection.' Her bust isexcedingly fine, but the 
symmetry of the figure is defective, as she appears much 
taller in proportion, sitting, than when upon her feet.The 
ears are so remarkably large a* to attract attention, as 
was observed by the artist who executed the bust. Her 
feet and hands are rather pretty .--Educated for the high 
station she dlls, her natural powers have been drawn out 
to their utmost tension. Yet. to judge from many of 
hrad^ sue ispro»d,ai|j vacil'aling in her ;.tt ichmerit*, 
her mother is now less in her confidence than her maids 
ofhooor; a German woman, the Baroness Lchzen, near 
sixty years old, being first confident,and exercises, over 
her an almost unbounded influence. In fine, 4 Virlcria' 
might have done very well in a lower station, but nature 


never intended her for any thing great. The accident 
of birth has placed her on the throne of Ragland. With 
a good ministry, all will go on well — for the monarch is 
little more than a gilded puppet. She leans to the liberal 
side: but, as yet, pleasure and the trappings of state to 
which may now be added ths 'prospect of a husband aire 
more to her than the welfare and happiness of 
the people. 

Value or time. The difference of risng every 
morning at six tadeigkl o'clock, in the corse of 40 yean, 
supposing a person to go to bed at the same time he 
otherwise would, amounts to 29,200 honrs, or three years 
121 days, 19 hours, which afford eight hours per day, 
for exactly ten years( a weighty consideration)were added 
in which we may command eight hours every day for the 
cultivation of our lives and the despatch of busin es s. 

The devil and the lawyers. The following 
ancedote may, In some measure, account for the gen- 
erally teceived opinion, that there is a certain intimacy 
carried on between the inhabitants of the Inus'of court 
and his Satanic Majesty:— Saint E vena, a lawyer of 
Brittain, went to Rome to entreat the Pope to give 
the lawyers a patron ; the Pope replied that he knew 
of no saint not already disposed of to some other pro- 
fession. His Holiness proposed, however, to St. Eve- 
na that he go round the church of SiovnniLnteraoo blind 
folded, and, after saying a certain number of AveMarias, 
the first saint laid hold of should be his patron. This the 
good old lawyer undertook, and, at the end of his Ave- 
Marias, stopped at the altar of St. Michael, where he 
laid hold, not of saint — but unforpinatetly the Devil, 
under the saint’s feet’s, crying out— 44 this is our saint 
let him be our patoon. " 

Tart Reply. A certain courtier to whom Queen 
Elizabeth had given her promise to promote him, began 
to grow impatient at the delay. One day the Queen 
perceived him in the palace garden, and looking out of 
the window, asked him, "What does a man think of who 
thinns of nothing?" to which, after a short pause, he re- 
plied, "madam, he thinks of a woman’s promises.'^ 

A gentleman apt to be very witty when in liquor was 
asked by an acquaintance, if he belonged to the play- 
house? he replied. "No; iVhy did you ask me?” “Be- 
cause, "returned his friend, ‘‘you are so Dram-Attic?" 

Camp Meeting Anecdote.— A t a camp meeting, 
a number of Indies continued standing on the benches 
notwithstanding frequent hints from the ministers to 
sit down. A reverend old gentleman, noted for his 
good humor, arose and said: 4 H think if those la- 
dies standing on the benches knew they had holes in 
their stockings, they would sit dowu." This address 
had the desired effect— there eras an immmediate 
sinking into the seats. A young minister standing be- 
hind him, and blushing to the temples, said : 44 O* 

brother, how could yon say that ?** 44 Say that?” said the 
old gentleman, “it’s a fact, if they had’nt boles in their 
stockings. I'd like to know how they could get them 
oo ?" 

A surgeon being called as a witness, for the purpose 
of proving damages upo* an action of assault, deposed 
that he had hied the plaintiff, and being asked, upon 
oath, if bleeding was necssary, , candidly answered, 
44 Wc always find it necessary to do something tshen 
sent for." 

A sprightly young widow had just received addresses 
of a tender sort from two gentleman, both virtuous, 
respectable and amiable; one of them however, a most 
accomplished scholar, the othei a child of Peru; when 
her brother entered the room where she was sitting in 
an attitude of more profound cogitation than was usual 
with her. My dear sister, laid he, are you going to as- 
tonish the world with a petpetual motion or the quad- 
rature of the circle; or are jou plotting to blow up oxy*» 
gen and hydrogen with a new nomenclure. Neither, 
George, she replied, I was merdfy resolving a question 
of dollars and sense . 

Alexander the great, seeing Diogones, looking atten- 
tively at a large collection of human bones, piled one 
upon another, asked the philosopher what he was look 
ing for? “I am searching,"says Diogones, “for the bones 
of your father, but I cannot distinguish them from 
those of his slaves,** 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, JAN. 11, 1840. 

Crime— and its reward.— On New Years Ere, a 
party of rioters in New York, went into a German bouse, 
destroyed the furniture, and outrageously abused two 
ot the female inmates. After a desperate fight the ri- 
oters were finally driven off*. In a few hours however, 
they returned with a reinforcement, and on attacking 
the house, the Germans discharged a volley ofmusket- 
rs among them, which fortunately killed their leader, 
a vagabond by the name of Armstrong and wounded 
several of his gang. Renewed attempts wore made 
during the night to destroy the house which was de- 
feated by the vigilance of the police. 

The daily ocourence of scenes like this cannot fail 
of striking dismay and terror into the hearts of every 
reflecting mind. There is fault, grievous fault, some- 
where. Our laws are trodden under foot, with impu- 
nity, and we appear to be fast approaching that state of 
society, when the only safety of the citizen will be in 
the weapons he must necessarily carry for the purposes 
of self-defence. Our laws have been brought into con- 
tempt by the uncertainty of their execution— the man- 
slayer roams at large among us, and the midnight ri- 
oter is suffered to pass unpunished, either by a sympa- 
thising ]xiry % or by a clemency almost criminal. The 
unrighteous acquittal of Robinson, has done more 
positive injury to the moral tone of society, than any 
other occurrence within the last fifty years. By its in- 
fluence three other murders are unntoned for, in our 
state, and its influence is more or less felt in the utter 
recklessness to unenfbreed law. The very case before 
us, affords an instance of minimal apathy, in the hol- 
ding of one of these rioters to $300 bail! ! The New 
York Sunday Morning Atlas, holds the following lan- 
guage in relation to this disgraceful aflViF.— 

“Rowdyism and liot, rarely existing save in a sacked 
city, was daily growing and increasing in strength: 
a mao’s house was no longer his castle; his property 
was m longer secure; *tl e honor and chastitry of hr. 
wife and daughter was exposed to the tender mercies 
of a ruthless mob. An example was required. The 
press, inimical in almost all cases to the extreme 
penalty of the law, saw that mercy here would be ex- 
treme cruelty, and advised and called for the carrying 
out of the fearful penalty incurred. The evil, not 
checked by the arm of the law, has grown in magni- 
tuie; and who shall say, after the acts enactee on New- 
Year’s Eve, that if the law will not protect our property 
and our lives, we shall not put our castles, as our 
houses under the proper idministration of the law 
are and ought to be a state of defence, and shoot down 
the first person who seeks to invade our rights. 4 * 

Installation. — Phoenix Lodge, No. 58, at Lan- 
aingburgh, was publicly installed on the 27th, with be- 
coming solemnity. The Lodge met at their Hall, 
and proceeded in procession to the Phoenix Hotel, 
where a large number of brethren from Troy and other 
places were assembled to receive them. The process- 
ion having been formed, moved to the M. E. Church, 
where the Rev. Br. Phineas Whipple, offered up a 
prayer to the Throne of Grace, after which an appro- 
piate Masonic Hymn was sang by the choir. 

The R. W. G. W. John D. Willard then proceeded 
to the Installation of the officers of the Lodge, in due 
form. After an Ode had been sung, Br. H. T. Eddy, 
delivered an eloquent and appropriate Address, w hich 
was again followed by an Ode, and a short, but perti- 
nent address from Br. Rayner. The Choir, then sung 
an original piece, adapted to the occasion, and 
the services were closed by a benedictioo from Br. 
Vhippte. ‘ 

A large and respectable audience was iu attendance. 


who were evidently gratified with the solemn and im- 
pressive services of the occasion. 

The following Oficers installed, were, 

Samuel S. Bingham, W. M. 

- Abel Whipple, S. W. 

Esick Hawkins, jr. J. W. 

Gershorm F. Holmes, Treas. 

Simon Fre ; ot, Sec’y. 

Nicholas Weaver, S. D. 

Daniel King,J. D. 

ss7<a*f b s 

Thomas Handley, Tyler. 

The following Brethren compose the Officers of 
Apollo Lodge No. 13, at Troy, elected Dec* 17th 
5839. 

John S. Peny, W. M. 

N. T. Wootkuff, S. W. 

Wm, Perkins, J."W. 

Jos. A. Wood, Treas. 

Jas. liegeman, Sec’y. 

Lyman Powers. S. D. 

E.F. Crandill, J. D. 

fcffsr \ >— • . 

OlT® A part of our edition oflast week was any thing 
but creditable to typography. This was owing to the 
intense cold weather, which made it impossible to ob- 
tain warmth enough to work the ink, although two 
stoves were kept up to nearly welding heat. The 
thermometer 20 degrees below 0 troubles printing offi- 
ces astonishingly. 

The Legislature, of the state assembled on Tues- 
day last, and was organized by the cheice of Geo. W. 
Patterson, of Livingston, as Speaker. Philander 
Prindle was chosen Clerk, Minos M’Gowen, Sergeant 
at arms, and Samuel Francis and Abraham Groves- 
tein Doorkeepers. Our limits will not permit us to 
give more than a bird’s eye view of some of the heads, 
which the Governor treat* on. The Message occu- 
pies nearly eleven columns of small type, a large pro- 
portion of which is devoted to the currency and inter- 
nal improvements. 

The revenues of the State have increased during the 
fiscal year. The auctioi duties of the present year, 
have exceeded those of the last, $83,000. The du- 
ties on salt also exceed tlose oflast year, by $80,000. 
The amount of tolls on tke various canals dm in ; the 
past year is $1,056,902, being an excess of the previous 
year, of $105,292. 

The productive capital of the Common School 
Fund, at the close ofthtlast fiscal year, was $1, 932, 
421, 99, to which has siice been added the sum of 
$45,646,64, making an aggiegatc of $1,978,069,63.— 
The revenue during the year, including $165,000 ap- 
propriated from the income of the United States Dc- 
positeFwnd to the support of common schools, was 
$282,472,26. The amount paid out of the Treasury 
was $275,000,04. 

The capital of tho Literature Fund’s $268,164,38. 
The revenne during the year, including $28,000 ap- 
propriated from the income of the United Staes De- 
posite Fund, was 818,109, 07. The amount paid from 
this revenue wa9 $47,978.46. 

The bank Fund has a capital $818,820,59. Its 
revenue during the year was $36,638,20. There has 
been paid during the same period, to contributing 
banks, o n account of dividends. $29,618,51. 

Two hundred and nincconvicts were received, within 
the year, into the state prison at Mount Pleasant.— 
The whole number of convicts in that prison is eig’ l 
hundred and five. The amount received for labor du- 
ring the past year, including the value of marble fur- 
nished for the construction o r *’ State Hall, was 


$73,203 3 4. Theexpenditures, including moneys paid 
for the completion of the prison for female convicts and 
the expense of traisportation of convicts, were $73,- 
440 81. 

The number of convicts in the state prison at 
Auburn is six huidred and sixty-five. The num- 
ber received during the year was two hundred and 
twenty-eight. The earnings of the prison, during the 
year, were $60,161 46, and the expenditures $51,671- 
21 . 

The Institution for the instruction of the Blind con- 
tinues to discharge its responsibilities with good suc- 
cess. It has sixty-six pupils, of whom fifty-nine are 
State pupils, and (here are sixty-nine vacancies to 
he filled from the different counties, in pursuance of 
tlm law passed at die last session. The Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb administers its inestimable 
benefits to one hundred and seventy pupils, maintains 
its high reputation, and enjoys the unmeasured confi- 
dence and kindnesi among whom it is located. One 
hundred and twenty of these pupils, being the full . 
number allowed b} law, are supported at the expense 
of the State. 

Our Scientific imtitutious. continue to maintain their 
high reputation. Twenty-five students graduated 
at Columbia College, during the past year, This in- 
stitution numbers 138 member*. The number of 
graduates, at the cky of New York is 28, — undergradu- 
ates, 80. Union College has now 278 members.—- . 
Hamilton College, has 92 students, and Geneva Col- 
lege 63. The law providing for the establishment of 
libraries in s ffiool dis r cts, has been carried into sue- 1 
cessful operation. The governor recommends that 
the children of foreigners should have the same advan- 
tages of education as is given to other children and that 
teachers should be employed to teach them in their 
own language. 

The whole number of the militia of the state is 
190,103, of which 7,427 are cavalry and horse-ar- 
tillery, 9,256 are artillery. 160,420, are infantry, 
including light infantry and riflemen, and 3000 are 
cavalry and artillery attached to brigades of infan- 
try. 

The Message enters into a somewhat detail of the 
Manor difficulties, aud concludes by recommending 
that some measures may be adopted, which without 
the violation of contracts, or injustice to either party, 
will assimilate the tenures in question to those which 
experience has proved to be more accordant with 
the principles of republican government, and more 
conducive to the general prosperity and peace of so- 
ciety. 

The general policy of prohibiting the transportation 
offreight on rail roads which run parallel to the canals, 
is not altogether without question. There can how- 
ever be one sentiment as to the expediency of 
suspending the prohibitiou during the season in 
which the navigation of the canals operates injuriously 
to the agricultural interests, and tends to produce a 
monopoly of the necessaries of life, at a time when want 
and misfortuue are felt most severely by the inhabitants 
of our populous cities. 

Distressing Casualty. — Four gentleman of Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. P. Brooks, Hiram Barber, David Cline, 
and Samuel Fox, were returning from hunting on 
the Kentucky tile of the river, ou the evening of the 
25th ult., in a skiff. A cake of ice came with such 
force against it, as to cause an upset, and all the per- 
sons were drownei with the exception of Mr. S. Fox, 
who was rescued from the water muck exhausted, and 
was alive the following morning-. — [N.Y. Sun . 

A whole family poisoned. — The Philadelphia 
papers of Saturday evening, bring us the melancholy 
intelligence of the family of Mr. Gigot, 148 Piue- 
street, having been poisoned by Indian meal pudding — 
whether accidentally or otherwise, has not yet trans- 
pired. Mr. Gigot, and a Swiss servant girl, have 
since died, and six others are in a- critical condition.— 
[idem. 

Assassination. — Charles W. Salter, of Philadel- 
phia, a promising man of 20, was assassinated at Key 
West, on the 28th Nov. He was on the eve of returning 
home after an absence of many months, when he was 
inhumanly stabbed in the back and abdomen, by a 
wretch of the name of Edwards, which terminated 1 l%.. 
earthly existence. — [idem. 
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A Noble Actio*.— Whilst tome boys were playing' 
at the foot of Oliver steet, on Saturday last, one of them 
accidentally fell overboard, and would have drowned 
had it not been for Capt. Walter Smith, of schooner 
Repeater, who immediately leaped overboard and res- 
cued the boy . — [idem 

WoME.v BOftwf TO DEATH.— Mrs. Hannah i Langdon, 
daughter of Rev. Joseph L, of Portsmouth, N. H., 
wiis burnt to death by her clothes taking fire at the 
grate on Sunday week. A widow named Crocket, 
a*ed 70, left a candle burning by her bed curtains, and 
in the morning her corpse was found among the ashes 
nearly consumed. 

The great snow storm.— At, Canandaigua the 
fall of snow was to the depth of two feet on a average 
A sta^e was 36 hours from Rochester to Canandai. 
gua. 

The B 


At Buffalo the storm was still more severe. 

Com. Adv. of Monday says: 

The Late storm has been severe almost beyond 
precedent. It commenced snowing Friday night, and 
continued, with slight intermission, till yesterday after- 
noon. From every quarter we hear that the roads are 
so filled up as to be nearly impassible. No eastern or 
western mail has arrived since Saturday morning, and 
there is no telling when we shall get one. The aver- 
age depth of the snow is probably 30 inches; it is very 
solid, and in many places much drifted. Several dayB 
inustelapse before the trave f ng will become tolera- 
ble” 

We copied from the Norfolk Beacon, on Saturday, a 
brief paragraph announcing the decease of Susan Dc- 
C2U-, widow of the late gallant Commodore. It gives 
us sincere pleasure to state that the annunciation was 
incorrect. Although veiy ill, Mrs. D. still lives, and, 
we are happy to learn, is thought somewhat bettei 
than she was a week ago . — [ National Intelligen- 
cer . 

A powder mill belonging to- the American Pow- 
der Company, at Sudbury, Mass., was blown up 
on Sunday morning last, and Mr. Joseph Lamson 
killed. 

At a meeting of twenty individuals at the Tract 
House in N. Y. on Monday evening, seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-five dollars were subscribed to aid the 
American Tract Society, especially in completing the 
540,000 designed for foreign distribution. 

The store of Tiffany & Young in Broadway, was 

entered by some unprincipled rascals on New Yenr’r 

night, and robed of fancy goods to the amount of be 
tween 81,500 and 2,000. 

* ITEMS OF FOREIGN NEWS. 

An arraiffeement has been concluded between 
Messrs. Rothschild and M. Jaudon of the U. States 
Bank, by which the tormer have contracted to advance 
:£1 000,000 sterling upon the deposit of state stocks, 
to the same amount of issues and debentures, bearing 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per anum ; the price 
of these debentures has been fixed at 94, with 2 per 
cent, commission; and they are redeemable at par in 
two years. 

The most important intelligence is from Algiers.— 
The French have suffered some severe defeats fiom 
Abd el-Kader, which have been glossed over by the 
French reports. 


Sir John Colboroe’s promotion to the peerage is 
notified in the Gazette by the name, style, and title, of 
Baron Seaton of Seaton, in the County of Devon 

Lord Palmerston has written to the East India and 
China Trade Association, declining to give the inten- 
tions of govenrment in regard to affairs with China, and 
stating that “the merchants must take such steps as 
they may think proper to secure their interests. . 

A son of O’Conoel has been performing at the 
j Colchester theatre. 

A method of printing stuffs with madder has been 
found in Vienna. France offers 30, OOO.francs for the 
[discovery. 

The famous American trotting horse Rattler has 
beaten the Glasgow mare over the A intree course. On 
a subsequent match he ran 11 miles to the mare 10 
for 8350. 

Abd el-Kader by latest accounts was within five 
leagues of Algiers with 10,000 men. He is supported 
by th$ Sultan of Morocco* 

Abd-el-Kader’s movements suem to have been rapid 
and his invasion of the Eastern portion of the French 
possesions had filled the country with terror. A lgiers, 
at the last advices, was filled to repletion i with colomsU 
from the plain of Metidja,who had fled from the Arabs 
for their lives, leaving houses, flooks, lands, and every 
thing they possessed 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

Th. following Brethren hsve kindly offered to act s» Agents for 
■he American Maaonic Regwter. f h.f am duly authored to 
receive aubecriRUons and momei on its account. 

William Bjardroan, New York City. 

Tall mage Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Caetlelon. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.pgburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepae. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezcr Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard PowCts, CoWlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

Janies M’Kain, Lockport* 

Francis P Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


The tories are in a high rage 'because the queen has 
not stated whether Prince Albert be Protestant or not. 
This furnishes good long arguments as to whether 
Victoria, marrying a Papist, and turning Papist, 
could err could not be ejected from the throne. 

A lunatic, John Stockbridge, got over the gates’of 
Windsor castle, and demanded admittance to the buil- 
ding as r/ fhcTCing of England, He was taken into 
custody^ He said, “he was looking after a wife, being 
King oTEo gland, and impelled by the spirit.” / 

Trtie count de Survilliers (Joseph Bonaparte) has 
taken- a mansion in Cavendish Square for tbe(wmter.— 
He intends to reside in England twelve months. 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. B. Welch, 
Mr. N. A. Fish, to Miss Harriet S., youngest 
daughter of Mr. Oliver Mead all of this city. 

On Tuesday, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, A. Wolcott, 
Hackley, of Auburn, to Sarah A., daugher of James 
Keelef, of this city. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev. Dr. WyCkoff, 
Horace Henderson, of Rochester, to Miss Harriet 
L. Moore, of this city. 

In New Scotland, on New-Year’s eve, by the Rev. 
Mr. Kissam, Mr. John Yrooman, of Bethlehem, to 
Miss Margaret* daughter cf Mr. Henry Moak, of the 
former place. 

In Kortrightf Delaware co., N. Y., on the 26th nit., 
by the Rev. Mr. McAuley, Mr. WiHiam II. Reid, of 
Argyle, Washington co., to Miss Margaret A. Me 
Claury of the former place. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. D. A. Jones of Schuy- 
lerville, Mr. BarentB. Lansing, to Miss Philinda Or- 
cott, both of Easton, Washington co., N. Y. 

At Utica, on Monday last, by the Rev. Mr. Patter- 
son, Hon. David Wager, to Miss Mary Williams, 
daughter of the late Judge Williams of that city. 

At Clermont, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. William 
Kearay, . Schuyler Livingston, of New York, to 
Margaret M., daughter of Robert L. Livingston, 
Esq 


inst., suddenly, the Rev. Ralph Williston, aged 65 
years. . 

At Lebanon, on Christmas day, in the 19th year ot 
her age, Henrietta Augusta Tilden, youngest daughter 
of Elam Tilden. 

On the 9th inst., after a protracted illness, which 
•he bore with Christian resignation, Susan Jenks, in the 
42d year ofher age. 

On Tuesday, 31st Dec. 1839, at the village of Bal- 
lston Spa. Saratoga co., Caroline, wife of Abel Meeker, 
esq., aged 32 years. 

In Saratoga Springs, on the 3d inst., Mr Orville S. 
Farlin, son of the late Dudly Fariin,of]Warrehsbargb, 
aged 22 years. Thus, in the short space of about two 
years, have four of the members of this afflicted family, 
a father and three sons— been removed by death. 

At West Point, New York, on the 21st of Dec. 1839, 
after a short illness. Cadet WiHiam H. Heath, ot 
Washington co., N. Y. 

]%TlCHOLASN ICKLEBY, complete— Life and AdvevT- 
i-w ture8 of NichoUsNickleby, by Chas. Dickens, (Boz) 
with illustrations, complete in one vol. 

Curtis on health: simplicity of living : observations on 
the presarvation of health in infancy, youth, manhood and 
age, London edition. 

Part XI pictorial edition of Shakspeare’s comedy of 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler’s Hand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, &c. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly bound in 
raorroeco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated . draw- 
ings from nature, with historical account of Constantine* 
plc, and description of the plates. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series of the School Library, 50 tolumea for 
$2 0, in a case, for sale by 

PRINTERS.—' The following reduced prices w hereaf- 
ter be charged for printing types, at BRUCE S New- York 
Ty pe Foundry, fa Chambers-at. and 3 City Hall Place 

Pi c0 , 38 cents a lb. 

Small Pica, - - 40 do. 

Long Primer, 42 do. 

Bourgeois, - - - 46 da. 

Brevier, - - - 54 do. 

Minion, - 56 do. 

Nonpareil, - - 84 do. 

Agate, - - - 108 do. 

Pearl, - - _ 140 do. 

Ornamental letter and other type in proportion. . 

These are the prices on a credit of sue months: but we wish at 
,h s time to ei CO irage short credit or cash purchases, and will 
therefore make a discount of five rcr cent New York acceptances 
at ninety days^aod ten per cent lor cash. . 

We have recently added to our former extensive ass rtmer.t se- 
venty- ve different kinds and sixes of ornamental letter, embracing 
Condensed, Extra Condensed, Extended, Outline, Skeleton, Sha- 
ded, Ornamental, modem lhin-face<l Black, &c. ICO new Flowers 
and a great variety of Ornaments, forming ahogether the most ex- 
tensive and elegant assortment of Printing Types in the United 
Stales, and absolutely an unrivalled one. We also furnish every 
other articlo ihat is necessary fur a printing office. ; , 

Printers of newspapers who publish this advertisement three 
times before the 1st of November, 1839, sending us one of the 
publications, will receive payment when Jthey purchase from the 
foundry four lime, .he .mount £'»g E BRUCE & c 0 

New York, Sept. 1839. 


EW BOOKS received at W. C LITTLE'S Hook- 
Lw store. 

Moore’s new poem, “Alciphron.” 

Bulvvcr’s new Play, “The Sea Captain.” • 

Puc’s Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vols. 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, the comedian, contin- 
ued. _ 

Countess cf hlcssington’s now Book, “The Govcrn*- 
688,*' 2 vols. 

Bell’s Select Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. 

The Gentleman's Magazinefor December, with plates. 
And all the AnuaUand Illustrated Works for l840. 


PZBB 

In this city, on the 6th inst. of consumption, Mrs. 
Susannah Miller, another of MrErastus Miller, in the 
73d year of her age. 

On Friday morning of consumption, Mrs. So- 
phia Willard, formerly of Schenectady, aged 67 
years«F 

At Schenectady, on Thuteday, the 26th' inst., Mrs. 
Margaret Fonday Yates, in the 75th year ol her age, 
mother of Giles F. Yates, esq. 

At Hetnpstead Harbor, L. I., on Sunday, the 29th 


T lGtiT! LIGHT!! LIGHT!!! Remedy roa th* 
i^TiMES. G. W. Knowlton & Co., Manufacturer* «f Lam- 
phino Oil, Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, Oil Lamps, &c. * vel 
grateful for favors hitherto received. Respectful.y acquaint tbeir 
friends and the public that they have a good assortment ot lamps 
| of all kinds, from one dollar upwards to suit the emergency o» tne 
times. They therefore respectfully invite those who arc desir 
of studying economy in ligb ing their stoies, houses, fitc., by tn 
mo.t brilliant and cheap light, to call and examine their ntatsub. 
Stantial, and well manufactured lamp., which bare I 1 ™ 

*al satisfaction to the many thousands who cow use them. Re- 
member that by adopting these lamps, you have a better Jigbt, an i 
save on an average 50 per cent. They would k.so say to t P 
lie, that they can always depend upon a first rate article of La 
phene O.l, and Spirit Gas, at Sc„. 

560. South Market street. 
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POETRY. 


From the Knickerbocker. 

• THE TEACHING OF THE DEAD. 

*1 fe*l that the dead hare confined a bleating on me, by helping me to 
think rightly of the world. 

Bey. Orrflte On way. 

Call’st thou the dead, teachers ? 

Must we come, 

And si? among the clods, and lay our ear 
To damp crannies of the loathsome tomb; 

And listen for their lore ? There hreathes no sound 
Front all those stem and stonerbonnd sepulchres. 
Save that through rustling grass, the low winds sweep 
And stir the branches of yon dark -browed pines. 

In sullen undulation. 

Yet, thon say’st, 

The dead are teachers. 

Would they stretch their hands 
And on our tablets write one pencil -trace. 

How would we hoard it in our heart of hearts! 

All motionless ! All passionless ! All mute ! 

Oh, Silence, twin with Wisdom ! I would press 
My lip upon yon cradled infant’s grave. 

And drink the murmer of its smitten bloom. 

A mother’s young pride in her beautiful, 

Laid low ! Laid low ! How slight the aspen-stem 
Hound which her heart’s joys twined ! Ours too are 
frail. 

Like hers. The flowret in the reaper’s path 
Hath as good hope to greet the golden morn. 

Read I thy lesson right, my little one ? 

Lo, by thy side the strong man sleepeth well, 

. The tall, proud man, who towered like Israel’s king. 
With head above the people. Yet, his wail. 

Was it not weak, as thine, when Death launched home 
The fatal arrow ? ‘Dust to dust !’ should be 
The mournful watch- word of the born of earth, 

And the deep teaching of such lonely creed 
Best cometh from the dead. 

,Ah, let me kneel 

Here, on this mound, where sleeps my early friend, 
And wait her words, in lowliness of soul. 

Speakest thou not to me ? — thou, whose loving voice 
Gav’st the sweet key-tone to onr fond discourses, 

When lost in lonely haunts, we wandered loog. 
Shunning the crowd? 

Dear as thou wert to me. 

In that cementing time, when school-day sports 
Make lasting sisterhood, even now, it seems 
I loved thee not enough. Say, was it so, 

My lost companion? Were there tender words 
I might have said to thee, yet said them not? 

Where there not higher flights of gloriously thought. 
And nobler trophies on life’s rugged steep. 

To which l might have nrged thee? ' 

Blind! and weak! 

I thought to have thee ever by my side: 

Afed so the hours swept by, till thou didst spread 
A hidden wing, and prove thine angel- birth. 

Oh, teach me, with a firmer gnisp, to seize 
The passing day, nor with omitted deeds, 

Nor the defrauded sympathies of love, 

Load the uncertain future. Ss thy tomb 
Shall be my blest instructor, and I’ll go 
Sadder, yet wiser, to my work again. 

Amid the changeful ministries sf life. 

^ L. H. S. 

WINTER. 

■r mrs. sraotmrrEr. 

••I deem thee not unlovely — though thou com'st 
With a stern visage. To the tuneless bird— 

The tender flow’ret— -the rejoicing stream. 

Thy discipline is harsh. But unto man 
Methinks thoo hast a kindlier ministry— 

The lengthened eve is full of fire-sides joys. 

And deathless linking of warm heart to' heart ; 

20 that the hoarse stream passes by unheard. 

Karth rob’d in white, a peaceful Sab’bath holds. 

Vod keepeth silence at the Maker’s feet. 

Mteceaseth from the harrowing of the plough. 


And from the harvest shouting. 

“Man should rest 

Thus from his fevered passions — and exhale 
The unbreathed carbon of his festering thought 
And drink in holy health. As the tossed bark 
Doth seek the shelter of some quiet bay 
To trim its shattered cordage .and repair 
its riven sails— so should the toil-worm mind 
Refit for time’s rou*h voyage. Man, perchance, , 
Soured by the world’s sharp commerce, or im-| 
pair’d 1 

By the wild wanderingsof his summer way. 

Turns like a truant scholar toward his home. 

And yields his nature to sweet influences 
That purify and save. 

The rudy boy. . 

Comes with his shouting school-mates from their I 
sport 1 

On the smooth frozen lake, as the first star 
Hangs pure, and cold, its silver crescent forth; 

And throwing offhisjikates, with boisterons glee 
Hastes to his mother* side. Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls, 

Ami draws him ifearer, and, with gentle voice, 

Asks of bin lessons— while her lifted heart 
Solicita silently the 8irfc of Heaven 
To bless the lad. 

♦•The timid infant learns 
Better to love its father — longer sits 
Upon his knee, and with velvet lip 
Prims on his brow each language as the tongue 
Hath never spoken. 

“Come thou to life’s fbast. 

With dove-eyed meekness and bland charity— 

And thoushalr find even winter’s rugged blast 
The minstrel-teacher of the well-tuned soul; 

And when the last drop of its cup is drained, 

' Arising with a song of praise, go up 
To the eternal banquet.” 

THE ANGEL'S WING 
There is a German tradition that when a sudden 
silence takes place in a company, an angel at the mo- 
ment makes a circuit nmonag them and the first person 
who breaks the silence is supposed to have been touch- 
ed by the wing of the passing seraph. 

And why should wisdom smile at this? 

Are not those perfect beings nigh 
To witness and to sham onr bliss. 

To hear and hush the secret sigh? 

Yes. they may Heaven’s solace bring. 

Then scorn not thon, the Angel’s Wing? 

Thou * who alone, thyielf dost deem, 

A solitary in thy gritf— 

List ! soft as footfall of a dream, 

Come one to bear the sweet relief; 

And fled is all thy hoarded care. 

The passing Seraph *s Wing is there! 

Thou, who, forgiven, lost possess 
The penitent’s intense delight, 

Whfu the dark elond sf guilt’s distress 
Reveals to thee its edge of light— 

Think ! as unhallowed tempests fly. 

Thy soul is touched^ the Wing is nigh! 

And thou, of contemplative mood 
Who dost at eve in wild woods stray, 
w here nought of this World may intrude 
Where fancy might in others play. 


And hearest the voice which zephyr flings— 
No! *tis the rush of Angel Wings. 

Oh, I bav e paused a space as'twere. 
Bewildering thoughts to gather up— 

To put aside the draught of care 
And taste of mind’s exalted cup: 

Nor knew what o’er my soul could bring. 
Such eafcnness was the Seraph’s Wing, 

When brooding tempters caused me shame, 
And in its company of sin 
My spirit sate— the Angel came, 

And swept with wings the heart within 


A moment made its circuit there 
And broke my silence into prayer. 

I knelt beside my precious boy, 

Who went at childhood ’s fairy time. 

My hope, my life, my being’s joy— 

From this to Love’s unclouded clime; 

And while around wept pitying men, 

I joyed— the Aogel touched me then! 

And oh when at my own last hour 
The world recedes and follies fly, 

That near me with supporting powers 
Might plume some herald of the sky— 

And while of victory I 3 ing, 

Bear me away on upward Wing! Tatpan. 


RETROSPECTION. 

Frrm the Knickerbocker. 

Orr Memory turns to vanisbedday^ 
Despite of present pain, * 

And in their sunshine fancy plays. 

Till they seem ours again; 

With all their unalloyed content. 

With friends sincerely prized. 

With joyous heart and innocent. 

And hopes ur realized. 

Before we jostled with the crowd 
That ne’er for others feel. 

When every thought we spoke aloud. 
Uncareful to conceal. 

For then, unlearned in worldly art. 

Too credulous, we deemed 
That every one was in the heart 
As honest as he seemed. 

But Time hnth in his ceaseless tread 
Unhappy changes wrought. 

And we have lived to doubt and dread. 

By disappointments taught. 

We once had friends, but now must weep 
They are no longer ours ; 

They sleep, where tye at last shall sleep, 
Among the perished flowers. 

The gentle and the beautiful. 

The manly and the brave. 

Are mouldering now within the dull. 
Inexorable grave! 

A chill hath o'er our feelings come. 

And o’er onr hearts a blight; 

Unblessed and cheerless is the home 
That once was our delight ; 

For they are gone, the cherished pride 
And pleasure of onr days ; 

How happy were we by their side. 

To listen and to praise ! 

And sorrow oft, with poignant sting, 

A tribute tear will claim. 

As we behold each treasured thing 
Familiar with their name. 

When twilight, herald of repose. 

Attends the snn to rest, 

A sable robe she gently thrown 
O’er the empurpled west. 

We dedicate that solemn bout 
To those love could not save. 

And yielding to affliction’s power. 

We visit oft their grave. 

The sod hath felt onr deep distress. 

The zepyhr borne our sigh. 

That all their worth and loveliness 
Is but a memory ! 

J. J. 
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-Semi l a corle. 


Tranquil Ire per virtutem pntet onica vitre.-Juv. Sat. 

THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

B&AWH FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

No. IX. 

[continued from page 145.] 

That Freemasonry was introduced into Scotland 
by those architects whrt built the abby of Kilwinning 
i® manifest, not only from those authentic documents, 
by which the existence of the Kilwinning lodj;e has 
been traced back as far as the end of the fifteenth 
century, but by other collateral arguments, which 
amount almost to a demonstiation. In every coun- 
try where the temporal and spiritual jurisdiction of I 
the Pope was acknowledged, there was a continual 
demand, particularly during the twelfth century, for 
operative marons, proportional to the piety of the in- 
habitants, and the opulence of their ecclesiastical 
establishments: and there was no kingdofn in Europe 
wheie the zeal of the inhabitants for popery was more 
anient, where kings and nobles were more liberal to 
tbe clergy, and where, of consequence, the church 
jwas more richly endowed, than in Scotland(o). The 
demand, therefore, for elegant cathedrals and ingen- 
ious artists, must have been proportionally greater 
than in other countr ies, and that demand could be 
supplied only from the trading association on the 
continent. When we consider. In addition to these 
(acts, that this association monopolized the building 
of religious structures in Christendom; we are author- 
ised to conclude, that those numerous and elegant ruins 
which still adorn the villages of Scotland, were erected 
by foreign masons, who introduced into this Island the 
custom of their ord er(b). 

It was probab’y about this time, also, that Free- 
masonry was introduced into England; but, whether] 
the English received it from the Scotch masons at* 
Kilwinning, or from othef brethren who had arrived 
froirf the continent, there is no method of determining 
TheFraternity in England, however, maintain, that 
Proto-Martyr, was state first 


and that its jurisdiction over the other lodges 
in England has been invariably icknowledged by the 
whole fraternity. But this argument only proves 
that York was the birth place of freemasonry in Eng- 
land. It brings no additional evidence in support of] 
the improbable stories about St. Alban, Atbelstane, 
and Edwin. If the antiquity of Treemasonry in Brit- 
ain can be defended only by the forgery of silly and 
uninteresting stories, it does not leserveto be defen- 
ded at all. Those who invent md propagate such 
tales, do not, surely, consider lha they bring discredit 
upon their ordei by the warmth of their zeal ; and 
that, by supporting what is false, they debar thinking 
men from believing what is true. 

After the establishment of the lilwinniog and. York 
lodges, the principles of Freemasonry were tapidly 
diffused throughout both kingdons, and several lodg- 
es were erected in different parti of the island. As 
all these derived their authority and existence from 
the tw© mother lodges, they Were likewise under their 
jurisdiction and control ; anl wlen any differences 
arose, which were connected with the art of building 
they were referred to the general meetings of the 
fraternity, which were always held at Kilwinning or 
York. In this manner did Freemasonry flourish for 
a while in Britain, when it was completely abolished 
in every part of the world. But even here it was 
doomed to suffer a long and serious decline, and to 
experience thsmlwrotte *4»©mion of advancement 
and decay, which mark the history of every human 
institution. And though during several centuries after 
the importa ion of Freemasonty into Britain, the 
brethren of the order held tb«r public assemblies, 
and were sometimes prohibited from meeting by the 
interference of the legislature, it can scarcely be said 
that it attracted general attention till the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. Tit© causes of this re- 
markable retardation which the progress of masonry 
experienced, is by no means difficult to discover. In 
consequence of the important privHfeges which the| 
order received from the church orRome, *mahy*cljo9e j 
the profession of an architect. Which, though at all j 
times, an honourable employment, was pftrtictftarty 
in the highest request durirg the middle agea. On 
this aceopnt, the bpdyof operative mason! increased 
to such a decree, and the rage, as well kS the ne- 


aistent, also, with several historical events which rest 
upon indubitable evidence(e). In support of these, 
opinions, indeed, it is alleged, that no other lodge has 
laid claim to greater antiquity than that of York, 


St. Alban, the Proto-Martyr, was state first who 

brought masonry to Britain(c); that th$ brethren re. J cessify cf religio us edfines, was so much diminished 
ceivcd a charter from King Athelstane, and. that.*. his that a more than sufficient number of hinds could, 
brother Edwin summoned all tho lodges ffc me©t at *_at any ume, 6© procured lor supplying the demands 
York, which formed the first Grand Lodge of Eng-. 0 f the church, and of pious tidrvidnals. And, as there 
•4and(<f). But these are merely assertions, not onljn was now no scarcity of architect, the very reason which 
incapable of proof from^autheutic^history, but #incmi^ piompted the church to protect the fraternity, no long- 
*‘ 1 1 1 * er existed; they, .therefore, withdrew from them that 

patronage, and these favotrs which they had spon- 
tuneously pro fe red, and denied them even the liberty 
of holding the hr tf cret assemblies, — the unalienable 
privilege of every free-born community* But these 
were not the only cause which produced such a strik- 
ing change in the conduct of the church to the ma- 
sonic ord< f. We have already mentioned, that tbe 
spirit of Freernaeonry was hostile to the principles ef| 
the chnrch of Rome. The intention of the one was 
to enlighten the mind; the object and policy of the 
other to retain it in ignorance. When ¥ reemasonry 
flourished, the power of the church mupt have decayed 
The jealousy of the latter, therefore was arroused; and 
as the eivil power in England and Scotland, was 
almost always in the hands of ecclesiastics, the church 
and the state were both combined against the princi- 


(a) The church .possessed shove one half of ti© property in ihc 
Vhifdoia. Robert ton’* History of Scotland, vol. I pp. 137, 6$. 

£ 69 . 

(b) 21t is a curious fact, that one of those towns where there 
is as elegant abby. which was built in ihe twelfth century 

’ the author of this work Was often heard that it was erected by a 
company of industrious roes who spoke in a foreign language, 
and lived separately from the town’s people. Arid stone 
are still told about their petty quarrels with the inhabi- 
tants. ‘ c 1 • 

(el About die end of the third century... 

(dl A. D. 926. Preston's Illustrations of Mu*0f»ry, p. 14 
fimttn’s Use and Abuse ©f Freemasonry, p. 91. Freemason’ 
Calendar 1778. 

(e) See Dr* Plot’s Natural History of Staffordshire chap, via 

A* Mill*. • 


pies and practice of Freemasonry, ( f) Along with 
these causes, the domestic and "bloody wars which 
convulsed the two kingdoms from the thiileenth to be 
to the seventeeth century, conspired in a great decree 
to produce that decline in the fraternity for which wc 
have been atfempthing to account. 

But notwithstanding these unfavourable circum- 
stances, Freemasonry seems to have flourished, and 
attracted the attention of the public in the reign 
of Henry VI. who when a minor, ascended the throb© 
of England in 1422. In the third yeat of his reign, 
indeed the parliament passed a severe act against the 
fraternity, at the instigation of Henry Beaufort, Bish- 
op of Winchester, who was then entrusted with the 
education of the young king. They enacted that :he 
masons should np longer hold their chapters and «w- 
nual assemblies; that those who summoned such 
chapters and assemblies should be considered as felons 
and that those who resorted to them should be fined 
and imprisoned(g-). But it would appear that tf)^« 
act was never put in execution; for, in the year 142&1 
about five years after it w«U framed a respectable lodge 
was held at Canterbury, Under the patronage of the 
Arch Bishop hiniselfi(/i). When King Henry was hble 
to take into his own hands the government of his king- 
dom, and to form an opinion of his own respecting' the 
use and tendency of the masonic fraternity, in order 
to atone for the rigorous conduct of his parliament, ho 
not only permitted the Older to hold their meeting* 

wicllUUl limlcatntimi, D lit honored tho lodgo by bit 

presence as a brother. Before he was initiated, how- 
ever, into the mysteries of the order, he seems to harfe 
examined with scrupulous care the nature of the in- ’ 
stitution, and to have perused the charges and reguta 
tions of the fraternity, as collected from their ancient ‘ 
records. Thffse facts are contained in a record written 
in th® reign ofhi9 successor, Edward IV. and con- ' 
firmed Hy a manuscript in King Henry’s own haml 
Writing, which is familiar to every person who ha* 
studied the history of our order(i). This manuscript 1 
eonslfcts of questions and answer concerning the nature 
arid tendency of Fremasonry and seems to be the re- 
sult of the kirigs examination of some of the brethren 
before he became a member of the fraternity. It Vm 
piocured from the Bodlean library by the celebrated 
Mr. Locke, which was transmitted to the Earl* of 

(0 As#t proof uf the hostility of the church of Rome to secret 
association* which pretended te enlighten the mind, was men- 
tioned (p 33. supra) its treatment of the Academy of Secret® 
instituted in the sixteenth century fur the advancement of Phy* 
sical Sciences. When a locil and temporary institution drew 
!do*n the vengence of the Ronan See, what must have been jb® 
conduct to a lodge of masons?A farther account of the Academy 
of Secrets mav be found in Pri« slly’s History of Vision vol. 2. 

(g) Henry VI. chap. i. A. D. 1425. see Ruff head's Statute*. 
Dr. Plot's Natural History of Staffordshire, chap. vtii. p; 3l£» '• 

(h) Manuscript Register of William Mol&rt, prior of Cant®*- 
bury, p. 28. entit!o<t, Liberatin gmcralis Dtmint Gulielmiy pri- 
ori8 Ecclesiaoe Christ's Cuntuarensis, erga festum natlis* Dam- 
1429. In this register are mentioned the. names of the master* 
wardens, and other members of the lodge. 

(i) we have hitherto been careful to bring forward no facts uy©» 
the sole evidence of the records, or the opinions of Free- 
masons;- such evidence, indeed, can never satisfy the mind® of 

i ihe uninitiated public. But whet the«e records contain facie, 

! the fhbricaiion o. which coulJbe of no service to he fraternity, 
they may, in this case, be m illed to credit: or, when fact® 
which do reflect honor upon their order, are confirmed by ’ 4w- 
drncc from another quarter, the tnth >rtty of (he record entitle® 

| them to a still greater degree of credit. With respect to- 4 he 
I (kets mentioned in the text, we have not merely the authority . 

I of the record and manuscript afloded to, but we naye proof AM 
I there was no eollunn in ihe cm* ; foe tbe record it uMkIm 
in the book of constitutions by Dr* Andersen* who Mi neither 
seen nor oeard of the manuscript . , . 
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Pembroke, with several explanatory notcs( j). In the 
title of the manuscript* it is said to have been faithful- 
ly copied from the hand writing of King Henry VI. 
by John Leland, antiquarian, who, according to Mr 
Loeke, was the celebrated antiquary ol that name who 
lived in the sixteenth century, and was appointed by 
King Henry VII. at the dissolution of monasteries, to 
search for, and save such books as were worthy of I 
preservation. As this manuscr ipt was originally prin- 
ted- at Frankfort, I was led to inquire what grounds 
there were for believing that the explanatory notes, 
and the letter to the Earl of Pembroke which accom 
pany it were the production pf Mr. Locke. But 1 
found that this had uniformly been taken for granted 
by. every writer on the subject, though the c rcumstance 
is pot mentioned in the folio edition of Mr. Locke s 
works. The style of the letter however, and the acute- 
ness of the annotations, resemble so much that philos- 
pher's manner of writing, and the letter is so descript- 
ive of Mr. Locke’s real situation at the time when 
it .was written, that it is impossible to deny their authen- 
ticity. In the letter itself, which is dated 6th May 
1606, Mr. Locke remarks that he comjmsed the notes 
for the sake of Lady Mitshnm, who was become very 
fond of masonry, and that the manuscript had so much 
excited his own curosity, that he was determined to 
ftpter into the fraternity the next time he weir to Lon- 
don, which, he adds, will be very soon. Now Mr. 
.Locke was at this time residing at Oates, the country 
seat of Sir Frances Masham, as appears hy one of h\< 
letters to Mr. Molyneaux, which is d »ted Oates, March 
30 th, 169G: and it appears, that he actually went to 
Xmiulon a short time after the 6th < f May; for another 
letter to the same gentleman is dated, London 2d 
}uiy, i693(Arj. Notwithstanding these facts. Dr. Plo? 

• maintains that Freemasonry was not patronised bv 
King Henry VI .ft) and that those who have supporte 1 

^different opinion, were ignoraut of the laws an 1 
chronicles of their own country. Dr- Plot may have 

• been a good chemist and natural historian, but when 
„our readers hear upon what foundation he has estab- 
lished his opinion, they will ag*re with us in tliinkin : 
that he was a b id logician. He observes, that an act 
was passed in the king’s minority, prohibiting all gen 
eral assemblies and chapters of Freemasons, atyl that 
as this act was not repealed till 1562, by 5th Elizabeth, 
cViap 4. ifwas impossible that rroonnsonry ennhl be 
'patronized in the same reign iu which it was prohihi- 

/ ted. The fact is, that the act was not repealed by 5fh 
4 Elizabeth. chap. 4. which does not contain a single 
word about Freemasons. If Dr. Plot’s argument. 

4 therefore, proves any ‘.hing, it would prove that Free 
t ’’ mason rv has not been patronised si nc$ the reign of| 
Henry VI. for that act has never yet bfceq repealed 
I But supposing that it was repealed , the. » rohibiroty 
1 statute, in Henry’s reign might never barye ^eif-in- 
edition, is as verv often; and Dr. Plot “bjmself/:*- 
* marks, that the act 5rh Elizabeth was. not observed 
jjt is plam, therefore, that in«5t a 1 of hieng impossible 
it ishjgbly probable that Kin ; Henry .patronized the 
; fra’orriby. When they weie persecute 1 by his paiTw 

• meat, he was onlv three years of age, -and could neith- 
er approve nor disapprove of its sentence; and it 
wan very natural, when he came to the years of .mat- 
urity, that he should undo i deed which his parliament 

’ had dishonourably done.. 


CHARACTER. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is generally 


Child. Iliave aa occupation, but I don’t like it, and 
would lather do something else. 

President. Whit is your occupation then? 

Child. I was a musician. I played the organ in the 

known, in no way , reposing. He waa of midlife . Il ' 9 . tire f ,me '° be , a, > **J tens .twisting a iian- 
staturo. strong and coarsely made, witli harsh and se- d L e ’ an< ^. hearm S tin same tunes. And then, instead 
vere features', indicative, however, of much natural . ^nly vexes them, and one gets 
sagacity and depth of thought. His eyes were gray I notb,,,f ?- / ■ carpenter . or any thing else, 

andjiiereiug. his nese-large in proportion to his other t o puTUu apjre.f.cetn a lradeT ^ 

'His manner of shaking, when he had the purpose L? ( £* !’„h ‘i'T '?J° ^ 

to make himself distinctly understood, was energetic /A' „ ’ a °, f”? ^ < J r ’ 

and foreilile, though neither graceful nor eloquent.-! K"!* •»««». ««er to Icwd. Bn I don t like the 

No man could on such occasion put his meaning n o - 1 1 ! SIC ' s ? . . J 11 ' 11 '^ r .° ‘J 1 } ^ e . s ,° ni e wor K : 

fewer aud more decisive words. But when, as it often j but si,,d 1 t0 ° t,e; 90 1 b f** ed 1 ,or » ■ Wl- 

happened, he had a mind to play the cator, for the I CX ,he "Lw^f 90me brejd - and ^ down to sleep 
benefit of the people’s ears, with out enlightening & i ^ , . . 

their understanding, Cromwell was wont to yeil hisL. A dry W9<:ub "‘ wom ; m , ’ erc m:,dc h . cr 
meaning, or that which seemed to he his meaning, in * i'L" ” ««!»- plont.lulljr »dor. S - 

snch a mist of wools, surrounding it with so many e \' nth 11 ,w n *» '*: She aJyancert towards the bar. 
exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it with such 
a labyrinth of partnthy-;es, that though one of the 
most shrewd in England, he was perhaps one of the] 
most unintelligble speakers that ever perplexed an 
audience. It la * ’oik been said by the historian, 
that a collection o* the Protector’s speeches would 
make, with a few exceptions, the most nom e ish » 
book in the world- but he ought to have added, that 
nothing could be more nervous,' concise, and intel- 
ligible, than what he really intended should be under- 
stood. 

Tt mis also remarked of Cromwell, that though 
born of a good fanily, both by father and mother, and 
although- he had tlw usual opportunities of education 
and breeding, connected with such an advantage, the 
fanatic democratic rulercould never acquire, or else 
disdained ro practice tlie courtesies usually exercised 
among rhe higher classes, in their intercourse with 
each other. His demennouyvas blunt, and sometimes 
might be term’d cliwnish, yfttherewas in his language 
and manner, a force and energy corresponding to his 
character, which increased awe, if not impose a respect: 
and there was evea times when that dark and subtle 
spirit expanded itself, so as almost to conciliate af- 
fection. The turn for humour, which displayed itself 
bv fits* was broad, and of a low, character, Some- 
iliing, there was in his disposition congenial to that 
of his countrymen; a contempt of folly, a hatred of| 
affectation, and a dislike of ceremony, which joined 
to the strong intrinsic qualities of sense and courage; 
male him in many respects not an unfit representative 
for the Pern r- <:y of Engl, it 1. 

- His religion must always be a subject of much 
doubt, and pmbably of doubt which he himself could 
hardly have cleared up. Unquestionably there was 


[to.be coIttinued.] 
rij>i wav firot brinted at Fra 


This Manuarnat was firot brinted at FrankGrt in 1748, an 
»'Wfi«f#arda ro-prinied is the Loodon Gentleman's Mur zine fo 
47W. It mav b s. eu in 4h« bv« * of Leiaml, Heurne, and Wood 
.8v«». Oxord, 1772, vnl. i pp 9ii, !04. Appendix, No. viit.; in Pr«- 
ten’s liluaira’ions of Masonry, p 110. aud in Durmott’s Atiim*n 
Rezoo, p. xiv. 

fk) Locke’s W'trks. folio, vol 3. 
w (!) Nan r il Hisioro of SufT(»-isbire,cap viii. p. 81. 
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CEREMONY. 


’ * It is remarked by some writer that excesfl of cere- 
^mony shows want of good breeding.’ This is true. 
•wThere is nothing so tio iblesome as overdone polite- 
ness; it is worse than an overdone beef steak. A trtte- 
we ^ bred »nao makes every parson round him feel at 
’* «sse; he doesuot throw civilities abour him withn sho- 
nsr toss compliments in a bundle, as he would hav 
with s pitchfork. There is no evil under the sun more 
• intolerable than ultra politeness* 


e l 

d; Vt ng a rhreatenvig look at the little malefactor, who 
assumed a sulky mien, and began to roll liis red cap be- 
tween h s hands. This was Madame Papelon, the mo- 
ther of the boy, and she immediately began in a sour 
and shrill voice:— -'Look at the little vagahond, who 
dares to rebel against the author of his life, and pre- 
tends to teach mewhat is best for him! Where’s the 
re-p.*ci which every honest son owes in Franco to lii* 
v.ruous and legitinate parents?” 

P -csidcnt. Why do you refuse to give your son a 
trade? 

W m m. I have given him something better; I have 
t night him one of the arts, the art of his father and of 
his moth r— a noble and glorious art — the artofmnsic. 
But the little wretch refuses to take to it, and would ra- 
ther be a mechanic, it seems, than an artist. Little 
fool f 

Ch'dd. A pretty artist, to twist an organ from morning 
til) night! Oil, t is so tiresome. If it was only a spit 
I might learn to be a cook one day, and get a place as 
kitchen- bov. when T was a bit bigger. 

I Vot. an. (with a look of the most profound contempt). 
If it isn't enough to make heaven and earth blush to 
hear such sentiments. 

President. These are honourable sentiments, and k 
is you who ought to blu^h 

lVnm^n x (in ut er' astonishment). Iley? Whut is 
that you say? I! * 

President Yes, you. The child, young as he is, 
feels the want of le:i$=pjug something that may enable 
him to get a livelihood, *nd you oppose so excellent an 
impulse, wishing him to continue a wretched pursuit, 
which can only lea 1 him to become a beggar anil a 
vagabond, 

\V man. Well, fo he sure! As if one hadn't a li* 
«r» ilia uCa ..rimn i * i • • ! ce n c c fro m th e po } i i,*e to si n g i i) t li c st ree ts. The king 

m..1 wheiHi'isLiatunil tlfnper! from xi„.,ing n m frnm making 

Prr.'ifent. Your child has been arrested ns a vaga- 
hond, he is a minor, and thei Jav^ yuthorisps the tribunal 

y lVomofft *P.He child is no rArrffr ‘fis* long as hjs father 
1 know the law weli as you, and insisf on Ha- 
ir h »v. . ■ 



probalvVjudge Ifim and others of t Ifb .of fhp sfuue age,, 
most truly, if wo Smijwbe * Hat their religious profes* 
sions were paif.ly ii ftq|Miti;rl|^i their •ftwribraast, porfl^ 
Assumed in compliant wi^h their owinrinterBst.. Aqd 
so ingenious is the htunan heart in deceiving* itselfl 
as well as -others, that it is proboble neither Crom w^lf 
himself, nor- those rpakiug ahpilar pretensions 16 
distinguisheiF pietyv could - exactly; have fixed t^e 
point not at wliich their enthusiasm terminated; .and 
ther hypocrisyconimentfed; or r.ither, it was a pVlpt 
nor fixed in itseli; but fluctuating with the state of] 
health, of good and bad fortune, of high or low spir- 
its, affecting the individual at the period. 


MISCELLANY. 

SCfiNEIN A POLICE OFFICE. 

A child, of ten years old, of;a mild and interesting 
countenance, was placed at the bar. His meagre limbs 
were covered hv the ample ccB>on;e of unbleached lin- 
en. the usual uniform of the young prisoners. T4ie 
C'inv's of which he wait accused were mendicity- and 

vagabondage-. ... f > . - , - ^ . f 

President. You had no regular occupation it seems, 
and 8o you went a-beggrng?? 


jive**. 

"y/!lg my b »y. ^ 

'.P'ry.nnn’. tleHnall bo given up tb you ifyou prom- 
lij c hi put! njnv apprentice to a trade, 
f. Woman. Oh. that Papelon was here! He would 
^ knowhow to obtain justice. How unfortunate that he 
hoflld just happen to be on his circuit through the pro- 
vin res{ 

• President. Will you engage to dd what justice re- 
quires of you! 

Woman. The most I can do is to buy a monkey for 
hi^ Will that satisfy you? 

Chi l . No, 1 don’t want a monkey, I war.t to learn to - 
rc.iu „ind write. 

W'»mon. What need have yon of learning to read, 
you Irtle ragamuffin, as long aslcan teach you your 
son ,,t * ? 

C id. Well but I w'on’t sing. 

President. The court acquits your chief, and by vir- 
tu® of power which the law gives us, wc shall order 
ti.at oe be educated till the age of sixteen, in the prison 

srh^l- 

C td (in a tone of reproach to his mother). There' 
I.m la 1 of that; now I shall learn something. 

Mad ime Papelon was most vociferbus iu her exefa- 
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inations against the wise decision of the magistrate, till [salaries, and wonder at robbing you. Not to go 

one of the municipal guards took her by the arm and when you are tired and sleepy, because “it is not 

«_ji . n n _u_ Tn vmiraP.rVQnlH li»a (nr won 


led her out of the office. “Yes, I’m going.” she ex 
claimed, half choked with rage, but I shall go this in- 
stant to my poet, and < rder him to draw up an appeal 
against this revolting sentence.” 

11 O >f fe . - ’ ’ 

The editor of the New York Star, thus feelingly 
discourses of, and beauhfuly ffkutrruc^dimestic happi- 
ness. ; < *4* 

He who ‘tempers the wind tq fre shorn lamb.’ — 
who causes the dew to descend, jtrid the -earth to bring 
forth i's fruits, will provide for v each created being. 
The pine* on evrth left vacant by ‘death is suppl ed b; 
the birth of the living. Let Man he only industrious 
and frugal, trust to Providence far bread, and his 
children will not want. How many married Men have 
been saved from ruin — from Wing- plunged into bad 
habits, wanton extravagance, and ^chased pleasure by 
the sacred t‘c* which is in wife >hd children? How many 
unhappy dissensions have been reconciled between 
Man and wife, through the powerful inftdfence of at- 
tachment to their offspring! flow* many ^crimes have j 
been prevented by parents, frdni apprehension of en-| 
tailing their infamy on their ch flirei! When we see 
married persons unhappy, avoiding each other, and| 
indulging in perpetual jars, how frequently do we trace j 
the cause to their having no children! What cai> be I 
more gratifying to the just pride of parents, than see- 
ing the tender flower, “ their bed cogpqb al grew,” 
unfolding its beauties, and throwing aroupd them its 
rich perfumes: or in rearing the tender plant, until it 


bed time.’ 4 To make your servants tells lies for you 
and afterwards be angry because they tel! lies for them 
selves. To tell your own secrets, and believe other 
people will keep them. To render a man service vol- 
untarily, and expect him to be grateful for it. To ex- 
pect to make people honest by hardening them in a jail, 
and afterwards sending them adrift without the means 
i»f getting work. To fancy a thing is cheap because 
a low price is asked for it. To saj that a man is cha- 
ritable because he subscribes to at hospital. To keep 
a dog or a cat on short allowance, ind complain of its 
being a thief. To degrade hutnai nature in the hope 
of improving it. To praise the beauty of a - woman’s 
hair before yon know whether it did not once belong 
to somebody else. To expect that your tradespeople 
will give vou long credit if they generally see you in 
shabby clothes. To arrive at the age of fifty, and be 
surprised at any vice, folly, or absurdity, their fellow- 
creatures may he guilty of. 


BROKKR. 

The originmf this word is contested; some derive it 
from the French broyer , “to prinl; others from hroca- 
der , to cavil or risrgU; others deluce broker from a 
trade broken, and that from the Scxon broc, “ misfor- 
tune,” which is often the true reason of a man’s break - 
in . Tn which view, a broket is i broken trader, bv 
misfortune; and it is said that none but such were for- 
merly advvtted to that employment. The Jews, Ar 
menians, and Baniahsare the chkfbrokers throughout 
most p uts of the Levant and the Indies. In Persia, 


all affairs are transacted by a sort of brokers, whom 
becomes a noble tree : watered by care and watchful | they call A *dc!a"*\. e. "great takers,” Their form 
attention? When in sickness, wjio smooths your pil- o r contract in buying and selling i» remarkable, being 
low — whoso hand presses more affectionately over done in the prnfoundest silence, only by touching 


your fevered brow than your child’s? And when on 
the confines of eternity, whom d$ we enfold in our 
parting embrace and parting benediction more a/fect ion 


each other’s fingers:— The buyer, loosening his panic- 
W»,or g rdle spreads if on its knee;md he and the seller, 
hav jig their hands underneath, by the intercourse o 


ately t'ian our children? What jean t>e more desolate the fingers, m irk the price of (rounds, shillings, &c. 
than age sinking into the the grafe unmottrned, solim- 1 demanded, offered, and at length igreed on. When 
ry, an l childless? How earnestly did raj* ihMhers in | the seller takes the buyer’s whole hand, it denotes a 
in Israel priy to the Lord to take frfMffcthpftv the curse thousand, and as many times he squeezes it, as many 
ofbarreness? \ ' /* I thousand pago Is or roupees, according to the specie^ 

forcibly smig fcwH iiKtkm beautiful 1 in question demanded; when b* only takes the five fin- 
etned m ar rW n a recent) gere, it rtenotes five hundred; and when only one, unc 


1 was never more 

results of a well governed marriige^ ^Jun'qn 

occasion in* my own family. Amnrn&^thf anniversa - 1 hundred; taking only half a finger, to the second joint 

‘ ‘ denotes fifty: the small end of the finger, to the first 

joint, stan Is for ten. 

A SAVING OF FIVE PENCE A-DAY. 


rie3 of joyful events and Provide Ha^blet^ngs, to he 
jg-ratefully remembered and celehisiffcj, first. in impor- 
tance is my wedding day — the tjriy iwhlfelr/of alt oth- 
ers, changes our relations 4r> life.**' Ip tit ones al- 
ways kepi count of the arrival bf&haf, div os their 
jubilee: and in their holiday attlfe. w’rthffuniling, jo- 
cund face, they came from.schi^l to offer ihebr^cou- 
gratulations, and celebra e the gfi niyersar.jfQnf; spoke 
a new pice; and another had a flew Song; ^1f|jrd. 
some offering of a flower or some v 6nmf^imeptc >nd 
when the whole six, with rosy aheek* 
eyes surraundel the dinner tablrif'anuf 
with their gi ns of foaming cJnhiuMH'n '^trr. \in-’ 
dulgenee granted bi>t tjiicea year) in $srjk UJTfypddpg 
Ike and continued hr^pjtinvss of 
er and when looking, on. the^coih^^ ililrfi 
ded them. their hale arid hearth afTpeaV*ftt6e(^1jlt hrrll 
spread board, and the family parry if Mir nr^ it, 
could desist from returning Uiank* t#- the J HJivfr 
.Good, for his hountiful and manifold blessing^ in* fiav- 
r.g reflected these images arouud wg, in healthy ip Jiap- 
piness, and in comfort; and who afforded the mean*, 
giving them instruction, and “daily bread?” - . 

ABSURDITIES^ 

To attempt to brirrow money on the plea of extreme 


^derived during the lour yeufu.Jto had . '40 total 

* member. Previous tc^ tha^aJ^Tie h^d . bftMMty llW' 
pra£tfr:V«f auflnding; aft hi jNtbyieajtirjgf 

di jr/ta '$v^feiic%'|Vr d^,* 1 0^2*5^ p^r, rinuum,- 
nnri which Itt hjai Ay earsjwobl.d antuovi L 0 , 8-? j, 4 ij . 

HeAVou<djK»w > show how tjjjfesifin had Ji^en expended 
tmr?i£r tA of ^ w " n ^- , ^d’ouc years hefffad abstained from all intoxi- 
^Givfr A£JlP c, i^ u 2* prinks.' ’T 'irst; it hacf enabled him to allow an 
'infr^Jn-Suu.ikged father c£3,6s.per annum towards his rent, or in the 
four^ears, <£18. Secondly, he had entered a benefir 
Society, and paid one shillin' smdsevenpence per week 
0P c£4, 4d, per annum. o*c£l6, fis, 4d- for the four 

years. For this payment he secured the folio wingjid- 
vantages, namely, in case of his being disabled Worn 
doing his accustomed work by illness ot accident, the 
society will pay him eighteen shillings per week, until 


poverty. To lo<e money at play, and then fly into a j restored in health: in case of death, his widow or 
passion about It. To ask the publisher of a new pe- rightful heir is entitled to a bonus of $9, besides half 
% nodical how imny copies he sells per week. To ask tire amount paid into the society by the deceased up 
a wine merchant how old his wine is. To make your- j to the time ol his death, with the interest duo thereon 
self generally disagreeable, and wonder that nobody Thirdly* it left him four shillings and ntnepence per 
will visit you. unlessthey gain some palpable advan- 'annum, or nineteen shillings for the four years, to be 
tage by it. To get drunk, and complain the next expended iu ternperence publieatio: • I might fur 
morning ofa headache. To spend your earning on ! tlier be added, that when the sum of 54, had been paid 
liquor, and wonder that you won’t have' a fire tiH No^ | into the society’s funds, no furtber payment would be 
vember. To suppose that reviewers generally read j required, that the contributor would be entitled to all 
more than the title-page of the works they, praise or benefits before enumerated; medicine attendence were 
condemn. To ju3ge of people's piety by theit attend- I ncluded iu the arrangement. His brother, a coach- 
auce at church. To keep your clerks bn miserable [smith, has pursued the .same coupe, fisc the same 


lengh of time, contibuting to his aged father, and provi- 
ding against a day of need.” Reader, how much may 
be done with fivcpcncc a day. 

Mathew Carey and his Wife— I t would be well; 
if young men starting in business, would take heed to 
the good advice conveyed by the cxamplo of Mr. Ca* 
rey and his wife, as displayed in the biographical notice 
contained in the last number of the Merchant’s Maga- 
zine and Commercial Review. Tt appears from this 
that Mr. Carey married a Miss Flahaian, the daughter 
ofa highly respectable citizen of Philadelphia, who, 
like thousands of others, was ruined by his devotion 
to the cause of the principle! of the Revolution. 

She had no dowry but that of prudence, intelli^mcc 
and industry, and these are far richer than any °otheV 
that can be bestowed. She had united herself to a 
man whose whole fortune consisted ofa few hundred 
dollars worth offuruiture, and some back numbers op 
his magazine, comparatively valueless as soofc as the 
work was abandoned. But what of that * Both hm 
baad and^ wife had minds filled with good common 
sense. They had no false pride to retard their efforts 
They were persevering and economical, and together 
they resolved to make their way in the world. "We 
eariy,” says the husband, “formed a determination to 
indulge in no Unnecessrry expense and to mount the 
ladder so slowly, as to run no risk of having to descend. 
What a salutary example is heie written in oneseutenee 
for the young ofonrday ! How altered in the mode 
of beginning the mariiage life now a days. Large 
debts, routes and rounds of fashion, are at once launch- 
ed into, the young couple live on, so long as petty 
shifts, contrivances and expedients will sustain them, 
and the . sink into homeless misery, from -which per- 
chance, they never recover. 

A scholar of Dr. Busby's coming into a parlor 
where the doctor had laid down a fine hunch of grapeo 
for his own eating, takes it up and said aloud. ‘I pub- 
lish the banns between these grapes and my mouth; j& 
any one knows any just cause or impediment whv 
these two should not be joined together, let them de- 
clare it.’ The doctor being in the next room, over- 
heard all that was said: and coming into the school, he 
ordered the boy who had eaten the grapes to be ta- 
ken Hp, or as it was called, horsed on another boy** 

haoU, bur h r fnrm V- pM.ceedCu to th „ d ; g ^ 

phne, he cried out aloud, as the delinquent had doo*. 
‘1 publish the banns between my rod, and this boy’# 
back; if any one knows any just cause or impedi- 
ment why these two should not he joiner!, let them 
declare it.’ ‘I forbid the banns,* cried the boy. Why 
so?’ said the doctor. * Because ihc parties arevot agree* 
replied theMfuy. Which answer so much pleased the 
doctor, who liked U> find any readiness of wit in tite 
scholars, thht he ordered the bey to beset down. 


At a late meeting in Birniugham of aTotal-Abstin- 
ence Society, the following statement was made by a 
working eoach- painter, who was called on his turn to 
speak on the subject of teinoerance. “He had mqd* 

a few calculation*, which he wished to ooi«/hMi*w>,I *;A- Go-iT- ’Cfco*. I'm a ennfe ’coon, implies ‘I nth 
jjviil, the view of showing iht potjnjiiiny had^lW.js.wd'-^r ruined— or lost.’ I once asked the ori- 

gin of 'j Mir" expression, and was very gravely told 1 
4 fi)W<>ws: ' 1 ; ' 

,, ‘There a Captain Martin Scott in the United 

Stateis army who is a remarkable shot with a rifle 

He wak raised, I believe, in Vermount. His faihe 
was so considerable through the State, that even the 
animals where aware of it. He went our one morning 
with his rifle and spying a raccoon upon the uppet 
branches ofa high tree, brought his gun ro his shoul- 
der, when the raccoon perceiving it. raised his paw 
for a parlryvl beg your pardon, mister,’ said the^rao- 
coon, very politely; but may I ask of you if your name 
is Scott? 1 

4 *Ycs,’ replied the captain. 

* ‘Martin Scott’ centinued the raccoon. 

4 ‘Yes,’ replied the captain. 

4 ‘Captain Martin Scott?’ s ill continued theammaL 
4 4 Yes replied the OajXain, ‘Captain Martin Si*ott. # 
4 ‘Ob? then,’ says the animal, *1 may just as well 
come down, for I’m a gone ’Coon. 

4 Thf. Nauohtt Place.* — A Scotch paster recog- 
nised one of his female yxiriahoners sitting by the side 
of the road a little fuddled. ‘Will you just help nie 
up with my bundle, gdde mon? said she as he stoppqd^. 
‘Fie, fie*, Janet,* cried the paster, ‘^o see the like p* 
you iti sic a blight; do 'you know where all drtiqkarjb 
go?* Ay, sure,* said Janet, ‘they just go whar d- drop 
o* gude drink Is to be*gon f ' M 
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For the American Masonic Regi»ter »nd Literary Companion. 

THE HERETIC. 


of 


’Twas the hour of twilight— in the bright cli me 
Italy. Who that has ever seen an Italian sky at sun 
s^t,— can descriho it? The bright assemblage of] 
crimson and purple reflected from the setting sun and 
fallicg cm the varied landscape of that sweet clime, 
forms a scene on which the imagination might long 
dwell with delight. The last rays of that beautiful lu- 
minary were gilding the castle wherein resided the 
noble Count Flodoardo. The light streams gently 
through an open lattice in the back part of the castle, 
and discovers a ladei’s boudior richly furnished. — 
A female form of perfect symmetry is seate 1 near the 
Window with her arm resting on a marhle table, and 
her face buried in her sin ill white hand. The door 
oY the apartment opens, and a light graceful young girl 
of.perhaps fifteen summers attired in a robe of white 
velvet beautifully embroidered, bounds in the room and 
exclaims— 

* “What! Aurelia, not dressed yet — father has twice 
s'umiponcd us to the saloon, and l have been impa- 
tiently waiting for you to call at mv chamber as yon 
passed. I thought yon would chide me for negli- 
gence ; yet here I am, quite ready, while my 
punctual sister has not yet doffed her robe of the after- 
noon.” 

*“ Carolic,” said Aurelia, shaking back her tresses 
tfiat she might look in her sister's face, “has Count 
Peloski arrived ?” 

Corolie’s m irical laugh resounded through til 
chamber, as she exclaimed. “This ftoni our dignified 
sister” but suddenly checking herself why Aurelia 
what ails you ; I declare your cheeks are almost scar- 
let, and your eyes they are so very bright. I verily 

S ieve you have fallen in love with the Count, and 
t too.without ever seeing him. Don your best robe. 

r id arrange your brown tresses and in the mean while 
will descend to the saloon and account for your ab- 
scence to my father by telling him that you had fallen 
asleep before your mirror while surveyingyour charm*, 
%ctid 1 have just awakened you — tnind you, I’ll not 
give one glance of these eyes which the young 
cavaliers swear are so bewitching, to the Count 
first impression* n*.»y he easily worn 

# .jfLbd away the misnhisvou* girl bounded like a 
yQung fawn, leaving Aurelia to her own unpleasant 
^tonights. 

„^The father of these maiden', the noble Count Flo- 
dpardo had inherited from a long train of ancestors, 
with their name, immense wealth. Born and bred in 
Italy, its peculiar religion had been instilled ia his 
mind almost when an infant upon his mother’s bosom 
It.had grown with his growth, and strengthened i^jth 
hjs strength, so that at the age of seventy he was as 
Bigoted a religionist, as could be found In Italy. He 
notpnly reverenced hitt loved the. papal See* with a 
passion amounting to idolatry. When about twenty 
(jve years of age, he had united hirmelfto a daughter 
of the house of Rolandi. She was in every way wor 
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i by the happiness 
l away by the relent- 
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ot on which he might 
In a few years he paid 
his addresses to a lady of respectable though not no 
We family, and wu9 accepted. They were, married 
and the lovely maidens we have introduced to our 
feeders, were her children. But how vain is all earth 
ly happiness, she too made the spirit land her home, 

•oon after the birth ofCoro’ie. 

As we have before stated, Count Flodoardo loved 
hie religion and its Head above all else in the known 
florid. Next in his affec i >n$ came hie lovely daugh- 
tftf. The lady Aurelia, resembled her mother both 
in. personal beauty, and the endowments of her mind 
f>he was now just twenty. Her complexion was very 

fur, which is rarely seen in Italy ? her eyes, the deep 

•st bine (ringed with jetty lashes, and an expression | t item.”' 
of hauteur about her email and finely for Jted mouth, 1 


gave almost a stern cast to her countenance. She 
was generally pale, but it was rather the “the paleness 
of high thought,” than of sickness. Her bio.d high 
brow where “ intellect had set its seal,” was placid 
as the summer’s sky of her own bright clime.- — 
Nor had nature bestowed all upon the Casket, without 
enriching the gem within; she was as intelligent and 
noble minded as she was beautiful. 

Co. olie was a bright joyous creature with laughing 
black eyes and Grecian lips, which slightly parting, 
disclosed teeth of ur.ri vailed whiteness. Her com- 
plexion was dark and rich and her raven hair cluster- 
ed around a pair of lovely shoulders, and fell in shining 
ringlets to her slender waist. She was generous and 
noble to a fault, but lacked that dignity which 
so well became her sister’s; life to her seemed a 
long bright dream of Miss; for always of a happy tem- 
perament, she flung away the bitter and only tasted the 
9weets of life. 

Among the young robles that crowded the brilliant 
assemblies of the Count Flodoardo none approached 
the lady Anrelra with the language of love; not that 
her beauty was unregarded by them but they felt an 
awe in her presence unaccounted for even by them- 
selves. One of those gallant epithets which almost 
invariably calls a Mush of gratified pride to a 
young maidens chee*, was met by her with coldness, 
and a look of gentle reproof in her deep searching 
eyes. 

Things were in this position when it was ru- 
moured that a vung Polish nobleman, the 
Count Poloski, had liken up his residence in Italy and 
was tn appear at a grind entertaiumeut given by the 
Count. 

We left Aurelia inher apartment a prey to unplea 
sant thoughts, and the reader perhaps will guess 
the cause by her own unguarded words to C'oro- 
lie. 

“Ah !” thought Rhe, “bow foolish I have been to 
betray myself to that wild girl, but what are my feel- 
ings? 1 know h mnot myself s trely t ie thru 'hi o( 
rhe Count, a perfect stranger whom I h ive never be- 
hold, could not so hive excited me. Where is now 
my self possession? all — all has left me, and Aurelia 
Flodoardo, the stately woman who has seen princes at 
her feet and rejected them with scorn, is prepared to 
love an unknown foreigner. — O! no it cannot he, I will 
strive to regain my self-possession and none shall knew 
ray weakness.” 

She crossed the apartment and placed her hand on a 
small silver bell, then recollecting herself, she said “no 
1 shall betray by word or look my feelings — I'll be my 
own tire woman this time,” and braiding the ahund int 
t esses, she fastened the plait in a coil upon her head 
as she was wont to wear it, ind placed on her white 
brow a coronet of pearls; thsn hastily throwing over 
her shoulders a robe of pale blue satin confined it to 
herwaist, with a girdle wrought with the same gems, 
tfoft'cast their soft light among her braided ha >. She 
turned to the mirror and ths high born beauty saw an 
image there reflected, thattnight well have becoinrii 
an empress; then with ftpdpitating heart descended 
ro the saloon. Alt there tmodite -and Iveauty— In nu- 
merable lamps, suspended front the ceding, reflected! 
their.light on the richly wtought and profusely orna- 
mented sofas and divans** Statues of .Grecian and 
Roman architecture crowded with the - most rare and 
beautiful exotics, were placed around the vast apart- - 
ment. Tables of the most curious workfnanship 
groaned unde? the costly viands with which they were 
laden — in short all that wealth could procure 
bad beer) prepared by the Count to entertain his 

t y 

Murmnrs ofadmiration ran through the crowd as 
(he Lady A uref a entered. She heeded them not, 
but cast an anxious glance around, and blushed as she 
beheld a tall young foreigner of noble bearing, stand- 
i »g beside her father ; then with a quick nervous mo- 
i in compressed her lips which gave almost an air of| 
aaughtinerfs to her face. The count came forward 
a few steps, and in a tone of gentle reproof chid- 
ed her for tardiness ; then taking her hand said. 

Allow m6 my daughter to present you to the 
Count Peloski. from Poland, who having as it 
vere only caught a glimpse of our country and its 
air daughters; has resolved to take up his residence 
here for some time and become better acquainted with 


The lady bowed haughtily . 


“Nay, nay my diughter, will you not give the 
Count your hand, aid welcome him to our fair coun- 
try.” 

She coldly presented her white hand, and murmur- 
ed a few almost unintelligible words, and then turned 
away. The Pole Allowed her with his eyes, until ac- 
cepting the offered arm of her cousin. Signor Francea- 
] co C'ordona, mingled with the crowd. 

] A week had passtd during which time Peloski saw 
the Lady Aurelia erery evening, either at the assem- 
, blies of her father, <ur those given by their noble neigh- 
bors. He marked herhaughty mien, but his dis- 
cerning eye soon s«tv that she wore it as a mask to 
silence the gay aid flippant young flatterers that 
, would otherwise ha?e surrounded her, and beneath it 
were all those gentler qualities that should adorn her 
sex. 

* “ Well, Aurelia *hat do you think of your hand- 
some foreigner” said F rancesco. as they wc re pacing 
the splendid saloon me evening. “For my part I 
think his queer suit of velvet clasped with such 

Aupetb diamonds, pavors too much of display. 

I wonder ifhe alwnyi wears such apparel, or whether he 
is dressed thus in Itriy, to captivate it > d ark-eyed dauge- 
ters. 

“I surely cannot answer for him,” said she endeav- 
oring to speak carelessly, and 'forcing a smile, 
“ hut pray cousin reach me a boquet from Flora’s gar- 
land ; for certainly ape can spare one.” 

He stepped lightly on the pedestal, and showered 
upon the marble floor a profusion of the lovely 
flowers that were entwined around the statue.— 
The lady culled from {hem her favorites, and the cou- 
sins passed on. 

“Come” said Francesco, let us join that group yon- 
der. See! the Laly Palmcro beckons us, and as 
l live, those splendid pyes of the Count grace her 
coterie. 

“ No, F rancesco I have no desire to do so, but I will 
not detain you ifyou wish to go, said she relinquishing 
his arm. « ‘ 

“ Farewell then my stately cousin, for in truth 
I am almost wearied of thy stud ed air and haughty 
brow : ab ?you need not frown, ’lis the truth.” 

When Francesco left her, she crossed the saloon 
and opening a door that led in a splendid apartment, 
she entered and threw, herself on a low embroidered 
oltamen. She had sat there fot some time, lost in 
thought, and reckless of the time that flew by, when 
she heard her name pronounced in a low musical tone; 
she raised her eyes, and to her utter astonishment, be- 
held the Polish Count with his beaming eyes fixed up- 
on her with a degree of admiration, which brought the 
color to her. pale cheek. 

“Why this intrusion Count Peloski?” 

“Pardon me, noble lady” said the Pole respectfully. 
“I was not aware you were here — the saloon is so 
crowded, and seeing the door «unlv partially closed I 
thought I would enter and breathe the fresh air, 
and was about to retire when l first saw it occupied. 
But tell roe who sweet lady would be contented with 
one glance at thy noble beauty?” 

: She fixed her dark blue eyes intently on his 
free, and he read on her pale brow reproof as she 
said — „ 

I htnjft a mirror that tells me all I wish to know > *- 
bout my person.” 

m * « • . • • » • 

Two long hours had flown, and still the Count lin- 
gered. The Irown had passed from off the lady’s brows, 
and no attempt was made to withdraw the snowy hand 
that rested in his; the conversation had taken a gen- 
tler turn, and kindred beings understood each 
other. 

“We shall be missed from tbp saloon if we tarry 
longer,” said Anrelia rising. 

They entered together, and the sweet contented ex- 
pression that shone in the eyes of the lady, was mark- 
ed l»y all ; the violets of her boquet had disappeared, 
and those placed in the bosom of the Count certainly 
resembled the truants. 

D;nf, weeks, and months had rolled by. In (lie 
mean time Peloski had demanded tlie hand of the 
Lady Aurelia. Tbs old Count previous to his second 
marriage had travelled through a greater part of Ea- 
rope, and while in Poland, had been received and treat- 
ed as his rank deserved by the family who were proud 
ef their untarnished name, which had descended tn 
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them by alongi'me of u^^Jer'^ho'^as^ow ^S^Po* 

Pelo.kfand« younger h |g 

land were the list *cio ■ ' ^ Count received his 

might be the innocent cause, ana g«ivc Y 
as fruitless. , _ evening in their 

when suddenly with a resolute expression on his fea 

Aurelia dearest” said he ”1 have been f anting »" 
my duty to thee and *7 "^-.S t gy heart’s 

have reason to believe looked in thy mild eyes 

first and best affections. fe || from 

and when words of love " W , hy w l,o!e 

thy lips, have 

£i-U m m^?S told ; he that has gained thy heart is a 
The answeTednof, bn. the small hand which . the 

K”»rc;K5«-h h ., ...» <**•« «*. 

r.=‘i.s 

asassriras' — - «- 

hl The latter part other senlence was spoken j" * 

!— 55 i"**’ 0 " had 

^Farewell then la.ly." cried he while the anguish 
» » • . \,e \rt showerl plainly on his man 

bu r t 1 did not expec. 

Aurelia spoke not moved, an.nhe ^count PJJ«*£ 
cd. - Lady I plea ^iZl^ have d c ^ ^ 
and that grossly — n-fore I cam - l jef . was w „l e ly 
thy nolde father, and kne ( . | cam e and loved: 

r1-=ES:5Sl;a:: 
iSps sr « m rs 

JF*** !>■;' ™ "™ o P°a..a, for i. 

s r. 

forever, it shall ever be before me , ... Fare- 

SST.;s“ 

and make thy lot happier than my own. 

The lady had not moved from then V 

,* laaar AVP4 which Were 11X60 UpOll 

““her eyes wm _ ^ their w il_d expression.— 


The Count threw himself on his knees before her, 

pressed her hand passionately to his lips-murmured 

an adieu— and was gone. 

CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 


SKETCH OF TRAVEL. 


EGYPTIAN CAVERNS. 

It was early in March, 18V2, that Mr. Legit, acele- 
hrateTEnglish traveller and his compan.ons entered 
Svpt. and continued his voyage down the x.ver 
N’fl'e. A Greek, named De.uetrto, had reported to 
, * »ii<» existence near Manfalout, of certain pits 

or^verns, containing the mummies .f crocoddes of] 

i • y. f u pv had hitherto seen no speemens m Egypt. 
Defirln" to exam'me those, they quitted the banks 
r .i«. rfver and at the village of Amaldt engaged four 
s h! ,o bethei. guides to the caverns, which they 

,E 

.rilaSM. W.tadb*. 

Uur curosuy . hour ju v,w subterranean 

l.r-Me ftwrfly *•»: 

passages, an • which we had been obliged 

someness of the We m r , n th| , se 

l ° Tlnw ffalleries But the Arabs spike so confidently 
oSJcceS £ in this second trial, th* - were induced 
of succeeding them We fomd tfce openu.g 

0 r:L m chamber tvhlch we now a;, poached, guarded 
bv a trench of unknown depth, anti wide e, '°“" h *” r ?" 
by * ™nd lean The first Arab j imped the ditch, 
ZZ : aU to' lowed h at. The passage we entered was 
n . flm piv mnall arid so low in some places as to oblige 

might nt t be fir distant; another e.'&rt, and we mtght 
"“The ArTh whom I followed, and who led the way 
nn 'v<^tnVh« sa'm '^manner as betforZ each proceeded by 

k **“ » r»t 

ti.^ , i i m ,. s | rlmtrpssin^ sensation 01 

violently, and h / 1 We felt we h^l gone to far, 

, u'.o letra vere stronglv convulsed, 

uttered R groan,— his legs vere w £ - j j T he 

i i Kntgri j ml in'* in his throat— ne was ucti.i. 

and » heara a railing ^ n r u; g companion 

S:. at 


16 » 

iected into the galleries we had passed, so that each 
I bad an imperfect clue to the labviinth we had now to 
retrace. We compared notes, and only on one occa- 
sion had a dispute, the American differing from my 
friend and mvself:— in this dilemma, we were deter- 
mined by the' majority, and fortunately were right — 
Exhausted with fatigue and ' terour, we reached the 
edge of the deep trench, which remained t° be cros- 
sed before we got into the great chamber. Mustering 
all my strength, I leaped: and, was followed by the 
American. Smelt stood on the brink, ready to drop 
with fatigue. He called to me-”for God’s sake ta 
help him over the fosse, or at least to stop, if °uly for 
five minutes, to allow him to recover his strength. It 

was unpossible— to stay was death, and we could not 

resist the desire to push on. and reach the open aur. 
We encoraged him to summon all his force, and he 
clered the trench. When we reached the open air, it 
was one o’clock, and the heat in the sun about 160 
degrees. Our sailors, who were waiting for us, had 
luckily a bartlak full of water, wh.ch they sprinkled 
upon us; but though a little refreshed, tt was not pos- 
sible to climb the sides of the pot: they unfolded their 
turbans, anti slinging them round our bodies, drew us 

U *Our appearance alone, without our guides, natural- 
ly astonished the Arab, who had remained at the en- 
trance of the cavern;and he anextously tnquired for his 
friends. To have confessed they were dead, would 
have excited suspicion; he would have supposed we 
bad murlered them, and have alarmed the inhabitants 
of Aniabt'i, to pu s ie u», and revenge the death of 
their friends. We replied, therefore, they were com- 
in*. and were employed in bunging out the mummies 
we had found, which was toe cause of their delay.— 
We lost no time in mounting our asses, recrossed the 
desert, and past hastily by the village, to regain the fer- 
ry at Manfalout. ______ 


2ss«fE=s ssjsuss dev »=a s 


A FIELD OF BATTLE. 

Field of Waterloo at noon on the day after the 
Battle.— On the surface of two square miles, it was as- 
certained that 50 thousand msn and hotses were lying. 
The luxurious crop of r pe grain which h id covered 
the field of battle was reduced to litter, and beaten into 
the earth; and the surface, troddeu down by thecaval- _ 
rv and furrowed deeply by the cannon wheels, strewn 
wi h m.!ny a relic of the fight. Helmets and cur.asses, 
shattered fire arms and bioken swords— all the vanety 
of military ornaments — tanccr caps and Highland 
bonnets; uniforms of every color, plume, and pennon; 
musical instruments, the apparatus ol artillery, drums; - 
Ibugl'es — hut, good God! why dwell on the harrowing 
picture of a foughten field? Each ami every ruinous 
display bore mute testimony to the misery of such a 

lW Could the melancholy appearance of the »cene of 
death be brightened, it would be by witnessing the 
reseat ches of the- living amidst its desolation for the 
nhi#risof thdir love.— Mothers and wives, and chil- 
dren for days were occupied in that mournful duty;; 
t^the confusion of corpses, friend and foe mtei- 
rrtinalpd as they were, often rendered the attempt of 
mthviduttls difficult, qnd in some case. 

impossible* ’“*“***' 

In some pla 
other, marking 
cupied when ex 
of a French b" 
were scattered 
ting to force 
had fallen in 
Tienn 
the c i' 

Chasseur 

vv Norman horse oi u»o 

i Versed with the grey chargers which 1 — ~--j 

bion’s chivalry. Here the Highlander and t.ml 
|| iv vi le by side together, and the heavy dragoon. 
IVreeo Erin’s badge" upon the helmet, was grapplmgl 
^ .1 P/xlinh lancer. ^ 



inn. jerreen ^nn s o«u^c — 

C’Th" .» w-. 


rested, had 


favored corps on wnora ^ t- 

been annihilated; and the advance and 
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repulse of the Guard was traceable by a mass of fal- 
len Frenchmen. In the hollow below, the last 
■truggb of France had beenv.iinly made: fur the Old 
Guard, when the middle battalions had befen forced 
back, attempted to meet the British, and afford time for 
their disorganized companions to rally. Here the 
British left, which had converged upon the French 
centre, had come up, and here the bayonet closed the 
contest. 


THE GATHERER. 

Ben Johnson inspire by wine. — The following 
curious memoranda, by Ben Jonson, are now preserved 
at Dulwich college: 

'Mem, 1 laid the plot of my 44 Volpone. 
and wrote mast of it, after a present of ten dozen 
of palm sack from my very good Lord T — 
that play I am positive wifi live to posterity, and 

be acted when I and envy be friends with 

applause, 

'Mem. The first speech in my “Cntlina,” spoken 
by Sylla’s ghost, was writ after T parted with my friend 
at the Devil Tavern, [near Temple Bar, where Child’s 
Place now stands.]*’ 1 had drank well that night, and 
had brave notions. There is a scene in that play which 
I think is .flat. I resolve to. drink no water with my 
wine. 

'Mem. Upon the 20; h of May, the King (heaven 
reward him') sent me a hundred pounds. At that 
time I went often to the Devil; and, before I had spent 
forty pounds «f it, wro:e my 44 Alcymist.” 

'Me n -‘The Devil an Ass,* 4 “The Tale of a Tub, 
“and some other comedies which did not succeed 
written by me in winter; honest Ralph died, when 1 
and my hoys drank bad wine at the Devil. 

The Georgia Historical Society is in possession of a 
pair of “Old Put’s’* snow shoes — a medal struck by 
• Congress in honor of General Green — a box made 
from the keel of t ho “l$:i leavor,” in which Captain 
Cook first sailed round the world; and, most valuable 
of all, a musket whic h was Paul Jones* and used h v 
him in the action wiih the.'“Scrapis.” He gave it to 
Dr. Franklin, from whom it descended to the late Mr. 
Bache, of Philadelphia, who bequeathed it to his ne- 
phew, Mr. Harwood, of the Navy, and he it was who 
preseuted it to theSuciety, 

Winter Butter improved by Carrots. — When 
cows are not fed unroots or other succulent food in 
winter, the cream generally produces butter of a light 
color, which greatly lessons the value of the article 
for market. As the juice of carrots was recommended 
forgiving a good color to butter, we made the expert 
ment, supposing that if would be merely a matter of| 
disguise by imp oving its appearance and notinjuring its 
flavor, but to our surprise we found that the carrot 
juice not only mi(H*oved the appearance of the butter, 
but added to its quality, by rendering it more sweet, 
rich, and of a liner flavor. There was no taste of tfie 
carrots in the butter. It may be that butter colored in 
this way will not keepso well in hot weather, bnt this 
can be no objection in tl>e making of winter butter, 
which is usua.lv consumed iu a short time. 

Directions — A hrmgliau., Long OranRc, or any 
s^Ha^ul (or improving bdt- 
V. o!i them i it^ them fine, and 

( over fie r they h ivr stood 

ten or fifteen lttjnul#h put a cloth and 

iJv a can ot 

«*i middling size to cream cnnpgb for two pounds of 

butter. ■* 

Benfvoi,enci.. — A physician who advertised that 
lie would ha d t lie poor gratis, received an accession of 
practice on that account. One of his intimates asked 
him how he could afford time to devote to the poor. 

“i’ll tell you,” said the doctor; “when a poor man 
or woman calls on me, I make their poverty so notori- 
ous, or express so many insulting doubts of their ina- 
bility to pay, that they seldom trouble me a second 
time. If they felt ashmned of their poverty before, 
they go away from me under such a crushing sense of j 
degradatibn, that, I vermly believe ( have fewer non-pay 
ing patients than any other practitioner in the country. 
This dootor was more candid than some of his con- 
temporaries.— .Boston Magazine .. 


Irish Reasoning.— A poor fellow who was on his Ins a day of the bitterest kind. The mercury stood 

.11 1 1 I. ! _ 1 . I . . . - J 


this morning at A ] a;t 7, at 26 degrees below 0. 

This wcutliei together with the pressure of the times, 
cannot fail of bringing, what we understand does exist 
—extreme suffering and distress among the poor; and 
if there is any «f the “ milk of human kindness’* in the 
human breast, now is the time to shew it. The Al- 
mighfy has male the rich only as stewards to dispense 


death bed, and who did not seem quite reconciled to 
the long journey he was going to take, was kindly 
consoled by a good natitred friend, with the common 
place reflection, that we inu^t all die once. ,\Vhy my 
dear sir.’ answered the sick man, ’that is the very thing 
that vexes me; if I could die half a dozen times, I 
should not mind it.' 

44 Daughters, tenderly reared, and who have brought 

handsome, fortunes to their husbands, are often obliged His bounties entrusted to their care, and the present 
to return home tc their aged parents, who have to , moment is welt calculated ro call forth the tender mer- 
maintain them, tkeir hnsl.anda ami their children-* ^ of(hose w|# , 1!ive hpp „ h!essed in thcir store ._ 
deplorable fate of old age.' fathers have the un- rp , , . . 

speakably misery of beholding their sops in whom the I whole dutj of man is to Ins neighbor : “Ifaman 
hopes of after years were centered, broken down indo-.say lie lovetliGod. whom lie bath not seen, and hateth 
lent, reckless, dissipated— hanging on society as pests [negleeteth] his brother, whom he hafh’seen, he is a 
and nuisances, insiead of becoming ornaments and ex-jp iar anf j trutil <j ofh not in j )im ». 

amples of ir. j We trust the public authorities will immediately 

A fe?low who wrote a wretched hand, and ma4e j °P e n .a soup house, as. this charity affords much relief 
almost as had a fis. at spelling and grammar, gave as at a cheap rate. 

an excuse for the deficiencies of his education, that “ 

he never went to school but one afternoon and then the T . . _ _ 

master wasn’t ther;.” Close Kale tn Massachusetts. — We understand tm- 

KT r* r ,. | , . officially, says the Boston Centinel, that the returns of 

Newspapers.— put of thirteen thousand papers in . r ,, .. ... ’ 

the civilized world. upwards of eleven thousand are is- or jWVernrr » * rorn l ^ ,c towns have been coun- 

sued in the United States. should none of the returns he rejected 

- v ^ ' * »jr , ... for informality. Mr. Morton will have been elected 

Dreadful T>KAm.— A man named Hewdce, while „ r . r 

engaged in oiling tie wrist of an engine in one of the I 7 J y ° one vote, from an aggregate 

Mississippi boats, thrust his arm through the arms of, 0 * «ibout one hundred thousand. So close a 
one of the fly wheels, and was carried by them between contest is unparalled in the history of the Common- 
the wheels and thestauncheons, and ground to tnincc J wealth, 
meet. 


Something Sinsular . — We conversed, yesterday 
with a little girl of ive years, who has a mother of 25, 


At the annual meeting of the Fire Department of the 
city of Albany, held at the City Hall, on the 9th ult., 


a grandmother of 43, a groat-grandmother of 65, and the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

a great-ereat-grandnothor of 85, allliving! Jt adds to . ... , 0 _ __ 

the singularity of tie event, that each of the parties, I p Soutbwick, president; John H. Trotter, Vice 

' • . pr «, President; Ptuer G. Dox, Secretary; Visscher Ten 

the Ey c,i and Kob/rt 8. Cu-hm.in, Trustees: Jas. E. Mc- 
•i.p Clure, treasurer, and Jos. Parker, (Collec tor. 


from the youngest tn the oldest, is the “only daughter” V,™ 3 ! 1 n J\! t .’ ,er 5?',P 0 . X ' Secretary; Visscher Ten 
of her parents. We should be right glad to see 
whole five taking tea together. It would warm the 
heait .— Boston Trcnscript • 


INTELLIGENCE. 

[ From the N. . 0 avert Daily Herald — Fxtra Jan. 14.] 

MOST DREADFUL DISASTER!! 
iTHE STEAM BO VT LEXINGTON BURNT, 
AND NEARLY TWOHUNDRED OF THE 
PASSENGERS AND CREW DESTROYED. 

_ . _ _ „ , , Bv a gentleman tvlio loft Greenwich, (Fairfield co. # 

The effusions of “Flora, are from the same j on , he Sound) this morning, we have the distressing 
sonree, and many of them vritten before our pretty j intelligence that the steam boat Lexing' on, when op- 
iatic correspondent, had afained her 13th year. iposite or near Huntington, on the Long-Island shore 

J was found to be on fire. The alarm being given every 
exertion was made to preserve the boat and passengers, 
but a series of untoward events produced the dreadful 
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The Original Tale, in our paper of this week, is from 
the pen of a young lady of this city under 16 years of] 
age, and is a performance that would notdiscredit riper 


The Grand Chapter «f the State, of New York, 
will conve ne at St. Jolin’sHall, in this City, ou 
j first Tuesday of February irisf. 

JOHN O. COLE, Grand Sec y y. 


the i tragedy which ensued. 

We have the particulars, of course but imperfectly 
— yet enough to pall the stoutest heart, .arid carry 
dreadful apprehensions to unheeding friends. The 
fire was discovered a little afrer 7 o'clock, under h tier 


Notice. — The Companions and Mark Masters ofj* , 

Temple Chapter, are infnnned, that meetings for | m .l? fco,to , n ?' efl ! ' eains ; "> e wo ? dcn 

1 1 ’ , . n „ ‘ | box or frame which enclosed the pipe leading from 

provement, under the in.<ruction of Com. Wads- ^ (be fire-room below, this boat having her boilet on her 

at the Hall, commencing on Mon- ! kelson, or under deck. 


worth will be held 
morning next. The room will be opened, from 9 
M. to 12, — from 2 to 5, P. M. and from 7 until 9> 


This pipe led through the freight above, and the ig- 
nition of the cotton had become so extensive before 
. . . ~ r i r • . the fire engine and hose of the hoat could be put in op- 

he ihe Companions of the Legislature, ! C ratiou, that both crew and passengers was so overwhelm 


ind ^|1 others in regular standing, are invited to at- 
tend. * 


med in smoke, and rhe natural agitation of the moment 
that all efforts to subduethe fire were unavailable. 

A rush was then made for tfie boats — but in the ag- 
Considerablc damage wasdone by fire, ou Sunday j Ration of the time, they were filled to overflowing, and 

morning last, to the Athencym building, lately erect- ,verc Kwam P‘ >(1 a,on £ sille °C ,llc turning boat. There 
i f m v c • r •»_ cJ . were, as we understand, four boats, for the preservation 

ed for the N. Y. Soctety Libmry, cornerof Broadway fthe sufferPrs _ bm „, e Iife , JO;it w:ls lo J u hrd< tl|p 

ind Leonard streets. The damage U estimated at others met the fate which we have staled. 

I The persons saved were Capf. Hilliarr], of Norwich 

*Jthe pilot of the boat, and one of the hands. Capt. II. 

44 Bitter Cold Weather.’’— We are not aware j placed himself on a bale of cotton, and, with one of the 
how the expression of bitter came to be applied to a j crew, was afloat 15 hours before he was taken up, by 


cold day. But it is so, and if the thermometer is 
bo taken as an index, Friday the 17th may be pujt down 


lo !a8loop ftom Southport, which went to the rescue this 
morning as soon as it was in the power of those on 
shore to render assistance. Ilia companion died on 
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the bale of cotton before they were taken up* 

The sloop with rescued the snrwevs was met on 
Bridgeport tliis morning by the steamer Nimrod, Capt. 
Brooks, who took Mr. Hilliard on boar, l from whom 
These particulars are derived, the other persons saved 
beiii" too much exhausted to be transferred. 

The Lexington is supposed to have be*n commanded 
bv Capt. Childs, with the crew before employed in the 
Namgensett, all of whom perished with the passen- 
gers. *\Ve also jearn that there were five or six la- 
4 os on board, o^e of wnoin was seen iu the water with 
a infant at her breast. 

Cap:. Hdliard states that the number of persons on 
board must have been nearly two hundred, and he 
knows of none saved hut himself and the two we have 
aimed. There were at least 150 passengers, beside 
the crew — all lost! 

We <*ive these imperfect particulars as we have heard 
them, w t i the melancholy reflection that though im- 
perfect, they are true. 

f From the JVr.w York Sun.] 

B RTSK Tl M K S AT CONEY ISLAND — GIBBS 
AND WANSLEY’S BURIED MONEY FOUND. 


vessel and cargo atdiflfereut offices in this city, to a large A locomotive on the Pensylvania railroad recently 
amounts 4 ‘ <lrew a tra,n eighty cars, containing 240,0(10 pounds 

' ' 'cf r sight, co usisting of 1,500 barrels of flour and the 

7 ^ ,y remainder in iron and nails. 

Army operations in Florida. — W e have learned 

from an authentic source, that the campaign in Middle The abolition paper, started a few months since at 
Florida has fairly opened. : Rochester, has died for want of support. Rather sig- 

Col. Garland, in command of the 1st column com- nificant. 
posed of 11 companies of the 1st , , 2 5, 0 00 Canadians emigrated to the Western State, 

dining the Inst year. 


dered toscourall the hammocks between the St. Aug 
ustine road and the Georgia line, and has already, 
with nine companies, passed througbPattcrsnn’s ham- 1 
meek, from west to east, without discovering any indi- 
cation of Indians. > 

Col. Davenport, in command of thc2d column com- 
posed of dragoons, artillery, and 6th infantry, hascom- 
menced operations south of the St. Augustine road, 
between it and the Gulf. 

It is feared, and by many believed, that notwith- 


Mrs. Morgan, widow of Capt. Morgan, of free ma- 
son memory, is a good Mormon, married to a Mr. Har- 
ris, and resides at Montrose, Upper Mississippi. 


We l^arn from a gentleman who returned from the 
scene of action last evening, with a pocket full ol the 
‘Spoils.” that Coney Island has been alive for a couple 
of days past with people digging up and collecting the 
treasure buried there by the pirates Gibbs and Wansley: 
part of the $34,000 plunder obtained by the murder- 
ous crew of the Vineyard, in November 1830, the hor- 
rors of which transaction must be still fresh in the re 
collection of many of our readers. 

After getting possession of the vessel, and ascertain- 
ing the value of her cargo, the specie was divided, and 
the share of each was about $5000 : and the course ol 
the vessel (which was bound for Philadelphia) was 
changed lor Long Island. When about 15 miles from 
Southampton light, they got the boats out, and put halt 
the money in each— they then scuttled the vessel, set 
fire to kin the cabin, and took to the boats. Gibbs, 
-Wansley. anil two or three more, took the long boat, 
which was foundered, and nearly all the money lost 
with it. 

Gi >.)S and his comrades buried the principal part 
of the money brought in the long b«mt, on tl»o beach 
vety 1 titly covering it, and although almost immedi 
ately after, and se/erd times since, search was made 
for it, no trace of it was discovered till a couple ol days 
since, when a number of Mexican dollars were , dis- 
covered on the beach by a citizen residing am the is 
land — ho action of the water having washed away the 
sand with which the money had been covered, and 
scattered the coin « considerable distance along the 
shore. 

The same individual continued his search, and 1 has, 
we lea n, himself collected, by picking up on the beach 
and digging near a thousand Mexican dollars ; and the 
fact coming to the knowledge of others, the beach has 
since presented a lyisy scene of diggers and searchers 
for a mile or more extent; and. as we learn, several 
thousand dollars in all have been found. Some of the 
pieces are much discolored, and others are still quite 
bright. 


On Friday evening, 10th inst, -by the Rev. P. L. 
Whipple, at Lansingburgh, Mr. Wm. McGill, to Miss 
standing" the whole of Middle Florida is thus, as far as ! Mary E„ daughter of Lemuel Jenkins, esq. of this 
the small force in Florida will admit, covered with 'city. 

troops from the Georgia line, to the Gulf, the campaign On Monday morning, 13th inst, in the First Metho- 
will terminate without discovering Indians .— Savannah d *t Ep'scopal Church, by the Rev. T. Seymour, Mr. 
Georgian, Jan. 5. | .1. Horhstrasser, mere harit,to Miss Ann Eliza, daugh- 

T * ^ ter of the Rev. T. Seymour, all of this city. 

On Sabbath evening, by the Rev. S. Parks, Mr. Geo. 
Heptrsmll, to Miss Phebc Burnop, all of th s city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Castle, 
Mr. Enos T. Hand, to Mi *9 Fanny Hubbejlallof this 
city. 

At Hillsdale, Columbia county, on the 4l1vinst. by T 
Rc?d esq., Mr. Elton of Albany, to Miss Mary Lang- 
dnn ofQopake. 

In Fouda, on Saturday afternoon last, by the Rev. 
Abraham Van Horne, William S Hawley, esq. editor 
of the Fulton County Democrat, to Miss Jane Van 
Vlcet. both of Johnstown. 

At Troy, on Thursday the 19th inst., by the Rev. 
Rodney A. Miller, of Worcester, Mass., Cyrus Ste- 
phens, esq. of this city to JMiss Frances, H. Miller, of 
the former city 


Distressing Rail Road Accident. — A« the Cars 
were coming up from Syracuse on Sunday last, the lid- 
lowing fatal accident occurred. As Mr. George Wil- 
liamson, the travelling collector on tv* road, was han- 
ding out anti receiving the way-nrais at Nine- Mile 
Creek, his foot slipped, causing him'o fall upon the 
snow T»nk, at that place about five fret Ifgh. One of 
his legv was thus brought upon the nils, an I the cars 
being siowly moving, it was broke in two places below 
the knee. Dr. Pitney was called, who advised ampu- 
tation: but to this the sufferer could not bring himself] 
to submit; and after a night of intense suffering, death 
ensued. The deceased was a worth} and industrious 
individual — bv whose death a wife air! several children 
left in indigent circumstances . — Auburn Journal. 


Loss of ths Sup Hi roll V. S n i 5y Fire and Five Per- 
sons by Drowning . 

Mournful tidings were receive ! in this city on Satur- 
day morning, by Mr. Austin, Jr., the consign# .3 of ihcj 
teasel, of the destruc ion by fiieofthe lin* • iip Harold, 
Capt. Howey trom C; ! utta for Boston, on the25th ol 
October but, m lat. 4 30 S., lo ig. 23 25 VV., together 
with five persons by drownin*, vizi Messrs. Henry 
Park-nan, of this cry, supercargo * Henry Irving and 
— 3ell of New H unjrshire, passengers; Mr. Satiiu 
el Nash, of this city, 1st officer, and one seaman. Cap 
tain Howes, Mr. Dividson, Mr. William Austin, su 
per cargo, Mr. Blunt, 2nd officer, and the remainder of | 
the crew, in all seventeen in number, after seven days 
in the long boat, landed at a place about 30 mi fas north 
of Pernambuco,; n 1 thenceproc?e led to the latter place 
where Mr. Austin, under date of November 5, commu- 
nicates this melancholy shipwreck in a letter received 
via Liverpool and New York. A previous letter tbr- 
war.led via Rio Janeiro, detailing the particulars, has 
not jfet come to hand. There was insurance on the 


Shocking-— A little girl about seven years of age the 1 
laughter of Mr. John Gilles. living near this vil \ 
lage, was so shockingly burned, on Christmas day ini 
the absence of the parent, by her e'othcs.( which were 
of cotton.) accidentally taking fire, that she survived 
>nl y a few hours. The screams of the lit le suflerer 
ought a neighbour lo the house, who found her 
standing in the di or. literlaly roasted alive: but what 
renders the circumstance of her death more painfully 
aggravating, is, that her sister, a gid 14 years old. was 
hting by rocking a young child, but who never made 
an effort to save her. although a pail of water was 
standing near her; and when asked by the neighbour, 
why she had not, sullenly replied, “because she 
hadn’t h mind to .'—St. Catharines. (U.C.) Jowr- 
nal. 


az:r— A 


Ztlk*.. ' 

On Saturday morning, Mrs. Janei f wid- . 

ow of the late Donald Fraser, iu the 66th yea* oi her 
age. 

On Sabbath night last; William Carlton, youngest 
child of William A Who* toll, 14 tfionths and 13 

days. 

At Brookfield, Mass., on the Rib inst., in the 85th 
year of her age. Mrs. Rebecca Hastings, mother of 
Seth Hastings of this city. 

In Fulton co., on Sunday morning last, at 5 o’clock 
the Rev. Abraham Vnnhorne, iu the 77th year of his 
age. His death w; a sudden and unexpected, and has 
•.rented a deep and general sensation throughout the 
community. 


Suspicion of Murder.— It i- stated in the Jamaica 
Farmer of Thins lav. that a nan named Lewis, who 
is a coach trimmer, and lately in the employment of 
Gilbert Hicks, at Lakeville, w;s lately found dead in 
the wood-, “having a deep cut across his throat.’’. On 
Sunday afternoon, the deceased and Will a n Robbins 
a B’acksmith, left Flushing or La ev lie, during 
snowstorm. Robbins states Unt they got bewildered 
and Lewis became unable to proceed. Robbins made 
no attempt to search for Lewi?, whose body was found 
on Wednesday. The Cororer’s jury returned a 
verdict of* 1 death from cause unknown but this has 
has not removed the suspicion of foul play, and 
there is some excitement ol tlic matter. — N. \ork 
Sun. 

Ouio.— The Cleveland Herald states that some far 
mers ofiSiark County who wanted money to pay their 
taxes falling due in a few clays, recently visited Massil 
Ion, carrying their wheat for sale. After hawking it 
through the town for some time, the best offer, they 
could get was 43 cents a bushel in barter for goods 
which would not pay taxes, hat could not get a cash 
off^at all, and were obliged to return as they cams 

Incendiarism. — By the schooner Arcot, which ar 
rived at New York on Saturday last, from Savannha-la 
-mar. Jamaica, we learn of a destructive fire, done 

> . . 1 nn 1 . C VT 


by 

the negroes, ait that place on the . 23d of November 
last. Property lost upwards of $150,000,? b J no insur- 
tance 


G LIT I LL’S Book- 


h .v in 
L w -Gore. 

Moore’s tr»*w- poem. “Akbphron- ” , 

Biilwct’s new Play, “The Sira Captain.” 

Tale- <»f i be Grotesque and Arabesque, 2 vol*. 
Memoirs ol Charles Mathews, ilie comedian, contin- 


ued. 


“The Govern- 


Comtes- el- fclossingion’s new Book, 

.S ” 2 v » I." . 

H Neb-c.i Medical Library. 

Thu Law Library for December. 

Tlic Gen leman’s Magazine for December, wiih plate*. 
And all lirr Apuals an I lllSsiraled Works for i840. 


r^7 tCUOLAS NlCELHLV f c«mpUAe — Lileaud Adveu- 
lures ot Ni hulls Niokleby, by Cbas. D ckens, (Boz) 
vvi tit illnstralions, complete in one vol. 

Gurus on iieuith: simplicity of living : observations on 
the p« osar. aiiimuf health «* lafitnc^, youth, manhood and 
u, London edition. 

Part pictorial edition of Shakspcare V comedy of 
Errors. 

The hand Book of Heraldry, tlic Cricketer’s Hand 
Bm»k, tlto.Hand Book ot Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler’s Hand 
Hook of Domestic Cookery, &c. 

Constantinople* complete in 1 vol elegantly bound iA 
muciocco gill ; scem i} of As.a Minor, illu^ratud .. draw, 
from uatuie, w i h iiiatoricul account o| CoitutuuliDd* 
p.e. and description of the p»ates. 

American Aimanac, for 1-J4U. . . .* 

Second series of tnc Scl.oiil Library, 50 volume* ror 
$20, in aousc, lor tirlo by 
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AMERICAN 

POET RY~ 

A QUESTION OF THIS LIFE’S IMPORT. 


by one walking in twilight. 

Brother, brother, speak me kindly! 

I am journeying, without end; 

Dark myself, 1 wander blindly — 

To no bourne my footseps tend. 

Meaning signs I see around me, 

Earth in secret worketh near; 

But ray searchings all confound roe, 
Canst thou tell what wait we here? 

In the work, the Earth is working, 

In her forms and in her powets 
Kindred likeness still is lurking. 

To these frames and forms of ours. 

Throuh all life and through all being, 
Parts familiar to our own, 

Hearing, breathing, feeling, seeing, 
Pass, united or alone; 

In the great life-mould are scatt’erd 
Elements in man emobin ’d; 

But the first close bound is shatter'd— 
They are strange and we unkind. 

Inner heat the earth is burning, 
Breaking outward here and there; 
Streams are flow : g, and returning. 

Seek their courses through the air: 

Aud within us, warmth is glowing, 

Till the room is chill'd by death, 
And life’s streams arc ever flowing. 
Newly changed at every breath. 

In the waters reflected 

Forms around and in the sky. 

Like the image-form reflected 
In the waters of the eye. 

To Earth’s ear all sounds aie given, 
Echoing ere they cease to be, 

As the burdened air is driven 
With it® «ound to ra&t in nw. 

Love, and Life, and Reason gfoweth 
In the eyes of every brute; 

But their secret no man knoweth, 

For to us their tongue is mute. 

Is there language for all creatures. 
Read or spoken, or but felt? 

Or must these familiar features 
Into unknown outlines melt ? 

Now Man sits, a brief existence. 
Sidelong glancing at the earth, 
Sunder’d by unsocial distance 
From her love, and toil, and mirth. 

To God’s eye, we loiter vainly. 

With a secret at our feet, 

In whose lines are written plainly, 
Whete the ends of all life meet.. 

Half unknown te one another, 

Strange to evfry thing beside, 
Gloomily we wander, brother, 

Hath this crowded way no guide ! 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN. 

BY WILJUM C. BRYANT. 

Oh, deem not they are blessed alone 
Whose life a peaceful tener keep; 

The power who pities man, has shown; 

A blessing for the eyes that weep. 

The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears, 

And weary hours of wo and pain 
Are promises of happj years. 

There Is a day of sonny rest 
For every dark and trubled nigh*; 
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And grief may hide, an evening guest. 
But joy shall qome with early light. 

And thou, who o’er thy friend's low bier, 
Shedde9t the bitter drops like rain, 
Hope that a happier, brighter shore; 
Will give him to thy arm again. 


O’er such a changing sea as thi 9 , 

UpMi a smooth, unbroken calm. 

I wish— but ah ! I know Vis vain— 

That thy light heait, and fair bright brow. 
Might ever, while on earth, remain 
As free from anxious care as now. 


Nor let the good man's trust depart, 
Thosgh life Its common gift deny, 
Though pierced and broken be his heart, 
And 9pumed of men, he goe9 to die. 

For Gfd hns marked each sorrowing day 
And numbered every secret tear; 

Acd heaven’s language of bliss shall pay 
Fot all its children suffer here. 


Oh! could a sisfer’9 wishes guide 
Thee onward o'er life’s fickle sea. 
Securely should thy shallop glide, 

F rom every storm and danger free. 

But dearest girl, it is the lot 

Of mortals, while below, to taste. 
Mixed with each cup of life, the drop. 
Of sorrow, and of bitterness. 


THE MARINER’S CHILD TO IIIS MOTHER. 

Oh, weep no more, sweet mother, 

OK weep no more to-night; 

And only watch the sea mother, 

Beneath the morriing light. 


Then learn , oh! early learn, to bear 
VV ith resignation every ill ; 

Though great thy earthly sorrows are. 
Submit — it is God’s righteous will, 

TO A BROTHER AT PARTING. 


Then the bright blue sky is joyful, 

And thebright blue sky is clear, 

And T c«n see, sweet mother. 

To kiss away thy tear. 

But now the wind goes wailing, 

O’er the dark and trackless deep; . 
And 1 kiow your grief sweet mother, 
Though I only hear you weep. 

My father’s ship will come mother, 

In safeti o’er the main; 

When tie grapes are dyed with purple, 
He will be back again. 

The vines were put in blossom, 

When he bade me watch them grow, 
And now the large leaves, mother, 
Conceal their crimson glow. 

Tie’ll bring ns shells and sea weed. 

And bird of shining wing; 

But whit are these, dear mother? 

It is himself he’ll bring. 


BY MISS MARGERET L. EATON. 

Farewell, my brother; yet-before we part. 

And grasp the hand and shed the urgent tear. 

Come to thy Mother’s picture. Her’s the heart 
That would surpass onr kindness, were she here. 
Come every one — ye innocent and gay. 

Who once around her dy ing chamber stood. 

But since to life’s green isles have sought the way. 
And found the path with much of earthly good. 

She hade us live in love; and though the land 
Be distant far, that marks thy destiny. 

Still we shall miss thee from our cheerful band, 
And love Rhall move us when w*e mention thee. 

We can’t retain thee brother, but the earth. 

With all its varied scene, is God’s alone, J 
He caq in wisdom guide thy goings forth, 

And light thy guardian angel from his throne! 

We veil the picture, and we say, “Farewell!” 

But years are flout, and thou tvilt yet return. 

Oh, may we hope in one kind home todweP, 

When old oblivion hides the sable uro! 

Boston , Feb. 25 , 1837 . 


Oiir beautiful Madonna, 

Will mark how you have wept, 

The prayer of early morning, 

The vigih you have kept. 

She will guide his stately vessel, 

Though the sea be dare and drear. 

Another week #f sunshiue— 

My father will fee here. 

I'll watch tvith :hee sweet mother, 

But the etars fade from my sight; 

Come, come a/»d sleep dear mother, 

Oh, weep no nore to night. [miss landon] 

LOVE AND FRENDSHIP/ 

BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

The birds, whsn winter shades the sky, 

Fly o'er thi seas away, 

Where laughing isles in sunshire lie, 

And sumingr breezes play. 

Aud thus the friends that flutter near 
While fortune's sun is warm, 

Are startled if t cloud appear. 

And fly befote the storm. 

But when from winter's howling plaias 
Each other varbler's past, 

The little snow-bird still remains, 

Aud cherups midst the blast, 

i 

Love, like that bird, when frendship's throng 
With fortune's sun depart. 

Still lingers with its cheerful song, ^ 

And neetlese on the heart* 


TO MY SISTER, . 

X love thee sister, pod I wish 

That thy frail bark might glide along. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


FACH MONTH. 


Temple F.ncamnmimt 
Temple Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge, 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge, 

Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo h ncampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Trov 

Lansingburg 
Bethany Ge». 
Lockjwrt Nia. 


2d & 4th ToeWav 
1st At 3d Thursday, 
lit & Sd Tu-iday. 
lit & Sd Toeaday. 

2d V 4th Tueaday. 

8d Monday. 

lit & 30 TuewUy. 

lit Wednesday p. t an. 
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THE HISTORY OF FREErtASONRY, 

J>RAJW FROM AUTHENTIC 30UACK3 5F INFORMATION. 

No. X. 

[OONTINUED FROM PAOl 153.] 

While Freemasonry was flourishing in England 
under the auspices of Henry VI. it ms at thu same 
time patronised, in the sister kingdon, by King James 
L By the authority of this monarch, every Grand- 
Master who was chosen by the bretlren, either from 
the nobility or clergy, and approved of by the crown 
• was entitled to an annual revenue of bur pounds Scots 
from each master mason, and likewise to a fee at the 
initiation of every new member. H> was empowered 
(O adjust any difference that might arise among the 
brethren, and to regulate those attain, connected with 
the fraternity, which it was impropet to bring under 
the cognizance of the courts oflaw. The Grand Mas- 
ter, also appointed deputies or wardens, who resided in 
in the chief towns ef Scotland, an<f managed the con- 
cerns of the order, when it was inconvenient to appeal 
CO Ae Grand Master himself. 

In the reign of James II. Freemasonry wan by m. 
means neglected. Thence of Grand master was 
granted by the crown m William St. Cieir, Earl of 
Orkney and Caithness* Baron of Roslin, and* founder 
of the much admi'Cd chapel of Roslin. On account 
of the attention rfhich this nobleman paid Mo the inter- 
ests of the <g|der, and the rapid propagation of the royal 
art under h*i3 adminstration, King James II. made the 
office of Grand-Master hereditary to his heirs and suc- 
cessors, iU'thc barony ef Roslin ; in which family it 
continued till the institution of the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. The Barons of Roslin as hereditary Grand 
Masters of Scotland, held their principal annual meet- 
ings at Kilwinning, the birth place of Scottish Mason- 
ry, while the lodge of that village graft ted constitutions 
and charter of erection to those brethren of the order, 
who were anxious that regular lodges should b$ for- 
med in different parts of the kingdom. These lodges 
all held of the lodge of Kilwinning; and in token of their 
respect and submission, joined to their own name, that 
of their mother lodge, from whom they derived their 
existence as a corporation. (a) 

During the succeeding reigns of the Scottish mon- 
archs, Freemasonry still flourished, though very little 
information can be procured respecting the particular 
state of the fraternity. In the Privy Seal Book of 
Scotland, however, there is a letter dated at Holyrood- 
house, 25lh September 1590, and granted by King 
James VI. “ to Patrick Copland, “ of £Jndaught, 
for using and exercising the office of Wardenrie over 
44 the art and craft of Masortrie, over all the boundis of 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine, to had wardan 
“ and justice courts within the said boundis. and there 
44 to minister justice(6).” This letter confirms what 
tas already been said concerning the state of Masonry 
in Scotland. It proves beyond dispute, that the Kings 
of Scotland nominated the office bearers of the order ; 


that these provincial masters, or wa ilens, as they were 
then called, administered justice in «very dispute which 
concerned the “ the art and craft of masonrie;" that 
lodges were established in all parts of Scotland, even 
in those remote, and, at that time, incivilized counties 
of Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine and it completely 
overtures the unfounded assertion of Dr. Robinson, 
who maintains(c), that th© celebratid antiquary Elias 
Ashmole, who was- initiated in 1646. is the only distinct 
and unequivocal instance of a person being admitted 
into the fraternity who was not an architect by profes- 
sion. 

The minutes of St. Mary's chapel, which is the 
oldest lodge in Edinburgh extend as far hack as the 
year 1598; but as they contain only the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of the lodge, we can derive from them no 
particular information respecting the customs and 
condition of the fraternity. Ii appears, however, 
from these minutes that Thomas Boswell, esq. of Au- 
chinleck, was made a warden of the lodge in the 
year 1600; and that the Honourable Robert Moray, 
Qnartermaster-General to the armrin Scotland, was 
created a master mason in 1641. These facts are de- 
serving of notice, as tKey show, in opposition to Dr. 
Robinson, that persons were early admitted into the 
order, who were not architects by their profes- 
sion. 

When James VI. ascended the throne of England 
he seems to have neglected his. right of nominating 
me office-bearers orxtm trntA. in Hay’s Manuooript 


(•> Such u Omnoonto Kilwinning 
W Privy Mot* Book of Scotland, 61. F, |7, 


me office-bearers orxtm trntA. in Hay’s Manuooript 
in the Advocate's Library* there ate two charters 
granted by the Scottish mesons, appointing the Sin- 
clairs of Roslin their hereditary Grand >Wster9. The 
first of these ts without a date, but signed by several 
masons who appointed William St Clair of Roslin, his 
heirs and judges." The other is. in some measure, 
a ratification of the first, and dated 1630, in which they 
appoint Sir William St Clair of Roslin his heirs and 
successor, to be their 44 patrons, protectors, and over- 
seers in alDime coming.” In the first of these deeds 
which seems to have been written a little after the 
union of the crowns, it is stated, that the want of a 
protector, for some years had engendered many cor- 
ruptions among the masons, and had considerably re- 
tarded the progress of the craft; and that the appoint- 
ment of William Sinclair, Esq. was with the advice 
and consent of William Shaw, Master of Work to his 
Majesty. After presiding over the order for many 
years, WilliamStClair went to lreland,where hecontin- 
ued a considerable time; and, in consequence of his 
departure, the second charter was granted to his son 
Sir William St Clair, investing him with the same 
powers which his fathe/ enjoyed. It deserves also to be 
remarked that in both these deeds, the appointment of 
Wiliam Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and Caithness, to the 
office of Grand Master, by James 11. of Scotland, is 
spoken of as a fact well known, and universally admit- 
ted. These observations will set it in a clear point of 
view what must hitherto have appeared a great incon- 
sistency in the history of Scottish Masonry. In the 
deed by which William Sinclair, Esq. of Roslin, resign- 
ed the office of hereditary Grand Master in 1736, it is 
9tated that his ancestors, William and Sir William St , 
Clair of Roslin, were constituted patrons of the fratern- 
ity%y the Scottish Masons themselves; while it is well 
known, that the grpmt of hereditary Grand Master was 
originally made by James II. of Scotland, to their an- 


l {«) Proofe of* coMptrsey, Ml. 


cester, William Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and Caithness 
But, when we consider thatJamesVLby not exercising 
his power, virtually transferred to the craft the right of 
electing their office bearers, the inconsistency vanish- 
es; for Mr. Sinclair and hi9 predecessors, as far baek 
as the date of these charters, always held their 
office by the appointment of the Fraternity itself. — 
Lest any of Mr. Sinclair's posterity, however, might 
after his resignation,, lay claim to the office of Grand 
Master, upon the pretence that the office was bequeath- 
ed to them by the grant of James II. to the Earl of 
Caithness ana his heirs; \}e renounces no only the right 
to the office which he derived frbm the brethren, bill 
any right also, which as a descendant of the Karl of 
Caithness, he might olaim from the grants of the Scot- 
tish monarchs. 

Notwithstanding those civil commotions which dis- 
turbed Britain in the seventeenth century, Freema- 
sonry flourished in Scotland, under the auspices of 
the Sinclairs of Roslin. No particular event, how- 
| ever, which is worthy of notice, occured during that 
time, ot even during the remainder of the cental^. 
The annual assemblies of the frateraity.were still held 
at Kilwinning, and many charters and constitutions 
were granted by the lodge of that village, for the 
erection of lodges in different parts of the king- 
dom. 

In the year 1730, Williaiu St Clair, Esq. of Rqslin 
who was then Grand Master of Scotland, was under 
the necessity of disposing his estate, and as he bad 
no son of his own, Ue was anxious tW rh«* nffire 
Grand- Master should not be vacant at his death. Hat- 
ing, therefore, assembled the Edinburgh and neighbor- 
ing lodges, he represented the utility that would ac- 
crue te the order, by having a gentleman or nobleman 
of their own choice, as Grand Master of Masonry in 
Scotland; and, at the same time, intimated his inten- 
tion to resign into the hands of the brethren, every It- 
tie to that office which he at present possessed, or 
which his successors might claim from the grants of 
the Scottish Kings, and the kindness oTthe fraternity. 
In consequence of tliis circularlelters were despatched 
to all the lodges inviting them to appear, either by them- 
selves or proxies, on next St. Andrew’s day. to con- 
cur and assist in the electon of a Grand Master. When 
that day arrived, about tbitty-two lodges appeared by 
themselves, or proxies, and, after receiving the deed of 
resignation from William Sinclair, Esq. proceeded to 
the election of another Grand Master, when, on ac- 
count of the zeal which William Sinclair, Esq. of 
Roslin had always shown for the honor and prosperity 
of the order, he was unanimouly elected to that office 
and proclaimed Grand Master of all Scotland. 
Thus was the Grand Lodge of Scotland institu- 
ted. 

We have already brought down the history of 
masonry in England to the end, nearly, of the fifteenth 
century. During the whole of the sixteenth and the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, no events occur- 
red which can be inserted in ft general history of the. 
order. The lodges continued to meet but seem neith- 
er to have attracted the notice, nor to have excited the 
displeasure of the Legislature. 

During the civil wprs, however, between the King 
and the Paliament, the fraternity appears to have bec»_ 
better known ; and many were initiated into its myster- 
ies, who were equally distinguished by their literary 
talents, and their rank in life, Elias Ashmole hitorms 
us, that he and Colonel Mainwariog were admitted in 
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to the order at Warrington in October 1646f d). This 
gentleman was the celebrated antiquarian who founded 
the Ashmolean museum at Oxford. His attachment 
to the fraternity is evident from his diligent enquiries 
into its origin and history, and his long and frequent 
attendance upon its meetings ^. f Charles II. too, 
was a member of the fraternity, and frequently honored 
the lodges with his presenc t(f). From this fact, chief- 
ly, Dr Robinson asserts, that Freemasonry was em- 
ployed by the royalists for promoting the cause of their 
sovereign, and that the ritual of the master’s degree 
seems to have been formed, or twisted from its original 
institution, in order to sound the political principles Y)f| 
the candiJatef#;. The strained and fanciful analogy 
by which this opinion is supported is perhaps one of I 
the most striking instances that could be adduced to 
show, to what pureile arguments the most learned will 
resort, when engaged in a bad cause. But though 
j)r. Robinson maintains, that all who witnessed the 
ceremonies of the master’s degree during the civil wars 
could not fail to show, by their countenances, to what 
party they belonged, yet he observes, in another part 
of his work, that the symbols of masonry seemed to 
Ire equally susceptible of every interpretation, anil that 
none of these entitled to any decided preference. For 
such inconsitencies as these we leave our readers to 
•account. 

An opinion of an opposite, though equally extrava- 
gant nature, lias been maintained by Privati, and the 
author of “Freemasonty Examined.” These writers 
assert, that Freemasonry originated in the time of the 
English Commonwealth ; that Oliver Cromwell was 
its inventor; that the level was the symbol of republi- 
can equality; and that the other signs and ceremonies 
were merely arbitrary, and formed for concealing their 
political designs. It would be ridculous to enter into 
it -serious refutation of such opinions as these, which 
are founded on the most unpardonable ignorance. — 
Tint Freemasonry existed before the time of Crom 
well is as capable of demonstration, as that- Cromwed 
himself ever existed. Ith really entertaining to observe 
what inconsistence n 1. opposite opinions are formed 
upon the same subject. According to one written 
Freemasonry was invented and employed by the ad- 
herents of the King ; according to auother, it was de- 
vised by the friends of Parliament. In the opinion of] 
sonte, it originated among the Jesuites, wbo used it 
for the promotion of their spiritual tvrannv and suoer- 
uixinu-: nthcis maintain, that It arose among a 

number of unprincipled sceptics, who employed it for 
destroying the spiritual tyranny and superstition of the 
Jesuits'. 

[to bk continued.] 


( i) A^hmolfc’s Diury, p. IS. 

(e) Id. p C6 

(f > Proofs of a Conspiracy, p. *2. 
(A) Id. p. 21. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


THE POPE. 

The Pope is elected by ibe College of Cardinals, 
being seventy -two in bumter, including the six sub 
urbanBisphoprhks,whose principal and most honour- 
able privilege is that of electing the Pope,, and it is 
easy to conceive that their dignity and importance 
increased with that of the Roman Sec itself; and that 
they share! alike its temporal and its spiritual pre- 
eminence. As the Cardinals are the counsellors, so 
they are the officers of the Pontiff, and are thu 3 en- 
trusted with the management of the Church at large, 
an l of the Roman State in particular. The grand 
; ssembly of the Cardinals Is called the Consistory; 
wli'fj.’tle Pontiff presides in person. Here they 
appear* in all the splendor of the purple, and form a 
most m ijestick Senate. Here, therefore, publick 
c >m metrications are announced, foreign Ambassadors 
received,* Cardinals created, formal compliments made 
ani answered; in short, all the exterior splendour of. 
Sovereignty is display 2 d. But the principal preroga- 
tive of a Cardinal is exercised in the Conclave, so 
( a led becauss the members of the sacred college are 
then confined within the precipts of the great halls 
of the Vatican Pa’ace; wlie* 1 they remain immured; 
tHl they -agree in the election of a Pontiff. As soon 
as the holy father ins e.tpired, the Cardinal Cham- 
berlain, in a purple' dress, presents himself at the door 


of his chamber, and knocks three times with a carious impulse o' policy and faction. Hence it oftdlt 
golden hammer, tailing each time the Pope by liis j happens that, in tie uumerous College of Cardinals, 

a veiy small nunver are permitted, upon a vacancy, 
to aspire to the Rpacy, the greatest part being gen-" 
erally prevented ly their birth, their character, their 
ciicuinstnnces, art by the force of political intrigues, 
from flattering tlfemselves with the pleasing hope of 
ascending the towring summit of ecclesiastical power 
and dominion. 

THE GATHERER. 


Christian, family, and papal names. After a short 
time he says, in !he presence of the. Clerks of the 
Chamber and his apostolical votaries, who take ac- 
count of thatcereirony,“He is then dead.”Tlie fisher- 
man’s ring is thm brought to the Cardinal, who 
breaks it with the same hammer. He then takes 
possession of the Vatican, in the name of the Aposto- 
lical Chamber. Ater having established his authority 
in that palace, he sends guards to take possession ofj 
the gates of the citr, and . of the Castle of St. Angelo; 
and when he has provided for the safety of Rome, 
he quits the Vaican in a carriage, preceded by 
a Captain of the Pope’s guard, and having by his 
side the Swiss who generally accompany his Holi- 
es*. .When this march begins the great bell of the 
Capit d is tolled, aid as it only tolls on this occasion, 
announces to the vhole city the death of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. The body, having been embalmed, is 
ejad in its pontifical dress, and, with the initre on 
its bead, lies in state daring three days on a bed of| 
parade. It is nexi carried with great pomp to the 
Curch of St. Peter, where it remains nine days ex- 
posed to publick Mew; after which the burial takes 
place. The next cay (he Cardinals assemble in the 
same Cathedral, wlere the oldest of them celebrates 
the Mass of the Holy Ghost for the election of a 
new Pops. Anotiier Prelate, in a Latin oration, 
exhorts the Cardimls to choose an individual wor- 
thy uf so eminent a -station; after which they all 
march in procession behind the Papal cross, the 
musicans singing tie hymn Veni Creator ! to the 
Hall of the Conclave, which occupies a large portion 
of the Vatican. r Ihe huge rooms are divided by 
temporary partition* into what are called cells, which 
are subdivided agan into little rooms and closets,— 
Every Cardinal ha* his own, for him asd his assist- 
ants, and it is only large enough to hold a bed, five 
or six -chairs, and a table. The hour of holding the 
Conclave being come, a bell is rnng to cause the 
Ambassadors, Princes, Prelates, and other persons 
of distinction who may be present, to retire. When 
they are all gone out, the doors and windows are 
walled up, with th* exception of one, which throws 
buc a dim light upon the Conclave. The only com- 
munication with the exterior is by the of| 

m«rcrs, io the same shape as those .usea in convents 
of nuns. One door is also kept for the removal of| 
any Cardinal vho may be ill, but who loses the 
right of giving an active vote if he retires. The mode 
of election now in use is by a secret ballot. Two 
chalises stand on a long table in the Chapel of Sixtus, 
into wh’cH the Ca.dinalsjdeposit t leir I u letin', con- 
taining the name ot the individual for whom they 
vote. One of the Scrutators reads it aloud, "while 
two others mark the uumber of votes foi each individ* 
ual, by the side of his name, on the large tablet 
where all those of the Cardinals are inscribed. — 
Whoever obtains two-thirds of the votes present is 
canonically elected. His name is immediately pro- 
claimed aloud, and the Cardinals sitting on his right 
and left rise and quit their places. His Consent is 
asked, and, when it is given, the Cardinals, beginning 
by the olJes% perform the first adoration; that is l> 
say, kiss his loot, and then his hand# The first Car- 
dinal Deacon now announces the election to the peo- 
ple, and the artillery of the Castle of St. Angelo 
and^he bells of the- cky spread the news afar. The 
people are then allowed to break into the Conclave, 
and to carry off all they can. 

No person i9 eligible to the Papacy under 55 years 
of age, or that is not an Italian by birth, having already 
obtained a place iirthe College of Cardinals, or wlioj 
is a Prince by birth, or allied to a reigning house, lest 
9 ich a Pope should dismember the patrimony of St. 
Peter, or abandon that neutrality which a common 
father should observe towards all Christian Princes;’ 
or, finally, should treat the Cardinals with umrnuch 
h uteur: thirdly, no one promoted to the degree uf] 
Cardinal at the nomination of some Cro vn, especially 
that of France or Spain, or being a natural-born snhl 
ject of cither of those Powers, lest gratitude or narr 
onal attachment should render him 100 devoted to 
the intrest of one or the other, is eligible. Even 
youth, and a good complextion and figure, are con- 
sidered as obstacles. But all these maxims and rules 
vary and change according to the inconstant and pre- 


THE ROYAL HOUSE OF STUART. 

By reverting tothe history of England, it will l>e 
seen that a singular fatality appeared to follow in the 
tram of the royal hie of Stuarts. History docs not re- 
cord a race that wfe so steadily unfortunate. Their 
calamities contiuutd with unabating succession during 
three hundred and ninety years. 

Robert III. brole his heart, because lps oldest son 
Robert, was starve! to death, and his youngest, James 
was made a captive. James 1. after having beheaded, 
three of his nearestkindred, was assassinated by his own 
uncle who was torured to death for it. James Il.jwas 
slain by the burstirg of a cannon. Jame 9 III. when 
flying from the fielt of battle, was thrown from his horse 
and murdered in a cottage, into which he had been ta- 
ken for assistance James IV. fell in Flodden field* — 
James V. died of prief for the wilful ruin of his army 
at Solway F rith. Henry Stuart — Lord Darnlcy — was 
assassinated and bown up in his castle. Mary Stuart 
was beheaded in England. James I. and VI. died, not 
without supsicion of being poisoned by Lord Bucking- 
ham. Charles I. ras beheaded at Whitehall. Charles 
ir. was exiled for p?ny years. Janies II. lost his crown 
and died, in banislment. Anne, after a reign w\iich 
though gioricus, vas rendered unhappy by party dis- 
putes, died of a boketi heart, occasioned by thequar-’ 
rels of her favourite servants. The posterity of James 
II. died wretehed vanderers in foreign lands . — Scotch 
Paper 


CAUSE OFTI1E DEATH-WATCH. 

Tiie luituence of superstition and ignorance is astern- 
UUingly great. As one |>roo», w hat dismay and uneasi- 
ness has not the watchlike tickler 0 f the grub often ex- 
cited among all description of pek^ns? a nd indeed, as 
a writer in a certain periodical remaps, “that this in- 
sect, almost invisible, should, in regularity of time and 
distinctness of sound, imitate a machine wljUh has em- 
ployed so many hands in its construction, and^compos- ‘ 
ed of wheels afid Springs, with the ntimst ingenuity, is* 
above all ordinary comprehension. It was only with- 
in a few years past that I considered these visiters as 
solitary and nightly disturbers, since which 1 have ac- 
cidentally discovered that this is by no means the case. 
Having occasion to stretch a piece of silk paper, mois- 
tened with glue water, on a square frame, I was frequent- 
ly surprised, at* different hours of the day, by a noise 
similar to what wo are accustomed to hear in a watch- 
maker's window full of watches, and distinctly audible 
at five or six yards distance. I soon found that my 
frame was occupied as a drumby numbers of these lit- 
tle grey mites, and was thus enabled to indemify the 
performers, and w itness the harmlessiress of their m - 
sic; and I think it is more than probable that, could 
these little creatures ofteuer meet with a proper tym- 
panum, we should much more frequently hear them 
tffceVtain seasons, when their little drumming, which 
no doubt concerns their own social community, cor.- 
stautly heard by their own companions, though inau- 
dible to us. 


MANKIND IN THE I5TH CENTURY. 


They had neither looked into heaven norearth, nei- 
ther into the sea nor land, as has been done since. — 
They had philosophy Without experiment, mathema- 
ticks without instrument geometry without deuten Na- 
tion 

Thev mwde war wiiliou^jowder, shot, cannon or mor— 
ters; nay the mob made their boufires without, squibs 
or crackers. They wen* to sea without compass, an I 
sailed without the neecllc. They viewed the stars- 
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and measured altitudes without I has been shown to afford them faciliies for the dis- 

Formerly they had no means of en- 


without a telescope 
barometers. Learning had no printng-ptess, writing 
no paper, and paper no "ink. The lover vas forced to send 
his mistress a deal board, tor a love btter, and a billet- 
doux might be of the size of an orJuary. trencher.— 
They were clothed without man ufac tires, and the rich- 
est robe 3 were the skins of the most ormidable mon- 
sters. They carried on trade withoit books, and cor- 
respondence without posts; their rmrehants kept no 
accounts, their shop-keepers no cashbook; they had 
surgery without anatomy, and physidans without ma- 
teria mcdica; they gave emeticks without ipccaouaua, 
ipui cured agues without bark. 


charge of then 

lering the gallery of the Commons beyond those en- 
joyed bv the public generally ; and *n days when an 
interesting debate was expected the) were frequently 
obliged to take their places on the stiirs early in the 
forenoon, and, after standing there fer many hours, to 
depend upon their chance of gettinj in, by battling 
their way in the crowd when the door opened. The 
first arrangements for the express purpose ot accom- 
modating the reporters were made a few years before 
the death of Mr. Pitt. Previously to that time note 
hooks had been very generally introduced ; but in the 
Commons from the crowded state o* the gallery, they 
were comparatively of small use. It happened one 
night, "when the premier was to male a leading speech 
that the gallery was more than usuilly thronged, and 
neither hy force nor entreaty could the reporters pro- 
cure even tolerable accommodatdns. They took 
counsel together, and the result was a secession,— 
Next morning, instead of the rounefed periods ot the 
minister, there appeared nothing bit one dire blank, 
accompained by a strong comment in the grievances 
in which it had been originated. The almost iinme- 


\V H A T IS MAN. 

Ninety years hence riot a single nun or woman now 
twenty years of age will be alive. Ninety years? alas! 
how many of the lively actors at presint on the stage of 
life, will make their exit long ere ninety years shall roll 
away! And he wc sure of ninety yea s, what are they? 
m\ tale that is told?” a dream, an anpiy sound that 
passeth on the wings of the wind nwa;, and is forgotten. ] a 

Years shorten as men advance in age, like the degrees j i.. ^ 

in longitude, man’s life declines as 1 b travels towards dirtte result was the appropriation, under the direction 
the frozen pole, until it dwindles to i point and vanish- 0 f Mr. Speaker Abbot, of the uppermost bench of the 
cs foreve’ - . Is it pos 9 ihle that life is of so short dura- gallery to the reporters' exclusive ise, with a door in 
tion? Will ninety years erase all the golden names ove- the centre, by which they alone hal a right to enter, 
the door in town and country, and sibstitute others in Soon after, a small room at the erd of the gal e y 
their stand? Will all the now blooming beauties fade, passage, which bore on its glass psnels the 44 Repor- 


sufficient annunciation of their fate. A spy who wa9 
discovered in his camp, was addressed in this lan- 
guage; and next day, as the wretch w<\j about to be 
led to the gallows, he pressed earnestly to speak with 
the marshal, alleging that he had somewhat of impor- 
tance to communicate. The marshal being made ac- 
quainted with his request, said in his rough matter, ” 
It is always the way of these rascals; they pretend 
some frivolous story, merely to repreve themselves for 
a few mommts; however, bring the dog hither.” Be- 
ing introduced, the marshal asked him what he had 
to say. ‘ Why, my Lord,” said the culprit, “when I 
first had the honor of your conversation, you were 
pleased to say, that either you or I should be hung; 
now I am come to know whether it is your pleasure 
to be so; because, if you wont, I must, that’s all.” — 
The marshal was so pleased with the fellow’s humor 
that he ordered him to be released. — Percy . 


and disappear, all the pride and passion, the love, hope 
aid joy pass away, in ninety years, aid bo forgotten? 
‘ Ninety years!” (<nys Death,) ‘‘do you think I shall 
wait ninety years? Behold, to-day , aril to-morrow, and 
every one.is mine. When ninety years are past, this 
generation will* have mingled with th; dust, and be re- 
membered not.” 


Time to oo Home.— Pauiding in hi^lifo of Wash- 
ington, gives the following little anecdote of the mo- 
ther of this great man: 

“She was once present and occupied the seat of hon- 
or, at a ball given to Washington at F redericksburg, 
while in the full measure of his well earned glory, and 
when 9 o’clock came said to him with perfect simpli- 
city, “Come.George, it is time to go home.” 

It will, perhaps, be well if many t to day, would remem- 
ber when it is “time to go home.” 


ORIGINAL A NT- C DDT E. 

The husban 1 was continually finding fault with his 
wife for her want .of neatness — mat nin house was not 
always kept like a bandbox, nor his tables polished like 
mirrors. This was one day very warmly expressed 
aid comparisons were instituted between her ii anage- 
mentnnd that of a neighboring quakwr***. whom the 
husband had seen on that day. Tile wife promised 
compliance with his writes; and on the husband s 
leaving the homo, she put every thing in the most ex- 
;u t and neat order; not an odious particle of dust being 
suffered to appear. The husband returned rather later 
than umal^db a friend whom he had invited to dine 
with him.^Bo his surprise he found the Iront door of 
his house Wked— he knocked loudly, and with great 
vehemence demanded immediate admittance, when an 
upper window was raised and out popped the head ol his 
beloved spouse. --“Thee cannot come in at the front 
door— thee must go round by t lie gate to the kitchen. 
The husband sheepishly complied, and ever after suf- 
fered the wife to manage her household affairs as she 
jaw fit. 


MATRIMONY, 

The whole secret of choosing well in matrimony may 
be taught in three words — explore the character . A vio- 
lent love-fit is always the result of ignorance; for there 
is not a daughter of Eve that has merit enough to jus- 
tify romantic love, though thousands aud thousands 
may reasonable inspire gentle esteem, which is infinite- 
ly better. A woman-worshipper and a woman, hater 
both derive their mistakes from ignorance of the fe 
male world; for, if the characters of woman were tlior 
outly understood: they would be iound too good to be 
hated, and yet not good enough to be indolized. 

A PROOF OF FILIAL AFFECTION. 

A man swearing the peace against three of his sons, 
thus concluded his affidavit:— ‘and this deponent fur- 
ther saith, that the only one pfhis children who show 
#d him any real filial affection was his youngest son 
Lary, for he never sh ack him when hr was do w u.’ 

REPOR TER 8 AND R E P O R TING 
Although the duties of reporters arc both important 


ters’ Roonrid’ notwithstanding the'&andir. g order and 
its penalties, were added for the convenience of the 
gentleman previous to taking their alaces in the gallery 
and during the division. The Lords followed the 
Commons in their accommodation of the press, at the 
duo distance which befitted their dignity. It was, not 
until about twenty years ago that a note book was 
permitted to make its appearance at the bar of the 
Upper House. If a young or forward repoiter ventur- 
ed to display the implements of his iiade to the eyes of I 
their lordships, thoy wore immediately struck flom his 
hand by one or other of the messengrs. The first per- 
son who ventured to rest his book on their lordships’ 
bar is said to have been Mr. Windyer, who now is, or 
lately was, a justice of the peace, in Sydney, New South 
Wales. His example was followed, and only two 
sessions alter, tmrrtmt? or i^iord Kldon, while his lord, 
s lip was procee< i »g to he bar to receive a deputation 
of the Lower House, having accidentally caused Mr. 
Windyer to drop his book within the bar, the noble err! 
checked his onward step, picked up the fragments of I 
the passing debate, and presented them, with an en- 
gaging smile, to xheir collector. In the session of 
1828-9, when, from the intense interest to which the 
Catholic question gave rise, the press found it difficult 
to maintain their station, a portion of the space below 
the bar was railed off for th m; and a season or two af- 
ter, when a strangers’ gallery was added to the Lords, 
a seat was set apart for their use. In the present tem- 
porary erection, the privilege of an exclusive place for 
the press is provided in both Houses; in the Commons 
behind the Speaker’s chair. — Wade's British Histo - 

r !h ’ 


Gen. Washington's Opinion of profane swearing. 
Dedicated to all Officers whether Military or Cicd . — 
Extract from the Orderly Book of the army under 
command of Washington, daied at Head Quarters, i;i 
the city of New York, August 3, 1776. 

♦>The General is sorry to be informed, that the fool- 
ish and wicked practice of profane cursing and swear- 
ing, a vice heretofore little known in an American 
army, is growing into a fashion; — he hopes thfe officers 
will, by example as well as influence, endeavor to 
check it, and that both they and the men will reflect 
that we can have little hope of the blessing of Heaven 
on our arms, if we insult it by impiety and folly; add- 
ed to this, it is a vice so mean and low , without any 
tempt t tton, that every man of cense and character detests 

Jooftioco £(• 


MARRIAGE. 

Look at the great mass of marriages which takes 
place oVer the whole world; what poor, contemptible, 
common place affairs they are! A few soft looks, a 
walk, a dance, a. squeeze of the hand, a popping of the 
question, a purchasing of a certain number of yards of 
white satin, a ting, clergyman, a stage oi two in a hir- 
ed carriage, a night in a country inn, and the whol$ 
matter is over. For five or six weeks two sheepish 
looking persons are seen dangling about on each oth; 
er ’9 arm, looking at waterfalls, or making morning calls 
and guzzling wine and cake; then every thing falls mto 
the most monotonous routine. The wife sits on one 
side of the hearth, the husband at the other, and little 


I pleasures* little cares, and little children, gradually ga- 
Eecentricity . — Eccenticity is sometimes found con-jther round them. This is what ninety-nine out of a 


nected with genius, hut it does not coalesce with true 
wisdom. Hence men of the first order of intellect 
have never betrayed it; and hence also men of second- 
ary talents drop it as they grow wiser; and are satisfied 
to found their consequence on real and solid excellen- 
cy, not on peculiarity and extravagance. They are 
content to awaken regard and obtain applause by the 
rectitude and gracefulness of their doing, rather than 
to make passengers stare and laugh by leaping over 
the wall or tumbling along the road. True greatness 
is serious, trifling is beneath its dignity. We are more 
indebted to the regular, sober, constant course of the 
sun, than to the glare of the comet:- tUo one, indeed, 
occupies our papers, but the other enriches our fields 
and gardens ; we gaze at the strangeness ol the one, 
‘ e* influence of the other. — llcv. W. 


hundred find to be the delights oflove and matrimony. 


but we live 

% 


on the* 


Baswitiere. It was customary with Marsha - 
Bassompiere, when any of his soldiers were brought 
before him for heinous offences, to say to them,“bro 


{ From the Nashville Whig of the 1 6 th 7 ns'.] 

A letter received in this city last evening from Jack- 
son, in this State, advises that a gentleman had just 
arrived at that place direct from Te^a9, with the news 
that General Houston had beeri shot, in a personal ren- 
countre, by the Speaker of the Texas House of 
Representatives — no hope entertained of his recovery. 
Houston was a member from St Augustine Coun- 
ty; 

Factory Burnt. — On Friday morning I7th b$? 
tween the hours of 5 and 6 o’clock, the Sattiriet Fac- 
tory situated in the village of Pascoag, BureilviMe; K. 
I., was discovered to be on fire. The budding and 
machinery, and the principal part of the stock were 
entirely irlestroyd. The building ami u a;hineiy were 
owned by Messrs. O. & E. Eddy, writ* were in- 
sured at the /Etna office, in Hartford. Conn, for $o- 
000. Probable^ Ipss about $8000. Mr. Dudly, (xh» 


Although the duties ot icporters arc noth important ueiwru nun wr mn uus -uuoucro, u* w; ' «si >nh 

and arduous, it k only of hue years that a disposition ther, you or I \7*dl certainly be lmn S ;”which was a [occupant) ju» no insurance, loss $lo00. 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 


rot th«|iiMrieu Muoaic IUgifter and LiUrafy Companion. 

THE HERETIC. 

CONCLUDED /ROM PAGE 167. 

The Lady Aurelia's heart was breaking, but the 
wept hot. She had told the Count she loved him not, 
still her actions belied her words. Her hand pillowed 
her brow, and she sat gazing on vacancy — time wore 
•away, and she arose and was about leaving the room— 
when her foot struck something as she passed the 
place where the Count had been seated. Stooping 
down, she found a small book which she had often 
*cen in his possession, but she had never known the 
title, being satisfied when he told her it was a precious 
gift from his mother on her death-bed, and he valued it 
for her sake. 

The 44 noon of night” was approaching, but still the 
Lady Aurelia^eat poring over a small volume. It was 
a copy of the Holy Scriptures. The duty of man so 
simply, yet beautifully told in the expressive sermon 
which Christ delivered on the Mount ofOlives, had ar- 
rested her attention. A single lamp burned dimly by 
>ier side— slowly it diminishes, but she heeds it not ; 
her lips half-parted, and her eyes intently fixed on the 
book, as though it was one deeply interesting. As 
the lamp wanes, she unconsciously draws closer to it, 
hut lifts not her head — suddenly it expires, and dark- 
ness shrouds the chamber. She starts— places her 
hand upon her brow. “Can this be the book” thought 
she “that I have been to taught to believe is such a 
sin to read ? What religion would be corrupted by it? 
I surely cannot be doing wrong by obeying these pre- 
cepts; here it speak9 not of confessions to priests, and 
prayer to the Virgin, who was but a woman — but of 
deep heart-felt prayer and confession before the Ma- 
lier of all.” She arose, and bent her knees — no 
cross was pressed to her lips — no rosmary told — 
bat her hands were clasped, and her words were not 
those that bad been oil repeated, but from the heart 
they came. 

Many and deep were the struggles ere she could re- 
Bounce the religion in which she had been nurtured; 
hut they passed away, and a new light broke upon her 
as sbo prayed. The morning sun found her still 
knc©!m S . Wk«u .he arose, a sweet calm filled 
her breasf, aud she felt happy; she thought not 
of the Count — but a reconciled Saviour stood before 
her. 

The next evening the sisters were seated in a beau- 
tiful little arbor formed by jesmine and honeysuckles 
entwined together. Corolie had been for some time bu- 
sily employed in wreathing a garland of white Prov- 
ence buds, that Ihe heeded not the employment 
of Aurelia, until wearied of her graceful task 
she languidly raised her dark eyes to her sister's 
face. 

“Why Aurelia,” exclaimed she, “what book is that 
you are so intently reading ?” ah I see ! where did you 
find it ? I have been rumuaging in the library two 
hours for that book, and at last gave it up as a hopelesa 
search. 

“This book” dear sister inquired Aureba with 
eagerness, while a joyful Imile played around her 
lacid lips “have you really been searching for this 
ook — what do you think is the name of it? 

“Why do you look so earnestly upon me,”* •aid’ 
Corolie, 44 is there any thing so very strange 
in my wishing to find the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments— for that is the book you* as* reading, is. it 
not?” 

“No” said Aurelia and the bright flush of joy which 
had eradiated her face for a moment, was sacceeded 
by a lopk of saddened disappointment, as she slowly 
raised the volume, holding the title page to her 
sister's face— one glance sufficed— Corolie shrieked, 
as she^aw upon it in large characters, the “Holy Bi- 
ble,” 

“O! Aurelia, where did you- get that book” she ex- 
claimed. “Do you not know the fearful consequences 
of rending it,” and the young girl's lips were white as 
her brow as she spoke. “What will our father say — 
What will the Count.— 

“Hush, Corolie, you need not speak of him.” 

“Well dear sister,” continued the trembling girl, if 
you'll not allow me to speak of him, think of our fa- 


ther, our only pafeot ; think how he would rend those 
grey locks with anguish too deep for utterance, to see 
his darlingchild ltd to the stake, condemned to die n 
heretic. Dearest Sister, “and the beantiful pleader feH 
on her knees with the excess of her emotion, give it to 
me, and let me bum it; or promise me you will never 
open it again.” 

“No, Corolie” answered Aurelia, striving to speak 
calmly. “I caona promise you that, my conscience 
disapproves it, but dry those tears, and I'll promise one 
thing, — I will not «pen it again without my father's 
permission.” 

“Will you not, laid Corolie,” her beautiful eyes 
brighteniug as she ipoke ; “that is my own dear sister,” 
and she wound her arms around Aurelia's neck, and 
imprinted along kiis upon her cheek. 

Corolie was satiffied with this, and well she might 
be, for 9 he knew tbit when her father heard that Au- 
relia possessed a bble, he would forbid her ever read- 
ing it again, and htrown inclinations were so entirely 
moulded to his will, that she had not a doubt but her 
sister would forget :hese sentiments, and all would yet 
be well. ButCordie had yet to learn the bold reso- 
lution of the heroic girl. 

“Come Coroli,”aaid Amelia “’tis time— high time 
we were returning, the sun has gone behind 
the distant hills and the ground is wet with dew,” 

And she placed her arm around her sister's waist, 
and thus they entered their father's splendid man- 
sion, 

“Good night sisttr,” said Corolie as they parted for 
their respective chambers, “now remembet your prom- 
ise dearest — to-moirow morning.” 

“Yes” returned Aurelia and as the sister's kiss was 
given and a low govd night tepeated, Corolie marked 
the resolute expression of her (ace, but said nothing, 
thinking it was calltd there by the thought of the mor- 
row’s confession. 

Words cannot portray the feelings of the Count 
when he left the lady Aurelia. Alt night he paced his 
chamber in an agony of thought beyond descrip- 
tion. The morning dawned, but brought with it no 
consolation. Twice he had attempted with pen and 
papei in hand to bid farewell to the Count, and assign 
other reasons than the true one for leaving— but the pen 
dropped front his trembling fingers. — He- could not 
dissemble — still he dared not tell the truth. Now he 
would determine to leave without bidding an adieu — 
but his name would be branded with cowardice. The 
day wore away, and the next night in gloomy reflec- 
tions. At length he determined to gain an interview 
with the Lady Aurelia if possible— confess his deceit 
to the Count, and then leave them forever. No 
sooner w as his determination taken than a servant en- 
tered and handed him a note. Instantly recognizing 
the hand of the Lady Aurelia he tore open theoealaod 
read. — 

Dearest F redrico, 

The little volume you accidentally droppecTin the 
balcony lias effected a great change in me. I have 
seen the errors of my faith and now kneel to the same 
altar with yourself. I have ackuowledged it to my fa- 
ther who treated it at first as a mere freak of fancy and 
demanded the bible. On my refusal he became enrag- 
eck— swore vengeance against you as the cause of my 
retaining it, and I have heard unknown to him that he is 
now preparing to send me to a convent. Sooner would 
I die — but my resolve is taken hasten and claim your 
own. 

Aurelia. 

Joy for the conversion of the Lady Aurelia, and in- 
dignation at the measures of her father, filled his breast 
and he sat for some time as one palsied. He then has- 
tily arose, threw on his mantle, and mounting his fleet 
horse proceeded to the castle. All there was silent as 
the grave. A clock from a neighboring tower told the 
hourof midnight. With one bound he cleared the 
wall in the rear of tbe* building, and cautiously entered 
a path in the- garden. Suddenly he stopped— drew 
from his bosom the billet and: by the light ol the moon 
read it again. “She has told ino not where to find 
her” he murmured, and I dare not enter the castle*- 
Something rustled among the bushes— he turned 
and clasped again to his hear! the Lady Aure- 
lia. 

“We shall never again be separated by a cruel father. 
I shall return to Poland ; but say, dearest,” said he, 
smoothing back the locks that shaded her brow, “will 
1 return alone.?’ 


She heeded notthe latter part of his sentence, but 
said, while tears rilled down her cheeks.— 

Call him not criel, Fredrico, he is my father, and f 
have left him without even bidding him farewell; and 
dear Sister Corolif, I left her sleeping. As I entered 
her chamber— I Rased her cheek, and murmured O 
prayer over her y«ung head ; her lips moved and J 
hsaid her say, “fahei 9he will give you the book, send 
her not away — I ould bear it no longer, but flew dowft 
the stair-case, noidaring to trust a look behind, lest t 
should be teraptel to remain.” 

“But,” said Frdrico, “will you drag out a weary ex^ 
istence in a conveit for the sake of remaining a few days 
at home, or will y*u renounce the religion which has 
brought with it th* anger of a father, but at the same 
time an approving conscience. 

“I cannot, IwiI not do either,” cried she, “farewell 
still beloved thou£i erring father — farewell dear sis- 
ter, I leave thee pn haps forever.” She turned, and 
gave one long lingering look at the castle, wherein she 
had spent many a happy hour; then took a massive 
key from beneath he folds of her dress, and handed it 
to the Count, whowith it unlocked the gate of the gar- 
den. Hi* steed stiod pawing the ground, as though 
impatient for actioi. The lady had almost fainted from 
the excess of her esiotions. Peloski wound a nervous 
arm around her wast and sprung upon the saddle; the 
graceful steed seened scarcely to touch the ground, so 
rapid was his course. 

Our tale has already reached its intended limits— and 
suffice it to say. tley crossed ths gulf of Venice in 
safety and in Au9tia were united by a Protestant min- 
ister, and then proceeded to Poland. 

The feelings of the Count Flodoardo, when he knew 
of the flight of the lovers, may better be imagined than 
described; yet his mger was not unmixed with reproach 
against himself. 

“Why did I nol,”saidhe, the feelings of a father 
rising in his breast, “endeavor by kind entreatis* to 
draw her gently to the path of duty, instead of railing 
out against the Count as the instigator of it;” then as 
though the thought of the Count fired him, clenching 
his hands — his brov darkening, “but he was a base 
designing villian, coming to me with his bland smile* 
while in his heart was black deceit ; decoying my dar- 
ling daughter— nay irst bom — the image of her depart- 
ed mother:" the old man torn by conflicting emo- 
tions, buried his face it, his bands, and wept Tike & 
child. At this moment Corbie entered— she too had 
heard the sad news, and her ch*eks through which 
the warm blood hadscarcely ever checked its flow, 
were now blanched, and her eyes had lost their 
wonted brilliancy with weeping; but^vhen she 
saw the big tears roll down the cheeks ^pier aged 
father, she forgot her own grief, in sympathy for 
him. 

The Count Flodoardo made no attempt to find out 
the retreat of his daughter and her lover. “It is use- 
less,” said he, to pursue them, for they have gone a 
long distanse ere this, and doubtless the marriage vows 
have been taken : so that if we should overtake them 
and bring her back, she would perhaps pine away and 
die. “No, no, I will not molest them. But O! she is 
a Protestant— I canbearall but that.” 

Three years rolled by, and nothing was heard of the 
lovers. The Count had forbidden the name of Aurelia 
to be mentioned in his presence; endeavoring (fit were 
possible to drive from his mind the painful troth that 
he had a daughter who had embraced the Protestant 
religion. -s 

Corelie for the the first few months was sad, but it 
gradually wore off, and her light buoyant spirits, 
as it were, bounded back almost to their former gaiety. 
The memory ol Aurelia would sometimes come to her 
as a dream, which had commenced brightly but had 
suddenly changed and had ended with darkened shad- 
ows. 


It was now about the yeat 1796 General Bonaparte, 
at the head of the republican troops of F ranee, entered 
Italy. The Italian Imperialists flew to arms, hut their 
resistance was ofho avail. Of Bonaparte, as of the 
^English Marlbonugh, it may be said that he chai ned * 
victory to his chariot whnels. *"" 5 ** 

. The Count Flodoardo was too old to take any 
part in the war, and not wishing to remain where* 
all waa confusion and bloodshed proposed to hi*- 
daughter a travelling tour through some of (ho* 
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countries of Europe. Joyfully did Corolie hear of 
this proposition, and prepared to accompany her fa- 
ther. 

In tke year 1794, Poland overwhelmed by a foreign 
despotism, was blotted out from the numbers of Euro- 
pean kindoms, and its territories were divided between 
Prussia, Austria and Russia, the three powers that had 
couspired and effected her ruin. 

Peloski, had at the first of the conlict, moved his 
Countess to a beautiful country seat tome miles from 
Warsaw, and then was obliged to leare her to aid in 
fighting the battles of his country. She was lonely, 
and mourned his absence, but he returned often to 
cheer her solitude. 

When Poland was dismembered, the spirits of her 
noble, but unfortunate countrymen, were crushed.— 
Fredrico, and his brother Gustavus, returned to the 
seat of the Countess and there hi rural retirement en- 
deavored to forget his country’s wroigs. 

“Aurelia,” said Gustavus one.day entering the room 
where she was seated, 1 presume you have heard of 
the Italian who with his daughter was travelling thro’ 
this part of the country.” 

The lady almost started from her seat, in her eager- 
ness as she said. 

An Italian did you say— no I had not— pray what of 
him ?” 

He was Jake n ill. some months ago, and suddenly 
4ied, leaving his daughter alone, with the exception of 
a few servants, in a foreign land. She is very young 
—only eighteen — and the most beau.iful creature that 
eyes ever rested upon. She has taken up her resid- 
ence within a few miles of us. Her father’s death 
appears to have affected her sadly ; for her counten- 
ance, which before, had all the joyful brightness of a 
Hebe, has sadly changed, and she sits and weeps hour 
after hour in a little summer house, which she 
fancies resembles one that she loved in her native 
land.” 

“Justthe age of my sweet sister, if she be living” 
said the Countess, musingly. “Did you say eighteen 
and beautiful, would that I could see her. Think you 
not that my being a country-woman of hers would be 
sufficient apology for obtruding upon her hours of sor- 
row.” 

“I am sore of it sister,” answered Gustavus; “she 
)bves every thing Italian, even th# flowers in her gar- 
den which bloom in Italy, are regarded by her with in- 
terest.” %# 

“Why then does she not return to her native •coun- 
try,” asked the lady. 

“She would rather remain than travel, so far with- 
out a protector,” answered Gustavus. 

“ PoojflU I would love her for the sake of my 
sweet sia^F 

“And you would love her for her own sake could you 
see her, said the youth.” 

“Doubtless I should; butGustavnr, you take quite 
an interest in the young stranger; have you seen her, 
or where ditf you obtain your information respecting 
her.” 

“Yes, Aurelia, I have seen her. The first time, 
was before her father died,, when she was alf life and 
gaiety. Last summer I attended a masquerade. — 
She wh 3 there leaning upon the arm of her parent, 
unmasked. It is needless to equivocate. I love her; 
our hearts beat in unison — she has promised to be 
mine— to-morrow I bring her home as a bride.” 

“But,” said the Lady, I understand she is in such 
grief at the Joss of her lather. Will she consent 
to be married so soon after his death.” 

“You forget Aurelia, that she has no protector — 
hst father has been dead these ten months, and during 
t4r.it time she has lived alone. Surely, under such cii- 
cu instances, there can be no impropriety, for no pomp 
shall attend the nuptial ceremony.” 

The next evening the Count and Countess were sit- 
ting together, waitinganxiously for the return of Gusta- 
vus with his bride, when a train of carriages were seen 
approaching. They both went out to welcome the 
newcomers. The foremost carriage stopped and the 
bride and bridegroom descended and walked up the 
avenue. Gustavus with an air of one who possessed a 
priceless gem, and was proud ef displaying it lifted 
the long veil that fell to the feet of the lady who rais- 
ed her eyes and Corolie fell in the arms of her sis- 
tec. 

f s • 


ELORA. 


MISCELLANY. 

PRIDE MORTIFIED. 

At a ball given in Pyrmont, a ceebrated watering- 
place io Germany, the tutor of a young count, a 
Gottingen studeht, requested a yenng lady to dance 
with him. Just as the dance wts about to com- 
mence, the lady inquired of him, “With whom have 
[ the honour of dancing” “I am tke tutor of Count 

Von Z ,” replied her partner. “And a commoner, 

\ presume,” she rejoined ; to whidi he answered in 
the affirmative. “Oh, then, ’’continued the lady, as 
9he withdrew her hand from that cf the tutor, “I beg 
you will excuse me, for mamma hi 9 forbidden me to 
dance with a commoner.” This rebuff completely 
threw the modest preceptor out cf countenance, for 
on the continent to be so deserted on the eve of a 
dance, is to lose caste for the rest >f the night, if not 
longer. It is supposed to indicate the existence of 
some moral taint discovered by th* person who quits 
the side of another, and which b exaggerated into 
something heinous by the compmy, particularly if 
they are utterly ignorant of what it is. The young 
man quitted the room, and sougat the open air to 
breathe more freely and collect biraself. His pupil 
follwed him, and learned the cauie of his distress.— 
You shall soon have ample satisfaction for this mor- 
tification,” said the generous count, and hastened 
back to the ball room, followed by his tutor. The 
moment was propitious. Preparations were going 
forwards for another waltz: the yomg count requested 
the rejector of his tutor to be his partner in the danoe, 
and she eagerly aceepted the proposal, no doubt 
greatly rejoicing at the immense stride which she 
had taken from ranking with tke humble (utor, to 
pairing off with the wealthy noble. Just before the 
dance begun, he addressed to her the question which 
she herself had put, “With whom have I flfe honour 

of dancing?” “With Lady Von B ,”she replied. ” 

Oh, I beg your pardon, ’’said the <ount,“ bufc papa has 
forbidden me to dance with any but coi\ptesses,”and 
instantly quitted her side. He had the satisfaction of 
hearing that his conduct was applauded by every j 
sensible person in the room. Few will deny that it I 
was a well, merited punishment. ! 


HORBERG, THE CELEBRATED SWEDISH 

ARTIST. 

Horberg was the son of a private soldier. At nine 
years of age he gained his living by tending sheep, but 
even at that age his taste for painting manifested itself 
in a remarkable manner. The vignettes which he had 
seen in old catechisms and almanacs were his earliest 
models. He imitated thqm from memory on the bark 
ot birch tree£> He hfso barved in wood all kinds of lit- 
tle figures, and ornamented his father's cottage with 
k thera. Theouly colours* he possessed were ochre, 
chalk, and water, in which he steeped various earths. 
By degrees, however, he improved these coarse mate*- 
rials, so as to inform flsqbi ’ them a tolerable set of cray- 
ons. If, fojrtunatdto,||^o^tained a sheet of paper, he 
attemptejjp coloigfr is designs with the juice of wild 
plants.£^MEhe fof eat and In the fields, he sketched 
with charcoal on the trunks of green trees. At four- 
teen, he endeavoi^d to obtain employment with a pain- 
ter at Wexio, but Iris parents required his assistance, 
he was obliged to return, and resume the crook. The 
care ofhis flock did not prevent him from re-engaging 
in his old amusements, but one day, being too far ad- 
vanced in the woods, a wolfdevoured some ofhis sheep 
and notdnrtftg to re-appear before hisrpaster, he fled. 
After numerous obstacles, in 17G3, lie became the pu- 
pil of a painter of Gottenburg. Five years afterwards 
he began to be regularly occupied, married, anrh lived 
ve*y comfortably. It was not until 17^3 that lie con- 
ceived the worthy design, in th3 execution of 
which he was assisted by some warm friends, of impro- 
ving himself in his art atthe Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm* There, for the first time, he studied the great 
masters, and obtained several medals for his perfor- 
mances. In the exhibitions, his pictures were prefer- 
red to all others; his reputation rapidly increased, and 
orders poured upon him too thickly for execution. In 
1790, he went and established himself atOlstrop, where 
he finished most of his church pictures. In 1797, he 
was elected a member of the Academy, and appointed 


painter to the King. He died in 1816, aged 70, leaving 
behind him a great many pictures, chiefly of scriptur- 
al subjects, and innumerable designs. Jin private life, 
Horberg was the best of men. lie was distinguished 
by good humour and sociability. 


A LUDICROUS SCENE. 

Lately occurred at the theatre in a neighbouring 
town. A countryman who had determined to indulge 
his curiosity, made “his first ap|>earance” to witness a 
performance, which chanced to be the play of the iron 
Chest. After the usual wouderings and exclamations 
of astonishment at the novelty of the scene, his amaze- 
ment ultimately subsided so as to allow his comprehen- 
sion of the first two or three scenes of the plav. As 
the peiformance proceeded, however, it is known to 
most of our dramatie readers that Orson and the rob- 
bers quarral about a division of booty. In the begins 
ning of this scene, the honest, artless, and ingenuous 
countryman, betrayed several strong symptoms of agi- 
tation and uneasiness, which apparently gradually gain- 
ed ground upou him, until he could not control his 
awkward sensations any longer, when he suddenly rose 
sod addressing the actors, to the astonishment of the 
whole house, burst forth into the following exclama- 
tion:— “I’ll tell ye what, if you are agoing to quarrel 
among yourselves, give me my money again, and I’ll 
goTiome, for you don’+think I am going to be made a 
fool of!” This extraordinary speech, as may natural- 
ly be supposed, caused general mirth, while the uncon- 
scious cause of reslbility gazed about him, still further 
amazed, wondering “ what they could see to laugh at.” 
— Bos. Gxlz. 


A DEXTEROUS KNAVE. 

A Florentine notary, who had little employment, be- 
thought himself of the following expedient to raise 
money. Having called on a young man whose father 
was flftely dead, ne asked hinr whether he had receiv- 
ed payment of a certain sura which his father bad lent 
to another person who had also died shortly before.— 
The son told him that he had not found any such debt 
among his father’s papers. “I drew the obligation; 
with my own hands,” said the notary, “and have it in 
poasos«ion; vou have onlj to make me a reasonable al- 
lowance for it.” The young man purchased the- for- 
ged deed, and cited the son of the alleged debtor. The 
defendant maintained, that it appeared by his father’s 
books that he had never borrowed a farthing, and im- 
mediately called on him to tax the notary with a forge- 
ry. “Young man,” said the notary, “you were not 
born when the sum was borrowed; but your father paid 
it back at the end of six months, and I am in possession 
of the discharge. You have nothing to do but to make 
me a reasonable allowance for it.” The young man 
did so, and thus the notary cheated both plaintiff and* 
defendant. — Lon . Paper. 


! TRUE POLITENESS. 

( 

Politeness is a just medium between formality and* 
rudeness: it is, in fact, good nature regulated by quick 
discernment, which proportions itself to every situation 
and every character; it it a restraint laid by reason and 
benevolence on every irrigularity nf temper, of appetite 
and passion. It accommodates ittelf to the frantic laws- 
ofcustonv and fashion* as long as they are not incon- 
sistent with the higher obligations of virtue and reli- 
gion. 

To give effieaey and grace to politeness, it must be 
accompanied by some degree of taste as Well as delica-- 
cy; and although its foundation must be rooted in the 
heart, it is not perfect without a knowledge of the 
world. 

In society it is the happy- mediunvwhich blends the- 
most discordant natures; it imposes silence onfthe lo- 
quacious, and inclines the most reserved to furnish their 
share of the conversation: it repressc$4Uespicable but 
common ambition of being the most eminent character 
in the scene; in increases the general degree of being 
mutually agreeable; takes off the offensive edge of rail- 
lery, and gives delicacy to wit; it preserves subordina^ 
tion, reconciles ease with propriety; like other valuable- 
qualities, its value is best estimated when it is absent*- 
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No greatness can awe it into servility, no intimacy 
can sink it into a coarse familiarity; to superiors, it is 
respectful freedom; to inferiors, unassuming good nr* 
tare, to equals, every thing that is charming; anticipa- 
ting and attending to all things, yet at the same time 
apparently disengaged and careless. 

Such is true politeness, by people of wrong heads 
and Unworthy hearts disgraced in its two extremes; and 
by the generality of mankind confined within the nar- 
row bounds of mere good breeding, which is only one 
branch of it. 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 


ALBAN V, SATURDAY, JAN. 25, 1840. 


The Grand Chapter of the State of New York, 
will convene at Sr. John's Hall, in this City, on the 
first Tuesday of Febuary.in9t. 

JOHN O. COLE, Grand Sec'y . 


OC/* WILLIAM TURRELL, captain of the 
Schooner Improvement, was the name of the unfeel- 
ing wretch, who was in sight of the burning Lexing- 
ton, and who refuted to allow hte crew to go to their 
aid, because he wo\id lose a tuta! He deserves the 
higest seat in the Temple of Infamy. 


Fire. — The dveling house of Mr. Nathan Rice, 
in Oakham, Mass was entirely consumed by fire on 
Thursday 16th. Not a single article of furniture was 
saved, and the family who were aroused by their 
neighbors, had barely time to eScape. The night 
was very cold, the thermometer being several degrees 
below zero. Some of the inmates, without clothes 
and barefooted, w;re obliged to seek shelter at a 
neigl^bpr's house, ajaut a quarter of a mile distant. — 
Five hundred dolors insujed— the loss is m»ch 
greater. 


Phreneology — Mr. Combe.-- /The lectures, by 
this gentleman, are probably the most popular of any 
that have for years been delivered in this city, His 
clear style, and unaffected manner is facinr.ting in the 
extreme; and predicating, ash§ does, all his opin- 
ions in experience, he says nothing without car- 
rying convictiou with it. Before he finishes his 
course iu Albany, we are not certain but that Phrene- 
ology will be thought as postive a science as mathe- 
matics. However, we could wish that the time allot- 
ted to each lecture, was an hour, instead of two : for, 
beside becoming tedious from its great length, a con- 
fusion i 9 created in the minds of the audience^ by his 
going over a large number of faculties in a short space 
of time. We hope the course may be repeated, .and 
more at leisure. From the character of the audience 
he now has, we are certain a repetition would meet with 
entire success. 


Painting.— Opr suggestions, some time since, in 
i elation to this delightful art, seem not to have been 
entirely thrown away. Within a few days we have 
been gratified by the sight of an admirable composed 
family group, belonging to Mr. Prentice of this city, 
and executed by F. Fiuk. This kind of composition 
possesses the double merit of preserving a family collec- 
tion of likenesses, and to the gallery, an agreeable 
picture. In this picture, Mr. F., has evinced great 
skill in uniting the parts, a fine delicate perception of 
colors, beside having well sustained his former repu- 
tation for good drawing. We understand that several 
gentlemen of this city, have in contemplation the get- 
ting ofsimular groups, and wc certainly think such a 
feeling alike creditable to the city and to the individ- 
uals who propose possessing them. 

Museum. — This is the only.place of amusement now 
open in this city.The proprietor has effected an engage- 
ment with Miss Randolph, who is extraordinary in 
hor line. An evening can be passed away very agreea- 
bly in the lecture room of this establishment. 


The Cultivator. — We have received the first No. 
of this well conducted, and widely circulated Journal. 
It is published by Jesse Buel, Ac Co. proprietors, and 
edited by Willis Gaylord Ac Luther Tucker, Esqs-Thc 
Genesee farmer, which was published by Mr. Tucker/m 
the western pn**M&fthis State, has been united with the 
Cultivator. From the appearance of the present No. 
wc have no doubt but that the Cultivator, will sustain 
the high reputation which it has obtained in the fond, 
under the management of its late talented and lament- 
ed editor. 


The Grand Lodgs of Pennsylvania at the annual 
meeting held on the 2d of December qlected the fol- 
lowing Grapd Officers. 

M. W. Samuei H. Perkins, G. M. 

Ii. W. JosephR. Chandler, D. G. M. 

“ CornelUs Stevenson, S. G. W. 


“ William Bayer, J. G. M. 


“ Robinscn R. Moore, G. Treas. 
41 Michael Nisbef. G. Sec'v. 


Alexander Diamond, 
Samuel Worde/ly, 
Thomas Biddle, 
Bayse Newcomb, 
Samuel Badger, 


Trustees of the Gerard 
Bequest. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser announces 
the death of Stephen Price, the distinguished Dramat- 
ic Manager who has been so long a Manager of Lon- 
don and New York Theatres. lie died of quinzy at 
the Astor House. Mr. P. was an elder brother of 
William M. Price. 


Br. L. G. Hoffman — 

As you were kind enough to request an account of 
our proceedings on the 27th of December, the anni- 
versary of Holy St.John, I will now give it you in as 
few words as I can. The Lodge met at 5 o’clock P. 
M. at their lodge room at Br. Joseph Blackburn's and 
proceeded to the installation. W. M. Ambrose Forman 
tpen installed the following Brethren for the ensuing 


y0ar. — 

Joseph Blackburn, W. M. 

Thomas Welland, S. W. 

John M. Goring, J. W. 

Aaron M. Smith. S. D. 

William Smith, J. D. 

Robt. France, Treas. 

Beuj. Lawton, Sec'y. 

i 

John Hart, Tyler. 

After the business of the Lodge was over the breth- 
ren and a number of Friends from Po'keepsie, Fish- 
kill, and other Places, sat down to a Splendid Supper, 
provided in B. Blackburn's best style. After the cloth 
was drawn, a variety of appropriate Songs and Toasts, 
wore given, amongst .the rest I mnst particulary men- 
ion 1) urn’s farewell which was given with great effect; 
nor Vv.is Burn’s request forgot. 

“The night when yearly ye assemble, nil Ace.” 

The weather was very bad, a dreadful snow stonn 
raging all the night, which prevented a number of 
Brethren and Friends, from being present on the 
occasion, The evening was spent in&nch ^ manner 


as willlong be remembered with pleasure by all those 
present. 

I must not forget to mention your Masonic Regis- 
ter; and I fed proid to inform you that I believe it lias 
been the sause ofscvevnl applications for the Honors 
of Masonry. It Ihs already done much to disabuser 
men’s minds of the prejudices they had imbibed, and I 
shall feel as much pleasures in fowarding a new list 
of subscribers for it, as you will have in receiving 
them." [We shttil certainly have no objection,] 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine Bountary. — This question was brought: 
before the Senate on the 17th inst., on a resolution 
introduced by Mr. Williams, calling for certain cor- 
respondence between our own Government and that of 
Great Britain. TTie resolution, with an amendment 
respecting the British troops now in possession of thtv 
disputed terrjtoiy, was passed after debate. We have 
only room for the remaks of Mr, Buchanan and Mr. 
Davis, as we find them in the N. Y. Times. 

Mr. Btuh; mn, who is chairman of the Commitee 
on Foreign Relations, said he had no objection to the 
passage of the amendment if it was pressed. But he 
thought it implied some censure on the President ; and 
he therefore would prefer that the mover would with- 
draw it. The President had already stated in his anu- 
al Message that he had done nothing; that no case had 
arisen which made it proper for him to use the means 
which had been entrusted to him: Every senator, he 
added, must know what answer the President would 
give. It could be nothing mote than what he had al- 
ready said ^ 

With regard to tne general question, Mr. Bucha- 
nan said he was apprehensive of having serious difficul- 
ties with Great Exited* before this controversy is ended \ 
He had, however, entire confidence in the energy and 
prudence of the President. The question, he added 
was a crisis at the opening of tliepresent Congress. 
The Presidanthadncl thought it prudent to communi- 
cate all the circumstuncc of the case, anil, for his part 
he would have been better pleased, if the President 
had b trusted with the entire conduct of the negotia- 
tion, without being called upon to produce pipers at 
this stage of the business. 

Mr. Davis contended that the object of the call wrs 
a most proper one. In the Senate there was an entire 
unanimity of opinion in favor of maintnini^kae rights 
of Maine. He agreed with the PresidMPthat The 
question had been too long delayed, and ought to be 
settled. He referred to the agreement which had been 
entered into, through the mediation of General Scott, 
that neither Great Britain nor the United States should 
take possession of the disputed territory. 

The correspondence between the Governorof Maine 
and the Governor of Nova Scotia, now given to the 
public, shows that the territory is occupied by British 
tioops; and thejgovernor of Nova Scotia admits that the 
occnpancy is in direct violation of the agreement, and 
explains that *.t is not under his authority, but under 
some higher authority. 

Mr. Davis said that under these circumstances he 
could not sit still, he could not fail to raise bis voice 
of inquiry at least, as to what had been done for the 
honor of the country. It ought to be made manifest 
to the world that this Senate is awake and vigilant <m 
this subject, and is determined to maintain the rights 
of Maine. 

The following paragraph is taken from the Montrt a-l 
Herald. We give it for what it is worth, only remark- 
ing by the way that it would be very strange if the re- 
port of Messrs. Featherstenhaugh and Mudge were 
not in favo*of the British claim. As for the United' 
States she will never consent to. yield, the territory in, 
dispute. 

In the Quebec Mercury of Thursday last we find 
fl e following memorandum issued by His Excellency 
Sir John Han ey, the Lieutenant Goverporol^he Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. We do no,t know the motives 
which induced his excellency to Issue it, but it 
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may possibly be in consequence of information he has 
received from the Imperial Government, that, in the 
event of Messrs Fatherstonhaugh and Mudge’s report 
of their survey of the disputed territory agreeing with 
the position already maintained by Great Britain, the 
whole energies of the empire will be called into action 
to enforce our possession of it, even at the. cost of a 
war with the United States, Although these gentlemen 
have not allowed the particulars of their report to trans- 
pire, it is more than probable that its details are in the 
posssssion of Sir John Harvey, and that they are in our 
favor. Iu case of a general war, the recommendations 
of Sir John are extremely judicious, and we understand 
they were acted upon with the most beneficial results 
during the war of 1812 and the subsequent years: 

MEMORANDUM. 

I am desirous of impressing upon the inhabitants of 
the frontier districts of this Ptovinee, that in the 
event of hostilities with the United States, the most 
prudent course to be pursued (on either side, for the 
measure fo be effectual murt be reciprocal) would, in 
my opinion, be that of a strict neutrality. Let the 
Borderers remember that a9 connected with the war, 
if we should unhappily b: co npeiled to engage in one, 
no national object can possibly be advanced by any 
display on the part of hostile feelings towards each 

other they might, it is true, mutually snbject each 

other to constant alarms, great calamities, suffering 
and distress — but their utmost efforts must be as a 
drop of water in the determination of the great nation- 
al questions at issue* which must be decided clsewere 
by the naval and militaiy resources of the great pow- 
ers engaged in the conflict .--And let the inhabitants 
of this Province repose with confidence upon the 
protection of the parent State, which is alike able 
uni willing to throw her powerful shield over all who 
have a just claim to her protection and defence. 

AMISXE □ TJ I VL.— TERMINATION. 

From the New York Exptess . 


[The opinion of Judge Judson in Ue Evening Pal- 
Indium, fills nearly eight closely prinBd columns, the 
substance of which^eems to be emb jr.ied m the abstract 
given above.]. „ 


Annual Agricultural Meetings.— The New 
YorkjState Agricultural Society, nn4 the New-lork 
State Agricultural Convention, are ooth to niee J m * n 
Albany on the First Tuesday of Feburary, 1840. The 
members and delegates are requested to meet at the 
City Hotel, at 11 o’clock, A. M„ fron which they will 
adjourn to a place which will be pronded for the pub- 
lic meetings. . 

Editors throughout ths state are requested to copy 

the above. 

In connection with this notice, we are reques- 
ted to remind the members of thediferent committees 
that were appointed last winder to report on the partic- 
ular subjects assigned them, that mtch ol the interest 
of the ensuing meetings will depend upon the fulfil- 
ment of their duties, and it is confidently expected that 
that theie will be no disappointment in this respect. It 
is to be hoped, also, that the friendsof agricultural im- 
provement in the different counties will take measures 
to be represented in the Convention.^-Cic/firufor* 


alarm of fireman, from sound slumber.— Boston Trans - 
| cript. 

Death or a Rioter. — We have received informa- 
tion from several different sources, of the death of ano- 
ther of the rioters who was concerned with Armstrong 
in the unprovoked attack on Mager’s house on New 
Year’s eve. He' was badly wounded at the time, and 
lingered until a few days since, when he died. The 
name of the dead rioter is carefully withheld, on ac- 
count of the alleged respectability ofsome ol his friends. 
The wounds of the survivors, we understood, are all 
nearly healed. One of them, however, has been absent 
from the city, or carefully concealed for ten days past. 
The names of a number of the most active are known 
at the police. — N , Y .Sun. 


Attempted Suicide and Murder.— Last night, 
about half past 7 o’cl c , a man rt > o 124 Nassau 
street, who had but just taken his board there, attemp- 
ted to cut his throat with a clasp knife, and on his 
wife interfering to prevent his purpose, he stabbed her 
in the breast. The man is apparently daranged, for 
no just cause can be assigned for the act. It seems 
an observation was made by some of the other boar- 
ders that some things belonging to them had better 
be removed from the room where he was to sleep.— 
On this he started up cxclaming “I’m suspected, ami 
1? I’d belter cut my throat,Vso sayiug. he drew his 
knife and inflicted a wound ou his throat. His wife 
instantly sprang towards him, when he warded her on 
and stabbed as we have above said. The maniac was 
secured and taken to the wacli house. His wound 
i 9 not dangerous.— N. Y. GaZtttc. 


i (£/* The Haverhill Whig mentions the death In the 
[jail of that town of Mr. Ebenezer Eaton, at the age of 
sixty-five, a soldier of the last war, and who received a 
pension of $48 a year. He was confined for debt, and 
after having taken the benefit of the act for the relief 
of poor debtors, was retained as security for the pay- 
ment of his board-bill. This debt he could not pay, 
and we suppose his merciless inenreerator told trim if 
he would pay the debt of nature he would ‘square up’ 
with him. This he did, and has now a full and honora- 
ble discharge . — Clarement (N.H.) Eagle. 


We learn there are several hundred Indians, mostly 
Winnebagoes, now encamped in the woods border- 
ing on the St. Clair River. It is supposed they in- 
tend to pass into Canada, as their leaders are in treaty 
with the authorities on the other side. They prefer 
her Majesty’s dominions to a western emigration.— 
Detroit Adv. 


Having just returned from New Haven, where, on 

behalf of the Committee acting for the captured Afri- i 4 e .... 

t ans 1 have been attending the District Court, -I hand Some six weeks since, we stated that Sergeant 
vou an Eitii of the New Haven i*allndium containing Young, of the Marine Corps, wbo had been many 
the opinion of the Judge, of which the following is au yeais stationed at Rcdlotv s Island had suddenly dis- 
ibstract. The Opinion is not very zccuriltely printed, appeared, and that it was supposed either he had been 
owine to its 1 being dope in haste, aid in the night.- 1 mirdered, or wandered away under some uberation of 
On Wednesday the Judge read an elaborate opinion, j intellect. The latter appears to have been the jase, 
•which he decided las letters have 'just, been received from him, dated 

Ul 1 That the District Court of Connecticut has jur- Cincinatti, where it would seem he first awoke to con- 

isdiction twlbhooner having been taken possession sciousness of his identity. He is now pu his way to this , 

on thfl “high seas.’* . | city and on his arrival the causes of h,s absence will of 

course undergo investigation. T-here is do reason, 
however, to suppose that it proceeded from any im- 
proper motive, as be left some money at home be- 
longing to himself, and a larger amount belonging to 
the government, with all his accounts regularly made 
up, and found correct. — Courier. 


SurrosED Shipwreck. — The Schooner Victor was 
last seen on Lake Erie, in the latter part of Nov., bound 
for Buffalo. Her cargo consisted ofabout four thou- 
sand bushels of Wheat, shipped from Michigan City, 
Ind., and Chicago, llli„ belonging to the Hon. Thos. 
Kempshall of Rochester, N. Y. Said Vessel is sup- 
posed to be lost, nnd all hands on board perished. — De- 
\ troit Adv. 


ofin a legalUftse on the “high seas.’* 

* 2 . Tfiat the libel of Thomas R. Gedney and others 
is propedy fil?d in the District Court of Connecticut. 

3. That the seizors arc entitled to *ahrtfge, and an 
appraisement will be ordered, and one third of that 
amount and cost will be decreed juetand reasonable.* 

4. That Giee.l and Fordtiam of Sag-Harbor, who 
claim to have taken original possession of vessel and 
cargo, cannot sustain their- claim, -and therefore their 

libels be dismissed 


— j Incendiaries.— Ou Monday everting* the 6th ihst., 

| the Hay Press, containing a quantity ofhay,ofAbra- 
That Ruez and Montez, through tlid Spanish ; bam j .Hardick, one mile noitli of this city, was burnt 
Minister, have established no title to the Africans, as| t0 r , s h eSi a nd about three hours afterwards, the Barn 
they are undoubtedly Bozal negroes, or negroes recent- 1 and QUt hou$es of his brother Cornelius Hardick, about 
ly imported from Afr.ca, in violation of 1 the Laws miles distant, were set fire to and consumed, 

Spain. ■ 

6. That the demand of restitution, to have the ques- 
tion tried in Cuba, made by the Spanish Minister can- 


tiyi* ✓ * 

pot be complied with, as by their own laws, it - 
tain they cannot enslave the?e Africans, and therefore 
cannot properly demand them for trial. 

7. That Antoine, being a Creole, and legally a slave, 
and expressing a strong wish to be returned rtH ivartfi, 
a res jlution will be decreed under the treaty of 1795. 

8. That these Africans be delivered tQ the President ! evening 

. ~ i rxi * a i nail Dee 


three miles distant, were set fire to and consumed, 
together with a quantity of hay, three Horses, an Ox 
and two -or three young cattle. No doubt is enter- 
tained, we beiieve, that both these fires were kindled by 
an incendiary. Five hundred dollars reward, is offer- 
ed by Cornelius Hai'dick, for the discovery of the guilty 
person or persons. — Hudson Republican. 

Narrow Escape —During the alarm of fire, Mast 


Fimiat Fultow. — Oo fi>t •(•ornin<r of the 3d inst., 
the extensive Tannery, the property of Messrs. Wilder 
Fallcy & Cr. together with a large quantity of leather 
tmd hides, was destroyed by fire. The loss estimated 
at $8000 — insurance $4000. By the exertions of the 
firemen we learn that the books and a large amount of 
property was saved. — Oswego Pallad • 

The Lead Region. — The Rev. D. I\ Ow en re- 
turned with his party to New Harmony, (la,)recently, 
having been out hunting lead nearly two months. It 
appears that they have succeeded in making sixteen 
new discoveries of lead, where no diggings have here- 
tofore been atteinped— some of them exceedingly rich 
knd pure* 

Ou^Nelson Cothrae, convicted of burning the 
Rail Road Bridge across the river Rouge; has Been 
sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the State Peni- 
tentiary. 

Last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, William Up-* 
dyke, Jr, to Mary F. Lislier, all of this city. 

Yesterday morning, bv the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, 
Daniel B. Fcnn, of Stockbridge, Mass to Georgiana, 
daughter of the lute George Metcalf, Esq. of Staten 
Island. 


of the United Slates, under the 2d sect, of the Act of 
March 3,1839, and the 1st sect, of the laws of 1818, 
still in foree, to be transported to Africa, there to be de- 
1 vered to the agents appointed to receive and conduct 

them home. TT _ , 

The Court stands adjoured to meet at Hartford on 
the 23d instant, and meantime the detyree will not be 
e itered, to give an opportunity to the parties to appeal, 
ifihey $ee fit** 

.. Respectfu l/, youri, 

^ LEWIS TAPP AN, 


a female, who had retired to rest, anil who 
had been some hours asleep, awoke alarmed by the 
noise in the vicinity of her residence, at the Boylston 
House and attempted to throw herself from a window 

of her chamber, in the third story. F ortunately, her 

ui<riit-robe was cought by some obstruction, and her 

fall was prevented, although she had thrown herself so 
far out as to be unable to return without assistance, 
which her shriek9 soon called, and she was safety— a!-, 
though somewhat lacerated by a broken pane of glass, 
restored to her bed, and to her senses, which had desert- , 
ed her in a moment of fright, on being roused, by the ; 


DIED 

At Athens, Green county, on the 19th inst. Mr. 
Thomas Spencer, aged 88 years. Mr. Spencer was 
for many years a merchant in extensive business opera- 
tions in this city, and was well known «»nd much respect- 
ed by many of its old inhabitants.’ 

In New-York, on the lBtll inst. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mulligan, w ife of John W Mulligan, Esq. aged 63 
years. 

On the 4th inst. at Quincy, Florida, Prof. Edward 
Savage, of Union College, Schenectady, aged 5.6 
years. ; * * * ' 
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F«r the American Muonic RegUter and Literary Companion* 

THE PORTRAIT. 

Little Know 

The cold unfeeling world how strong the love 
The fisst warm love of youth ; how long it bear* 
Abscence, and still looks calm. — 

^ Percival. 

Supported by the easel there 

The pictured life of beauty bright— 

The brow— its gentle glow of care, 

The form, the grace, and dark brown hair, 
Soft mingle as the stars and night, 

And one deep glance so glads the sight, 

I turn, with thought entranced, to know 
If not of such is bliss below. 

Yet not the form dwelt on by me, 

Nor e’en the eye, so softly set, 

But something like to minstrelsy, 

Which few can sing and none forget— 
That gem bright radiance ot the soul, 

Whose smile can win, whose look control. 

Why lingers there, with gaze intent. 

One sad, and pale, and motionless, 

As with his very life were blent 
That look, that form, and every tress— 

He seems to envy light and air 
The privilege of passing there, 

As though the Canvass could reveal 
The lips to move and heart to feel] 

Anon, as Memory’s viewless flame, 

Sweeps thrilling through his heart and frame, 
And heaves his breast, as heaves the sea, 
Long prisoned thoughts, which may not rest 
Within the care-worn sufferer's breast, 

In low-breath’d words find liberty. 

“Sweet art divine ! Thy tints give back 
Her look as some neglected treasure, 

And carry through mv pulses track 
A gush of warm and living pleasure. 

“How swift upon the wings of thought 
Return bright years of deep devotion, 

When hope’s fair brow, with love inwrought, 
Blush’d many a kfgh imdowcot pmnlionf 

“But l awake to find no more 

The smiles of hope around mv pillow— 
When list’ning for the voice of yore 
I’m borne where mourns the waving willow. 

“And here’s a tear, and here’s a sigh. 

That death should press her cheek of roses, 
And never sorrow’s plant can die, 

Its loot deep in my heart reposes. 

“But yet I am not lonely all, 

For mem'ry tells a moving story. 

And thou dost many a grace recall, 

And lip, and eye, and smile restore me. 

“Ay ! now those features mild express, 

, A feeling warm, and deep, and tender, 

To half remove my dark distress. 

And half revive hope’s wonted splendor. 

“Still smile, oh smile, while I forget 
The worms that mid the leaves are stealing. 
The hopes that mid the ruin set 
Of many a pure and cherished feeling ! 

“I may nor can look death upon, 

As stifling thoughts ef those that sever, 

But as a cloud before the sun. 

\Vhich soon shall fade, and fade forever. 

^ “And, emblem of my guiding star, 

When earth before my view ifj'.vaaing, 

I’d bear thy sad, sweet smile afar — 

So much of joy, so much complaining, 

“A joy that hearts can meet again, 

A grief that shall no longer weary, 

A soothing flow of bliss and pain, 

To thrill this bosom cold and dreary !” 

A» 

Albany, Jan. 1840. 


CHARITY. 

BY DOCTOR COSTILL. 

fGive to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee U-rn notth‘*a awiy.— Matt. v. 4. 

T~ 

O 9tay not thy haid when the winter winds rude* 

Blow cold through the dwelling of want and despair. 
To ask if misfoitune has come to the good, 

Or if folly has wrought the wreck that is there. 

When the heart stiicken wanderer asks thee for bread 
Tn suffering he bows to.necessity’s laws; 

When the wife mourns in sadness the children unfed, 
The cup must bebitter — oh ask not the cause. 

When the Saviour of men raised htsfinger to heal, 
Did he a9k if the sufferer were or Jew? 

When the thousands were fed w th the bountiful meal, 
Did he give it alone to the faithful and few? 


Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
For it with look that seemed to penetrate 
The heaven — unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted. 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

“God keep my cbild!”we heird her say, and heani 
No more— :the Angel of the Covenant 
Wi.s come, and, faithful to his promise, stood 
Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark vale. 
And now her -eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears;— and, closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goe 9 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky. 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 


POEM. 

BY SIR WILLIAM J0NK9. 


Oh, scan not too dosely the fraility of those, 

Whose bosoms may bleed on a cold winter’s day; 
But give to the friendless who tells thee his woes. 
And from him tha; would borrow, oh! turn not away. 


TIME. 

Time hath a wonder working power. 

And changes all beneath the sun, 
Vicissitudes through every hour, 

Through eveiy moment run; 

Nor fame, nor wealth, nor pride, nor force. 
Can change, arrest, or speed its course. 

Time o’er the infant that appears, 

In babyhood so sweet to-day, 

Shall bring and leave a weight of years, 

And bear that weight away: 

Leaving no traces on the scene, 

Or only this that he has been. 

Time shall impress oblivion’s seal, 

On many records of the brave; 

And time hath mysteries to reveal, 

Like secrets from the grvive; 
xvLwi men »nd ages yet unborn. 
Antiquity’s dark path have wojtu. 

Time will the truest friendship prove; 
Changes, confirm, or mark the fall, 

Time is the genuine te9t of love 
That knows no change at all; 

But friendship, generous, pure sublimo, 

And love, true love, improves with Time. 

Time wings the seasons in their flight; 
Measurers e’en from Creation’s birth; 

But life and death, and day and night, 

And all things upon earth, 

Sun, moon, and stars, are set to be, 

Time’s way mark through eternity. 

Time brings the increase of the world, 

Fills up each chasm made hy death; 

And while from life are millic.ns hurled, 
Gives other millions breath-, 

Kindles aspiring manhood’s fires, 

And quells the vigor of its sires. 

Time through the gayest breast may fling, 
A poisoned, barbed, unerring Aart; 

Time may extract afifictioo’s sting, 

E’en from the saddest heart; 

Pour balm into its wounds at length, 

And clothe the spirit with new streugth. 

Time will impair the youth if young, 

If old; will soon the age decay; 

On Time, all hopes, all fears arehung, 

O, then be wise to-day: 

For Time, which changed all things before, 
Thy state shall fix to change no more. 


THE DYING MOTHER. 

■ ■ ■ She made a sign 

To bring her babe — ’twas brought, and by her placed; 
She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t, and laid 


What power beyond all powers elate. 

Sustains this universal flame! 

*Tis not nature, Mis not fate, 

’Tis not the dance of atoms blind, 

Etherial space, or subtile flame! 

No — *tis one vast Eternal Mind , 

Too sacred for an eternal name, 

He forms, pervades, directs the whole; 
j Not like the microcosm’s imaged soul, 

But provident ofendless good, 

But ways not seen nor understood. 

Which even his angels vainly might explore. 

High their highest thoughts above. 

Truth — Wisdom— Justice — Mercy— Love, 
Wrought in his heavenly essence, blazeand soar. 
Wrapt in contemplation meek, 

Him fear — Him trust — Him venerate— Him adore. 


CALEVDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


BACK MOItTH. 


Temple Encampment 
Temple R. A. Chapter, 
Mount Ternon Ledge, 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo L«dg., 

A poll# Chapter. 

Apollo t'netunpmeftt, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olire Branch 
Genetec Encampment, 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

T»y * 

Tmy 

Lauingbarg 
Bethany Ge*. 
Lockpok Xia. 


3d R 4th Tuesday 
1st A >d Thursday. 

1st & ftd Tuesday. 

1st % id Tuesday. 

3d fc«k Taesdaj. 

Sd Momlar. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

1st Wednesday # f. «. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren here kindly offered ladflfcu Agents far 
ihe American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boardmer, New York City, 

Tallinag* Fairchild, Coxstckie. 

J St D. Smith, C gall e ton. 

James Teft, Cosy mails. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy, 

S. D. Smith, Lansjigburgh. 

! Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie, 

John S. Wesd, Weat Greenfield. 

Ebencxcr Mi*, Batavia. / 

Blanchard Powers, Cewlaville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M ? Kam, Lock port* 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

( Phile W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


jVlCHOI.AS N1CKLEBY, compl te to-Lif„„d Adr eB . 
*■. . , “ r I B * of NicholuNickl.by, by CU». DicIcesfdJuz) 
with illustration*, complete in one vol. * ' 

Curtis on health: .implicity of living ; observations on 
ll a preservation of health to infancy, yotth, manhood and 
age, London edition. 

^ art pictorial edition of SbaJtspeare's comedy of 

The hand Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer's JfonU 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Book 
Language and Sentiment of Flowers, the Angler’s Hand 
Book of Domestic Cookery, &c. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly hound in 
morrocco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated . draw- 
ings from nature, gvith historical account of Constantino* 
pie, and description of the platet. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series of the School Lifcarv SO voJwaes Tot 

in a case, for sale k; 
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ALBANY', SATURDAY', FEBUARY', 1, 1840, 



— Semita certe, 

Tranquilly per virtutem } atct unica vitae -Juv. Sat 
THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

D&AVNtf FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES OF IN FORMATION. 

No. XL 

[continued from page 161 .] 

It was about this time according to Dr Robinson 
that Freemasonry was introduced among the conti- 
nental kingdoms.' After Janies II. of England had 
abdicated the throne, and taken refuge in France with 
several of his adherents, it is irobable that they would 
communicate additional spiiii to the Fiench lodges; 
but that the English refugees were the first who "ex- 
ported Masonry from Britain, or that they employed 
it for re-establishing the Stuart family on the English 
throne, it is impossible to prove. Such assertions, Dr. 
Robinson has not only hazarded, but Iras employed 
them also as the foundation of defamitory conclusions 
without adducing a single proof in their support. Not- 
withstanding the difficulty, however, of determining 
the precise period when the principles of Freemasonry 
were imported into fraaoo, ti, v uo i 
versal consent of the continental lodges, that it was of 
British origin: and it is more than probable, that the 
French received it from Scotland about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, during the minority of Queen 
Mary. It is well known, that there was at that time a 
freer intercourse between Scotland and France than 
at aojrother period. Mary Queen of Scots was then 
married to the heir-apparent of France; and Maty of 
Guise, sister to *hc French King, was at the same time 
regent of Scotland. Inconsequence of this intimate 
connection between the two kingdoms, French troops 
were sent to the assistance of the Scots, who, having 
resided many years in the kingdom, and being habitua- 
ted to the manners and customs of their allies, would 
naturally carry along with them into their native coun- 
try, those customs which afforded them pleasure; and 
none we know could be more congenial to the taste 
and dispositions of Frenchmeu, than the ceremonial 
obsei i vances of Freemasonry. But it is not upon these 
considerations merely that our opinion depends. It 
receives ample confirmation from a fact, of which Dr. 
Robinson seems to have beeu totally ignorant. In thej 
year 1645, a particular jurisdiction for Masons, called 
Maqonnerrie or Masonrie, was established in France. 
'All differences which related to the art of building, 
where decided by particular judges who were called 
Overseers of the Art of Masonry; and several counsel- 
lors were appointed for pleading the causes, which 
were referred to their decision(u). This institution 
has such a striking resemblance to the warden courts 
which existed in Scotland in the sixteenth century, 
that it must have derived its origin from these. In 
both of them, those causes oDly were decided which 

(a) Maconnerie est aussi Ic nom (Fune jurisdiction particulierc 
pour lea Macons : Eile so tient an palais a Paris, et les appella- 
tions sent portoes au porlament : cette jurisdiction a ete esiablie 
en 1645. Geiix qui F ebsreent sent appelles Genoraux des Oou 
vrej do Maq..nnerie do Franco. Us connoissent do dificrends on- 
tre let oeuvrtera concernant le frit des patimeots. La Maqonnerie 
a des procure eirs darticulieres, deffererens do ecu* department, qui 
copendant pouvent p -dlaidcr. Dicuonniirq d© Trevoux, yol. 6 . p. 


related to Masonry, and ova-seers were chosen in both 
for bringing these causes to a decision. But as tribu- 
nals were held in no other put of the world, and as the 
warden courts were first established in Scotland, it is 
almost certain, that the Freich borowed fronnhe Scots 
the idea of their Masonic trhunal, as well as Freema- 
s n:v itself, at that purticukr period when there was 
such a free communication letweeen the two kingdoms 
That the French received Freemasonry from Scotland 
n ay be persuincd from tie singular pre-eminence 
which was always given by oreigners to Scottish Ma- 
sonry /and from the degree o' Citvalier Mugon Ecossois , 
which as a mark of respect to Scotland, the French 
had added to the three symbolic degrees of masonry, 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Had 
Freemasonry not been introduced into France till af- 
! ter the revolution iu 1688, is Dr. Robinson affirms, it 
is wonderful how such a fact should have been so 
| soon forgotten ; for it was mknown about thirty or 
forty years afterwards, at whit period the French receiv- 
ed it from Britain; and if the exiled family had em- 
ployed Freemasonry for overturning the Hanoverian 
succession, it is still more strange that such a circum- 
stance should be unknown in a country, where conceal- 
ment was certainly unnecessary. When any new 
custom is introduced into a nation, the time of its intro- 
duction may be remembered for seventy or eighty years 

o.y neo .. '.tlmwt oomu.'iWofl fo wrOirtf* 

and, though it be not of sufficient importance, tradit- 
ion will preserve it from oblivion for a much greater 
length of time. If Freemasonry, therefore, never ex- 
isted in France till after the revolution in 1688, it is not 
absurd to suppose, that the period when such a singu- 
lar institution was established, should be utterly forgot- 
ten at the distance of thirty or forty years from its 
establishment, though during that time, it was 
never persecuted by the French Government. 

But at whatever period, and from whatever source 
Freemasonry was introduced into France, it assumed 
there a very remarkable form. The attachment of that 
to invocation and external finery, produced the most 
unwarrantable alterations upon the principles and cer- 
emonies of the order. A number of new degrees were 
created; the office-bearers of the craft were arrayed in 
the most splendid and costly attire ; and the lodges 
were transformed into lecturing rooms, where the wiser 
brethren sported the most extravagant opinions, dis- 
cussed the abstrusest questions in theology and politi- 
cal economy, and broached opinions which were cer- 
tainly hostile to true religion and sound government. 
In the other countries of die continent, similar invoca- 
tions, in a greater or less degree, prevailed, while the 
British lodges preserved the principles of the craft in 
their primitive simplicity and excellence. Such dan- 
gerous innovations have not the smallest connection 
with the principles of Freemasonry. They are unnat- 
ural excrescence formed by a warm' imagination, and 
fostered by the interference^ designing men. Those 
who reprehend Freemasonry therefore, for the changes 
which it underwent in the hands of foreigners may 
throw equal blame upon religion, because it has been 
a clonk for licentiousness and hypocrisy ; or upon sci- 
ence, because it has been converted into an instrument 
of iniquity. The changes of which we have been trea- 
ting, arose altogether from the - political condition of 
the countries where they were made. In France, and 
the other kingdoms of Europe, where popery was the 
ecclesiastical establishment, or where absolute power 
was iu the hands of their monarchs, the most slavish 


constraint was imposed upon the conduct, and con- 
versation of the peopie. None durst utter his own 
sentiments, or converse upon such metaphysical sub© 
jects as militated against the theology and politics of 
the times. Uuder such restraints, speculative men, in 
particular, were highly dissatisfied. Those powers 
which heaven had bestowed, and on the exercise of 
which their happiness depended, were fettered by hu- 
man laws; and that liberty of speech restrained, which 
tyranny had no right to controul. For these reasons 
the lodges were frequented by men ol philosophical 
habits, eagerly embraced an opportunity of declaring 
their sentiments, and discussing the favorite object* 
of their study, without dreading the threats of govern- 
ment, or the tortures of the Inquisition. In this view 
the lodges may be compared to republics, enjoying 
the rational liberties of human nature, in the mid9t of 
an extensive empire, enslaved despotism and superstition 
In the course of time, however, that liberty \va9nbsued, 
and doctrines were propagated in the French and Ger- 
man lodges, which it is the duty and policy of every 
government to discover and suppress. But these cor- 
ruptions had not, by any means, a necessary connec- 
tion with Freemasonry. They arose wholly from the 
political cdqdition of the continental kingdom. In 
Britain where the order subsisted much longer than in 
any other country, its history is stained by no glaring 
rnrrmainn* oj* qfiV*ns;ve innovations ; more attention 
was paid to the intrinsic value of ihe unlci, than to its 
external observances; and the British lodges had a 
greater resemblance to charitable meetings, than to 
pompous and splendid assemblies. Blessed with a 
free constitution, and all) wed every innocent liberty of 
our nature, we can divulge our sentiments with the 
greatest freedom, we can mark even the errors ol ad- 
ministration without an} to make us afraid. In such 
circum stances, Britons are under no temptation to in- 
troduce into the lodges religious and political disscuss- 
ions. The liberty of the press enables them to give 
the widest circulation to their opinions, however new 
and extravagant ; and they arc liable to no punishment 
by publicly attacking the established religion of their 
country. The British lodges, therefore, hfive retained 
their primitive purity ; they have been employed in 
no sinister cause; they have harboured in their 
bosom neither traitors, nor atheists, nor I rench phil- 
osophers. 

While the Frenck were busily engaged in the dec- 
oration of their lodges, and in the invention of new de- 
grees and trifling ceremonies, the masons iu England 
were more wisely employed id extending the bounda- 
ries of the royal art. About the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, duiing the reign of the Queen Anne, 
Freemasonry seems to have rapidly declined in the 
south of England; four lodges only existed in the south 
and few hope9 could be entertained of a revival, while 
the seat of the grand lodge was at such a distance as 
the city of York. In such circumstances, the jouv 
lodges met in 171 7, and, in order to give vigor to their 
declining cause, and advance the interests ot the tra- 
termtyin the south, they elected themselves into . a 
Grand Lodge, and chose Anthony Sayer,esq. tor their 
first Grand Master. Thus was instituted the Grand 
Lodge of England, which has now attained to suca 
a pitch of prosperity and splendor. The inotive^ which 
suggested this institution, was certainly lauuiole and 
useful; but every person must be awrnre, that the tour 
lodges were guilty of a considerable impropriety in 
-omitting to request the countenance of theGrandLodge 
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of York. Notwithstanding thU negligence, the great r 
est harmony subsisted between the two Grand Lodges 
till 1734; and under the auspices of both, the order 
Nourished in every part of the k ingdom, but particu- 
l.iily in the South of England, where it had formerly 
been in such a languishing condition. In the year 
1734, however, the Grand Lodge of England having 
granted constitutions to lodges within the district of j 
York, without the consent of their Grand Lodge, in- 
curred to such a degree the displeasure of the York 
Masons, that the friendly intercourse which had form- 
erly subsisted between them, was completely broken 
off, nnd the prosperity of the one was always viewed 
by the other with a suspicious eye. In 1739, also, 
«ome trifling innovations upon the ancient customs of | 
the order, having been imprudently sanctioned by the 
Grand Lodge of England, several of the old London 
Masons were highly offended, and, after seceding from 1 
the Grand Lodge, and pretending to act under the 
York constitution, they gave themselves the appella- 
tion of Ancient Masons, while they attached to those 
connected with the Grand Lodge the odious appella- 
tion of Moderns, who, in their opinion, never existed 
till the year 1717. The aqcient masons, after their 
secession, continued to hold their meetings without 
acknowledging a superior, till the year 1772, when 
they chose, for their Grand Master, the Duke of Athhl 
who was then Grand Master Elect for Scotland. Since 
that period, both the Grand Lodges of England have 
attained to a high degree of prosperity; but such i9 their 
mutual antipathy, that the members of the one have 
no correspondence or communion with those of the 
other. The Irish and Scottish Masons, however, 
who seem rather to favor the Ancients, hold commun- 
ion With both the Grand Lodges; and arc allowed to be 
present at all their meetings. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that such respectable bodies as the two Grand 
Lodges of England, should retard the progress of Ma- 
sonry by their mutual jealousies and dissensions. — 
Schisms in societies generally arise from misconduct 
on both sides, which was the case in the schism under 
consideration. The Moderns undoubtedly departed 
from their usual caution and propriety of conduct, by 
authorising the slightest innovations upon the cere- 
monies of an ancient institution. But the Ancients 
have been guilty of a greater impropriety by being the 

aotivo pnmntpra nf tlio «md «W *7 

holding up the Modems to t ie ridicule of the public. 
If these errors, however, were mutually acknowledged 
and buried in oblivion, that breach would soon be re- 
paired which has so tong separated the two lodges and 
whicji the Scottish and Iris! Masons have always re- 
garded with pity and indigna ion^ 

After the institution of the Grand Lodge of England 
i 1 1717, Freemasonry assurred a bolder and a rrore in- 
. dependent aspect. It was no longer confined to the 
British Isles, or to the capital of France, but was des- 
tined to irradiate every portion of the globe; and, while 
the Grand Lodges of Scotland and England contem- 
plated with pleasure the propagation of the royal art 
their dilligence was fully rewarded by the gratitude 
and liberality of the foreign lodges for the gift which they 
received. 

In the year 1729, Freemasonry was introduced into 
the East Indies; and, in a short time after, a provincial 
Grand Master was appointed to superintend the lodges 
iu that quarter. In 1730, the Grand Lodge of Ireland 
' was instituted, lodges were erected in different parts of | 
k America; and a provincial deputation granted to Mon- 
sieur Thuanu 9 , for the circle o r Lower Saxony. A 
patent was sent from England in 1731, to erect a lodge 
at the Hague, io which Francis Stephen, Duke of 
Lorraine, and afterwards Emperor of Germany, was in- 
itiated into the order, and provincial Grand Masters 
.appointed for Russia, and Andalusia, in Spain. In 
_ 1736, lodges were erected at Cipe Coast, in Africa, 
apd at Geneva; and provincial deputations were grantedj 
in Upper Saxony and the American Island. In 1738, a 
*• .lodge was instituted at Brunswick, under the patron- 


age of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, in which the late. 
King of Prussia was initiated, when Prince Royal. — 
His Majesty was so pleased with the maxims nnd cere- 
monies of the order, that he ever afterwards, its most 
zealous partisan, and requested even that a lodge should 
be established m the capital of his own dominions. In 
this lodge many of the German Princes were initiated 
who afterwards filled the office, of Grand Master, with 
much honor to themselves, and advantage to the fra- 
ternity. 

[To be continued.] 



. .(b) Muck injury has been done to the cause of the ancient mu 

rots by a bo A, enti.led AStmai Rnoff. written by one Dermott 
tbo r secretary. The itpfhirneu with which he has stated the 
p»CC edinfs of the Modern*, the hiuerness with which he treats 
them, and the^uakery and vain florv with which he displays his 
own pretentions »o superior knowledge, deserve to be reprobated 
* by every dass of mason* who are anxious for the purity of their 
* oner, and the preservation efthat charity and mildness which 
oochtto characterise aH their proceedings. The candor and 
tairness with which this dencate subject is treated by Mr Pres- 
-n, i* his Illustrations of Masonry, merit he high eat f-exomtume 


CAUSE OF THE SOUND PRODUCED BY 
INSECTS IN FLYING. 

It is an opinion genenlly entertained not only by 
common people but by natural philosophers, that the 
noise produced by insects such as the gadfly and bee 
during their flight, arises from the vibration ot rapid 
motion of their wings. Such a supposition is ex- 
tremely plausible at firs: sight. We see the animal 
moving through the air; we also know that it is natu-l 
ral forthe body rapidly ribrating in the atmosphere J 
to cause a sound. We put all these facts together 
and we conclude that the phenomenon is explained 
when we attribute the snund to the rapid waving of 
the wings. But like many other hypotheses which 
owe their origin to the evidence of the senes alone, 
this appears to be eironeous. Dr. Hermann Burme- 
ster, of the University of Berlin, an entomologist of 1 
great distinction, has hvestigated the subject with 
much ingenuity, and arrved at a very different result 
from the common belief. His remarks have appeared 
in a German journal of science, and have attracted 
attention in F ranee and England, as well as in his 
own country. We shall present a brief outline of | 
this reseerches. They are not only interesting in 
themselves, but afford a good example of the manner 
in which scientific investigations ought to be pursued. 
“I soon found,” says he, that the wings have no part 
in the formation of the saund, for the hum of the in- 
sect continues even when its wings are entirely cut a- 
waV. I pnrr.irivp.fl. a- tlitfiarfuit n mtr\ of the 

sound and remarked that the more of the wing that 
was taken away the higher this became.” He as- 
certained that the sound which the insect emits is 
susceptible of considerable variations. “It may be 
that it maintains an equality of pitch and strength du- 
ring uniform motion ol the wings, for so in fact it 
appear’* but every change in the velocity of the flight, 
every disturbance of the ordinary motion generally 
causes also an alteration in the tone. An idea of the 
origin of the tone Is, however, only to he obtained 
when the insects is held by the legs, and excited by 
pressure or other means to go through all its morions 
of the wing-9, and thus to produce a sound.” The pro- 
fessor found in this manner that the tone of the com- 
mon gad fly varied ftomE toB flat (bas clef), as the 
effort to extricate itself from his hands was put forth 
with greater or less energy. Such a diffetence might 
be explaned, it is true, upon the supposition that the 
agitation of the wing produces the tone by the vary- 
ing rapidity with which the vibrations are made ; but 
this explanation is untenable, as the phenomenon con- 
tinues when the wings are entirely cut away ; an opera- 
tion which produces only a variation of the tone, but 
does not render its formation impossible. 

The doctor then elaborately anatomises that part 
of the insect, which is necessarily employed in produ- 
cing the sound, and illustrates the whole by a plate 
and numerous drawings. From his inquiries we learn 
that that part of the insect by which alone the sound 
is produced, is the breast or thorax, in two-winged 
insects, this consists simply of a cavity covered by a 
thin membranes* which exhibits on its surface various 
elevations and depressions, but is,, nevertheless, per- 
fectly continuous. To. this hollow case are attached 
different sets of muscles, which serve for the motions 
of the logs and wings, and are capable of contacting 
the cavity in various, directions, just, for instance, as 
one may contract the length of a bladder by pressing 
the two ends between the hands, or the breadth by 
squeezing the two sides in like manner. In this cavity 
of the insect's thorax there are two very small lioles, 
which, let out air out or. in by the following process. 


When the wings rise and fall, as in flying the 
cavity is alternwlly contracted or expanded, theuresult 
of a peculiar mechanism on which the motion is de- 
pendent. Now, it is clear that the contraction must 
drive out a part of the air, just as a piper expects the 
air from the bag of bis instrument by pressing his arm 
against it. On the other hand, when the cavity of 
the insect is expanded l»y an opposite motion of the 
wings, an equal quantity of air rushes through the air 
holes. There is, therefore, connected with the mo- 
tion of the wings, a constant proportionally rapid and 
intense breathing, and this breathing is the true cause 
of the sound. It is the efflux and influx of the air 
which produces the buzz or hum which ive hear, 
just «3 the current of air draws music from tho jE- 
olian harp, when forced at short intervals through the 
small holes of the sound board, or, to take a more 
(amilar example, by a mechanism similar to that of 
the mouth in whistling. The sound of the jEolian 
harp hears a remarkable resemblance to that of many 
insects.* 

Now, it is evident that this theory can be proved or 
disproved in a very simple and satisfactory manner— 
namely, by closing up the air-holes of the thorax of 
the insect, without injuring t in an^o her way. This 
was done by Professor Bnrmeisiet*. and the flight of 
the gadfly was then found to be accompanied by no 
sound whatever — a result which we consider decisive 
of the point.. If is true that the insect dies of suffoca- 
tion soon after such an experiment, but not directly, 
because there arc air-boles situated lower down in 
the abdomen of the animal, and through these respir- 
ation is continued (ora *hort time. But they emit no 
sound during the flight of the insert, for they are then 
totally inactive. The iasect breathes through the air- 
hole of the abdominal part when it sits and crawls, 
but through the air-holes of the thorax when on the 
wing. According to this view, the hum of insects is 
in leality a whistle. The professor says, with regard 
to the alteration in the p tch of the sound, “The varia- 
tion which the mutilation of the wings causes in tho 
tone is easily accounted for, if we consider that by this 
action the movable part becomes lighter, and also that 
the motion of tho same, by the continued equal exer- 
tion, is quicker ; hut this cause a quicker current of 
air, which must produce a higher tone. On the con- 
trary, fl llliitrtirmn appnrntU4 pmdu.CG* 

a slower motion a slower current of air a deeper tone. 

I believe that the forgoing fact3 and observations 
offer sufficient evidence, but the render can satisfy 
himself as to the tru’h of the phenomenon, by per- 
forming the same simple experiments.” We see no 
necessity for putting any more insects to death about 
a matter which seems so satisfactorily set at rest. 

SPIRITOF DISCOVERY.. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH PRUSSICK ACID. 

A great number of experiments with prussick acid 
was made by Mr. Henderson, a medical student. — 
This gentleman states, that having great doubts on 
the subject of the reports which had beeen given of the 
power of hydrocyanic prussic acid, he procured a quan- 
tity of two sorts — the pure, as it is made in the great- 
est possible strength, and the medicinal acid, as made 
by Garden, of London, which is of about one-seventh 
the strength of the pure acid. Mr. Henderson first 
rubbed three drops of the pure acid upon his naked 
arm, the effect of which was to make him stagger con- 
siderably, so as to keep with great difficulty from, fall- 
ing. An intense pain of the head succeeded, with a 
difficulty of sight; but this wa9 not of long duration, 
and a strong taste of bitter almonds remained in the 
mouth lor two hours. At the end of that time he re- 
covered, and was as well as if nothing had happened. 
On the following day he swallowed eight drops of the 
acid as it is used in medicine, and increased the dose 
within the space of three days, to sixteen drops at 
each dose, twicer-day; but h)9 head. and sight became 
so violently affected, that he relinquished hi9 experi- 
ments, &c. upon himself, and was several days before 
he completely recovered. He then tried the effect of 
the pure acid upon animals. A cat, upon whose nose 
he had rubbed four drops, walked a distance of eight 
or ten yards without the slightest appearance of being 
at all affected; but it then suddenly stopped, leaped* ii- 
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10 the air, and fell down dead. He then held a pen, 
the feafber of which had been dipped into the acid, in 
ua iron cage in which two rats were confined, so as to 
irritate them and cause them to snap at the feather; 
they had no sooner done so, than they fell as if they 
had been shot. A large dog of the Newfoundland 
species was killed within three minutes by four drops 
of the acid being poured into its nostrils; whilst anoth- 
er dog of similar size and breed had a drachm of the 
common acid, such as is used in medicine, and with 
which several persons have recently destroyed them- 
selves in England, poured down its throat without ef- 
fect. Whether this difference was to he attributed to 
the change which the acid undergoes by dilution, orto 
a difference of nervous sensibility in the animals, Mr. 
Henderson does not state, — probably to both. Uemen- 
tions, indeed, that whilst he has seen one man take 
six drops of the medicinal acid four times a-day with- 
out apparent effect, another from merely smelling at 
the bottle in which it was contained, has been compell- 
ed to keep his bed for several hours. Upon frogs and 
other cold-blooded animals the acid had very little ef- 
fect. Two frogs, upon the soft part of which he had 
rubbed a considerable quantity of the pure acid, suf- 
fered for a time as if from intoxication, and then recov- 
ered and hopped away. Upon insects of various kinds 
the effects were very curious. On the first applica- 
tion of the acid they curled up their legs, and were to 
all appearance dead; bit in the course of a few hours, 
many of them, after exuding a black fluid, recovered 
life and strength. Mr. Hcnde^ou, in the paper from 
which this account is given, gives several cases of le- 
marable cures in stomach complaints, and in indiges- 
tion generally, from the use of prussic acid; but he 
states that its effects are so different in different per- 
sons, that it can never be prescribed with safety by the 
physician who has not been well acquainted with the 
constitution and previous habits of his patient: — to us* 
his own words, “it is a medicine to be prescribed only 
to a physician by a physician.” 


ANTIS S IMPROVED CHIMNEYS. 

To construct a chimney which would carry smoke, 
lias been found in practice one of the most precarious 
objects of mechanism. So little has the theory of smoke 
and draught been understood, that if ovm a t-himnay 
was constructed to draw well, it was evidently a matter 
of accident; for no mechanic seemed to bate any rule 
. for constructing chimneys, which would edsure a good 
one. We have been extremely gratified within a few 
days, by the inspection of a flue, and a set of fireplaces 
constructed upon a plan entirely new in principle, 
invented by Mr. Henry Antis. We had not the 
pleasure of seeing Mr. Antis's model; but we saw the 
practical effect of his discovery, by a chimney and fire- 
places in operation, in the house of Mr. Joseph Wal- 
lace, in Fiont street; the success of which is complete, 
and triumphantly sustains Mr. Antis’s theory on the 
.subject. His theory is that cold atmospheric airtends 
to the centre of gravity till it meets some obstruc- 
tion, which gives it another direction ; that heated or 
magnified air is exactly vertical in motion ; that hence 
the flue to carry it off, shobld be perfectly vertical and 
in no place of smaller dimensions than at the bottom 
or first inlet. He maintains that it matters not how 
many inlets there be to it, provided t he area of a cross 
section of the flue be equal to those of all the inlets 
combined; it may be greater, but must never be smal- 
ler. He, therefore, starts with a single flue from the 
cellar, regulating the size, to cover the area of all the 
contemplated inlets from bottom to top. He carries it 
up, all the way of the same size, in exact perpendicular 
direction; nor need the wall be more than the width 
x>f one brick in thickness. Wherever he wants a fire- 
place he attaches jambs of the usual shape, leaving 
the common perpendicular wall ot the flue for a back; 
throwing an arch across, at the usual form, covering 

tight to the back wall. Immediately opposite, or 
•below the covering of the arch, he leaves a horizontal 
aperture in the flue, the whole width of the fire-place, 
irom jamb to jamb, in size according to calculation 
previouly made, and according to callculation prev- 
iously made, and according to the height of the arch; 
which for jambs from twenty-four to thirty inches high 
- must not be less than three inches peauendicular in 
dhe opening. 

Xhete seems to be philosophy in ibis theory; and 


practice, so far as tried, proves that there is truth in it; 
and we have no doubt the plan will, on a litile further 
trial, be universally adopted by builders. 

Beneath each grate, fitted in a firfc-place, is an ope- 
ning left, which desends obliquely into the flue. In 
this opening, on a level with the hearth, is a fire-grate 
fixed, through which the ashes descend from the grate 
above. And such is the effect, that while a 9 trong 
current of air is produced, by the heat from the fire in 
the grate, through the horizontal apertnre above, a 
model ate draught is also ma.ntained ifi the oblique one 
below, which carries off all the dust; so that from a 
coal fire, not a particle of dist escapes into the room. 
He also affixes a valve to etch inlet, hung in 9 uch an 
ingenious manner, that the mere pulling of a small 
bra99 knob closes it entirely ; and thus, in case the 
chimney should take fire, A\ the currents of air may 
be stopped in a moment, ant the fire dies at once. Not 
a particle of soot can never enter your room or your 
fire-place; for that, as the ashes, all descend to the 
bottom of the flue in the cellar, where an opening, 
with a sheet -iron door, is constructed, from which 
these articles can be taken; *nd through which a sweep 
may enter and peiform his luties. without disturbing 
the business, or amusements, or quiet of any paat of 
the family. Where necssary, he also carries up side 
flues in the jambs, by which air can he introduced, to 
regulate the^ temperature of your room, or force of 
your draughts. 

The advantages of this inprovement are, 

1st. Fewer materials ire used, which cheapens 
the work. 

2d. Less room is engrossed by dead brickwork. 

3d. No annoyances frem soot or ashes in your 
rooms — not even when 1 a iwecp ascends to clean out 
your flue. 

4th. Power to regulate the tempertaurc of youi 
room3, without opening do#rs or window’s. 

5th. Perfect security agunsl smoke, in every room 
in your house, 
upon you!” 


THE QUEtN’S HUSBAND. 

To be the husband of a Queen of Great Britian, 
would seem the realization of all that even romance 
Laa coox»«iuod of Lima rind earthly happi- 
ness. Rank without duties, riches without labor, and 
better than all, the chosen partner of a young and 
beautiful woman, who distrustful those of all 
around her, selects one breast in which to confide her 
doubts without fear of treachery, and one judgment 
from which to ask advice with certainty of faith and 
truth, that an indentity of interests only creates. But 
turn the medal, and what is the reverse? A guilded 
puppet, who can perform no action becoming an ele- 
vated birth and excellent station; who can follow no 
purusit worthy of a warrior or a statesmen ; whose 
entire importance is reflected; and who can avow no 
opinion (except perhaps on an article of dress, a piece 
of furniture, or a horse,) even though the fate and 
character of his wife be at stake, without violating the 
constitution of the country that has adopted him ? — 
Happiness may neverless be the fate of the illustrious 
pair; and there be no exaggeration in saying that the 
best wishes of the nation for their facility will attend 
the union. But to domestic happiness, the public can 
contribute little beyond good wishes; for as with in- 
feriour persons, that blessing depends upon circum- 
stances over which none besides the parties them- 
selves have much ihfluenoe. For the consort of the 
Sovereign it becomes the country to make every reason- 
able provision as regards his dignity ami comfort; and 
no doubt the country will perform all that it ought. — 
The questions asked by every body are — “ What is 
the-Queen’s husband? his rank — his power — his rev- 
enue?” These inquiries are easly answered; he has 
no rank except what his wife may give him — no con- 
stitutional power whatever— -and his revenue depends 
on the liberality of Parliament. 

AU that can belaid of the husband ot the Queen 
may therefore be comprised in a few words. Politi- 
cally, he can ostensibly be nothing; though .privately 
he may be almost everything. The representations 
and advice of Ministers will avail little against the wish- 
es and arguments of a beloved spouse ; and the delib- 
erations of the nuptial conch — if, as is ardeutly hoped, 
harmony, tenderness, and loved attend it— will proba- 


bly be found infinitely more effiacacious than those of 
the Council boaijd. Happily, the destinies of Eng- 
land do not depend upon the will of any two humau 
beings : but it Prince Albert be endowed with great 
intellectual attainments, sagacity, and firmness, united 
with ambition, he may d nevertheless have immense 
influence iu this country, and may become the instru- 
ment of great good or almost irremdiable evil. 

The marriages of the Queens Regent have not been 
of long duration: Mary’s with Philip lasted only four 
years, and William the Third became a widower in 
less than six years after his accession. The vulgar arxj 
predominant feeling at this moment is not, however, 
what effect will the Queen’s husband produce on the 
institutions and policy of the country, but what are the 
creature comforts”— those possessions which the dul- 
lest can understand and the least ambitions appreciate 
with which he will be endowed? Their curiosity can 
be readily satisfied. He will be naturalized by act of 
Parliament, he will be created^a Duke, and perhaps 
Duke of Kent, anda privy Councillor, (though, if Be 
be wise, he will refuse all honors connected with res- 
ponsibility and duty,) a Field-Marshal, a Knight of the 
Gaiter, the Bath, and perhaps of ail the other orders; 
and, like his uncle be authorised to quarter the arms 
ofEngland, with a giant for precedence of all persons 
except Dukes of the Blood RoyaJ. Thus much from 
his wife. From Parliament, peihaps c£30,000 a year, 
with laudations from all sides for so moderate a wish; 
and the same desire for popularity may induce him to 
be satisfied with e£50,000 per annum in case he 
should survive the Queeu. For their illustrious pro- 
geny, the good-natured country will be no less consi- 
derate. — London Spectator. 


Every person is apt to think that his individual hap- 
piness, individual concerns are matters of the greatest 
moment. How fallacious this idea is, may be striking- 
ly seen by looking at the l ists of marriages and deaths 
in any newspaper. Marriage is regarded as the most 
felicitous, death as the most miserable event in life. 

Yet how few is the number of those who die or are 
married, about whom any portion of the public, except 
that very small portion comprising their immediate 
connexion feel even a passing interest.l-jSarmmaA Tele- 
graph. 


A Sad Mistake. — A certain lady had a custom of 
saying to a favorite littledog, to make him follow her, 
‘Comfe along sir.’ A would-be witty gentleman step- 
ped up to herone day, and accosted her with ‘Is it me, 
madam, you called?, *0h no, sir.’ said she with great 
composure, *it was another puppy I spoke to. 


Easily Satisfied.-^ A certain bachelor once said that 
“all he should ask for in a wife, wohld fie — a good tem- 
per, health, good understanding, agreeable physiog- 
nomy; fine figure, good connexious, domestic habits re- 
sources of amusement, good spirits, conversational ta- 
lents; elegant manners, and — one hundred thousand 
dollars ! 


Unfortunate occurrence. — Mr. James Thomp- 
son, of Philadelphia, formerly an officer of the steam- 
boat Pizarro, was slot through the breast on Wed- 
nesday night, 8th inst, at Bellevue, 111. by James C. 
Mitchell, merchant of that place. Mr. Thompson died 
almost immediately* Mr. Milchell has been placed 
in confinement. The cause of the unfortunate occur- 
rence is not stated. 


Baptism in IVinter . — A protracted meeting was late- 
ly held by the Baptist Church at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, during which many persons were admitted to 
membership. Sixty persons were baptised in one day, 
last week, the ice being cut away to admit of their im- 
mersion. The boys were skating on the ice at the time, 
and the weather was so cold that persons were obliged 
to be employed in stirring the water to keep it from 
freezing. 


*Odd enough.— The Odd Fellows of Baltimo repeat 
8300 for the relief of the Mobile suffered/ * " 
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THE LEGENDARY. 

Fipra Chambers Edinburgh Journal. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Tn the yecr 1689, there lived in Paris a woman of 
fashion, called Lady Mazel. Her house was large, 
and four stories high; on the ground floor was a 
large servant's hall, in which was a grand staircase, 
and a cupboard where the plate was locked up, of 
w hich one of the chambermaids kept the key. In a 
small room partitioned off from the hall, slept the va- 
Ict-de-chambre, whose name was LeBrun : the rest of 
this floor consisted of apartments in which the lady saw 
company, which was very frequent, and numerous, as 
she kept public nights for play. In the floor up one 
pair of stairs, was the lady’s own chamber, which was 
in the front of the house, and was the innermost of 
three rooms from the grand staircase. The key of 
this chamber was usually taken out of the door and 
laid on a chair by the servant wha was last with the 
lady, and who pulling the door after her, it shut 
with a spring, so that it could not be opened from 
without. Tn this chamber, also, were two doors; 
one communicated with a jjback staircase, the 
other with a wardrobe, which opened to the back stairs 
also. 

On the second floor slept the Abbe Poulard, in the 
only room which was furnished on that floor. On jhe 
third story were two chambers, which contained two 
chambermaids and two foot-boys; the fourth story con- 
sisted of lofts and granaries, whose doors were always 
open. The cook slept below in a place where the wood 
was kept, an old woman in the kitchen, and the coach- 
man in the stable. 

On the 27th of November, being Sunday, the two 
daughters of LeBrun, the valet, who were eminent 
milliners, waited on the Lady, and w ere kindly receiv- 
ed; but as she was going to church to afternoon ser- 
vice, she pressed them to come again, wheh she could 
have more of their company. LeBrun attended his 
lady to church, and then went to another himself; af- 
ter which he went to play at bowls, as was customary 
at that, time, and from the bowling-green he went to 
several places; and after supping with a fiiend he went 
home seeminglY cheerful and easy, as he had been all 
ihe afternoon. Lady ^. ri — i A+rtrc 

Poulard as usual, and about eleven o'clock went to 
her chamber, where she was attended by her maids. — 
Before they left her LeBrun came to the door to re- 
ceive his orders for the next day, after which one of 
the maids laid the key of the chamber, door on the 
chair next it; they then went out, and LeBrun 
following therrt, shut the door after him, and talk- 
ed with the maids a few minutes about .his daugh 
ters, and then they parted, he seeming still very cheer- 
ful. 

In the morning lie went to market, and was jocular 
and pleasant with every body he mer, as was hi 9 usual 
manner. He then returned home and transacted liis 
usual business. At eight o'clock he expressed sur- 
prise his lady did not get up, as she usually lose at 
seven: he went to his wife's lodging, which’ was in the 
neighborhood, and told her he was uneasy his lady’s 
bell had not rung, and gave her seven louis d’ors, and 
some crowns in gold, which lie desired her to lock up, 
aud then went home again, and found the servants in 
great consternation at hearing nothing of their lady ; 
when one observed, that lie feared she had been seiz- 
ed with an apoplexy, or a bleeding at the nose, to 
which she was subject; LeBrun said, “It must be 
something worse; my mind misgives me, for 1 found 
the street-door open last night after all the family were 
in bed but myself.” They then sent for the Lady’s 
son, M. de Savoniere, who hinted to LeBrun his fear 
of an apoplexy. LeBrun sard, “It is certainly some- 
thing worse; my mind has been uneasy ever since I 
found the 9treet door open last night after the family 
were in bed.” A smith being now brought, the door 
was broke open, and LeBrun entejing first, ran to the 
bed; and after calling several times, he drew back the 
curtains, aud said, “Oh, my lady is murdered!” He 
then ran into the wardrobe, and took up the strong box, 
which being heavy, he said, “she has not been robb- 
ed; how is this ?•* 

• A surgeon then examined the bpdy, which was cov- 
ered with no less than fifty wounds; they found in the 
bed which was full of blood* a scrip of a cravat of 


coarse lace, and a napkin made into a nightcap which 
was bloody, and had the family mark on it ; and from 
the wounds in the.lady’s hands, it appeared she had 
struggled hard with the murderer, which obliged him 1 
to cut the muscles before he could disengage himself.; 
The bell-strings were twisted round the frame of the, 
tester, so that they were out of reach and could not 
ring. A. clasp-knife was found'in the ashes, almost 
consumed by the fire, which had burned off all marks 
of blood that might have ever been upon it ; the key of ‘ 
the chamber was gone from the seat by the door ; hut ] 
no marks of violence appeared on any of the doors, nor | 
were there any signs of a robbery, as a large sutn of: 
money, and all the lady’s jewels, were found in llie| 
strong box, and other places. j 

LeBrun being examine!, said, that “after he left the i 
maids on the stairs, he went down into the kitchen, 
.he laid his hat and the key of the street door on the! 
table, and sitting down by the fire to warm himself,! 
he fell asleep; that hsslejt, as he thought, about an! 
hour, and going to lock the street door, he found it j 
open ; that lie locked it, aid took the key with him 
to his chamber.” On searching him they found in 
his pocket a key, the ward of which were new fi’e 1 
and made remarkably la*ge ; and on trial it was 
found to open the street daor, the antechamber, and! 
both the doors in Lady Mizcl’s chamber. On trying I 
the bloody nightcap on LeUrun's head, it was found 
to fit him exactly, whereupon he was committed to 
prison. 

On his trial it appeared, is if the lady was murdered 
by some person who hail been let in by LeBrun for 
that purpose, and had afterwards fled. It could not 
be done by himself, became no blood was upon his 
clothes, nor any scratch on his body, which must have 
been on the murderer fromthe lady’s struggling; but 
that it was LeBrun who le: him in, seemed very clear; 
none of the locks were forced ; and his own story of 
finding the street door open, the circumstances of the 
key and the nightcap, also a ladder of ropes being found! 
in the house, which might he supposed to be laid there 
by LeBrun, to take olT the attention from himself 
were all interpetred as strong proofs of his guilt ; 
and that he had an accomplice was inferred, because 
part of the cravat lound is the bed was discovered 
not to be like his ; but the maids deposed they had 
washed, jmxdr.a Blurry, who had been 

a footman to the lady, and was turned away about four 
months before for robbing her. There was also found 
in the loft at the top of the house, under some straw a ! 
shirt very bloody, but which was not like the linen of 
LeBrun, nor would it fit him. 

LeBrun had nothing to oppose to these strong 
circumstances, but an uniformly good charactei 
which lie had maintaii e 1 during twenty-nine years he 
had served his lady ; and that he was generally es- 
teemed a good husband, a good father, and a good 
servant. It was therefore resolved to put him to 
the foiture, in order to discover his accomplices. — 
This was done with such severity, on Febuary 23, 
1690, that he died the week after the hurts he had 
received, declaring his innocence with his dying 
breath. 

About a month after, notice was sent from the pro- 
vost of Sens that a dealer in horses had lately set up 
there by the name of John Garlet, but his true name 
wasf&uud to be Berry, and that he had been a footman 
in Paris. In consequence of this he was taken up 
and the suspicion of his guilt was increased by his at- 
tempting to bribe the officers. On searching him, 
a gold watch was found, which proved to be Lady 
Mazel’s. Being brought to Paris, a person swore to 
seeing him go out of Lady Mazel's the night she was 
killed, and a barber swore to shaving him next morn- 
ing, when, on his observing the hnnd9 of his customer 
to be very much scratched, Berry said he had been’ 
killing a oat. 

On these circumstances he was condemned to the 
torture, and afterwards to be broken alive on the wheel. 
On being tortured, he confessed, that, by the direction 
and order of Madame de Savoniere, (Lady Mazel’s 
daughter,) he and LeBrun had undertaken to rob and 
murder Lady Mazel, and that LeBrun murdered her 
whilst he stood at the door to prevent surprise. Jn 
the truth of this declaration he persisted till be was 
brought to the plaoe of execution, when; begging to 
speak with one of the judges, he recanted what he had 
laid against LeBrun and Madame de Savoniere, and 


confessed “that he came to Paris on the Wednesday 
before the murder was committed. On the Friday 
cveninghe went into the house, and, unperceived, got 
into one of the lofts, where he lay till Sunday morn- 
ing, subsisting on apples and bread which he had in 
his pockets ; that about eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, when he knew the lady had gone to mass, 
he stole down to her chamber, and the door being 
open, hetried to get under her bed, but it being too 
low, he returned to the loft, pulled olF his coat and 
waistcoat, and returned to the chamber a second time 
in his shirt; he then got under the bed, where he con- 
tinued till the afternoon, when Lady 3Iazel went to 
eluirrh; that knowing she would not come back soon, 
he got from under the bed, and being incommoded with 
his hat, he threw it under the bed, and made a cap of 
a napkin which lay on a chair, secured the bell-atringfr 
and then sat down by the fire, where he continued till 
he heard her coach drive into the court-yard, when ht? 
again got under the bed aud remained there : that La- 
dy Maze! having been in bed about an hour, he got 
from under the bed and demanded her money; she be- 
gan to cry out. and attempted to ring, upon which he 
stabbed her, and she resisting with all her strength, In* 
repeated his stabs till she was dead; that lie then took 
the key of the wardrobe cupboard from the bed’s 
head opened this cupboard, found the key of the 
strong box, opened it, and took out all the gold 
lie could find, to the amount of about six hun- 
dred livres; that lie then locked the cupboard and re- 
placed the key at the Jied’s head, threw his knife 
into the fire took his hat from under the bed, left 
the napkin in it, took the key of the chamber from 
the chair, and let himself out, went to the loft, where 
he pulled offhis shirt and cravat, and leaving them 
there, put on his coat and waistcoat, and stole 
softly down stairs ; and finding the street door only 
on the single lock, he opened it, went oub and left 
it open ; that he had brought a rope-ladder to let him- 
self down from a window, if he /had found the street 
door double-locked; but finding it otherwise, he left his 
rope-ladder at the bottom of the stairs, where it was 
found.” 

Thus was the veil removed from this deed of dark- 
ness, and all the circums’anccs which appeared against 
LeBrun were accounted for consistently with his in- 
nocence. From the whole story the reader will per- 
ceive how fallible human reason is when applied to 
circumstances ; and the humane will agree, that in such 
cases even improbabilities ought to be admitted, rather 
than a man should be condemned, who may possibly 
be innocent. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Williamsburg Gazette 

FLORIDA WAR— BLOODHOUNDS. 

\ paragraph has gone the rounds of the newspapers, 
which states that a sloop has been dispatched to (Juba, 
charged with the business of transporting bloodhound?, 
(pr the purpose of hunting down the Florida Tndiars, 
who have hitherto so completely baffled our attemps to 
subdue them. As this has already been the subject of 
remark on the floor of Congress; we presume that a 
scheme of the kind is about to he adopted. Waving 
for the moment, all notice of the moral character and 
results of this step, wc shall put our readers in posses- 
sion of a few facts in reference to the art and mystery 
of hunting down human beings with bloodhounds, as 
it has been practised in Cuba. The authorities of that 
Island have long had in their pay two companies of 
men, termed eazadorcs or hunters, who are employed 
in searching for and apprehending fugitive slaves. As 
the interior of the Island is quite mountainous and 
woody, it has served as a place of refuge for the negroes, 
who wearied out with the exactions and cruelties of 
their masters, have been willing at all hazards to shake 
off their chains. When they had once became ac- 
quainted with the fastnesses of the mountains and the 
obscure footpaths which led through the tanjlod for- 
ests, it was found impossible to discover them without 
enlisting in the attempt an animal more sag ;u o' is than 
man. TJie Spanish bloodhound was selects i lor this 
purpose, and trained to act under the direction of tho 
cazadore . This bloodhound bears some resemblance 
to the common English mastiff*, though he is less 
strongly built and is much swifter in the race, and 
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would be no more disposed to attack men then the mns- 
t ilT, were it not for a system of training, which leads 
to regtrd the Had' man ns an appropriate article of 
food- Two of these bloodhounds are delivered to each 
cazadorc, who commences his operations when they are 
voung, by depriving them of all food for several days. 
When they are nearly famished, they are placed in 
sight of the image of a uegro; which is made of wick- 
er-work, the body being filled with the entrails of cat- 
tle. The wicker-work is occasionally opened, when 
the entrails falling out, very naturally attract the atten- 
tion of the starving dogs, who still are not allowed to 
touch them. At last, when they are maddened with! 
hunger, they are suffered to seize the figure, which; 
they tear open and thus obtain a copious meal. The 
result is obvious, the bloodhound associates the sight 
of a negro with the natural desire of satisfying his hun-l 
ger. After being sufficiently trained in this diabolical 
manner, the bloodhound is fitted for active service.— 
His master the cazadore carries no other weapon than a 
long sttaight broad-sword, comraonl) used bytheSpuh- 
ish cavalrv. Mis dress consists of a pair of short cot- 
ton pantaloons, a shirt, aqd a low wide brimmed straw 
hat. From lung practice, he is enabled to ruu at a 
moderate pace for a half a day without stopping. His 
two bloodhounds are attached to a strong belt encir- 
cling his body by a cord braided from rawhides. Each 
razador is attended by a small pointer dog, whose bnis- 
iness it is to discover the track of the negro by smel- 
ling, and thus act as pilot as the bloodhounds. It 
should have been observed, that the mouths of the lat- 
ter are secured by a muzzle, which is only removed j 
when they gain sight of the unhappy fugitive. When- 
ever the pointer lias discovered the track; the razador 
starts with his dogs and continues to run until he gains : 
sight of the negro. In the latter case he slips off the \ 
muzzle from their mouths, unties the cords which : 
liave hitherto secured them to his belt, and allows them I 
to pursue at full speed, while the fallows as rapidly ast 
possible. If the negro flies ; he is sure to be seized 
and thrown to the ground, white the bloodhounds stand 
over him uttering a most terrific' yell until the cazador 
comes up and seizes his victim. Should the latter, 
however, make any resistance, when first attacked, lie 
is sure to lie torn in pieces and partly eaten. When 
the fugitive climbs a tree at the first sightof his pur- 
suers, they will take their station below and prevent 
his escape until their owner arrives. 

These cazadores are also frequently employed in 
seizing criminals, who escape from Havana and other 
cities to the interior. In this business, they are usu- 
ally successful in all those cases where the delinquents 
have not provided themselves with firearms, or where 
they are rrot well acquainted with their use. In such 
instances, the fugitive will secure himselfin a tree shoot 
the dogs when they reach it, and not unfrequcntly end 
the battle by shooting the unlucky cazador , before he 
can made his escape. 


Morio; “sixteen compaigns and ten wounds — not to 
speak of contusions. * “How many great battles?” ask- 
ed the emperor. “Sire; 1 was at your heels at the 
Bridge of Arcalo; I was the first man who entered Al- 
exandria, it was I who gave you my knapsack for your 
pillow at the bivouac of Ulm when forty thousand Aus 
trians capitulated; I took five hussars prisoners with 
my own hands on the day of Austerlr.z, jt was I who 

served you ” “Hold! it is well? very well? Morio 

I name you baron of the empire, and to that title I add 
a hereditary gift of five thousand francs a-year.” Ac- 
clamations rose anew from the soldiery. “Ah my em- 
peror,” said Morio, “this is too great a reward for me. 
But I will not play the usuerwith your bounty. None 
of my companions, while I have it, shall want food or 
clothing.” 

Morio still lives. He only quittedthe service when 
his master fell, and in spite of that cl.ange, Morio still 
enjoys the emperor’s g»ft. He has kept his word to 
his companions. No old .soldier in tie department to 
which he has retired, wants wherewithal to drink the 
health of Napoleon.” — French Newspaper. 


ACTORS IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 

It was very much the fashion, at one time, to spoil 
the actors by ridiculous familiarity. Every person was 
anxious to invite them to his house; hey were treated 
with great attention — and these people, to whose edu- 
cation, in general, but little attention had been paid, be- 
came. consequently, more impertineit. 

The Marshal Duke de Brissac, wlo, notwithstand- 
ing his manners and his chivalric spirit, did not con- 
sider them as the ancient troubadours, followed, how- 
ever, the general fashion. He invited Jeliot, the most 
celebrated actor of the opera, to supper, informing him 
previously, that he wished him to be hoard by his 
friends. He did not fail to present himself at the hour 
appointed. A large company was assembled, all eyes 
were fixed on the acton and the Marshal, alter some 
moments of repose, begged him to sing. Jeliot excu- 
sed himself, declaring that it would be impossible, say- 
ing, with a very clear voice, that he had a very bad 
cold. He was pressed, but obstinately refused. At 
length the Marshal, becoming impatient, addressed 
him tlms: “M. Jeliot, when a man of my standing 
does so much as to invite to his bouse a manlike you 
know, that it is to enjoy his “talents, and not to make 
one of his society. Yofi shall sing, or my people shall 
treat you as you deserve.” Jeliot, very much aston- 
ishcd'bv a kind of order to which he had not been ac- 
customed, sought to excuse himselfin the best way lie 
could, and sung, tremblingly, a little ariette. ’‘It is 
well, my friend,” said Mmslial; and, turning towards 
his valet-de-chambre, “Give this man two louis, and 
send him away” It is said that this lesson corrected 
the singer of his impertinence. 

HEIGHT OF WAVES. 


ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 

After having gained the battle of Wagram, the Em- 
peror Napoleon established his head-quarters for a time 
at Schoenbrun, and there occupied himself, pending 
the negotiations for his Austrian alliance, with review- 
ing his troops, and distributing among them rewards 
and honours. One old and brave regiment of the line 
was drawn out before him for this purpose, his custom 
being to examine every corps individually, under the 
guidance of the officers. After having formed the regi- 
ment int.) columns, Napoleon entered among the ranks, 
an I bestowed praises and decorations on all who appear- 
ed worthy of them. Five hours he spent in this occu- 
j a ion, and at length, when he had satisfied himself 
that no one man’s claims had been overlooked, he fin- 
ished by saying aloud to the colonel, “Now present to 
me i he bravest soldier in your whole regiment.” In 
some cases. this might have been a difficult matter; it 
di J not appear so now. The colonel, indeed, hesitated 
for a moment, but the question was caught by the sol- 
diers, and one universal answer came from the ranks. 
“Morio! Corporal Morio!” was the cry. The colonel 
approved of the decision, and Morio was called forward, 
lie was a man still young, but embrowned by service, 
and he air- ady wore on his persons three badges of mer- 
it, and the cross of the Legion of Honour. Nap< leon 
looked at him attentively. “Ah,” said he, “you h ve 
gesn service.” “Fifteen years, my emperor,” replied 


So awful is the spectacle of a storm at sea, that it is 
generally viewed through a medium which biasses the 
Judgement; and lofty as waves really are, imagination 
pictures them loftier still, Now.no wave rises more 
than ten feet above the ordinary sea-fevel, which, with 
the ten feet that its surface afterwards descends below 
this, give twenty feet for the whole height, from the 
bottom of any water-valley to an adjoining summit. — 
This proposition is easily verified by i person who tries 
at what heigh*, upon a ship’s mast, the horizon remains 
always in sight over the top of the waves, allowance 
being made for accidental inclinations of the vessel, and 
for her sinking in the water so much below her water 
line, at the time when Rhe reaches the bottom of the 
hollow between two waves. The spray of the sea, driv- 
en along by the violence of the wind, i9 of course: 
much higher than the summit ofthe liquid wave, and 
a wave coming against an obstacle may dash to a great 
elevation above it. At the Eddystone lighthouse, when 
a surge breaks, which has been growing under a storm 
all the way across the Atlantic, it dashes even over the 
lantern at the summit. 


An Incident at the Falls. — We learn from a 
correspondent at the Falls, that there was a general 
i urnout ofthe citizens of that place, day before yes 
terday, to see a live deer take the awful plunge. The 
deer was driven to the shore about two and a half miles 
above the Falls. Being closely pursued by sportsmen 


and hounds, be totok to the ice, and ventured out so far, 
that the portion on which he stood, broke off from the 
main body, and floated out into the stream. He was 
wafted down the stream very gently, until he reached 
the rapids, when his frail support soon broke in pieces, 
and he was left to struggle for life in the mad torrent. 
He finally succeeded in reaching a small island, which 
many of our reader may remember, near the head of 
Great Island, and between that an<J the Canada shore. 
No person has ever been on the island except when the 
ice lodges around its head, and forms a kind of dam, 
which admits of a hazardous passage. At the present 
time the river is as open as in midsummer, yet Robin- 
son, who distinguished himself last summer by his 
daring in rescuing Chapin, resolved, to go over in a boat 
and bring the deer off. He made the attempt, but was 
not able to gain the island. Mr. Wm. Conklin, accom- 
panied by Mr. Munger, then determined to go. They 
rowed out to the rapids below the island, thinking to 
get into the eddy at its foot, but while contending with 
the strong current, one oar broke, and with the speed 
of a race horse they were instantly hurried to the brink 
of the precipice. As they passed over a small bar 
Conklin jumped out, and succeeded in stopping the 
boat, the water being only waist deep. After regaining 
their presence of mind, ihe^Pstarted again, and by means 
of their single oar and a pole, landed on Goat Island 
just above the Falls. 

The deer still remains on his rocky islet. 

[ Buffalo Daily Journal. 


Theatricals. — The state of theatricals in this 
country, is at present remarkably curious; not a sin- 
gle house has any thing like a profitable attendance 
for any length of time. For a week or two, here and 
there, as a popular actor plays, crowds attend a particu- 
lar theatre, and then all dies off again. At the Park, 
Celeste and the Vandenhoffs drew good audiences, af- 
ter a long succession of poor houses. At the Chatham, 
the same was the case with the Wallack9. The Bow- 
ery has been filled with the attraction of a new specta- 
cle; and now, for a season, all will be dull again. — 
Wallack is going to England, and the new theatre will 
not go up. In Philadelphia, the new opera-house has 
all fallen through. Celeste has drawn large and fash- 
ionable audiences at the Chestnut-street theatro, and 
Tsnownnrratro piny hi wnsnmgton, wnert* she is al- 
so certain of filling the theatre;! although Charles Kean 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam failed entirely in their attractions 
! there. — Herald . 


An Upright Judge. — The following proceedings, 
are reported in an Illinois Criminal Court. The 
presiding Judge had been appointed to fiil the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Judge 
Lynch. 

Court. — “Sam,” said the judge, “I suppose you 
know the jury has brought you in guilty of mui- 

d«r 

j riisoncr . — “ Yes, Judge that ar a fact, no m’s- 
taCe.” 

Court. — Well Sam, you will have to be hanged you 
know.” 

Prisoner. — “Yes, I’spose so.” 

Court — “No help for it I believe. Have you any 
choice about the time, Sam?” 

Prisoner. — “No, 1 believe not; it dont make much 
difference, if I have got to be hanged when it is done. 
I have had a midliu hard lime all my li e, any how. 
This is no great things of a world Judge you liuow, 
yourself.” 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said the judge, “ will this day four 
weeks come on Sunday?” 

“ No sir’* said the sheriff, “ that cant be possi- 
ble.” 

“ You had bfyter look at the almanac,” said the 
judge. “ I don’t wish to make any judicious mis- 
takes.” 

Having become satisfied that the hanging day would 
come round at a proper period, if calculated by weeks, 
he proceeded to enquire if that day four weeks would 
suit “Sam” a 9 well any other day to be hanged on. He 
was assured that any day except Friday, which was 
an unlucky day, would be perfectly agreeable. 

“Now, Sam,” said his honor, “have you any thing 
to say why sentence of death should not be passed 
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“Not much,” was the reply ; “if I owe any body, I 
forgive the debt ; and if any body owea me any thing 
they may pay it to my wife” — ’’and may God have 
mercy oiryour soul, ’’said the judge, and he burst into 
a flood of tears. 

“Sam,” was subsequently hanged according to ap- 
pointment. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEB. 1, 1840. 

The Grand Chapter of the State of New York, 
will convene at St. John’s Hall, in this City, on the 
first Tuesday of Febuary inst. 

JOHN O. COLE, Grand Sec'y . 


There is a rumor from Washington, that Mr. Ken- 
dall has expressed a desire to retire from the Gener- 
al Post Office, on acount of continued ill health. Ex- 
Govortaor Marcy, of New York, is spoken of as his 
successor. 


bracing many families of great respectability and in- 
fluence, in Adams, Hancock, and M’Donough coun- 
ties. Several branches of the church have been es- 
tablished in these counties, and the society is repre- 
sented as never more prospeious, or a9 indulging 
brighter hopes than at present.” 


Apprentices Librart.— The Trustees of this In- 
stitution, we understand, intend holding another Fair, 

for the benefit ef the Library, some time during the 

ensuing fall. At that time, it will be nearly three years 
, ’ace they have presented any claim to the public boun- 
ty. The last fair, in 1837, was experimental, and from 
the satisfaction and interest expressed, at that time in 
its success, the Trustees feel convinced, that a public 
fair is the best mode of raising means for the incident 

al expenses of the establishment. The last fair also 
called forth an expression of feeling on the part of the 
young mechanics, benefited by the operation, which in 
another effort, will no doubt result in a united exhibi- 
tion of the various Specimens of mechanism in their 

several callings. By putting the fair at a distant day, 

ample time will be giveu for the manufacture of arti- 
cles. 

Miss Randolph.— Museum.— This juvenile prodi- 
gy, continues to be the great attraction, at this estab- 
lishment. Ho* Lr 

nary. 


It is ruraoied, says the Bangor Whig, that the 
President has consented to release Mr. Mackenzie from 
further imprisomtent, and that the official papers ne- 
cessary for his liberation, may be expected in a very 
few days. 

A Hint to the iV.se is Sufficient . — If the domestic por- 
tions of our city have any mercy for Street- Walkers, 
they at present have an opportunity of making it evi- 
dent, by the simple proccess of sprinkling the pavement 
in front of their dsors with ashes. 


Death of Com . Chauncey . — The death of this distin- 
guished naval Officer is announced in the Washington 
papers of Monday last. 


oiwU - 


At the annual election for Officers of Columbus 
Lodge No. 5, of the State of Mississippi, held on the 
3rd inst. The following Brethren, were chosen for 
the ensuing year : — 

Cba’s H Abert W. Master. 

S. S. Franklin, Sen’r. Warden. 

I. M. Knapp, Jun’r Warden. 

A. S. Phister, Sec’y. 

Rich’d Barry, Treas. 

E. F. Watkins, Sen’r. Deacon. 

J. N. Spears, Jun’r Deacon, 

W. C. Worrell, Tyler. 


Jarvis, the well known Painter, expired a few days 
since, in New- York city. In portraiture, he was the 
most popular delinestor of his day. Nor was Jarvis | 
alone a painter. — No man possessed a sounder head 
and a better heart. He was the boon companion of 
Clinton and Colden. On all occasions his wit was the 
most pointed and his smile the most bland. Probably 
no paragraphs of humor, had a more extensive circula- 
tion than those that originated with him. A large 
circle of friends lost a worthy associate, and the Cifltoi- 
try a bright ornament in the death of Jarvis. 

Destructke Fire . New York has been agv i 1 visited by 
a very destructive fire ; second, it is said to the great j 
fire in 1835. The loss is estimated at two millions. — J 
The large steie was owned by P, Lorillard, and 
was occupied by John J. Hicks as a tea warehouse. 

The original cost of it was about $100,000. It was 
55 feet front on both Front and South streets, 144 
feet deep and five stories high, exclusive of attic.— 
It was insured for $16,000. It was filled with mer- 
chandise of the most valuable description, valued at 
about $1,500,000, among which were cargoes of the 
Nautasket, owned in Boston, whidh arrived here on 
the 2d of Dec., apd the ship Covington, of Baltimore, 
which arrived on the 27th of October from Canton. 
The two cargoes are supposed to have been worth 

$250,000. 


Pulling the Saddle on (he right horse , — We cut 
the following notice from the Carthagenian, a paper 
printed in Jefferson county. In nine-tenths of the 
cases the wives deserves the sympathy, and the hus- 
band the cowskin. 

To the Public. — Whereas, I have recently seen 
a notice in the Carl)uigenian % over the signature of 
one Henry Morse, stating that I had left his ‘bed and 
board without his consent’ and forbidding ‘all persons 
harboring or trusting me on his account,* (which he 
need not have any fears of as he has recently been 
tried before a court of special sessions for stealing n 
a sup of the ardent.) 1 therefore deny the assertion 
of leaving his bed and board, as he had no bed of his 
own to leave, nor means to procure food and clothing 
to make me comfortable — and, in fact, instead of my 
leaving him he left me to take care of myself, or be 
at the mercy of my friends at a time when the kind- 
ness and protection of a husband was most needed. 
Furthermore said Morse is well known to be a vagabond 
and a drunkard. 

LOUISA MORSE. 

Carthage, Jan. 16, v840. 


A bill was discussed io the Ohio Legislature on the 
' i6th instant, punishing by fine and imprisonment, or 
both, magistrates or ministers of the gospel who shall 


The Mormons. — This Sect, which a few years ago 
numbered, some half a dozen fanatics, is said to have 
increased to many thousands, which may be ascribed 
entirely to the persecution they have been made to un- 
dergo. The religion of Jo Smith, as laid down in 
his “Golden Bible,” embraces, perhaps, more absur- 
dities and improjabilities, than can be found in the 
Mahometan creed, with the Arabian Nights as a 
“concordance.” But no matter how absurd a man’s 
belief may be, once open the floodgates of persecution, 
on him, and he will he surrounded with proselytes. — 
This has been the case with the believers in the “Gold- 
en Bible,” they have been hunted down as beasts of prey 
— robbed of their property, — their dwellings laid in 
ashe3, and, almost every cruelty put upon them, until 
from a mere handful of deluded fanatics, they have be- 
come a formidable Sect, endowed with wealth, and 
embracing in their communion a large number of staid 
and respectable citizens. An Illinois paper says, there 
is a society of them in New* Jersey, also in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, and in numerous places in 
the west. They have commenced a paper in Illinois, 
at their new Settlement, called the “Times and the 
Seasons,” which announces the departure of twelve 
of their number to England, as Apostles. The 
Peoria Register, thus speaks;of their new Settlement. 

“It has been chosen by the church at a late confer- 
ence, as one of the points of gathering for the church 
in the latter days. The Mormons regard the signs of 
the times as indicating the speedy approach of the Mil- 
le niura ; and theso points are selected as ensigns for 
the gathering of the society to escape the judgments 
which will immediately precede that event. 

We are told that large accessions have been made 
to the number of the society during the past fall, em- 


INTELLIGENCE. 

From the National Intelligencer. 

THE MAINE BOUNDARY. 

A Message from the President of the United Slates 
was presented to the Senate on Thursday, containing 
the information called for by certain resolutions of that 
body concerning the state of affairs on the boundary 
between the United States and the British north- 
western possessions. 

The material papers are those furnished by the De- 
partment of State* consisting as follows: 

1. A Letter from Mr. Fox, the British Minister, 
to Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of State, dated in Novem- 
ber last, complaining of the violation of the agreement 
entered into between the agents of the twoGovernmen'* 
last winter, by the opening of roads to the Aroostook, 
and the occupation of a part of the disputed territory, 
by armed men employed by the authorities of the 
State of Maine. 

2. A Letter from Mr. Forsyth, written some weeks 
afterwards, replying to the complaints of Mr. Fox, that 
the opening of the roads in question is not a recent 
measure, but merely cai raying out a policy adopted 12 
or 14 years ago; that the armed body spoken of is only 
a posse employed to drive off intruders; and that noth- 
ing has been done on our side incompatible with the 
spirit of the agreement between the agents of the two 
countries; whilst on the British side acts have been 
done which may bejustly complained of as infringing 
the agreement, such as oreatiug barracks for troops on 
the St. John’s, placing troops on a part of ‘.he disputed 
territory, &c. 

3. A Letter from Mr. Fox justifying wliat the Bit- 
ish authorities have done, on the ground of the cur- 
rent report that the Legislature of the State of Maine 
had an intention to abrogate and nulify'the agreement 
made between the two countries last spring, which 
rumor was too srongly corroborated by the language 
of Gov. Fairfield at the opening of the Session of that 
Legislature not to justify precautionary measures, 
which have not been resorted to, however, with any 
design to infringe the agreemnt, & c. 

4. Another letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox 
in which he says that there is no reason to apprehend 
such an intention as imputed to the Legislature of 
Maine ; that the alleged precautionary measures are 
therefore altogether gratuiou9 on the part of the 
British authorities in New Brunswick, and must be 
considered“a bold infraction” of the agreemnt of last 
winter; and that, if the British Goverment uphold this 
pioceeding' on the part of its agents, such a course on 
its part will be regarded by this Goverment as evidence 
of a tfant of that friendly disposition on the part of 
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Great Britain which has hitherto been believed to 
exist, &c. 

In reference to this matter we have pleasure in 
stating that the memorandum published in the papers 
of the day as having been issued by Sir John Harvey, 
in reference to existing relations, turns out to be a 
blunder of some editor or other, who has raked up an 
old memorandum out Of the ashes of the war of 1812, 
hetween the countries, and applied it to the present 
day ! “Sufficient for the day .is the evil thereof.” 

We have not quite so nearly approached the awful 
gulf of a war with Great Britain that her Provincial 
Governors should think it necessary- to be issuing 
recommendation of neutrality to non-combatants on 
both sides of the border. That day, we trust will never 
come. 


Singular and fortunate preservation of life. 

\mong the early published l ist of victims by the ca- 

astropte of the Lexington, (says thcN. Y.Sun) appear- 
ed the name of a young Mr. Woodward, of Philadel- 
phia; but in the course of a few days it was ascertained 
that he was safe in Boston. The following letter from 
Boston to the editor of the U. S. Gazette, explains the 
singular and happy occurence to which the young 
gentleman is indebted for escaping the dreadful death 
which, it was supposed, he had shared with so many 
others on the deplorable occasion referred to. 

Dear Sir : — Mr. Woodward, son of Mr. C. Wood- 
ward, tobacconist, of your citv, who was reported as 
lost on board the Lexington, is here safe and well. He 
had taken passage on board that ill fated boat, and went 
down to the wharf with a porter and his baggage, and 
about ten minutes before starting; but upon arriving 
there, he found that he had left an article behind him ; 
giving instructions to have his trunk placed on board, 
he ran back in haste to Broadway, and returned to the 
edge of the wharf, just as the hawser of the boat, was 
cast off. Wonderful to relate, a new pair of boots 
caused him to slip upon the ice, and he was unable to 
reach the steamer without jumping at the risk of his 
life. His disappointment was great, but hisdeliverance 
was much greater. 

Melancholy Accident. — We have received from 
* friend the following account of a very melancholy ac- 
cident, which occurred near White Haven, on the 12th 
inst. The particulars are as follows, Two sleighs 
belonging below White Haven, on the opposite sidq 
of the°river started from there about 3 o’clock P. M. 
for home, one containing four men and two women 
the other six men; which was behind. At the third 
Dam below White Haven is along bridge across a point 
of the pool used as a towing path bridge, but sufficient- 
ly wide fora wagon to pass. The forward 9leigh passed 
over, the horses on a trot. The other attempted to do 
so, when three of the men remonstrated on account ofl 
their having a very fractious horse. The driver said 1 
he would risk his life, when the three before mention- 
ed jumped out. The sleigh had not proceeded farbe- 
foie the restive horse took fright and pushed the other 
so near the edge of the bridge that the sleigh ran offl 
dragging horse and men along, and fell a distance of| 
fourteen feet upori theice. All the men that remained 
in the sleigh were more or less injured, and were taken 
hack to White Haven about sundown. One of them 
named —Feather man, recently from the neigh- 
borhood of Stoudsburg, had his skull fractured; and 
died about 8 o’clock this evening — Another named — — 
Smith received an internal injury which we fear will 
cause his death, and the third man not known had his 
arm fractured. — Munch Chunk Courier. 


having returned home, Tupper made an attack upon 
Cooke. At a distance they discharged several pistols 
without effect — they then clinchedand beat eacli other 
over the head with their pistols until the bystanders in- 
terfered and separated them. Mr. Cooke was making 
for his office, a few steps from the spot where the sep- 
aration took place, when Tupper rushed upon him, 
shot him through the abdomen, and he fell dead with- 
out a groan. A brother of Mr. Cooke discharged a pis- 
tol at Tupper, which carried away a part of one of his 
ears. The latter has fled, fearing the resentment of 
Cook’9 brother and friends — Tupper is a native of Ver- 
mont. Cooke was formerly from Kentucky. — N. O. 
Picayune. 


p*oom, and perforated the head ot an infant aged thir- 
teen months, asleep in a cradle. The little sufferer 
lingered for some hours and died. 


Distressing Accident. — On Monday last, Mr. Ed- 
ward Ryal; of Bristol township, took his horse to Mr. 
James Watson, blacksmith, residing in that district, 
for the purpose of having him shod, and left him with 
the understanding that William Watson, son of the 
Smith, a promising lad about twelve years old; would 
bring him home. After the woik vas done, the boy 
took the horse in charge; and was about to take him 
home. The weather being cold he wrapped the reins 
about his wrist, and put one hand in his pocket; but 
before proceeding on his journey the horse took fright 
and the ground being covered with mow, his feet slip- 
ped from under him, and he was dngged a great dis- 
tance. When the horse was stopped, the unfortunate 
youth was found to be dead, having been literally tram- 
pled to death. A number of his bones were broken. — 
Philadelphia Herald. 


Dredful Murder— A very dreadful murder was 
committed near 19th street, on Tuesday evening bv 
some labourers on the Croton Witer Works. The 
victim, of the ferocity of the wretches, was Mr Ed- 
ward Huntingdon, an old man 74 years of age. From 
some spite they attacked him as he was| ©turning from 
drawing wood in his cart, and one of them struck 
him on the head with a club which fractured his 
skull and deprived him of life. 

An inquest has been held on the body and a verdict 
of wilful murder returned by the jury. 

Eight persons have been arested, but whether the 
actual murders are amomr tho.r. *rt 
unable to say. — N. Y. Gazette. 


An Express from Canada. — The Philadelphia 
National Gazette of Wednesday, speaking of the North 
Eastern Boundary question, says — “We may remark 
that an express from the Governor General of Canada, 
with despatches for the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, arrived in this city last night, in the short time of 
five days from Toronto, U. C. and proceeded to Wash- 
ington this morning.” 

1 he Gibbs and Wansley Deposite— The Hemp- 
stead L. I. Enquirer states that about $20,000 of the 
money buried on the beach have been recovered — the 
greater "part by the two individuals who first discovered 
the treasure. 


The Coldest Place yet. — F rom a correspondent in 
New Lebanon, Jan, 17. “You speak of cold weather 
I see in the Argus, but ifyou want cold weather you 
must come here. My thermometer this morning at 
half past 7 was 28 below zero — at noon about zero-at 
1 0 in the evening 26 helo^fc-this morning at half past 7, 
it was 34 below. One i neighborhood which had 
I suppose a colder exposure, was down to 38.” 


OJ^The small pox and scarlet fever are both said 
to be prevailing to an alarming extent in Philadel- 
phia. 


Fatal Affray at Canton Miss — An affray of a fatal 
nature occurred a few days since at Canton, Miss, be- 
tween T. GV Tupper and Duval O'. Cooke, two young 
lawyers of the place* which resulted in the death of the 
htter. The cause of the quarrel was as follows: — Tup- 
per, while on a visit to Hatrodsburg Springs, Ky., last 
summer* paid his addresses to a young lady, in the vic- 
inity; and was accepted. A few dayfc before the mar- 
riage was to take place, Cook, who was on a visit in 
the neighborhood, stated to the young lady’s friends 
that he knew Tupper well, that he was dishonorable, 
had gambled, and would not pay his debts. This re- 


Melancholy SuiciDE.-We learn that a respectable 
young lady, named Eliza Lewis, residing in New Bri- 
tain, committed suicide on Wednesday last by cutting 
her throat with her brother’s razoi. She had been 
for some time in a state of mental alienation, and had 
previously once or twice attempted to destroy herself. 

On this occasion she took the razer from a cupboard 
where it was usually kept, and passed out of the back 
door, where she was found a few minutes afterwards a 
lifeless corpse — having cempletly severed the jugular 
V3in. She was 23 years of age. — Hartford Times. 


In Schodac, on the 16ih inst. by the Rev. Samuel 
Kissam, Mr. John Schermerhorn, of Bethlehem, to 
Miss Phebe, daughter of Mr. Henry Birch, of the for- 
mer place. 

On the morning of the 28 inst Mr. Martin Stalker of 
Salem, to Miss Catharine, daughter of Elisha Bedell, 
of this city. 

Yesterday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Mar- 
tin Stalker, esq., of Salem, to Miss. Catherine Rendell 
of this city. • 

In Watertown, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. John 
w. a ll of that vil- 

lage. 

In Syracuse, on Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. 
Mr. Whiting, Mr. I. K. Tifft, merchant, of Little Falls, 
to Miss Frances P., (laughter of Silas Ames, esq., of 
the formerplace. 


Religious Excitement in Cincinnati. — Since 
the early part of December the Rev. I. N. Maffit has 
been preaching in the Wesleyan Chapel of this city. 
He delivers four or five sermons in each week, and the 
chapel, one of the largest buildings ofthe kind in the 
west, is uniformly filled to overflowing by the crowds 
who flock to hear him. We are informed that about 
700 persons have been added to the Methodist church 
of this city since the time of Mr. Maffitt’s arrival 
amongst us.— Cin. Chron . 

A young man named James P. Worth, was mur- 
dered on the 4th inst. on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, by Edgar Newman, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar atrocity. It seems that the affections of the 
latter toward* a Miss Lavinia Piner, had been sup- 
planted by the former.— Newman, smarting under the 
lash of jealousy, conceived and executed the design of | 
shooting Worth through a window, as he unsuspic- 
iously sat at the hearth in company with threefemales, 

He was immediately arrested and conveyed to the 
jail at Chestertown.— From the Empire State. 


Shocking. — A young boy named Major, at his fa 
there house at Hartford, Vl, playing with a loaded ri- 


port blocked Tupper’s game, and the marriage was bro- fle, accidentally discharged die same when the ball 
ken up-. On meeting at the square in Canton, after' passed through two.de ors and an entry, entered another 


DXSD. 

At Hartford, Con, on Saturday last, Jane Chester 
Hovey, wife of Prof. S. Hovey, and daughter of the 
late Thomas Chester, Esq. aged 35 years. 

At his residence in Florida, Orange Co. N. Y. after 
a protracted illness, on the 13th inst. Capt. Benjaman 
Jennings, in the 77th year of his age. 

The deceased was the grandson of the celebrated 
Robert Morris of Philadelphia, the financier of theU. 
States during the American revolution. 

In Waterloo on the 17th inst., Thomas Balch, in the 
75th year of his age. 

Mr. Balch was one of the oldest and most respected 
inhabitants of our village. * During our revolutionary 
struggle, he fought valiantly under the renownd Paul 
Jones , and was engaged in the action between the Bon- 
homme Richard , the Serapis and the Countess of Bles . 
sington , which resulted in the capture of the two latter. 
Falling into the hands of the enemy he was incercerat- 
ed for a long period in that pestilential hole, the Jer- 
sey prison ship; where he suffered more than death.— 
In the height of his distress, the traitor Arnold attempt- 
ed, by a bribe, to win him from the great cause he had 
espoused, but he spurned him with contempt, prefer- 
ring death to the life of a renegade. By an exchange 
of prisoners, be wasfinally liberated, diseasedand penni- 
less, and it was not until he was confined to his bed for 
weeks that his constitution recovered the severe shock 
it had sustained. Again he threw himself into tlie 
ranks of his country’s deliverers; again he went out up- 
on the ocean, and was again captured and taken prison- 
er to Ireland. Here he remained until the declaration 
of peace n 1783and assls’e ’jby permiss oa ofthe|enemy, 
in illuminating his prison nouse when that joyful event 
was announced. 
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POETRY. 


LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
ON THE EVE OF A NEW YEAR. 

Smile of the Moon! — for so I name 
That silent greeting from above ; 

A gentle flash of light that came 
From her whom drooping captives love; 

Or art thou of still higher birth? 

Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 

My torpor to reprove ! 

Bright boon of pitying Heaveu ! — alas, 

I may not ti*ust thy placid cheer ! 

Pondering that Time to night will pass 
The threshold of another year ; 

For years to me are sad and dull ; 

My very moments are too full 
Of hopelessness and fear. 

And yet, the soul-awakening gleam, 

That struck perchance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and me alone ; 

Me, imapproached^f any friend, 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 
Tears due unto their own. 

To-night tire church tower bells will ring 
Through these wide realms a festive peal. 
To a new year a welcoming ; 

A tuneful ottering for the weal 
Of happy millions lulled in sleep; 

While I am forced to watch and weep, 

By wounds that may not heal. 

Born all too high, by wedlock raised 
• Still higher — to be cast thus low ! 

Would that mine eyes had never gazed 
On ought of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flowrets of the fields ! 

—It is my royal state that yields 
This bitterness of woe. 

* »*•**«•• 

A Woman vnles xnjj rur hum’s kejkM 

A sister Queen, against the bent 
Of law and holiest sympathy, 

Detains me, doubtful of the event; 

Great God, feels for my distress, 

My thoughts are all that I possess, 

Oh keep them innocent ! 

Farewell desire of human aid, 

Which abject mortals vainly court! 

By friend deceived, by foes betrayed 
Of fears the prey, of hopes the sport; 
Nought but the world-redeeming Cross 
Is able to supply my loss. 

Hark ! the death-note of the year 
Sounded by the castle-clock f 
From her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, uusettled by the shock : 

But oft the woods renewed their green, 

Ere the tired head of Scotland’s Queen 
Reposed upon the block ! 


FROM THE DAILY ADVERTISER. 

A LAY. 

I need not tell thee that thy spirit 
Lodgeth in this heart of mine; 

I need not tell thee I inherit 
From thy smiles a joy divine; 

Uo— houhast heard my accents quiver. 
Olid the words to thee addessed, 

/ n 1 koow’^t to thee flows like a river, 
Every feeling of my breast. 

And have I not, when other? lightly 
Said my heart beat high f< r thee. 

Seen in thine eyes lovtV 1 gl t all brightly, 
Trembling, burning, there of me — 
Does not that sigh, soft, deep and tender, 
Give to me thy heart’s reply ; 

Do not those cheeks of blushing splendor, 
Woo me with their every dye ? 


Oh, yes — I feell thy heart is twining, 

Gently, sweetly, with my own, 

Aud that around me love is shiniug, 

Like a beam from glory thrown , - 

Thine every word l fondly cherish. 

As a miser gems of ore, 

And not a look of thine can perish, 

Till this keart shall beat no more ! 

Jasper. 

Syracuse, Jan. 1840. 


LIFE. 

What art thvu, Life? pale Vanity! 

Dim shadow of the things to be; 

Weak as the wind, and sightless as the wave, 
Thy gold but yellow dross; thy fame, 

The rattling chain that hind® the slave; 

Thy pomp aid pride a dreaming idiot’s game. 

What art thou, Life? Time’s trumpet-tone, 
Echoes o’er glory’s work undone; 

Breaks dowi the haughty city’s battled wall, 
Buries in diBt the chieft; i i*s sword; 

Bids throne and solemn altar fall, 

Till Ruin site o’ei all, resistless lord. 

What art thou, Life? Thy richest wreath, 
Soon plucked by that pale conqueror Death; 
Thy softest winds soon chilled by winter snows, 
Delr.d ;r of joung eyes. Thy summer morn, 
Scarce lightning in the East the rose, 

When from its cloud the thuuder-peal is born. 

What art thou, Life? A showery Spring, 

Of Paradise! An angel’s wing, 

Still shrouded iu our garniture of clay, 

Yet to the stats to be unfurled; 

A moment of eternal day; 

An atom of God's new created world? 

[From the Backwoodsman.] 

THE REVELLERS. 

There were sounds of mirth and joyousness, 

And there was many a merry laugh, 

And many a merry call; 

And the glass was freely passed around, 

And the nectar freely quaffed; 

And many a heart felt light with glee, 

And the joy of the thrilling draught. 

A voice arose in that place of mirth, 

And a glass was flourished high; 

“I drink to life,” said a son of earth, 

And I do t ot fear to die; 

I have no lea* — I have no fear— 

Talk not of the vagrant Death; 

For he is a glim old gentleman, 

And he wars but with his breath. 

Cheer, comraies, cheer! We drink to Life, 
And we do not fear to die!” 

Just then a rushing sound was heard. 

As of spirits sweeping by; 

And presently the latch flew up, 

And the door flew open wide; 

And a stranger strode within the hall, 

With an air of martial pride. 

He spoke: “I join in your revelry, 

Bold sons of the Bacchan rite; 

And I drink the toast you have drank before, 

- The pledge ofyon dauntless knight, 

Fill high— fill high— we drink to Life, 

And we scorn the reaper Death; 

For he is a grim old gentleman, 

And he wars but with his breath. 

He’s a noble soul, that champion knight, 

And he bears a martial brow; 

O, he’ll pass the gates of Paradise, 

To the regions of bliss below!” 

This was too much for the Bacc hanal; 

Fire flashed from his angry eye; 

A muttered curse, and a vengeful oath— 
“Intruder, thou shalt (her* 


He struck — and the stranger’s guise fell off, 

And a phantom form stood there — 

A grinning, and ghastly, and horrible thing, 

With rotten and mildewed hair! 

And they struggled awhile, till the stianger blew. 

A blast of his withering breath; 

And the Bacchanal fell at the phantom’s feat, 
And his conqueror was — Dcalk! 


THE WARRIOR. 

A gallant form passing by: 

The plume bends o’er his lordly brow; 

A thousand tsngues have raised on high 
His song of triumph now: 

Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 

Fair forms have lent their gladdest smile, 
White hands have waved the couqueroron 
And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him and the brow 
Of beauty beams uncovered now. 

The bard has waked the song for him, 

And poured his boldest numbers forth 
The wine-cup, sparkling to the brim, 

Adds phrensy to the mirth; 

And every tongue, and every eye. 

Does homage to the passer by. 

The gallant steeds treads proudly on? 

His foot falls 6rmly now, as when, 

In strife that Iron heel went down, 

Upon the hearts of men, 

And, foremost, in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last dim spark of life. 

Dream they of these, the glad and gay. 

That bend around the conqueror’s path? 
The horrors of the conflict day, 

The gloomy field of death. 

The ghastly stain, the severed head, 

The raven stooping o’er the dead l 

Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring, 

No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless woishipping 
Of blended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honor to the man of blood. 

Men, Christians pause ! The air ye breathe 
Is poisoned by your idol now ; 

And will ye turn to him, and wreathe 
Your chaplets round his brow ? 

Nay. call his darkest deeds sublime, 

And smile assent to giant crime ? 

Forbid it, Heaven ! — A voice hath gone 
In mildness and meekness forth, 

Hushing, before its silvery tone, 

The stormy things of eaath, 

And whispering sweetly through the gloom 
And earnest, of the peace to come. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered l© act as Agents * 
the American Masoni? Register. They are duly authorised 
receive subscriptions and monies on its accouut. 

William Boardman, New York City. 

Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie, 

JoelD. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeym&ns. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 

Joseph Blackbarn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

EbenczerMix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, CowlsviUe. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U.C. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheelin^Ya. 
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THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 

MAWIT FROM AUTHENTIC SOURCES or INFORMATION 
NoTxil. 

[continued from page lffff.] 

'But while Freemasonry flourished in these different 
.parts of the world, and in many other places which it 
would be tedious to enumerate, it was doomed to un- 
dergo a variety of persecutions from the unfouuled 
jealousies of a few despotic* alert, ar.d the deep-rno'ei 
eupetstition of a few Catholic priests. These perse- 
cutions took their rise in Holland in the year 1735. 
The stales General were alarmed at the rapid increase 
of Freemasons, who held their meeting® in every town 
under their government; and as they could not believe 
chat architecture and brotherly love were their only 
objects, they resolved to discountenance their proceed 
ings. In consequence of this determination, an edict 
was issued by government, stating that though they had 
discovered nothing in the practices of the fraternity, 
either injurious to the interests of the republic, < 
contrary to the character of good citizens; y et in ora< 
AO prevent any bad consequences which might ensue 
from such associations, they deemed it prudent to a- 
•bolish the assemblies of Freemasons. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, a respectable lodge haying continued 
to meet privately at Amtterdam, -intelligence was com- 
municated to the magitrates, who arrested all members 
and brought them to the Court of Justice. Before 
this tribunal, in presence of all the magistrates of the 
fcity, the masters and wardens boldly defended them- 
•elves; and declared upon oath, that they were loyal 
.subjects, faithful to their religion, and zealous for the 
intei^st of their country; that Freemasonry was at* in- 
stitution venerable in itself, and useful to society, and 
that though they could not reveal the secrets and cer- 
emonies of their order, they would assure them that 
they were contrary to the laws neither of God nor man 
and’ that they would willingly admit into their order 
any individual in whom the magistrates could conflde 
!Thd from whom they might receive information as 
would satisfy a reasonable mind. In consequence ofj 
these declarations, the brethem wavs dismissed, sod 


the town-secretary requested to become a membei ofj 
the fraternity: After initiation he returned to the court 
of justice, and gave such a favourable account of the 
principles and practises of the society, that all the mag- 
istrates became brethern of the order, and zealous pat- 
rons of Freemasonry. „ 

Afttr Freemasonry had thus honourably triumphed | 
ever her persecutors in Holland, she had So con t e nd in 
France with prejudices, eqbatty inveterate, though! 


Impregnable. Although many persons of distinction 
defended the fraternity, ahd expostulated with cheepnrt 


bathe impropriety of severe measam, their assemblies 
were abolished in 17dT, under the common pretence, 
ihqf beneath their invoi table secrets, they might cover 
derate dreadfaMlesigu, hostile to vehjpoo, and danger- 
ous lot he kingdom. Rut when these ehfsKtioaO of 
party spirit and private malice had subsided, the pro 
MitiOfi of government 'was gradually forgotten, and 
NlmhrMt^ is France 
)ty and splendor. 


In Germany, too, the tranquility of the older was 
•interrupted by the malice of some ignorant women. 
The curiosity -of the female sex is proverbial: A few 
German women, who possessed a greater share of this 
commodity than is necessary for shining in a drawing 
room conversations, were anxious to discover the se 
crets of Freemasonry. Having been baffled in all their 
attempts, upon the fickleness of their husbands, and the 
fondness of their admirers, they converted their enriosi 
ty into revenge, and attempted to inflame the mind of| 
Maria Theresa, the Empress Queen, against the lodges 
in Vienna. Their attempt was in some measure sue- 
essfnl. as they persuaded her to issue an outer for sur- 
prising all masons in the city, when assembled in their 
lodges. This plan however, was frustrated by the in 
tervention of the Emperor Joseph I. who being him 
self a mason declared his readiness to answer for their 
conduct, and showed the woman and theit friends, 
that the charges which they had brought 
against the order were false and defamatory. 

When the flame of peieecatiou is once kindled, its 
devastations are seldom confined to the conn try where 
it originated. The example of one nation is urged as 
an excuse for the conduct of another; and, like the 
sandy desert, its effect* are ruinous in proportion to its' 
progress. In Holland and France, the hostility of the 
legislature against in a short tima; 

disarmed, nut, when the flame reached the ecclesias- 
tical states of Italy, it broke out with more ungoverna- 
ble rage, — Its effects were more cruel, and Its dura- 
tion more lengthened. In the year I73B, a formidable 
butt thundered from the conclave, not only against Free 
masons themselves, hut against all these who promoted 
or favored their cause, who gave them the smallest 
countenance or advice, or who were, in respect, con- 
nected with a set of men who, in tbs opinion of his Hol- 
iness, were enemies to the tranquilty of the state, and 
hostile to the spirtual interests of souls. Notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the bull, which threatens excom- 
munication to’ every offender, ns particular charge, 
either of a moral or political nature, is brought against 
a single individual of the order. It is enet ely staged, 
that the fraternity had spread far and wide » end. wem 
daily increasing; that they admitted men ofievery re- 
ligion into their society,* and tbat they, betyid, the? 
members by oath, to proserve with iu*ielHbk**fo<$qyt 
the mysteries of their order. These gfreomstwees, 
indeed, were sufficient grounds for exciting. fhOfChurchj 
of Rome to oppose a system^o contrary to the#* juper 
stitioos end contracted’ views, in netigte* aed t ggvgrn- 
meet. 

This bull wws followed by an edicts datpd |4$b 
January 1739. containing sentiments equally >iR4* 


blunt those social and benevolent affectionfc wbSeh 
unite by an indissoluble tie the members of a $ocit- 

Mh 

Where Chris' iana, Jews, and Turk*, sad Paean* Bland* 

One bM»di<l throng, one undistinguished band, ' 

In consequence of these enactments at Romy, 
Catholic clergyman of Holland attempted, in tlye I . 
1740, to enforce obedience to the commands ‘of mi 
superiors. It was customary among the divindk' Of 
that country, to examine the religious qualifications 
of those, who requested aceitificate to receive thd tufa 
sacrament. Taking advantage of their spiritual po#eT» 
they concluded their examination of the candida,td|i 
by asking if they were Freemasons. If they kriftfT 
edkiothe affermative the certififcate was refu&jTafcd 
they expelled for ever from the communion tfttdc. i 
terthc priests had exerted the authority in the expnlsi^ 
of several respectable characters, the subject ek6it fr 
general attention and when many pamphletje hkd'fa 
published ill, defence of both parties, the Statrtg'Gfei 
a) interfered, and prohibited the clergy froth iiku 
questions that were unconnected witti the’ relij 
character of the individual. 

Several Freemasons of distinction in Gertnanj 
though steady friends to the church of Ronfe, dll 
proved highly of its preceding* against the fraleiuL 

n.,<J worv nn»iouo to |>ro«rrT« the order froitl tfrftt Ffl 

to which it wa.4 fast approaching. In order tp : i r _ 
this, they instituted a new assoeiation,formed dpotf 
same principles, and proposing to itselftheKamfeobjil 
as Freemasonry, The members were denominate 
Mopes, from the German words mops y ' denoting *■ 
young Mastiff, which was deemed a proper emblem j' 
ihe mutual fidelity and attachment of the BfetlfrC 
But that they might preserve the mysteries "6 f Fr) 
masonry from ihose members of the new aftfeoefat) 
who were not Masons, they rejected from the.fr l 
all the Masonic ceremonies, words and signb. 1 
that they might escape the vengeance of the Roiti 
chyrch, they softened all those parts ptthe instltufl 


*e nai 

which had a tendency to give offence to nairtow 
sqpe<ptitious minds. Instead, therefore, of bln 
the members bv an oath, they took their word ldt[ liin 
our, that they would never reveal the mystetl^e elitl 
cermonies of the order fi is well known to every 



actions were 


wkji fhe delipaqy flMi 
ofrjjie Templars, that 


ted, and enactments equally > severe, Tb© pervjtude 


performed in the ‘Lodges, incoiwisteht 
aqy qf the female sex; and, aqiii (he cit4# 


.. „ the trtost unnatural crime* 

peyetrated'and authorised. ^ In order .rp^jaVoUl Iliit 


round of defamalon, the admitted Wotting 

- , their Lodges, who svere aHowed to any Office, ei- 

oflbe pill**,, lb, tortur^nf th* t*ek,.wili, a $•>' - 0< fcept that of Granil Mb|«se. The avocation of tbc 
a thoumnd ert*wn* m p>M, -*»• thmateonj «• ^ mtroniied by some of the 6 io!*< ilto,1r 

bly. ' < I * • ■ t ? © 

About a month sfrerthie mfiot mm 
wae emitted by he Holiounr, condemning flch| 


book entitled eu Apology fmrAho.apoifliyvtif 

.aom. Mil IWobaburtit bf : llw prompted 6f fb- ' 

I XM tttr ttoliMM m»a«tiM).UMt Wu lM h il to doilia» panamto, tl*»ir .njjfktfuae* 

from • majtawnewf pin pwJ*. the cvnmim Th 
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scruple, men of every religion and of every coun- 
try. 

As the bulls of the Pope had no authority in .Swit- 
zerland, Freemasonry flourished in that republic till 
the year 1745, when a most unarc >untable edict was 
issued by the council of Berne, prohibiting under the 
severest penalties, the assemblies of Frecmasoi s. No 
reason is assigned by the council for their conduct; no 
charges are advanced against any of the brethren. The 
council of Berne are terrified for secret associations; 
and, on this account, forsooth, they must persecute 
and destroy. More intolerant in their bigotry, and 
more cruel in their conduct than the church of Rome 
they are not satisfied with abolishing all the lodges in 
the republic. Every Freemason in Switzerland must 
accuse himself before this magistrates of th® d strict, 
lie mint renounce his obligations to secrecy; and 
shear, in the presence of the great God of Heav- 
en, to trample upon those engagements which, Befo -e 
the same Being, he has sworn to revere. Such an in- 
* stance of tyranny over the minds and Conscience of men 
is a remarkable fact in the history of a republic, where 
the reformed religion has been protected from its infan 
cy, and where Freemasons had always conducted 
themselves with exemplary propriety .(a) The severe 
treatment, therefore, Vhich they experienced, must 
have originated in some private quarrel between the 
members of the council and the fraternity. It couhl 
/he promoted by no patriotic motive : by no regard for 
the welfare for the s ate, or the safety of individuals. 
But notwithstanding these persecutions. Freemasonry 

C ns afterwards revived in Switzerland, and practised 
.ithoqt molestation though with less eagerness and 
success than in the other States of Europe. 
a* During these various persecutions of which we have 
tydy given a general account, many individuals of the 
JVaternity underwent the severest treatment ; and in 
jheir relief, that practical benevolence was strongly ex- 
emplified which Freemasons are taught to exhibit to 
flic distressed brethren of their order. In 1739, after 
Tope Eugeniushad issued his bull against Freema- 
& ftry, one Crudelia, a F reemason, was impris.o&ed at 
Florence oy the Inquisition, and suffered the most un- 
merited cruelties for maintaining the innocent of the 
ftjgociation. When the Grand Lodge of England was 
iArjrmed of hit miserable situation, they tecollected 
tbA- a foreigner, however low his rank, and however 
<fetant his abode, had a claim upon their sympathy; — 
piey transmitted to him twenty pounds for procuring 
he necessaries of life, and exerted every nerve for ef- 
fing Ins liberation. A brother confined at St. Sc- 
otians in Spain, experienced from the English Ma- 
s, the sajne attention and generotity. At Lisbon, 
itT the yjjar 1742, James Monton, a French artist, and 
jjouti Cotistoe, a native of Berne, in Swifzerh.n 1, were 
imprisoned by the bloody Inquisition. They were ac- 
cused of belonging to a society by which sarcilegeand 
fktdc r were allowed; and were requested to discover to 
tneir persecutors, tue true design of Freemasonry.— 
■fitter defending the institution ns useful and innocent, 
m were extended on the rack, in expectation that a 
cogfiessjpn would lie extorted by its torments. Force 
^oyevrr,had no control over a mind co • ions of intreg- 
x&l, / Coustos having maintained his innocence after] 
isfviog been thrice atreched on this instrument of ago- 


M. Preverot had lost all his money and effects. In a,J d cf> ppcr* in a-niche j protected by a massive door, 
this destitute conditon, he presented himself to the vi- But there was neither ornament, trophy, nor any mark 
ceroy, and related hit misfortune in this manner which of distinction, save the word Frederick JI., engraven on 
completely pasted thn he was no impostor. Theviceroy l ^e coffin itself, to recall the deeds which had first 
made the Masonic signs, which being instantly return- cause! the Prussian name to be respected throughout 
ed by the Frenchman, they recognised and embraced Europe. Among the spoils wh ch the Emperor took 
each other as brethrei of the same order. M. Pre- from Potsdam, were the sword, the Cross of the Black 
verot was conducted tn the viceroy's house, who furnish- Eagle, and the sagh of the dec e ised King, and the flags 
ed him with the comforts of life." till a ship bound for w hich Had been borne by his Guards during his cam- 
F ranee touched at the island. Before his departure, P ai Ros. These trophies of conquest, which an ordioa- 
in this vessel, the viceroy loaded him with presents, and r 7 v,c!or would probably have spared, were presented 
gave him as much money as was necessary for carrying by Napoleon to the Hotel of Invalids, at Paris; where 
him into his native country. * they were received by the disabled veterans of the army 

In the battle of Dotting, in 1743, cne of the king's which had served against Frederick in Hanover, with 
guards having his hois© killed nnder him. was so en- the most profound respect $nd veneration, as appertaio- 
tangled among its limbs that he was unable to extricate t0 onft f hc greatest Captains whose exploits have 
himself. White he was in (hi* situation an English been recorded in history. “I am better pleased with 
dragoon galloped up to deprive him of his life. The these relics.’ said Napoleon, ns he took the sword of 
French soldier having, with much difficulty, made Frederick from- above the tomb where it hung,, and 
the signs of Masonry the dragoon recognised him ns! drew lt ^ (Mn theacabhard, “than if f hacTfbund a trea- 
a brother, and not only saved his life, hut freed him j sure of twenty millions of franca!'* 
from his dangerous situation. He was made a prison 
er by the English dragoon, who was well aware 
that the ties of Masonry canoot dissolve those of pa- 
triotism. 

In the year 1749, Freemasonry was introduced into 
Bohemia, and eagerly embraced by all the distinguish- 
ed characters In the city of Prague. They call them- 
selves Scottish Masons, and are remarknbly inquisitive 
into the characters o! those whom they admit into the 
order* On this account they, perforirr with punctu- 
ality, those duties which they owe to their brethren of 
the order, as it strikingly exemplified in the following 
story: 

A Scottish gentleman, in the Prussian service ; was 
taken |>risoner at the battle of Lutzen, and was con- 
veyed to Prague, along with four hundred of his. com- 
panions in arms : as soon as it was known that ho was 
a Mason, he was released from confinement ; .he was 
invited to the tables of the most distinguished citizens 
and requested to consider himself as a Freemason* r.nd 
not ft* a prisoner of war. ! About . thrpe months. . after 
the engagement, an exchange of prisoners took place 
and the Scottish officer was presented, by the traterni 
ty. with' a purse of sixty ducats, to defray the expences 
of hi* journo? 

, TO BE CO!*TI?IDKp. 


(b) Several t'rikinf and curious ii>«‘ano»s <» r th* rx’eusivo he 
n^volonce of Fr**en»«'*»» 1 ‘ imv Ke«rei» in Smith's Use an! Abuse 
of Fr**en»*#onry, pp, 374. 3i7 378. &•*. 


MISCELLANY 


NAPOLEON AT THE TOMB OF FRRPERJC 
THE GREAT. 


On the 24th of Octoder, Napoleon entered Potsdam 
and visited the palace of Sans-Soitci, where he went 
over the apartments ®f the Great Frederick* the furni- 
tme and decorations of which were in precisely the 
same state in which they had been left at the death ofj 
their royal occupant. Tile old writing table of the 
king trtifl here the inkstand and pens of the correspon 
dent of Voltaire and patron of Hogarth. His favor- 
. Vito hooka were still open upon their shelves and Napo 
^vas, atiast, seatencedto walk in the procession of !«>„ wan evidently the first who had taken. them thence 
w 9 lo *n the l® r ^ ur since the decease of their original owner. Many con- 

years. At the instance of the English Masons, how- rained marginal notes in the hand, writing of the moo- 
ever, George It. a thoHssd-the British M imster at arc )i : and the maps exhibited proofs of having I seen used 
Lisqoq, to demand, in his Majesty s name, from the f or fracing the miliitarv operations of the Seven Years 
pmgqf Portugal, the liberation ef Constos. whichnns W ar. The K mi *ror‘snt far seine time in profound 
granted if 1744, after a dreadiql confinement of two meditation, in the royal cabinet ; and*before departing, 
years ^nd a half. ... . , _ examined the gar lens and terrace* around the palace, 

Frq/n such scenes of human barbarity, it is pleasing refuefttad that the favorite walks awd resorts of the 
to Vi tm ta examples of real benevolence and generosity* |f| 0 g. should be pointed out to him. He returned for 
A# ^e consideration «f these is always gratifying to a the f * Pot*!*™, where he forbade any on* to oc 
humane mind, they certainly deserve lobe recorded in c *py the private apartment# of the Peussiao. Queen. 
U Uistpry of Freemasonry. In 174®. Monsieur Pre- |* ene of the drawers of her Majesty's dressing room 
veroV a gentleman in the navy, and brother the Cel however; which, notwithstanding the prohibition, seems 
ebrated M* Preverot, doctor of Medicine & tfcfi ficuify ^ boon strictly examined, was. found n memorial 
* Baci*. unfortunately shipwrecked on to Wand, d^wn up by the emigrant Ditto on tie*, detailing a 
urbgne jricqroj wasa Freemason. Along frith Ms Mr ^Hioise Uf ihat General's far subduing the power ef| 

55**. ilftw'bMln* rw*e»ed 


c*d bf lie deed Ledge frfcudaaAftr 

LiunftkOVb ^twWBanif. in d 

Frisee, ‘ 


I, ar mn rv tldfoogs® vtwpwnat rooi-gqsraw, iaa|Hiiean wvoiwiinnwnHii 
ibs gear ip K. It eyiAo inspect tfie vault oorttaiaing the ashes of Frederick 


\pie4 by tbe 


DAUPHIN OF FRANCE. 

The heir apparent ol the crown of France derives 
his title of Dauphin from the following .ve^y singular 
circumstance. In 1349, Hubert, second count of 
Dauphiny, being inconsolable for the loss of his heir 
and only child, who had leaped from hi* arms through 
a window ol his palace a; Grenoble into the river (sere, 
entered into a convent of jacobins, and ceded Dauphi- 
ny tu Philip, a younger. son of Philip of ValoiB(for 120,- 
000 florins of gold each of the value «rtwe.niy sols, or 
teo pence English*} on condition that the eldest .son of 
the king of France should be always after styled “the 
Dau phi ny, from the name of the pravince thus ceded. 
Charles V , grandson to Philip of Valois, was the first 
whu bore the title in 1530. 

_ A POSTSCRIPT. ” 

^omeboot ha3 said thg|t a lady always expresses her 
mind in p posrscipt. Some two years ago, a fiiendof 
onfa fell in love with a very beautiful and very roman- 
tic girl, whose guardian set his ugly face agaist tbe 
match. After the ordinary process of anxiety and 
tribulation*, the young gentleman contrived to have a 
letter put into the hand* of his Julia, begging her to 
tut* away with him. She returned *n answer of three 
pages closely writen — she talked about cruel fate, ach- 
ing. hearts, tomb-stones, -and willow trees, in a style of 
unutterable sensibility— but not a word about his re- 
quest. lie read on till he came to the signatnre,“your 
broken hearted Julia,”and was on the point of deciding* 
that Julia was not as wise as she might be, when a lit- 
tle r. s. caught his eye. It was to this effect— that 
she would he ready to run away with him that evening* 
in spile of all the guardians in the world. This warn 
the quintessence of the whole tbiee pages. 

GIVING THE LIET 

The great affront of giving the lie arose from the 
phrase 4 thou liest,* in the oath taken by the defendant 
in judicial combats, before engaging, when charged 
with any crime by the plantiff. and Francis the First 
of Fiance, to make current his giving the lie to the 
eniperour, Charles the Fifth, first stamped it with 
infamy, bv saying, in a solemn assembly, that he wav 
no honest man that would bear the lie. 


A FIGURE TO PAINT. 

“ Represent me in my portrait,” said a gentlemen 
to his painter, “with a book in my hand* and reading 
aloud. Paint tny servant also, in a corner where he 
cannot be eeen, but in such a manner that he may hear 
me when I cal) him.” 


fNkpiVial Font -guards, Napolean went with his staff 


|lt . The remains ef that celebrated warriors legislator. 


f4 mfh * r, *er* enclose d la a double coffa~pf woedUoaves io.’ 


A Clergy man in Scotland, desired his hearers never 
to call one another liars, but when any one said the 
thing that was not* they ought to whistle Op Sunday 
he prach«! a sermon on the parable of the loaves ana 
fitHes* end being at a loan, hew to explain it he sad the 
loaves were not Uke these now a day*, they were as big 
as some of the hills of SeotUndl — He had scarce pro- 
nounoed the words when he heard a whitllc. ‘ Wh* 
is that (say* he) ea*s men lias?'— 4 h is I* Willy 
Donah the baker,' ‘WeH; WiWy* what objection ha* 
ywto what J ha* told you?*— ‘None Maas John* only I 
want to knew what aott el's vans <hey had tn hake.llfp^ 
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Clerical Anecdote.— O ld pardon W. of Bristol 
county. Mass., related tipi following anec lote of him- 
self. He wished to a htrsss every portion of Uis flock 
in a manner to impress them rmst deeply, and accor- 
ding gave notice that he would preach separated ser- 
mons to thi old, to young men, to the young womin 


marks of the iron were now made near the former ones, 
upon which he was turned on his face, end three latger 
ones made within two inches of Ins buck bone. One 
would have thought the operation was^fer at an end 
birt an old Arab, who had been feeling ois threat for 
some time declared a hot iron an! a Varga burn abso- 


and to tinners. At his first sermo i his house was full lu ely n »ee'sarvjnst above the collar bone, on the same 
—hut not one aged person was there. At the second , si( * e - The poor man submitted with wonderful pati- 


to young msn. every lady of the parish was present: 
and but lew of those for whom it was intended. At 
the th‘»rd, few young ladies attended, but the aisles were 
crowded with young men. And. at the fourth, addres- 
sed to tinners, not a soliraty individual was theie, ex- 
cept the sexton and the organist. “So,” said the oi l 

f nrson. *T fom l that every bo !y ennr? to church to 
lear his n^i hbor scold e J, but no one cared to be spo- 
ken to himself.” 


SLE IGH 1 N G-Tl ME— A ME R TCA N COURT- 
SHIP. 

This must be aneverhstin fine cotinrrv, beyond all 
doubt, for the folks have nothin to do but to ride about 
and talk politics. In the winter, when the ground is 
covered with snow what grand tinmsthey have a slay- 
in over these here mashes with the gals, m play in ball 
on the ice, or goin to quHtin frolics of nice long win- 
ter evenings, and then a drivin home like mad by moon- 
light. Natur made that season on put pose forcourtin. 
A little tidy scrumtuous lookin slay, a ra il clipper of a 
horse, a string of bells as long as a string of onions 
round his neck, and a sprig on his back lookin for all 


ence to nil this mangling, and after drinking a draught 
of water, moved on with the canels. — Denham an/ 
Clapperton's African Discoveries. 


BON APART 6 AND CHARLES FOX. 

One d ty when Bonaparte, in one of his frequent fits 
of ill-humour, was expressing his contempt of tbe whole 
hum in race, 1 observed to him, that if the gew-gaws 
of. state excited the admiration of the vulgar, there were 
torn? men who were above being dazzled by them; and 
I mentioned, as an example, the celebrated Charles 
Pox. who, anticipated the conclusion of the peace of 
Amiens, had come to Paris, where he was remarkable 
for his extreme simplicity of manner and appearance. 
“Vou are right,” said the First Consul, “Fox is a tru- 
ly great man. 

Bonaparte was always delighted tesee Fox; and when- 
ever he had an interview with him. he never failed to 
M! me of the pleasure he enjoyed in conversing with 
the great English statesman, who, he , said, was truly 
worthy of his high celebrity. He regarded him as, a 
man ol the very highest order, andardently wished to 
treat with him in his subsequent relations with England. 


rounu ms iicck, snii d sprig on ms ohck lOOKin lor ail t, .... l , 4 . 7 , 

the world like a hnnch of apple, broke off at r jratharin L. JriL frien II* rel he‘h Jl?U 


time, and a sweetheart alongside, all muffled up but 
her eyes and lips — the one lookin right into you. and 
the other talkin right at you— is een amost enough lo 
drive one raven, tarin, distracted m id with pleasure, 
aint it ? An I then the dear critter* say the bells make 
ecch a din there’s no hearing one's self speak : so 
they pat their pretty little mugs up close to your face, 
and talk, talk, talk, till one can’t help lookin right at 
them instead of the horses, and then whip you both 
go capsized into a snow-drift together, skins, cushions, 
and all. And then to see the liftl" critter shake het- 
•clf when she gets up, like a du •*- ! nd ng from a pond. 


forget the friendly relations he had maintained with 
the First Consul.— Bourienne. 


An old Fashioned Mir ri age Portion. — Capt. John 
Hull, who was one of the first founders of the Old 
South Church, Boston, Captain of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, a Representative of the town, and 
in 1780 an assistant, was a man of wealth. A daughter 
! of his was married to Major Samuel Sewall. As usu- 
al in those .lays, the father was expected to give his 
daughter a marriage portion. So father Hull, after Uis 
daughter was completely, and richly too, dressed and 


A German priest walking in procession at tbe head 
of his parishioners, over uncnltitvated fields in onto* to 
procure a blessing on their future crops, when he came 
to tho*' of unpromising appearance, would pass ofe say- 
ing, “Here prayers and singing will avail nothing; this 
must have manure. 


THE DEER AT THE FALLS* 

We learn from a correspondent at the Falls, that the 
Deer which attracted so much attention the other day 
by his voyage down the river on a cake or ice, was on 
Saturday driven from bts place of refuge, and forced 
to take the tremendous leap. He was frightened from 
the island, on which he had remained so quietly for 
the last week, by some persons coming on the ieethat 
had lodged on the head of- his inlaid, and between that 
and Goat Island. Seeing these unwelcome guests in- 
vading his quiet abode, ue retreated to the inland and 
leaped into the rapids. After swimming ahnnt twenty 
rods towards the Canada shore he tacked about and 
swam directly for the precipice. He wng instantly 
dashed down the perpendicular height of nt>e hundred 
and six y feet, yet he came to the surface of the water 
alive. He made several attempts to swim but in vain. 
Overcome by the plunge and chilled by tbe coldness 
of the water, he finally submitted to the mercy of the 
current. He is still to be seen floating in an eddy at 
the foot of Goat Island - — Buffalo papsr. , 

Chinese Women . — The idijatorsof beauty, the Chir 
nese, are forever at the feet of the beings whom they 
persecute. Th*» following precaution of jealousy is 
unique: When any of their wives are indisposed, they 
fasten a silken thread round her waist, the cord of 
which is given to the physician, and it is only by the * 
motion which the pulsation com mr incites to It, that 
he i9 allowed to judge of the state of his putic 


Who would be an editor?— A correspondent of 
a Scottish newspaper, after a long winded dissertation 
on the state of the times, subjoins the following pithy 
P. S. : — “ I had almost forgotten to tell you that some 
o'my neebours disna like yuur paper, because there 
are unco few ‘murders, in’t, and 4 accidents/ and ‘droll 
stories, 1 dtc. ; but I said it was hard tae please overy 
body.” 


chattering away all* the time like canary bird; and.i P re P? r ^ f " r ceremony caused W tube put into 
you a haw ha win with pleasure, is fun alive you m iv ! ° r a la r^P a,r of Scales, in the presence of 

depend. In this way a feller gets led on to offer him- he . r fr ’7 d< - and then P ,, " d on d »ll»" «nd crowns, and 
■elf as a Icier afore he knows where he bees.— S«n other nntil they we, e h.< her down. Re- 

Slick, - I port says she was a plump hearty girl. '1 hu must have , 

been a fat rauriage portion io those days .-—Boston pa - 

A Girl's Feel in Tuck Sues.— Major McCardle, \P cr ' 
of the Vieksburgh Whig, is in ecsfacies with a couple 
of beautiful feet he saw the other day, belonging to a 
young an 1 handsome girl, and which where “done up” 

10 good substantial leather shoes and thick soles. The 
Major thinks, and we think he is right; that the girl 
has one of the right kind of mothers at home. As the 
beautiful, creature turned a corner and was hid from 
sight, McCardle thus broke out to himself: — “Ah! your 
mother loves you as a mother ought to love her chil- 
dren, and will not allow you to cramp your dear little 
toes in a piece of thin kid skin, and thus open the way 
for colds, coughs, asthmas, catarrhs, consumptions, in- 
flenzas, and all imaginable and unimaginable diseases 
to ciesp into the system; nor does she wish you to lay 
up a crop of corns to fret over the balance of your life, 
to spoil your temper and make you blow up your hus- 
band when yon ge l one. Speaking of husbands, we 
yre not in a ’ u y ou: as!ve~, *nd we may w it a couple of 
years or so lor \bu yet. Stick to those thick shoes, 
sind don’t make a simpleton ofyourselves as some groum 
up girls have done before now.” 

ARAB' AN SURGERY. 

An unfortunate merchant of Tripoli, Mahomed 
N’cliflf, who bad Buffered much on the road from an 
enlarged spleen, wa9 here advised to undergo the op- 
eration of burning with a red hot iron, the rovereign 
Arab remedy for every disorder; he consented, and, 
previous to our move this morning, *he was laid down 
on bis hack, and while five or six Arabs held hi: n on 
the sand, the rude operators burnt him on the left side, 
under the ribs, m three places, nearly the size of a six- 
pence each. The iron was again placed on the fire, 
and whi^e heating, the thumbs of about a dozen Arabs 
were+thrust in different parts of the poor man’s side, to 


LEAP YEAR. 

Our erudite fellow citizens will find, on impection 
of the almanac, that the present yea;, 1840, b bissextile 
or leap-year. The child whose hap it may be to be 
born 0:1 the 29th of next month, Febunry, will behold 
the recurrence of his birthday but once in four years, j 
Another singular circumstance respecting leap year is, 
that ladies by ancient custom, may pay their addres- 
ses to the gentlemen: so that the belle who has an over- 
ly bashful admirer may save Him from the. horrors ofj 
popping the question and bring the period of courtship 
to a speedy conclusion. 


The following ludicrous incident, it is related occur* 
red not long since on a bridge at Bale— 

An old doctor of great skill in his profession, and no 
I J S9 originality of character, was going over it when he' 
was accosted by a venerable dame, who thought she 
would get some advice gratis, and constrained him to 
listen to her aliments. He heard her with an attentive 
air, and when she had done, said he, ‘All’ right my< 
dmr , I see what’s the matter; shut your eyesftod show 
| me your tongue. She oh 1, an 4 the doctor quietly 
j moving off, left hsr standing there for some time in her 
kmw if the pressure > lined him, until his flesh was so . ridiculous position, to the infinite amusement of all 
brubed that ha declared all gave him pain; four more I who witnessed the scene. 


Stiffening. — When an individual in Massachusetts 
wishes to drink, he goes to a grocery, purchase* a . 
glass of water, and asks for the “ stiffening 

From the Boston Cmriet . 

Scoundrelism. — A wealthy young scoundrel in 
Providence, has been arrested :u>d held to bail for trial, . 
in the sum of $10 000, for practising upon mm amiable 
young lady, one of the blackest frauds we bane ever, 
supposed the heart of man capable of. It appears that 
the lady was a chambermaid inordinary circomst nce.% 
•nd possessed ofa remarkably handsome person, and 
that her virtue proved impenetrable to the base designs 
of this young scape-grace, who swore that she s' ould . 
become a prey to him by fair means or foul. Toefeet * 
his purpose, he promised to marry her on n certain v 
evening, and when the time arrived, he took her into n l4 
carriage, and drove off as he told her, In * priest, or j 
magis rate, to have the marriage ceremony performed. 
They arrived at the house ofa pries*, where asshesup- 
poped, -they were legally married, as the ceremony was 
conducted in the usual form; but jttdge of the poor 7 
girl’s •horror and surprise, after living with him about a 
fortnight ns his wife, upon being informed by the soul- ■ 
less wretch, that the marriage was alia sham, as the 
person who married them was no priest or magistrate, 
hut a friend of his whom he had engaged to assist hi ro 
in the plot, and that ho should live with her no long* 
et. 

These are the details of the* case. The giif was 
abandoned in this wretched situation, andthe nend who * 
hal ruined her was left going at large. Some friend* 
of Virtue and humanity, however, have laired her hv 
subscription, a sum of money to defray the expenses r.i 
the law, and he hasbeen arrested and held to bail a.-* 
stated above. 

The punishment for such a crime cannot be foe 
heavy. H he villain who was accessary to the crirm 
and acted the hypocrite priest,deeerves to be sold rv< 
southern slavery, and the proceed* of the sate given to 
the! betrayed and much injured girl. 


4. distressing accident occurred in New- York, 1 
Wednesday afternoon, at the establishment for t 
manufacture of fire works, kept by Mr. Peter (.V * 
lis,!ip the* rear of 215 Fultun street. A bundle . 
rocf ets, which had been placed near the stove bee; 
ignited, and exploded, killing Mr. Curtis bn the : \ * 
shattering the wiudows and tearing the budding ; 
pieces. 
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. POPULAR TAL-S- |th« sr^ve has no impression wi’t. But they said your] energetic, that they were enough to awaken the dead, 

*" uncle was; buried in an iron chest.* and breasting up from the deep against the loose mould 

»Sn y, t but I have the key of it; for though not. it gave way with him, and he fell back flat ioto the 
AN A\FFU* LEEING-LIKE STORY. khe lineal heMtl was the nearest of kin, and the hurt- grave •- Rat tie,* quoted the coffin, and that instant An- 

al place is m*. So now, good Andrew, pray assist drew felt the weight of a giant above him* while adoad 
bt the feTTkica shepherd. me; and if Tsucceed in procuring the rights to my un- cold hand seized him by the throat, and a voice of ter- 

. r . , cle’s property and riches; which you know should all ror interred these ominous words close to his ear; 

•Gude forgi'e us. Mr. Sholto, is thisyoui Sic a fright k ave mine, your reward shall be liberal.* 4 You villiatv, I have caught you. 

T aI a«kiin itinrnmn 1 ernonw the y • . . * - * « ^ _ - 


asl gotf What for are ye gaun staumrtn amang the k\wil do it in opes day, then, an* I win assist yon. Andrew oTcrei no resistance. He cried out as Tong 
dead fo’ke's graves, at this time o night. ^ The burial ground is your ain, an’ J,dinna see how any as he had any voice, an d when that failed him he was 

tflark ye, Andrew, you are an honest mao. body can hinder you to delve in it as muckle as you passive, every j*»int of bis body becoming as supple as 

•Thank ye, sir.’ , like, but as to assisting in the howe o’- the night, 1 fear a wet clout, and from thenceforward he was deprived 

•I think l can trust you with a hint; for if. Icannot conscience wadnistand it.* of a’l sense or feeling, and knew not what the dead man 

tjm*t \ know of no other on whom I can depend. e will not be suffered to do it by day. The wsh doing with him, whether he was dragging him into 

I was thinking of opening a church officers would have us taken up for violating the coffin beside bim?e‘^ or away to ihu dreadful place*. 

•If l war you, I wadna do that. Mr. bholto. Ay. ay. the supolchres of the dead. And, moreover. I want appointed for habitation of wicked men; hut certes*. 
an* has you* despirate fortune driven you to be a doc- it done most secretly, for fenrofdisanpointment, he had a sort of half feeling that he was being dragged-, 

tot* an* ye’re gaun to studv tne mmse s. f or f have no donbf but that Lord Archill dd know? ve- away to som? place or other. 

•What is your opinion, Andrew, about my uncles the -deed is deposited. And now I b ve| Andrew s next appearanee must be taken from the 

will— -do you believe that he executed one in ,«iy r«- a || the mattocks prepared, so dear Andrew, let us pro- description of others. It was in a sort of prison, or 
***.’ ceed.* watch-house, in which there was a dim light, and » 

•AW what has that to do wi howking up the. dead. much hesitation, and bargaining lor an yearly number of hideous figures stalking to and fro, blit tt> 

1 ken be made a will in your favor an carried it very jW | ar y f ^ mire w consented, anti the two fell to work none o'* th«*w would Andrew utter aword. It was in*, 
muckle in bit pouch — the warst place that it coulu be a 5 ont n *, nft o’clock os an October night. There was vain that th^v a<se 1 questions of him for his mind was 
deposited in: for you were wild, an he was aula an a la |j * |ron railing round the cemetery: with pike onthe not there: and he only stared about him with looks, so • 
cross an I<fearhe has brunt it, an yell never be a j 0 p as sharp as needlw, and of this Sholto had the key wild, that he unde the motly community bray out its 
place the hotter o a his riches. Your cousin. Lord I w j 1 ich likewise opened the iron chest in which the coff laughter. The first words that he said,- and that wae 
Archibald* ha* got it, and he II keep it. But L — — ; n wag deposited; forSholto’s mother was sister to the loog after Ids admission, were, ‘Where is he himself; 

What ate ye gaun to hawk up ther.eHil for. deceased, and retained her right in that, without being meaning the devil, as some supposed, but perhaps with 
“Why, Andrew.you may perhaps account it a foolish m realize any thing beside. The rwo adventurers, more probability the baron whom he had awakened 
fhocy : but a des eraie man is often driven to desperate d, ere f ore# weened themselves quite safe from any snr- from the «lei;L for he had supposed all that while that 
expedients. What would you th.nkjf my uncle had pr| ^ ; ai|(| XwWovr% we l1 accustomed to work with he was in h-l. 

taken “J at Wl *' ro y 16 gr ^ Ye Wl hinr V , _ . pike and spade, wrought away strenuously ami success- 1 "Sholto was first examined, who stubborn! y declined 

4 ‘* ^ooder a bit. But then there s this to f u j„ w |^i e Sholto conld make him hut little help. — jalle *r»lanatiou of his motives, and appearedin thedeep- 

C0 2?l F * m ” ttW Wa * ^*-n u K™*? W1 “ ,ra ; But during all the the time, Andrew stipulated that est dis ress imaginable. But when Andrew was brought 
The cornu was na made till inter he was dead ; an 3Xv<»lto himself was to search the coffin, for he sai I, that | in before the judge, a most novel and ludicrous scene 


I was thinking of opening a grave to-morrow night.’ 

•If I war you, I wadna do that. Mr. Sholto. Ay. ay! 
an* has your despirate fortune driven you to be a doc- 
tor, an* ye’re gaun to study the mu <***■?’ 

•What is your opinion, Andrew, about my uncle’s 


The coffin was na made till after he was dead ; an* 


wad it no rather pinch him to get haud o the will after * mto r p n j nct dead man, at the howe o' the night, ! was enacted. Andrew was still deranged in his mint! 

ihat? “I h»ye »*ry powerful rea«.n, for .uspect.rjg f(n |h(j him he ,. oim . wil ho completel* deprived of judgment. lh:.t he seem- 

that my ascle 9 will has been deposited in ms coffin j f WJU|a |.,horioits task, for the grave was deep* and ed lo emertain no idea in what place he was, or who ho 
by some interested person, or bribed person; else, what unt| ] once whole of the earth was cleared aw ly, the was among. He fixed long and terrified looks on his 
hasbeeftros or itf It could scarcely nave be*n burnt j. |( j ^ j rl|ll could not be raised so straight up conductors alternately, and then towards o her parts of 

si tlis season, because there were no fires in the house. i g(| ;|g |(> j el ( ^ |C ont# They at last eflfecred rt: the 1 the chamber, and at last when he was addressed by 

save that in the kitchen, %vhere there would have been ||>ck wag a||( | tfae li(i J|e| UJn leaning | the judge’s clerk, his looks turned in that direction; 

too many witnesses. But if his will was in his pocket. a - |Wt s i,jpof tlie grave; and iiwt while both their but t iere was no speculation in his eye they were un- 
and clothes in the room, U was ao easy matter, to ! | iea< |, weift d^w,,. as they were striving to unscrew the 'stable and glaring; and though looking with terriblo 
slip tne deeil^into the coffin. N‘ )W * Andrew, will you ’ jj j rnrrw within *ave three or four sharp 'eagerness, they beheld nothing distinctly, while to 

nc l . .u t i ihu- rv r* » at the hand of the coffin, right above the .every question his answer was, *Eh? Aye. Where 

“TheVMtabit, sir. 1 dan rna; an* troth, I think is he himself/ 

your powVff B n tsotis no reasons at a . . ^ unfits? What was that? cried Andrew. When they asked who he wanted, he B\id h^ wanted 

“I have oth *r re isons than these, Andrew, which I m ,^y aM lt y ()U ?* returned the other. nobody he only wished to learu what was heroine of 

00l mV ’ iiu u nu . *Na, It wasna me,’ rejoined the frighted meniwh him. This, a'ler long winding about, tu ned out to - 

“Then, rtye wanna tell them, ye shall howk the dead w j, 0 j p j rame ;lll< i tongue becoming rigid with tefr be the late baron whom he was enquiring after; Andrew- 
one o’ his grave yoursell;. for me. The truth is, that f(|r ^ I being impressed with the firm belief, that the old mscil . 

|hae a particular aversion at dead fo k; but I wadven- 4 - v . ridirnlous old bumnkin do von nw*antn 11,1 angetl fiomthe coffin in a great rage, and seized 

ture gaveu farfor a secret like that. . ^hv, you ndi nlous old bumpkin, do you mean to ^ f hroat When at last thev brought An Irew 

••What WaA vour opinion of mv father Andrew^** ,nft * w;, y ,ron * pnze, now that it is so nearly " n D " ne /. ai * # . nen al An Irew 

Wtiat was your opinion oi my lamer, *narew. . . > ' f k .u’ . th f - lf to answer, his narration was cprtainly the ino.,ts?rang6 

H*S*J*V7 honest, goo, I -n iture«r, ample man. '^ n ,X,’ *" *" * M > oa ' * nd that ,tcould ,«„» incohetent every delivere.Una court. It ..p^eai* 


but he had a fault — an’ an nnco bad ane, toe.” 

“A fault? What do you mean, Andrew — what was 


“O, it was an if! fault; sir. 


t was useless. 


ibe on one else?* 

iat was ‘As I Hve amf breath, and took up to Heaven it was 
not me.* said Andrew 

Hene- •Come, coi^e no more fooling. Begin and work— 


had the power to do a good turn either to himself » e ."hall be al our wit s end in a few seconds.’ 
anv other bodv.” i l weresure that I warna at mine, 


or any other hody * • t -.i, w nn. wer 

••Do von think inv fe.her will be in Heaven. Andrew? n-WT-eotne aiOnv out o’tht* place, for the sake ! f r . ,,, 

»EI. ! -Hem. Icau’dna say sir. It ,s r .ther a kittle . . . _ . ... • had nae r 


already. 


there had been no impression left on his mind. b,i t the 
la e scene of the grave, and the wonderful fact uf the 
old baron having been .still alive. I shall inserr a ‘ew cf 
4he questions and answers here verbatim, for the :uun* 
mem of th a curious in legal proceedings. 

•What were your motives for violating Me sa jc uary . 


question. Mr. Sholto. 1 hope he is. however; but wad- ' . .fbol how is it possible my uncle can he alive j M sh , rfd 

na say ower far. Oood night, sir. T wadna open the th »‘ «he*» "" "O". -uh all that earth above him?— I eu 10 fi g ’ an sa,r 

grave, anl war yon. I, -ill may be bring the law down ‘Then, of course, he would reveal to you 

onyotu; head.” 2VZ ™, s m » e rs. were we to go away morivea were? 

‘Stop, stop, Andrew. F cannot do w.thout youras- hm out -Aye, but let him speak for himsell. re- 
sistance. so l, must tell you every thing. Yon know ^ j Z\. flTT? 2?. h ® T ,*,* . r ' a had motives of rtae ordinary kiud now wi,- 


motive* for’t, sir — naue at a* I g;i< 


‘Aye, but let bim speak for himsell. ljt- 


•istance, sol, must ten you every thing. you Know uc nt 17 . 'had motives of nae ordinary kind now wie 

my father yras art honest and a truihful man while ©n ]”**• there even now. T wad dee^ I this spot. Mawter. ,, , 

•arth, and would not have told a lie. with his knowl- Shultu— Maiater s holto . A4 I breathe*, (an* iThen as a» honest man declare what 1 1; 

mv fiither has annearod to me_ and told *t * a ; *he can ken.) I though I heard him lauglllD?. .mi. " .1 _• i . l’.j r. .1 


3g.: No*, piy father bss sppesred to me, end told H'****™^ l I heard him hwchint. ^ 

me in plain and direct terras, that my rights are l/mg queuing. honest man I will be. Why then. sir, an' v u 

in that giave.’ ‘Ay sm.vkm a kind o* suppressed lanah at me. ghost had come back free the dead, an' ' fuM 

•Mr. Shdlto, Tm feared that your misfortunes have M cannot comprehend this. On my soul, I believe plain terms that they had buried your b». t i. 
disarranged your mind; that** putrenyou a wee da tas it I heard aome I ving sounds. Fall on and work, l be- whaX would you have done* 
war, or else you’re telling me a fth, to induce me to as eeech you. , -Misbelievwd the ghost, certaiidv, and l< t 

sist you in an unlawfpl deed. Ye surely dinna pre- Blit Andrew had droppedhfs mattocks into the grave, co their repose. Or if I h.vi opened the 
tend to say that your father really appeared to you in and working was over with him for that night. He, h ave d onc al * noondsiy, before witnesses, 
his bodily shape, and gae you this piece of intelligence, however, be^nn to stoop and grop#* for his screw- driver ‘There you would have been right, s.. 


: wcre.* y 
or, an 
'Iter's 
you in 
< slits. 


l;’s the 


yours/ rapscmttw eorpn na wptC rciicated, accompanied hv t h at Mr. Sholto ’s father hm 

•Alas, I fear the mind ha* been wandering. But these nfcrds. in in * tofll aiM j to m h\ m that , the baron was buried 

•ven suppose it has, 1 can hardly blame you for making • Who’s rhrr^ f V* n:.r do you want? *That he did i An’ t iuld him nae mar < 

the attempt, for even aa ideal hint frae a parent beyond Andrew ron-“d •!• tn bHftiwiugsso short, loud, and either, whilk I fand to my experience.' 


>' -rs* Ah* 

n i to mm 


is tnOba 
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•Consider what you are saying, sir, and where youj 
are saying, it. You are raving, ot beside yourself. 

You do not pretend to say, that you found the oJd 
gentleman alive below the earth till now?* 

•That I do ! W » fnnd him alive wi’ a vengeance, an 
as mad as a Mitch hare at being disturbit.* 

•Here the court hurst into laughter, and thejudge 
said, 1 I can make nothing of this fellow, who ssems 
quite beside himself. What hold can be laid on such 
asseverations as rltese? But as little can I divine for 
what purpose the tomb was violated.’ 

•D’ye no believe what I say, sir,’ cried Andrew, fier- 
cely; ‘d'ye no believe that we fand the old gentleman 
leevin? If ve linna beli eve'f I’ll sweart’t. We fand 
him leev : n* an’ life like: an’ though he was aye cross 
Ml' ill-nature I i* his life, [ never saw him a3 mad as he 
wjis yestree.rt. O, a nar’est dragon?. llao, rap, on 
the inside o* the coffin lid. 

*WhYa there? What l ye want wi’ me, ye d — d ras- 
cals? O, a perfect vi>>er. He was an angry man afore 
hut death has pur h’m clean maJ. When he heard 
that 1 wts trying to ms e mv escape, he dang the coffin 
lid a* in flinters, bang’ll up. an’ got hand n* my fit, an’ 
track he part me come like a clout into howe o’ the 
grave. Then on ahoon me he gets, swearin’ like a 
trooper, an* wi* a hand as cauld as death he gripplt me 
by the thrapnle, an* soon took the hale power out o* 
my body. Then he took me on his hack ae while, an’ 
draggit me Hy theneek anither, for a bunder miles, till 
he brought me here: an* ifye dinna believe me, he is 
here ?o ns g-ue to answer for himself. 

At the incoherence of this story all the people star- 
ed at one another convinced that Andrew was raving: 
till Lord Archibald requested the Clerk to ask Andrew 
if he heard nothing about a lost will, that was the cause 
©f the grave having been opened. 

•A will, said Andrew, like one awakening out of a 
sleep. What's your will, sir? What was I say ing? 
I rather doubt my wits are gane a grazing the night, an 
I wish ye wadna speir any mairat mg, foi fear I be nae 
correct.* 

The judge acquiesced in the reasonableness of 
the deiiYird, and dismissed him. He and Sholto were 
remanded to prison, and being confined together, they 
wfere m* e able comforters to each other. 

Mr. Sholto w ; ,s in utter despair at the loss of the 
will, when ns he said, he was assured it was within his 
grasp*, and as the grave ga e an 1 Iron chest were nil 
fc>ft wide open, *nd Lord Arch' bald manifestly know 
ing the circum nances of the case, his chance was 
for ever lost and h« w * 9 left a beggar for life. 

‘O. dear Mr. Sholto, ye mauna lay it sae sair to 
heart,’ said Andrew. *It was may be a’ delusion the- 
gither. A ghaist’s word » nae muckle to trust, for 
aacbo ly kens whether, he hks had the information frae 
C good spirit or an evil ane, an’ a’ depends on that. 
Where was it you met the nM gentleman?* 

I thought it was on the green at St. Andrew’s and 
his look was so fraught with’ ■ ■ . 

‘Ye thought it was on the green at St. Andrew's? 
And was it no there, then?’ 

‘ft was in a night vision that I saw and spoke with 
him, old fool,* 

*A night vision? Whew! T wadna gie a doit for’t 
man. Oh, if I had kend it had been naething but a 
dreem you should hae enttit out my twa lugs ere I 
had engaged in it ! A mure delusion and a whim of an 
eerit ited mind. An’ then, for aught 1 ken, we'll baith be 
hanged for it.* 

‘Hung for it! Wa haye committed no delinquency 
whatever, and thev cannot touch a hair of our heads, 
ora penny of our purses. 

The whole is Lord Archibald’s doing, watchers and 
all, which might well convince you of the truth of my 
information.’ 

‘The hale of it is beyond my comprehension; but, 
ma st of a,’ how theauld rascle should still hae been 
leevin*! Whs* think you o’ that, Mr. Sholto? He 
maun surely h ip been a deevil, for nae earthly creature 
could tine snhsi tit five minutes in s c circumstance. 

‘I cannot yet fathom the noises from the grave, but 
ttfi convinced they could have been nothing superna- 
tural. T was seized hy three strong men outside the 
iron gain.' 

•Aye, but T was seize*! by the old Karon himself. He 
split the coffin lid up through the middle, an’ baoged 
up in sic a rage, that I was nae mairin his hands than a 
rabbit at ween the jaws of a fox.’ 


This being a new piece of intelligence to Sholto’ pressed however with a presentiment that, should the 
he listened with admiration, but at the same time laugh- light fail before day should again greet os, we should 
ed till the tears ran over his cheeks at the ludicrous , incur the risque of inhumation for some days, perhapi 
conviction and seriousnass of Andrew; so we shall leave a longer and le«s definite period — all now concurred 
them to reason out this important matter, and proceed jn the opinion that no time was to be lost and to return 
to the other incidents of this eventful, night. I immediately— which was effected in safety and without 

‘Our Shepherd has often lee*d terrybly to us. hot 1 any remarkable incident ; theugh our light bad waned 
nothing to this.' It is, nevertheless, beloved reader, to render them something of an incumbrance 


literally true, and happened on this wise. 

To be Continued. _ 


SKETCH OF TRAVEL. 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Compan i on. 

REMI dISENCE, 

of the visit of a Student, to the Caves of the Helderbcrg. 
—Dec. 18*27. 

These mounts lie about half a score miles west of 
this City, and are nearly meridional in their direction. 
They are notable for two Caverns that penetrate far 
within their wild and craggy bases: tbe one of incon ' 
siderahle magnitude, the other extensive and quite suf- 
ficient to excite the wen ler and admiration of euriosi • 
indeed of all, for there are few who do not possess 
a taste for the caprices of nature, in her wilder 
moods. 

Some years ago they were visited by a party of whom 
the writer made an unit, at the close of December ; and 
setting at naught the chief motive to the excursion— 
to wit. reconnoitring for minerals — those remarkable 
Caverns richly repaid the fatigues incident to the jaunt 
at an inclement season, even enhanced as they were by 
some accidents. As, if memory serves me, after having 
finished their perusal, when on the return, while yet 
some half dozen miles from the City, in the thick 
dusk closing a clouded day of winter, our carriage met 
with pretty summary analysis, by violent collision with 
a farmer’s waggon. 'J he tramp of horses, evidently 
despising alt restraint, indiscernable through the dusk, 
but moving with wipdlike speed attained in descend- 
ing the lengthy hill before us, apprised of danger and 
completed our ruin at the swine ins’unt — leaving ns 
t » plod homeward as we best could a* d vitb aggrava e 1 
ill-fortune, by the necessity of securing the disjecta 
meotbn of our vehicle by hand, rope and withy, which 
seemed till our arrival, to have lost entirely their wonted 
gregarious tendency. 

At the caves the incidents were briefly as follows. — 
Having obtained the services of a cicerone from the 
vicinity — a craven fellow however, who secretly desert- 
ed after the party were well -inhumed — and provided an 
equippage of two flambeaux for each wight.with a horn 
lantern for securing light in cns»* contingencies should 
befall— the reconnaisance was begun by descending 
through an opening at the surface, shaped like the in- 
verted frustrum of a pynamid; and continued through 
narrow rifts, over steeps of debris, for an hundred feet 
— to the flooring of the main cavern. Here the num- 
ber of rifts presented proved an obstacle from the un- 
certainty of the true entrance. But after some stay 
spent i.i efforts to discover and decypher some natural 


to the Angers, ere we got to see»again the daj glimmer- 
ing above us like a kindly beacon, from the jawwof this 
d.«rk rift in the bosom of the earth. Yet here, even 
the hermit might find fitting place of sepulture ; for 
none could be more congenial with his wishes than to 
repose where the word has a meaning— where the foot 
of man would seldom if ever venture to intrude— un- 
wept, nay. 

k H*ve the dripping C»w» 

No fooling in th«i« rijent tear* !** 

We found them picteresque and rich in the minerals 
which usually accompany t lie sparry limerock— sta- 
lagmite, stataelites, spars, marine fossils &c. Its walls 
are intersected by veins of hornstone and calcareous 
spar, of eVery hue and great beauty and interest. 

The structute of the larger cavern is wild, irregular 
and capricious, with occasional deini-round enlarge- 
ments of its size, which the fancy might dtgnily with the 
more conceivable name of spacious halls or saloons— 
gorgeonsly carpeted as they are with stalag mire, and 
gh am ng bright and f tf Hy with the counties? reflec- 
tions ofthe flambeaux from the chrystaliine particles of 
its rocky precincts. 

The excitement of the adventures was hy no meant 
lessened by the fact that all were expectant ol meeting 
with gases unfitted for the purposes of respiration ; and 
though the roek is one in whose composition carbonic 
acid gas enters largely, not the slightest ill effect was 
experienced from this source ; and our lights, tho*, 
their influence was limited to a small coinpass hy the 
vapor that loaded the air <ff the Cave, burned as spright- 
ly and free as when iuthe world above. Ifany ooxous 
gases exist, they are probably slowly generated ; aud 
seek, by their greater specific weight.ihe lowest and in- 
accessible parts. In this way probably the brook that 
winds throngh the recesses of the cave may sweep a- 
long the gas as fast as generated and furnish it the means 
of escaping at its own debouchure. 

From the moment we bade adieu to* light and lining 
things without, a dismal silence reigned — unbroken 
save by the echo of our footfalls ; winch r.ingiri the ear 
very like the reverbation that ensues from the sains 
cause when they wepd the corridors of some vast and 
massive structure; or at intervals, by the clanking of 
the hammer in dislodging some mineral treasure fiom 
its long-held glittering couch ; or the chaste and de- 
lightful melody of all that spake of earth, the chnrsta! 
stream that purled along beneath its shelving wall*— 
unwarmed by a single vilifying ray — untainted hy the 
contaminations of earth which are itsprice, or by the 
deeply sonorous intonations of the voice, when .all ia 
chorus shouted— which seemed “the muttering thun- 
der.** All— all else, above, around, wassilenre— ddep 
unearthly. For the chiliads of bats that covered iu 
many places the walls of this lone abode, had forgotten 
even their dull, twilight gyres* and as if - partaking 
of the pervading character of the place, werf 


hyeroglyphio to point our way on wo rd or assure us as| ®« !*rvacUBg character ot the place, werf enjqying 
we advanced, finding no certain clew, we resolved to.*® e * r brumal hap in silent, dreamless torpor, 
attempt at once the most tnrtarian in aspect. | Albany 1833. Yv . M. C 

This blindfold devotion to Fortune was duly reward 
ed, and we were ushered to tbe veritable access— which 
opening into the main gallery at a point that agreed 
tolerably with the obscure description of our renegade 
guide (with him evidently apiece of traditionary lore 
which himself sethned noways inclined to trust) — we 
exchanged congratulations upon our success thus far 
in unravelling the thread of what Reeased at least a sty- 
gian labyrinth. Thence we boldly advanced, sometimes 
•rect and asserting the great prerogative of bipeds — 
the n* sablimis ccdo — more quu'r iptdante, creeping 
beneath the huge masses of frock with which the Cav- 
ern goddess has seen fit to subdivide her abode— until 
the moiety of the flambeaux were consumed — when 
had been attained a point beyond which it was imprac- 
ncab’e to advance either in the quadrupedal or bipedal 
capacity. A rude shallop, probably the property of | 
the same divinity, here seemed -to invite “to walk the 
water” by placing the back to its bottom and the feet 
to the rocky ceiling above— whereby the adventurer, 
it is said, can penetrate some further distance, lm- 


CHARACTE R . 

THE LAST HOURS OF WASHINGTQN. 

FROM CDRTIS’ RECOLLECTIONS — OF 1827- 

i 

Some of our readers may have read the following as 
we have done years gone by. Rut it is a rrminiqrnce 
of so much interest, that we are desirous of preserving 
it, (or our own “heirs and assigns,” as well aS those of 
ourietders:— , / 

Twentt- eight years have passed since kn intertst^ 
ing group were assembled iff the death-rbom* 
witnessed the last hours ©f Washington. So keeitand 
unpreparing hath Been the sythe of time, that, off all 
those who watched over the patriarch's couch, on ths 
thirteenth and fourteenth of December, 1799, but m 
single personage survives- 
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r . n . ln " of ,hR thirteenth, the general was 
engag d in malt mg some improvement tn front of Mount 
Vernon. As was usual with him. he carried his own 
2 ”" "o‘e<t.hi* observation*. and marked out the 
anrantar The d:, y became rainy, with sleet, and the 

'T h rZ r'™ A T '" n2 e *l»"sed ,0 the inclemency 
of the weather as to be considerably wetted before bis 

hoU *!‘ Abo '" onR °' clock he was seised 
with chillnets and nausea, but having chanced his 

no morn h ®, S; |. f . < ?" Wn to hi * '" door work— there bein* 

h,S T e ,or which he had •>« provided 

an appropriate employment. 

At night; on joining his family circle, the general 
complained of slight mdispo.it. n, and, after a^sin^le 
cup of tea, repaired to his library, where he remained 
writing until between eleven and twelve o’clock. Mrs 
retired about the usual hour, hut becom- 
??* ^ rm,?d J at not h?M ,r,,, 2r fhe accustomed sound of 
the library-door, as u Hosed for the night, and gave 

again andT ' he wRll . regulated mansion, she rose 
again, and continued sttung , Ip . j„ lnllrh anxie ,. and 

suspense. At length the well' known step was hed 
her, Ihe ladv 1! !*'* fham 
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w u I 7 H KKnPr " N enr «»n?his cham- refuse to triv* a "men no »« mav 

her, the lady chided him fi.r staying up so late, know-Ld life” w-fs so hIII . dayS wl,OHe “ti'ne-honor- 

Z“^i > :"r ,el, :.r whic " Washington madeffg to the' T^ot 'JnZ ™ ™ ™ 


was nigh.” He inquired the time, and it was answer- 

rtne hand nfdeslh* *“ ,welve ‘ . «e spoke no more- 
I h tS^ 1,h VM u f ,on h, »». «"d he was conscious 
that h.s ‘-hour wascome.” With surprising self pos 

SS J #die ' Composing his format 
length, and folding his arms upon his bosom, without 
asigh, without a grsan, the father of his cotintrvexpir- 
ed. gently, as though an infant died. Nor nans no, 

\Z^ Sie i°\ dwh ^^^ ®l»hil took its noiseless 
flight ; while so tranquil appeared the manly features in 
the repose of death, that some moments had pa^l 

no more? ar ° Und C °“ ,d beIie,re that ,he Patriarch was 
wantin'. 7 . b? , a,l ; ed - and W * 1V was the ministry of religion 

U JZh ; r , ".T- ffcum^tances did not permit. 

It was but fo, a little while that the disease ossumedso 

threatening a characters to forbid the encouragemem 
of hope, yet, to stay that summons which “one T„a V 
i/lhh” a:' he : da ' V9 l .° hi . ,n whose “time-honor- 


w ucnr to man 1 

!?* » 0 'h*Th, one of Grace. Close to the couch of 
the tntflerer. resting her head upon thataneient book 
ion h » W ,,C > She r had h**" won t “'hold pious roinniun- 

C walXe? li 0 day ’ ,or more *>»n hair a centu- 
ry, was the venerable consort absorbed in silent nraver 
an.l from which she only arose when ?he raoS* 

al°!t P P a K|, ‘! rud tn be,r ,,er fron> the chamber of the 
de,d. Such were the last hours of Wasbh.gmn 


. • .\ ,re 7 ' M staying up so lute, know-, 

this mem ar* M "T*" 5 T which ^hington made 
this memorable rep yr “I came as soon-as my busi 

ness was accomplished. You well know. that, thro 

nffVl? u e ' K li "* b< “" n mv um,ar:fi ' 1 rule, never to put 
off till the morrow the duties which should bo per- 
formed to-day. 1 

Having ffrst covered up the fuc up with care the 

:»:» hb,,ura 8 ' ,u!! , h, r?p ° , '‘ ,,u « *» came not 
-Xrthem,„. a n WHnt ,l0 ' ,u ro!nr,,r ' a " d restore 
; ^ u" d e:,rne,t or< h* Potions ofthe well-spent 

mfn ™y fn ' in reverish restlessness and 

P Ttred nature s sweet res-orer. balmy sleep," 

was destined no more to visit hi, collch . yet ' he m)| P 
sufferer uttered no complaint. wool, I ,>ermit no „ ne to 

The ‘ollZ 

v„ T « < ? a t* ” ™ s “" « 

were -^patched to smivnon Dr. c'raik, !l,e famllyTnd were^les, 1 “ T/*" ,a «’ and 

*hnm^ C ^ and Brown, as consulting physicians, tdl of ‘ ssl, »" two days. 1 he Chapter was unns- 

whom came w.th . on.. L •• ""u^ly well attended, and its proceeding, were charac- 

tensed w,th that harmony and brotherly love which 
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-Td l mi?i?t a e? > e e | W - ,h 1’rope'r remedied "were 

administered, nu: without producing their healing ef- 

!.f all around h" y'‘? ldin2 1,1 '*>« anxious looks 

or all around him, waived his usual objections to medi- 
cines, and tooa those which were prescribed, without i 

!X?ZTn e,n 7 k n , Tbft mer)in:l1 2 *"tleman spared! 
not their skill, and all the resources of their art were 

?T-irT unwearied en laavors to preserve this no- 
uiest work of nature. 

J! 1 ,? ,,i K h * /reproached— i the last night of Washing- 
jl";‘ h ®, we; ' ,her became severely cold, while the group 
gatlwrefl nearer to the couch ofthe sufferer, watching 
with intense anxiety, for the slightest dawn of hope.— 
lie spoke but little. To the respectful and affection- 
;;‘ e ‘ n r: ,e .:, 0ra ? od far,,il y servanf . as she smoothed 
mwwi heanswered. ‘ 


am very ill. lo Dr. Craik. his earliest companion 
jn ann., longest tried and bosom friend, ho observed: 
J/T ? lr — f>ut ;,m ,,ot afraid to die.” To Mrs 

H " ,a,d ’ “°° tn m -V escritoir. and in 
the private drawer you will find two papers— brine 

‘•Thwe Tre ” ' T ';r y Wer ® bro " 2ht - ,Ie continued T 
,..T b fir Tut ? Wills— preset Ve this one. and burn the 
other, which was accordingly done. Calling to Col 

onhree e d*?ys!" Le ‘ “ y corps * be ke l ,t,tle usual period 

in ?r re We wou,d beg leave to remind our readers that 
in a r>rmsr part ofthis work, we have said that Wash- 

• ^r,r , ao 0 l d |' fa9hi0ned ri n m0Ch of ““tbiui 

JTr. ??k’ 5 d • 1°‘ ne of ,1IS "piu'unc; nor was he the 
Iree o'in v *t be ‘Z'T r ° * w° Se acCoun '®' ^he custom off 
d??rj fdar . d H^ f ° r * he scri 1 )t,,ri ' 1 Period of three 
LT.Tr d f m remt,t< ' "nhquity ; and arose, not 1 
from fear of premature i mermen t, as in modem times 

frTJ th?h.?. 0tl ' na $ ren l rati0n “ ,ward, ,he deceased 
»»Jwlr T W,n ' ,h ! relati ’ es »" d Wends to as 
semWe from a distance, to perform the funeral rites ; 

srf^?t^X a . W i' wchm< ' ,0( ,h ? cori * e ' and for man y 
. . ? cereinqnmlo, with which we delight 

l^/e? r bu,d " U#s 10 lhe remaini of those we have 

J^rr;^ ehi#acute ,unrerin «» ^ m«niy 

whSL «.h d ras, *1 atl °n to tiie Divine will— 

w« dnldnw ??H h h advaooed i i t became evident that he 
wn* unking, and be seemed fully aware that bis *‘lmur 


«*»'« nrorneriy love 

is so distinguishing a« attribute of the Order Tho 
reports from th. several Companions, exh.b.ts the 
enlivening prospects ol the Institution in the various 
sections of the State which were represented. Sev- 

leral Chapters have resumed their labors during the 
pan year, and we are happy to have it in our power 
to state, that the persecution and intolerance of for- 
mer years, is fast passing away; and a better state of 
things has taken place. 1 

• '| he ^ s,d ‘*y of,l »B Session, the Rev. Compan- 
ion Salem 1 own, of Cayuga, delivered the annual Ad- 
dress which was listened to with profound attention, 
y a large and gratified auditory. Of the Address, 
it may be said, that it was,wonhy of the head, and 
heart of our venerable Brother : and we are happy 
to have it in our power to say, that the Rev. Compan- 
ion will comply with the request ofthe Grand Chapter, 
and furnish ns a copy „f it for publication. 

During the Session, live newly elected High Priests 
of Subordinate Chapters, received the solemn and in- 
teresting degrees attached *o their office. I 

The following are the Grand oflSccm, elected for the 
ensuing year. 

M. E. Richard Elfis, of New York, G. H. P. 

Benjamin Enos, of Mnrlison co. D. G. H. P 
“ Joseph Cuyler, of Fulton co. G. K. 

E. S. Barnum, of Oneida co. G S 
Jobn O. Cole, of Albany, G. Sec’y. 

Gerrit W. Ryckman, of Albany, G. Treas. 

“ John Bull, of Columbia, G. Marshal. 

Comp. Abram Sickles, of Albany, G. Sentinel. 


Be. H^nan TUe following officers were elected 
| nOhre Branch Lodge. No. 30, at the last annual elec- 
ion in Genesee Co. 

S. W. Curtis, W. M 
O. w. Webb, S. w. 

C. Barrow, J. \V. 

Wm. Mott, Treas. 

N. Huggins. Sec’y, 

O. Perkins, S. D. 

J. Gardner, J. t). 

B. Power , ) 

Kbenezer Mix. C Stewards. 

■L. Judd, Tyler. 

After the election, the doors of the I n A„ 

il b " T “ hmr t >-» 

betoiimlmourst.i,.d,rdp n |,|i c; ,ii., n a. W el.b-.°M **• 

pass away l,ke the mutations of other sickly Lc'ies. 

Youri, fraternally. 

At the Annual communication of Apollo Chapter 

No. 48, hel(l at St. Johns Hall Troy Dec. 34th 5839, 

the follow.ng Companions were duly elected Officer. 

for the ensuing year. 

M. E. Joel G Candee, H. P • 

44 George B. Glendining, K. 

44 Henry T. Eddy, S. 

Comp. John S. Perry, C. H. 

44 Thomas T. Wells, P. S. 

Joseph A. Wood, R. A. C* 

44 Joseph M. Brintnall, ) 

44 John W. Brooks, i Mv 

“ Sam*I. B. Deming, j 

“ Joseph C. Taylor, I’reas. 

William Perkins, Sec’y. 

14 Rev. W. F. Walker, Chaplain. 

44 Ehenezer Prescott, > 

44 Orlin Chamberlain, \ Stewards. 

44 Royal C. Levings, ) ~ . 

« 44 Reuben Purdy. J Tylaro. 


At an election of Officers for Fiiemen’s Lodge, No. 
| T9, I.O. O. F. held on the third of January. ThefoU 
I lowing Brethren were elected for the ensuing 

Hiram Arnold, M. N. G. 

A. P. Knowcr, V. G. 

Mf. I). Johnson, Treas. 

V. Talcntt, Sec’v. 

Ames C. Page, Conductor. 

J. M. D. M 'Intyre, Warden. 


Erratum — In the “Reminiscence,” on another 
page, an error escaped our notice. Before the words 
mere quadrupedente insert -at ethers. 


Betheu Church— S everal of our most respected.* 
citizens, ofthe several churches ofthis city, have had 
a public meeting and resolved during the season of 
navtgatton to establish »/r« Church, in the Vicinity of 
| the Basm for the Use of the boatmen and aailore cod- 
meted with the river and canaL It is i Mendo d „ ia , 
' he who have charge of congrigxtioa - 
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in the city to oitii iate alternately. The effort is a lau- 
dible one, and w.ll undoubtedly have the effect of plac- 
uis many a neelected stranger, under influence* which 
will have a moral tend-ncy, if nothing more. The ut- 
ter disregard of a decent observance of the Sabbath 
day, along our wharves and pier, has long been a 
reproach to the public morals of the City. Its ef 
feet* on the rising generation has been very bad; We 
trust that every good man will aid and countenance the 
present laudable effort. 

Sympathy. — Much has been said of late, on the 
subject oftbe Government employing trained blood- 
hounds to hunt down the Florida Indians. The gov- 
ernment paper in noticing the subject, says that the 
proper department knows nothing of the fact, except 
what is derived through the -newspapers. We hope 
we shall not be accused of any thing “politically,” when 
we say that that it appears to us (hat our editorial breth- 
ren in their sympathy for the poor Indians, appear to 
lose sight of the desolated hearths, strewed around with 
the blackened corpses of tomahawked women and chd 
dren. Perhaps we have not the right view of it — bu i * 
our ignorance, wesee but very little difference between 
a prowling wolf, and a prowling Indian, except that 
the biped, is the most dangerous animal of the two. 

Ttit Q of Eirlaa /. it *n supposed was married 
on the 4th of this month, to the prince A*i*rt. The 
New York Sun says, that the English residents of that 
City, are about celebrating the event, in a barbacue of 
the best kind. An ox is to be roasted whole, togeth- 
er with ten sheep, ten hogs, with other conplimenis 
adapted to the occasion. The expense is to be de 
frayed by the richer class of English citizens, and the 
poorer class, are to be invited to partake of the feast. — 
This is making a practical use of a joyous occas- 
ion. 


Ian inmate of the widow’s dwelling, in the charactei 
as wc suppose, of a boarder, He had remarked to 
some one of his friends, two or three months ago, that 
, ft His woman refused to wed him, he would drop dead 
at her feet. This prophetic assertion was literally ful- 
filled. On Sunday evening last about 9 o’clock, he 
made proposals in due form, and was rejected, when 
he immediately fell dead ! By direction of the coro- 
ner. the body was opened hy a physiciau, and the 
sudden decease of Mr. Clark was found to have been 
caused by the rupture of a blood vessel near the heart. 
Powerful emotion roa]f aefcotmt for this singular event 

— Phil. Led . 


hfficulty and danger, but after some hours of exertion 
•»d toil the long boat of the Sciota, with 18 men, was 
on the lee quarter of the Roscius; and by the admira- 
ble arrangement of Captain Collins, were taken on 
board without accident. 

The caf.tain and five men still remained on board, 
and were preparing to put off in the jolly boar, and in 
the course of half an hour she was seen, and with two 
oars only, gained the Roscius. When the captain, 
crew and passengers were received on board, they were 
worn out with continual exertion, and bnt for the pro- 
vidential discovery of their situation by Captain Col- 
j litis must have perished inevitably.” 


Elocution.— Mr. C. Whitney, ptofessor ofElocn- 
ti m, will lecture this evening, at the Athenenin, in 
North Market Street. Mr. W. is represented as be- 
ing one of the most classic and chaste speakers of the 
day. His imitations of Kean, Forest, Vandenhoff. 
Webster, Clay, M’Dnffie, and others, have received 
the most decided commendation from distinguished 
critics. We look upon Eloc ution. as a science wh * h 
has been too much neglected, both in private and pub- 
lic individuals, and we anticipate for Mr. W.,a filter- 
ing reception, from the admirers of oratory. 

Br. Blanchard Powers’ Address, before Olive 
Branch Lodge, has been received, and shall have a 
' place on the completion of the Masonic essays, that 
we have already commenced, which will occupy a No. 
or two more. 


Severe Affliction.— Mr Conklin Titus, of 78 
Mulberry street; bell r inger of the City Hall, was visi- 
ted with a sad affliction between the hours of 12 on 
Friday night and 3 o’clock on Saturday morning, in 
the loss of three of his children. — The eldest was 
very promising son of nearly 16 years of age, and the 
other daughters of eight and five years — all of whom in 
less than three hours died of typhus fever. Between 
the first of January and the period of the death of the 
above, Mr. Tims ’lost by death of typus fever, two other 
children, making five within a month. He has had, 
we are informed, 21 children, only three of whom sur 
vive— an amount of mortality almost unexampled in 
the annals of any family. The intensity of grief that 
has followed these successive assaults of affliction by 
death, it is impossible to conceive. The hearts of ilu 
surviving parents arelndeed wrung with anguish, which 
the sympathise of frendship are too poor to assuage. 
May they bear it with the resignation that become* 
so melancholy a dipensation— and try to console them- 
selves with the belief that il is all for the best .— Boston 
paper. 

Melancholy Accident. — About seven o’clock on 
Thursday evening, as the Philadelphia cars were about, 
leaving Rahway, one of the passengers, in attempting 
to pass from one car to another, fell through, with hi^ 
left lag across the rail— the aftercar passing over it and 
dread iillv mangling the thigh. T lie scream* of the 
unfortunate man gave the first notice of his situation 
and the train was stopped as soon as possible. He was 
romuvrd.t»ilir AImm'iaw House, atm! aft ten o'cloek miii- 
pntation of the limb was performed, but death did its 
office at about midnight. Before the limb was reitiov 
ed his sufferings wen |greaf,but he had retained through 
out the whole scene a perfect composure — gave his 
name Patrick Newman, and said that his mother resi 
led in Water street, and that he was on his way to Eas 
ton. in Pennsylvania. He was about 35 years cit 
age. 


Latest from the Exploring Expedition. — Mr. 
C. Cutler, of Brooklyn, has received a letter from the 
Exploring Expedition, dated Mataiva Bay, Island of 
OtnheitejSept. 1st, 1839, and post marked Woods- 
Hole. Mass.. 26th Jan. 1840. It is from Commander 
Hudson, of the U. S. ship Peacock. He spenk, of 
Capt, Wilke* and the officers and crew being on shore. * 
iN< thing said of the missing vessel. The Expedition, 
;it ti e date above m n i Hied, was on its w*. y to the far 
South, being last from Callao, and (we presume) the 
Sandwich Islands. From the tenor of the letter, it i9 
inferred that the health of the squadron was good.— 
iV. *. Tines. 


On Tuesday evening, the Rev. Mr. Kirk delivered 
an address to young men at the Church in Arch above 
Tenth street. The crowd was excessive. The inte:- 
est excited in this city for several weeks past by the 
preaching of this gentleman, has been perhaps, with 
the xecepfmn of the instance of the lamented Sunmer- 
lield, scarcely equalled since the days of Whitfeld. — 
From the Philadelphia Papers. 

Wholesale Burning.— It is stated that in the 
year 1839, propet ty was destroyed in this city to the 
amount of 84,0211,500. of which 83,488,744 was in 
foods, and 8540,726 in buildings. The loss d ring 
the month of Januaiy, 1840, from the same cause, is 
not less than $1,500,000. So we go .—Journal Com- 
merce. 


John Kelly, a common drunkard" sentenced at thp 
Police Court in this town, one day this week, to two 
‘Months imprisoment in the House *f Correction, died 
on hi* way there, of delirium tremens . A year ago thh, 
man was an industrious mid prudent laborer : and only 
within a few tnon' ! * has t ken to drink. A few day* 
ago hi* wife followed him into a Grog-Shop in this 
town, and begged of the keeper noito«ell him rum. — 
Her tears and entreaties were of »o avil. Heir own, 
le<tituie a id dependant situation and that oi her lour 
or fl e little ones, did not move the Rum Seller. Iff ( 
her very presence, audio spate of lier remonstrances^ 

L J - 1 •. I f. ‘ _ _ Dvum Li< 1 ttAtv wkn k iltrvfti 


aAi«3i»> 

On the 30tii ult. by the Rev. Mr. Mayer, Mr. Hen- 
rv Staats, of Manheim, Herkimer county, to Elizabeth, 
dnughter'nf Henry Newman, Esq. oHhiscity. 

Om the 1st inst. by Levi Cornell, Ksq. Mr. Samuel 
c i *s, of this ci y, to Miss Caroline Farmer, of Green- 
huth. 

At Patterson, Putnam co, on the 11th inst. by Ben- 
iam’n Havland. Esq., James W Havland, of Athene, 
Greene, co, to Miss Ester L. daughter of John Hav- 
land, esq. of the former place. 

In Cnnajoharie. on the 27th ult. Mr. Peter Ham to 
Miss Pftfcbe Bullock. 


To Correspondents.— “The Rescue, a Legend of 
the Normans Kill,” has been received. We have not 
had leisure to look at it, at present. 


drive ed him a Pint of Rum,. 
[John Kelly ? — Bostm Mirror. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Sudden and Extraordinary Death. — In a let- 
ter from one on whose statements a perfect reliance 
may be placed, the following account has been trans 
milted to the publishers of the Ledger. A. M. Clark, 
residing Hi Onondaga county state of New York, bad 
been observed for some time to Hve on terns* o f dis- 
agreement with his wife, giving the neighbors some 
reasotito suspect that he had fixed his affections on 
anothet woman, viz: a widow who dwelt in the same 
‘gtllagg. Some time in last autumn. Mr .. Clark died 
Ms. tJ.; .nitcji visited the widow’* both before and 
tpKfctfefc&ktf* fif his w¥e, and recently he tootsie 


DIED- 

In this cit} , on Monday,3d hist, Mrs. Arriet Van 
Rensselaer, wife, of Solomon Van Rensselaer, ag< d 

65 . 


A Ship’s Crew saved from drowning. 
Twentyfonr human being* have heen saved from a 
watery grave by Capt. Collins of the Roscius, secon- 
ded by the exertion* of his* officers and men. * We 
find the following account in a London paper. 

“On the 5t Hof December, P. M.. Capt. Collins fell 
in with the wreck of a ahip called the Scotia hound 
from Quebec to Glasgow, burden 600 tons, laden with! 
timber, water-logged, in lat 46, long. 30. On seeing' 
siguafc of d stress flying they altered their course, andj 
bote down «;mn her, amloathe Roscius approaching 1 
her Capt. Colliim haded her, and the answer was,— 
We are water logged* with 17 feet water iu the 
hold.’” 

“TbepruMftfH reply of Captain Collins ‘T’lU 

|ent yoor boats if you want to pome on hoard.” - The 
Istnte of the weather made this an operation of po small 


, On the^lst tilt., after a lingering Wines®. Mrs. Jen- 
* on * lrt, . n . , rT s jlt,et Troup, widow of the late Col Robert Troup, of 
A*4..o W ,«hokiM tliW cify r 

At Ballston, no the 26 ult. # I>oct. Samuel Davis, in 
the 74th vear of his age. ' 

In 'Bethlehem, on the 5th inst. Mrs. Hannah Rude, 
mother of Thiel and Galen BntchekJer, of this city, in 
the 81st year of her age. 

At Elmira, mi the 24th nil. after a protracted Hines-; 
Grant B. Baldwin. Rsq. hi the 48th year of his age. 


N Kty BPi K* - W. C. LI TP E hM received Tt -e Kvetg 
Day Book, « mbracing ‘he anniverrariee «.f memorable per* 
. (> im and <:v«‘oU, in everv periot erd •• ate af w* rll, rum the 

rratiou »•* the pre* lit dint-. Pn«o per apiplwr. ■ 

Fowler and Kirkha u'» Phreno'o*y ero red, il ustrated and ap- 
plied, wiib chirt and i»um« ua p'aie-, 10<. 

Combe on Utc Oo*etiiiit»**a of Man, ronweered in reutMir 16 
.>r trawl obj.*ct«^th Amenaftn ediuoa, wkvd and etdargi d, price 

^ S aeoSe°y Lr^ctu-a* Ai Pbreaslogv delivered pi New 
York, wiihtHdmeMiii late*, p ice We. 

The work* of W*le. ' ' 

De To*#a«villo aui Hdsvator’s U 0 B^*r lQjf Ai vpa # 
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From the 8.«uthera Litenn Mwwnger. 

THE FADED STARS. 

Br Horace Greeley. Esq, 


I mind the time when Heaven's high dome, 
Woke in my soul a wondrous thrill— 
When every leaf in Nature’s tome, 

Bespoke Creation’s maivelsstill: 

When mount in. cliff, and sweeping glade, 
As Morn unclosed her rosy bars. 

Woke joys intense— but nought e’er bade. 
My n eart leap up like ye— bright stnie! 

ii. 

Calm miniatnurts to God’s high glory! 

Pure gems around His burning throne! 
Mute watcher’s o’er Man’s strange, sad story, 
Of crime and Wo through «ges gone! 
’Twas yours, the wild and hallowing spell. 
That lused Hue from ignobjer gleams— 
Taught me where sweeter fountains swell. 
Than ever bless the wording’s dreams. 

HI. 

How changed was Lift! a waste no more, 
Beset by it ant, and Pain and Wrong, 
Earth seemed a glad and fairy shore. 

Vocal with Hope’s inspiring song. 

But ye, brig’it sentinels of Heaven! 

Far Glories of Night’s radient sky! 

Who, as ye getnaicd the brow ot Even, 

Has ever deemed Mao born to die? 


— ’Tis faded now? — that wondrous grace. 
That once on Heaven’s forehead shoue; 

I read no more in Nature’s face, 

A sou I responsive to my own, 

A dimness on my eye and spirit, 

Stern Time has cast, in hurrying by; 

Few joys my hardier years inherit. 

And leaden dullness rules the sky. 

v. 

. Yet mourn not l !—a stern, high duty, 

Now nerves my arm and fires my brain: 
Perish the dream of shapes of Beauty! 

So that thi^ strife* be not in vain; 

To war on Fnu 1. entrenched with Power- 
On smooth Pretehee and specious Wrong, 
This task he mine, though Fortune lower— 
For this be banished sky and song! 

' .Ycv York , Dec. 1 83d, 


From The Southern Literary Memenge*. 

I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY. 
job, 7: 26. 

I would trot ufevay live ! . 

For Life, howe’er its fancied glories seem. 

Is like the changes of the sleeper's dream : 

Awhile we trust— 4Miiwue with oftger tread-* 

"But wake at length to find the phantom fled! 

So Life’s bright glories lure but to betray— 

Its fairest pleasures title in gloom away: 

The buds of Hope, which all hs paths adorn, 

.Wave from the hahd which grasp* the wounding thorn 
Where’er we turn — where'er for comfort flee. 

We find our refuge only false he be, 

Our deirest treasures!; lovely* in their chains, 

Stem Death, relentless* -teipij tljerji from ou* arras: 
And each fond idol, which we made our trust, 

Is laid in ruin in the loathsome dust! 

1 wciuld not atbngrBfe! 

I would not alway live! 

Forfar beycod our lowly vale of gjoom. 

And the drescl influence of the ffartill tomb, # 

There is % holier, happier life than this— 

Duration endl es s infinite efhlias. 


Where trees of life in deathless beauty grow— 

Rivers of pleasure murmur as they flow 

And sinless spirits rove the happy plains. 

Where all the fulness of the Godhead reigns, 

There, robes of white and victor palms be given, 

And golden harps, to swell the song of Heaven, * 
Eternal ioy9 and endless praise around. 

While the long ages roll their ceaseless round, 

I would not alway live! 

. THE PRAYER OF A LONELY HEART. 

*1 1 am alooe ! Oh, be thou near to me, 

Great God! from whom the meanest are not far! 

Not in presumption of the daring spirit, 

| Soaring to find the secrets of itself, 

Make 1 an earnest prayer— in the deep want 
Of utter looeliness, my God! I seek thee; 

•If the worm may creep up to thy fellowship, 

Or dust, instinct with yearning, rise towards thee. 

I have no fellow, Father, of iny kind; 

None that be kindred, none companions to me; 

And the vast love, and harmony, and brotherhood, 

Of the dumb creatures Thou hast made below me 
Vexes my soul with Its own bitter lot. 

Around me grow the trees, each by the othei, 
lnnumetable leaves, each like the other. 

Spring forth, and live, and fade, and fall together; 
Beside me bloom the flowers; each rosy cup. 

Hath sisters leaning their fair cheeks against it, 

The birds fly all ahove me: not alone. 

But coupled in free fellowship, or gatheriug 
A joyous brood, sweeping in companies 
The mild blue fields between the clouds The clouds 
Tro. p o society ; each on the other 
Sheading like sympathy, reflected light; 

The waves, a multitude, together run 
To the deep breast of the receiving sea; 

Nothing but hath its kind, its company, 

Oh God, save mo alooe ! — then let ms come, 

Good Father! to thy feet ; when even as now, 

Tears, that no liunviu hand is near to wipe, 
lO’erbrim my eyes, oh wipe thenrt thou, niy Father, 
When in mv heart, the stores of its affections, 

Piled up, unu*ed, locked fast, are like io fturot 
The II *shy casket, ihgi may not « # nin thnm; 

Let me come nigh to thee ; accept .hem tho#,d 
Dear father — fount of love — compassionate Go. 

When in my spirit huros the light, the fire, 

That have made men utter the words of aogele, 

And none are near to bid me speak or live; 

Hearken, oh Father! maker pi my a, i it! 

God of iny soul ! to thee 1 will outpour 
The hymns resounding through my troubled mind, 
The sighs and sorrows of my lonely heart, 

The tears and weeping of my weary eyes ; 

Be thou iny kindred, gracious, glorious God; 

Aq 4 fit me for a fellowship with thee. 


Those who have loved ua, wJ?orp we fared before, 
Shall haste to greet us on the .heavenly she 
Transported snide us on our joyful way. 

To th#bfljh?W|loDi of ceMid kp * 4 


THE Df^TH OF THE YEAR. 

The stars are gleanfring bright; 

Pale, dying Year, on thee; 

How 4iireugk the shadowy pight 
Descends thy destiny. 

Before the doom he cast, 

Uplift thy languid eye, 

Lo ! the spirits of the past, ' * 

Have met to watch thee die, 

They are thronging from the sea, , 
From the kingdoms of the earth, 

Around thy dying couch to be.— 

As the^ gather’d to tby birth : 

For since that solemn night. 

They have been among mankind. 

To weave each fate qf dark or bright, 

By the pale Ring assign’d ! 

Oh, fearful shades are there. 

Like demons of the grave ! 

Who spread thrdagh eaith each evil so ire. 
They templed to, enslave* 

Lo ? thronging side by side, 

Another host I see, f 


Things to the distant stars allied. 

Such as in Heaven may be ! 

And the demon shapes crouch down* 

Dim Monarch, round thy bed. 

As dazzled by the radiant crown 
Upon each sinless head,— 

That awful multitude. 

The Holy and the lost, 

Before thee at thy birth hour stood,— 

A strangely mingled host! 

To each his task was given-; 

Through all thy reign, pale Ytir! 
Where’er man drank the breath of Heaven* 
Angel and Friend were near. ‘ 

Monarch! thy pall is cast 
As midnight darker lowers; 

Forever from thy hand hath past 
The sceptre of the hours. 

NEW SONG. 

It was a dream of perfect bliss. 

Too beautiful to last, 

-I seem’d to welcome back sga}t) 

The bright days of the past ! 

I was a boy— my mimic ship 
Sail’d down the village stream. 

And I was gay and innocent— v 
But ah! it was a dream. 

And soon 1 left the childish toy 
For those of manhood’s choice 
The beauty of a woman’s form. 

The swratr pot of h^r voice; 

I thought she gave me bJamelesa lev#, ' 
The nursling of esteem— 

And that such love I merited ; 

But ah ! it was a dream ! 

I saw my fasehood wound her heart, 

I saw her cheek grow pale. 

But o'er her fane the vision threw 
A h »*h» delusive veil ; 

I thought site liv'd, and that I saw 
Our bridal torches gleam. 

And 1 was happy with my bride — 

But ah! it was a dream! 


CALENDAR OF COXUVNICATION 8 . 


Temple Encampment 
Temple K. A. Lfcmter. 
Mount Vernon LMrc 
Temple lodge, 

Apollo Lodge, 

Spoils CKmpter. 

Awollv t neampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Cicucvce Encampment, 


EAC« MONTH. 

Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
Tmy 
T no 

Lamiagburf 
Bethany Get. 
Lacki*rt Kin. 


3d FrSJay. 

*1* 4th Touday 
l»t.w SJThureJaf. 
let It Id Tnraday. 
let & «d Tuesday. 
3d a 4th T*ed«y. 

Id Mo* lay. 

let & Id Tuesday. 

1st Wednesday p f. i 


]%JEW BOOKS received at W. C LITTLE’S lo ok- 

store. 

Moore’s new poem. “Alciphron.” 

Rulwer’s new Play, “The. Sea Captain.” 

Talcs of tlie Grotesque and Arabesque, % volp, 
Memoirs ol Charles Mathews, the comedian, contin- 
ued. 

Countess if blcssington’s new Book, “The 'Govtra- 
ess.” 2 vi»|s. 

Bell *» S<elect Medical Library. 

The Law Library for December. 

The Gentleman'* hfogaeipe for December, witbwIeUra . 
And oil the AnuaUand Illustrated Works for io40. 
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Cents ay oar. To subscribers who receive tksir pqmn 
by mail, Two Dollars , payable oo the receipt of. tbs dtb 
Number. No subscription received fur less tens then 
ene year. Back numbersst a; all time* furnished. 

“ A post master may enclose money in a letter te li»* 
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b« held up to the ridicule and detestation of the pub- 

— * ■ 1 Semin carte, . •,». .. , _ 

Tranquilia per virtutem patet unica vita.-Jue. Sat. j dmg ^ P? r " CM ' 0 “’ Freemasonry 

flourished, and was in the highest estimation in Great 
THE HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, Britain, France, Germany and eereral other kingdoms 

PH*# moa adtbmtic sm,rr. nr of Europe. In 1743, it was exported from Scotland 

o*A « FROM authentic socRcts or information* , 0 Denmark; and the lodge which was then instituted 

■ i ■ i » .1 n 1 T 1 /• .1 l e me 


*“ v »WWJW WHIVM **09 IU«U HIBIIIUICU 

v *® now l .^ e Grand Lodge of that kingdom. The same 

f _ _ *r IN °* A , _ _ prosperity has attended the first lodge in Sweden, which 

[coaXcluded from page 178.] was erected at Stockholm in maunder a patentfrom 

Scotland. In 1765, a splendid apartment was erected 
■™VP®ra ecut * 0,,> which FYeemasonry encountered ** Marseilles, for the accommodation of the finest pain- 
*ere hitherto confined to the continent. The tide of tings, representing the most interesting scenes that 
religious frenzy, however, nor rolled to the shores of do occur in the history of the Old and New Teata- 
Brftaia. In the year 1745, the Associate Synod, con- meat, and calculated to remind the spectator of his 
•isUttg of s few bigotted disaenters, attempted to dis- various duties as^ a man, a subject, and a Christain. — 
(nrb Che peace of the fraternity; and had they been The representation of Joseph and his brethren, of the 
J* 0 *™®*™ 6 power of the church of Rome, or the S mar it an aad Jew, of Lot and the Angels, must have 
council of Berne, their procced.oga. prompted by equal reminded evenr brother of the beauty of charity and 
fanaticism, would hare been narked with the same forgiveness, which are the first duties of man. The 
bot ’ for lhe •«*". their power ex- picture of Peter and the Apostles paying tribute to 

to the spiritual concrns of those delinquents C®sar, must have recalled to sreiy individual his ob- 
who were of the same sect of themselves. In the begin- ligations as a citizen, to revere mi support the consti- 
ingof the year 1745, an overture was laid before the Jutional authorities. And the representation of Job in 
synod ofStining, stating that uany improper things "** misfortunes, lifting up his bands to Heaven, must 
were performed at the inHiatior of Masons, and req net- bave forced upon the minds of the most inconsiderate 
t mg that the synod would cor*iler, whether or not the this important reftoction-*thst fortitude and resigna- 
memoers df that order were entitled to partake in the tion to the will of God, are the dities of all in distress 
ordinances of religion. The remitted this ever- ***** IhMthc Divine blowing *;ll ultimately attend 
turetoafltbe kirk-session hrfder their inspection, wtttiont n)oramn8g,tbectianisenicuiB 

allowing them to act as they thought proper. In 1755 of their father, and preserve, amidst the severe trials, 
however, they appointed all their kirk -sessions to exam- their patience and virtue ufcimpainwt(6j Theseobser- 
‘ i^novery person who was suspected to demand an cx- val * Ion *» apparently trifling, are important in one respect 
pticit answer to any question which they might ask, as they show that the French lodges had not at that 
concerning the administration of the Mason oath. In timg Watered in their bosom the votaries of scepticism 
the course of these examinations, the kirk-seasion dis- and disloyalty. The other lodges in France were at 
covered, (Tor they seem hitherto to have been ignorant tbl8 rtme numerous and magnificent. The Grand 
of it,) tfcat men, who were not architects, were admit- Lodge contained about tweaty offices, which were all 
tad into the order. On this account the synod, in the by noblemen of the highest rank. They had pro- 
year 1757, thought it necessary to adopt stricter meas- Uncial Grand Masters similar to those of Scotland, and 
urea. They drew up a list of foolish questions, which the insignia and jewels of all those office-bearers, were 
they appointed every kirk-session to put to those un- 88 r * c ^ 1 a °d splendid as the lodges where they assem- 
der their charge. These questions related to whit bled. 

they thought were the ceremonies of Freemasonry; and * n tbe y° ar 17 *> 7 * a lodg«t under an English consti- 
those who refused to answer them were debarred from tutIOB t was established at Berlin, under the appellation 
religious ordinances. The object of these proceedings ^3^ \ork % in hooorofthe Duke of York, who 
was not, certainly, as is pretended, to make the abettors wa8 initiated ibe fraternity by that lodge while he 
of the Associate Synod tnore holy and upright, by de- was travelling °«* the continent la 1768, the Freema- 
tachirig them from the fraternity. This could have 80n8 of' Germany were authorised to hold their assem- 
been effected without that species of examination which bl,e8 » b J a charter granted by the King of Prussia, the 
thev authorised. The church of Rome were contented J^®ptor of Saxony, and the Queen of Hungary and 
with dispersing the fraternity, and receiving its repen- «°bemia, and afterwards ratified by the Emperor of 
tant members into their communion. The council of Germany himself. By another charter from England, 
Berne went no farther than abolishing the society, and * n * 7 69, a lodge was erected at Brunswick, -which, in 
compelling the brethren to renounce their engagements ^ 77 ®» became the Grand Lodge ot that part of Germany 
lest these should be inconsistent with the duties of Grand Master; was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick 
citizens. But a synod of Scotish dissenters, who can- 'yh 0, a •bort time after, received a provincial deputa- 
not imitate, in these points, must, forsooth, outstrip tlon fr° m England, for superintending, the lodges in 
(hero in another. They must compel the Freemasons Lower Saxony. In the year 1773 a compact was ©n- 
of their congregation to give ffiem an account of these tered “ to between thr Grand Lodge of England, under 
mysteries and ceremonies, which their avarice and fear 

ob,a j" i . n 8 regular iuiUtioo. And (.) It i, nmrinbl. that U» Om 1 Lofc. ofScodand did not 
wnai, pray, becomes of those penared men from whom <*«»ign to take t o Mulleit ao ic© «J tfcaee ffiMwedints. A paper 
such information is obtained? They are promised ad- . ev i r * ent * tM An Impartial Ex ami n ati on of the lei of the Ad- 
mission into the ordinances of religion aaiffhev wori» °? ,ale s V n <*l* written with sroaihomour, and tcuteneaa of reaso- 
nnw Durifioii hBiniro flrir religion, as if tney wore Dis appeared In the Edinburgh Mifasine for 1T57. The act of 
now punned beings, from whom something worse than the Associate Sy nod was jniUiiM in dm Boots Masasino fer 
a demoniac had been ejected. The criminality, may lhc 8om ® y ewr « 

Mmtaajr, tit* Tillanj of such proceeding*, ghouldl «*• a*»ith’. Vh wd 


Lord Petre, and the Grand Lodge at Berlin, under the 
Prince of Hesse Darrasdadt, which had a few years 
before been duly erected into a Grand Lodge, at w 
meeting of the masters and wardens of twelve regular 
lodges. In this compact, it was stipulated, that the 
Grand Lodge of Berlin should be acknowledged as the 
Grand Lodge of the whole Empire of Germany, or 
within the district, under the authority of the Grand 
Lodge of Brunswick; that the Electorate of Hanover 
should be free to both the Grand Lodges in Germany; 
and that the contracting parties should unite their 
efforts counteract all innovations in Masodry and par- 
ticularly the proceedings of a set of Masons in Berlin, 
who, under the denomination of Stride observant! 
had annihilated their former constitutions, erected 
themselves into a Grand Lodge, and sanctioned very 
improper innovations, upon the principles and ceremon- 
ies of the fraternity. This compact was highly ap- 
proved of by the King of Prussia, who immediately 
erected the Grand Lodge of Berlin into a corporate 
body. In 1777 the King of Prussia was Protector of 
all the masons in Germany. Ferdinand, Puke of 
Brunswick and Lunenburgh, was Grand Master of aO 
j the united lodges in Germany ; and the other offices 
were filled by the most able and illustrious princes of 
the empire. Under the auspices of such distinguished 
personages, and the jurisdiction oi the Grand Lodges ' 
of Benin and Brunswick, Freemasonry has flourished 
to the preseut day, in that extensive empire, 

Tn Germany, Denmark, and .Sweden, charity schools 
were erected by the lodges, for eUucrtiiog the children 
of Freemasons, whose j overly debarred them from this 
advantage. In that which was formed at Brupswich, 
they were instructed even in classical learning, aod 
various branches of the mathematics; and were regu- 
larly examined by the Duke of Brunswick, who re- 
warded the most deserving with suitable donstiops. 
At Eisenach, several seminaries of this kind were cs-. 
tablished. The teachers were endowed with fbusd 
salaries; and, in a short tisie after their institution, 
they had sent into the world 700 children, instructed 
in the principles of science, and the doctrine of Christi- 
anity. In 1771, an establishment of a similar kind was 
formed at Cassel, in which the children were n*ain- 
tained and educated till they could provide for them- 
selves. In 1773, the united lodges of Dresden, Leip- 
sick, and Gorlitz created at Frederickstadt a seminary 4 
of learning for children, of every denomination, in the 
Electorate of Saxony. The Masonic subscriptions 
were so numerous, that the funds of the institution wer® 
sufficient for its maintenance; and in the space of five 
yearn, above 1100 children received a liberal education 
Id the same year an extensive vyorkheuse wqs erected 
at Prague in which the children were not ody initiated 
into the first principles oflearning, but into those fyranth 
es of the useful and fine arts which might qualify tfiem 
for commercial and agricultural situations. It deserves 
also to be remarked, (hat the founders of those institu- 
tions, amid their anxiety for the public prosperity, nev- 
er neglected the spiritual interests of the children. — 
They saw that early piety is the foundation pf fU„-that 
is useful and honourable in life, and that, without, (his 
speculative knowledge and practical skill. arc pf liters 
avail. How inconsistent are such facts with , those 
fabulous accounts of the German Lodges, . which 
have been published in England by a Fqw .party- 
men- 

While these things were goiog on in Qerroanjr, the 
brethren in Portugal were exposed to the peyeecatio:* 
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of its bigotted rulers. Major Francois d’Allincourt, a 
Frenchman, and Don Oyres de Ornellas Pracao, a 
Portuguese nobleman, were in 1766, imprisoned by the 
Governor.^)f Madeira for their attachment lo their 
order. Being afterwards cairied to Lisbon, they were 
confined for fourteen months, until they were released 
by. the generous intercession of the brethren in that 
Cky. In the following year, several Freemasons, were 
confined at Naples, but soon liberated by the interces- 
sion of foreign Princes, and the eloquence of an Italian 
advocate.) 

: Notwithstanding the persecutions which the fratern- 
itwexpeiieuced in Holland, Freemasonry was flour- 
ishing in that Republic in 1779. At that time a com- 
pact, was entered into between the Grand Lodge of| 
Holland* held at Hague, and that of England. In this 
compact, it was stipulated that the Grand Lodge ofj 
JtfyjUaod , should be permitted to erect lodges within her 
Territories, both at home and abroad, and to appoint 
Provincial Grand Masters over each district. In con- 
sequence therefore of this accession of power, to the 
Grand Lodge pf Holland Freemasonry flourished under 
its auspices, fn the Dutch settlements in Indhu Africa 
and South America. 

Ldt us now direct our attention to anew secret as- 
sociation which, about this time aro^e in Germany, 
rfmdJPhteh was imagined to have taken its rise from 
J^rqemaaotiry, and to have planned a diabolical con- 
spiracy, against every religious and political establish 
mcpt in Europe. In 1775 the order of the Illuminati 
founded by Doctor Adam Weishaupt, Professor of| 
4fSfinpn Law in the university of Ingolstadt, fn this 
•association speculative opinions were inculcated, which 
»Ferp certainly inconsistent with the principles of sound 
religion, and social order. But that Illuminism or- 
iginated from Frecpiasoniy ; that it brought about the 
ijfrdooh Revolution or even planned any dangerous 
icqnapiracy, are circumstances for which the shadow 
. proot has not yet been adduced. Dr. Robinson 
Meed, .'expressly affirms that Illuminism “ took its 
•ri^e amqng the Freemasons, but was totally different 
.fTrwm Freemasonry .and by a deceitful anachronism 
♦ItB.rq presents Weishaupt as an active member in the 
^fGerpmn- Lodges, before he acquaints his readers that 
0‘hp fvjisAbt, founder of the Illuminati, for no other rea- 
j BOH't^p to make them believe, that Weishaupt was a 
V Shrpefwqson beffore he planned his new association. (c) 
was tary different indeed. Barruel 
•Ji i ms e Ifn s sc rt* it is a f*u,t aoniut«9ti.ireu Deyowl 

.' ^^iJbXtJint Wcishaupt became a Mason in 1777; and 
^M^^w^pars before this, when he established Illum- 
J^^ewastptally ■ unacquainted with the mysteries 
■ oTFie^masonry.fdj ' Ilere, then is an important fact 
which strikes at the root of all Doctor Robinson’s reas 
oning against Freemasonry. Barruel maintains, that 


^Weishappt was not a mason till two years after the or- 
^BtfilsIfliSn'Sf'his' new institution; arid DrG Robinson 
dial liluminism was totally different from Free 
.jfnasoncy.. These two institutions, therefore, were to 
tally unconnected; for, the members of the one, weie 
never admitted intotho Lodges of the other, without 
U fcusipg rpgijlarly initiated, into the mysteries of both.— 
t Updo these simple facts, therefore, we would arrest 
.the attention of every reader, and those in particular 
Mw]KI htjvtf been swindled out of their senses, 
„b¥ the united exertions of a priest and a philoso- 
• jmer. r 

4 Afftir Weishaupt had organized his institution, he 
k carted very nerve to disseminate his principles. For 
« jhls purpose he became a Freemason in 1777; and by 
* 1 . fneane of emmissaries he attempted to circulate hU o- 
Ppinl ions among the French and German lodges. In 
.th§pc attempts, indeed, he was sometimes sucessful. 
i. But k should be recollecfe 1 by|those g whoonthisaccount, 
1 , cqjumniate Freemasonry, that the same objection may 
-!>• urged against Christianity, because impostors may 
Sometimes gained proselytes, and perverted the 
wavering mind of the multitude. 

These doctrines, however, were not merely circula- 
ted by<Weishaupt in a few of the lodges, and taught at 
•«th<j..i\s 8 £ttiblies of the Illuminati. They were publish 
ed*to ; the world, in the mo 9 t fascinating form, by the 
4. Frejsch Encyclopedist; and inculcated with all the elo- 
• tfbence with which some of the most celebrated phil- 
v.^PJophers,, on the continent could adorn them. It can 
.»oa|y;be snifl of Weishaupt, therefore, that he was not 


' J ft) Woofs of a conspiracy, introduction, p. xv. and p. 101. 

♦ • yy JMem'nw of Jacobinism; part III. Preliminary Obierva- 

^oat^p.jxy. and p. 12 . 


just such a determined infidel as Voltaire and his as 
sociates. Such is a aborts and, it is hoped, an jmpar 
tial view, of the origin and progress of the Illuminati 
It may be now proper to attend to the causes 
from which this association arose, and the ad 
vantages and disadvantages which it may have engen 
died. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
literati on the continent were divided into two great 
parties. The one may be considered as Ex-Jesuits, 
or adherents to the catholic superstition, who were 
promoters of political and religio is despotism, and 
inculcated the doctrines of non-res'stence and passive 
obedience. The other parly was composed of men, 
who were friends to the reformed religion, enemies of 
superstition and fanaticism, and supporters of the ab 
surd doclfine of the infinite perfectibility of thehuman 
mind. They were dissatisfied with that slavery which 
was imposed by the despotism of the continental rulers 
and the superstition of the church of Rome; and many 
of them ent$ttained opinions adverse to the christai’n 
religion, and to every existing form ofgoverment. Be- 
tween these two parties there was a perpetual struggle 
for powei;. The Ex- Jesuits accused their Opponents 
as heretics and promoters of Jacobinism and infidelity ; 
while the others were constantly exposing the intrigues 
of priests, and the. tyranny of despots. To this latter 
class belonged Weishaupt and his associ«|p$, who in- 
stituted the order of the Illuminati for no other, pur 
pose, than to. oppose those corrupted priests, who 
would have degraded them as Ohristains, and those 
tyrannical despots, who-have enslaved them as citizens. 
The collision of these parties was certainly productive 
of the greatest advantages. While the Jesuits restrain- 
ed the inclination of one part of the community to over- 
rate the dignity of thehuman mind and anticipate ide- 
al visions k ofreI igiom $nd political perfection : the III 
uminati counteracted those gloomy opinions which de 
base the dignity pf nature, check the energies of | 
the mind v and impose the most galling yoke of religious 
and political servitude, v Both these parties w t ere, with- 
out doubt, deserving *>f blame. But had any of there 
prevailed, the triumph fff the Illuminati would certain- 
ly have been most dejtrfvble. , As a Christa in, I would 
glory in the do wnfaH^f that. Papal hierarchy ‘which 
ha% 9 Q long doluded'qctd^nsLved the world. As a 
man, I would ireioicet overthrow of every throne 

which is ralwwt upon fine of dn(- 

mestic l^ippin^ss^^and as a Britop, I*' would', wish 
that all nix brethren ofmantilhd should eniov tho 


nrjj brethren ofmantilhd shoul^ enjoy those 
religious and political privileges, which h ive so long 
bepn the boastj of , our friends, qnd * the envy of our 
foes../, . \ - * • ’ } . • • • j 

After tjie F rench Revolution, which, as • Mouhies 
has well sliqwn,. arpsc from other cavises than those to 
which Barruel ai?d Robinson aserff'e it,’ the plans or] 
these parties were not carried on in Germany so system- 
atically a^befpre ; and, notwithstanding the fabrica- 
tions with which ihe Jesuitical Barruel has calurania. 
ted the lodges in that counfry. Freemasonry pre- 
vails to this, day, respected by thb rnpst virtuous 
and scientific members of jthe community, * and 
patronized ^by tlie most di^tiqguhUied princes of tlie 
Empire. ' 4 ’ ' • 

In- Germapy', tjie qualifications for a Freebriason ai^c 
great and numerous. No* person i'nnitiatod into the 
order without the . consent of every ’.member of the 
Lodge; and it frequently Knppens.that a German even 
is excluded .by a single tJissenrin'g voice'. On this ac- 
count, the lodges, qr^at-counrrv 'are filled with per- 
sons of the first rank and respect ahility; hod every thin" 
is conducted with the greatest decorum and sole ihhity. 
As Masonry is there held in the highest estimatipn, an 
Englishman will obtain an e:isier' introduction To the 
chief nobility and literati of Germany in a Mason lodge 
than in any oiher place ; and will never, repent of hav- 
ing been initiated into thcorder in his native coun 
try.(e). ‘ , v " 

After a publication of the works,o*f Bn rru eland Rob- 
inson, the progress of Freemasonry in* Britain' was re- 
tarded by an act of Parliament in 1799, for the sup- 
pression of seditious societies, in which thfe fraternity 
were virtually prohibited from erectirjg new lodges in 
the kingdom; .But this act was not prompted by . tlie 


calumnies of these writers. It became oecessary from 
the political condition of the kingdom; and exceptions 
which it contained in favor of Freemasons, are a com- 
plete proof that government never credited tho reports 
of these alarmists; but p'aced the most implicit confi- 
dence in the loyalty and prudence of British Masons. 
Dr Robinson indeed, asserts, that the emissaries of 
corrupied Freemasonry, and Illuminism, were lurking 

in the British Empire, ar.d plotting its destruction. 

But such monsters of in quity have never yet been 
discovered within the circuit of our island; they have 
never polluted the British lodges. Tell us then no 
more, that our lodges are the receptacles of sacrilegious 
and revolution ary miscreants. I see them frequented 
by men of unalTerted pieiy, and undaunted patriotism. 
Tell us no more, that our brethren of the order ar& lest 
holy and virtu ous th;n the uninitiated vulgar. 
I see them in the senate, defending by their talents, 
the doctrines of our religion and exemplifying in their 
conduct the precepts it enjoins, kind to their friends, 
forgiving lo their enemies, and benevolent toalL 

TflF. END. 

THE LEGENDARY. 


THE RAVEN’S TOWER. 


(e) Dr. Rentier’s Tour through G.-rmany, I ntr ul.iction to v<>l. 
pp. Si). , Dr. Rend'-r ma iUiiitis, that Kr^ot'nks inry has 
givally irtprbved the manners and drsp^riuotis of the 4 Germans. 
See vol. ii. p. 200 note, I - . . 


Fair Isabel — forso she wa3 styled — was tho sole 
daughter and heiress of Sir Robert Fitzhammond, 
the sixth in descent fron the leader of the twelve 
knights wjio conquer'd Giamoiganshire from the Welsh 
Her father, although left a widower in an early stage 
of life, continued unmarried merely for her sake; and 
when not called toihe field, attended solely to her ed- 
ucation. She answer«d to his cares by the quickest 
improvements of the mind ; but the lustre of her beau- 
ty was indescriablc. Unhappily, the partiality of her 
aonting parent, and the universal adoratiou paid. fo her 
person, intoxicated themind.of the young and thought- 
less heiress. She refused, with unbecoming disdain, 
many honorable offers «f ma triage, and at the ago of 
twenty, seemed determ ned to pass her fife, in “single 
blessedness.” - Yet, fair Isabel had a susceptible heart, 
and had been much affYcled by the silent and mysteri- 
ous assiduities of an unknown admirer, who rrio^t 
strangely waited on h<y very thoughts, and • prevented 
every wish. $he Jtfodflplcndor, and the. richest jew- 
els were found m the .interior of her cabinet, flow- 
ers were her. delight, and she sa*. even in winter, the 
roses and the jessamine? of the east bloom among the 
rugged cliffs of her fathqr's castle. -If she thought of 
dress, her cqffers wpre, filled with the richest silks 
from Persia, qnd the most delicate muslim from the 
Indies. Gratitude inclined her heart to love ; and al- 
most involuntarily, she one day breathed a 'wish that 
she might sec the person to whom she owed tvetmany 
favors. Instantly, an elegant figure, blooming as an 
Adonis, and cloihed in an azure vest, knelt before her. 

He did not press her hand— for sylphs are oniy 'air 

but he described to her the purity of his passion, phd 
earnestly pressed for an acknowledgment of love and a 
a promise, of fidelity . and secrecy. The mind of fair 
Isabel was delicacy itselC and an incorporeal lover just 
suited, the ideas which she had formed; she gave her 
assent to the.spirit)s,demand, and bound herself to eter- 
nal silence as to the •connexion, and to listen to do oth- 
er swain than the beautiful being who lay at her feet 
and exulted io his t success^ 

For sometime, every scene was a scene of happi- 
ness. Participating jn the power of her aerial lover. 
Isabel extended her natural benevolence to all around 
her. The fLhetmen on the, neighboring coasts never 
laid their nets or hqoks in vain. The farmers hadgood 
crops and, the labpcers never felt ill health, nor wore 
out their clothes., , The very goats on the mountains 
had their share in the, amiable girl’s distribution of 
benefits, apj found abundance of grass amid the rigor 
of Christmas frosts. .• 

But this gay yision. lasted not' long. Fair Isabel 
was now twenty-three ; and Sir. Robert, impatient to 
see her married, seemed to have forgot his usual com- 
plaisance to his daughter’s caprice, and earnestly, press- 
ed her to wed. , 

He chose for her alliance a wealthy and potent jwi- 
ron, an qld friend and oonteiupoary of his own, but 
a suitpr by no meanp proper to wean a young beautv T 
from her attachmfntio a single life. Isabel ietired to 
•her closet and wept- ,The sylph appeared, listening ; 
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to her melancholy story, and bade her be easy. — 
That very evening the baron fell from his horse and 
broke his neck; and lair Isabel thought that all her 
persecutions were over. But Sii Robert wa* not easily 
discouraged; another admirer was soon found for his 
lovely daughtet. Ho was noble, young, and handsome 
The knight introduced him to fair Isabel ; she receiv- 
ed him with politeness, and, strange to tell, when she 
withdrew to her apartment, did not invoke the sylph to 
rescue her from this new danger ; but the sylph ap 
peared uninvoked, and in a crimson robe. His coun- 
tenance, for the first time, wore symptoms of displeas- 
ure. He remonstrated with Isabel on her approaching 
inconstancy, told her that, his crimson vest was the 
eyrabol of revenge for violent oaths, and disappeared 
with a malicious frown. 

, A few hours after, the youth who aspired to the 
hand of Isabel hastened to the castle to pay his vows. 
Sir Robert wished him to see the prospects his lofty 
towers afforded. He looked over the battlements of| 
the highest; a dizziness at once seized him, and he fell 
down a perpend icularcliflf in to the river which roared 
beneath. He was dead long before he reached the 
viaer. 

This horrid disaster, connected, too, with the death 
of the baron, overpowered all the fears and scruples o 
the fair cause of all this mischief. She threw herself 
on her knees to her father confessor, and told the fatal 
tale. The monk reproved het folly, set before her 
eyes the danger and wickedness of listening to a spirit 
of the air ; and, after having enjoined a penance more 

^ 1110064 to the delicacy and rank of Isabel, than 
i nature of her fault, he with great prudence vis- 
ited her father, told him a part of the story, and ear- 
nestly advised him to remove, as soon as possible, with 
his daughter, to some more frequented place, where 
she might lose the remembrance of the late melancholy 
scenes. 

Sir Robert, when he had keard the monk’s narra- 
tion, hesitated not a moment to make ready for his 
journey. He dreaded a spirit more than a legion of | 
armed knights, and his preparations were hastened by 
the various and frightful noises which filled the castle 
at midnight. At his departure, he left directions with 
the pious monk, that mass should he said ia every room 
in the castle, and particularly in that lofty turret— now 
called the Raven V Tower — whence the unfortunate 
lover had fallen, and where, every night, the most hid- 
eous yelling seemed to centre. 

He steered his course to Windsor, where the Third 
Edward then held a splendid feast, in imitation of] 
King Arthur’s Round Table. The rank and military 
credit of Sir Robert gave him a distinguished place in 
the hall ;and the exquisitive loveliness of Isabel, now 
for the first time seen at her sovereign’s court, caused 
an universal remark, that no one could deserve her 
except the handsome knight, who had carried off the 
prise two succeeding days, and had baffled the most 
experienced frequenters of the tournament. The 
knight thought so too; and hastened to lay his lan- 
rels at the feet of fair Isabel. This he could do with 
the more propriety, since his father, the Lord de 
Beaumont, was the old friend and fellow-soldier of| 
Sir Robert Fitzhammood. The acquaintance be- 
tween the veteran waui.irs was now renewed, and the 
tournaments being ended, Sir Robert and the fair Isa- 
bel were easily persuaded to accompany LorJ de 
’ Beaumont to Odiham castle, the place of his residence 
It was there that Sir Henry— for that was the name of| 
the fortunate knght — declared his passion; nor d dthe 
daughter of Sir Robert frown on her accomplished 
admirer. The parents approved of the m irfiage, an 1 
the nuptial preparations went on apace, when a cloud 
of melancholy, visible on the brow of the fair heires', 
alarmed the vigilant eye of her lover. She kept him 
not in suspense, but told himiairly the pranks of the 
revengeful fiend, and owned that a dreadful presenti- 
ment told her that she had yet farther effects of bis 
malice to apprehend. Sir Henry had been bred a 
soldier, and had served with honor in the wars of Ed- 
ward. He had thought little of preternatural beings, 
nor was it probable that a fairy tale should slacken his 
pursuit of so fair a prize as Isabel. He smiled at her 
fears, consoled her with professions ofattachraent, and 
left her, that he might hasten the wedding. 

The appointed day came at last. The guests flock- 
ed to the castle of Odiham, and the warder’s horn 
©new hoarse with announcing visiters. The abbot cf| 


j Farnhatn united the lovers in the chapel of the castle, 
and they had all sate down to dinner, when a minstrel 
requested admittance. A venerable figure, bending 
under the weight of his harp, now entered the hall. — 
He was seated nearly facing the bride, and sson began 
a strain which drew her involuntary attention. It was 
not fitted to enliven the company ; instead of the joys 
of Hymen, it painted the guilt of broken vows, and the 
certain penalty that awaited them. He accompanied 
his song with a symphony, composed of such discord- 
ant and terryfying sounds that the stoutest knights felt 
their blood chill within their Veins ! A 9 to the bride, 
she could not conceal her sensations, but wept bitterly, 
and had almost fainted. 

Nothing but the respect usually paid to the cha- 
racter of a minstrel,' saved the wanderer from being 
roughly handled. He was, however, bidden to retire. 
He did so, refusing the refreshment and reward which 
was offered to him ; but he left a gloom on the spirits 
of the company, which neither love nor wins could 
repel. 

In the evening, the great hall resounded with 
cheerful music, the sprightly dance began, and by 
degrees the minstrel was well nigh forgotten. Mid- 
night now approached, when the warder's horn gave 
notice of a stranger. It was a person of more than 
ordinary statute, in the habit of a monk, who de- 
manded an audience of the bride, on business of im- 
portance. 

Isabel felt a renewal of horror; she hesitated, and 
the company loudly interposed and ridiculed the inso- 
lence of the request;' But a second raesssge totally 
ovepowered the resolution of the bride. It was to this 
purpose, that she should recollect the crimson vest ; 
and that if she camel, not out, the monk would attend 01 
her in the ball-room. 

The wretched Isabel, who sow comprehended the 
horror of her fate, and dreaded a public interview, 
gathered courage from despair, md mournfully press- 
ing her husband’s hand, she rushed out of the hall, 
and entered the apartment where the dreaded monk at- 
tended her. The terrified bridegroom, and part <5f the 
company, followed her steps. The door of the room 
was shut ; but a. piercing shriek tempted them to burst 
it open. They did so, bnt the lady and the mohk were 
not to be found ! 

The agonie 0 of the family cannot be described.— 
The miserable father of Isabel soon sunk beneath his 
load of distress. The bridegroom set ont the next 
day for the Holy Land, bnt was lost on the passage ; 
and the nnhappy Lord de Beaumont survived his son 
not many montlis. And here the strange tale would 
end, were it not for a still more mysterious supplement 
which the tradition of the country affords. 

On a rocky cliff, separated from the castle of Llap- 
garran only by a narrow stteavn, dwelt father Stephen, 
a holy anchoret. He had been a commander in the 
Scottish wars, under the First Edward, and had been 
led, by military license, to do abtioos, which, in his 
cooler moments, he looked on with detestation and re- 
morse. He had quitted his rank, had bestowed his 
estate on the chnrch, and had, for some years, subsist- 
ed 00 the charity of the people, and particularly on 
that of the fair Isabel 

One part of the penance which he had enjoined 
to himself, for his enormities, was to spend each mid- 
night hour on his bare knees In prayer, on the most 
exposed and nigged spot of the cliff which afforded 
him a cave. 

On the night ofTsabel’s disappearance from Odiham 
Castle, his orisons were interrupted by the sonnd of | 
female distress. He raised his eyes, and saw, by the 
beams of the moon, a female figure dressed tnagnifi- 
sently, and adorned with jewel* and other bridal ele- 
gance, which he recognised for that of his benefactress 
in the open cloister, leading westward, forced onwards 
by some invisible being, which, in spite of her affect- 
ing shrieks, convulsive struggles, and arms stretched 
to heaven for relief, hurried her to the folding gates of | 
the western tower. The gates opened slowly with a 
creaking sonnd, as if unwilling to admit her, but clos- 
ed upon her, when she had entered, with a loud report. 
In less than a minute, a raven of an enormous bulk 
rose slowly from the tower's roof, and, after soaring 
round twice or thrice, screaming d ismally all the time, 
mounted to the clouds, and was Inst. 

Father Stephen left his prayers unfinished, descen- 
ded the rodk, and passing the stream ia his little skiff] 


alarmed the servants at the castle.. They received 
him as their guardian angel a9 they had been thrown 
into the deepest terror by the various noises and ex- 
clamations of wo which had haunted the castle during 
the last hour. They proceeded timorously through 
the cloister, with Father Stephen at their head. — 
When he put the enonnouj key into the lock of the 
folding gates, they started, ind would have left him, 
but shame prevented. The veteran, armed with the* 
cross, and pronouncing the most holy worpe, entered 
the western tower, but al was quiet. Nor, after 
the striotest search, could aiy thing be fbund to clear 
up the mystery, except a small, but highly finished 
rose, composed of diamonds and rnbies ; an orna- 
ment which the hapless Isabel was known to' hate 
worn in her hair, on the evening of her deplosabte 
wedding. 


THE GATHERER. 


A PORTABLE ICE HOUSE. * 

Take an iron bound butt or puncheon, and knock 
out the head, cuiting a very small hole in the bottom, 
about the size of a wine cork. Place inside of it a 
wooden tub, shaped like a churn, resting it upon two 
pieces of wood, which are to raise it from touching 
the bottom. Fill the space around the inner tub with 
charcoal, and fit to the tub a Cover, with a convenient 
handle, having inside one or two small hooks, on 
which are to be hung the bottles during the opera- 
tion. Place on the lid a bag of charcoal, about two 
feet square; if the charcoal in this bag is pounded it 
will answer better; and over all, place another cover, 
which must cover the head of the outer casks. Whew 
the apparatus is thus prepared, let it be placed it* a 
cold cellar, and buried in the earth above four-tyth* 
of fts height; but though cold, the cellar must be 
dry, wet ground will not answer, and ‘a sandy tern 
the best. Fill the inner tub or nearly so, with poun- 
ded ice ; or, if prepared its the winter, with enow weH 
pressed down* and the apparatus will be complete.— 
Whenever it is wished to make ice, t&ke off the upper 
cover* then the bag of pounded charcoal, and snfp&y) 
|THe vessel contain lug me liijuij to bo frosen to the 
hooks inside of the inner cover; then close up the 
whole, as before, for half an hour, when the opperw- 
ion will be complete, provided proper care be taken 
of exclude external air. 


We have not lately met with a more hnpreteite 
paragraph than the following. We find HinaUUu- 
change paper, and we pass it on. It deserves to go 
the rounds. 

Give me the money that has been spent in war* mm! 
I will purchase every foot of land upon the globe. 1 
will clothe every man, woman; and child in an attire 
that kings and queens would be proud of ; I will tail# 
a school house upon evety valley over the whole babe- 
table earth; I will supply that school house with w 
competent teacher ; I will build an academy in every 
town, and endow it ; a college in every state, and Mitt 
with able professors; I will crown every bill witlk a 
church consecrated to the promulgation of the gospel’ 
of peace; I will 3 u port in its pulpit an able teacher; of 
righteousness, so that on every Sabbath morning the 
chime on< one hill should answer to the cftlmw on 
another, around the earth’s broad circumference v and 
the voice of prayer, and the song of praise, should is* 
cend like an universal holocust to Heaven*— & Lcbbans^ 


PuiwkmtrU of Avarice . — A deplorable ease of r 
der, it may be called, was recently disc losedio London. 

Two clerks at a bank, observing an aged female a** 
•er, who frequently came to draw her dividend*, hiiect 
the adjoiuing house, and soon ingratiating themselves 
into her favor, visited her every night, and .were ilk the 
habit ef shaking her by the shoulders tilt she was ex- 
hausted for oreatb, and ultimately died. They got 
her fortune, d£40,000; but the quasi murder being mo* 
covered, they were obliged to disgorge and doe tfct 
country. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


AN AWFU' LEEISO-LIKE STORY. 

BT THE ETTB CK SHEPHERD. 

[C05CLUDED FROM PA9E 181 .] 

“Lord Archibald knew that the late baron had made 
a will in favor of his sUter’i profligate son; but he knew 
also that will was not registered, and there was nothing 
but the bare deed itself that stood between him and the 
whole of the baron’s disposable property. He had, 
therefore, studied every means to get possession of that 
deed, and had brought thlags to a train by which he 
hoped to succeed, when all at once the baron was cut 
off suddenly by one of those paralytic shocks so com- 
mon of late years, and died in the sixty-fourth year ofj 
his age. 

Lord Archibald had then no other resource than to 
send a female dependent of his, a Miss Aymers, on 
whose knavish acuteness he had full reliance— having 
experienced it to his cost— with a grand recommenda- 
tion as a fit person for laying out and decorating the 
dead. Her services were readily accepted, and the ba- 
ron having died in his elbow chair, and Miss Aymers 
gotten her cue, she instantly got hold of the will, and 
concealed it in her bosom. But Mr. Sholto’s mother 
arriving with an official person, they locked the door, 
^put seal on the bureau and drawers, and read a] warrant 
for searching every person present before one of them 
left the room. Thus circumstanced, Miss Aymers had 
no othei shift than uf slip the deed into the eofito, 
among the wood shavings with which it was filled.— 
She hardly hoped to succeed, but so anick was her 
motion, and so natural and simple her demeanor, that 
no eye beheld her. The old lady being particularly 
jealous of her, as suspecting whence she came, strip- 
ped her naked, and searched her with her own hands 
but found nothing. 

Miss Aymers returned to her protector with the Hews 
of Iter success, but he lay on a bed of nettles till the 
funeral was over; and even then though oo will was 
fount), and he fell heir to all the heritable property, he 
felt ill at ease, and seta private watch over the burial- 
place night and day, on pretence of some fears that his 
old relative's body might be exhumed. 

A consHlorabie time eiopscu, ami tiicre naving been 
no appearance of any person meddling with the tomb. 
Lor? Archibald had given his watchers orders to dis- 
continue their attendance on auchaday,butf>eforethat 
day came, he was astounded at hearing that Shota had 
been 9 een prying narrowly about the tomb, opening 
the iron door, surveying the grave, and then look- 
ing all about as if to discover some place of conceal- 
ment, and, finally, that he had conveyed mattocks by 
night and concealed them artfully within the iron rail- 
ing. 

Lord Archibald was then sure that all was net as it 
should be, and took his mistress severely to task for 
betraying his secret. She denied it, first #ith tears, 
fend afterwards with rage, and they parted in the worst 
of terms; for he naturally supposed that no other could 
tears divulged the secret but herself, and bet infidelity 
cut him to the heart, and in particular her having be- 
trayed his guilt to such a low blackguard as he account- 
ed h is cousin Sholto to be. 

> The night following the discovery of th# mattocks, 
Lord Archibald placed a witch of four men, all at 
equal distances around the tomb, with long speaking 
trumpets, with which they could whisper to one ‘ ano- 
ther; and the men had orders, if any attempt was made 
to exhume the body, that they were to suffer them to 
proceed until they came to the inner bier, or Wooden 
coffin, but by no means to suffertheaggrossorotobpen 
.that, but ts Seise them and convey them to prison. — 
The men executed their orders to a tittle; but not be- 
ing able to see from behind the railing, the precise 
moment that they came to the inner coffin, one of them 
crept in at the door, and round behind the heap of | 
mould, where sotting by his head, suite unpsrceived, 
he Watched all their motions, and neard every word 
thsfc passed. Then when they began to unscrew the 
obffin lid, frbm some waggish impulse he gave a sharp 
rap with'his trumpet on the coffin; afterwards as they 
Were again bbginning to proceed, he thrust the mouth 
of his trampel as deep down into the grave atthe head 
of the set!© as he could, and spooking from amongst 
the mould, he demanded, ‘Who’s there? What fo 
you waqt?’ 


This was too much even for the bold and determin- 
ed heart of Sholto to stand, he sprang from the grave, 
and was instantly seised by three strong men, pinion- 
ed and conveyed to prison. Honest Andrew was seiz- 
ed lying in the depths of the grave as doseribed, and 
knew nothing abput Mr. Sholto’s seizure, nor indeed 
about any thing save that he had been seized by the 
dead man, his old roaster, who had with a supernatural 
strength dragged him away to prison. 

No sooner were the aggressors fairly lodged in the 
| jail, than Lord Archibald despatched two watchers to 
keep nigh to the open grave till day, but neither to 
touch aught themselves, or suffer the least intrusion. 
The meu went well armed, but strange to say, at their 
very first entrance within the church-yard, they per- 
ceived something approaching them. The morning 
was excessively, dark, but straight from the open grave 
there ascended a tall, pale, ghost-like figure, covered 
with pale light, and from which issued a smell of brim- 
stone perfectly suffocating. The men’s senses were 
totally benumbed. In language quite inarticulate, they 
challenged it, charging it to staw and speak, bnt it 
came gliding on towards them. They fired a pistol at 
it, but it came gliding on. They could stand it no lon- 
ger; but turning, they fled with precipitation the ghost 
pursuing them till they took refiige in a tavern. Af- 
ter fortifying their hearts well with spirits, and loading 
their pistols anew, they sallied forth once more before 
the break of day, but saw nothing, and before the sun 
rising, great numbers of the citizens had *artived, the 
word having spread oversight from the council cham- 
ber, or rather the watch house. But the two guards 
•offered no person to come within the iron railing, un- 
til the arrival of Lord Archibald, with the church-offi- 
cers, and other official people: when, to the utter con- 
sternation of all who had heard Andrew’s extraordina- 
ry narrative before the judge of the night, it was found 
that the lid of the coffin was splintered in two, lying 
I oo 96 above, and the corpse up and away, grave clothes 
and altogether. There was nothing left but the wood 
shavings, and a part of them were lying ia the line from 
the grave to the gate, which the dead man had shaken 
from him in his struggle with Andrew. So the mul- 
titude said, and so they thought, for what else could 
[they think, as the watchman who deceived Andrew, 
and sei™* ki"* •» the grave, thought proper to keep 
his experiment a secret, in order to frighten and aston- 
ish the people the more. Indeed, there was none that 
made a greater stir about it thin himself. In conse- 
quence of all this, the bruit got abroad that Mr. Shol- 
to Douglas and his humble friend, Andrew Cranston, 
had gone forth by night to take the body of the late 
baron from the tomb, in order to ask him some ques- 
tions about a will, they having had iutimation that he 
was buried alive; but that, on their opening hie snug 
iron chest, he got into such a rage that he cursed and 
swore at them; and when they would not desist, he split 
the coffin with his fist, sprung out and seized Andrew 
by the throat, groflffing him in the grave. That he 
then took him away, and pushed him into the watch- 
house; where he left him to justice, and ran off and 
Ml himself, for fear that they might bury him alive 
again. 

Andrew made oath to the truth of this, so it could 
oot be oontradicted. Philosophers winked and shook 
the head; tradesmen, at first hearing it, scratched theirj 
elbows, hitched and laughed, but, by degrees, as the 
facts came out, one by one, the pupils of their eyes 
where enlarged, and they generally exclaimed that the 
like of it never was hoatu of>in any hind. Such was 
the story that got aboard, andiiae continued as a tradi- 
tionary story to this dliy; and it it so good a story, and 
so perfectly ridiculous, that it is a pity either to add 
to or diminish it. But we story-tellers, in • oar eager- 
ness to trace the real course of natural events, often 
spoil the story, both to ourselves and others. And as 
I know more about it, I aroobliged to tell the truth. 

Id the meantime, Lord Archibald wae chagrined, 
beyond measure, at the loss of the will, not doubting 
that it was fallen into the hands of bis opponent; for 
though it was manifest that he and Andrew bad not 
got it, vet who else could have .removed it, as well as 
tne body, save some one m his interest? He soon be- 
gan to suspect Miss Aymers, the only person alive pos- 
sessed of the secret; arid grievously did he repent his 
accusation of her, and the parting with her on such 
bad tetmS, knowing that the revenge of an insulted mis- 
tress eras beydnd cskmlstioa. The (test thing, there*, 
five, that he did, was to go nod implore her forgive- 


ness, and a renewal of their former confidence, but she 
spurned him from her in the highest disdain, refusing 
all intercourse with him for ever. 

This being the last blow to Lord Archibald’s hope* 
of retaining either the estate or his reputation, he wait- 
ed on Mr. Sholto, and astonished him by a proposal 
to halve his uncle’s estate with him, stating, that hi» 
conscience has checked him for keeping possession of 
the whole, being convinced that his late uncle had in- 
tended leaving him a part. Sholto expressed the ut- 
most gratitude for his relation’s generous tesolve, say- 
ing he never thought to be so much beholden to man. 
But Sholto was still more astonished when he insisted 
on the transfer being made immediately, and the resi- 
due being secured te himself, by the signature of Shol ' 
to, the nearest blood relation of the deceased. 

Sholto could not understand this, hut made no ob~ 
jections to the arrangement. However, men of busi-”* 
ness could not be had on the instant, and the transac- 
tion was postponed to a future day. The estate was 
parted by nrbeters; and every thing wa 9 arranged for 
the final transaction to the satisfaction of all parties; 
when one morning, just as Sholto was setting out for 
the ratification of the treaty, a modest sly-looking 
young man called, and requested to speak with Mr. 
Sholto before he went away. ‘Well, what is it, sir? 

A message from Mr. Marginer 1 suppose?’ 

‘No, sir it is a messagefrom a very different person- 
age. Pray, do you know what has become of your 
uncle the baron?’ 

‘What do you mean by such a question? Why, I 
know that he died and was buried, and that his body 
was nefariously and most unaccountably taken front 
the tomb.’ 

‘Are you sure of that, sir;’ 

‘As sure as ocular dsmonstraiion and reason cam 
make me.* 

‘Well, sir, I have only to tell you, that you are mis- 
taken. Is it not possible, think you that the dead cars 
live again?’ 

‘Yes, at the Resurrection, but not tiil then. I know* 
that the souls of the dead live in unknown and unex- 
plored regions, but the body of my uncle saw corrup- 
tion, and cannot live again till the last day.’ 

‘Well, sir, I understand t* ere is something that yoir 
should have had of him, knd of which you nave been 
deprived, not through any intention of his. What 
will you give me, and 1 will instantly bring you to the 
speech of him.’ 

‘Stranger, you are either mocking me, or you are 
mad. I would not go to the speech ofhim to be king 
of the realm. Who would make another. Soul of' 
me, and take me to speak to demons in human shape?* 

‘I am quite serious, Mr. Sholto; fora proper temv-> 
Deration I will take you to the speech of him; and. 
moreover, I will ensure to you the document from his 
own hand, that will ensure your right and title to the 
whole of h» estate, heritable and personal.’ 

‘No, no, 1 will have nothing to do with either you* 
or him, I will venture upon no experiment so revolting. 
Bring me the documert yru^self, and yoor reward* 
shall be liberal. Then 1 shall believe you, but at pres* 
ent your proposal is to me incomprehensible.’ 

•I again assure you, that I am perfectly serious.— 
And as no man alive can procure you that document 
save myself, give me a bond on his estate for five thou- 
sand pounds, and the will shall be yours. Only yotx 
are to come or send, and receive it from his own hand, 1 
and see him once more face to face, Some word may.' 
aecbmprtny it, which is nnmeet for me. to hear. I pray 
you go. It is requisite you should. Only I must first 
have a bond of you for five thousand pounds, and the 
property is yours.’ 

‘Why that I would not grudge, for I have this day 
to sign-away five times that sum to secure the rest.— 
Take my man with you. Bring me the will, and' 
your request shall be granted.’ He rang the bell, and 
Andrew entered. ‘Andrew; this gentleman knows, it 
appear?,, where my dead uncle is lying concealed. Ho 
wants to send the will, and some particular word to me. 
Will you be so good as to go with the man and fetch* 
both?’ 

‘Gang ytrarsell, Mr. Sholto; for me, I wadrfS gang 
for the hale warld. The moment that he clappit hio. 
een on me, he wad flee at my thrapple, an* down wv’ 
me, an’ then take me by the neck ower Iris shouther, 
an* aff to the watch house prison wi r me: I kend aye* 
ho was up an’ leevin. But his maun surely by nn ut^ 
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fcarthly unnatural kind of life. Where is the auM vil- 
lien ? 

* Where God will. Go with me; and you shall see 
him, and receive the deed signed and sealed from his 
own hand. It is a pity to throw away such a fortune 
through mere cowardice.* 

4 It is that. Shall I meet him in fair daylight, and 
in company?* 

4 I shall go with you, if you desire it; no— others; 
may.* 

‘Aye, ye maun hae another ane, for he has mair nor 
the strenght o’twa men sin, he dee*d. Let me hae 
twa stout fallows me’ an* I’ll venture for my master’s 
sake an* ray ain. i never was frightitin open daylight 
yet.* 

Away went Andrew on his perilous expedition, while 
Sholto kept out of the way, and did not go to ratify 
the grievous bargain With Lori Archibald, uni 1 he 
saw what would be the issue of this mad adventure : — 
One messenger arrived after another for him, and he 
was no where to be found. And although he suspect- 
ed the stranger’s message to be all a trick, in order to 
play off some foolery upon him, for which reason he 
kept aloof, yet at times there was a seriousness iu the 
young mau's manner, that left an impression of his 
sincerity. 

In the course of two hours Andrew returned, so 
changed in every feature, that no person could have 
known him. His eyes were open, and would not .wink, 
and his mouth wide open, while the power to shut it 
remained not with him. But he held the will firm 
grasped in his hand, signed and sealed, and all correct. 
He was supported by the stranger, who also appeared 
greatly agitated. Sholto signed the bond cheerfully, 
which was indue time honored — took possession of 
the baron’s whole property without opposition, and 
Lord Archibald relired to Switzerland. 

But now for the unparelled recovery ef this famous 
drcument; and though there never was a more lying- 
like story than the one told by Andrew Cranston, he 
ret brought substantial proofs with him of its correct- 
ness. And it is believed that, barring a little exaggera- 
tion of his prowess, it is mostly conformable to truth. 
We must have the relation ia Andrew’s own words. 

‘We had nac sooner left Aur house, than the chap 
turn'd thougbtfu’ an* gae owcr speaking, an’ I jealous- 
ed he was turnin’ frightit an* that some awfu* an* trem- 
endous encounter lay afore us. Still it was daylight, 
an* l thought itcouldna be waur that time than it had 
been afore in the grave; so on I ventured. We ca’d 
at a doctor o’ physic’s shop for an assistant. The lad 
was sweet sweer to gang, an* made many objections 
that I couldna hear, but 1 thought I heard them speak 
about ‘Winding his een,* sae I laid my lugs i’ my neck 
an* said daetbing. Weel, on, on, on, we gangs, till 
we came foment the head o’ the Kirk Wynd when the 
chap turns to me wi* a pale face an* a quiverin’ lip, an’ 
hesnys tome, — ‘Andrew Cranston,* says he, ‘ye maun 
a’lew us »o tie up yonr een’ heie, (eyes I believe he 
ca’d them, but that’s a’ ane) ‘What for that, an* it be 
your will, sir,* says I. Why, the poor old barou has 
gat such afright at being buried alive,* said he, ‘that 
no othev impression haunts his spirit but that of being 
buried alive again. And if you were to find out the 
place of his concealment, it would put him so mad, 
that all attempts to recover the will would prove inef- 
fectual.* 

* ‘He’s a queer chap,’ said 1, 1 for a madder man I 
never saw than he was when wakened out o’ the grave; 
an’ wha wad think he wad be sea terrified to gang into 
it again? — Gudeqess gude us, is he just like other lee- 
vin* mortal men, afier lying sae laug i’ the grave?’ 

44 4 Why, he is both a living man and a dead man, An- 
drew; or, rather, he is neither a living man nor a dead 
coe,but something between them. You have a — 
strange sight to see— a dead body inhabited by a living 
spirit. 

4 I dinna care suppose ye do tie np my een*, says I. 
4 an’ be sure ye dinna take the bandage off again till 
we come back to thiehit, or else I will find out the place 
where he is.* Accordingly, they tied up my een that 
I coul Jna see a stime, an* we turns hereaway, and therea- 
way. I kendna where, till at length ae lock gangs wi’ a 
grevt jangle, an’ then l began to find a damp-dead 
sra 11 waur than a grave. Mercy on us! where are we 
raim how, thinks I to myself, and I began rather to 
tfruw back. I’!l not gang ane other st*p,’ says I, ‘till I 

where I am. 


‘It was an unlucky saying, for that moment the ras- 
cal slipped the bandage off my een, an’ where I was I 
never will ken till the day of judgement. There were 
dead skeletons standing a’ around me, wi* no ae pickin’ 
o’ flesh on their bans. There een were a* out, an’ 
uaetbin but holes where there noses an* mouths should 
hae been. My flesh turned canid, and my blood fritze 
in my heart, an’ I hadna power to advance a step.— 
‘Como on, come on, Andrew,’ says the chap, for the’e 
was nane but ane wi* me then. Come on. See, hers 
up here.’ 

‘1 lookit as weel rs I was able, |an* in trath I saw 
the Baronat the upper end of that frightsoms place, 
standing a fearsome sight indeed. He had a white 
winding sheet about him, and his face was as white as 
the sheet. Een, lips, an’ cheeks, were a* o* the same 
dead wan Color. He was still nothing but a corpse— 
a cauld, lifeless corpse — but ye held up the will in his 
right hand, and began speaking to me in a dead mail's 
voice. My heart could stand nae’ mair. The chap 
pushed my forret— and I shot backward— till-seeing 
that I was comin in contac wi’ the miraculous leevin’ 
corpse— I faintit — faintit clean away; but I heard aye 
his awsome voise soundin’ i* the lugs o’ my soul, though 
ray body was nae better nor that of the dead man. 

Weel I can tell you nae mair; for when I came to 
myself, I mas lying in another house an’ some doctors 
standin’ round me wi* their lances an* knives in theii 
hands, glowrin* like chaps catched in an ill-turn; an* 
l’am aye convinced to this day, that they were either 
gaun to mak' a skeleton o’ me or a leevin* corpse.— 
However, I brought hame the will safe in my noive, 
that has made my master a man. I bought it dear first 
aod last, but, 1 hae nae reason to rue what I did. 

Now this story is true, but again needs explanation. 
But is it not a pity to explain away so good and so ridi- 
culous a story, which was Solemnly believed by the 
principal actor? All that I choose to tell you is this: 
the young man who received the <£5000 was a surgeon 
and apothecary; the betrothed sweetheart, and shortly 
afterwards the husband of Miss Sally Aymers, who, it 
will be remembered, was an offended girl, of great 
shrewdness and activity. This is the main cue to the 
story; and after this, if any gentleman in Britain or her 
ooUoi*« (1 except Ireland) 'Wifi explain to me perfect- 
ly, how every circumstance was effected, I shall be in 
his debt for the best bowl of whisk ey-toddy ever was 
drunk. And if any lady do it, I shall be in hers for a 
sang. 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Richmond Compiler. 

(t/**We bike from the New York Signal, the fol- 
lowing memoir of a distinguished Comedian who was 
in our city a few weeks since, entertaining our play- 
goers with his excelent performances in comedy. He 
was a favorite with the Richmond audience in the 
days of Gilfert, in another department of the drama, 
that of tragedy. This brief memoir, we doubt not, 
will be pursuid by many friends of the subject of it in 
this city : 

MEMOIR OF HENRY J. FINN. 

Among the passengers in the Lexington, whose 
loss we deplore, the public at large are perhaps best 
acquainted with the natpe and features of Henry J. 
Finn. As an actor he was gifled with true genius.— 
His comic power were, we think, equalled by those 
of no living comic performer. The spontaneous 
flashes of wit and merriment which sparkled thro’ all 
his personations, gave them a peculiar zest. Although 
a native of this city, we do not think he was ever fully 
appreciated here. In Boston he has been the para- 
mount favorite of the theatto going public for the fif- 
teen years. His representations of Beau Shatterly, 
Philip Garbois, Sir Pieter Teazle, Bob Logic, Paul 
Shack, Monsieur Jacques, with fifty other difficult 
parts, will long' live in the memories of thousands of 
delighted auditors. His unfailing buoyancy of dispo- 
sition, his prompt and happy bnmor, his general intel- 
ligence and well cultivated talents, and united to his 
sterling worth and gentlemanly demeanor, renders! 
him a most agreeable companion in social ijjfe, and 
justly endeared him to many friends. 

Poor Finn! It was but Monday last that we saw 


4 


him in the vigor of his genial prime, full of vivacity 
and gayety of heart. He had been prosperous in his 
Southern Tour, and spoke with a tone^of joyful antici- 
pation of his return to his wife and ohildren, at his 
country seat at Newport, where he would enjoy his 
literary leisure for the balance ol the season. Aryl 
he proffered us, his kind services and promised to 
write us, aud send us the result of his first meditations. 

The current of his thoughts seemed to sparkle oil 
brightly to the last, aod he parted from us with a jest 
on his lip, and promised to show us the sports of New- 
port in the summer. Alas.’ 


44 Et nunc, sub undfo ocean i, 
Procul ab amici*, 
ItnrnUura morte quiescit ?** 


We have said that Mr. Finn was bom in the city of 
New York. It must have been about forty years ago. 

At an early age, as we learn from an account pub- 
lished some years since, in a Boston paper, he was 
sent to the Academy at Hackensack, then in high repute, 
under Mr. Trnphagen; after that to the Latin School,’ 
in Newark Academy, kept by Finley, and from thence, 
to Princeton College; he was then placed in the office, 
and became a student of Thomas Phoenix, Esq. late 
District Attorney of New York, where he remained 
three years, He was then sent for by an uncle in Eng- 
land, who was in affluence; he embarked with his 
mother in a vessel called the Esther Liudo, which foun- 
dered on her passage. The passengers aud crew took 
to the boats, and where picked up by a ship bound for 
Holland, and landed at Falmouth. Even thus early 
in life, did Finn experience a foretaste of the awful 
fate which was to terminate his career! 

| He arrived in London. The novelties and allure- 
ments that surrounded him, led him to disregard the 
strict injunctions of his uncle, and as the youth chose 
to indulge his notions of Yankee independence, he 
was, as they say in England, cut off with a shilling.— 
He then turned his attention to the stage for a support, 
and appeared in subordinate characters atthcllaymar- 
ket Theatre. 

A late number of the London New Monthly Maga 
zine, conducted by Theodore Hook, says, in a notice, 
of a piece called “The Sleep Walker,” that “owin* 
to the excellent acting of Mr. Jones and Mr. Finn in 
the little part of Thomas, it was the most successful 
piece of the season; so -that even in his first attempt 
and in a trifling character, he gave promise of reach- 
ing the reputation he has since acquired. Afier this 
he took to the tragic line, and continued it np to the 
time of his arrival in Boston, where he became con- 
vinced that he had mistaken his forte, and though his 
tragedy might be good, his comedy was far superior. 
So he gave upGloster, Shylock and Macduff, for Paul 
Pry, Mawworm, and Dr Ollnpnd. 

Finn’s versatility was as extraordinary off the stage 
as on it. He could paint miniature? very beautifully, 
as also landscapes and portraits in oil. Some of his, 
caricatures are remarkably clever. As a writer he 
possessed talents of a highly respectable order. Ilis 
comic songs are among the most ingenuous specimens 
of the kind in the language. He was master of a pure 
English prose style, has lefi a MS tragedy in blank 
verse, founded, if we recollect aright, on the story of 
Joan of Arc. He at one time owned and edited the 
Savannah Georgian, and w as one of the principal orig- 
inators of the N. O. Picayune. He has written comic 
annuals, comic almanacs and* c6mic songs by the do- 
zens, and has always been quite successful in many 
productions of a graver cast. During the great spec- 
ulating mania of ’36 and ’37, he launched somewhat 
extensively into purchases of stocks, whereby he made 
inroads upon the very handsome property he had ac- 
cumulated by his industry. Enough, however, was 
saved to secure him and his family a liberal compet- 
ence, He leaves a wife and five children, who will de- 
plore in him the true and devoted husband and the 
ever affectionate father. 

In all his relations of life, Mr. Finn was irreproach- 
able, Few men have lived more blameless lives or 
won .oore cnrral • s‘epm and respect. We have dons 
iinpon'cct justice ro his character in thi9 brief and 
hrrr< ‘vi sUetr.’ Honor Jo ids memory ! His Iqss will 
w -i v .dim *!i>»nsliine. id DM'y a heart, which was wont 
to < : h plensuraMc anticipation at the sound of 

his over welcome voice. 
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take the Square for your guide, in the matter, and we 
3 hall be satisfied. 


(E^In our list of the Officers of the Grand Chapter, 
of last week, we inadvertently omitted the name ol 
the Rev. Salem Town, of Cayuga, as Grand Chap- 
lain. 


Important Discovert. — A gentleman in Georgia, 
has received a letter from Paris, in which it is stated, 
that a chemist has obtained from the French Govern- 
ment, a patent, for the discovery ofa process by which 
whale Oil is perfectly purified and disinfected. Some 
ofthisoil, thus purified and disinfected, has been tried 
byseveral manufactures of cloth and soap, with com- 
plete success. By these experiments it has been prov- 
ed, that whale oil, thus purified by the process in ques- 
tion, can be employed with equal success as OJive oil, in 
all kinds of manufactures, as well as for lamps, being 
superior to all other oil hitherto used for this purpose 


Oratory— Mr. Whitney.— This gentlefnan’s ef- 
forts on Saturday evening Inst were very fine, and from 
all quarters, wo hear him spoken of in lauditory terms 
u Ay, laugh ye fiends : I feel tho truth ; 

Your talk is done— I’m mad ! I’m m&d ! 

is the perioration to one of the most pathetic appeals to 
one’s sensibility, in the language ; and however trivial 
may appear this sentence, yet Mr. W.’s utteiance ofit, 
more clearly discovered to the spectator, the sensations 
of his bosom, than could the raostlabored^description. 

We were much pleased with his delineations of Shy 
lock and Richard 3d. Ilis delivery of the celebrated 
soliloquy in thefiist act of tho latter, reminded ua for- 
cibly of the “imraoital Booth and Kean." We should 
think that characters of this sort, were more congenial 
to tho genius of Mr. W. than the delineation of the 
minute passions of the human .mind; where energy ofj 
action, and delivery is required, he is particularly suc- 
cessful. To any one who saw his Shylock and Rich- 
ard, this will be appare nt. A friend who sat on the 

bench with us, and who is conversant with the manner j ^ Verplanck’s point, some days since a man was 
ofM’Duffie an l Preston, pronounced his imitations of K ur i e d forty feet deep, under a mass of wall and earth 
these Celebrated Senators, as being perfect. s 


The Exploring Expedition .—A letter from Commo- 
dore Wilkes to the Navy Department, published in the 
Globe of Tuesday last, gives a further report of the 
operations of the Exploring Expedition. Several new 
islands, not laid down in the charts, have been discov- 
ered and named ; others, erroneously marked, have been 
carefully surveyed, and their situations defined. Of| 
others, which have a place in the charts, no traces 
were discovered. The commandet belives he ha9 car- 
ried into effect most fully all the instructions of the 
Navy Department. 


The following extract ofa !e;ter from a Br.and Com. 
of Lou'aville, Ky. who ranks high in our Institution, we 
publish as a gratifying evidence, that our humble ef- 
forts meet the approbation of our brethren in various 
parts of the country. No State in the Union has ad- 
hered stronger to the principles of the Institution, than 
Kentucky : and iu no part of the Uuion, have the ef- 
forts of the fraternity been crowned with more flatter- 
ing success ihan in that State. However, even in our 
State, we have cause lor thankfulness : if the Antis,’ 
have in «t measure thrown down our Temple, the brick 
and mortar is still left out of which we can real it a 
third time:— 

“i?r. L . G. Hoffman . — I received a few days since a 
copy of the American Masonic Register and am rejoic- 
ed to see the prospect brightening for the revival of our 
ancient Institution in your State through the instru- 
mentality of the press, devoted weekly to the exhibi- 
tion of our principles to the world at large and by this 
means gradually removing the prejudices of the unin- 
itiated fanatic. I have been long convinced that a pa- 
per of this sort wa9 needed and am not a little gratified 
to see the work begun which if properly conducted 
must be productive oflasting benefits to the fraternity, 
and from the recommendations accompanying your 
proposals, although stranger to you I am satisfied that 
this will be the case.” 


We are happy in being informed that Mr. W. will 
deliver a second lecture the ensuing week. All who 
wish to see the manner of Clay, M’Duffie, Preston, 
Forrest, M’Crcaly, perfectly hit off, will then 

have an opportunity. 


by the falling of the wall ofa well which was in progres 3 
of construction on the premises of S. H. Mills, Esq. 
It was 24 hours before the neighbors succeeded in 
rescuing him, and, strange to say, he was still alive 
and but little hurt. 


The New York Sun in speaking of the present hard 
rimes ; add the prospects of business in that city the 
coming season, holds the following sensible remarks : j 
“No doubt seme people will continue to talk ofdistress. 
It is the theme upn which broken down speculators 
delight to dwell — their only “comfort by day and song 
in the night.” But the wealth and the trade of this 
great country can no more be distressed out of exist- 
ence than the water can be distressed out of the ocean. 
There is an abundance of produce in the country — it 
will find its way to market— it will be bought— and cur- 
rency or no currency— distress or no distress— trade* 
the process of exchanging commodities will go on.— 
The failure of every merchant in New York could not 
stop it— other men would supply their places, and as 
faf as the business of this city is concerned, they 
would scarcely be missed. Prices *tnay fall— they 
ought to fall— and speculators may groan,, but business 
will force its way along in obedience to the natural and 
immutable laws of trade.” 


Very Cold.— The New York Observer says, that 
a young lady was frozen to death while riding in a 
sleigh, in company with a young gentleman who was 
taking her to a ball, some twenty miles. The young 
gentleman did not discover her situation until they 
arrived at their place of destination ! Rather tough< 


A New York paper, states that Robert Lennox, esq 
who recently died in that city, has left an estate esti- 
mated to be worth three milfioo of dollars. He was 
supposed to have been the richest man in the city ofj 
New- York, with the exception of Johu Jacob Astor. 


(J y* A Southern Subscriber wishes us to state what 
kind of money can he transmitted inpayment for our 
paper. This subject puzzles us as much as it does 
him; Any money that is not over six or eight per 
cent, in New York, will be received, provided it is 
free of postage, which can be done through a post 
master. We hope, that as our friends see the difficul- 
ty under which we labor, that they will make their in- 
dividual subscriptions amount to at least Jive, when we 
will pocket any depreciation, in funds, provided it is 
not in “ wild cat'* or.“ coon skineS* The extreme low 
price of our paper, makes depreciation, in any shape 
Jrortheipome and we only say to our southern friends, 


Production of Salt at Onondaga . — According to the 
Annual Report of the Superintendent of the Onondaga 
Salt Springs, the quantity of salt made last year, was 
2.864,718 bushels, being 289,686 bushels more than in 
1838. The amount of duty collected at 6 cents per 
bushel, was $171,885. 


To Correspondents . —We have several favors on hand 
which ahall be^atteuded to. 


The following Brethren were elected officers, ofj 
Mount Moriah Lodge, No. 106, held at Louisville, 
Ky., on St. John?s Day, Dec/ 27, 1839. 

Thomas J. Welby, W. Master. 

Charles Tilden, S. Warden. 

F. F. Parmell, J. Warden. 

David T. Hardin, Treas. 

Isaac Cromie, Sec’y 
James V. M’Burnle, Sen. Deacon. 

W. C. Teiry, Jun’r. Deacon. 

A. D. Ehrich, S. & Tyler, 

Louisville, Feb. 3, 5840. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

An Interesting Trial took place in Bo3tou last week, 
nwhich aMis3 Abigail R. Gray was plaintiff, and 
Robert Harley, a drygoods dealer, was defendant. — » 
The action was for slander — the defendant having ac- 
cused the fair plaintiff with having stolen from his 
countera lace cape. The case was submitted to the 
jury on Friday evening, and on Saturday morning 
they met for deliberation, and decided to return a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff. Tho damages claimed in the 
writ were only seventy dollars thievery low sura being 
named, as stated by the plantifTs counsell to show that 
the object of the suit was noi money, but merely to 
prove the falsity of the charge made by defendant. 

From the evidence offered by the plantiff, it ap- 
peared that on the 22d day of June last, in the evening 
she, with two other females, went into the store of the 
defendant for the purpose of making purchases by one 
of the party. While there, one of the clerks, named 
Foster, told the defendant that he believed Miss Gray 
had taken a muslin cape; and as they were leaving the 
shop, the defendant requested to speak with her, and 
charged her with stealing the cape. After some coil* 
versation, in which she requested that her father might 
be sent for, she took off her shawl, which the defendant 
shook and threw at her, telling her she had better go 
home. She asked him if he was satisfied* and he said 
he was not. She then requested to be searched more 
thoroughly, which he declined doing, but said his sis- * 
ter might do so. The plaintiff then submitted to r 
search, and nothing was found. During the search 
she burst into tears, and, on arriving home, was in great 
distress the whole night. 

Subsequent'y the ph intiff called with her father on 
the defendant, when he reiterated that he believed that 
she stole the cape; and that if he had ini mediately taken 
her away from the counter be would have found it op- 
on her. Before this action was brought, efforts were 
made, as testified by the plaintiffs father, to induce the 
defendant to acknowledge his error, but be refused, 
sayiug that he believed the charge was true. He, how^ 
ever, requested the daughter to sign a paper, agreeing 
not to let the affair be known, and then he would pay 
the expenses, saying that he had settled many lib* co- 
ses in the same way, and that be had detected many 
of the most respectable ladies in the city pilfering, and 
bad compromised the matter, and thought none the 
worse of them; and that if he should expose some la- 
dies in the city, he would separate man and wife. , 

The ground taken iu defence was. that the charge 
of stealing was true, and the defendant offered the test* 
mony of his clerk, who swore, that he saw the plaintiff 
slily rolling up a cape and drawing it towards her; that 
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she turned towards him in such a manner as to hide 
her right hand, with which she wa$ rolling the cape; 
that he then saw behind her the motion of her right el- 
how, by which it seemed that she put her hand under 
her cloak, and when she turned she had nothing in 
either hand and the cape was gone. He then mention- 
ed his suspicions to Mr. Harley. It was also in ev- 
denee that a cape was subseqtient’y found between two 
boxes on the counter. 

In regard to the testimony of Foster, he was contra- 
dicted in several particulars by the other witnesses, and 
the plaintiff's Counsel took the ground that he was not 
to be believed at all ; that he first originated this trouble 
lind repeatedly expressed sorrow for it, and said that 
he did ^pt believe the plaintiff took the cape; and that, 
when hq. first became clerk in the store he was prdtnis- 
cd one dollar for every thief he detected. 

We should imagine that after such an exposition 
and result, the gallant hero of the counter would be 
glad could he “expunge” the whole proceeding from 
his history, and from the memories of his fellow citi- 
zens. We fancy he could be “bought out cheap about 
these days, and no great amount exacted for the ‘igood 
will” ofhisstorfe in the bargain. 


A romantic ease of vilLany is related in the N. O* Pica- 
yune of the 25th ult, as having recently occurred in 
that city. The facts are given as follows: 

A short time since a gentleman and his wife arrived 
in this city, and put up at one of our fashionable boar- 
ding houses. The utmpst connubial harmony seemed 
to exist between them, which throws the more interest 
and mystery over the circumstances that follow. The 
husband soon after his arrival was called from the city 
on business and anticipating an immediate return, the 
wife remained behind. Her beauty was of that luxu- 
rious order rather appertaining to the robust than the 
sylph like. lie,* figure bestoke health, her counte- 
nance innocence. Some days rolled by and no intel- 


Sing Sing State Prison , — From the annual Report 
of the Inspectors of this prison, it appears that the 
receipts during the last year have been $246 47 less 
than the expenditures In the latter, however, are 
included $3,437 34 paid for transporting convicts from 
various places to. the prison, and $3,084 67 for building 
materials for female prison. 

The number of convicts on the 30th of September 
last, was 803, being a decrease of Q7 in the course of a 
year. Forty three of the convicts are females. The 
number of convicts received during the y^ar is 194 
male^ and 15 females; the number discharged, 246, viz 
181 by expiration of sentence, 27 by executive pardon, 
34 by death, and 1 by escape. It is remarked as an en- 
couraging fact that of all the females discharged from 
the prison from the beginning, not one has returned. 

Of the 762 male convicts in prisou on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 49 were in the stone cutter's shop, 122 in the 
copper nail boot shop, 38 iu brass saddlery do, 33 in 
hatter’s shop, 139 in cooper’s, 42 in hoot arid shoe 
shop, GO engaged quarrying, 31 in tool-maker’s shop, 
38 in lock and smith shop, 35 in sealot’s weave-shop, 
175 in weaving, and 43 in other employments. 


Another Caution. — A couple of days since two 
clerks of Mr. Wampole, at Trenton, N. J., came near 
losing their lives in the following manner. They took 
up into their room a furnace of charcoal for the pur- 
pose of dressing by. The roam, being closed, was 
soon filled with the carbonic fumes, which operated 
very severely upon one of the clerks ; the other also 
was affected, hut not so much so as to prevent His go- 
ing to the door and calling- for assistance. *T*he first 
one was found laboring under vertigr, dizziness, and 
was entirely senseless. Had it not been - for timely 
assistance, he undoubtedly would have perished. As.it 
was, he suffered much from the after effects. 


Sub Marine Explorer. — Mr. Taylor, who may 
well sustain the above appellation, was at Lowell last 
week, and descended into the Concord River, under 
t . , , the ice, and placed a charge of about twelve pounds of | 

hgence was received fronuhe.husband. At length a 'powder, throwing a body of ice of a surface of three to 
•Granger called at the boarding house, bringing a letter four rods, and two feet in thtoknoss, from 300 to 500 
to the anxious wife from her absent partner. The let- if cet In t he air. The surface of ice broken or cracked 
ter represented to the lady that her husband, being <le- 1 wns three times greater than that thrown up from the 
tamed by the business which tbok him away, wished river. '* * •* V 

her to come to him immediately under the protection ___ 

of the bearer. Her preparations .were accordingly . .. r 

unde, fier own and her husband’s baggage safely pack- Every snceed.ng day finishes some new fact ofj 
cd and conveyed to the steamboat, and the lady depart- 'f ainful 'Merest ^connected w.th the burn m* of the 
ed with the supposed friend of her husband. This is T t exi ' ,GT0 *- , Mr ; Frunze Comedian, resided near 
- - Newport, R. J. whore he has left a large and interes- 

ting family. His body, buoyed up by a Lite Preser- 
ver, was found one hundred and fifty miles from the 
the scene of conflagratirmp anil near the “Hortoe” to 
which he was hastening! i 


Stephen Burroughs, whose name is familiar to all 
Americans, died tit Three Rivers, LowerCanada, on 
the 23d of January. He was a native of Massachu- 
setts. He visited this State during the last summer 
and attracted the eye of curiosity on Steam-Boats, at 
Hotels, 6c c. 

~ 

05 s " A Mr. Owen Downey, an elderly man, while 
eating supper in a public house in Wilmington, Del., 
choaked h imself to death by attempting to swallow a 
bit of steak two inches square. 


0 Cf* Mr. William Carson, a merchant of Chilicothe; 
Ohio, was thrown from his* buggy last week by which 
his skuH wa9 fractured, a piece offence penetrating it, 
causing immediate death- 


the last known of the lady, the baggage, or the bearer 
oft.hc letter. 

A day or two sines the husband returned, and hnst- 
enel to embrace his wife at the boarding houso where 
he had left her. No open, arips were ti e e to receive 
him, no glam e of affection,- iiq gentle caress, no bag 
gage. He of course was told the circumstances con- 
nected with his lady’s departure. He had written no 
letter, he had commissioned no friend, and his distress 
may be conceived by. those who know the joys of do 
uieRic life, aud thoie endearing ties which bind togeth 
er man and wife. . 


The Suicide. — -W e were in error, when wc stated that 
P. J: Bennet coitimited suicide on account of poverty. 

He was well off in his circumstances, and put an end 
to his existence through * depression of spirits, caused 
by- an act which he innocently committed gome time 
since. Some years ago he owned a beautiful dirk, 
which he was exhibiting to srime <5f his friends on the 
Eastern Shore; In so doing, he. went through the ina- 
•n^uvres, and inadvertenly plunged it into the heart of j 
*nr intimate friend, who immediately fell dead at his 
feet. He was brought up on the charge of murder, 
%*it -frilly acquitted, and the fatal affair was entirely at- 
flr bated. to accident. But, though his reputation was 
cleared by the ordeal of trial, yet remorse clung »o him; 
tidying look of his friend was always before "him, and 
an order that he might drown all thought of the past, 
he became intemperate, which, instead of alleviating, 
heightened his madness. 

•-'This horrible act of self-destruction terminated his 
nlteeraiMe existence; and, with a common two bladed 
knife, 'he hacked his throat and breast until he died 
Iron# 16 33 of blood.— Baltimore Pager* 


Fatal Accident. — Mr. Mahloh Hopkins, of the 
fnm of'Hopkins& Brothers Id alii mors, 6n Monday af- 
ternoon, met with an accident which caused his’ death. 
In coming out of-his residence .he. fell and struck his 
head with great violence upon the step, and soonexpir- 
ed.-JV. Y.Star. r 


a ASisiaa o 

On the 15rh of January last, by the Rev. William 
James, Dr. Morgan L. Stevens, of Jordan, Onondaga 
co. to Miss Catharine Rose, of this city. 

At Syracuse, by the Rev. J. F. McLaren, on Thurs- 
day evening last, Joseph F, Sabine, esq. of Camillus, 
Attorney at Law, to Margaret, daaghter of the Hon. 
J. R. Lawrence of the former place. 

At Indianapolis, on the 22dult. by the Rev. Mt. 
Beecher, the lion. George W. Cutter, member of the 
House of Representatives of the Indiana Legislature, 
to the celebrated actress; Mrs. A. Drake, of the In- 
dianapolis theatre, and? late of the Cincinnati and 
Louisville theatres. 

XJIHD 

In this, on Monday hist, Mrs. Harriet Lansing, in the 
56th year of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, “after a lingering illness, of 
consumption, which she bore with Christian fortitude, 
Mrs. Maria Courtright, >vife.ofE. M. Courtright, aged 
32 years. , * 

Another Revolutionary Soldier gone . — Died Novem- 
ber 14th at New Lebanon Springs Columbia co., N. 
Y. Cupiain John BullagerHK) years and 10 months. 

Caplain Brill went from Sander riield, Berkshire co. 
Mass.,, a Volunteer to Ronton, -on the first “ Alarm” 
in 1775. In 177G was appointed a Lieuteant in Cap- 
tain Stephen Bedlam’s Company ofAitillery, Colonel 
Knox Regiment, Mass. line. In May 1777, he was 
appointed by Warrant, 'Brevet, Director of the 
Elf bratory for the Northern Army, by Major General 
Schuyler, with the rank and pay of Captain and with 
his Company was ordered to repair to Albany where ho 
superintended the preparing the Ammuoution used at 
the capture of Burgoyrie. ' Inconsequence of ill-health 
he was compelled to leave the service in May 1778k — . 
Cfrmmunicatcd. 

(t/^The papers in Berkshire, Mass. New York, 
and Detroit are requesteJ to copy the above. 


A Church in Laic., — At ; Auburn r lnst week v the first 
Presbyterian Church, in that vjllag-e, recovered a ver- 
dict of$7,66G 66 damages against the Anburn and Syra- 
cuse rail road company — the said road having been 
constructed over a corner of the laud belonging to the 
church. * 

; Tnr i.v , 

Hansome Prize. — Thomas H, Palmer, of Pittsford, 
Vt., has obtained the premium ef $500 offered by the 
American Institute of Instruction, lor the “best E4say 
on a System of Education adapted to the common 
Schools of our country. 


A gentleman named Woolston missed from his fiock- 
et on Saturday last a wallet or poc!-e -bool /".ontaining 
from $3000 to $5000, while standing at the railroad 
depot, Philadelphia. 


t 

:) 


J5 1S ascertained that George O. Swan, of Columbus, 
Ohio, student nt law, on his way to the lectures at 
Cambridge, Mass, was among the lost hi the Lexing- 
ton. Also Mr. John Rickqr, pf Monroe, Maine. ° 


The following Brt inrVn have kindly offered io act as Agents 
die Amcricai* M.u*opic Register. They are duly authorised 
receive subscr p ions and morn* a on its account. 

William Bnaniman, Nt-w York City. 

Tall nagft Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. S.niili, Casileton. , 

James Tell, Cncy mms. 

S. C. Lrggeit, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lins.OgburRh. , 

Joseph BUckbt^n, -Pouf hkee phis. 

Jnbn.Sj W ced. West Greenfield. 

Kbfiiezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cewls\die. 

James Cavanagh, Writcrtovrn. 

James M’Kam, Lockp ort- 
Francis P. Milo, Kingston, XJjG, 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


hi TTl.E has received The F.very 


i Jay . Book, embracing Uie anniversaries of memorable pei^ 
sons and events, in every period ard s ate of the world, .rora the 
creation to the pres* nt lime. Price is por number. 

bowler and Kirkhain’s Phreno'ogy proved, illustrated and 
pile I, with chart and numerous p!a ; c.~, ids. 

Oombo on the Constitution of JMan, considered in relation' 


op- 


to 


«*x ernal olj.*cts, 8th American coition, reused ami enlarged, orice 
•is, by George Comhe. 

George Combo’s Lectures on Phrenology delivered in N< 

} ora, with numerous jdajes, p ice 10s. 

• The works of Gal| 6 vols. * 

Da T x>*4gu«^viIlo and Chevalier’* Dsjio«*racy of America. 
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For the American Mai oaic Register end Literary Companion 

MASONIC PROFESSION. 

I saw a band of brothers move * 

With slow and solemn tread, 

Their hearts were joined by ties oflove, 

In charity were wed ; 

And types of truth in mystic rays 
Shone on the path they trod, 

And in the midst wide open lay 
The gospel of our God. 

I ask'd a mao of fourscore years, 

Why after them he ran ; 

He said, and melted into tears, 

“ They feed the poor old man : 
lie said " 1 once was sick and sad, 

My limbs were nick’d with pain, 

They came — they comforted and clad” — 
The old man ran again. 

I ask’d a weeping widow why 
She followed those before, 

She said— and wip’d her weeping eye— 
“They came unto my door; 

They came when all the world beside 
Had turn’d from me and fled. 

They came my wants and woes to hide, 
They gave my children bread.” 

And this I said is masonry, 

Virtue and love are twins. 

And that bless’d grace of charity, 

Hides multitudes of sins. 

Freemasonry like woman’s love 
Is taught by private rules 
So deep the h.d len secret lies, 

It can’t be found by fools. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S HAPPY HOME. 

I Love the hearth where evening brings 
Her loved ones from their daily tasks. 
Where virtue spreads her spotless wings. 
And vice, loul scrj>cnf, nover lmsks ; 
Where sweetly rings open the ear 
The blooming daughter’s gentle song. 
Like heavenly music whisper'd near, 

While thrilling hearts the notes prolong. 

For there the father sits in joy, 

And there the cheerful mother smiles. 

And there the laughter-loving boy, 

With sportive tricks the eye beguiles.; 

And love, beyond what worldings know, 
Like sunlight on the purest foam, 
Descends, and with its cneering glow 
Lights up the Christian’s happy home. 

Couteutment spread her holy calm 
Around a resting place so bright, 

And gloomy sorrow finds a balm, 

In gazing at so fair a sight; 

The world’s cold selfishness departs, 

And discord rears its front no more. 

There pity’s pearly teardrop starts, 

And charily attends the djer. 

No biting scandal fresh from hell , 

Grates on the ear, or scalds the tongue ; 
There kind remembrance loves to. dwell, 

And virtue’s meed is sweetly sung; 

And human nature soars on high, 

Where heavenly spirits love to roam, 

Aud vice, as stalk9 it rudely by, 

Admires the Christian's happy home. 

Oft have I joined the lovely one9. 

Around the bright and cheerful hearth, 
With father, mother, daughters, sons, 

The brightest jewels of the earth ; 

And while the world grew dark around, 

And fashion call’d her senseless throng, 
I’ve fancied it was holy ground, 

Aod a fair git I s a seraph's song. 

And swift as circles fade away. 

Upon the bosom of the deep, 


When pebbles tos9’d by hoys at play 
Disturbs its still and glassy sleep. 

The hours have sped in pure delight, ' 
And wandVmg feet forgot to roam, 
While waved the banners of the night 
Above the Christian's happy home. 

The roBe that blooms in Sharon’s vale, 
And scents the purple morning’s breath, 
May in the shades of evening fail, 

And bend its crimson head in death; 
And ear h’s bright ones amid the tomb 
May like the blushing lose decay ; 

But still the mind, the mind shall bloom, 
When time and nature fade away. 

Aud there, amid a holier sphere, 

Where the archangel bows in awe, 
Where sits the King of Glory near, 

To execute his perfect law, 

The ransom’d of the earth, with joy, 

Shall in their robes of beauty come, 

And find a rest without alloy, 

Amid the Christian's happy home. 


THE RUINED HOUSE. 

BY MRS. REMANS. 

No dower of storied 9«ng is thine, 

O desolate abode ! 

Forth from thy gates no glittering line 
Of lance and spear hath flowed : 

Banners of Knighthood have not flung 
Proud drapery o’er thy walls, 

Nor bugle note to battle rung 
Through thy resounding halts. 

Nor have the rich bowers of Pleasure here 
By courtly hands been dressed 
For princes, from the chase of deer, 

Under green leaves to rest : 

Only some loses, yet lingering bright 
Beside thy casements Fong, 

Tells where* the Spirit of Delight 
Hath dwelt, and now is gone. 

Yet minstrel tale of harp and swoid. 

And sovereign beauty’s lot, 

House of Quenched light and silent board ! 

For me thou heedest not. 

It i9 enough tp know that here, 

Where thoughtfully I stand, 

Sot row and Love, and Hope and Fear, 
Have linked one kindred baud. 

Thou binde9t me with mighty spells! 

—A solemnizing breath, 

A presence all around thee dwells ! 

Of human life and death. 

1 need but pluck yon gardeu flower 
From where the wiki weeds rise. 

To wake with strange and sudden power, 

A thousand sympathies ! 

Thou hast hoard many sounds, thou hearth, 
Deserted now by all ! 

V oices at eve have met in mirth. 

Which eve may ne’er recal. 

Youth’s buoyant step, and Woman’s tone, 
And Childhood’s language glee, 

And song aud prayer have well been known 
Hearth of the Dead, ta thee ! 

Thou hast heard blessings fondly pouted 
Upon the ipfant head, 

As if in every fervent word 
The living soul were shed ; 

Thou hast seen partings— such as bear 
The bloom from life away— 

Alas ! for love is changeful air, 

Where nought beloved can stay ! 

Here, by the restless bed of Pain, 

The vigil hath been kept. 

Till sunrise, bright with Hope in vain, 

Burst forth on eyes that wept: 

Here hath been felt the hush, the gloom. 
The breathless influence shed 
Through the dim dwelling, Isom the room 
Wherein repoeed the dead. 


The seat left void, the missing face, 

Have here been marked and mourned ; 

And Time hath filled the vacant place. 

And Gladness hath returned : 

Till from the narrowing household chain 
7 he links dropped, one by one; 

And homeward hither o’er the main 
Came the Spring birds alone. 

Is there not cause then— cause for thought 
Fixed eye, and lingering tread, 

Where, with their thousand mysteries fraught. 
E’en lowliest hearts have bled? 

Where, in its ever haunting thirst 
For draughts of purer day, 

Man’s soul, with fitful strength, hath burn 
The clouds that wrapt its way ? 

Holy to human nature seems 
The Jong forsaken spot ! 

To deep affections, tender dreams, 

Hopes of a brighter lot ! 

Therefore, in 9ilent reverence here, 

Hearth of the Dead ! I stand, 

Where Joy and Sorrow, Smile aud Tear, 
Have linked one kindred band. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

No word !— no sound !— and yet a solemn rite 
Proceedetb ’mid the festive lighted hall, 

Hearts are in treaty — and the soul doth take 
That oath, which unabsolved must stand till Death; 
With icy seal, doth close the scroll of life. 

No word !— no 9ound ! — and still yon holy man. 
With strong and graceful gesture, hath imposed 
The irrevocable vow ; and, with meek prayer, 

Hatu sent it to be register in heaven. 

Methinks this silence heavily doth brood 
Upon the spirit. Say, thou flower-crowned bride. 
What means the sigh that from thy ruby lip 
Doth ’scape, as if to seek some element 
That angels breathe? 

Mute !— Mute ! — *tis passing strange! 

Like necromancy all. And yet Via well: 

For the deep trust with, which a maiden casts 
Her all of earth — perchance her all of heaven^ 

Into a raottal hand — the confidence 

With which she turns in every thought to him. 

Her more than brother, and her next to G«mL 
Hath never yet been meted out in words. 

Or weighed with language. 

So, ye voiceleas pair. 

Pass on in hope. For ye inay build as firm 
Your silent altar in each other’s hearts 
And catch the sunshine through the clouds of time. 
As cheerily as though the pomp of speech 
Did herald forth the deed. And when ye dwell 
Where flowers fade not, and death no treasured tie 
Hath power to sever more— ye need not tiiouru 
i The ear sequestrate and the tuneless tongue ; 

For there the eternal dialect of love 
Is the free breath of every happy soul. 


CALENDAR OF COM&IUNXCATlOIfg. 


EACH MONTH. 


Twpk Encftanmeal 

Tempi* R. A. Chapter, 
Mount Vrrnot Ledge, 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge, 

Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo Encampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Oil re Branch 
ti rotate Encampment, 
Meant Moriah. 


Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
. Trey 
1 Tro> 


Bethany (it*. 
Lock port Nia- 
Loubrille K>. 


Ed Friday. 

2d & 4th Tuctday 
1 it A. Sd Tbunlxjf, 
let St td Tuesday, 
let & td Tuesday. 

Sd h 4th Toaeduy. 

8d Von lay. 

let & Si Tucaday. 

let We Joe ed ay y. f. hv 

let & Si Saturday. 
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Wt%i Troy f Feb. 12 th ld4U. 

Br. L. G. Hoffman. 

It maybe interesting to the Fraternity to know that 
Evening Star Lodge, formerly held in this place 
has been revived, and is now in a fair way of doing well, 
*nd taking her place in the great Masonic family with 
renewed energy and usefulness. A number of the 
Brethren formerly members of this Lodge, were con- 
vened on the 31st Jan. The meeting was organized 
hy the J. G. Warden, Br. J. D. Willard, who in con- 
formity with the powers in him rested by the G. Lodge 
of this State constituted thorn a Lodge, and restored 
to them the old Charter of Evening Star Lodge.-— 
They then proceeded to admit* number of. Brethren 
(who had made application far that purpose,) mem- 
bers of the Lrfodge; after whi^i they proceeded to elect 
officers for the remainder oF{bis year, and were then 
adjourned for one week, the Lodge met agreeable 
to adjournment; the Right Worshipful J. D. Willaid, 
J. G. W, then duly installedthe fallowing Brethren as 
itfjTiccrs of the Lodge 

Jacob Gingrich, W. M. 

Jonathan Hart, S. W. 

L. M. Tracy. J. W. 

W. P. Lansing, Se c*j, 

Jacob Clute, Treas, 


1 fvt the Amoncan Muonic RcguUr ut Litcruj Compute*. 

SECRET SOCIETIES. 

During the last twelve or thirteen years, the bar,, 
the pulpit, and the press, in the United States, or at 
feast a considerable |>ortion of those profound foun- 
tains of general instruction, in law, religion, morals, 
politics and science, have groaned forth, their dire- 
ful complaints against secret societies, having particu- 
lar reference to the masonic society, against which 
they intended so to exeitethe prejudices qf the public 
as to cause its overthrow. 

Now the excitement is over, and men have allowed 
reason the peculiar attribute of man, to assume it» 
regular funotioos, while the masonic institution still 
exists and rests on its ancient adamantine foundation, 
permit me to assert that the masonic is pot a secret 
society ; in contradiction to the allegation that it is 
such, it is the pride of its members that such a society 
does exist, and that they have been found worthy to 
to be admitted within its portals. Its public meet- 
ings are held openly, not only within the scan of the 
All-seCing Eye of rleaven, to which all true masons 
how with reverence, but before the gaze of the multi- 
tude, and the times and places of its private meet- 
ings are published to the world and the door is al- 
ways opened to all who apply and the society deem 
worthy. 

A secret society, if the term means any thing, must 
be A society, er combination of men or women, secretly 
created, secretly acting and secretly existing in the body 
of a community of which they are members. Such 
societies probably have been instituted, for instance 
the great gun powder plot society in England and 
others of a similar nature, but that any such society 
now exists cannot be known, for if known, it is no long- 
er a secret society. 

All nations have their secrets, all societies religious 
and moral have their secrets ; all families have their 


secrets, and all individuals have their secrets, which 
if proclaimed te the world, would place what is now 

called civilized society in a worse situation than the 
human family were in their original unsophisticated 
9t?|te. Mankind in such a situation would well accord 
with Dr. Barns illustration of antimasonry in 'Uhe 
infected district,” as portrayed in a poem written some 
ears since, in the following strain. I would premise 
owever that the Dr. was no mason nor even what is 
vulgarly called a mason's jack. 

From C&nandaigprt placid lake. 

To Erie** foreign shore. 

Now occupied by Sarages, 

Where Indiaia dwell before. 

Society would sqon return tu its chaotic state, if all 
things whjch are done and said in nations, societies 
and families, must be done and said on the housetops 
and proclaimed to a gaping world. M. 

ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE SUP- 
PORT OF MASONIC institutions. 

<*rW 

Masonry is a science , confined to no particular coun- 
try.but diffused over the wjiole terrestrial globe. Where 
arts flourish, there mastMHy flourishes abo; and it may 
be remarked, .with 'peculiar pleasure, that in whatso- 
ever else men may disagree, yet the liberal and elight- 
ened of every nation are unanimous of their respect 
and support to this singularly amiable institution, which 
annihilates all parties, conciliates all private opinions, 
and renders those who, by their Almighty Father, were 
made of one blood, to bealso of one heart and one mind. 
The sacred constitution sf Masonry not only cultivates 
and improves, but also teaches all the important duties 
of society. Brethren are bound, firmly bound togeth- 
er, by that indissoluble tie, “the lpye of God, and the 
love of their kind.” By carefully preserving among 
themselves certain secret and inviolable signs, which 
have become a language miversal among the fraterni- 
ty throughout the woild, iicalculable advantages have 
resulted: men of all religions god of all nations are uni- 
ted, and feel an obligation much stronger than the com- 
mon ties of humanity, to engage them to hind and 
friendly actions. The spirit of the censorious and noi- 
sy priest is tamed, and a moral brother, though of a 
different persuasion, engages his esteem and affection: 
thus all those disputes which embitter life, and sour 
the temper, are avoided: and every face is clad with 
smiles, while the commotrgood of all, the general de- 
sign of the craft, is zealously pursued. Is it not, then, 
evident that Masonry is a universal advantage to man- 
kind? Surely, unless discord and harmony by the 
same, it must be so. Is it not reconcileable to the 
best policy? We answer yes; for it prevents that heat 
of passion, and those partial animosities, which differ- 
ent interests too often create. 

Masonry teaches us to be true to our country, to 
avoid turbulent measures, and to submit with reve- 
rence to all the constitutional decisions of legislative 
power: so far as those decisions legislate with the 
constitution of the union, the privileges of the several 
states, and the inviolable rights of men. It holds this 
truth as sacred, that the people are the source of pow- 
er, aod the origin and support of all legitimate govern- 
ment. Surely, then, it is no mean, advantage, nol tri- 
fling Requisition, to any country, state, or community, 
to nave under its power and jurisdiction a body of men 


extended through the several parts within its limits, 
who are the patron * r of science the friends of free gov- 
ernment, the enemies «f tyranny, and strenuous advo- 
cates for the liberties of mankind. 

Does not Masonry of itself, therefore, command the 
highest regard? Does it not merit the nao9t exclusive 
patronage? Without any doubt. If all that is good 
and amiable, if all that is useful to mankind or to socie- 
ty, be deserving a wise man’s attention, Masonry claims 
it in the highest degree. How sublime are the ideas 
with which it inspires us! How it opens and enlarges 
the mind! How abundant a source of satisfaction it 
affords! It recommends universal benevolence, and 
every virtue which can endear one man to another: and 
is particularly adapted to give the mind the most dis- 
interested, and the most generous feelings! 

A uniformity of opinion, net only useful, but pleas- 
ing, universally prevails among Masons, and promotes 
love and esteem. Masons are brethren. The most 
dignified character is reminded, that the blcod in his 
veins is derived from the common parent of mankind; 
and is no better than that of his fellow men. He is re- 
minded that virtue is true worth, and the only honora- 
ble distinction he can posses; that wisdom is the chan- 
nel by which it is directed and cobveyed. W^dom, 
virtue, charity, and lose, therefore, are the great char- 
acteristics of masons. 

Iu foot, wwuoniy iucwtaatea universal love and bene- 
volence; and disposes the keart to every aci of good- 
ness. A mason possessed of all this amiable, this god- 
like disposition, is shocked at misery in every form and 
appearance. Hi9 pity is rot only excited, but he is 
prompted to alleviate the pain of the sufferer, and cheer- 
fully to contribute to his relief. For this end, funds 
are raised and charities established on the firmest foun- 
dation. When a brother if distressed, what heart does 
not ache? When he is hungry, do we not convey him 
food? Do we not cloths him when he is naked? Do 
we not fly to his relief when he is in trouble? Thus 
we evince the propriety of the title we assume, »nd[ dem- 
onstrate to the world, that the term, or endearing name 
of brother among masons is not merely nominal. 

Surely, then, the man who resists arguments drawn 
from such topics as the»e, and opposes this beneficial 
fraternity, must becalloisto every noble principle, and 
lost to all sense of honotr. 

C HARACTER OF A MASO N . 

Translate from th* French. 

The mason is the child of nature, thq citizen of 
the world. Exempt from prejudice, as religion does 
not solely consist in exterior forms, but in morality 
and the practice of virtue. He glories in the belief of 
a Supreme Author and Dispenser of every thing, and 
inths immortality of the soul. His unshaken foith iu 
these truths invigorates and nourishes his tofod t during 
the whole course ofhi9 life, it heightens bts happiness 
in prosperity, and is a never failing consolation io mis- 
fortune. 

The holy maxims of Christianity, "Do unto others 
what thou wouldst others should do unto thee:” "Do 
npt unto others what thou wouldst not otters should 
do unto thee;” he adds some no less morally sublime : 
"Do pot revenge- thyself on thy enemies, but by Obliging 
them to become thy friends:”” Forget injuries, but 
remember services:” Wouldst thou propitiate God, 
be just.” In the observance of these precepts, h* finds 
his sweetest enjoyments and the happiness of his sxisr 
tence 
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As an enlightened philosopher, he disdains 
trivial distinctions attached to birth and fortune, 
is a sincere friend, a constant husband, an obedient son 
and a virtuous citzcn; these are the titles of which he 
is proud, and by the practice of these alone he wishes 
to elevate himself above the vulgar ! Obedience to the 
laws of his country, charity towards his fellow creatures, 
universal political and religious tolerance, fidelity to 
his obligations, protection to his feeble, and love for 
his brethren, are the leading features in his character 
and constitute an eptome of his sentiments and duties 
Satisfied with the voice of an approving conscience, he 
tranquilly awaits the end of his earthly career, and 
hears without dismay the sound of the hour which calls 
him before the tribunal of the Supreme Judge, hoping 
that, by divine goodness and mercy, he will be admit- 
ted to that Lodge, where all the enjoyments are as pure 
as the, source whence they emanate; where the sove- 
reign Lord of the universe will show himself to the 
blessed, divested of all emblems, and surrounded by 
;>11 lus glory and majesty. 


ous force.” She spoke no more, but, weeping, com- 
plied with the commands of the friar, who cut off her 
cutis with the edge of his poniard; and having arrayed 
her in the .outward signs of his Order, set out with her 
for the convent. They had proceeded only a few steps 
when they saw the gentleman returning towards them. 
“My dove,” said the Cordelier, “is not that your hus- 

. . 1 S 1 » » • _ .1 


baud who 'approaches— look not upon him, neither (heaped on the intended nuns. All the visiteis were 
speak a word, if you wish not to join your maidens and (dressed in the same style of splendor. Diamonds 
your farmer.*’ “How, now, father, are you returningiglittering, and white plumes waving, threw over the 
from the collection at this hour?” “No,* 4 replied the 'whole of this part of the convent a gay and brilliant 


MISCELLANY. 

A TALE OF TERROUR. 

The following facts occurred in the dominions of| 
the Emperour Maximilian of Austria: — 

A gentleman, possessed of a very lovely wife, 
seized with a violent attachment for the Cordeliers , who 
.had a convent in the neighbo urhood of his houses. He 
shared their vigils, fasts, aud prayers, in all which he 
was encouraged by one of the Order, whom had cho- 
sen as Father Confessor to himself and his wife. This 
reverend personage enjoyed a renown for wisdom and 
piety* which was no wise confirmed by his personal 
appearance, his figure being voluptuous, and his spar- 
kling eyes, hyocritically sanctimonious before men, 
were bold and eloquent to th? female children of that 
holy mother, “The Church.” 

One morning the gentieman set forth on a journey 
to visU one of his estates at some distance, leaving his 
wife at home with two maid-servants. Suddenly the 
Confessor appeared, with his arm9 devoutly crossed 
and his eyes beaming with unhallowed nre. “Your 
husband,” said he to the fair member of his flock, “will 
return sbon?” “Truly not,” answered the lady “I — 
know not, indeed, when be will return, as the place to 
which he is gone is f k h ilf a day’s journey | rom this. — 
“Good,” rejoined the uionk, and abruptly departed. 
He descended into the court, whither the chamber- 
maid followed him, and said. “Father, the lady, my 
mistress, sends me to ask what it is that displeases you?” 
“Daughter,” answered his reverence, “come and see 
some beautifully illuminated pictures, and a port! ait of 
our holy patron!” The maid, accustomed to these 
monkish courtesies, followed him into a nook, where 
he, without a word, drew a poniard from his sleeve, and 
laid her dead at his feet. Scarcely had he accomplish- 
ed this, wheri a farmer arrived, bearing the rent due 
to the fnasterr of the family. “Brother 1 ” said the monk 
to him, “my lord is busy in his stable, shall 1 conduct 
you to him?” The farmer; whistling a time, follow 
ed the reverend father to tic stable, and their received 
two poinard thrusts in the body. In the mean time 
thp lady displeased at not having received an, answer 
to her menage, sent the seeond maid to inquire why 
thc othpr delayed. The assassin perceived her ap 
p oach, assumed a joyous air, and killed the unsudpec 
ting girl. These three muiders left the course open 
to njs jnfaraous project. He accordingly repaired to 
the lady’s chatnber, who trembled on seeing his dis 
torted. visage and blood besprinkled rob£ To her 
question; “Father, what is that?” the monster answer- 
ed^ “Make no noise, particularly as there are none to 
hear you. Behold, and lest you be treated in like 
planner, perform my bidding.” Saying vfrhich, he led 
and showed her the bleeding bodies 
r my holy pationess, I pray thee, kill 
1 the lady, clasping her hands in 
'suppli’c'atloo. “Assuredly not, my pretty one,” was 
' the reply, “I reserve you for a better fate — for, to pos- 
ses ybtf,T have done all that you see, and would have 
done &6rsc. You must now dress in the habit of our 
Order, and proceed to the monastery. 

The unhappy lady obeyed, saying— “ Wretch 
God is my witness that I yield only to the moat iniquit 



that her dress was white. Thus adorned, the two fe- 
males waited the approach of that hour which was dcs*< 
tined to shut out the world, and all its hopes and joys* 
for ever. Immediately around the young women, sat 
their mother and sisters, and their nearest friends, all 
as richly habited as themselves, excepting only the 
diamonds, which, on this occasion, were all literally 


monk, “but I have just been confessing your lady, who 
will communicate to-morrow.” • “Tis well,” said the 
gentleman, and went on his way. His valet, however, 
not recognising the youug Cordelier, as the acolyte 
whom he had seen in attendance on the monk, and re- 
marking the delicate leminiue figure and imploring 


effect, which was increased by the profusion of lights 
and still more by the contrast produced by the simple 
sable habits of the nuns, wiio crowded the interior of 
the room behind the two sisters, who were thus splen- 
didly decorated and numerously attended. I wish' some 
eminent painter had been present, the scene altogether 


looks of the disguised lady, rode after his master, and j was wonderfully imposing, and presented one of the 
said, “Sir, I know not if it be truth, or a temptation of most interesting pictures I ever beheld, 
the devil, but the little Cordelier is the lady, my mis- 1 You may probably imagine that this religious ccr c- 
tress.” “Fool!” replied the gentleman, “but go and ; mony, in connexion with rtie idea of something like 
see.” The valet hastened his horse towards the monk, | an eternal separation (rom the world, and all we love 
who, suspecting his object, stopped, as wishing to speak ' within it, would have thrown a melancholy sadness 
to him; but on Tiis approach, struok him from his horse, over the party that were here assembled. Nothing 
and cut his throat. The gentleman seeing his servant could possibly exceed the gayeiy and joy that prevailed 
fall, thought it accident, and hastened to his assistance, all around. The elder sister was in particularly high 
and was also unhorsed by the Cordelier. Being, how- spirits. Her arch eye, and lively countenance, appear- 
ever, a powerful man. he grappled with the monk and ed but ill adapted to a nun, they would have much 
well nigh strangled him. The lady, seeing her perse- better become the coquetish Italian beauty laughing 
cutor disarmed, held him by the cowl, while her lius-] at a world of lovers at her feet. The younger was iu 
band menaced him with the dagger. The monster j good spirits, but she wanted their archness aud play- 
prayed for mercy, and confessed his crimes; but the fulness which seemed natural to the elder. Having 
peasantry, having been alarmed by his cries, assembled, taken refreshment, we left the parlour of the convent 
and bore him offinjehains. Proceedings were instituted 1 and proceeded to the church, where the ceremony of 
against him. Whether m penitence or malice does J taking the veil was to be performed. 


not appear, but the cowled villain declared himself to 
be equalled in guilt by his brethren; and that numbers 
of victims of abduction were to be found at his con- 
vent. Messengers were accordingly despatched, the 
unfortunate ladies liberated, and the monks burnt with 
their convent, in perpetual memory of so horrid a 
crime . — Foreign Renew. 

THE CEREMON? OF TAKING THEVEIL. 


BY AN EYE WITNESS. 


Palermo, - 


On this occasion, thcchurches are ornamented w ith 
great splendor. The wails and columns are hung w ith 
rich silks, which are liter8lly|covered with gold and silver 
embroidery, and fesfoored with w reathes of artificial 
flowers. The altars ar« adorned with similar magnifi- 
cence. From the ceiliigs, great numbers of chandel- 
iers are suspended, andthc chuiches arc full of lights, 
which, combined with the brilliant and sparkling 
decorations of the walk and columns, have, on the first 
entrance, more the etfeot of enchantment than reali- 
ty. 

Prevously to the ceremony commencing which we 

My Dear M On Sunday «v'ening,“’we had | had attended to witness, a procession of the nuns of the 

an invitation from the duke an<f duchess of Montalby, i cohveht, bearing the cross and the image of our Saviour 
- ' « • - passed slowly along the gajery of the church. They 

were dressed in black, with a veil of white lawn hang- 
ing frbin the back of the head to the ground, and each 
nun carried in her hand a lighted torch. As they 
moved along, they chaunted some melodious strains, 
that, at intervals, swelled upon the car, then gradually 
sunk into a soft dying close, like the retiring sounds of 
an Eolian harp ; the effect was solemn, and awfully im- 
pressive. 

Near the high altar, there is small room, in which 
the ceremony takes place, and a narrow grate is the 
only communication between this interior apartment 
and the church; behind stand the nuns who take the 
veil ; consequently, they are but partially and im- 
perfectly seen. The manner in which the two sis- 
ters conducted themselves on this important an 1 
trying occasion, was not only calm and serious 
but even dignified ; though some of their intimate 
friends were, at that same time, extremely agitated, and 
iu tears. 

Here the scene is indeed changed, and the gayety 
which had before prevailed in the convent-parlor, was 
now succeeded by more solemn and sacred feeling. 
When the young novicates have vowed to quit the van- 
ities of the world, and unite themselves to Christ, the 
elder nuns prepare them for the change they have to 
undergo. Their rich ornaments and costly clothing, 
the fit habiliments of a gay and sinful world, are now 
taken from them, and the plain, simple dress of. the 
nun, with a roasary -of beads, is substituted in their 
place. Their beautiful ringlets are next out ofl^ and 
the head covered with a white lawn veil. A dead and 
solemn silence ensues. A funeral pall is thrown over 
them, and the death-bell tolls their departure from this 
world of care and wo. I never felt halt so solemn and 
awful as at this moment ; the bell “ froze the genial 
current of the soul,” aud suspended for a moment the 
function of life. If all ended here, an impression of 
grief and sadness would be left upon the mind > but 


to the convent of the Sacted Virgins, to see two of 
their daughters take the veil When the daughters 
of the Sicilian nobility urdergo this ceremony, it is 
customaiy for the royal family, and the nobility^of rank 
to attend by invitation of the parents. The company 
so invited, occupy the parbur, or entrance-hall of the j 
convent. The door which leads from the hall to the 
interior of the convent, i9 always open oh these Occa- 
sions. On each side of the entrance sat the young 
ladies who were now sooi to renounce the world and 
all its vanities. One of them was extremely beautiful 
— the other was a fine interesting girl, with a sweet 
expression of countenance. They were dressed in 
court dresses, agreeably to the custom which prevails 
on these occasions. * 

The eldest daughter wore a pink satin slip, with a 
lace dress of the same colour thrown over it, which 
was richly embroidered with silver. Her neck was 
nearly covered with diamonds, and her bandeau was 
profusely ornamented with the richest jewels. Her 
headdress was tasteful, and elegant, beyond any thing 
I had ever seen, either m my own, or any other coun- 
try. Her hair, which wa9 dark brown, fell in ringlets 
down one side of her head and neck, and the^ whole of 
her dresses sparkled with diamonds. A white lace veil, 
embroidered with silver, was fastened on the back of] 
her head with a brooch of diamonds; a little below the 
first fastening, the veil was tastefully braided again 
with diamonds, and from thence fell gracefully over 
her shoulders down to her feet. 

On the front of her hetjhead, she wore a rich tiara 
of the largest diamonds Ihad ever seen, which were 
dispose I of iff the form of a crown? in short her head 
was nearly Covered with the most precious stones, 
save where a few stray ringlets -crept from among them 
over her beautiful forehead. A plume of the bird of j 
Paradise, tastefully disposed on one side of head, com- 
pleted the coup (Tail of her dress. The other sister 
was dressed in the same manner, with the exception 
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the company adjourn to the convent, the young nun* 
come to life agaiu, with the difference of dress only, to 
enjoy a little longer the society of the world, and the 
t-vqpjng ends with thesaiue life, spirit, aod gayety with 
jaylnch it began. 


* THE DEFORMED GIRL. 

. Memory — mysterious memory! — holy and blessed 
as a dream of heaven to the pure in spirit — haunter 
and accuser of the guilty! — Unescapable presence! 
lingering through every vicissitude, and calling us back 
to the past — back to the dim and sepulchred images of 
departed time — opening anew the deep fountains of 
early passion— the loves and sympathies of boyhood — 
the thrilling aspirations of after years ! While the pre- 
sent is dark with anguish, and the future gladdened by 
no sun-bow of anticipation, I invoke thy spell of p >wer. 

Unroll before me the chart of vanished hoi ri; let 
me gaze once more on theirsunlight and shadow ! 

I am an old inan. The friends of my youth are gone 
fro n me. Some have perished on the great deep; 
others on the battle-field, afar off in a land of strangers; 
and many — very many, have been gathered quietly 
to the old church-yard of our native village. They 
have left me a’one — even as the last surviver of a fallen 
forest — the hoary representative of departed genera- 
i ois. The chains which once bound me to existence 
have been broken — Ambition, Avarice, Pride, even all 
th it wakes into power the intolerable thirst of mind. 

But there are some milder thoughts — some brighter 
passages in the dream of my being, yet living at the 
fountain of memory — thoughts pure as angelick com- 
munion; and linked by a thousand tender associations 
to the Paradise of Love. 

There was one — a creature of exalted intellect — a be- 
ing, whose thought* went upwrrd like the incense of 
flowers upon God’s natural altars — they were so high 
and so uniike to earth. Yet she was not proud of her 
high gift. With the bright capacities of an unbodied 
spirit, there was something more than woman’s meek- 
ness in her demeanour. It was the condescension of 
a seraph intellect — the forgiveness and the tears of con- 
scious purity extended to the erring and passionate of 
earth. 


tion. Her person had uo harmony with her mind 
ft bore no resmblance to thoie beautiful forms which 
glide before the eye of romaiue in the shadowy world 
of dreams. It was not like the bright realities of being 
— the wealth of beauty which Is sometimes concentrat- 
ed in the matchless form of woman. It was Deformity — 
strange, peculiar Deformity, relieved only by the intel 
lertual glory of a dark and soul like eye. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, I loved her, deeply pas- 
sionately as the young heart can love, when it pouis 
itself out like an oblation to its idol. There were gen- 
tle and lovely ones around me — creatures of smiles and 
blushes; soft tones and melting glances. But their 
beauty made no lasting impression ou my heart. Mine 
was an intellectual love — a yearning after something 
invisible and holy-something above the ordinary stand- 
a *d of human desire, set apart andsar crified, as it were, 
by the mysteries of mind. 

Mine was not a love to be revealed in the thronged 
circle of gaiety and fashion — it was avowed uaderneath 
t te bending heaven; when the perfect stars were alone 
g: zing upon us. It was rejected; but not in scorn, in 
pride, nor in anger, by that high T tli0^ghted girl. She 
would ask my friendship— my sy-ir^^hy; but she be- 
sought me— ay, with tears besou~|ii^n£ to speak no 
more of Love. I obeyed her. I fled from her pre- 
sence. I mingled once more in the busy tide of being, 
and ambition entered into my soul. Wealth came 
upon me unexpectedly; and the voice of praise became 
a familiar sound. I re timed, at last, with the impress 
of manhood on my brow, and sought again the being 
of my dreams. 

She was dying. Consumption — pale, ghastly con- 
sumption had been taking away her hold on existence. 

The deformed and unfitting tenement was yielding 
to the impulses of the sou 1 . Clasping her wasted hand, 

I bent over her in speechless agony. She raised her 
eyes to mine, and in those beautiful emblems of her 
soul, I read the hoarded affection of years — the long 
smothered emotion of a suffering heart. “Henry,”she 
said, and I bent lower to each thefaltering tones of her 
sweet voice — “I have loved you long and fervently. — 
I feel that I am dying. I rejoice at it. Earth will 


cover this wasted and unseemly form, but the soul will 
return to that promised and better land, where no 
change or circumstance can mar the communion of | 
spirit. Oh, Henry, had it been permited— but l will 
not murmur. You were created will) more than man 
hood s beauty; and I — deformed — wretched as I ath, 
have dared to love you!” 

I knelt down and kissed the pale brow of the sufferer. 
A smile of more than earthly tenderness stole over her 
features, like an omen of the spit it’s happiness. She 
was dead. And they buried her on the spot which she 
had herself selected— a delighful place of slumber, 
curtained by green young willows. I have stood there 
a thousand times in the quiet moonlight, and fancied 
that I heard, in every breeze that whispered among 
the branches, the voice of the beloved slumberer. 

Devoted girl! thy beautiful spirit hath never aban- 
doned me in my weary p.i«rimage. Gently and sooth- 
ingly thou comest to watch over my sleeping pillow 

to cheer me amidst the trials of humanity — to mingle 
thy heavenly sympathies whith my joys uni sorrows, 
and to make thy mild reprovings known and felt in the 
tempest ot passion and the bitterness of crime. Even 
now, in the awful calm which precedes the last change 
in my being; in the cold shadow which now stretches 
from the grave to the presence of the living, I feel that 
thou art near me — 


THE KNIGHT OF SHEPPEY. 


“Thyself a pure and sainted one. 

Watching ihe loved and frail of Ear h.‘* 

Napoleon’s Clemency. — The Princess of Hatz 
field, on learning that her hnsband had been arrested, 
hastened to Duroc, with whom she had become ac- 
quainted during his former visits to Berlin, to com- 
plain of the treatment the Prince had experienced. 

The Grand Marshal knew nothing of the business, but 
on sending for Savary learned that Hatzfield’s life was 
in danger. Duroc resolved to procure the Princess 
an audience of the Emperor, as the only means of sav- 
ing her husband. Napoleon at his return, met the 
Marshal on the grand staircase ; and, surprised to find 
him within at that hour, inquire! if any thing new oc- 
curredr “Yes Sire,” replied Duroc; and followed 


She was not a being to lo?e with an earthly aftec- him into his cabinet, soliciting permission to introduce 

\ — a supplient. N:ipo!eon was seldom inaccessible by h ; s 


own wish or consent. The Process was introduced , 
and being ignorant of the caust of her husband’s ar- 
rest, she threw herself at the Conqueror’s feet and de- 
manded justice upon those whom she supposed to have 
wronged him by calumnious reports. The Emperor, 
when she had finished, handed to her the traitorous 
letter, which had beca written by the Prince, saying, 
“You know the writing of your husband ; judge 
yourself, if it be calumny.” She glanced over the 
contents hastily, and, bursting into a flood of tears, re- 
plied, with the ingenuousness of perfect innocence 
and simplicity, “It is but too surely hi3 writing!” 
Her accent went to Napoleon’s soul ; her situation— 
she was tar advanced towards maternity — grieved him 
exceedingly ; yet he was unwilling to interfere with 
the course of justice in behalf of one who hadko little 
right to expect mercy, \fter a few moments’ strug- 
gle between his feelings and his judgment, he turned 
to the Princess, who still retained possession of her 
husband's letter, and said, “Well, Madam, that paper 
is the sole evidence of the Prince’s guilt ; throw it into 
the fire, and I shall have no means of condemning him.” 
The Princess retired quite happy; and those who best 
knew the Emperor, aflirm that he was equally so. An 
interesting letter wriitten by Napoleon to Josephine 
about this time, has been preserved, in reply to one of] 
which the Empress reproved him for the language iu 
one of his bulletins, concerning the character of the 
young and beautiful Queen of Prussia. “You seem 
grieved that I should think ill of women,” said the Em- 
peror ; “it is true that I have no sympathy for intrigu- 
ing females. I have been accustomed to those who 
are amiable, gentle, and conciliating, and such I love. 
If they have spoiled me, it is not my fault but thine.— 
Thou wilt be pleased, nevertheless, to learn that I 
have been kind to one who exhibited goodness and feel- 
ing — Madame Hatzfield, whose husband is restored to 
liberty and tranquillity. Two hours later, and he 
would have been lost. Thou seest, then, that I esteem 
women who are gentle, ingenuous and amiable ; but it 
is because they alone resemble thee . — [ Life of Napo- 
leon. 


A famous freebooter inthe reign of Queen Elizabeth 
infested the Island ofSlieppey, and made frequent pre- 
datory incursions into the interior of Kent. This 
daring marauder was represented, by the village Cice- 
rone, to have been a nobleman under sentence of out- 
lawry, who intrenched himself in a strong hold which 
he possessed in the island, where he deposited all the 
contributions which his successful levies on the purses 
of travellers had obtained. By adopting the often- 
practised ruse of shoeing his horse’s feet the contrary 
way, he frequently escaped detection ; and even when 
hotly pursued, the fleetness and sagacity of the noble 
animal he rode, preserved him from his enemies, and 
carried him to a place of security. Thus the fame of 
the horse neatly rivalled that of his rider, whose ex* 
pipits at length became so bold and frequent that the 
whole country rose up against him; and finding himse'f 
too closely beset in his island to hope for extrication, 
lie was compelled to surrender at discretion, and to 
implore the mercy ot Queen Elizabeth, then upon one 
of her progresses on board the Admiral’s ship at the 
Nore. The queen, it is said, not disinclined to show 
favor to a man whose personal valor, determined per- 
severance, and fertility of resource were^interesting, on 
account of the air of romance which characterised his 
adventures, offered to grant his life upon terms in 
keeping with the wild tenor of his lawless career. The 
conditions were, that he should swim on horseback 
three times round the flag ship ; and should he escape 
the perils incidental to such a trial, his sentence cf 
outlawry should be reveised, and a general pardon ex- 
tended to all his offences. The Knight of Slieppey 
agreed to the terms ; armed at all points, he bestrode 
his favorite companion, whose spirit he invigorated by 
copious draughts of brandy plunging at once into 
the foaming tide, the steed and his mastor swam gal- 
lantly round the destined ship. The second extraordi- 
nary evolution was performed with equal skill and 
bravery. At the third, little more than the heads of 
the horse and its rider could be perceived, buffeting 
with the weltering waves, which seemed at every instant 
to threaten their instant annihilation : straining each 
nerve and sinew to the utmost, the gallant aninral ceas- 
ed not to struggle with the interminable billows until 
the painful task was completed, and his wearied limbs 
reste 1 on the shore. The place of landing was wild 
and desolate; a lofty cliff overhung the narrow beach, 
arid concealed every human Imfe/tation from view. No 
friend or relation hastened to meet the csoful cnl- 
•euturer with congatulatiors op his safety, and no sound 
could be heard, save the ha^sli croak of the raven from 
his eyry, answering the dull murmur, of the sweeping 
waves below : but at the moment that the exhausted 
charger gained a firm footing on his parent earth, a 
withered and decrepit hag, whose tangled elf-locks and 
tattered weed, streaming in the wind, ill concealed the 
hideous deformity of her squalid form, started from a 
recumbent attitude, and, raising the shrivelled finger 
with which she had traced unhallowed spells upon the 
sand, shrieked out an ill-omened prophecy. “ Be- 
ware of that horse !” cried the Beldam, with a triumph- 
ant laugh of malice ; although he has now saved your 
life, he shall be the cause of your death. “ Thou 
best, fiend of mischief !” cried the brutal and super- 
stitious knight ; “thus I fcdsify thy dark prediction,— 
and, drawing his sword, plunged ii into the body of the 
faithful animal, who fell dead upon the beach. Several 
years of uninterrupted prosperity passed away, but at 
length being accidentally led to the scene of his most 
extraordinary adventure, he pointed out to a friend the 
skeleton of the slaughtered horse, which, bleached by 
successive winters, still lay extended on the sand : re- 
peating the prophecy of the witch, he laughed derisive- 
ly, and spurning the head with his foot, seperated it 
from the body by a stroke. He did not perceive, 
that in the act a small sharp bone had penetrated 
his buskin ; the wound was inconsiderable, and disre- 
garded : but becoming more serious, it ended in a mor- 
tification, which speedily carried hint to his grave. — 
London Review . . 

Dignity of Office — In the Senate of Maine, on the 
11 th inst., a petition was presented from John Fran- 
cis, Lieut. Governor of the Passamaquoddy tribe of 
Indians, asking an allowance of money, to enable him 
to support the dignity of his office. 
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P OPULAR TALES . 

From the .Knickerbocker. 

PE LAY O AND THE MERCHANT’S DAUGH- 
TER. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE SKETCH BOOK. 

U is the common lamentation of Spanish historio- 
graphers, that, for an obscure and melancholy space 
of time immediately succeeding the conquest of their 
country by the Moslems, its history is a mere wilder- 
ness of dubious facts, groundless fables, and rash exag- 
gerations. Learned men, in cells and cloisters, have 
worn out their lives in vainly eudeavoring to connect 
incongruous events, and to account for startling im- 
probabilities, recorded of this period. The woithy 
Jesuit, Padre Abarca, declares that, for more than forty 
years, during which he had been employed in theolo- 
gical controversies, he had never found any so obscure 
and inexplicable as those which rise out of this 
portion of Spanish histor * and that the only fruit of an 
indefatigable, prolix, and even prodigous study of 
the subject, was a melancholy and mortifying state of 
indecision. 

During this apocryphal period, flourished Pelayo, 
the deliverer of Spain, whose name, like that of Wil- 
liam Wallace, will ever be linked with the glory ef his 
country, but linked, in like manner, by a bond iu which 
fact and Action are inextricably interwoven. 

The quaint old chronicle of the Moor Rasis, which, 
though wild and fanciful in the extreme, is frequently 
drawn upon for early facts by Spanish historians, pro- 
fesses, to give the birth, parentage, and whole course 
or fortune of Pelayo, without the least doubt or hes- 
itation. It makes him a son of the Duke of Canta- 
bria, aud descended, both by father and mother’s side, 
from the Gothic kings of Spain. I shall pass over the 
romantic story of his childhood, and shall content my- 
self with a scene of his youth, which was spent in a 
castle among the Pyrenees, under the eye ofhis wid- 
owed and noble-minded mother, who eaused him to 
be instructed in every thing befitting a cavalier of gen- 
tle birth. While the sons of the nobiliiy were revell- 
ing amid the pleasures of a licentious court, and sunk 
in that vicioms and effeminate indulgence which led to 
the perdition of unhappy Spain, the youthful Pelayo, 
in his rugged mountain school, was steeled to all kinds 
of hardy exercises. A great part of his time was spent 
in hunting the bears, th<* wild hoars, and the wolves, 
will! wmen Ore Pyrenees abounded ; and so purely and 
chastely was he brought up. by his good lady mother, 
that, if the ancient chronicle from which I draw 
my facts may be relied on, he had attained his 
one-and-twentieth year, without having once sighed for 
w oman ! 

Nor were his hardy contests confined to the wild 
beasts of the forest. Occasionally he had to contend 
with adversaries of a more formidable character. — 
The skirts and defiles of these border mountains were 
often infested by marauders from the Gallic plains of 
Gascony. The Gascons, says-an old chronicler, were 
a people who used smooth words when expedient, but 
force when they had power, aod were ready to lay their 
hands on every thing they met. Though poor, they 
were proud ; for there was not one who did not plume 
himself on being a hidalgo, or the son of somebody. 

At the head of a band of these needy hidalgos of 
Gascony, was one Arnaud, a broken-down cavalier. — 
He and four of his follower! were well armed and 
mounted ; the rest were a set of scamper-grounds on 
foot, furnished with darts and javelins. They were 
the terror of the border ; here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row ; sometimes in one pass, sometimes in another.— 
They would make sudden inroads into Spain, scour the 
roads, plunder the country, aod were over the moun- 
tains and far away, before a force could be collected to 
pursue them. 

Now it happened one day, that a wealthy burgher of 
Bordeaux, who was a merchant, trading with Biscay, 
•et out on a journey for that province. As he intended 
to sojourn there for a season, ho took with him his 
wife, who was a goodly dame, end his daughter, a gen- 
tle damsel, of marriageable age, and exceeding fair to 
Io6k upon. He was attended by a trusty clerk from 
his comptoir, and a man servant ; while another ser- 
vant led a hackney, laden with bags of money, with 
-which he intended to purchase merchandise. 

When the Gascons heard of this wealthy merchant j 


and his convoy passing through the mountains, they 
thanked their stars, for they considered all peaceful 
men of traffic as lawful spoil, sent by providence for the 
benefit of hidalgos l£*e themselves, of valor and gentle 
blood, who lived by the sword. Placing themselves 
inUmbush, in a lonely defile, by which the travellers 
had to pass, they silently awaited their coming. In a 
little while they beheld them approaching. The 
merchant was a fair, portly map, in a buff surcoat and I 
velvet ca| . His looks bespoke the good cheer of his 
native city, and he was mounted on a stately, well-fed 
steed, while his wife aod daughter paced gently on pal- 
freys by his side. 

The travellers had advanced Some distance in the 
defile, when the Bandoleros rushed forth and assailed 
them. The merchant, though but little used to the 
exercise of arms, and unwieldy in hi9 form, yet made 
valiant defence, having his vri'~ and daughter and 
money-bags at hazard. He was wounded in two pla- 
ces, and overpowered ; one of his servants was slain the I 
other took to flight. 

The freebooters then began to ransack for spoil, but 
weFe disappointed at not finding the wealth they had 
expected. Putting their swords to the breast of the 
trembling merchant, they demanded where he had Con- 
cealed hi9 treasure, aud learned from him of the hack- 
ney that was following, laden with money. Overjoyed 
at this intelligence, tjaey bound their captives to trees, 
and awaited the arrival of the golden spoil. 

On this same day, Pelayo was out with his huntsmen 
among the mountains, and had taken his stand on a rock 
at a narrow pass, to await the sallying forth of a wild 
boar. Close by him was a page, conducting a horse, 
and at the saddle-bow hung his armor, for he always 
prepared for fight among these border mountains. — 
While thus posted, the servant of the merchant came 
flying from the borders. On beholding Pelayo, he fell 
on his knees, and imploredhia UFe, tor he supposed 
him to be one of the band. It was some time before he 
could be relieved from* his terror and made to tell his 
9tory. When Pelayo heard of the robbers, he con- 
cluded they were the crew of Gascon hidalgos, upon 
the scamper. Taking his armor from the page, he 
pul on his hsimet, slung his buckler round his neck, 
took fence in hand, and mounting his steed, compelled 
the trembling servant in guide him to the scene of ac- 
tion. At the same timt he ordered the page to seek 
huntsman, and summonthem to his assistance. 

When the robbers saw Pelayo advancing through 
the forest, with a single attendant on foot, and beheld 
his rich armor sparkling in the snn, they thought a 
new prize had fallen into their hands, and Arnaud and 
two ofhis companions, mounting their horses, advanc- 
ed te meet him. As they approached, Pelayo station- 
ed himself in a narrow pas3 between two rocks, where 
he could only be assailed in frout, and bracing his 
buckler, and lowering his lance, awaited their com- 
ing- 

‘Who and what aie ye,* cried he, ‘and what seek yer 
in this land V 

‘We are huutsmen,’ replied Arnaud, ‘and Jo! our 
game runs into our toils ?’ 

‘By my faith,’ leplied Pelayo, ‘thou wilt find the 
game more readily reused than taken : have at thee 
for a villain P 

So saying, he put spurs to his horse, and ran full 
speed upon him. The Gascon, not expecting so sud- 
den an attack from a single horsemen, was taken by 
surprise. He hastily couched his lance, but ft merely 
glanced on the shield of Pelayo, who sent his own thro’ 
the middle of his breast f and threw him out of his 
saddle to the earth. One of the other robbers made 
at Pelayo, and wounded him slightly in the side, but 
received a blow from the sworn of the hitter which cleft 
bis scull-cap, and sank into hfe brain. His companion, 
seeing him fall, put spurs to his steed, and galloped 
off through the forest. 

Beholding several other robbers on foot coming up, 
Pelayo returned to his station between the rocks, where 
he was assailed by them all atonce. He received two 
of their darts on Ins buckler, a javelin razed his cuir- 
ass, and glancing down, wounded his horse. Pelayo 
then rushed forth, and struck one of the robbers 
dead: the others, beholding_se?eral huntsmen advanc- 
ing, took to flight, hut were pursued, and several of 
them taken. 

The good merchant of Bordeaux and his family be- 
held this scene with trembling and amazement, for 


nevei had they looked upon such feats of arms. They 
considered Don Pelayo as a leader of some rival band 
of robbers ; and when the bonds were loosed by which 
they were tied to the trees, they fell at his feet and T8l- 
plored mercy. The females were soonest undeceived. ^ 
especially the daughter; forthedamsel was struck with 
the noble countenance and gentle demeanor of Pelayo, * 
and said to herself: ‘Surely nothing evil can dwell ii» 
so goodly and gracious a form. 

Pelayo now sounded his horn, which echoed from 1 
rock to rock, and was answered by shouts and horns 
from various parts of the mountains. The merchant * % 
heart misgave him at these signals, and especially when 
he beheld more than forty men gathering from glen 
and thicket. They were clad in hunter's dresses, and 
armed with boar-spears, darts, and hunting-swords, 
and many of them led hounds in long leashes. All 
this wa9 a new and wild scene to the astonished mer- 
chant ; nor were his fears abated, when he saw his ser- 
vant approaching with the hackney, Iadeu with money- 
bags ; ‘for of a certainty,’ said he to himself, 'this will 
be too tempting a spoil for these wild hunters of the 
mountains.* 

Pelayo, however, took no more notice of the gold 
than if it had been so much dross; at which the honest 
burgher marvelled exceedingly. He ordered that the 
wounds of the merchant should be dressed, and his own 
examined. On taking off his cuirass, his wound was 
found to be but slight ; but his men were so exasperat- 
ed at seeing his blood, that they would have put the 
captive robbers to instant death, had he not forbidden 
them to do them any harm. 

The huntsmen now made a great fire at the foot of 
a tree, and bringing a boar which they had killed, cut 
off portions and roasted them, or broiled them on the 
coals. Then drawing forth loaves of bread from their 
wallets, they devoured their food half raw, with the 
hungry relish of huntsmen and mountaineers. The 
merchant, his wife, and daughter, looked at all this, and 
wondered, for they had «evcre beheld so savage a re- 
past. 

Pektyo then inquired of them if they did not desire to 
eat: they were too much in awe of him to decline,- 
though they felt a loathirg at the thought of partaking 
of this hunter's fare ; but he ordered a linen cloth to be 
spiead under the shade :>f a great oak, on the grassy 
margin of a clear running stream; and to their aston- 
ishment, they were served, not with the flesh of the 
boar, but with dainty cheer, such as the merchant had 
scarcely hoped to find out of the walls ofhis native c'ty 
of Bordeaax. 

The good burgher was of a community renowned for 
gastronomic piowess: his fears haying subsided, his ap- 
petite was now awakened, and he addressed himself 
manfully to the viands that were set before him. His 
daughter, however, could not eat: her eyes where ever 
and anon stealing to gaze an Pelayo, whom she regar- 
ded with gratitude for his protection, and admiration 
for his valor; and now that he had laid aside his helmet, 
and she beheld his lofty cquntenance, glowing with 
manly beauty, she thought him something more than 
mortal. The heart of the gentle donzella, says the 
ancient chronicler, was kind and yielding; and had 
Pelayo thought fit to ask the greatest boon'thnt love 
and beauty could bestow— doubtless meaning her fair 
hand — she could not* have had the cruelty to9ay him 
nay. Pelayo, however, had no such thoughts: the 
love of woman had never yet entered his heart; and 
though hs regained the damsel as the fairest maiden 
he had ever her beauty caused do perturba- 

tion in his bre ' f1 “ 

When the rFpasi as over, Pelayo offered to con- 
duct the merchant and hie family through the defile* 
of the mountains, lest they should bo molested by any 
of the scattered band of robbers. The bodies of the 
slain marauders were buried, and the corpse of the 
servant was laid upon one of the horses captured in 
the battle. Having formed their cavalcade; they pur- 
sued their way slowly up one of the steeps wnd winding 
passes of the Pyrenees. 

Towards sunset, th*yorrived at the dwelling of a ho- 
ly hermit. It was hewn out of a living rock : there 
was a cross over the u?»or, and before it was a great 
spreading oak, tyitha sweet spring 61* water at its foot. 
The body of the fathful servant who had fallen in the 
defence of his lord, was buried close by the wall of this 
sacred retreat, and the hermit promised to perform^ 
masses for the rtpose of his soul. Then Pelayo ob^- 
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tained from the holy father consent that the merchant's 
wife and daughter should pass the night within his cell 
and the hermit made beds of most for them, aud gave 
them his benediction; but the damsel found little rest, 
to much were her thoughts occupied by’ the youthful 
champion who had rescued her from death or dishon- 
or. 

Pelayo, however, was visited by no such wandering 
of the mind, but, wrapping himself in his mantle, slept 
soundly by the fountain under the tree. At midnight, 
when every thing was buried in deep repose, be was 
awakened from his sleep, and beheld the hermit before 
him, with the beams of the moon shining upon his sil- 
ver hair and beard. 

•This is no time,’ said the latter, 4 to be sleeping; 
arise and listen to my words, and hear of the great work I 
for which thou art cho**nt* Then Pelayo arose atp} 
seated himself on a rock, and the hermit continued 
his discourse. 

‘Behold, ’said he, ’ the ruin of Spin is at hand ! 1 1 

will be delivered into the hands of strangers, and will 
become a prey to the sjxriler. Its children will be slain 
or carried into captivity ; or such as may escape these 
evils, will harbor with the beast of the forest, c r ih* 
eagles of the mountains. The thorn and bramble will 
spring up where now are seen the corn-field, the vine, 
and the olive, and hungry wolves will roam iu plate of 
peaceful docks and Ltrards. But thou, my son ! tarry 
not thbu to see these things, for thon canst not prevent 
them. Depirt on a pilgrimage to the sej ulchre of our 
blessed Lord in Palestine; purify thyself by prayer; 
enrol thyself in the order of chivalry, and prepare for 
the work of the ledemption of thy country; for to thee 
it will be given to ra:9e it from ti e depth of its affliction.' 

Pelayo would have inquired farther into the evils 
thu9 foretold, but the hermit rebuked his curiosity. 

’Seek not to know more,’ said he, ‘than heaven is 
pie sedto re cal. Clouds and darkness cover i s designs 
aud prophecy is never permitted to lift up, but in part, 
the veil that rests upon tl e future.* 

The hermit ceased to speak, and Pelayo laid himself 
do wn agaiuto take repjse, but sleep was a stranger to 
his eyes. 

When the first rays of the rising sun shone upon 
the tops of the mounta as, the tnvellers assembled 
round the fountain beneath the tree, and made their 
moruiog’s repast. Then, having received the benedic- 
tion of the hermit, they departed ii the freshness of 
the day, and descended a'ong the hollow defiles leading 
into lie interior of Spain. The good merchant was 
refreshed by sleep, and by his morning’s meal ; and 
whe he beheld his wife and daughter thus secure by 
u;s side, and the hackney lade 1 with his treasure close 
behind hhii, his heart was light in h s bosom, and he 
carolled a chansom as wen\ and the woodlands echoed 
to his song. But Pelayo rode in s’lcnce, for he revol- 
ved in his mind the poit^ntcuM o ds of the hcru.i*.; and 
the daughter of the me* chant ever and and anon stole 
looks at him full ot tenderness and admiration, and 
deep sighs betrayed the agitation of her bosom. 

At length they came to the foot of the mountains, 
where tho forests and the rocks terminated, and an open 
and secure country lay before th* travellers. Here 
they halted, for their roads were widely different. — 
When they came to part the merchant and his wife 
were loud in thanks and benedictions, and the burgher 
would fain have given Pelayc the largest of his sacks 
of gold ; but the young man put it aside with a smile. 
Silver and gold/said he, ‘need I not, but if I have de- 
served aught at thy hands, give me thy prayers, for 
the prayers of a good man are above all price.' 

In the mean time, the daughter hadspoken never a 
word. At length she raised her eyes, which were fill 
ed with tears and looked timidly at Pelayo, and her 
bosom throbbed; and af\rr a violent struggle between 
strong affection nod virgin modesty, her heait relieved 
itself by words. 

‘Senor,’ said she, *1 know that I am unworthy of 
the notice of so noble a cavalier; but suffer me to place 
this ring upon a finger of that hand which has so brave: 
ly rescued ns from death ; and when you regard it you 
may consider it as a memorial of your own valor, and 
not of one who is too humble to be remembered by 
•you. 

With these words, she drew a ring from her finger, 
and put it upon the finger of Pelayo ; and having done 
this she blushed and trembled at her own boldness 
and stood as one abashed, with her eyes cast down up- 
on the eartH.. 


Pelayo was moved at the wovda of the simple mai- 
den, and at the touch of her fair hand, and at her bt au- 
ty, as she stood thus trembling and in tears before him 
but as yet he knew nothing of woman, and his heart 
was free from the snares of love. 'Amiga;’(friend,)said 
he, *1 accept thy present, ^nd will wear it in remem- 
brance of thy goodoess so saying, he kissed her on 
the cheek. 

The damsel was sneered by these words, and hoped 
that she had awakened some tenderness jn bis bosom; 
but it was no sr 4 ch thing says the grave old chronicler, 
for his heart was devoted to higher and more sacred 
matters : yot certain it is, he always guarded well that 
ring.^ 

ViTnen they parted; Pelayo temined with his hunt9- 
, Vnen on a cliff, watching that no evil befel them until 
they were far beyond the skirts of the mountain ; and 
the damsel often turned to look at him, until she could 
no longer discern him for the distance, aud the tears 
that dimmed her eyes. 

And, for that he had accepted herring, says the an- 
cient chronicler, she considered herself wedded to him 
in her heart, and would never mariy ; nor could she 
be brought to look with eyes of affection upon any 
other man ; but, for the true love which she bora Pe- 
1 lyo, she live 1 and died a maid. And she composed 
a book which treated of love and chivalary, and the 
temptations of this mortal life; and one part discoursed 
ot celestial mattera, and it was galled ‘The Contem- 
plations of Love ;* because, at the time she wrote it, 
she thought of Pelayo, and of his having accepted her 
jewel, and called her by the gentle appellation of 
4 Amiga.’ And often thinking of him in tender sadness 
and of her never having beheld him more, she would 
take the book, and would read it as ifiu his stead ; and 
while she repeated the words of love which it contained 
she would endeavor to fancy them uttered by Pelayo, 
and that he stood before her. 

THE GATHERED 


RUSSIAN BAPTISM . 

It is always performed by immersion. In the rich 
houses, two tables are laid out in the drawing-room by 
the priests; one is covered with holy images, on the 
other is placed an enormous silver basin, filled with 
water surrounded by small wax tapeis. The chief 
priest begins by consecrating the font, and plunging a 
silver cross repeatedly in the water; he then takes the 
child, and after reciting certain prayers, undreesses it 
completely. The process of immersion takes place 
twice, and. so rigorously that the head must dis- 
appear under the water; the infant is then restored to 
its nurse, and the sacrament is finally administered. 
In forntet times, when a child had the misfortune to 
be born in winter it was plunged without pity under 
the ice, or into water of the same temperature. In the 
present day, that rigour has been relaxed by permis- 
sion of the church, and warm water substituted for trie 
other; but the common people 9till adhere scruplously 
to the ancient practice in all seasons. On these oc- 
casions numbers of children are baptised at the same 
time on the ice, and the cold often proves fatal to them 
It sometimes happens, also, that a child slips through 
the hands of the priest, and is lost, in which case he 
only, exclaims, “ God has been pleased to take thL % 
infant to himself ; hand me another ;” and the poor 
people submit to their loss without a murmur, as 
the dispensation of heaven. — Raik's City of the 
Czar . 


DANGEROUS DISBELIEF. 

Rowland Hill would have tried the critical, sagacity 
of the most erudite D. D.. His eccentricities are of 
great notoriety. With many strong points of charac- 
ter, he combined notions prodigiously odd. One of 
those restless infesters of every place of workship com- 
monly called Antinomian3, one day called on Rowland 
Hill to bring him to account for his too severe and 
legal gospel. Do you sir,** asked Rowland, “ hold 
the ten commandments to be a rule of life to Christians?* 
“Certainly not,” replied the visitor. The minister 
rang thcbell, and on the servant making bis appearatace 
he quietly added, 44 John, show that man the door, and 
keep your eye upon him until he is beyond the reach 


of every article of wearing apparel or any other proper 
ty in the hall.”— Frazer 8 Magazine. 


PREMATURE INTERMENT; 

Dr Chrichton, physician to the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, brother of the Emperor of Russia, relates that a 
young girl, in the service of the Princess of—, who 
had for some time kept her bed with a nervous affec- 
tion, at length to all appearance was deprived oflUeu 
Her face had all the character of death, her body was 
perfectly cold and every other symptom of death was 
manifested. She was removed into another room and 
placed in a coffin. On the day fixed for her funeral, 
hymns, according to the custom of the country, were 
sung before the door, but at the very moment when 
they were going to nail down the coffin, a prespiration 
was seen upon her skin, and in a few minutes it was 
succeeded by a convulsive motion in the hands and 
feet. In a few moments she opened her eyes, and 
uttered a piercing scream. The faculty were instantly 
called in, and in the space of a few days her health was 
re-established. The acdouot which she gave of her 
situation is extremely curious. She said that she was 
sensible to every thing that was passing round her ; and 
distinctly heard her friends bewailing her death ; she 
felt them envelope her in the shroud, aud plage her 
in the coffin. The sensation gave her extreme agony 
and she atempted to speak, but her soul was unable to 
act upon her body. She describes her sensations as 
very contradictory, as if she was and was not in her body 
at one and the same instant. She attempted in vain to 
move her arms, to open her eyes, or to speak. The 
agony of her mind was at its height when she heard 
the funeral hymn, and found that they were about to 
nail down the lid of the coffin. The horror of being 
buried alive gave a new impulse to her mind, which re- 
sumed its power over it9 corporeal organization, and 
produced the effects which excited the notice of tho^e 
| who were about to convey her to a premature grave. — 
European Magazina 


THE LADY OF FASHION AT CHURCH. 

We find in the last Edinburg Review a queer story 
recorded of a fashionable lady. Being at a watering- 
place once with her daughter, it suddenly occurred to 
her that, for 4 the sake of example, she might as well go 
to church. Accordingly, one Sonday, her lady-ship, 
attended by the young ladies, oriterod the chapel most 
in request, and having boldly marched up the aisle, 
asked the pew- woman to give the best seats for hear- 
ing the preacher — “private pew, if you please, with a 
curtain, let it be the warmest you have, with, a stove in 
it; put the footman close by, that he may be in the way 
to open the door. I prefer, if you please, that pew lin- 
ed with red cloth; it looks comfortable.” “Madam,” 
said the startled pew woman, “I am very sorry — but 
we have not a seat to give you.” The lady paused— 
to her daughters, and said, (as she walked, out,) with 
complacency, Well, my dear at all events; we have 
done the civil things” 

DEATH OF COLUMBUS. 

With all the fervour of his imagination, its fondest 
dreams fell short of thfc reality. He died in ignorance 
of the graud discovery. Until his last breath, he en- 
tertained the idea that he had merely opened a new 
way to the old resorts of opulent commerce, and had 
discovered some of the wild regions of the east. He 
supposed Hispaniola to be the ancient Ophir which 
had been visited by the ships of Solomon, and that 
Cuba and Terra Firma were bat remote parts of Asia. 
What vision of glory wpuld have broke upon hi9 mind 
could he have known that he had indeed discovered a 
new continent, equal to the wfiole of the old world in 
magnitude, and separated by two vast oceans from all 
the earth hitherto known by civilized man! And how 
would hi 3 magnanimous spirit have been consoled, a- 
midst the affliction of age and the cares of penury, the 
neglect of a fickle public, and the injustice of an un- 
grateful king, could be have anticipated the splendid 
empires which were spread over the beautiful world he 
had discovered; aud’thtf natiohs, and tongues, and 
languages, which were to fill its lands with his renown 
and to revere and bless his name to the latest posteri- 
ty ! — Irving. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEB. 22, 1840. 

Young Men’s Association. — Wc observe in the 
Journal, a very gratifying report from the President 
of this flourishing institution. From the report, 
which is somewhat in detail, we learn, that the increase 
of regular members, during the year, has been eighty- 
seven. The actual members of the Society at the 
present term, are 1006. The receipts of the present 
year are $4,525 94, which includes $1,436 42, the 
balance at the commencement of the year. The ex- 
cess of this year, over the last, is $570 65. The a- 
mount of disbursements for the year, is $2,775 22. — 
The t * repo t of the r o nmittce on the Libarry sho" s 
that there arc now belonging to the Association, 2244 
volumes, and that there have been added the present 
year, 243 volumes. Nearly 9000 volumes have been 
drawn from the shelves the past year. Tn the news 
room there are 85 newspapers, of which 29 are pub- 
lished daily, six thrice a week, seven semi-wegkly, and 
43 weekly. Besides these, there are 29 periodicals, 
embracing the choicest literature, of this and the 
old country. Our city may well be proud of this In- 
stitution. 


Temperance. — This cause, which a few years ago, 
was the all-engrossing theme of true philanthropy, but 
which was unfortunately injured by ultraism, appears 
to be again, gradually working its way into the public 
favor. The accounts from Ireland represent the prin- 
ciples of total abstinence as spreading with a rapidity, 
which its warmest friends never could have anticipated. 
A letter from Mr. Allen, of Dublin, to Mr. E. C. 
Delevan, says that 9000 persons came forward in that 
city, and gave the pledge, and that Cork, Yonsul, 
Limerick, Clontnell, and Dungarron, seem to vie with 
each other in the extdnt and vigor of their movements. 
Limerick alone has 19,000 and Belfast 5000 members. 
The leading papers of Ireland have lent a powerful 
aid in effecting this revolution in the public mind. In 
our own country, and in our own city, there is evident- 
ly a feeling to favor the cause. Every man in the 
. land, no matter what his habits may be, from a temper- 
ate drinker through the various gradations to the con- 
firmed drunkard, but feels that alcoholic drinks is a 
curse, and more to be “honored in the breach than in 
the observance,” and we believe, so deep is the moi-al 
tone of public sentiment as to the positive and unde- 
nying evib of rum drinking, that the door is already 
open to reform, in this city, if the subject should be 
prudently and judiciously managed, and divested of 
extraneous considerations. 


State Prison labor .— 1 The Mechanics of this city, 
held a large meeting on Monday evening last to take 
into consideration the propriety of memorializing the 
legislature, on the subject of the mechanical work 
done at our State Prisons. The present system oper- 
ates very hard on several mechanical branches of | 
business, and calls for relief. The revenue which the 
State derives from the labor of the convicts, is of no 
conseqence compared- with the injury the honest me- 
chanic is compelled to sustain in a disgraceful com- 
petition. Independent of this consideration, no parent 
would be willing to apprentice hie son to thesame work 
bench with a convict ! We again repeat it, a few 
thousand dollars taxes in this State more or less, 
cannot be put in estimate with the evil. 


Attempt to Rob tiie Union Bank of Buffalo. 
— We learn from the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser 
that an attempt was made to rob this institution, on 
Thursday night last. The robbers effected an entrance 
but in consequence of the breaking of their key, did not 
succeed in opening the door of the iron vault. A piece 
of the broken key was found in the hole on the follow- 
ing morning. 


Musical.- We hare received the first No. of a hand- 
somely priuted sheet, published in New York, entitled 
the “ New York Musical Gazette, and Literary Ly 
ceum,” to be devoted chiefly to Musical matters.— - 
The Gazette is conducted by Charles Dingley, and 
published once a week at the low price of $1, per an- 
num. 


morbus in this country will be particularly examin- 
ed.] 

2. An Analysis of the Discoveries concerning the 
physiology of the Nervous System, from the publica- 
tions of Sir Charles Bell, to the present time; both in- 
clusive. 

[The report of Dr. Wm. Charles Henry (in the 2nd 
vol. of report of the British Association of Science] 
made on this subject in 1833, may be freely used, but 
it is required to continue the analysis down to the pre- 
sent time.] 

The dissertations must be forwarded to, the Secreta- 
ry, on or before the 1st of January, 1811. 

Methodist Ccntcnnary . — It is staled that about $50, 
000 have been collected in the Georgia Conference 
on the centcnnary occasion, and some $60,000 in the 
South Carolina Cooference. 


Early Navagalion . — The ice in iront of our City, 
commenced moving on Thursday night, and the river 
as far as the eye can reach, is unobstructed. It is the 
general opinion, that the ice has forced its way through. 
Il this be the case, a boat may be expected as soon as 
Sunday. 

Large Sale. — We learn that the whole oftheErie 
Canal Boats belonging to the New York and Ohio Line, 
were a few days since, disposed of at public auction, 
by I. O. Davis, for the sum of twenty-four thousand 
five hundred dollars. 


Registry Law. — Mr. Tallmadge from the com 
mittee on the Judiciary, in the Senate brought forwnrJ 
a proposition for a registry of voters in the city of 
New York,' to which place the opeiation of the 
proposed law is confined. The principle features o^ 
the plan are, 

1st. The division of the city into election district - , 
comprising as nearly as practicable, 500 voters in each. 

2d. The election by the people ol three Commis- 
sioners of Registry and three Inspectors of Election for 
eich district. 

3d. The elections, cliarter and general, to be con- 
fined to one day each, and the votes to be canvassed 
previous to adjournment. 

The Registers and Inspectors are to be chosen at 
the next charter election, and to enter upon the dis- 
charge of their duties in season for the general elec- 
tion in the fi ll. 


The Addiess of our Rev. Companion, Salem Town, 
delivered before the Grand Chapter, at the last ses- 
sion has been received, and shall have a place next 
week. 


TnoaiAS Carver, the friend and follower of Thom- 
as Paine, at whose home the latter died, was found 
dead on the floor of his lodgings on Sunday last. He 
was 85 years old, and lias lived in great destitution for 
many years^ 


A premium of fifty dollars was awarded at the late 
meeting of the Sta e Med cal Society, to Nathan S. 
Dr.vis, M. D., of Bennington, Broome county. N. Y., 
for his dissertation on Diseases of the Spinal Column, 
their causes, history, diagnosis, and best method of 
treatment. 


The following wore adopted as Prize Questions, at 
the late meeting of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York, and the sum of fifty dollars voted to the 
successful candidate on each question. 

L The Medical Literature of Cholera Morbus; pre- 
vious to the appearance of the Epidemic Cholera. 

[It is expected that the medical history of leracho 


The Florida Bloodhounds.— again. — The fol- 
lowing extract from the New York Signal, expresses 
our views, in part, on this subject, whichjhas awakened 
among many ofour editorial brethren, a morbid kind 
of sympathy, not at all warranted by the circumstances 
of the case. Wc observe, on the part of our neutral 
portion of the press, a disposition to examine into the 
merits of a case, which has always appeared to us, as 
having two sides, and it is to be earnestly hoped, that 
both of the political parties will look upon the subject 
candidly, as effecting the interests of the country 

‘'Were these dogs (says the Signal) to be used as 
they have been, heretofore, in tracking the peaceable 
and the timid innocent, unresisting and helpless bar- 
barians to the holes of the rocks; there to fasten upon 
their throats, in the very presence of their wives and 
their little ones then weshonld not be amazed at the 
general outcry ofindignaiion which is bursting forth 
at this moment from every corner of the land until the 
wardepartment itself, instead of acknowledging the 
fact, and justifying it as a measure of downright ne- 
cessity, pleads ignorance, throws the whole reproach 
upon others, and affects not even to believe the story! 
But, inasmuch as white men are not bloodhounds, 
while the red men arc (no matter for what reason— 
with that question we do not propose to meddle just 
now,J and, inasmuch as these degs are employed, and 
can be employed, in no other way than as guides, point* 
ers, or terriers; for they would not last a month if they 
were let loose upon the red riflemen of Florida; their 
shaggy mouths dropping with human gore after the 
fashion supposed by our newspaper brethren and the 
public in general, and inasmuch as, at the worst, they 
only help us to find the foe, and to beat him with his 
own weapons why in the name of humanity, should 
they rot be so employed? As we have not, by nature 
the unering instant of the Red Man; as we cannot oth- 
erwise acquire it even to protect ourselves and our 
families from the midnight murderer, who spares nei-. 
ther age nor sex. and acknowledges no law but his 
own devilish unforgiven<tble temper why, in the name 
ofGrotius and Puffendorf, Burlamaqui and Vnttel, 
and every other writer upon the Law of Nations why- 
may we not be permitted to borrow or buy it, as w'e 
do here? We borrow and buy congrevc rockets car- 
casses, bombs.repeatirig rifles, and steamships and then 
boggle at blood hounds ! We look as if butter wouldn’t 
melt in our mouths, when our chamber doors are fast- 
ened with a boiled carrot.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Fortunate Detection of Incendiarism. — A 
Caution. — As Mr. Joel B. Purdy, grocer, No. 176 
Church street, was about closing his store.on Wednes- 
day night, he by the merest casualty happened to cast 
his eye to one of his shelves on which were deposited 
some loco foco matches, done up in pasteboard boxes 
in the usual way; and discovered a mouse in the -act of 
commei cing an attack with his teeth upon the end of 
one of the boxes, which was sealed up with paste. Cu- 
riosity led Mr. Purdy to allow the little depredator to 
continue his meal without disturbing him, but in a few 
minutes he saw the mouse spring from his repast as 
if he had discovered the noise of a cat poking through 
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the aperture he had made; and in an instant the entire 
end of the box was in a blaze, the friction of the little 
animal's teeth having ignited the composition ou the 
end of the matches, and the flames instantly spreading 
to all the matches in the box. A minute would have 
sufficed to extend the flame thus produced to the other 
boxes of inflammable little instruments with which the 
fired box was surrounded; and the fire would inevita- 
bly have spread to the shelves, and from them to the 
whole store, had Mr. Purdy happened to leave the 
store without observing the little incendiary; perhaps, 
indeed, the mouse’s supper would have cost thousands 
of dollars, and caused great distress and suffering as 
well as heavy loss to many, had he not been detected 
at it, and the threatened effects promptly suppressed. 
The origin of the destruction, too like the causes of 
many of our fires now-a-days, would have been a pro- 
f iund mystery, and like as not susf ihons of iucendi- 
arism would have grown up and spread undei the* cir- 
cumstances of the case.. Happily, however, all such 
cousequences were this lime averted by the accidental 
discovery of the pending danger in Its iucipiency. It 
is nevertheless well worthy of inquiry whether past 
calamities by fire may not nave originated in precisely 
the same manner, and whether that discription of fire 
works kept exposed in groceries generally, and indeed 
every where else, is not entirely too dangerous to be 
in lulged in or permitted. They are quite as dangerous 
any where as gunpowder; and the instance here stated 
shows that they should be well secared, wherever they 
are kept either in large or small numbers, as well against 
the possible reach of friction from any source, as from 
actual contact with fire itself.— N. Y. Sun. 


ABSTINENCE SOCIETIES. 

. .iC of the most marked signs of improvement in the 
^ ial condition of the people at the present moment, is 
the rapid progress of societies, whose members pledge 
themselves to abstain entirely from any species of in- 
toxicating liquors. We learn that there are now 30, 
000 tee-totallars iu Glassgo.v, 10*000 in Manchester, 
nearly 3000 in Dumfries, and many thousand in every 
part of the kingdom ; the numbers daily advancing by 
hundreds. It is the op n'on c f some writers that the 
members of this associations are fanatics, who main- 
tain impracticable doctrines, that they do mere harm 
than good. We fear that persons who take this view 
of the matter know nothing practically of the working 
classes of this country. Judging from our own exper- 
ience, we unhesitatingly declare that the tee total ab- 
stinence societies are producing a s.lmt but effectual 
revolution for the better in the condition of the work- 
ing classes. Comfort and peace now prevail where 
formerly there were misery and strife. In the domes- 
tic establishment, good order has taken the place of 
disorder. In workshops, masters and men go ou to- 
gether in harmony, instead of being in a state of mutu- 
al hatred. 'And it is indisputable, that much of this 
improvement is owing to the spread of abstinence as- 
sociations. That there are instances in which the hu- 
man frame will suffer injury, if spirits or wines are ab- 
stained from, thera can be no question j for it is noto- 
rious that physicians frequently- save lives which are 
sinking, by the timely administration of draughts of 
brandy, out these, and such like, are the legitimate 
exception to the rule, and will always be regulated by 
the common sense of mankind. Philanthropists need 
be in no alarm that the people will hurt themselves by 
being tco temperate.— Ed. Journal . " 

Black Hawk’s Remains. — The Burlington, Iowa, 
Gazette of the 25th ult. states that the grave of this 
celebrated Indian Chief has been plundered and his 
bones carried off. ' The manner of the outrage indi- 
cates that they were taken by some white person for 
the purpose of speculation. If this be so, the detec- 
tion of the perpetrator will follow upon the first at- 
tempt that U made to use his ill gotten acquisition for 
such a purpose. 

The affront is one which the tribe of Black Hawk, 
will never forgive nor forget, unless restitution is made 
and due punishment inflicted on the criminal. 

Modest self valuati- n — Mr. Geo. Roberts, publisher 
of the Boston Times, Boston Notion, &c., was on Fri- 
day last arrested at the suit of Henry Russell, vocal- 
ist, &c., for $10,000 damages, and held to bail. The 


writ recited the whole Of a long article published in 
the Times a few days ago, and is contained on a strip 
of paper measuring nearly ten feet in length. Mr Ro- 
berts found bail, of course. 


Shipwreck and Loss of Life. — The Yarmouth Con- 
servation of the 31st ult., contains an account of the 
wrecking, in St. Mary’s Bay, ofthesliip Charles, Capt. 
Walker, and the loss of all on boara. The captain 
succeeded in reaching the shore alive, but perished 
there, and his body was found by an Arcadian; who 
visited the cl iffs in consequence of a dream he had the 
night before, of the wrecking of a vessel at that spot. 
The place where this ill fated vessel was wrecked, was 
at the base of a precipice, rising abruptly from the sea, 
many feet higher than her topmasts, so as to conceal 
her entirely from view. Capt. W. had climbed about 
half way up the precipice, before the intensity of the 
cold put an end to his life. His body was taken to St. 
John and there interred. 


Terrible Loss of Lfc. — The Edenton, N. C., Sen- 
tinel, contains ix horrible account of the burning of fhe 
dwelling of Miss Palsy Ward, near Windsor, Bertie 
-county, on the night of the 27th ult, and Miss Ward, 
an elderly lady, and three children, perished in the 
flames. The particulars are affecting indeed. A sus- 
picion, daily gaining ground, is entertained in the com- 
munity that the house was set on fire, and the immates 
either murdered or secured by violence by the incen- 
diary, to prevent the possibility of detection. 


More Indian Depredations. — The Tallaliassc papers 
of the 1st iust., state that the Indians continue their 
depredations. A party of Indians attacked a govern- 
ment wagon laden with supplies for the army, which 
the men were obliged to abandon. The same party on 
the 25th ult., attacked the dwelling of Mr. Harlen, six 
miles above Iols, on the Apalachacola, and killed Mr. 
H. and two children. Another party attacked the house 
of Mr. Rowlet, 20 miles above Apalachicola, fired and 
missed Mr. R., killed a negro child, and carried off a 
sister of Mr. R. as prisoner. The Indians are 9aid to 
be moving towatdsthe western part of the territory, 
and great fears are felt for the settlers. 

Singular Accident. — The passengers by the ferry- 
boat, at St. Charles, were put into a singular and some- 
what alarming prediciament on Friday last. A gen- 
tleman of this city, who c ime from there ye?t rday, says 
that he, with fourteen others, put himself on board the 
boat with a view to cross over to this shore. The ice 
however ran so thick as to stop the boat’s head-way 
before she was half aeioss ; and took her down the 
stream about five mil£&, fast locked in the ice. In this 
situation they remained, for two days, witheut any 
means of escape ora morsel of food. When released 
bv a boat which came to their rescue, they were car- 
ried back to the point from which they started. — St. 
Louis Gaz. 


Capt. Samuel Bogart, one of the heroes of the Mor- 
mon war, at a late military election in Caldwell coun- 
ty, Mo., deliberately shot Mr. Alexander Beattie, a 
young man about twenty-six years of age. Immedi- 
ately after doing the deed Bogart flod, it is supposed 
for Arkansas or Texas. A reward of one thousand dol- 
lars is offered for Iris apprehension and delivery, eith- 
er at Richmond or Liberty jail.— Louisville Jour. 


The Small Pox East. — The Boston Medical Jour- 1 
n il says that ( a es of small pox have finally crept along 
from Boston to the west side of the Green Mountains 
in Vermont. Several teamsters from that state and 
New Hampshire returned home and died with the di- 
sease, before the character of it was fairly under- 
stood. 


A Virginia Sleighing Party . — Among the sports 
that snow has brought to the South, the quiet village 
of Leesburg, Va., was thrown into hysterics the other 
day by a mammoth sleigh of great beauty filled with a 
party of sixty, accompanied by a spirited band of music, 
and drawn by ten of Virginia’s finest steeds. Thej 
whole city crowded the doors and windows to enjoy 
the novel spectacle as the caravan dashed through the 
streets. 


An Earthquake . — The St. Louis Republican of 
Friday, the 31st ult, observes that on the day previous, 
about half past 3 o’clock^ a large portion of the citizens 
were aroused by the report of an earthquake which 
sensibly shook the buildings. One ot the city watch- 
men stated that'the report was very loud, and the shock 
sufficient to shake the icicles from' the eaves of the 
houses. 


Incendiarism is again at work ac Mobile. On the 
night of the 4th inst, the dwelling of Mr. J. A. Miller 
was^et on fire by an unknown incendiary, and con- 
sumed. Insured for $5000. • 


A bill has passed the Assembly authorizing the gov- 
ernment to take possession of lands for creating forti- 
fications and to compensate the owners. It i^ said to 
be the intention of government to put the country in a 
state of defence . — Hamilton U. C. Express . 


Intempera.yce. — A woman by the name*of Rose 
Kelly, in Washington Street, was burned to death, a 
short time since, by her clothes taking fire, while in a 
beastly state of intoxication. 

William Campbell, aged about 30, a tanner and 
cu rrier, formerly of Newark, perished miserably at 
P eekski 11 last F riday from the effects ofdisease, intem- 
perance, exposure and destitution. 


Dropsy. — A remarkable case of dropsy occurred on 
the person of Ann Stilles of Wiusdor,Cona.,aged 49, 
who has recently died. The disease commenced iu 
1820, and since that time she has had seventy opera- 
tions of water drawn from her, weiging 8115 pounds, 
nearly 100 barrels. 


Coal at Havana. — A coal mine of excellent quality, 
and calculated for public uses, has been discovered 
within three miles of Havana. It yields well, is dug 
easily, and promise to be profitable. 



the order. 


I. O. <ME*. 


(jy* The Members of the Order, 
in general, of Albany, 'Troy, and 
West Troy, are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend a meeting atStanwix 
Hall, on Tuesday the 25th inst., 
at 7 o’clock P. M. to take into 
consideration the present state of 
Feb. 22, 1840, 


st AHJkaa $ * « 


On Thursday last, by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, John 
H. Eacher, merchant, to Mary E. daughter of Jesse 
P. Mitchell, all of this city. 


To this city.on the 18th inst, by the Rev.Mr.Holmes, 
Mr. Edward G. Burgess, of Albany, to Miss Ma- 
tyT. Wands, daughter of the late James Wands, of 
New Scotland. 

On the 11th inst., by the Rev. JohckNott, Mr. Hen- 
ry Sloan to Miss Eliza M. Batterman, daughter of 
the late Geo. Batterman. 

In Waterford, on the 12th inst., by the Rev. TVIr. 
Smith, James Roy, esq. of West Troy, to Miss Caro- 
line, daughter of David Spencer, esq. of Waterford. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. J. P. Storer, of Sy- 
racuse, Dr. Adooijah White, ofVanBuran, N* Y., to 
Miss Lucia H. daughter of Joseph Dow, esq., of Cov- 
entry, Conn. 


DXfiD • 

At Plattsburgh, on the Gthinst., Hon Kinner New- 
comb in the 84th year of his age. 


N EW BOOKS. — W. G. LITTLE has received The 1 Every 
Day Book, embracing the anniversaries of memorable per- 
sons ana events, in every period ar.d state of the world, irom the 
creation to the present Ume. Price Is per numbers 
Fowler and Kirkham’s Phrenology proved, illustrated and ap- 
plied, with chart and numerous plates, 10s. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, considered vn relation to 
ex’eraal objects, 8th American edition, revised and enlarged, price 
8s, by George Combe. , . „ 

George Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology delivered m New 
York, with numerous plates, price 10s. 

The works of Gall 6 vols. 

De Tosquevillo and Chevalier’s Democracy of America* 
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POETRY. 


RIZPAH. 

BTB. F. RANSOM. 

We have seen several versions of tbe lamentation 
ofRispali — The following, made by a present resident of 
the city, we conceive to be by far the most pointed and 
eloquent. 

And 9fop*ah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning 
ofharvest until water dropped upon them out of 
heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the air to 
rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by 
night. II. Sara.xfci. 10. 

Oh! moments to others, but ages to me, 

I have sat with the brow of the dead at my knee ; 

In the purple of night, at the flushing of noon, 

I have bent o’er the cherished, that left me— how soon ! 
And Hooked on the dimness that froze on the eye, 

So bright in its burning— its glances so high ! 

And l watched the consumer, a3 ever he crept 
And feasted where beauty and manhood still slept. 

I loved the dark eye, though its kindling was dead, 

And the pride of that lip, though its blushing was shed. 
Oh, sons of the kingly ! how lovely in death ! 

Tho’ your frown, when ye died, flitted not with your 
breath ; 

As ye lay in your strength, so unmoving and chill, 

, There was daring— »calra daring, that death could 
not kill. 

So mighty to conquer, and never to fly, . 

And life in its fulness — oh, how did ye die ! 

The eagle, at dawning stooped down in his pride — 
With the blood-drops »of princes his pinions were dyed; 
But he looked on that eye, and he shrouded his own: 
In your sternness or sleeping he left you alone. 

The leopard, at evening, leaped onward in play, 

And he plunged where I knelt a9 he scented his prey; 
But he knew the strong arm he had met in his mood, 
And he crept to his lair like a fawn of the wood. 

Oh, you moon, with her cold light, has maddened my 
brain ! 

In the wildness of midnight they waken again : 

In their softness and wrath, in their sadness and glee, 
With their fierce scowl in battle, thair bright smile 
to me; 

Tbe frown when they struck ‘mid the carnage begun— 
The smile as we met when the conflict was done ; 

And there is not in Judah a mother so blest 
As I, with my dead in their desolate rest. 


STANZAS — 'By a Miss who has just entered her teens, 
[Prom the Argus.] 

[Among the bodies found after the burning of the 
steaniboat Lexington was that of an infant with its face 
covered with a green veil, probably the last act of its 
mother to shield it from the advancing flames.] 

T’nras a lovely babe some (our years old, 

With a pure fair brow, and locks of gold, 

With its dimpled hands on its bosom crossed 
As if cradle-rocked, not tempest-tossed. 

The gloeful prattling voico was hushed, 

From the downy cheek the rose had sped, 

F roiu the beauteous blossom thus early crushed 
The ligl.t of life had forevet fled. 

And round the form and o’er the face 
To shield it from the flame’s red glare, 

A veil with kindly hand was placed. 

Proof of a mother’s deathless care, 

Methinks 1 see that mother, 

Bend o’er her darling child, 

And seek to soothe its anguish 
in accents soft and mild* 

The freezing winds surround her, 

And she shrinks from the cutting blast; 

For each one that sweeps around her, 

Seems colder than the last. 


The ice of death is in her veins, 

And its damp chills on her brow, 

But a mother's love triumphant reigns. 

And she thinks of her babe e’en now. 

She kisses the cheek ofher cherished child, 

And she spreads the veil o’r its lily face; 

And now she is stretched by her loved one’s side. 
Locked in death’s cold embrace. 


THE SABBATH. 

Sweet Sabbath morn ! from childhood’s dimpled prime 
I’ve loved to hail thy calm-renewing time; 

Soft 9teal thy bells upon the pensive mind, 

Tn mingled murmurs floating on the wind. 

Telling of friends and times long winged away, 

And blissful hopes, harmonious with the day, 

On thy still dawn, while holy music peals, 

And far around the lingering echo steals, 

What heart communes not with the day’s repose, 

And bursts the thraldom of terrestrial woes ? 

Who, in His temple, gives to God a prayer, 

Nor feels the majesty of Heaven is there? 

The listening silence of the vaulted pile, 
Where^gathered hearts their homage breathe awhile ; 
The mingled burst of penitential sighs, 

The choral incense swelling to the skies, 

All raise the soul to energies sublime. 

And bless the solemn sadness of the time, 

Emblem of Peace! — upon the village plain 
Thou dawn’st a blessing to the toil-worn swain; 

Soon as thy smiles athwart the upland play. 

His bosom g’a ldens with the brightening day; 

Hpmble and happy, to his lot resigned, 

He feels the inward sabbath of the mind. 


From the Democratic Renew. 

SONG. 

.1 SHALL NOT SEE THT FACE AUA1N. 

I shall not see thy face again, 

But sleep shall bring thy form. 

In all thy radiant beauty, back, 

With all thy spirit warm ; 

And from the fountain of ray thoughts, 

So shall thine image rise, 

That not e’en absence shall avail 
To tear thee from mine eyes. 

I shall not hear the music 
Of thy voice, when it may be 
That the roses of thy lips pour out 
Their perfumed melody ; 

But the secret spirit of my heart 
Shall tell me thou art near. 

When tbe zephyr’s breath is murmuring 
To the blossoms of the year ! 

I shall not soon forget thee— 

Fot the place where we met 
Bear the shadow of thy loveliness, 

And whisper of thee yet ; 

And the light of spring and summer skies— 

The heavens— the earth— the sea — 

They are beautiful ; and beauty will 
Recall the thought of thee! 


THE CHANGING WORLD. 

BF MRS. HALE. 

How the world’s aspect changes! Doth it change? 
Or are the changes in the eye that gazes? 

See the light heartad boy— all earth is strange. 
And new, but lovely, and he laughs and praises, 
And makes his life a holyday, nor dreams, 

His bound ing feet will ever press the thorn; 

The world he treads as bright and softened seems, 
As far off mountains, robed in hues of morn. 


There comes a change, when youth with burning tho* 
Roameg o’er the sunny fields in se :rch of ros^s; 

And lieinay pluck them, but thy ’re dearly bought; 
For every step some blasted scene discloses; 

And tbe flowers whither er ; the wreath is twined, 
Haste, seize another — ’iwill be all the same— 

His wreath he scatters to the passing wind, 

Sighs, and confesses pleasure but a name! 

There comes a change — when manhood walks abroad, 
He seeks no roses— let the frail things wither! 

The path he chooses mighty ones have trod, 

And on he rushes, scarcely heeding whither— 

But shining dust is scattered o’er the ground— 

He stoops to grasp it; and is biwed for ever!. 

Though heaven's transcendent glories beam around, 
The eye intent on gold regards them— never! 

There comes a change —when age’s sunken eye, 

Hath lost its vision, and the mists have gathered; 

Then life’s dark shadows o’er the cold earth lie— 
Norspring nor blossom when the heart is withered: 
And all is barren— even gold grows dim— 

But trembling mortal, thou mayest look above thee. 
One blessed 3tar still burns to guide to Him — 

Who from the throne of heaven has stooped to love thee. 


CALENDAR OF CONfMUWI CATIONS. 


EACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment 
Temple R. A. Chapter, 
Mount Vemoo Lodge r 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge. 

Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo Encampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch , 

Genesee Encampment, 
Mount Moriah. 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

Lansingburg 
Bethany Oe’». 
Lockport Nia. 
Louisville, Ky. 


2d Friday. 

2d It 4th Tuesday 
1st A, 3d Thursday. 

1st A 3d Tuesday. 

1st & Sd Tuesday. 

2d k 4U> TaeJday- 
3d Moadar. 

1st & 3d trftday. 

1st Wednesday p. f. m. 

1st & 3d Saturday. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren hare kindly offered to net as Agent* 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised 
receive subscriptions and monies on i» account. 

William Boardman, New York City. 

Tallmage Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeyraans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lanslngburgj>. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Green6eld. 

Ebenezcr Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, CowlsviHe, 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U.-O. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


JKTICHOLA3N1CKLEBY, complete— Life and Adven- 

. Hire* of Nicholas Nickleby, by Cbas. Dickens, 
with illustrations, complete in one vol. 

Curtis on health: simplicity of living : observations on 
tl:e preservation of health in infancy, youth, manhood and 
age, London edition. 

Part XI pictorial edition of Sliakspeare’s comedy of 
Errors. 

The band Book of Heraldry, the Cricketer’s Hand 
Book, the Hand Book of Magic. Swimming Hand Bonk 
Uanfuajc and Sentiment of Flowers, tbe Angler’s Hand 
Book of Domestic Copkery, & c. 

Constantinople, complete in 1 vol elegantly hound in 
morrocco gilt ; scenery of Asia Minor, illustrated . draw- 
ings from nature, with historical account of Constantino- 
ple, and description of the plates. 

American Almanac, for 1840. 

Second series of theSchool Library volumes for 60 
£20, in a case, for sale by 
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ADDRESS 

Br the &EV. Salem Town, Grand Chaplain, of 
the Granp Chapter, of the State of New-York, 
DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, FEB. 5840. 

M. E. Grand High Priest , K \ and S. Brethren 
and Companions . — It behooves us, most devoutly to ex- 
press our grateful acknowledgements, for the interposi- 
tion of that kind Providence, which has hitherto sus- 
tained us in life and permitted us totneet, in 'the capa- 
city of a Grand Chapter. While soiie of our brethren 
have closed theif earthly labors, we are continued in 
the vineyard of bur common Master, and have re-as- 
sembled, in accordance with the established usages of 
the Craft, for the transaction ofsucbbuisness, as the 
interest of the Institution require. % 

In all our deliberations, it is ardently hoped we may 
be guided by unerring wisdom, and irrive at such re- 
sults, as shall best secure those interests. As masons, 
and especially as a Grand Chapter, we. are a spectacle 
to the world, and bound by all the ties of a common 
Brotherhood, to exert a benign and salutary influence, 
in the several spheres in which we wove. , The per- 
sonal influence which, we, as Individual Masons ex- 
ert on community, gives tone and character to all our, 
convocations in the capacity of aD organized Institution. 
Personal conduct, affords the most indubitable evidence 
and furnishes the best exemplification, of the moral 
nature of our governing principles of action. “By 
their fruit shall ye know them,** is a maxim of sound 
wisdom. By this criterion, we judge of other men, 
and they, especially judge of its , as masons. A simple 
profession, under any circumstances, is of little or 
no avail in the view of the world, without a correspon- 
ding course of life and conduct. Hereby, are we to 
show forth the excellency of our institution, before a 
gain saying world, being ourselves, liviug Epistles, 
known and read of all men. 

Could we travel back, into the remote ages of An- 
tiquity, and point out the definite period of Masonic 
Origin, little more would be gained, than a mere grat- 
ification of that curiosity, which now looks respectfully 
on scenes of past generations. In the contemplation 
of practical truth, however we derive personal bene- 
fits. 

The question is often asked by the world, especially 
in these days, what is Masonry 7 and what are its ben- 
efits in this age of safe intercourse, and general intel- 
ligence. An explicit answer, to these questions, will 
now be attempted. It must, however, necessarily be 
brief and summary. And in genera), we answer, it 
19 an Institution of great Antiquity, having a peculiar 
organization, embodying sound moral principles, and 
inculcating benevolent action. As to its high Antiqui- 
ty. not a doubt can rest on the mind of any man, who 
will candidly investigate the subject, in reference to 
that point. The records of remote ages present in- 
dubitable facts. Of the period of its organization, and 
the establishment of its peculiar rites and ceremonies, 
we as Masons, have good reasons to believe it was at 
the building of Solomon’s Temple. That this period 
was not the era of its organization, has oftentimesbeen 
asserted, but never as yet proved from the most labor- 
ious researches of its ablest opposers. This conclu- 
sion must, therefore stand on ground^ of the highest 
probabilty, until the contrary shall be made to appear 


the more probable. The ceremonies indispensible for 
Membership, have a peculiar adaptation, both to de- 
velope and impress moral sentiments. The symbolical 
language connected with those ceremonies, is emphat- 
ically the voice of nature, addressed to the ear of its 
own sympathies; than which nothing exerts a more 
powerful control over human life and conduct. Ilence 
we find the strength, the cordiality and durability of 
Masonic attachments. 

When kindred sympathies, spontaneously meet and 
mingle, no human power can either sunder, or alienate 
them. These ceremonies, however, do not end with 
the simple presentation of symbolical allusions, but 
serve to prepare the way, for the more explicit exhibi- 
tion, of an entire code of moral truths. These truths 
embodied, as Articles of faith, form the Masonic 
creed. 

In all decisions ofjudgment, respecting moral truth 
we have but one infallible standard, frith which to form 
a comparison ; and that is Divine Revelation. The 
soundness of every man’s faith, and the orthodoxy of 
every religious creed, is, by universal consent, decided 
by this standard. 

The fundamental principles of all associations, both 
of human and Divine Origin, whether to promote re- 
ligious, benevolent, or moral objects, receive the sanc- 
tion, and command the respect of good men, to the 
same extent they are found to accord with Reveal- 
ed truth, as touching those points. It is the moral 
principles of an Institution alone , which in the abstract 
characterize its excellency; but the influence of those 
principles, exemplified in the life and conduct of its 
members, marks their good, or evil tendencies in com- 
munity. We maintain, that the Masonic creed em- 
bodies, so far as it goes, the same moral principles, ad- 
mitted and acknowledged, in the soundest forms of the 
Christian faith ; and we distinctly affirm, there is not a 
single preceptive injunction, contained in all the Mason- 
ic Code, which militates, in the least degree, against 
one moral virtue contained in Revealed Religion. 

The truth of this position rests, on no precarious 
foundation. It is capable of the same proof, and is en- 
titled to the same credence, as in the case of any moral 
or religious Institution now in existence. 

Should the orthodoxy of any particular sect of pro- 
fessing christains, now, be seriously questioned ; in 
what way could it be certainly known, what their tenets 
were? 

And if their creeds contained those tenets, which the 
members had ever been known, as a sect, openly and 
uniformly to adopt, profess and promulgate, who would 
ever think of questioning the reality, of what was ob- 
viously an undeniable matter of fact. And further- 
more, if their lives, in any good degree accorded with 
their profession, who could misapprehend the natuial 
tendency of their influence on society. 

Here then, is a parallel case, so far as evidence, or 
proof is eoncemed, by which to establish the point, as 
to the matter of fact, both in reference to Masonic ten- 
ets, or those of any, moral or religious sect; furnishing 
at the same time, the best criterion of the character 
of influential results, ou the great body of communi- 
ty* 

A matter so perfectly obvious, as that involved in 
the above statement, we are confident was never ques- 
tioned in a single instance in the civilized world, except 
in its application to the moral principles of Free Ma- 
sonry. Here, as in other moral, benevolent or religious 
Institutions, tie have a moral code. That code is recor- 


ded, adopted professed and promulgated, and is open to 
the inspec tion of every man, who desires to jtadge for 
himself, and has been for centuries. Whoever shall still 
doubt, may compare our tenets, as now found, in ail our 
printed standards, with those of any other period, as 
far back, as well authenticated records can be found, 
and public profession certainly known, and no essential 
discrepency can be discovered, in the substantial doc- 
trines, as then or now believed and taught, or the main 
duties as then or now inculcated. Why then should 
Men of intelligence, pretend to entertain serious doubts, 
concerning what our principles are. Such, however 
is the fact, notwithstanding there is an absolute im- 
possibility, of obtaining more certain knowledge of any 
matter whatever, of a similar nature. 

These things being premised, we will now briefly 
enumerate a few of our leading doctrines, in direct an- 
swer to the question, “ in what does Freemasonry es- 
sentially consist.” In the first place, it consists in a 
firm belief, and open acknowledgement of God, and his 
Divine Atributes. This now is, and so far as we know, 
ever has been the first and fundamental Article in the 
Masonic creed. No lodge can be regularly organized 
without the bible, and some portion of Scripture either 
read, or rehearsed. 

This fact we believe to be a matter of universal 
notoriety, as appears from nublic records, both ancient 
and modern. The same having been admitted and 
confirmed by all our members in all ages. Such a be- 
lief, and such an acknowledgement imposes obligations 
and lays the foundation for specific duties. The first 
of these, and the one most solemnly enjoined is, what 
we owe to God. The second, to our fellow men; and 
the 3d to ourselves. These three general heads, involve 
all other duties, growing out ot the several relations. 
Each dlstinet branch, has a specific enumeration of all 
those parts, in which obedience to the grand injunction 
consists. All these are not only matters of fact, but of 
public record, and are found to harmonize with reveal- 
ed truth, in each relation. Truths just as undeniably 
embraced in our system, as the acknowledgement of 
God, and recognition of relative duties, standing in the 
creeds and confession of any Denomination of Chris- 
tians in the Protestant Churches. 

To enumerate all our principles and duties in detail, 
would be to give a summary of the great outlines of 
moral truth contained in the volume of Inspiration ; 
such as reverence, love and obedience to God. Faith, 
hope and charity — truth, justice and fidelity — benev- 
olence, temperence and Brotherly kindness; where 
each article, is the center of a group of correlative du- 
ties, embracing the several points ofpractical obedience 
growing out of the general principle. Such with ma- 
ny others of a kindred nature, either as doctrines or 
duties, are severally presented and enforced, in some 
appropriate place. 

For example, we say, “ truth is a Divine Atrib- 
ute, and the foundation of every virtue. By this, the 
heart and tongue ; speak the same language, while 
hypocrisy, deceit and double dealing are unknown. 

That justice, is that standard of equity, which teach- 
es us to render to every man his just due; being the 
very cement, as well as support of civil society, and an 
undeniable characteristic of every good man. That 
love, is a distinguising Atribute of God, and an exer- 
cise solemnly incumbent on all his creatures. Asa 
practical virtue ef universal adoption, it would lop off 
at a single blow, more than half the miseries incident 
to human life. Such are a few of those doctrines, o; 
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moral truths, we believe, and such the general duties 
we inculcate on others , sod profess to practice ourself. 
Jn Confirmation of the former, we appeal to every well 
authenticated Masonic Record, ancient or modern.— 
Of the latter, we should be living examples, and such 
we are, just as far as we sustain the character of good 
Masons. In the abstract* the purity of those princi- 
ples above named, must stand unquestionable. And 
whatman, in this enlightened age, is prepared to deny, 
or even question, either the existence, or soundness of 
of such Articles of Masonic faith : much less denounce 
any Institution adopting them as cardinal points of faith 
and governing principles of life* 

On these broad and immutable principles we stand. 
When they are subverted, every moral and religious 
Institution must of course, be buried in its own ru- 
ins. 

Little, more however need be said, in answer to the 
question first proposed, in as much as those great 
principlewwe have named, admit of no compromise 
with erroi, in any matters of faith ; nor can. duties be 
thence deduced, in the least degree at varience with 
the best moral standards. 

But notwithstanding, this high moral ground, on 
which Masonry does stand, it is nevertheless, professed- 
ly, nothing more, than a human Institution, founded 
on principles of Divine origin. Altho’ experimental 
religion, according to church requisitions, is not a 
prerequisite for membership, vet a sound faith, and a 
fair moral character are made indispensihle. And it 
is perfectly manifest, that a full, and conscientious dis- 
charge of those very duties enjoined on Masons , is all 
the ckristain , is required to perform, and all he has the 
ability to do. No person, however scrupulously exact, 
will pretend to deny, that a faultless discharge of duty 
to God and man , not only covers human abilty, but 
fulfills the whole law, in all its length and breadth, al- 
though no- mere man, has ever come up to those re- 
quirements. 

Hence, the main- object of the Institution, in all ages 
has been to maintain, and inculcate those great moral 
principles, which implant virtuous obedience in the 
heart, and tend to promote benevolence and charity 
amongst mankind. To. impress truth on the con- 
science, by every appropriate motive, and such moral 
suasion, as the subject demands; and most solemnly to 
enjoin every leading duly, which grows out of the 
Article* of faith. Thus far, human effort can present, 
and apply moral truth, and urge home duty*; but no 
farther. Beyond this, moral suasion is powerless; and 
each Member must stand or fall, on his own personal 
responsibility. 

Each Individual, comes into the Lodge, by what 
iu human judgement, is considered a sound belief in 
our moral code, and an unequivocal engagement, to 
discharge the appropriate duties, involved in such a 
profession; after which he is retained, or expelled, 
od the ground of a consistent, or disorderly walk. 

If he maintains an orderly walk, in accordance with 
his profession, he is respected and esteemed a worthy 
member of the Institutibn, and a wholesome and val- 
uable citizen. If he disregard those injunctions, and 
overleap those moral restraints, thrown around him, 
all that remains, either for this , or any other Institution 
is, to reclaim. the offender by discipline, or exclude 
him from membership. 

I have now given a direst, and concise answer to the 
Uestion proposed, by a simple narration of such fun- 
amental Articles of faith, as are undeniably embraced 
in our code, and a summary, of the more prominent 
duties, well known to be taught and morally enforced. 
And permit me to say, that a review of such principles 
and duties, should, if possible, establish and confirm 
our faith more strongly, in the moral soundness of the 
Masonic creed, and awaken U9 to more scrupulous 
punctuality, iu the discharge of Masonic duties. “To 
do good, and communicate forget not.” Some of our 
ceremonies are nolpubiicly promulgated, and a kind 
of mystery, in the view of the world, 19 hung around 
Masonic intercourse, which has induced many persons 
of honest intentions, to take exceptions; but the most 
part are entirely actuated by groundless suspicion, of 
something , of which they have no knowledge, and which 
a jealous disposition can magnify and accommodate to 
its own conceptions of evil design. As to Masonic 
secrets, we reply in all frankoess, and challenge the 
world to disprove the fact, that these are confined ex- 
clusively to ceremonies, connected with our manner 


of work, and modes and means of Masonic recognition: 
that strictly speaking, they have no moral character, 
and neither endanger the head or the heart. At the 
same time, not one article of faith, not one moral prin- 
ciple, not one practical duty, comes under that head. 
And how can they ? When it is distinctly understood, 
that what is tanghturi/Am the Lodge, we are under 
solemn obligations to practice out of it *, not only for 
our common interest, members of the same communi- 
ty, but the general good of our species. 

Such duties as have been named, are necessarily ac- 
companied with undisguised publicity, because not 
confined to members of our own order. The action 
developes the principle. The tree is characterized by 
its fruit. Tt hence behooves us all, to exemplify mote 
fully, the faith we profess, and the duties we avow by 
a consistent and well ordered life and conversation. Let 
us live out the excellency of our moral and benevo- 
lent precepts, and live down all prejudice, misconcep- 
tions and evil surmisings. Too much have we been 
inclined to fall in, with the current of liberal sentiments 
and laxity of discipline, which have so lamentably de- 
ranged the churches, and brought reproach on her 
sacred Institutions. The main difference, however, 
in the two cases, lies in the fact, that one portion of the 
same communion, charges the other, with unsoundness 
of faith in doctrine and practice, while in our case, we 
as a body, stand in perfect unity amongst ourselves, 
and receive those charges from such, as never was 
in our connection. Some few exceptions it is true 
are found, amongst those, who have renounced ; but in 
comparison with apostates from the church in general 
the number is small. Nor is it far more surprising, 
that men of the world should be found prepared to give 
full credit to the slanders of such apostates, against the 
religion of the Bible, and church Institutions, even in 
the face of all the testimony and experience of her nu- 
merous professers sustained by the Divine sanctions 
of God himself, than what seceding Masons have ever 
done. In each case, however, an evil exists, for which 
there is no human remedy, and .from which we believe 
no valuable Institution, either of human or Divine 
origin, was ever exempt. The root of that evil, lies 
in the deep depravity of the heart, and in neither, 
case ought to be charged on the institution it- 
self 

As individ »al members, we my companions, are 
bound to maintain our own integrity inviolate, and as* 
body, to sustain our institution on the broad ground of 
its moral principles, and benevolent design. Here 
we believe our ancient brethren stood. 

Here we have planted ourselves and here, come pros- 
perity or adversity , we stand. Around us we behold 
the monuments of Antiquity, in an institution based 'on 
the cardinal virtues. A superstructure, resting on the 
accredited pillars of revealed truth. Within and with- 
out, we are taught the practice of every moral virtue, 
in Connection with the warmest charities of the human 
heart. An adherence to the most of these principles, 
we can trace through those moral glooms, which for 
centuries brooded over the dark age9 of the world, and 
furnished one rallying point for benevolent effort. As 
members of a common brotherhood, we are one of the 
connecting links, between the past and the future, uni- 
ted in a common fellowship, with a multiplied order 
of men, in all eillized countries, whose charities are; 
diffused and felt, is far as masonry is known and prac- 
ticed. 

As a charitable Institution, it may be compared to 
a spacious Edifice, entire in all its parts, and measur- 
ably complete in all its appendages. Although its 
main pillars rest on the four quarters of the globe, and 
the curtains of tbe outward court, are the hli^p canopy 
of Heaven, yet as an Institution it is one in a pre-emi- 
nent sense; in its unity of membership, identity of ad- 
ministration, coocordence of principle and benevolent 
co-operation in aid of suffering humanity. 

When we speak of Masonry, as an Institution , we 
comprehend the great body of Masons, spread over the 
civilized world. Lodges and chapters, in their sep- 
arate and distinctive locations, resemble the waves of 
the sea; distinct in number but united on one broad 
base, constituting the vast ocean. 

Through this grand medium, it is well known, there 
is an universal relationship, amongst all our mem- 
bers wheresoever found or dispersed over the wide 
world. 

Here are we cheered with that diffusive benevolence, 
which looks on all mankind, as brethren of one com- 


mon Family. Through this medium, the sons of Ma- 
sonry find a home in every clime, and meet the embrace 
and share the munificence of a common htntherhood. 
The sevdfcd associations, into lodges, or chapters, are 
but component parts in one entire Body or Institution 
which has lived with ages, and been a tr ividler with 
time. While numberless other organ iz. lions, claim- 
ing high excellency, and proposing useful designs, 
have expired in the hands that gave ihcai biitli, this 
with christain Institutions alone, has craped the ruin* 
of Empires, and outlived the storms of persecution. 
To us, it has comedown from ages so net. ore, that the 
certain period ofitsorigoal organization, is shutout by 
the veil of Antiquity. The moral beauties, so far as 
we can learn, have never faded through the lapse of 
lime nor its charities withered in the hearts of it* 
members. 

In view of the above considerations, it is easy to dis- 
cover, the present, as well as past bi n- fits resulting 
from membership. To suppose, t h : * t Mi airy must 
be thrown b tek i itothe dark ages ofignoia < e and bar- 
barism, to acquire thcabilityof being nsvi'nl is unntural 
as well as unphilosphical. The qtie^uo. , might with 
equal propriety, be asked, “ what aro tbe benefits 
of the multiplied Institutions of the piv^ut day, see- 
ing we live in an age of so much light and intelligence 
and the same reason which would justify :he necessity 
of continuing the one. would fully «us: mi the other. 
That the increase ofknowledge, and s <n ty of inter- 
course, constitutes that very state of things* which in- 
creases the ability, aud furnishes the rru aus of accom- 
plishing the greatest amount of good, amongst Man- 
kind, is entirely self evident. The greater the ad- 
vance, in any v or all those particulars, the greater the 
faculties, in any valuable Institution, to carry out its 
appropriate designs. 

I doubt not, the Companions of this G. C. fully un- 
derstand, and appreciate the moral principles of Ma- 
sonry, and duly v;rfue the privileges of membership.. 
Bon the moral, social and relative duties, connected' 
with our profession, involve so many individual re- 
sponsibilities, that we, no less than otlifcr men, need’ 
to stir up eachi others minds by way of remembrance, 
and encourage each other, to greater dilige nee and fi- 
delity, in the constant and proper discharge of each 
duty. As your companion in the common trials of 
your faith, and in all yout labors of love and charity, I* 
solemnly exhort you, to a life of more abounding good 
works ; to greater effort in the promotion of “ peace 
on Earth, and good : will to mankind.” Do good to all 
men, as yon have opportunity, and especially, remem- 
ber the \Jfidow and the Orphan, the needy and the af- 
flicted. Magnify your profession, not to be seen of 
men, but as the fruit of an honest heart, imbibed with 
moral virtue. Let the influence of a sound morality, 
characterize your daily walk. And may the lights of 
revealed truth, continue to shine on your pathway 
through life ; to accompany your footsteps down to the 
grave in peace ; and fiually, to shed Divine consolation 
on the Soul, in her passage to a brighter aud better 
World, “where the wicked cease from troubling and 
the weary are at rest.” 

MISCELLANY. 


THE MURDERER’S ESCAPE. 

Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in Oxfordshire, in the 
year 1736. Ho bore an unexceptionable character.— * 
Mr. Hayes* a gentleman of fortune, being on h'w way- 
to Oxford* on a visit to a relation, put up at Bradford’s. 
He there joined company with two gentlemen, with 
whom he supped, and in conversation unguardedly 
mentioned that he had then about him -a largo sum of 
money. In due time they retired to their respective 
chambers; the gentlemen to a two-bedded room, lea- 
ving (as is customary with many) a candle burning in 
the chimney corner. Some hours after thev were in 
bed, one of the gentlemen being awake, thought he 
heard a deep groan in the adjoining chamber, and this 
being repeated, he softly awakened his friend. They 
listened together, and the groans increasing as of one 
dying they both instanly arose, and proceed ed sileptly 
to the next chamber from whence they heard 1 he groans 
and the door being a jar, saw a light in the room ; they 
entered ; but it is imposible to paint their com creation 
on perceiving a person weltering in blood ;r. the bed, 
and a man standing over him, with a dark l.mtern irv* 
one hand and a knife In the other. The nun seemed 
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as petrified as themselves, but all the terror of guilt. — 
*rhe gentlemen soon discovered the person was the 
stranger with whom they had that night supped and 
■that the man who was standing over him was their host. 
They seized Bradford directly; disarmed him of his 
Wife and charged him with the being the murderer; 
he assumed by this time the air ofinnocence. Positive- 
ly denied the crime, and asserted that he came there 
with the same humane intention as themselves ; for 
that hearing a noise, which was succeeded by a groan- 
in he got out of bed, struck a light, armed himself 
with a knife for his defence, and had but a minute en- 
.terered the room before them. 

These assertions were of little avail, he was kept in 
*dose custiody till the morning, and then taken before 
a neighboring justice of the peace. Bradford still de- 
nied the murder, but nevertheless, with such apparent 
indication of guilt, that the justice hesitated pot to 
make use of this expression on writing out his mitti- 
mus “Mr. Bradford either you or myself committed 

this murder,” ... 

This extraordinary affair was the conversation of the 
;whole country. Bradford was tried and condemned 
over and over again in every company. In the midst 
of all this predetermination came on the assizes at Ox- 
ford. Bradford was bi ought to trial, he pleaded not 
guilty. Nothing cqnld be more strong than the evi- 
dence of the two gentlemen; they testified to the fin- 
ding of Mr. Hayes murdered in his bed; Bradford at 
the side of the body with a light and a knife; that knife, 
and the hand which held it, bloody; that on their enter- 
ing the room he betrayed all the signs of a guilty man, 
and that a few moments preceding, they had heard the 
groans of the deceased. 

Bradford’s defence on his trial was the same as before 
the gentlemen; he had heard a noise, he suspected 
some villany transacting, he struck a light: snatched a 
knife, the only weapon near him, to defend himself; and 
the terrors he discovered were merely the terror of 
humanity , the natural effecis of mnocence as yell as 
gilt on beholding such a horrid scene. 

This defence, however, could he considered but as 
weak, contrasted with several powerful circumstances 
against him. Never was circumstantial evidence more 
strong. There was little need of comment from the 
judge in summing up the evidence. No room appear- 
ed for extenuation; and the jury brought in the prison- 
er guilty even without going out of the box. Bradford 
was executed shortly after, still declaring he was not 
the murderer, norprivy to the murderer, of Mr. Hayes; 
but he died disbelieved by all. 

Yet were those assertions not untrue; the murder 
was actually committed by Mr. Haye?, footman, who 
immediately os stabbing his master, rifled his breeches 
of his money, gold watch and snuff box, and escaped 
to his own room, which could have been from after cir- 
cumstances, scarcely two seconds before Bradford’s en- 
tering the unfortunate gentleman’s chamber. The 
world owes this knowledge to a remorse of conscience 
in the footman, eighteen months after the execution of 
Bradford, on a bed of sickness; it was a death bed re- 
pentance, and by that death the law lost its victim. It 
is much to be wished, that this account could close 
here, but it cannot. Bradford, though innocent, and 
not privy to the murder, was nevertheless the murderer 
in design. He had heard, as welt as the footman, what 
Mr. Hayes had declared at supper as 10 his having a 
large sum of money about him, and he went to the 
chamber with the same diabolical intention as the ser- 
vant. He was struck with amazement, he could not 
believe his senses; and in turning back the bed clothes 
to assure himself of the fact, he in his agitation, drop- 
ped the knife on the bleeding body, by which both his 
hand and the knife became bloody. These circum- 
stances Brad lord acknowledged to the clergyman who 
attended him after his sentence. 


THE KE Y OF DE AT H. 

In the collection of curiosities preserved in the arsen- 
al at Venice, there is a key, of which the following sin- 
gular tradition is related:— About the year 1600, one of 
jthose dangerous men, in whom extraordinary talent is 
only the fearful source of crime and wickedness beyond 
that of ordinary men, came to establish himself as a 
merchant or a trader in Venice. The stranger, whose 
name was Tebaldo, became enamoured of the daugh- 
ter of ap ancient house, already affianced to another. 


He demanded ^ier hand in marriage, and was of cours c 
rejected. Profoundly skilled in the mechanical ar s, 
he allowed himself no rest until he had invented the 
most formidable weapon which could be imagined. — 
This was a key of large, size, the handle of which was 
so constructed that it could he turned round with lit 
tie difficulty. When turned, it discovered a spring, 
which on pressure launched from the other end a nee- 
dle or lancet of such subtle fineness, that it entered 
into the flesh, buried itself there, without leaving ex- 
ternal trace. Tebaldo waited in disguise at the door 
of the church in which the maiden whom he loved was 
about to receive the nuptial benediction. The assas- 
sin sent the slender steel, unpercelved, into the breast 
of the bridegroom. The wounded man had no suspi- 
cion of injury, but, seized with sudden and sharp pain 
in the midst of the ceremony, he, fainted, and was car- 
ried to his house amid the lamentation of the bridal 
party. Vain was all the sk ill of the physicians, who— 
could not divine the cause of this strange illness, and 
in a few days be die 1. Tebaldo again demanded the 
hand of the maiden from her patents, and received a 
second refusal. They too perished miserably in a few 
days. The alarm which these deaths, which appear- 
ed almost miraculous, occasioned, excited the utmost 
vigilance of the bodies, the small instrument was found 
in the gangrened flesh, terror was' universal, every one 
feared for his own life. The maiden thus cruelly or- 
phaned, had passed the first months of her mourning 
in a convent, when Tebaldo, hoping to bend her to his 
will, entreated to speak with her at the gate. The face 
of the foreigner had been ever displeased to her, but 
since the death of all those most dear her, it had 
become odious as though she had a presentiment of 
his guilt, and her reply was most decisive in the nega- 
tive. Tebaldo, beyond himself with rage, attempted 
to wound her through the grate, and succeeded, the 
obscurity of that place prevented his movement from 
being observed. On her return to her room, the mai- 
den felt a pain in her breast, and uncovering it, she 
found it spotted with a single crop of blood. The pain 
increased, the surgeons who hastened to her assistance, 
taught by the past, wasted no time in conjecture, but 
cutting deep into the wounded part, extracted the nee- 
dle before any mortal mischief had commenced, and 
saved the life of the lady. The state inquisition used 
every means to discover the hand which dealt these in- 
sidious and irresistible blows. The visit of Tebaldo to 
the convent caused suspicion to fall heavily upon him. 
His house was carefully searched the infamous inven- 
tion discovered, and he perished on the gibbet . — Nets 
York Mirror. 


From the Evening Star. 

MONEY DIGGERS. 

A few days since I was in the vicinity of Coney Is 
land and the money diggers, and learned a few particu- 
lars which may prove somewhat interesting. The place 
of deposit was on Pelican Beach, separate from Coney 
Island by Plum Inlet, and adjacent Barren Island. On 
this latter island was the small tavern house, kept by a 
person who is supposed to have shared largely in the 
spoils of Gibbs; but after burying them, lost nis land- 
marks, and was unable to recover his money. The 
surface of about five acres of the white sand of this 
snowy beach has been disturbed, and at one time as 
many as 250 persons were at work. These worship- 
pers at the shrine of Pluto, were ferried over by Dutch 
fishermen in a small boat, at a small sum on going 
over, but on returning had to submit to a quadruple 
exaction. Charon, with his craft, made a full share of 
profit. About $7000, have been exsanded, and the 
most fortunate hunter collected $2000. There was 
no gold found, as reported. The right of mine and 
thine was not vested in the discovery, but decided, by 
a scrable, yith fists and nails; strength and activity the 
larger amount to the more successful, as with boys 
scrabbling for pennies. Some ludicrous scenes occur- 
red. One digger exposed the top of a bag, when to 
secure it he immedately fell face down, covering it with 
his body for the purpose of securing the whole con- 
tents — be availed little by the attempt; those near him 
extacted from under him nearly the whole of the dol- 
lars, leaving him about two hands full. A strong man, 
with shovel or other implement, would keep at bay 
those who might be near, as he would throw out the 


specie, and thus secure his discoveries. On the whole 
it was a happy thing for the seekers, as many of them 
are fishermen and clam- men. The coin are sought 
after by many as keepsakes, tending to keep alive the 
recollection of the horrible deeds of Gibbs and Walms- 
ly, certainly a taste which make it agreeable to its pos- 
sesses to dwell on horrors, and which must have been 
possessed, not in an eminent but large degree, by the 
physician, who could have had a piece of Walmsly's 
skin tanned into leather and wear it as a purse. * 

A gale was the cause of uncovering some of the 
money, which was seen by one man, he was seen by 
another, who was attracted to the spot by seeing the 
fist unusually industrious on the barren saqd. Work- 
ing till night, they seperated on enjoined secrecy — the 
latter told his wife, the wife another woman* the wo- 
man the neighbqs, and finally it spread through coun- 
ties. 


THE SCOTCH THISTLE. 

This ancient emblem of Scotish pugnacity, with its 
motto, “ Nemo me impute lacessit, ” is represented of 
various species in royal bearings, coins, and coats of 
armor; so that there is some difficulty in saying which 
is the genuine original thistle. The origin of the na- 
tional badge itself is thu9 handed down by tradition.— 
“When the Danes invaded Scotland it was deemed un- 
warlike to attack an enemy in the pitch darkness of night 
instead of pitched battle by day, but on one occasion 
the invaders resolved to avail themselves of this strata- 
gem, and in order to prevent their tramp from being 
heard, they marched barefooted. They had thus near- 
ed the Scottish force unobserved, when a Dame un- 
luckily stepped with his naked foot upon a superb 
prickly thistle, and instantly utterred a cry of pain,— 
which discovered the assault to the Scots, who ran to 
their arms and defeated the foe with a terrible slaugh- 
ter. The thistle was immediately adopted as the in- 
signia of Scotland. 


Jim along Josey.— Jim Crow has had its day. Pub- 
lic taste has “wheel about.” It has lighted upon Jun 
along Josey, which is now the ri ige. Jim Crow open- 
ed the door to a faithful representation of “nigger” 
character, and Jim along Josey has walked in, prede- 
cessor out. The dynasty of the Crows is over— their 
cawing is finished. There is another black Richmond 
in the field and he is the conqueror. The popularity 
of Jim along Josey is unbounded. Young ladies play 
the melody and place it beside — shall we not say above 
—their favorite Rossini. The streets are vocal with 
it, men hum it, lads whistle it, and boys sing, squeak, or 
screech it, as they are blessed with musical voices, or 
cursed with defective musioal organs. Even little un- 
breeched urchins attempt the thing, and precocious 
infants lisp the sweet sounds before those of pa and ma* 
N. Y. Sunday Atlas . 


A begger went into a store in this city a few days 
since, and asked for money- The merchant, by way 
ofexperiment, offered the begger his choice between 
a good salted codfish and two cents in money down. — 
The begger at once chose the currency. Two cents 
would pass readily at the next grog-shop: the fish was 
only food . — Philadelphia North American. 


A gentleman, ended an oration the other evening, 
an oration in favor of the fair sex with these words 
‘Ah, sir nothing beats a good wife.* ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ rejoined one of the company, ‘a bad husband 
does.’ 


A Glorious Revenge. If you feel inclined* to exe - 
cise your vengeance against one that has injured yo*\ 
take the first opportunity of doing him a service. » 
he has any feeling you will wound him to the quick. 


A chap in Verraount, aged 17, recently married 
girl of 13, after a courtship of six day* They 
things down there in Vermont “with neatness and 
patch, ’’and at the “shortest notice.” 
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THE RESCUE. 

A LEGEND OF THE NORMALS KILL. 

BY W. G. D. 

About two miles south of the city of Albany, is the 
mouth of a pleasant stream, known generally as the 
Norman's Kill Creek . This creek is about 28 miles in 
length, it takes its rise in Schenectady county and pur- 
sues a serpentine course through a pleasant country 
until it finally empties in the Hudson. It is upon the 
banks of this creek that the principal scenes ofonr tale 
are laid. 

The period that this simple narrative embraces, is 
during those dark and bloody days, when our fore- 
fathers were battling for that liberty which we now 
so happily enjoy. At that era the Country watered 
toy the Norman’s Kill, boro a vastly different aspect 
from what it does now. What is the seat at present 
of pleasant villages, with extensive and valuable 
water privileges, and thriving farm-houses, was then 
a pathless wilderness known only to the wild Mohawk, 
or more peaceable and milder Stockbride tribe of Mo- 
hegan Indians who were dwellers in that part of the 
country. When the early settlers invited from theii 
“ fadcrlandt ” by glowing tales of the cheapness which 
lands could be procured from the Patroon of Renssel- 
aerwicke pitched their snug homesteads here and there 
along the beautiful valley of the Creek, it was much 
larger and deeper, than exhausted by mills, &c it is at 
the present day. 

The settlements and clearings on the Kill, were ow- 
ing probably to their secluded situations, comparatively 
free from the visits of the marauding bands of Indians 
who occasionally destroyed the lives and homes of 
some unoffending settlers in more exposed parts of the 
country. . From the burning of Schenectady close to 
them, — however they were not unacquainted with the 
scenes of distress and horror caused by such visits and 
on thht melancholy occasion the settlements of the Kill 
afforded protection and shelter for many of the unhappy 
sufferers by that event. 

It was in thisf section of the country that Henry 
Morton an emigrant from England, had located him- 
self. The situation was one of the most pleasant a- 
long the creek about 14 miles from the then village of 
Albany, which name the little hamlet had just taken. 
Mr. Mortofi was a man of about 35 years of age, and 
had been a hierchant in England, but having been un- 
fortunate in busjness, he determined upon leaving the 
land in \yhich Ills hopes had been so crushed and at- 
tempt the retrievement of his fortunes in the new 
world to which people were flocking in such numbers. 
He brought with him his wife and daughter. His wife 
was a lady of very wealthy parentage and had been 
brought uf) aocustomed to the enjoyment of all the 
luxuries which wealth or fashion could bestow. The 
difference of living in the wilderness of America, and 
civilized life,' added to ill-health before leaving Eng- 
land so weighed Mrs. Morton down that after a few 
months residence in this country she died. This lkst 
calamity of course, added heavily to Mr. Morton’s 
griefs and turning his back on the more safe situation 
of Albany, where they had at first resided, he settled 
himself in the ^olitary place before mentioned. There 
retired from the din and troubles of the busy world, he 
sought forgetful risss of tho past. His only comfort 
was in his daughter Lucy then a fine blooming girl of 
15 years. 

She wa^$s f?ir a creature, as ever breathed — accom- 
plished and .well educated,— and to those artificial at- 
tractions, were added a form and features of the most 
surpassing loveliness. This was the enchanting ctea- 
ture, that Mr. Morton had brought with him to solace 
him in his solitude, to comfort and cheer him in his 
misfortunes, and to sweeten the moments of his depart? 
in g days. 

They settled in their solitary but pleasant home Hr 
the spring and having engaged the assistance of an< ac- 
tive man to do the drudgery of the work they soon 
got quite an extensive clearing opened. The cottage 
'was rendered one of the most lovely residences that 
could be wished; for by Lucy’s refined taste which had 
turned the space about the house, from an unsightly 


waste filled with black stumps, to a lovely flower garden, 
and the cottage was completely covered with the thick 
shading indigenious creeping vines that she had trained 
to run over the rough edifice. 

Under this state of things her father soon began to 
grow contented with his lot, and resume once more 
his former light-hearted ness and cheerful state of mind 
which had been completely prostrated by his previous 
woes. 

Thus they lived, the father and the daughter — retir- 
ed from the bustle of society, and fashionable life, — 
contented and happy in their rural retreat. The forest 
which covered the land immediately about the house, 
had been cleared, and was now in fuH cultivation which 
furnished them with the necessaries of life, while 
the luxuries weie procured from Albany; and Sche- 
nectady. 

At this tiraethe troubles between the Cqlonies and 
the Mother Country had reached the climax. Blood 
had been shed at Lexington and the friends of the 
Country were seeking redress by an appeal to arms. — 
The patriots or Whigs of Tryon County,* in which 
Morton lived, had openly avowed their determi- 
nation to resist the oppressors and had come out man- 
fully on the side ot the Continental Congress. 

The ardent, generous feelings of Morton, had early 
induced him to take a decided stand in the ranks of the 
Whigs, and dearly did he suffer from it. He was from 
his superior talents, and determination chosen as leader 
of their Norman’s Kill Whigs, for their defence against 
the unceasing hostilities of the Tories and Indians. 

Near to Morton’s house, lived a foreigner by the 
name of Cunningham, whose son a young man of 
about 20, had deserted from the British Army. This 
young man whose name was John, was a person of the 
most vicious and depraved character. He had been 
forced from his daily excesses at home, to join the 
Army, and upon the regiment, to which he was attach- 
ed being sent to America, he deserted and joined his 
father who had emigrated some time previous. He 
became acquainted with Lucy, and had made propo- 
sals for her hand, but from his known character, which 
had already developed itself irthis brief residence, in 
this part of the country ; he was indignantly spurned 
both by Lucy, and her father. Soon after he left his 
father’s home, and went no one knew whither and was 
soon forgotten in the absorbing events, that were then 
occurring. * 

Time passed on— on the ever memorable 4th of July 
1776, birth was given to an independent nation. The 
cruel devastiDg warfare between the Whigs and Tories 
of Tryon County, was still continued — and now theii 
encounters were more bitter than ever. No man’s life 
or property was 9afe for a moment. Morton had dis- 
tinguished himself in several encounters with the 
Tories and Indians. These latter, at last retired, 
further to the Westward, and consequently the rigid 
watchfulness, which had hitherto, been kept up in the 
settlements on the Norman’s Kill, began in a great 
! measure to be relaxed. 

Turn we now to John Cunningham. Immediately, 
upon the rejection of his suit by Lucy, and her father, 
he joined the Tories, burning with a desire for revenge 
upon Morton, and his daughter, for the contempt, 
shown him. Being a man of undoubted courage, and 
energy, though possessed as before shown of the worst 
principles, he was chosen Captain of a band of Tories. 
Kindred spirits, who were raised about the Kill.— 
He however, soon left them, and throwing off all allegi- 
ance to civilized life, he turned savage, and became 
one of the Cayuga tribe, where from his natural enter- 
prize, and tact, he soon rose to considerable standing 
among them as a warrior. His malignant and feroci- 
ous disposition, wreaked itself upon many an unfortu- 
nate Whig— carrying desolation and woe into the bo- 
soms of many a happy family. 

The British under Sir Wm. Johnson, and the Six 
Nations, under the celebrated Brant or Tmiyendauega 
had now commenced a system of warfare of the most 
malignant nature. The sufferings of' the poor defence- 
less Whigs, along the Schoharie Creek, and the in- 
habitants of the Wyoming Valley, are proof of this. — 
Cunningham, hearing that Brant intended, to visit the 
settlements near the Hudson, hastened to join them, 

(*)Tryon Co. w&j taken from wh&t wm originally Albany Co. 
in 1773, and named in honor of the then Governor or theProvince. 
It embraced all that part of the State, lying W. of a meridian 
running nearly through the centre of the present County of Scho 
hwri*,. 


judging this would be a favorableopportunity, for the 
furtherance of his hellish designs, against the Mor- 
tons. Deep and dire was the distress caused by this 
incursion, among the settlers near the Shawangunk 
mountains in Ulster County, by the cruelties inflicted 
upon them, by the marauding band. Cunningham ob- 
tained permission, with a party of Cayuga’s tofalluprn 
the Norman’s Kill settlers and accordingly thither ho 
directed his course.- 

Captain Morton meanwhile was active in- his 
support ofthe American Cause, and at the head of bis 
brave and patriotic followers, had inflicted severe chas- 
tisement on the Tories, who were their only enemies, as 
owing to their vicinity to Schenectady and Albany, the 
Indians never troubled them. 

Near to Captain Morton’s residence, lived a young 
man by the name of Martin Wallace, who had attach- 
ed himself to Captain Morton’s band, and had by his 
distinguished courage and general behaviour, won the 
love and esteem ofthe whole company, and had been 
promoted to the post of Lieutenant, by Capt. Mortor. 
He was a young man of noble appearance, and having 
been introduced to Lucy, at the Captain’s house to 
which from the nature of his duties, he was obliged to 
be a frequent visitor, he soon won the love of the gen- 
tle girl. Morton saw the growing attachment of the 
youthful couple, and well aware ot Martin’s merit en- 
couraged it by every means in his power. In this case 
it appeared that the old proverb that “ the course of 
true love, never does run smooth,” was at fault : 
and accodingly matteis had progressed so far that a day, 
was appointed on which the “ twain were to become 
one flesh.” 

On the afternoon before the appointed wedding day 
— in the month of January, Capt. Morton, and his 
young friend, were obliged to visit Albany, on import- 
ant business, connected with the command. They de- 
parted with the intention of returning next day, leaving 
the homestead under the charge of Lucy, with a guard 
of six Itout men, to prevent any surprise, from the To- 
ries, who took every occasion, to destroy the property 
ofthe Whigs 

The day had been cold, and the ground, was cover- 
ed with snow, to the depth of several inches, but with 
a crust strong enough to bear the weight of a man.— 
The night was dark and cloudy, and the skies gave 
evidence of an approaching storm. Nothing occurred 
to disturb the quiet of the watchful sentinels, during 
the time until at evening the alarm was given that 
something was observed prowling about the house,, 
what it was, the sentinel could not determine. Ho 
accordingly alarmed his companions. Seizing their 
arms they sallied forth forth warily but after some half 
hour ’9 close investigation, and search they could- 
discover nought of the source of their alarm, they gave 
up the search agreeing that it must hav,e been some 
wild beast, driven by hunger, to seek food, near the 
abode of man, and turning began retracing their steps 
to the house. 

Scarcely had they done this, when the forest resound- 
ed with the terrific war whoop. The affrighted men 
discovered too late that their^evoted residence, was set 
upon by a savage and unrelenting foe. They were sur- 
rounded by their murderous enemies, and fell victims 
to their savage fury. 

Lucy was aroused from her rest, by the yells of the 
Savages, and she had hardly thrown her clothes hasti- 
ly over her, when her door was forced open and John - 
Cunningham, 9 tood before her. Painted and disguis- 
ed as he was she knew him instantly and falling at his 
feet, she begged in piteous accent, for mercy. Lifting 
her up, Cunningham without speaking a word, gave 
hersn charge of some of his followers with directions 
to treat her well. 

• The torch was then applied to the once happy resid- 
ence of Merton, whose misfortunes and ill-luck 9eemed 
relentlessly to pursue whither he went. The incendia- 
ries fearing that the country, would be raised about 
them, went the way rapidly, without committing any 
further outrage in this quarter. Cunningham appar- 
ently being satisfied with the glutting of his revenge. 

The light ofthe burning house, was seen lor miles 
around — to Albany itself. Capt. Morton and h is young 
companion fearing that the Tories were abcr.t their 
cowardly work again, instantly hurried off' to their 
homes. On their way a thick snow, commenced fall- 
ing, and they urged their steeds, to full speed when they 
were met by one ofthe neighbors who was on his way 
tft AJbany, to inform them of what had transpired.— 
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Overwhelmed with distress at the news they hurried 
on to the scene of ravage and ruin. Upon reaching 
their lately pleasant home, they found the neighbors 
collected around the burning remains of the dwelling, 
awaiting their arrival to determine what course should 
be pursued. Morton’s first enquiries was as might be 
supposed as to the fate of his beloved daughter, and 
Wallace of his bride, who was thus snatched away 
from him, on the very eve of their wedding. Frantic 
with grief, Morton determined to follow as he supposed 
the murdering band of Tories, who had in the abduc- 
tion of his daughter, filled to overflowing the cup of his 
griefs. But so warily had their savage foes taken their 
departure, that no traces of their course they had taken 
could be found, and the falling snow had obliterated 
every vestige of their trail. The pursuit was therefore 
in vain, and was accordingly given up for the night.— 
Upon the return of the party, to the ruined and deso- 
ate homestead, they were joined by a couple of friendly 
Stockbridge Indians, who on viewing the scene around 
them, and the tomahawk wounds, inflicted upon the 
dead men, immediately declared with the instinct pos- 
sessed to so remarkable a degree by the American 
Aborigines, that the ravagers, were Indians. The peo- 
ple before this, had observed that the men had been 
scalped, but thought nothing further, as this revolting 
practice, from probably the frequency of association, 
with the savages, had become quite common among 
the whites themselves. 

Early the ensuing morning, Capt. Morton, and his 
band accompanied by the two Indians, took up the 
pursuit, and followed on towards the Schoharie Creek, 
all the forenoon, without discovering any traces of the 
enemy. Soon after crossing the Creek, however foot- 
step? began to be discovered, and after a little while 
were found to be quite plain. It was now evident 
that they were quite near the enemy, and accordingly 
the two Indians, were despatched in advance, while the 
pursuit was still continued, but more warily. Just as 
the party were entering a dense forest, the two Indians 
came running back and informed them, that the 
foe, was encamped in a hollow about a half mile in 
advance. Capt. Morton determined upon inspecting 
their position in person, in order to be the better ena- 
bled to lay out his plan of attack. Calling Martin, to 
him, they were guided by the Indians to a post where 
they might advantageously view the enemy. Their 
station was upon the top ol a hill, covered with a thick 
growth of underbrush : which commanded the Camp, 
of the enemy. 

They appeared to be busy making preparations for a 
renewal of their march. Capt. Morton cast his eyes 
around the encampment, when his attention was at- 
tracted to a tall commanding Indiau who apdeared to 
be endeavoring to coax and command another person 
to follow him, but without avail. Who this person 
wa9 they could n^Jctermine, until at last, the savage 
jumped forward anTdragged the hidden object, to view 
— and In the shrieking resisting girlbefore them, they 
discovered the hapless Lucy. Morton and young 
Wallace, immediately jumped forward to rescue her, 
but were roughly pulleiflfcack by their Indian compan- 
ions, but too late; the movements of the Indian soon 
made it. evident, that their rrsh movemeents had been 
observed. There was no time’to be lost, and the 
friendly Indians, had fairly^ to drag thei t white com- 
panions, along 90 rooted- were they to the spot.— 
Upon reaching the troops, Morton gave orders for 
an instant march, onward, to the Indian encamp- 
ment, but upon arriving at the brow of the hill, 
they discovered that the bird had flown. Not an Indian 
remained. 

Cunningham, for it was his party, had continued 
their progress, after this midnight ravage and continu 
ed their flight favored by the falling snow, until they 
reached the spot, where they were discovered by the 
ursuers. He had supposed that the new snow, would 
ave prevented their being tracked and had according- 1 
ly ventured to rest at this place. He was ju9t making 
preparations for a march, and was dragging Lucy 
forward, who had been hitherto treated with every at- 
tention, when he observed the movements of Morton 
and Wallace. Unaware who they were but conjectur- 
ing that they could not be alone, but were accompani- 
ed by a larger party, he took instant flight, and so rap- 
idly had his party travelled that before the Whites had 
reached the hill, they had already got some mile9 in 
advance. 

^he party of Capt. Morton, were instantly put on 


their trail, but so swiftly did the Indians travel that at 
nightfall, the next day, the whites had not come up 
with them. 

At last towards the close of the third day of the 
pursuit, the friendly Indians declared with their instinc- 
tive knowledge that their foes were close at hand. So 
proceeding more warily, they discovered during the 
night the gleam of the fires in the Indian Camp, who 
confident tha* they had outwitted the whites ventured' 
to rest, for the third time. Morton immediately took 
measures for their surprize and waiting until midnight 
when the Indian sentinels, overcome by the fatigues 
of their long march, had all fallen asleep. His men 
were directed to separate until they had completely 
surrounded the Indian Camp, the arrangements hav- 
ing been all completed, the signal was given, and with 
loud shouts the whites rushed forth, upon their savage 
foes, dealing death and destruction on every hand.— 
The Indians being taken so completely by surprize 
made little or no resistance and fell an easy prey to 
Morton’s band. 

The first impulse both of Morton and Wallace, was 
to seek Lucy. They had searched every nook, where 
they supposed she might be concealed, but without 
success. At last however, Wallace’s attention was di- 
rected by an exclamation, from a group of the Savages 
to the identical Indian, whom he had before seen, and 
who had now Lucy in his arms, and appeared to be 
making his escape. Wallace followed him at the top 
of his speed. The Indian moved rapidly on, and 
when at some distance he perceived that he was only 
followed by one man he stepped, and throwing the 
young lady on the suow, unsheathing his knife, he 
rushed on Wallace. Wallace saw he had no common 
antagonist to deal with, but sword in hand ready 
to meet him. They closed and now commenced a 
struggle for life and death. The Indian was a tall 
powerful man of strong muscular power. Wallace 
although somewhat shorter, was of great strength, in 
his arms, and was also an admirable wrestler. Neither 
could succeed in inflicting a mortal wound on the 
other ; so mutually sheathing their weapons, the strug- 
gle wa9 now, to determine which should throw the 
other. 

At last Wallace accidentally slipping, came to the 
ground, bringing the savage with him. With a vio- 
lent wrench, the Indian forced himself frpm the firm 
grasp of the white man, and placing his knee upon hi9 
breast, pulled Wallace’s hunting knife, out of his belt, 
not being enabled to reach his own, and cursing the 
unfortunate young man te his surprize in good Eng- 
lish, — raised the knife in the air — when a loud shriek 
was heard and the Indian fell back a dead rnan. 

Wallace sprang to his feet, thanking Heaven, for 
his providential deliverance from the jaw9 of death, 
and turning to see who his rescuer was, — -there stood 
his Lucy, with a bloody knife in her hand, standing 
over the dead Indian. It appears she had recovered 
from her faintingfit, while the combatants were engag- 
ed in their deadly strife, and beholding Martin in such 
jeopardy, and seeing the Indian’s knife on the ground 
which had become disengaged from him, during the 
struggle she picked it up, and rushing forward, she 
plunged it in his heart at the critical moment, 
described, and this saved the life ofher betrothed hus- 
band. 

The scene between the young lovers thus restored 
to each other, can better be imagined than described. 
At this moment her father came forward and thanking 
Heaven clasped his daughter to his breast. After the 
joy at the happy termination of their endeavors for her 
recovery, had a little subsided, Lucy related the events 
of her capture, (which has been described before) and 
showed them that the dead man was no Indian but 
John Cunningham himself. He had declared his in- 
tentions to marry her, and ifshe refused, to force her 
to his fell uqrposes. He had accordingly started for 
the head quarters of the British aod Indians at Niagara, 
immediately upon her capture, without stopping to 
commit further outrage. 

The Indians who had formed Cunningham’s 
band, were all secured and Capt. Morton, Martin, 
Lucy, and the victorious Whigs retraced their steps 
homeward. 

Need we say more. Upon their return, the marriage 
between Martin and Lucy, being consumated and the 
neighbors gathering round, soon raised another com- 
fortable residence for them, 


Mr.|M orton, and his son-in-law again went forth to bat- 
tle in their country’s cause, and had the honor of 
participating in most of the glorious battles, by which 
our country's freedom was achieved, and at the happy 
termination of the war, they returned again to their 
homes. Capt Morton was the honor of the country 
around, and was several times called to their aid in the 
political transactions of the early stages of the state 
government. Martin Wallace and his wife Lucy were 
respected by all who knew him,— and they lived with 
old Mr. Morton until his death, when the farm be- 
came their own. 

The pair were still living at the time of the difficul- 
ties between the Helderberg tenants (of which he was 
one) and the Patroon, and by his influence and exam- 
ple did great service to the laws, on that unhappy 
occasion. For though opposed by the principles for 
which he fought and bled— to any such usages of feud- 
al monarchies, he still deprecated any resistance to the 
laws of his Country. 

Many of the inhabitants on the Norman’s Kill, may 
remember the circumstances connected #Sli this 
fortunate Rescue, and possibly some of the veryeband 
who participated m it, may yet be ia the land oT the 
living. 

Albany, Feb. 1840. 


A CARD PARTY. 

It is related of Madame du Deflan, that three of he? 
friends brought a card-table to her bed-side, at her re- 
quest, in her last illness, she taking a hand. As she 
happened to die in the mid9t of an interesting game, 
her partner played dummy for her, and thus the three 
quietly played it out, and settled the 9takes before they 
called the servants to notify them of the very impor- 
tant demise of their mistress. Shocking as is this in- 
cident, it is trivial in comparison with one which is said 
to have occurred at Albany many years 9ince. There 
was at that time a low-eaved, peak-roofed, stone-built 
inn, situated in the upper part of the city, known a 9 the 
“Colonie;" a place much frequented by Schenectady 
teamsters and Mohawk boatmen, before the completion 
of Clinton s giand canal had caused that too often dis- 
sipated race to be superseded in their vocation. At 
this inn one day a man by the name of Derrick Hel- 
fenstein, but better known as “Dirk Hell of German 
Flats," had been seized with convulsions amid a drun- 
kin frolic, and expired during them, with his limbs all 
twisted and knotted together by the fierce muscular ac- 
tion incident to his disease. In Albany, at that time, 
the Dutch custom of several frieodsof the deceased re- 
maining all night in the same room with the body, and 
keeping their vigil until the moment of interment, was 
always strictly observed; coffee, and mulled wine, with 
dote , or dead cakes, and other refreshments, being gene- 
rally provided by the nearest relatives to cheer the 
gloomy duty of the watchers. Dirk Hell (or Helldirk, 
a9 he was quite as often called) though a wretched va- 
gabond, had still some whom he called friends among 
the reckless and gambling crew with whom he chiefly 
associated; and as the landlord of the inn where he died 
could not well refuse the customary refreshment of li- 
quor upon an occasion like this, three idle hangers-on 
of the establishment readily consented to honour the 
obsequies of Dirk by the usual vigil. The dead man, 
in the meantime was duly laid out; but the distorted 
shape, which his body had assumed in the death agony, 
made it necessary to use great force in straightening 
out the corpse, and recourse was had to cords to bind 
down his limbs to the decent form it was desirable they 
should assume. This disagreeable task being accom- 
plished, the three friends of the gambler, when night 
came on, took possession of the apartment where he 
was laid out. With characteristic recklessness, they 
had brought a pack of cards into the chamber of death, 
and after taking a glass of liquor all round, and drinking 
the memory of their comrade with some unfeeling al- 
lusion to his sudden fate, the three profligates sat down 
to a game of cards upon the foot of his bed. Four 
hands were then dealt, that of “dummy" falling almost 
upon the feet of the corpse, and the other three upon 
the opposite sides andi extreme end of the bed around 
which the players were thus arranged^ The game pro* 
ceedcd apparently to the satisfaction of all parties, each 
of them by turns playing the hand of dummy untf 
drinking and gambling had carried them deep into th< 
middle watches of the night. Some slight dispute 
however, now occurred as to who should play the nex* 
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dummy. Words waxed high, and the two opposite 
players both attempted to seize upon the vacant hand 
at the same time while the third, impatient at the con- 
tention, exclaimed, “I wish that Helldirk would spring 
up and take the cards fiom both of you!” The wretch 
had hardly uttered the wish, before the cords which 
bound the corpse gave way with a sharp cracking noise, 
the struggle about the feet having probably disarranged 
them — and the distorted body, released from its liga- 
tures, bounded forward in resuming the form under 
which life had left it, and seated itself upon its haunch- 
es with knees drawn up to its chin, arras a kimbo, and 
hideously distended jaws, in the midst of the appalled 
anddisc oncerted trio. The three worthies were said 
never to have played a game of cards afterwards. 

AMERIC AN MASONIC REGISTER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, FEB. 29, 1840. 

“ P jr.” shall have a place next week. We hope 
to hear from him often : as also from W. G. B. 

03 s * We present the Rev. Com. Town’s admirable 
Address, delivered before the Grand Chapter, to our, 
readers, eutire this week. To those of them who are 
not Masons, we particularly commend it, as a lair 
and ingenuous exposition of “ what is MasoNry.” 

0^* If those of our subscribers in the country, who 
have not paid their subscriptions, (which according to 
our terms was due six mouths ago ) knew our pressing 

wants at the present moment— it appears to us, that 
they would not vie with each other apparently in seeing 
who should be the last. We do not intend this exaat- 
1 y, as a dun, although some folks would be uncharita~ 
ble enough to suppose it such. ^tVill those interested 
ake the Tight view of it 1 

Washington’s Birth Day. — We perceive by our 
exchange papers that this day was duly honored in 
almost every place of note, except our own. The na- 
tal day of the Father of his country should be ever 
remembered with joy and gladness, and we hope our 
military will take the matter in their own keeping and 
never let another 22'J pass without suitable demonstra- 
tions of respect to the day which gave birth to a 


Nhe Ncevigation , between this city and New York, 
is again open. The Utica, Capt. Truesdell, arrived 
here on Thursday morning last, having forced her way 
through the ice. She left here for New York, on the 
same day* at 5 o’clock, P. M. with a large number of 
passengers. 

The last number of the Miner’s Journal states that 
Mr. William Lyman is at present engaged in cas- 
ting iron rails for the branch road leading from Green- 
wood to the Mt. Carbon Railroad, which are to cost 
45 dollars per ton, and considered much the chea- 
pest rail that can be used, as the material if broken is 
worth near its original cost as old iron. 


During the conflagration of the Exchange at New 
Orleans as many as 16 lives are supposed so have been 
lost, by the falling of the walls, and from other causes. 
Several other persons received severe injuries. 


The Alton Telegraph gives an account of a scoun 
drel calling himself James Kirkpatrick, who under the 
disguise of a Methodist Episcopal preacher, married a 
respectable widow lady of that city, sold off her proper 
ty, and ran away. 

The Secretary of the Navy estimates the number of 
steam vessels of war, requisite properly to defend our 
88a ports, 1} forty ; the cost of which would be thirteen 
and a half millions of dollars; the completion of the 
requiiste number of docks and navy yards twenty-four 
millions, and to put the navy properly on a war footing, 
would cost ten millions more, being a grand total of 
fifty six and a half millions of dollars. 

The Amsted Schooner ,— The British government, it 
appears by the London papers received by the Sam- 
son, have been actively interposing in the affair of the 
Amsted, and promptly sent despatches to their Minis- 
ter here, to intercede with our goverment in behalf of 
the negroes; also, they directed their Minister at Mad- 
rid to ask for the their liberty, should they be sent to 
Cuba — and at same time to urge Spain to enforce the 
laws against Montes and Ruiz. 


ty and faith would a lost soul liave been recovered and 
redeemed. W1 at right have we to judge and to pun- 
ish for conscience sal- e? What right ha\e we | o ;r 
mortals to say to another “ beUcve'or ye die ,” confess or 
you may staive,” admit or we abandon you?” On these 
subjects we say to one and all ‘judge not lest ye be 
judged.” 


Opening qf a new Lodge of the I. O. O. F. at 
Lansingburg. 

On the 22nd inst. (Washington’s birth day) a Lodge 
of the I. O. O. F. was opened at Lansingburgh under 
the name of Star Lodge no. 29 and the occasion was 
celebrated with appropriate public ceremonies. A 
procession was formed consisting of members of the 
Order from this city and Troy— and proceeded to the 
Rev. Mr. Spears free Presbyterian Church, where the 
exercises were as follows. 

Voluntary by the Choir. 

Prayer by the Rev. S, T. Spears 

An Original Ode composed for the occasion by II, 
Spencer, esq. was sung by the Choir. 

An Address upon the Origin and Progress of the Or- 
der of I. O. O. F. was delivered by P. G. Alanson Cook 
of Troy, and was listened to with profound attention 
by a crowded auditory. 

An Ode was sung by the Choir. 

The Exercises in the Church were then closed with 
an eloquent address to the Throne of Grace by Br. 
Crandall of Troy. 

After the Exercises in the church were concluded 
the procession was again formed,, and proceeded to 
Van Buskirk’s Hotel where a s umptuous dinner was 
served up on strictly temperance principles, in the usual 
happy style of that well known caterer, to which about 
One Hundred Brethren ot the Order done ample justice 
— when the members of the New Lodge adjourned 
and were escorted to their elegantly furnished rooms, 
and P. G. A Heyer Brown D. D. G. Master for Alba- 
ny and Renssalaer Counties, presented the Charter 
which had been previously granted by the R. W. G. 
Lodge of the State, opened the Lodge, and installed 
the following named Brethren into the respective 
chairs to which they had been previously elected. 

Myron Hoyt, N. G. 

William Allen, V. G. 

C. W. Farnham, Sec’y. 

C. S. Houghton, Treas. 

John J. Suttcn, Warden. 


INTELLIGENCE. 
THE BLOODHOUNDS. 


Washington. 


Capt. Burnham, of the shlpGulnare, arrived at Balti- 
more, from London, having sailed on the 4th ol Jan- 
uary, reports that neither the Great Western ncr 
British Queen wonld depart for the United States 
before spring, in consequence of the damage sustain- 
ed on their last trip. 

Removal of the Post Office., — The Albany Post Office 
has been removed to the Exchange, where convenient 
and spacious accommodations, both for the public and 
those employed in the office, have been fitted up. 

Sacrilegious,— On the night of the 14th instant, some 
sacrilegious wretches effected an entrance into the 
Methodist Church, at Martinsburg, Va., [mutilated and 
desecrated the Bible and psalmbook, in the pulpit, and 
then set fire to the church. Fortunately, the fire vas 
dis 20 vcred in time to save the building. The town 
has offered$500 for the discovery and conviction of the 
perpetrators. 


Liberal , — Col. Crary, of Genesee County, has late- 
ly made a donation of $10,000 towards the establish- 
ment of a Collagiate Semrnary for the education of 
Common School Teachers in the 8th Senatorial Dis- 


Dealh of another Commodore . — Commodore David 
Deacon, of the Navy, died at his residence 2 t Burling- 
ton, Vt., on Saturday morning, after an illness of six 
weeks. 


The following extract is from the New Y'ork Star 1 
published by M. M. Noah. Such feelings do credit 
to the heart of any man. However much the religious 
sentiments, of Thomas Paine, and his follower, Wil- 
liam Carver, are to be deprecated, as Americans, we 
should ever remember, as the Star observes, that Paine 
‘‘done as muchjof thelibettiesof his country, with his 
pen as any soldier did with hissuw^,” and that Carver, 
with allhis errors of opinion, had the same claim on the 
humanity of his fellow creatures, through his years of 
abject poverty, as the most orthodox of us. “He 
that is without sin let him throw the fiidt stone.” 

“We never knew or read ot but one Christian in the 
world one perfect being, and he was Jesus 4£ Nazareth. 
He would nothaye allowed poor Carver to starve be- 
cause be did not believe; he would have acted the good 
Samaritan towards him, bathed his feet, and given him 
bread and salt in his tent. The louder Carver avowed 
his infidelity, the more fiercely he declared his unbe- 
lief, the more surely and certainly and steadily would 
that pattern of charity and good will have administered 
to his vat, until at length Carver would have confes- 
sed aloud that there was a God, merciful and kind to 
him in all his sins and transgressions, and thus in chari- 


Mr. Buchanan presented a memorial from sundry 
friends in Pennsylvaia, praying that bloodhounds might 
not be used to hunt down the F^prida Indians, and 
Col, Benton stated that the goverment had no agency 
in importing those animals. It is possible that some 
mistake may have arisen, in relation to the agency of 
government as well as to the use of these bloodhounds. 
Sympathy for the Indians, foQsheir treatment, for jus- 
tice due them, for the common cause of humanity, is» 
right and proper, but we owe some sympathy, for the 
families of white people, women and children, butch- 
eied by savages in Florida, and very recently near Tal-. 
lahassee. 

The Secretary of War has been called on for infor- 
mation on this momentous matter, which so deeply 
affects the character of the nation, and he declares be 
knows nothing about it. It seems that the citizens 
of Middle Florida have imported thirty or forty of these 
dogs from Cuba, for their own use, and for the protec- 
tion of their detached dwellings from the lurking in- 
cendiaries scattered in small quantities in stpall parties 
over the country. We cannot see any greliter inhu- 
manity than employing this kind of dog for protection, 
than of the mastiff or bull dogs, or stag hounds. But 
the bloodhounds, from his pecular sagacity, cau ren- 
der a service which the others cannot. 

The Indians, after perpetrating their horrid murders 
have been enabled to conceal themselves inr the numer- 
ous thickets hammocks or swamps, found all over the 
country, where they may lie, pardu, within a few miles 
of their atrocities, and cannot be traced to their resting 
places. One dog possessed of the peculiar sagacity of 
the blood hound, may be the means of insuring safety 
to a neighborhood of fifty families; and the thirty orfo? 
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ty which have been imported, if scattered over the ter- 
ritory* may afford, a more effectual security than a pat- 
rol of five hundred men. As soon as the Indian shall 
discover that the whites have the means of following 
them to their retreats, they will make themselves scarce 
in the settled parts of the country. As the use of the 
blood hound is merely to trace the fugitives, not to at- 
tack or tear them to pieces , we can see no reason why 
the regular troops may not take advantage of the ad- 
vantage of their sagacity, as the British did in the Ma- 
roon war. The most esteemed species of this dog is 
<m»tc small and harmless, and is usually permitted to 

go at liberty, while the larger follows after, held in a 
leash. 


About 6, the great ball room fell in with a tremen- 
Idous crash. At 8 o'clock, the lotty dome of the rotun- 
da was on fire, the flames mounting to ah immense 

height. . 

While we- write, the buildings on the opposite side 
of St. Louis st., fronting the Exchange, are beginning 
to burn. Whtere the flamtes will be arrested it is hard 
to sav. 

The whole cost of the Exchange was 81,700,000, 
and it is under mortgage for 81,400,000. 

The Improvement Bank, to which the building be- 
longed, has in circulation some 8900,000 in bills and 
scarcely any specie on hand. The Orleans Insuiance 
Company of this city, and the Phoenix of London, have 


Florida is nearly laid waste by the Indians; they bum small risks. There may be other, but we cannot stop 
mueaMifrn flVf'I'V inhabitant: they to ascertain. . ... 


everv dwelling, and massacre every inhabitant;, they 
keep no faith, observe no treaty, they are treacherous 
to a degree. We have lost whole armies in that comn- 


to ascertain. . ... 

The loss of this building will prove disastrous in the 
extreme to the fst Municipality.* The rotunda was 


will be, as soon as he is well enough to have an exami- 
nation . — Cayuga Patriot . 

Melancholy . — Mr. Eli Foster, a wealthy and respec- 
table inhabitant of Saratogo, residing near the south 
end of Saratoga lake, was killed on the 6th inst. by the 
upsetting of a sleigh loaded with three logs which he 
was drawing to a mill. Mr. Foster was about 60 years 
of age. ' 

Valuable Cow . — A cow in Smithfield yielded during 
the last year sufficient milk to make 2204 lbs. butter, 
besides 470 quarts sold, and what wasnedessary for the 
use of the family. Allowing the butter to be worth 20 
cents per lb., and the milk 5 cents per quart, the in- 
come from the cow would be 867,50 .“-Bristol* 12. 1* 
Pfuenix . 


un - 

ful of Indians, who are only protected by taking to the i ion. 
himmock, and if the dogs scent them out, and compel 
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them to take to the open plain, the war will soon 
ended, and much sacrifice of blood and treasure 
prevented . — New \ork Star. 


P IODUCE OF COPYRIGHT. 

Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon sold, with the 
printed bpoks/for £1,800 sterling.— The nett receipts 
of the copyright, ofl two first editions, only exceeded 
£t 0.000. 

Moore’s Life of Lord Byron. £4,000. 

The Life of Sir Waiter Scott, by Lockhart, £1, 
500, the two first years of the copyright. 

Byron's Works, according to the statement of Mur- 
ray/ £*20. 000. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh, .£3,000. 

Bulwers novels average from <£1,200 to <£1,500 
each, for Ricnzi he obtained <£1,600, Marryatt’s from 
.£1,000 to £1.200. L1 . , . . 

Mrs. Trollope’s ‘Factory Boy, ’first published in 
monthly numbers, republished in a volume, £1,700. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Waverly. according to Lockhart, 
22,500 copies were sold previous to the sale ol the cur- 
rent edition, at 7s. per volume, which would icalize 
above £7 000: and this was but one out of twenty-two 
by the same author. The great collective edition, 
with notes by Lockh irt, reached an average of£25, 000 
per volume. The nett profits upon that edition, sup-, 
posing the publisher's profits ro be 2s, per volume, I 
woul 1 amount to £120,000 over and above that on 
form r publications on each novel. The copyright o( 
the first expired at the end of four years. It is suppo- 
• 3 d Sir Walter Scott gained by his writings, now com- 
prised in eighty volumes, over a quarter of a million 

st'rhng. ■ . 

M Lockhart, editor of the Quarterly Review- 
Prolessor Wilson, of Blackwood’s Magazine— Profes- 
*or Napier, of the Edinburg Review, and Theodore 
Hook, of the New Monthly, do not receive less than 
£1,000 per annum each, on an average’ 

Dr. Macauly, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and other 
eminent men, receive one huudred guineas for a single 
article in the Quarterly and Edinburg .Reviews. 

‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ by Boz, a very young writer, 
•old for £3,000 — Express. 


Singular Case . — The following narrative of amost 

remarkable and distressing disease, is taken from the 

Transcript, a paper published at Amesbury, Essex 
co., Mass. 


A Lottery Broker of Philadelphia, named William 
Simpson, has been held, to bail in 81000, on a charge 
of vending lottery tickets' contrary to tne statutes pro- 
I hibitiog their sale in that state. 


“Miss Lucy Harrington, formerly a resident in 
Amesbury, recently died in Cornish, N. H. She was 
sick three years and a hall, and confined to her bed two 
years and five months. Several months previous to 
her death, her right hip was dislocated by a contrac- 
tion of the muscles, while she was sleeping quietly in 
bed. Immediately after this event, her bones began 
to break, and before her death, they hnd broken nine- 
teen times or more, in different parts of her body. — 
At first, her ribs, then her collar bones, and then her 
lower limbs, hei under jaw, and the bones of her 
hands and r eet. Their breaking was sometimes atten- 
ded with a noise, and at others not, and was always 
preceeded and followed by the most acute pain. The 
ends of the broken boties would sometimes for a day 
or two, grate together on being moved. Upoi\a post 
mortem examination. n6t a sound bone was found. — 
All was so sofle ed as to be easily cut with a knife.— 
When her bones began to break, the muscles of her 
lower limbs, became so contracted that they lay directly 
across her stomach and bowels. In this position she 
remained until her death. Her body was so contrac- 
ted that at one time she measured as she lay in bed 
two feet four inches. She gradually lost all her strength 
in her limbs, u-ntil she could only move slightly the 
ends of her fingers. She was 43 years of age.” 


The body of a young lady, apparently about eigh- 
teen or twenty years of age, was picked up near Ber- 
gen Point, by James Simonson, on Friday last. She 
had a white flannel petticoat, fine muslin night gown 
and nightcap, prunella shoes and black hose, with the 
initals H. W. on them. Further information may be 
obtained on the subject, of John M. Enyard, No, 43 
Hudsonstreet. New York* 

Can this be the remains of one of the unfortunate 
passengers in the Lexingtou? 

Ample Qualifications .— Able Underhill, Esq. offers 
himself a candidate for the Ohio Legislature. Among 
other qualifications and virtues he possessesthefollow- 
ing: 

“I believe in phrenology and in animal magnetism 
and that virtue exa I teth a nation. I o<*n mow and cra- 
dle, plough or hoe, chop wood," lay stone wall, or dig 
potatoes. I can bleed, pull teeth, Or administer a bol- 
us, and pledge myself, if elected, to go foY the best in- 
terest of Stark county and the State of Ohio,3o far as I 
can understand them.” 


Distructive Fire at New Orleans the St. Louis Ex- 
change Burnt Down . — A tremendous fire occurred in 
New Orleans on the morning of the 11th inst., of which 
the following extracts from the N. O.True American 
and Baltimore Patriot, give the latest intelligence: 

True American Office, Feb. 11,9 A. M. 

St. Louis Exchange Destroyed!— Fire Raging!— 
The St. Louis Exchange; with its magnificent dome — 
co t 81,700,000— is at the hour we write, one mass of 
ru ns. The fire broke out this morning at half past 
4'd’clock, in the fifth story, from the sparks escaping 
through a cracked chimney. The keeper of the Ho- 
tel had been shown this flaw in the chimney, it is said, 
some days ago. 

At 5 o’clock, it was seen that the fire was raging be- 
tween the slating.and the plastering and that it could 
not b ? arrested. . 

The alarm was now general, and the lodgers, many! 

r witK ikAir <?n ranirl ; 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

By the ship Tarolinta , Capt. Smith, we have recei- 
ved papers from London to the 3d, and from Liver- 
pool to the 4th Jan. 

The rumored Ministerial changes are *that the Mai- 
quis of Normandy /is to go to Paris as BritishAmbassa- 
dor, vice Lord Granville. Lord Granville to go to India 
as Governor General, vice Lord Auckland. LordEb- 
rington to take Lord Normandy’s place in the Home 
Office, and the Duke of Devonshire to be Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

The Corn Market had not advanced— the averages 
were lower, and consequently the duties had increased. 

The duty on foreign wheat rised to 20s 8d. per quar- 
ter ; on flour, to 12s. per brl. American flour in bond 
had been sold at previous quotations. 

r J he Money Market was easier. Stocks were ris- 
ing. The state of trade in Manchester improving ; 
and cotton 1-8 per lb. higher. 


Fire in Louisville.— We learn from a gentleman 
who came up in yesterday’s packet, that on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, about 1 o’clock, the old American 
I Theatre in Louisville was burnt to the ground. It had 
just been fitted up as an amphitheatre. Loss supposed 
to be between 812, 000, and 815,000. Gazette. 


of them, barely escaped with their 
wasThe progress of the flames. 


Disgraceful Outrage.— On Tuesday night of last 
week, Werter Vanderheyden and William Duffin visit- 
ed the house of a Mr. Parks, in Aurelius, just beyond 
the gate, near the west line of the village, and on being 
refused admittance, they broke into the house and 
commenced beating Mr. P. and his wife in the most 
brutal manner, threatening to kill them. Large bunch- 
es of hair were torn from the head of Mrs. P. and she 
beateti and kicked in a shocking manner. In the 
course of the affray Mr. Parks stabbed Vanderheyden 
with a knife in his side, so that for several days it was 
me; lutisfcia, .......J supposed he would not recover. We understand, 

clothes, so rapid | however, that he is now getting better. Duffin is now 
in jail to await his trial, and we suppose ^ a iderheyden 


ttAfcfc air* 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell, Mr. Geoige Aver; , of Aurora, Cayugu cous- 
ly, to Miss Rachael Leavenworth, of Genoa, ol the 
same county. 

At Rensselaerville, on Tuesday evening the 18th 
inst., by the Rev. Elder Crocket, Mr, Orrin Wickes, 
to Miss O. Ann Boardmao, both of that place. 

On the 26th inst., by ftev. Mr. Kelly, Mr. John Ed- 
wards, to Miss Mary Dooly, all of this city. 

MSB 

DIED 

At St. Anne la PeradeV U. C., on*the 14xh ln8t,, Mr. 
Samuel Brogdao, a native of Philadelphia, aged 106 
years aud 10 months. Mr.B was pressed at Philadel 
phia at the age of 19, and taken on board a man of 
war; after eight years’ service, came to Canada and 
fought under General Wfelfe, and was present at the 
General’s death, and has seen the fourth generation 
since twenty years. 


BO* )KS — W. C. LITTLE has received The Every 
l >ay Book, embracing the anniversaries of memorable per- 
sons and events, in every period and siate of the world, .rom the 
I creation to the present time. Price !s per number. 

I Fowler and Kirkham’a Phrenology proved, illustrated and ap- 

olied. with chart and numerous plate*, 10s. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, considered in relation to 
ex erual ohjecis, 8th American edition, revised and enlarged, price 

K, G , eo^e*U»ml»™ bl Lectures on Phrenology delivered in New 
York, with numerous t-latcs, price 10s. 

The worki of (iall 6 vols. 

Dj Tobqucvillo and Chevalier’s Demor recy of America. 
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POETRY. 

WHAT IS CHARITY? 


Written extempore while conversing on Masonry , and 
being asked the above question. < 

’Tis not to stand, 

When in my hand 
You place the glittering ore, 

' And bid me know 

My weight of woe. 

Or tell me I am poor. 

’Tie not to name 
The rising shame, 

That on my cheek appears; 

Or mark my sigh, 

Or pensive eve, 

Surcharg’d with sorrow’s tears. 

’Tis not to lend, 

Or give a friend, 

Of every good a part: 

’Tis not the blaze 
Of public praise, 

Or vaunting* of the heart. 

But ’tis a charm, 

That thinks no harm, 

And doth the heart control, 

It is a joy 
Without allow, 

That elevates the soul* 

It hath a tongue. 

That ne’er hath wrung 
Tho beating breast of care; 

Its eye ne’er smil’d 
At sorrow’s child. 

Or mock’d at pale despair. 

’Tis something kind, 

That fills the mind, 

And cometh from above; 

It dwells alone 
On nature’s throne; 

’Tis Universal Love. 


THE FRAIL ONE. 


I hail the shortening of my breath, 

The fire that burns within my breast; 
Welcome the harbinger of death, 

And lay my weary head to rest. 


LAST WORDS OF EMMET. 

“Let no man write my epitaph — for as no man who 
knows my motives dare now vindicate them, so let not 
prejudice or ignorance asperse them. Lei me repose in 
obscurity and peace, until other times and other men 
can do justice to my character; when my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then— and not 
till then— let my epitaph be written.” 

He stood before the assembled crowd, 

And not a glance had quailed : 

Nor his lofty heart in its high resolves 
Had for an instant failed ; 

The haughty souls of bitterst foes 
Within their bosom shook, 

As he bent his clear eye proudly round, 

With such a fearful look. 

And these were the high words he spoke — 

“Are not these lips as free 
To bear their witness to the cause 
Of glorious liberty,— 

A9 free to speak the sacred words 
Which only tyrants fear. 

As those which coldly break the rights 
Of injured freedom here? 

And they will speak— the fires that glow 
Within this breast of mine, 

Were kindled at the holy blaze 
Of freedom’s hallowed shrine : 

And till the heart itself be dead, 

Its beatings throb no more, 

Its pulses, still to freedom true, 

Will tremble as before. 

Ye have the power, if not the right, 

To crush this feeble frame, 

But the high spirit’s fiery zeal 
It is not yours to tame : 

And while ye dare to brand with crime 
That never stained my brow, 

I too may dare to brave the power 
To which I will not bow. 


And bidst them harmless kiss an infant’s feet 
That seeketh silver shells, can’st thou not curb 
The tumult of the nations— the hot wrath 
Of warring kings— who like the babe must die, 
Vaunting this day in armor, and the next, 

1 Unshrouded, slumbering on the battle-field! 

God of the unfathomed, unresisted deep, 

We trust in Thee, and know in whom we trust. 

God of the solemn stars, that tread so true 
The path by thee appointed, every one 
From the slight asteroid, to the fair orb 
That lists the watch word, or the music match 
Of neighboring planets round their monarch suns 
Circling in glorious order, lead our souls 
From system unto system, up to Thee; 

That when unbodied from this lower world, 
Trembling they launch, they may not lose the clew 
That guide from sun to sun, through boundless space, 
The stranger atem, to a home with Thee. 


THE GIFTS OF SPRING, 

By Mrs. Hale. 

Spring! ’tis the spell of gladness — 

But breathe that Eden word 
Within the human bosom, 

What plesant thoughts are stirred ; 
Sweet thoughts of gushing fountains. 
Bright skies and blossomed trees, 
And soft green grass and violets. 

And wild birds’ molodies. . 

These visions warm the fancy. 

And wake the lyre of mirth ; 

But Spring has gifts more precious 
To bless the waiting earth— 

There’s life upon her breezes 
To fan the failing breath* — 

And in her hand the rose of health, 

To wreath the cheek of death. 

There see the fond young mother, 
Who, all the winter drear, 

Beside her pining infant’s couch 
Has kept her watch of fear — 

O ! Spring may scatter buds and flowers 
The laughing earth around ! 

Her sweetest gift, the bud of Hope, 

In that fair mother’s heart is found. 


The night breeze gently sweeps the ground, 
O’er moon-bright lawn and whispering tree 

It spreads refreshment all around, 

But brings no sleep, no rest to me! 

My wailing babe! your eye is dim, 

^ Your limbs are cold, your cries are few; 

Your feeble accents call on him, 

Who thinks not, cares not, now, for you. 

Your parched and pallid lip demands 
Some food to ease that gnawing pain— 

Oh, raise not thus your wasted hands. 

The breast is dry — you weep in vain! 

lie sees me not, he thinks not now 
Of all the thousand oaths he swore— 

The blighted troth, the broken vow; 

The fatal flight I now deplore. 

Fair was his form — a heavenly ray 
Seemed o’er his bright refulgence shed; 

And saintlike radiance seemed to play, 

Its halo round his holy head. 

Kind were his words, and his smile, 

But like the meteor light it played, 

As cold— as brilliant to beguile, 

And lure to wo an artless maid. 

He ne’er returned— the tear-drop fell 
O’er my pale cheek in silent shame; 

— I wrote, my wretchedness to tell — 

Unopened, back my letter came. 

O! could be see his victim now— 

Her beauty and her bloom. are fled, 

And beams Upon her pallid brow, 

Aud fatal spot of hectic red. 


Yes. do your worst — ye may spread your pall 
To darken round my name, 

But the fearless spirit ye cannot bend— 
That still remains the same— 

And for that name I would not stoop 
To ask one memory, 

Till every rock and blade of grass 
Upon this soil is free ! 

Let not my martyr’s fate be read 
While Erin wears her chains; 

I would not ask one friendly hand 
To wipe away the stains ; — 

And o’er the pillow of my rest 
One tear must not be shed, 

Till the holy cross of freedom may 
Re placed above the dead.” 


POWER OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

God of the chainless winds, thaf wildly wreck 
The moaning forests, and the ancient oak 
Rend Irke a sapling spray, or 9weep the sand 
O’er the lost caravaB— ihat trod, with pride 
Of tinkling bells, and camel’s arching necks, 
The burning desert— a dense host at morn; 

At eve, a bubble on the trackless waste. 

God of the winds! oanst thou not rule the heart, 
And gather back its passions when thou wilt, 
Bidding them, “Peace, be still ? 19 

! God of the waves, 

That toss and mock the mightiest argosy, 

As thejgay zephyr frets the thistle down, 

Until the sternest leader’s heart doth melt 
Because of trouble ; thou who call’st them back 
From their rough challenge to the muffled sky, 


“Do you,” said Fanny ’tother day, 

“In earnest love me, as you say, 

Or are those tender words applied. 

Alike to fifty girls, beside?” 

“Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, forbear; 

For by those eyes, those lips I swear” — 

She stopped me as the oath I took. 

And cried, You’ve sworn, now kiss the boo#. 
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The following extracts from the revised edition of 
\htman Reson, will give those of our readers who 
arc not marans, some idea of the principles of our in- 
stitution, as laid down in our printed standards, they 
also afford some useful hints to the Brethren: — 

CONCEDING THE BEHAVIOR OP FREEMASONS, IN THEIR 
PRIVATE CHARACTERS. 

When a number of Brethren happen to meet , without 

any strangers among them, and not in a formed 

Lodge . 

In this case, they are to salute each other in a cour- 
teous manner, as they are, or may be instructed in the 
Lodge. They 1*11131 call each other brother ; and 
freely communicate hints of knowledge, without dis- 
closing secrets. They must take care in all their ac- 
tions and conversations, that they are neither over- 
seen, nor erverheard by strangers. In this friendly 
rirtercoutse, no brother must presume to derogate from 
the tespeet due to another, were he not a Freemason. 
For though all freemasons, as brothers, are upon the 
level, yet Freemasomy, as was said before, divests no 
man of those honours, to which he is entitled in a civil 
■or literary capacity. On the contrary, k increases our 
respect for him, and teaches ns to add to all his other 
honors, those which, as Freemasons, cheerfully pay 
to an eminent brother, distinguishing him above all of 
his rank and station, and serving him readily according 
to our ability. 

Whin in the presence of strangers who are not 
* Freemasons. 

In the presence of persons who are not Freemasons 
the members of the society must be cautious of tbeir 
words and behavior, so that the most observant stran- 
ger shall not be abje to discover what is not proper. The 
mpertinent and insnaring questions, or ignorant and 
and idle discourse, of those who seek to discover the 
secrets and mysteries committed to Freemasons, mast 
be answered with caution and prudence, and the dis- 
course wisely* but politely diverted to another sub- 
ject. 

When at hojne and in the neighbourhood. 

F ree masons ought to be moral msn, and fuHy qual- 
ified, as is required in the foregoing sections. Conse- 
quently they should be good husbands, good parents, 
good Rons, and good neighbours; not absenting them- 
selves unnecessarily from home; avoiding all excess 
injurious to themselves or families. A Freemason 
who behaves ill to his family, either personally in not 
providing for thdit wants by honest industry, or who 
idles away his time in dissipation and drunkenness, 
shall be accused before his Lodge and stand to its 
award. The Lodge must be composed of virtuous 
and ioflnstrious men, and not of drones who would live 
upon the labor of others* 

Of behaviour towards a foreign brother or strangers . 

Strangers and foreigners, who are Freemasons, 
are to be cautiously and scrupulously examined, that 
theehtit may not be imposed upon by pretenders or 
cowane, and if an impodtor should be discovered, he 
must be rejected with scorn and contempt, and in- 
formation he given to the Grand Lodge, Such as 


are found to be good men anl true, are to be res- 
pected as brothers ; they are to be relieved, if in want 
or be directed how to obtain relief ; and to be recom- 
mended to employment, if ac opportunity should of- 
fer. 

Of behaviour behind a brothers back as well as before 

his feet . 

Freemasons have always teen charged to avoid all 
manner of slandering and backbiting of any persons, 
but more especially of tbeir irethren; to avoid all mal 
ice aud unjust resentment, oi talking disrespccfully of 
a brother’s person or perfornance. Nor must they 
suffer any others to spread uijust reproaches, or cal- 
umies, against a brother behnd his back, nor to injure 
him in his fortune, occupatba, or character. They 
shall defend such a brother, md give him notice of any 
danger, or injury, with whici he may be threatened, 
to enable him to escape the tame, as far as consistent 
with honour, prudence, and the safety of religion, 
morality, and the state, but m further.* 

Concerning differences and loo mil#, if any should un- 
happily arise amoig tks brethren. 

If any brother do any tajuip to another, or if my 
difference should arise a bout any private buitness, ap- 
plication must be made to dieomnder's Lodge, to have 
the matter in dispute adjusted by. the brethren. And 
if either patty be not satined with the determination of 
the Lodge, an appeal ma; be carried to the Grand 
Lodge. But law suits are not to be instituted until 
the matter can be decided by the brethren. And if 
it be a matter that wholly concerns Freemasonry, law 
suits are to be entirely avoided, and the advice of pru- ; 
dent brethren is to be followed, as they are the best 
judges of such differences. 

But when references art either impracticable or 
unsuccessful, and courts oflaw and equity must at 
last decide, you must still follow the general rules of 
Freemasonry already laid dovn. You must avoid all 
wrath, malice, rancour, and personal ill-will, in carry- 
ing on the suit with a bi other. You must neither say 
nor do any thing tor hinder the continuance, or renew- 
al, of that brotherly-love and friendship which are the 
glory and cement ef our ancient fraternity. 

In this way we shall show tt the world, the benign j 
influences of Freemasonry , ai wise, true, and faithful | 
brethren have done before us, and as all who shall 
follow us, and would be thought worthy of that name 
| will do until architecture shill be dissolved, with the 
: great fabric of the world, in the last general conflagra- 
tion! 2 Pet. iii 10— 13. 

These charges, and such others as shall be given in 
a way that cannot be written, are to be strictly and con- 
scientiously observed. That no one may plead igno- 
rance of thfem, they should be read, or made known to 
the new brethren, at their initiation and at such other 
times a9 the Master shall direct. 

MASONIC ANECDOTES. 

In the year 1748, Monsieur Preverot, a gentleman 

in the navy, was shipwrecked on an island, whose vice- 

*It is from this naif, that Ut« Anti-fnasonn, node m bouid to 
■uppert a Mason, notwithstanding anj prime he might perpetrate !! 
A Mason it under no more obligation te a bad member of the Or- 
der than he ia to a stranger, and no brother ever was so “ igno- 
rant, , hs to put a different construction to IwHCd.) 


Toy was a Freemason. In his destitute condition* be 
1 presented himself to the viceroy, and related his mis- 
j fortunes in a manner which completely proved that be 
was no impostor. The viceroy made the Masonic 
signs, which being instantly returned by the French 
man, they recognised and embraced each other as 
brethren of the same order. The viceroy loaded |him 
with presents, and gave him as much money a* 
was necessary for carrying him into bis native conn , 
try. 

In the battle of Dettingen, in 1743, one of the King** 
guards having his horse killed UBder him, was so en- 
tangled among its limbs that he was unable to. ex trie ate 
himself. While he was in this situation, an English 
dragoon galloped up to him, and with his uplifted sa- 
bre, was about to depri\e him of life. The French 
soldier having with much difficulty, mode the signs oi 
Masonry, the dragoon recognised him as a brother 
and net only saved his life, but freed him from has 
dangerous situation. 

A Scottish gentleman, in the Pruasiao service* was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Lutsen and conwyeifto 
Prague, along with four hundred of bis companions in 
arms; as soon as it was known that he was a masAo, 
he was released from confinement ; he was invited to 
the tables of the most distinguished citinens; and » re 
quested to consider himself as a Freemason* and not 
a prisoner of war. 

During the American revolution, a citizen on board 
a privateer, was captured by the British, and the whole 
crew imprisoned at Edinburgh. The following night 
after their imprisonment, a lodge held its eommuiiici 
‘ion near the prison. During the time of refreshment® 
some of the brethren visited the prisoners. Thin Amer- 
ican manifested himself to be a mason, and was recog- 
nized as such. During the same evening, he was 
permitted to visit tie lodge, and associate with tbeevafl. 
By the friendly aid of the brethren, he. wae fibers 
ted from confinement, had the freedom of the city, 
and shortly after was sent back to his country nod fam- 
ily. 

A masonic brother, who escaped from Ireland^ du- 
ring the last national difficulties^ protected the 
whole crew from a pirate, by bis knowledge of Masoo 

r y- 

An American was on board a BrilisAvesse) on a 
passage to Europe. The vessel was captured, and wr- 
en to Brest. This was at the time when Bonaparte w ao 
in possession of Egypt. The crew, therefore, was 
sent to Alexandria, and pvt into close confinement. A 
gentleman was seen to pass the street by the prison 
wearing a sash of many colors. The American beleiv- 
ing it to be a masonic badge, wanted nothing bntoppoi- 
tunity to make himself known as a mason. Soon ho v eve* 
it happened the 9ame person wearing the same cash, • 
came to the prison. This person provedf to be the 
principle officer of the city, and recognize^th* Ameri- 
can as a Mason; took him to his own house, paid bin 
passage in the first vessel, gave him sixty crowns, and 
dismissed him. Who would not wish for humanity*® 
sake, principles which produce such an effect might 
be more generally understood! 

♦ [From the Christain ftlelb§CBC?n 

FEMALE MASONRY. 


The following singular dream would pol liwt Bfen 
inserted, had not the parents of the gpung dreamt* 
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fwho, by ^he way, is a person of stainless reputation) 
asserted that it was related* to their perfect recollec- 
tion, ten years ago, and has since frequently been the 
subject of conversation. It will be particularly inter- 
esting to Female Mason*, 

A DREAM. 

rt was a fine evening, but my spirits being some- 
what depressed, 1 retired earlv to my rest. After coni 
mitting myself to Hut) who.is ever ready to hear all 
that put their trust in him, I fell into a sweet sleep. 
There appeared a man with a be u’iful countenance, 
who wished me to follow him. 1 did so; and we passed 
through several rooms, when we came to a door, where 
stood a man with a swordi He asked me, 'or a pass- 
word. My companion told me to say •“ Hrpe " wl 
1 <JW. Wi then entered the adjoining apartment. I 
waSimmediately bound, and a bandage was placed over 
my eyes. He then took me several times round the 
roohK I heard a number ot vo*c*s at different tirne-i.— 
Gan asked what I wanted. My gable whispered m me 
to answer “To be brought out of darkness into light an I 
be made free.*’ Immeliately ( was unbound, the ban 
dago, removed from my eyes r when the room was so 
light that it wee some time before ( could see clearly 
It*£fcped*d Any thing for brightness, that 1 ever b’a- 
held^ h Shear felt something on my bosom, like the 
point of a putt and the first thing llsaw was two swords 
pointed to my breast. One was the sword of justice . 
theoftfcfntf truth) so said my gnide. The room I found 
lit. up withaianyiHghts. There was a large black coffin 
befeaodno, ioto whieh I was tol l ro enter and fear not. 
1 toflH diiwndn iv wtrhttosw >rd* sthl at my breast 
whepJhvRscpnrnriaiideri to swear r bar 1 won Id not reveal 
to Anyone any thing J had seen.^or should see and hear 
1 tookithe oiUh«^-0^iBbliii z much— but was told not to 
be,ajrkidt.ghauiio luiriiv would happen to the if my in 
tei||^n% were good ; but M not the sword of justice 
would overtake me. I was then conducted to a siriall 
roojn^fcpMswy light; where was standing seven large 
candjgupnkis; Them were also an altar, on which was 
a biblw^v in^onecovner of the 'apartment was a ladder. 
A 11, above it resembled -the bine sky. MThlle a great 
nntnbtrwkmajottf weie ascending the ladder, my guide 
told*rro&. to look; and I saw the appearance of a large 
Eyh who n hpmnid, ** BtHokl the AH-seeing Kye, the 
searcfier of hearts.*' It instantly disappeared, whet) I 
sn* Costing down che ladder, a Man clothed in white— 
hhHjRfla wits bacftcded the snow for whiteness— his 
huittom gray -raid htffig in ringlets over his shoulders. 
fJabad a girdle ntfRhd his waist— the sun shoi.c a 
round dust head t and direct ug me to follow, he went 
to weds Ih* alrarmtd comma de I me to kneel. r l hen 
appear* aged man, with a mallet in his hand 

exdatmmft, ‘. k aer.tkey smote 1 our brother Hiram, so 
I sgMi.0 thde." Then the one which ha I such a god- 
liko, up pb n wmce; said, ‘'Hold fast to thine infregrify.” 
Hejpbeentet mw with a m/e an 1 a square, saying, “Let 
the sjnbl em blame tie cA Vour profession: walk by toe 
rule and square your conduct with all mankind. Keep, 
witb^kq^iAMkMv andiet /eifi, hope, and cha'i'qh? your 
support* Whenever you see t brother in distress who* 
merJm&my be^brlar what place, assist him , ns ( r as 
it lies within your power; an I let the wi low and the 
yRuVAwre. Remember that I am the ftther 
ovcjsilt^ He commanded me to take ho 1 1 ofhis gar 


ble it was only a dream, I did not feel bound by iny 
sleeping oaths; and beside*, it proves the truth of the 
k>1d saving, A woman camot keep a secret.*' 

PHEBE. 


DEATH. 

Bt JKRF.IT TAYLOR., 

Death is the same harnleas thing that a poof shep- 
herd suffered yesterday ora maid servant to-day; and 
at the same time in which you die, in that very ni*lu 
a thousand creatures die djith you. some wise men, ai d 
many fools: and the wisdom -of the first * will >nob v}uir| 
which) him, end the. folly- .of the Utter. does not make htroutna- 
ble to die. 


MISCELLANY. 


ear, and wliat I served to myself in lust is all my por- 
tion: the wealth With which I was blessed, my enemies 
meeting together shall carry away, ns the mad Thya* 
dee cany a raw goat. X am goue to hell; and when 1 
went thither, I neither carried gold nor hone nor sil- 
ver chariot. I that were a mitre, am now n bttle heap 
of dust."* 


EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE FROM DEATH* 

One of the most surprising narratives we have any 
where met with is contained in the histotv of a scene 
of the “Reign of Terfour," which we copy from a re- 
cent work entitled the Journal of a Nobleman. 

‘two men bjT the name of Roux, father nod son*, 
whirare stitHWing. and are employed in the Navy Office 
at Toulon, were condemned to death* after the evacua- 


te 'fNk*Rn0MHBRgi) v the K ether, So n nndTI < I G irts\tY,i I fnl, artificial, and Imaginary tife-iuty* There the. war 


I have read of a fair youtg German geiultfunan.^ wtrn kwm^ofrhwfylatyg by fhe jgnglfoft; on pretence of having 
while living, often refused be pictured, but put off * ..... .» _ 

the importunity of his frienls’ desire by giving way that i 
after a few days burial, the* might 9end a painter tt> 
his vault, and if they saw ciuse for it, draw the image 
of his death unto his life. ?hey did so, and found his 
face half-eaten, and his milriff and backbone full of 
serpents; and so be stands pctu red among his armed 
ancestors. 

It is a mighty change that is made by the death of 
every person, and it is visibe to us, who are alive.— 

Reckon but from thfe sprigltfulnesa of youth and the 
fair cheeks and full eyes of ;hildhood, from the viger- 
ousness ami strong flexure of the jqints of five and 
twenty, to the hollowness md dead paleness, to the 
loathsomeness and horror o' a thiee days' burial, and 
we shall perceive the distance to be very great and ve- 
ry strange. But so have I feen a rose newly springing, 
fininthe clefts of its hood, aid. at first it wanfair as the; 
morning, and full with the erw of heaven, ns the}amb’s< 
fleece; but whe/a rude); hrestli had forced uponitavir- 
'in mod *sty, and dismantle!. itq too youthful ami unripe 
retirements, itbeg.in’to puton darkness and to decline 
to soil ness and fhe symptoms of a sickly age, it bowe.T] 
f he head anddifoke its stalk and at night, having lost 
some of its leaves, and all is beauty, it fell iotQ t)\q 
portidu of Weed?* and oht-Witn fac Cs. .So does the fair- 
est bearttv change, and it WiH be as bad with you and 
me; and then what servants shall we have to wait upon 
us in fhe sfrave? WHflt fr\end> to vidt us?/ What 
offiCrofrs people to cleanse awaythe moist and unwliole- 
some clotrrt reflected ftpon our faces' from tin? sides of* j 
the wCepirig vaults, tyhlch arc die, longest wbepers for 
our funerals* ’ ** * . 

A m m may read a sermejn tbb best and mopt passi- 
onate that cv’efmah nreachec, if he shall but enter in-., 
to the sepulchred of Kings, ft Ihesr.me Escunal where 
the Spanish princes live in. greatness, and power, and 
decree W*r hr peace, ^hey have wisely placed a ceme- 
tery where their ashes am! ^eir glory shall sleep ti l, 
rime shall he no more: an f d chere our. kings have been 
crowned, their ancestors fte interred, and they uipst 
walk over their* grandsire’s head to take his crown.— 

There isrui acre sown with f*ya!see 1, the copy of the 
gre ifest change from‘rirh todaked, from ceiled roofs to 
arched coffinst*froni livingdikrf gods to die like men. — 

There is enough to mol the flames of lust to abate the 
heights of pride, ter appease tl*e itch of covetous desires, 
t » sully and dash out the di-s^mblhig colours of a lu f st- 


would req uired of mg; “Be siUmr," said lie 
*‘an^ kdiraMlAivew yet more."' I took th^ ‘oath, he 
ascpfiM|^MIaj|de^ nil the company following him. 1 
wasdeA RMrwith hit former guide. I then ascended 
it likejpf«^iNl4Mlelt|lthe funeral of a mv' n The 
coytuvsfeiotifieopto.wiio roogreattobc mm b$ rd and 
IhejM o to»|pg«ioosio he «een to the who e extent. 
Fount) efi wert* booring the coffin; they init it down in 
the Mtbitf wliAM. mason arose nut of it and joined the 
prowtiBBM ^ IFbtf wese uniformly Pressed, and their 
m afcifak p u tme j ^wn •theiroru-em I Then followed 
niy fiW h tke ladder* and awolr ^. 1 The foom was 
pc Rtfewk » RRupfoetMif Varioni ktnd«, Wl^icYr appear- 
ed to remain some time after f awoke. I was much 
frightened *-are#® and ion into my pnrenta chamber, 
to gete M l ), ttokiiu^t^ere muqt be Rome one in my 
owo mimwlr. ' I told .tn;* dri^am to my parents the 
Mat morning, which k how ten yeata since; and it still 
nt clearly impre^^d,on my mehonL ae.it was at the 
Nt Pnfcbpij tf fmi remalfied silent 
r jrnm b fcpj hut ah' I wipwL' senti- 


likeAndlhe peaceful, thie.fo^unate arid the miserable* 
thedieloved and the despised princes mingle their dual 
and pay down their stvibbl of fhoYt.ariiy, mid tell all. the 
world when wq die, oi,r ashes shall be equal to king.** 
and ourSecoitnts easier, artfl ftdt'pains for our crimes 
shall be less. ’ To mv dpphdifcnsion, it is a sa I record 
wb» ehds left by Afhena;ns’Cf>n'(*ernin'g Niimsthe ere;p 
Ass.nristl nionaiTh. w! 0'<eli^‘ and dtiath is summed up 
in i best- wends, “Nihustflfe Assyrian haefan ocean of 
^old and riches more than^lW'kihd in (he Caspian sea; 
be never saw the stars, and perhaps he never desired it, 
he never stirred ufptbe^boly ♦©reamong the Magi; nor 
touched his God wi h the sacretfrod according to th • 
lawH^hft,i)f)ver ofle/od sxcjifiofs, nor worshipped the 
deity,, ner^hnuiittored mQr*pnkr tn.the people 

nor numbered them: but he was most valient to eat and 
drink* and bowing mingled his wines, he threw thd rest 
upon thwwHmes. This map i? dead*: behold |?is sepul- 
cs .it wrr Rt tbcLchre. and now hear where Ninus is. .Sometime l wns 
’ *’ Ninus, and drew thuAronth <ofia Wwimt man, but now 
am nothing but day. I have uothing but what I did 


betrayed the intRriitsnf Krancer 'ftiey Were, with 
flOO others, ordered to be shot at a place called *Lo 
Champ de BdtraiUm' Without being tirade to under- 
go any form of trial, without even having had o» wp- 
portuniiy of being be ird iiv explanation of thoir cot>- 
duct, they were torn from the bosom of their family, 
and taken to the place of execution. When all the 
intended victims tvere placed in a heap in the middle Of 
the plain, several field pieces, loaded with gmpe shot j 
were brought up close to them, as well as a regiment 
of cavalry, and one of infantry, which were to charge 
those whom the cannon had not wholly destroyed, and* 
finish them. The two Roux had been separated from 
eachpther. The son, fe ring lest the discharge of 
cannon should not despatch him with sufficient speed, 
placed himself as much forward ns he possibly ceuld. 

He was sO'dose t > the battery, that when the gune 
went off the power of the explosion knocked himdowm 
The instinct which impels mankind to the preservation 
of life, made hi n feign that he wai dead when the cav- 
alry were ordered to charge. A dragoon gave him a 
sabra rftt, wh ch made a larzs though not dangerous 
wound on his back. The iufautry came after, and one 
of the soldiery perce’ ve.l that young Roux fod hi t ws* 
e Lto breathe, gave him a violent blow oil the |n ai, with 
the butt end of his musket, which so completely stun- . 
ned him that he lay for sv.v.er^l hours senseless on the 
ground. The shun having, heej* lef pn the Champ do 
Batadle.lo be all removed the next morning /, r inter- 
ment. were soon strippexi of their giMmems by ih« lib- 
erated prisoneia of ttie bagnio, and all left nearly mi- 
ked. During the night , young Roux recpiored tbs > 
use of his senses. It was of the utmost difficulty ho 
recalle fto ntemorv what liarl or.curra I. The horrors 
of the day presented them elves at last fully to his mind*, v 
Hottm-lo quit, if possibtc, the scene of death, and it - 
wds.thvu.thmt bsjpnresiivdvThat he was naVed ahd cov- 
et ed with Wood.' Her nought to find me so garments 
among tho dead by whom he was smronnded, m;d In 
his sdiuls to take offi-from the bod> ofone oftheunfor- 
tu ante men fciwiie cl othws w i h had c-capcd the pil- * 
lage, he fennd thatdHe not extinct in hi ri. Ilie 
desire of itavuig^ feHow crevture prompted every iWlans r * 
that could bring timely ^Mief, and they were not used . 
in vain. The joy and surprise c>( both may he easily - 
conceived when they discovered that they were the fa- 
ther and son. They alone had escaped the caVnage! 

It was with-difficuliy they couM |wocure sufficient clo- 
thing from among the surrovtiding vie limn of this act 
uf nnheard of jurocity. in order to witlidraw fntm the 
horrid scene. Fortunately for them, no sentinel had 
been stationed to watch over Thai field of butchery, and 
the Ron* returned vriihont any obstacle to their house. 

was witli the utmost difficulty they ott lined access 
to it. ; At,thj»i time ofnightthe a ffihued family dhl not ■ 
suppose that they wero.mased for wny othrr pbrpose 
|,t ifin that of furuislring new viotini) to the Wood thirsty 
agents of snatchy mi destruction. No words could 

express ihe.seusHtintts nflhe wife ami chihhwu «n be- 
holding again those whose supnoiied. destruction -had"* i 
plunged them into grief and despair. The woundg . 
were immediately dressed,* and befdre' daylight they 
retireil to their coiuitry hoiis^ situated a iew doaguet 
in the interior of Provence, where ,thcy rema nedno^ 
cealed untij the k Reigi» ol Tenrogr* was no mow* -uni * • 
the cannibals of the south ceisp/to have their day.- 


I0 i& .5S* * 

mme, sod §*««m a itea)* ol 4nr,1wi WbVii fhe nan * rf / vrR f s 
l ay. or i* no longer rmenPxrs i wuk revi ie n.r, gasnis will bave ^ 
oesMii a Moaktrjr* aad vquia aa a* a ic? ** 
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Thsy ibrni returned to Toulon, 4o the amazement mA lamentable cases of cnrvaturt* of the spine, eonsitmt - 

•■>/! 'ipnni lif t noa man* aT iitlukiti Ann 1/1 I . • 1 Un k.. 


theirfriojib end acqua i>U ces, many of whom cotihl 
not, fora long time, f>erauade themselves that they were 
not the ghosts of the two men who bed been included 
to the massacre ol the Cunnp do Bi ts ie. These 
two men to this day live, esteemed and respected by 
their fe 1 >w-cuizen ♦ by whom the pan iculars of their 
pi. s fori unate escape are no. forgotten. 

A NEW Klftt) OP CANDLES. 

There is a near method of making Candles, which 
perhaps few of our readers have heard of. The object 
.of the mamilacturefs is to make tallow randies resem- 
ble was candles, both its appearance and burning, and 
this thev accomplish in a surprisingly successful man- 
ner. The process employed te transfer m the tallow 
into a substance like white watt, hr very ingenious. If 
consists in various operations of boiling and purifying, 
which we do not consider purselvcs at Pberty to de 
scribe: and, -nr a c »rtain stage, the tallow is run inro 
moulds, so as to form cakes of ab.iut an inch in thick- 
ness and a foot « r two in length and breadth. These 
cakfts, w'nen cool, are piled one upon the top of another, 
b it with a layer of coarse mat between, to keep the 
ca*ee from sticking to each other. The pile of cakes 
thus interpersed with mats, is next put into a press of| 
en>rmoos power: and pressure being applied, a dark 
yellow oil is squeezed from the cakes. No screw- 
press can give force sufficient for this operation : a hy- 
draulic press is used, wrought by a steam-engine, and 
the oil is seen pouring like a shower down the sides ofj 
the pile, and running away in troughs at the bottom 
After the oil has been sufficiently expelled, the cakes 
are taken out, and they seem as hard as a piece of| 
b lard ; in short, the tallow has been wax'fied, and has 
lost b„th the smell and the taste of grease. The cakes 
are now ready to be melted and run into eand’e moulds 
in the usual manner ; but something el^e is wanting to 
complete the process. The wicks consist of three 
strands of cotton plaited together, and upon these the 
caudles are moulded. The plaiting of the wicks is of| 
much importance. fn common tallow candles, it is 
observed that the wick in burning stands up in the 
centre of the flame, and therefore, weakens the light. 
Stuffing remedies this evil, though only for a minute 
or two, and constant snuffing »*•* serious annoyance. 
Who* the wicka are plaited, they do not stand up in 
the flame. As the candle consumes, the burnt wick 
curto aside out of the flame, aud presents a nose to the 
atmosphere, by which the substance of the wick is dis- 
persed without any snuffing, as in the case of wax 
candles. So close, indeed is the resemblance which 
these compressed tallow candles have to candles of wax 
that no person, without careful examination, could dis- 
cover the difference, while they are only about one 
half the |>rice. It was a Frenchman we believe, who 
discovered the process of making candles on this prin- 
ciple, hut it has been brought to perfection only by 
English capital and perseverance. At the large es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Edward Price and Go., at Vaux- 
hall, which we lately visited, Candles are now rfladeac- 
cording tc this ingenious process of manufacture to an 
inconceivably large amount; and. though far inferior in 
brJancy of light to our own beautiful gas, they are un- 
questionably a great improvement on the old kind of tal- 
low candles, which, indeed, they must entirely super- 
•sde in warm climates. 


rions, and other diseases, produced by tight lacing; bu 
that is a subject of which ft is not of the small 
u*e to speak, with the hope of remedying tl^e evil ; < ur 
young women have got a crotchet into their beau 
that small waists are handsome, though, by the wav 
we never heard any gentleman uiy so— aud, consequent 
ly, no species of admonition sill cause them to de - 
ist from the pernicious ptactice of squeezing them 
selves out of shape. A medical friend lately suggeste 
the propriety of our making publicly known the injur; 
which girls and young women afso suffer by a strang« 
practice lately introduced, of rearing the shoulders ol 
their frocks down upon their arms. The injury, he 
told us. does not consist in the exposure of the whoh 
neck and shoulders to the atmosphere, though that, n 
doubt, is something, hut in tie prevention of a fre« 
motion of the arms, by which the chesi is confined o. 
prevented from expanding in 1 naqutal manner W** 
make this known through the wide circle of our read 
ers, hut without expecting that tho notice will cause a 
single young woman to alter the fashion of her attire. 
Like tight lacing, the silly custom of exposing the 
shoulders and pinning down the arms, must be lpft 
fo run its com »e.— Journal . 


ADVICES (USELESS; 


ATTENTION TO LITTLE THINGS- 

Colonel Maceroni, among Ms “ Seasonable Hints,’ 
iry *he Mechanics’ Magazine, states that he had only 
three pairs of boots for three jears, and he thinks he 
shall not want any more for fi*e years to come. And 
why ? Why, because he hassfudied out a preserving 
preparation, suitable to the leither, and applied it in a 
suitable manner. Now, is thtre no use in that, brother 
mechanic? A little matter 1 know it is. Life, and 
the comforts of it, and the usi qf it too, are all made 
up of littip^fnatters.. The ocean and the land are made 
up of little matters, drops of wtterand particles of dust. 

I come every way, in a word, to one and the same con- 
clusion. The mechanic, to tpnduct his huisness to 
advantage, or to live like a decent human being, tp en- 
joy health and strength, to dp justice to himself orfam- 
ilv — to be, in a word, comfortable, a respectable, or a 
useful person — must not be an ignorant or an inatten- 
tive gentleman; and the more he knows and studies of| 
the right sort of knowledge, the better it will be. This 
he must do for himself. Other men may do some- 
thing for him. They hdve dime a great deal, as T have 
shown. But they have not done, they cannot do all ; 
no nor the best part. A man's mind, like his eating 
and breathing, belongs to hinuelf; and I should be as 
sorfy to have my thinking done by my neighbor, as to 
have him eat up all my bread and potatoes, when I am 
as hungry as he is. fdo not know why Colonel Mac 
eroni.or anybody else, should have the better of me or 
my reader in that affair of the boqts. I advise you to 
see to It, at any rate. And do you ask what is the co- 
lonel's recipe f I’ll tell you what mint is. Go, see 
for yourself.- my gopd friend. You might have inven- 
ted it as well as he; bur as you have not do the best you 
can; read it remember it, and practise it. Do the same 
in other matters. Keep a bright look put. Take care 
of yourself. Mind your btiisness. See, hear, lead, think 
and my life on it, you’ll come oqt as well as Colonel 
Maceroni. 

There is a great deal that passes for luck, which is 
not such. 'Generally speaking your “lucky fellows \ 
when one searches closely into their history, turn out 
to be your fellows that know what they are doing, and 
how to do it in the right way. Their luck comes to 
them because they work for it: H is luck well earned. 
They put themselves in the way of luck. They keep 


The practice of buckling a leathern belt round the 
riets of chi Id ten. particularly round little boys, which 

has lately come into fashu n, is, we observe from a late. ■ m.j ^u. ■■■ «••». ^ «#• « *• i»w|/ 

medical work, discountenanced as frequently injurious themselves wide awake. They make the best of what 
to growth. The writer, Who is Mr. Hare, surgeon in opportunities they possess, and always stand ready for 
Leeds, in treating of curvatures ofthe spine thus obser- more; and when a mechanic does thusmuph, depend 
see: “ A custom at present prevails to a very considerable* on it, it^nnst be hard luck indeed if he do not get, at 
extent, of using a leathern hell buckled round the Waist \ least, employers, customers, and friends, “One need)} 
of boys when they commence wearing their clothes of: only." says an American writer, **to turn to the lives 
woolen cloth: this practice, unless adopted with great of men ofnryechanical genius to see how, by taking 
care, hgs a direct tendency to produce a contracted ! advantage of little things and facts which every one 
state of the chest and upper part of the ahdomfen, sim- had thought unworthy of regard, they hare established 
liar in eflfeet, though not in tbe same degree, to that new and important principles in the arts, and built up 
produced by corsets in growing girls; it' is hoped that for themselves manufactories for the practice of their 
It is only necessary to point out the evil, and that newly discovered processes. Aud yet these are the 
paveats.will at unco seethe necessity of avoiding men who are called the lucky fellows, and sometimes 
’ eovied as such. Who can deny that their luck is well 

Mr Itye, is the same work, presents 1 a- number of earned? or that it is just as much in my power to “ go 


head 
•' oumal . 


Working Caw *.— The Worcester (Mass.) jEgis, 
ays, it is believed that a tepm of Cows properly man* 
iged will do all the ordinary work of a small farm and 
iimish asmnch mHk as if the animals were not woftccK 
The Maine Fannei publishes the result of an' experi- 
nent in working cows, made by a Mr. Hoyt of Ames- 
>ury. Mass., many years ago. He was a small farmer, 
iiltivating only twenty-five acres from which he deriv- 
ed a support for himselfund femilv. For breaking up 
md his other heavy operations, he usually obtained a 
it ranger team, but perforroeed the ordinary work on the 
arm with his two cows. He worked them three houra 
•arly in the morning and three more late in the after- 
noon, permitting them to rest during the interval, feed* 
na them generously all the while, and milking them 
•lifoe times a-day. it was a common remark that they 
umished more butter And cheese, than any other 
-wo cows in town. The experiment deserves a care- 
ful trial. 

Refreshments at half past eleven . — A fellow with a 
lashing exterior and a young wife, lately sported a 
month at one of our fashionable boarding houses. One 
lay as himself and lady were going out for a walk, tbe 
landlady presen led her bill, upon which the gentlemaw 
Irew a check for 8300, requesting the landlady to fe- 
vor him wiih the change, as his lady had shopping to 
lo. and it would save him the drawing of another 
check. This was readily complied with, and the lady 
and gentleman walked off, requesting certain refresh- 
ments to be prepared at half past eleven, when they 
would return. Before half past, eleven, the landlady 
made the following singular discoveries. That the 
gentleman had no money in the bank; that the tndy 
had carried off all the extra clothing belonging to her- 
self and husband under her cloak, besides sundry vafe 
able articles belonging to other boarders ; that there 
was nothing in the two trunks left behind, but a pais 
of worn out stockings, a broken comb, and an odd sot-' 
pender; that she had given a month’s boarding oftwfr 
persons and 8180, in ea9h, for a check that was goo4 
foi nothing ; and that it was hardly likely that the In dy 
and gentleman would he back at naif past eleven , so It. 
would not be necessary to prepare tbs refreshments, ' 

The lady* and gentleman probably walked on boorM 
of seme steamboat and were off, as they have not since ' 
been heard of. — IV. O. Pic t 


Religion and Physic .— Lorenzo Dow was a coin-" 
poiindsr of Medicine, as well as a stirrer up of the eld- ' 
vout. We once heard him wind up thus, without 'U 
moment’s pause or the least alteration of voice, in pat- * 
siog from religion to physic : ’* 

"Aud thine, O lord, shall be the glory and hosan- ’ 
nabs aod dominion for ever and ever, Amen my pilhr, 
O beloved brethren, are for sale at Mr. Worthington** . 
apothecary shop, price 25 centra box— certain curt 
for colic !— IV. Y. Signal. 


A Fa* Office .— We have before us the return of N. 

H. Jewitt, Esq., inspector of pot apd pearl asbes for t he 
p r t year, from which we learn that after paying all hi* 
expenses for rent of the warehouse, clerk hire, laboiera 
&c., amounting to $16 19628, the neat littfe sum of 
ten thousand , one hundred and Jifly dollars^ was left * 
for the inspector general. —N. Y. Sun. 

Something Suspicious .— W e are iulormed that out 
Monday evening ’about 8 o’clock, three young me» 
and a lad about 15 years of age, apparently sailor*, . 
came ashore tit the Long Wharf in a whale boat, bas- 
ing with them three large and heavy chests, several 
full bags, a LrgC clay furnace, dinner pot and cube/ 
articles. They landed the chest, & c., and carried 
them to some house, and yesterday morning went off 
again in their boat, over towards Canonicut, saying 
that they were going a fishing, but bad not returned, 
last evening. They gave different accounts of themv, 
selves, one saying that they came from Fall River, 
and another from Providence. They hail but (wq or r 
in their boat, one about six feet, and the ot> er 12 t 
14 feet long. One of them passed a gold (&4) .p s 
before they !*ft ^ cr c yesterday tnarning.i— liexapot ^ 

R- /. Republican. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

MONSIEUR DURANCE. 

THE MAN OF TWO ADVENTURES. 

Being destined early for a mercantile profession, I 
was sent, when a youth of fifteen or sixteen, to Bour- 
deaux, in order to acquire the knowledge requisite for 
my proposed pursuits, in the counting-house ol one of 
the first establishments in that ancient city. The head 
of this firm, which was an extremely wealthy one. was 
M. Durance, a gentleman who, from an old friend- 
ship for my father, took me into his own house, and 
was most parentally kind to me. M. Durance was 
well up in years, round and ruddy in aspect, social in 
his habits, and possessed of one of the very best of 
hearts. He had one foible, however, which made the 
good soul almost intolerable to all mankind. Not- 
withstanding the great extent of the busines, he 
iiad conducted, he had seldom been out of Bordeaux. 
He had only once been at Paris ; but that once was 
enough. On that occasion he had met with tiooad ven- 
tures. Oh, those two adventures! Tongue cannot 
;ell, nor brain conceive, the delight which the worthy 
man took in narrating these incidents. His friefids 
were kept thereby in a state of perpetual alarm. They 
never heard the words, “Did you ever hear me tell"— 
or even, "Did you ever’’ — come from M. Purance’s 
lips, without an internal shudder, andao instant retreat 
i f possible. "Did you" itself was enough to bring out a 
cool perspiiation. For if the good old merchant once 
beguD, pause or rest was out of the question for the 
succeeding couple of hours. How often have 1 been 
compelled, after dinner, to listen to these two eternal 
adventures! It was not that they were uninteresting 
in themselves. On the contrary, they were of a very 
remarkable order, and still more remarkable as having 
occurred at one and the same time. But who can 
listen even to a good thing for ever ! Nevertheless, as 
il is not likely the reader can ever have suffered from M. 
.Durance's perpetuities, we shall repeat them once more 
'with a little more brevity than it was the honest man's 
practice to employ. 

|M. Durance had occasion to go to Paris upon busi- 
ness. He had a carriage or chariot in which he pro- 
posed to travel, but at the time when he found it con- 
venient to set out r this vehicle required a slight repair, 
4pd the merchant, then comparatively young and active, 
thought it best to ride slowly forward on horseback for 
a couple of stages, leaving his servant to bring the car- 
riage after him. M. Durance thus hoped to enjoy for 
oonfe part of the way, a more leisurely view of the coun 
try, which he had scarcely ever seen beyond a few 
ityiles’ distance front his own house. Accordingly af- 
ter giving full instructions to the servant, M. Durance 
set out respectably mounted, and well armed, for he 
carried .a large sum in bills and money. To do him 
jmtice, he had a stout spirit and a fair share of courage; 
yet not much of eitherjwa9 required to travel alone at 
that period, owing to the admirable degree of efficien- 
cy into which the famous Fouche had brought the po- 
lice ot the country. 

M. Durance’s first day’s travel was unproductive of 
any wonderful event. He stopt before nightfall at a 
village inn, rested comfortably, and next morning pur- 
sued his route. While riding slowly along the border 
of a large wood, in the forenoon of the second day, he 
observed a party of men, also on horseback, a short way 
before him. He continued his course, and they did 
the same; but the merchant was uncomfortably sur- 
prised in the eud to observe them frequently turning 
rohnd, one after another, apparently todook at him. — 
Bf. Durance thought of pistols, and began to be very 
uneasy. The road now struck into the wood already 
mohtioned, and when in the middle of it, poor Durance 
was shocked to see the men halt, and turn round to 
, observe him, as if simultaneously. The merchant was 
it this time but a short distance from them, and could 
i jot help drawing up his horse also for a moment* — 

! White ne was in this situation, one of the men, after an 

« apparent consultation with the others, left them and 
9 tdvanced to on* friend, 

♦'Now is the time," thought Durance, " here comes 
t* ke demand for iny purse! What is to be done?" 
A Ad the worthy soul's heart sank within him, as he 
t! vought of the heavy sum which he bp, re* 

Whan the mao came op, however, there irm no 


demand of this kind made. The stranger's first words 
to Durance were, "What is your purpose here?” The 
merchant hesitated, and at length stammered out, "I 
am come — upon an honest errand, I hope — like your- 
selves." "Ah, 1 thougk so," replied the stranger.— 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he continued, "Well, 
what will you take to go away? Will you take one 
hundred louis? Mystified thoroughly, Durance al- 
most by accident, bolted out a “No?"’ The mau again 
spoke, and said, "I cancot offer you more without 
speaking to my companons." \Vith which words he 
turned away and rejoined his band. 

M. Durance never was so much puzzled iu his life, 
but his spirits rose as he saw no intention on the part 
of the men to injure him, and he waited quietly till 
the stranger's return. That personage was not long 
away, when he returned to the merchant, a bag of 
money was in his hand. This bag he held out to 
Durance, saying, " We have come to the resolution 
ol just offering you three hundred louis at once — here 
they are — if you choose to go away. Now' do take 
them," continued he ; “ apon iny word we cannot offer 
more." Durance sat more bewildered than ever, and 
was about to speak, whec the bag was thrust into his 
hand by the stranger, wha at the same time said, Now, 
do take it without another word. It will be as well 
for you, perhaps, as you ire alone ; and I can tell you 
there are some determined fellows yonder, who would 
think nothing to drive you off. But I was for a com- 
promise, and, upon my louor, we cannot give more. 
With this the man turnei to move away. Part of his 
last speech had made a wonderful impression on Du- 
rance, who though utterl/ unable to tell the meaning of 
all this, thought it wise tc pocket the bag, and ride on- 
wards. He did so, and soon lost sight of the strangely 
liberal party he had met. 

M. Durance continued his route peacefully, till 
nightfall, pondering all tie way on what had passed, 
yet incapable of coming b any conclusion on the sub- 
ject. On reaching the village where he proposed to 
rest all night, he was ioired by his servant, Joseph 
Demaray, with the chariot, and on the ensuing day 
they pursued their journ;y in this vehicle. Nothing 
of interest occurred throughout their further progress, 
until they reached the viry gates of Paris. But just 
as the vehicle was passing the barrier, a gentlemanly 
looking person came up to the carriage side, and thus 
addressed M. Durance : “Sir, you will have the good- 
ness to go with me." "What?" said the merchant, 
"whithsr must I go? and why?" In a low tone of voice, 
and with the utmost civility, the gentleman replied, 
"You will permit me to have the houor of conducting 
you to M. Fouche ?" ejaculated M. Durance, in no 
small alarm at the thought of what the famous head of 
the police could want with him ; " I have committed 
no offence, I have broken no law. and I cannot under- 
stand why I should be sect for by" — The mao 

cut short this speech by saying, "1 have been waiting 
for some time upon you, sir, being instructed that you 
would arrive in a carriage like this; and your person, 
portmanteau, and every thing about you, answer the 
description given to me. 1 cannot, therefore, be mis- 
taken in the party, and you will have the goodness to 
attend me to M. Fouche, who will himself explain his 
business with you which is more than I can do. There 
was no resisting this peremptorily civil request. By 
the stranger's directions, iVI . Durance sent on his ser- 
vant to the hotel where he pioposed to lodge, and see- 
ing no alternative, followed the messenger to the office 
of the head of the police. 

Fouche received our hero with the utmost polite- 
ness. and, after requesting him to be seated, entered 
immediately on a detail of certain matters, which made 
the eyes of M. Durance grow round as full moons, and 
led the good man to ihe conclusion that Fouche and 
the gentleman in black were things synonymous. — 
"You arc M. Durance, ofBourdeaux, the head of the 
extensive mercantile house that bears your Same; 
you have in your portmanteau the sum of — 
( naming the exact sum ) in specie, aud the sum of 

■ in bills ; you are about to reside at the hotel 

B., near the Boulevards; and it is your custom to 
retire to rest about eleven o’clock." These are but few 
of the particulars regarding M. Durance's situation, 
purposes, and habits, which the public functionary 
seemed to be aware ofi The merchant sat in mute 
astonishment. 

> M. louche evidently enjoyed hit visitor's wonder, 


am) before any reply could be made, the police func- 
tionary continued in these rather startling words :— 
"Sir, are you a man of courage?” We have men- 
tioned already that M. Durance had a good deal of 
spirit about him, and he was now roused to make the 
reply “that no one had ever doubted hi 9 courage, and 
he begged to know the cause of the question." "Sir," 
answered M. Fouche, "you are to be robbed and mur* 
dered this night.” "Robbed and murdered »” “Gra 
cious heaven ! can this be true !” “It is true" return- 
ed M. Fouche. “You bare seen how much of the 
truth, relative to your affairs, I am acquainted with, 
and this also is the truth. My reason for putting a 
question to you, affecting your courage, is this. If 
you have enough of that quality you will go to your 
hotel, and retire to rest at the usual hour placing 
your portmanteau, as usual, by your bedside, and be- 
traying no suspicion to those around you. Only take 
care not to fall asleep— and, leave the rest to me. ]f 
will be unoeccessary, and indeed, improper, for you to 
look into the closets or beneath the bed. In "short, 
do nothing, but go to rest as you would do at home, 
aud leave the rest to me. Have you resolution to do 
this ?" M. Durance meditated a little, as was not un- 
natural, before giving an answer, on which the head 
of the police addressed him again. “IP you do not 
feel inclined to go through with his affair, I will 
procure one to personate you. This would render 
the affair more difficult, and its success less certain, 
but it might be done.” “No no,' 1 - exclaimed our 
friend, “1 will do it myself. I will act precisely as 
you direct, leaving my life in your hands. ” “You 
may do so, sir," replied M;»Fouche, “ with perfect 
confidence.” 

Aftet a repetition of bis instructions, and receiving 
some further particulars relative to the intended attack 
on him, the worthy merchant left M. Fouche; and 
having procured astreet vehicle, was driven to the 
hotel whither he had-sent his servant and carriage.— 
The eveoing was* now pretty well advanced, and ere 
M. Durance had rested himself and 1 taken some refresh 
ment, it wanted fittle more than two hours of bed -time 
The merchant felt himself incapable of going out, 
and he therefore sought a book and sat still. But, 
with his usual kindness of heart he did not wish to 
confine others on his. account. His servant Dema 
ray, who was a Parisian, asked to go out and call upon 
his friends. “By all means, Joseph," said M. Du 
ranee : “go to see your friends, but recollect to he here 
again by eleven.” After this, M. Durance attempted 
to read, but, finding himself incapable ot following 
the meaning of two lines together, he laid down the 
book, and thought. 

Joseph returned punctually at eleven, and lighted 
his master to bed. On being left alone, the courage 
of the>merchant almost gave way. He looked arouod 
him. As M. Fouche had stated, there were two large 
closets in the room. > The thought that, at that in- 
stant, his intended murderers might be there, came 
across the mind of M. Durance, and he was strongly 
tempted to satisfy himself before he lay down. Biit 
here collected his promise— he remembered howaccu 
rate the intelligence of M. Fouche had been on othei 
points— and he resolved ' to confide in what had been 
stated to him, and to obey every direction. Having 
come firmly to this conclusion, he put out the lights 
and lay down on the 'bed. The counsel “not to 
sleep," proved most superfluous in the case of the 
honest merchant. His mind and senses were too 
much on the alert to permit him to slumber. Some 
times,' within the first hour* after he lay down, he 
thought he heard stifled noises, but they were not 
continuous, and led to nothing. At length, however, 
about half-past twelve, the door of his bedchamber 
was opened, and a glimmer of light fell on the oppo 
site wall. Having purposely arranged the bed-clothes 
about his head in such a way as to enable him to see 
without being seen. M. Durance then beheld three 
men enter, bearing a dark lantern, and each armed 
with a dagger and pistols. One of them advanced to 
the bed-side and seized the portmanteau. . In» this 
person's face, todiis horror,* the merchaot beheld the 
lineaments of his own servant, Joseph Demsnray! — 
The first act of the men was to rip up and rifle the 
portmanteau ; but while they were doing so together, 
each being unable, seemingly, to trust hte companions 
M. Durance heard them agree upon the necessity of 
Jus own immediate death. Ignorant o£ the sfleaaA 
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mpweakT M Fouche tot h» »uccor, M. Durance 
felt the perspiration burst upon his body : but he was 
not kept long in this state* for, ete the nflwg of the 
portmanteau could be completed, the closet doors 
burst opes, fore or si* men rushed out, and in an 
instant the surprised robbers were to the hands of 
iustice. On the officers coming out, the bed-room 
door at the seme time was opened, and lights brought 
in, showing that all had been indeed thoroughly pre- 
pared for the relief of the merchant and capture of the 

offenders. • 

“ Ah ha!" M. Durance would here say, when nar- 
rating the story himself; "what think you of my second 
adventure ! Mote wonderful still than the first, was it 

n °Whaterer may be thought on this point, there is 
obviously lees of mtstery in the last incident than in 
the preceding. The extraordinary degree of informa- 
tion displayed by.M. Fouche, resulted simply from the 
circumstance of the villain Demaray having written 
from Bordeaux to Paris, announcing to his associates 
the prize which was coming in their way* ‘ It marjr be 
thought that a rouodabout and dangerous mode for 
M* Durance was adopted lor the seizure of the offen- 
der*, and this may be in part true. But it into be 
remembered that the slightest symptomwofpreparation 
would hare awakened the suspicions of Demaray, and 
would thus hare prevented, in all probability, the 
cipture of his associates, who though old offender* 
had long escaped detection by the police** As toother 
points, M. Fouche, doubtless, had been afraid lest 
M. Durance, if informed previouriy of the treach- 
ery ot his servant Demaray, aad other particular* 
might have prematurely done something to betray the 
scheme. 

The wretch of a servant and ’ his associate* ' were 
punished as they well merited. M. Durance, grateful 
for his escape, blessed the wonderful police of hk 
country, settled his business, to his satisfaction in Paris 
and in due time returned to Bordeaux. It was not 
till after his return,' notwithstanding many inquiries, 
that he could get any rational explanation of the first 
of his two adventures. • Finally, however, by dint of| 
local investigation, the mystery was solved. And what, 
does the reader think, was the cause of the three hun- 
dred louis being given to *-b»ra, with such strange and 
apparently causeless liberality 1 .The explanation is 
sVmple.* lb that wood, on the afiernoon in queried, 
there was to be a great sale of cut wood, which the 
party of men had come from a distance to buy in con- 
cert with one another. They looked for a gieat bar- 
gain, having reason to hope that nobody would appear 
to bid against them But, on seeing M. Durance in 
their track, they at once concluded that he was on the 
same “ errand,” as themselves. On ceneultation, they 
thought it worth their while to endeavor to buy up his 
opposition, by the offer of a good round sujn* M. 
Durance's first words unintentionally confirmed the 
mistake as to his purposes. The issue is known to the 
reader. 

|t irf not exactly in our power t* say to what extent, 
M. Durance carried his inquiries, with the view of 
restoring the three hundred louis. We believe he 
offered publicly to give it up on call, but that if was 
never claimed from him. Perhaps the parties were 
ashamed of thepr extraordinary and simple witted self- 
deception. 

THEGATHERER. 


were to be cut off. This ridouleue etiquette w«» on 
one occasion carried still further • Oue day. ae the 
second consort of Charles II. was riding a spirited horse 
the aoimal reared oo hie hisdsr legit. At the moment 
when the horse seemed oo the poitat of Ailing buck 
with his lair rider, the queee slipped off on one side, 
and remained with one of h«r feet hanging in the stir- 
rup. The unruly beast; irritated still more at the bur- 
den which fell on one side, licked with the nttnost vsi - 
lence in all directions. Inthfc fint moments of dan- 
ger and alarm. no person dawt venture to the asms- 
tance of the queen Tor this reason, that excepting the 
king and the chief of the menimos, or little pager/no 
person of thb mild sex was allowed to touth any part 
of the queens of Spam, and least ofaif their feet. As 
the danger ofthe queen augmented,* two cavaliers ran 
Lm her relief. One of themaeixed the bridle bf the herse 


while therother drew the queen's foot fromthe stirftp, 
and in performing this serrice/ dislocated his thumb. 
As soon *as they had saved aer life, they hastened away 
with all' Jmssible expedition, ordered their 'fleetest hor- 
jes to »bb saddled, and were just preparing for their 
flight out f bf the kingdom, -when a messenger came to 
I inform them, that, at the aieen's intercession, the King 
had pardbned the crime they had committed in teuett 
iog her person. 

THE SCOTCH FULS 0!f's FIDDLE. 

This, though the fiddle of a Scotchman, is not em 
phaticalljr “The Scotch fiddle.” The anecdote is re- 
lated by X Caladonian preacher of this city. A res- 
pectable minister of the kirk in Scotland, who had a 
fondness for musick, was itccustomed to divert himself I 
by playing on the bass visL His indulgence in this] 
innocent amusement had like to have pioved fatal to 
his- reputation, for it was noised abroad among his par- 
ishoners, that he was in tie habit of playing the fiddle, 
which among the rigid and superstitious is reckoned 
as the devil’s own instrument. What was to be done? 
The good pedple heard with horror, that their pastor 
was a mere fiddle— a man of Belial. 

But the Scotch are proverbial for their prudence and 
moderation; and therefore instead of condemning their 
I minister unheard, they thought it would be no more 
than just to inquire into the truth ofthe injurious re- 
port. Accordingly having met in solemn assembly, 
they appointed a delegation, consisting of acme of the 
main pillari of the kirt, to wait upon the parson and 
inquire into the matter. They went to the minister's 
house, and were convinced both by occular and auri- 
cular demonstration, that there was no truth in the ru- 
mour, and that the parsed had been grossly slandered. 
They returned to the people to make their report, and 
said-w t4 We have been wrangly informed in what was 
tauld us anent the feedling of our worthy ministen— , 
j rude safe us! It is na the little wttktdfttdU, that he 
makes use of but it it the big godly feedU:'— Ed. Jour- 
nal. 


A STRANGE CUSTOM. 

Id Spain, aftJr a woman has obliged her gallant by 
aU possible cirillities and compliance, to confirm her 
kindness she would show him her foot, and this they 
called the highest favor. The feet of queens were 
• ao sacred, that it was a crime to think, or at any rate 
to speak of them. On the arrival ofthe Princess Ma- 
ria Anna of Austria, the bride of Philip IV . in Spain, a 
quantity of the finest silk stockings were presented to 
her in a city where there is manufactories of that article. 
The major domo of the future queen threw back the 
stockings with indignation, exclaiming, “ Know that 
the queens of Spain have no feet!” When the young 
bride heard this, she began to weep bitterly, declaring 
she would return to Vienna, and that she would never 
have set foot in Spain had she known' that her feet 


PRIVATE FORTUNES IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

, Croesus possessed in landed property a fortune of 
<£1,700,000, besides a Urge sum of money, slaves, and 
furniture, which amounted to an equal sum; he used 
to say i th at a citizen who had not a fortune sufficient 
to support an army or a legion did not deserve the ti- 
tle of a rich man. The philosopher Seneca had a for- 
tune of <£2, 500,000. Lentulus, the soothsayer* had 
<£3,500,000. Tiberius, at his death, left <£23, 625,000V 
i which Caligula spent in less than twelve months. Ves- 
pasian, on ascending the throne, estimated all the ex- 
penses of the state at <£3,500,000. The debts ofMilton 
amounted to <£600,000. Ciesar, before he entered 
upon any office; owed <£2,995,000; he purchased the 
friendship of Curius for <£500,000, and Lucius Paulus 
for <£300,000. At the time of the assassination of Ju- 
lius Caesar, Anthony was in debt to the amount ofj 
<£300,000; he owed this sura to the Ides of March, and 
it was paid before the Kalends of April; he squandered | 
<£147,000 of the public treasures. Appicus expended 
in debauchery £500,000; and finding, on the extmi-^ 
nation ofthe state of hU affairs^jhat he had no more 1 
than £80,000 left, he poisoned himself, because he 
considered that sum insufficient for his maintenance. 
Julius Casar gave Servitla the -mother of Brutus, a 
pearl of the value of £40,000. Cleopatra, at an en- 
tertainment, gave to Anthony* dissolved in vinegar, who 


swallowed it, i pebrir!' wefrih? -£00^900. Clktjdhii, . the ’ 
son of Eropn* the comedian, swallowed one brotth 
£M00. One single dish cost Esopns £80,000, and 
Heliosabnius £20,000. The usual cost for. a repast 
for Lucullus was £20,000. Misal.la gave £400,000 
for the house of Anthony. The fish flrom Liicullhs'a 
fish ponds were sold for * £35,000/ Seansus* country 
house was destroyed by fire, and his loss was estimat- 
ed at £850,000. Otbo, to fibish a part ’of 'Ner*% par-* 
lace/ spent £187,500. 

LAST WILLS. 

Ttforb exist# in the mind* of many people— other- 
wjse^weirdispesed^a singular Sod unaccountable ob- 
jection to the disposition of their property by will. In » 
some it appears to be the influence of an idle supersti- 
tion as the harbinger of their own death'. An idea cer- 
tainly likely to be realized, if deferred until affected by 
violent illness. In these citcuknstanCes, the mere agi- 
tation arising froma sense of neglected duty, in the 
wexertfon of Repairing It, may very naturally involve dafc- 
gerous results. But he must be of a very weak mind, 
who supposes that the disposition of property in one 
instrument is more Hkely to anticipate his hour, than 
a sale of it in another. 

To make a will is in the cases of most men a matter 
of positive duty. And as such Wesley frequently en- 
forced it upon his hearers. It ur said that on one oc- 
casion he do wrought upon the conscience of one of his 
congregation, that he went home with a resolution in- 
stantly to repair his neglect. And the excitement of 
j his fooling* operated so powerfully upon him, then' 
being in a weak state of health, that death overtook him 
befoie he had accomplished his purposes. 

That the making of a last wHl is a religious' duty, 
no one of course, can uphold, but that it may become 
a duty; and that its neglect may: he in the highest ^de- 
gree crimnal, are considerations which deeply affect 
every man. Indeed we can conceive of very .few ea- 
ses in which a mail's duty in life can be regarded as 
fulfilled, if this be neglected. The case of a father, a 
widower, with outgone child, and a moderate fortune, 
may seem to be that in which a testamentary disposi- 
tion, or limitation of the property, is useless, and yet 
tit may be a question whether the habit, Sex, disposition, 
and qualifies of ttte offspring, do not render an omis- 
sion of such disposal as may secure him from proba- 
ble evils, an obligation incumbent on the parent. 

Few men can make their own will* and perhaps 
none ought to attempt it without reference to counsel, 
even in eases where there are oo complicated bequests, 
and where the testator understands his own intentions, 
a matter by no means of universal occurrence. There 
are many peculiarities relating to execution which can 
be known only to a professional man. Sir W. Black - 
| stone, we believe, recommends to medical and clerical 
persons, the instruction of themselves in the draugh- 
ting of will* so that, when in extremis, the dying per- 
son tnay notwealiy bvinops concilii . 

H is a mistake lo suppose that it is any advantage to 
ofessionaifaen that they should be employed to make 
wilW. As a matter of compensation, it is ofsraall con- 
| iteration. As a matter 6f labour and concoction, fre- 
quently of great difficulty. Few disputes grow out of 
wills diawn up by lawyers. Few quarrels indeed ever 
occur after application ti a lawyer of any respectabili- 
ty in the first instance for advice, but in general, men 
work themselves into a disputfe/and when interest, self- 
love, 1 and the pride of opinion are fully excited on both 
sides, lawyers are sought rather as means ot gratifying 
malevolence, than of allaying iriitation.-^mniaJ of 
Hue. 


From the German .-* The world is a theatre.^-raaff- 
kind the performers; chance disposes the play, fortune 
distributes the parte, fools move the machinery, aad 
I philosophers are the spectators. The boxes -are for 
the rich; the pit for the powerful^ and the gallery. for 
the’ people'; beauty bears about the refreshments; tyrr n s 
Sit arthe pay places ; folly makes the conceit, those 
who* are abandoned by fortune snuff the osndles r time 
draws the curtain ; and the drama is called *‘the per- 
petual sameness. 

“Arrah, Teddy, an* wxx’nt jron r name Teddy O’ 

Byrne before you left ould Ireland f" “Sure ft w ® s * 

my darlin.” “But, my jewell, why ihen you add the 
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#, md call ti/Tedd y 04dye 


•w?" ••Whjr,yw*f*b 
pecn ! havn’t l got married since I kem to Ameriky ? 
an’ aryou so ignorant of grammatics, that you dont 
know when oue thing is added to another, it becomes 
ral?” 


1 IE K I C AN MASONIC REGISTER. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1840. 


Another nra Oounty proposed . — A meMtngwatf hew 
at Newburgh on the 20th ult. for the pm pose of cutting 
ont of Orange and Ulster a new county, to be called 
Newburgh ; and a petition to the l>gUla*nr» for rha* 
purpose was adopted. The towns which they nro- 
pose to cut off from Ulster ire Shnwanguck. Platte, 
kill, and Marlborough, which they contemplate ad ! ; ng 
to Newburgh, Crawford, Montgomery, Cornwall, New 


with rapidity, precision, and effect. While vocal gym- 
nasties give a keenness to appetite, they are a powerful 
means of promoting digestion. 

Ono of the most hopeful expedients to ward off con* 
sumption sol dyspepsy, is a well regulated and perse- 
vering course of vocal gymnastics. 

MV. Whitney's gymnasium igiu (he large hall of the 
New Exchange t No. 10. 


Items of Foreign News.— Cabrera, the great Car- 
list chief is reported to be dead. His death will proba- 
bly end the prospects of Don Carlos. The money 
market, both in France and England, continues to grad- 
ually improve. It is said, on the marriage of Queen 
Victoria, that lords Melbourne and Palmerston, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Sit John.Hohhouse will he 
raised to the peerage. 

There has been a fight, or rather a slaughter of the 
Chinese, by the English. It would apppear by Opt. 
Storer, of the Talbot, that a most mu Herons affray 
hid taken place. It seems that an adjustment of dif- 
ficulties had been effected, by which the English ships 
were to be allowed to proceed to Canton upon certain 
conditions, for the purpose of carrying on their trad* 
Many of these conditions were most unsatisfactory to 
the British — certain bonds were to be signed, certain 
declarations to be made, ships to be searched, and car- 
goes confiscated in case any opium was found on, board. 
They were, however, induced to agree to the condi- 
tions for the purpose of renewing their trade again. — 
Two merchant ships consequently, sailed up to Wham- 
poa, accompanied, however, by Capt. Elliott and two 
vessels of war. A misunderstanding then arose in con. 
sequence of the < hinese demanding the snrrender for 
trial before their own courts, of the British sailor who 
wa$ charged with having murdered a Chinese some 
time before. Thi# captain Elliott refused and im- 
mediately sailed in the sloop of war Vogue to stop 
all other British vessels fiom' coming up and keep them 
out of t^ie reach of the Chinese. He then sent a 
letter ashore to the Cumshi, which was returned utrl 
opened. 

Shortly afterwards the Chinese war junks, to the 
number of 300. came around the sloop of war, on bpard 
of which Capt. Elliott ivas, and he concluding tha f 
they intended to attack him, sent word to them, that if 
they did not go yff in thirty minutes, he would fire in- 
to them. The thirty minutes expired, anil the iynr 
junks remained immoveable. The sloop of war then 
opened her fife upon them, sunk two of the war junks 
blew up two others, and it is believed killed five him*, 
dred Chinese. The Chinese made no resistance* 
did not even fire a single gun, but at last . m;u}e 
off as fast they pould. Captain Elliott, it is added, 
inteqded to blockade the port of Canton, tmmedi. 
ately with what force he had, and more was daily ex- 
pected. * 

The Americans still remain on good terms, with the 
Chjpese, and a?e driving a very profitable business with 
them. 


An underground Affair . — Some workmen in N. 
Orleans, while excavating foundations for building pp 
the square foimerly occupied by the old prison, dis. 
covered vaults at the depth of eight feet below the,sur- 
face of the earth, arched with sttong iron bars, on whiph 
thick brick fopndationsdiad been formerly built. , In 
one of the vaults, the Picayune says, there was found 
a gold crucifix, weighing 28 lbs., as also a quantity of* 
human bones. 

The building which formerly occupied this square 
wore the property of the Jegqits more than ono hun- 
dred years ago. 


Windsor, and part of Blooming Grove, and thus form 
the new county. 

On the 20th tilt* two individuals named Bronson, 
father and Aon, aged 59 and 15 years, were drowned in 
Toronto Bay. by the breaking through ofrhe ice in the 
hay utr, which they were driving a sleigh load of fish. 
Their bodies were recovered the following day, lockep 
in each other's arms. 

The New York Sun in its list of Amusements : ufhat 
citv has the following classic^ announcement, of the 
intellectual, at the Chatham Thentr . 

“On Wednesday, Pelham dancing and singing Jim- 
along-Josev, Jinnev get your hoe cake don'*, and 
comes the Long Island and Old Wirqinpy Break- 
downs, for his Benefit, assisted by a number of other 
darktes.” 


If is stated in several of tie pa pern that nineteen 
persons were surprised at Mqstieello, (Florida) nnd 
every one butchered in their bed* by the Indians, a- 
mongwhom were many defenceless women and chil* 
dren. How cruel it is for the people of Florida, to 
desire blood hounds to huqt Q|t these poor children of 
nature!!! 

Common Council. — The application ofthe Mohawk 
and Hudson Rail-road Company, for an extension of 
their rails from the present termination of the main 
line at the south bounds of the city, to some conveni- 
ent place near the Albany Basin and Steam-boat land 
ing : and also. the application for the removal of the 
South-Market- Hotise,— -were severally denied by the 
Board on Monday evening last .— Daily Adv. 

Of the first ap licatinn, we know very little about.— 
We suppose the Rail-road Company, have privilege* 
enongh. But the removal of the South Market idfeall 
ed for by every consideration of general interest and 
public accommodation. No location along our wharves 
would afford a better berth for Steam boats coming to 
qur city, than this, the expense considered. The S. 
Market, scarcely pays enough to keep it in yearly re. 
pair, and why qpy port in of citizens can be opposed 
to its removal, oat) be accconnted for, in no other way 
than in those petty, jarring interests, which too often 
opposes the public wants of the city, and keeps us fith 
years behind the “ intelligence ' of our neighbors 
who have already made our want of hqrmony a by 
wotd. This should not be so. “ r i he greatest gapd 
for the greatest number,” should be our governia; 
rule. 


[communicated.] 

Vocal Gymnastics.— -»Mr. Charles*Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution. has established a vocal gymnasium 
at the New Exchange, for the promotion of health* 
improvement in declamation, fencing, singing, etc. 

The term gymnastics in its widest sense, signifies all 
bodily exercises ; In a more limited sense, exercises 
systematically adapted to develop* the physical pow 
ers, snd preserve them in perfection, which consti- 
tutes the art of gymnastics properly so called. 

By the term vocal gymnastics, may be understood 
exercises of the organs of speech, systematically adapt- 
ed to develop* (heir powers, and enable them tp get 


The quantity of public Ian Is sold during the year 
183ft was 3.424,907 acres, the purchase money of which 
was $4,305,561. During the first half year of 1839. thp 
qnantity sold was 3,771,994 acres, and the purchase 
money $4,768,952. 


At a Regular Meeting of Washington Lodge, No, 
12. of I. O. O. F. the following Brethren were elected 
office* s, for the ensuing year 

John D. Chism. M. N. G. 

Jolin W. Dean. V. G. 

Robt H. Fraser, .Sec'y. 

Wm. Lundy, jun’r Treat*. 

Washington Lodge, holds its meetings, on Thurs- 
day of each week, at Stnnwix Hall. 

At a revnLr meeting of Washington Lodge, No. 
12, I. O. O. F. held on Thursday evening the 20th 
Inst., P. J. Amauld was expelled from the Lodge, and 
from the Order in general for conduct unbecoming an 
Odd-Fellow. 

Robert H. Fraser, Sec'y. 

. Albany, Feb’y. 24th 1840. * 


INTELLIGENCE. 

DARING ROBBERY. AND EFFECTUAL RE- 
• SISTANCE. 

New- York. Monday, March 2nd, 1840. 

From th* Commercial Advertiser. 

Yonr reporter's account of the “daring robbery*' 
committed in my house on Friday evening last differed 
so essentially in all its relations fiom the facts, as they 
occured, that I am induced to lay them before yon as 
they actually happened: and if the public should derive 
any interest or profitable lesson from the narration, I 
shall he happy in having obliged them. 

At about half-past 12 o'clock I was awakened from 
sleep, in the conviction that some living movement 
was in my bed room, and near my bed. Every muscle 
was put at rest, and the eyes apd ears only in eager in- 
quiry for the object. The blood at first rushed so ra- 
pidly by my ears into the brain, that both sight and 
sound were deceptive : hut as the circulation grew calm 
both senses improved, and I finally saw, as in a mist of 
thick dnrkness. the figure of a tpau exactly before my 
face, and within reach of ipy hand. 

Mv first thonglits were emp'oyed in devising meant 
»f escape, and 1 resorted to the stratagem of elevating 
the bed clothes on my feet and band*, till f could toss 
them over bis head like a net. This done I seized my 
^ne and left the room, wi hout even closing the door 
eft *r tve and made the best of my way d »wn stairs, and 
van mpeh snrprisf d to find my r eytf d»*f a ed by a guard 
I ?ced inside the front door which led to.the street.—. 
Wishing to avoid collision with this man, I continued 
lown the nexr stRtrwny TO th#> basement. and here I 
ou ml ah; (her guard posted behind tliis door. Here 
•ny means of escape being entirely cut off, my cowar- 
lice failed me as being no longer available, and well 
knowing that these men had too much s jgac hy to leave 
»i»e able to sound the alarm on their retreat, the cour* 
ige that came was not the Courage j*f a brave man, but 
courage resulting from desperate circumstances, 3md I 
noised my weapon with deadly ain\ at the only object 
that prevented my esc ape. 

The wea|»onis a single spear of steel about fiyo> inch- 
es long, set in the foot of a cane, and when in conp- 
mon use is covered by a si’ver fc ^ cle screwed oyer it. 
It looked so exactly li e a cane th it the man was im- 
paled bn its (joint before he was aware of its character, 
and yet he fought with sqch desperation, pinioned as 
he was, that 1 feh my fears retprning upvp me; but he 
grew weaker, and my courage revived. About this 
time a man came down the stirf* behind, and throwing 
big light transiently upon us, dUcoyereJ ovpr position. 
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and closed it’agnirr. I changed iny position, and pi iced 
tny back against the wall, to defend myself from my 
now assailant. He approached us in the dark, and 
when passing f sent a blow at random that fe’!“d him 
in the corner of the hall next his companion still stan- 
Hling. 

I availed myself of the opportunity to re»r aaf into my 
office adjoining the hall, with the hope of escaping 
through the window on to the side walk. I had scarce- 
ly crossed tlie threshold of the door when I received a 
blow behind the ear and An the neck that staggered inn 
about twelve feet in to a large office chair, which fell 
over, and I with it. By the time f regained my feet, I 
felt the grasp of a han I on my shoulder: we closed, an I 
I got what wrestlers, call the un let hold, but it a;-aile I 
me little; I was thrown with great force upon the floor, 
and my ar t igoinsi on top of me. \ kept my arms c la* 
ped firmly amun | him, and pressed him close 'y to my 
^ehest and face, that I might prereot hi n from- sfii .in* 
Or using his knife, if be had one. In a moment he said 
*‘l am stabbed,” ami the warm blood poured so pro- 
fusely in’o mv face, tuaf I turned aside my nu^h and 
nose to free iny breathing. 

fie grew weak at once, and 1 turned him offfrom me. 
and half rising, with one kiiet* out he floor, l received 
a blow on the pit of the stomach that deprived me of all 
farther apprehension and consciousness, a id when I 
awoke ! found in vsjelf solus, and in a cold perspiration, 
with no other suffering Init sickness aril vomiting.— ■ 
Vomiting seeme | to res tor.* my circulation, ar.d l be- 
came watm, and in a short tirn i I was able to get in 
the 2d story, and ring for the servants, who slept flv * 
stories above the affray. Toey furnished m* wiih 
warm water an 1 dry night clothes, and I went to he | 
less exhausted than agitated, an f slope but Hitle. When 
daylight shone inaip m.tlie battle floor, it presented a 
terrifif scene. dj)©- hall, from the front door to the 
office door, \r distance ofl5 .keel, was covered with 
blood, and in m my p a es so thick an I c lotted as to 
cover th \ i floor cloth. < The odice cinim were over- 
thrown, papers s, mitered aboAr. an 1 bespattered* with 
Ailood. ^.poiit 20 square feet of the carpet m ns red, and 
about seven square Jfe*}V4ft po I in bh» > |. t . Our ori 
the steps to the side walk it was traced in streams, and 
on the opposite Greejj^streffi roguer it w;o renewed, 
and from there, in the centre of Greene street, i; wa* 
traced to l< ourth street, and again ip Greene; near 
Houston, tlie position. of a ru m sitting wa» marked in 
, blond. 

I hove teceive 1 no very serious injury. The stab, in 
the arm has wounded hut slightly the ten 1 >n oftbeni- 
ierp; inusclr, w I as a prern ition iry lue s ire, l h g 
it in a ribbon io keep it from m i.'ion a id preven .n 
flammutio i. The .^tab in tJiesid » wasstonped b\ a rib 
The heart is under obligation to this rib for protection, 
and to Go I for pi icing it there. The blow received 
in my neck causes m >st pa.n, and fatigues it in carrv 
ingtheheid. ATy nermume<a and agitation was cur- 
ed bv nil) hours of good sle^p. 

1 have every reason to hejieye that there were four 
men in the hr u ;*, mat b it 0113 folio ye I me into the 
basement; that the in in gmrdm j the upper front door 
suspecting wh t w.w going on Mow, abindone l his 

post an I fled; that the m i t in the office w h in the sub- 
ordinate oip'icity of carrier joi. booty , a ; he touk.no 
part in the affnvnotil i re‘re»M there on my way to 
1 1 4 ? windovy: and tha he was u.mrov di d. with lights op 
weapons, as he u>e 1 n me that th^ fe found in the 
blind whftte lie l y wh dropp d by his (o noanion. 
wntTKidie jvrm ake . wau fwcwtered, in tbe_n t^SNseafi* 
hisfriead **I am a ah »e J; M l that l am ind j bt'-d to 
this c.r.mmsta ice for tie blow that ended the affray 
inst *acl pf tlie knife * 
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The crime of house breaking and robbing ha* been bowie knife and stabbed Whelan „,„.,.ii.. t> 
so common that eery reflecting man has thought of has beeo arrested. Wh PlMnHiJl 

of what he should do in such an event. _ 

l had marked out mv course with great coolness and AnA*iU1 . .. 77 ' 

orecision, never d iubting till I was put on trial that I Ki n <rsfnh 11 r • • * f - d A eD * ? f Pli,n5,no( l ,,e ' n *w' 
had courage enungh to spare, to meet all emergencies ’ Ji’ C ‘* 19 In pr,son 1 on a ch * r « e of murder- 

R-.t this experience, and the amount of all my e*per- ci^um«a JeT^n * T. known - ®"*r ‘lie follow- 

letice in life, satisfies me that a man cannot anticipate stealing • the deTe^ l ' ac ^. , . se<l lhe ^ecoosed of 
what he will do, or how he will act. in an, givencir- dear"„’the ctr^i-T* V W L ntd .' toU him ».° 
cnuHtancea that have not tried him. and when he thinks ( Allen’sl hide • wherA would take U out of his 

he is acting for hinnelf. and in his own might, he for- L,h inflictlT^ U| ? n A J len 8e,S!ed 8 »h»»«l. awl* 
gets the eye that sees for him. the earth:, hears for brought U» '£1* 'Td ‘ he dp£e88e ' 1 8 '*'«». whiulr 
him. and the arm thatanstains and guides him. gnid- r0Ugh ^ h,m down ’ ,,nd 8uun produced death, 
ance and protection is as iih|iortant to him in lhe sun 
shine as in the storms and 

for on? m meat with Ir.-iwu , K w„ u ..i 

e l»val y take i by surp iie. whether that storm or the tem- 
pest, or that sunshine only, ivas present. 

J am trnly your friend, 

F. VANDE iBURGH. 


shine as in the storms and umpests of life, and if it be c P r * Iiarr y communicated to the Academy of 
ivn from him. Ke would be Sciences at Paris, a successful mode (adopted bv the- 

«,Knth tt w * — Egyptians) of prevent)** any disfhrorement from scars 

bv the small pox. The patieiw fronr the first outbreak 
of the fever, until the height is passed, has the face 
covered morning and evening with gold leaf which is 
applied with a gum water, and remains perfectly fast 

^6cr V .^>fr. Sherman, i respectable farmer of the *^ ei ? d,, ' ir ^ continuance that the 

mwn «f Deerfiel (, w.h met hr three men on the dvke cnnfliitere 1,- and the face swollen ; except in 

beiwjen tlii* city and Deerfiek’, on Thumdav event ig.' Zm-,»v ? Y.T* w, * T \ ,ht > P llln * way acoi- 

between 8 and 9 o’clock, and robbed of twelve hundrml .^twiV^n H - * 0,d °. flr: . ar,d '* h »* «»*> »he addiflonar 
[ dollars. — U.icu Observer. , W T ,atrt y of allay, ng the Irritation which usnally arcom* 

pames this distressing malady — Foreign Quarterly. 

Death of Francis lilmd enmt . — [, ft our nainfnl dm. a Z ] 7- I. 

' anno nnrn the death of another of our^nldest and vni S ~i Hea,,adle —^ar Bene- 
ast respected citizens. Fa* sets Bloodoood F.o ^ nlence "’yj l'hdamhropy.inducesus to make lhe f 0 |. 
who has been in declining health for sever, I month.' P nk,,c - . "-e can only say. that if the advice, 

expired this (Thursday) morning. He hns been for J * k U ‘ "° l f 1 m,rd / immediate relief 

forty years, one ol our most useful and reputable citi- iil^H k ^ ^ ' a "'J if 11 ,hptl ^'1* we 

He was ,„aov years Clerk "of The"s,mreme 8h8 '| ke 8 " r| * r ( 8ed - , “if will tlo no h.rm if it does no 
Court, several ye <rs iNfavor of die City, at the time »r *°?» U ' 

hisde ith President of the State Bank ; and alwa'vT dis-^ ,,!•! a PI’ e *t , st»ce, sit down and enclose in a 

linguist, ed for his excellence of heart and inte-ritv „f * '’ r, !" p ^ a five d »»«r *»*H in advance. The 

character. — Eve. Jour. integrity of , e ,ter need not be long. 


The Water Witch 


. Lieut. H. J, Matson, can- A PEtutous A dvrxturv. — During the severe snow 

mre.l on the 27t;h .September the Portugese schooner 8 | orn ?- ,m Wft l"es ; | ,y night last, as the Chicago mail 
%e,te de Abrtl (late Mary Cushing) with 457 slaves !,, * 1 5 h P* 8 *i n K fro ". Pern to Hennpin,. and when 
beum the third vessel, and 1131. laves, during iho four w, J h,n > fo,, ' J or . fi * e ' n, iw n > »he latter plane, the driver 

months she has been on the station. The saillin<r SI? ,08t « a "" »'*h the passengers, remained on» aHhttght 
qualities of the Water Witch are said to be exlraordb The " ,nw , ; a,, completely obliterated the track, so as 
n try, beating Capt. SymimJ's vessel. Wolverine D,.l !. nm,ko “ impossible, in the absence of -airhonses. 
phiu, etc., on every point of s tiling — London paper ° r ?‘ b 7 a ?' 1 marli ° 1 ,0 kee P >'• 'Phe rt'indalso 

na an paper, was d.recly ahead, and blowing with great violence! 

H>nic de.— \ man of desperate character, says -he m tTMnTK?, t ' V< * " T***- wh 1 ° encooruged tha driver 

Columbia (N. C.) C „oli„,a„. of the Hth insioam^ k e«Pthetea,n m „,o-,on. and thus four hours were 
Toliu Whitecnrtoo, w as killed in the lower part of this Tnl'H ln wa '’' ,< ' rin '-' al,0 i l " I’r-'me. Reaching at length 
District, on Tuesday last, by the Deputy Sheriff Mr Jump of trees, they determined to mike a halt, and 
Bates, w ide in the p !r for 1 nanfce of hW odicial duty he " f "^ da 3 r, ' s,1t - 1 h * r,r v ' T ’ in scenting his horses. 

It sai l that Mr. B. had arrested or was in the act of i b ; carn ; necessarily tbore ex p„^d to the stonn. ani 
resting him. under the aiirhoriiy of a be ,ch warrant l ,f ‘f'' i h ere hehadfimshH. The two passen- 

and being resisted with a dirk and pistol, shot Bim dead ^ ” "| h a'" *hV^', B,i ' loW ’ ri " lrf,ad ' outract- 
with a pistol. Uead were provided with buffalo r..bes, and laid down in 

s now, who h-uas .whirled al opt them 
Mr. 


. — Wl,h unrenu ting fury. Mr. Kigelow says he felt u 

A fs nssxnation -—A Mr,.Rnherr Cork ridge, of St. strong tendency to sleep which lie knew must rrove 
Louis, has been arrested and committed on a charge ,he ^ ,P<, P of Rousing himse'f. therelore he 

of having hired two slaves ill assassinate a Mr. Crim snranv m ki».r»i ,~i ™ .u i.:- 


with -the wind 
says he felt a 


[tiler of that city. Tlie negroes shot at Mr. C. with a 
rifle, as he was standing in his door — the shot taking 

• irnot In Klu i vs P* 


«pmua lo his -feet, ami w th his ^llow passerwer. 
pmcepfierl to look aftpr the driver, who was found al- 
most lifeless. By shaken z and musin* him to ^xer- 


MdiwiinK 111 ms aoor— ine shot taking *«e»ess. uy snaking and ronsin* him to ^xer- 

effei’t m his shoulder, but it was sitp|>cised the wodnd c,Rft - con cionwss was at leuath res.'oie hand the eimn 
would not prove mortal. - *tdonfinff vaVimm f>vhP,lipntc \ , — : -• s 


1 here \v is n-rem irkable a^r?ement amnfng them in 
the co i: e i'm?n p ?»f'i;h(-s an 1 voices. The hi* li U r| lt 
_ 1 ‘ '* 1W the h ihr fhr »wn upon u^ in the hffrav 
a the b nement duo \ w ea t fie' man first caine ’d.iwu 
stairs, the h^ht of iny am i«ron ; 4t .beiii* alreadv extin- 
guished in the * c iffie. There vas no voice 1 e f I, ex- 
ce, 1 1 eone I hive allnd- d o, 48 1. am stabbed ‘—-and 
my pfservationisowinT to .the' .observance of their 
,. c : j perfect sileric •/’ as in thjs way the imn was 
stabbed by hi> friend. If tliey ha 1 a light M them to 
asceitam my farther ability for ; jqajstance, a single 
stance woalJ have satisfied th'nijji it it w t m alluver. 
My Bight dress when drv, woul-l sran 1 alone friwn the 
stinening of blood, and my face anil grey hair* were of 

^ *1“ i* 


M in poi.sone i byshot. r-A colored man, nara*d Bny- 
r, die I in PH lidelphia on Friday from the poisoned 


: jdoi),ing various expedients' to keep in motion'mitil 
lav light, then ?aw where they were, and in an hour.af 
terwards reach d Hennepin — P. ruia R'g. 


er, die I in PH 1 idelphia on Friday from the poisoned * * ' " ffl Attta 

ll^ ' hd "7? I,,f in ' al ! olt, « “f ekler that he In Bin^qmpton. on the 13* i n st., by ihe R#v. Mr 

rank. 1 lie sllof h id been usM m clenosinjf the bot- Lrecorv. R e t'. Samuel Bush. Pastor ofthe Consn^w 
tie, an! had retp uned, in it by accident. t onal C’ n < h i,, that village, toMiss Belay,' daS^r 

of -Stephen Wet*:1, Esq. f t _ . ; 

Libki. — M r. RicJ}»i»i Hil-lreth, of Boston, tossned ' ,n St Jolin idle, on the 87th 'lb' t.. hy the Rev. Mr. 
Clias. G. Greene;, of the Morning Poet -(hr twenty ^vres Mr (ieo. Grtimeil, ofDeWit.tlnondiigsr ciw,. Jo 
rhonsand (lollacs da^intres for expressing a belief rh i* 

he is insane. The Po«r remarks.* 4 tliat ifnninc a prin 
fer for OOU is not suffieient evidence that R man is 
enizy, thero is no us a in having the Worcester hos- 
pital. 


Another M*rdc( — James R. Whelan, a rlerk in the 
Utiion Bank of Mississippi, was basely murdered in 
front of the eapitol, at Jackson, on the 11th nit. hy a 
nan named Pomrov. They were, boih intoxicated a* 
the time, when a pMty dispute arising; Porproy drew a 


M.ss Permel.a, daughter of Mr, Archibald Perkme of 
Syracuse., * * 

mtmsmmmmmmm 

D1SD- 

In>his city Mr<). Margaret Russell, in the 80lh year 
of her ai?e. . . 

A t New York, on Sunday evening, the 23d iost^ in. • 
Vs OVh year, James Maury, formerly Consul of the* 
lr ired > t »tes at Liverpool 

1 1 this city on Wednesday, last, of coosunaptioo. 
Margaret, eldest daughter of M. M*G iflo* ' * 
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P OETRY. 

For tke Amcriean Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

THE KITE— AT SUNSET ON THE HUDSON. 

BY M’CLELLANB CUSHMAN. 

Ste ! streaking up thu mountain’s deep'uing blue, 

A swanlike thing that Courts intense the view; 

That skyward proudly soars ; yet, alternate. 

Earthward swoops, toward a crag quite desolate— 
Perchance, some wand’ring preybird, lur’d from far, 
Whose quarry seeks, but finds no shelter there. 

No ! an unseen influence marks its course — 

Wingless! it soars a height and falls, per-force: 

And strings thrumb’d by the gale, throb other 
Strings— the heart’s— as the young hands tether 
It to earth amain, and gaze in rap’t delight. 

As high and gairish sweeps the gallant Kite. 

Is there a joy in manhood’s boasted pow’r 
That will compare with these, joys of an hour 
When youth and health, and spirits high and yare— 
All the loysprings of prime— flow’d free and fair ? 

Ah me f I sigh — but sigh in vain— to deem 
As once — that all things wear the forms they seem. 

Albany, Sep. 1834. 

For tke American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 

“ AMONG THE TOMBS.” 

Mark, 3 Chap. 3d Verne. 

Among the tombs ! Fit place for shatter’d mind; 
Where desolation over all has thrown 
A sable pall. Where lie the gathered wrecks 
Of brightest hopes and most aspiring dreams ; 

.Of flowers of fragrant freshness ; and of Strength 
That erst dependence rested on with faith. 


His spirit bosomed on the God of all, 

Peace to the hour! whate’er the night befall; 
Then pleasing Memory unrolls her chart, 

To raise, refine, and regulate the heart; 

Exulting boyhood, and its host of smiles. 

Next busy manhood, battling with its toils, 
Delights and dreams that made the heart run o'er, 
The love forgotten, and the friends no more — 

The panorama of past life appears, 

Warms his pure mind, and melts it into tears! 
Till, like a shutting flower, the senses close. 

And on him lies the beauty of repose. 


SYMPAT H Y. 

A knight and a lady once met in a grove. 

While each was in quest of a fugitive love; 

A river ran mournfully murmuring by. 

And they wept in its waters for sympathy. 

“O never was knight such a sorrow that bore!” 

“O never was maid so deserted before!” 

“From life and its woes let us instantly fly, 

“And jump in together for company!’ 

They searched for an eddy that suited the deed— 

But here was a bramble, and there was a weed; 

“How tiresome itis!”said the fair, with a sigh; 

So they sat down to rest them in company. 

They gazed on each other, the maid and the knight; 
How fair was her form, and how goodly his height; 
“One mournful embrace!” sobbed the youth, “ere we 
die!” 

So kissing and crying kept company! 

“0 had! but loved such an angel as you!” 

“O had but my swain been a quarter as true!” 

“To miss such perfection how blinded was I!” 

So now they were excellent company! 


What add’st thou to the sweets o( life, 
Thou posthumous reward of strife ? 

Content with thee is seldom seen; 
Thou dwell’st with tyranny and pride. 
All splendour, pomp and noise outside. 
All gloom and emptiness within. 


TO THE DEAD. 

It is a hushed an 1 holy spot 

Where death has wrought thy dreamless bed* 

And bade thee still, all unforgot. 

Forget that charter of the dead ! 

At length thy heart is cold ; the pain 

Which wrings my own thou canst not see. 

Nor turn to smiles this sullen train. 

Which soothes — because it breathes of thee! 

If once my spirit stole the vow, 

But due to love, to waste on fame, 

My only wish for laurels rfow 

Would be — to wreathe them rouud thy name. 

I would not thou shoul^st cease to live 
While fame its being can bestow. 

And to our broken passion give 

The deathless memory of our woe. 

In life, a widowed lot we bore, 

But all my own in death tjtou art ! 

The grave, which severs hands the more, 

But breaks the 'barriers from the heart. 

As he who felt a charmed doom, 

And saw friends — empires— ages fade, 

I live— a weed that wreathes its bloom 
Around the wrecks which time has made ! 


All here is ruin. Unto dust returned 
The noble mansion of the Soul gives birth 
To the vile insect and the senseless shrub— 

Fit place for gloom, destruction and despair. 

Among the tombs ! Fit place for sober thought. 
Where pride is humbled and vain pomp abashed, 
Where man is seen as man and truth is felt. 
Where, if the sophistry of earth intrudes, 

The mind detects its falshood and the heart 
Yields to the truth that earth is notour home. 

O bring the Gospel here ! without its light 
This gloom is thick and awful. Let me hear 
And let my heart believe the word that comes 
From Him who burst the tomb to seal its truth. 

“ The dead iu Christ shall live.” 

P. Jr. 

Albany Feb. 1840. 


NIGHT. 

BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

Though crime entomb herself within the heart, 
And veil her anguish with dissembling art; * 
Though mid the glare of day, and dazzling strife 
That flutters on the shadowy stream ef life, 

*5he moves as merry as the morning air. 

Unmarked by grief, unsorrowed by a care; 

Darkness shall bear the burden of her sin. 

And fan the hell of thought that flames within. 

At deep dead night, when not an earthly sound 
Jars on brooding air that sleeps around; 

When all the drowsy feelings ofthe day, 

Touched by the wand of Truth, dissolve away,— 
Unhallowed Guilt shall in her bosom feel 
A rack too fierce for language to reveal; 

^ sense unutterable within the soul 

Of Him pervadiHg— living through the whole; 

On every limb shall creeping terrour come, 

Lock her white lips, and strike her anguish dumb; 
Vengence shall utter a tremendous yell. 

And fancy flutter round the gulf of hell! 

Not so comes Darkness to the good man’s breast, 
When night brings on the holy hour of rest; 

T ired of the day, a pillow laps his head, 

'V^hfle heavenly vigils watch around the bed; 


At length spoke the lass, ’twixt a smile and a tear — 
The weather is cold for a watery bier: 

When summer returns we may easily die — 

Till then let us sorrow in company.” 


HONOR. 

[From the Gemin of Albert Haller*] 
Honour! thou well-priced nothing! thee 
The idol of antiquity. 

Men worship now as heretofore: 

Daughter of vanity, Fool’s wish, a sound 
Whose magic influence reigns around; 

What is the merit we adore? 

In young creation’s golden times 
Thou wsrt the harbinger of crimes ; 

By thee the price of blood was taught; 

By thee the caverns ofthe earth 
Were oped to aid destruction’s birth. 

And the swords* glittering blades were wrought. 

From thee man caught ambition’s thirst, 

The deadly madness to be first ; 

For empire bartering his repose. 

With fears o’erburthened, and the care 
Of millions, a friendless life to wear — 

• Can sceptres weigh such ills as these? 

Yet great souls think thee most divine, 

All knowledge and all art is thine; 

Virtue, unpropped by thee decays; 

The exalted philosophic mind 
Thee only — not their wondrous ways. 

Thou leadest armed hosts along, 

Thro’ thickest danger’s fiery throng ; 

In joy they march to meet the grave. 

At thy command men cast away 
That which, if rescued from the sway. 

They’d sacrifice their all to save. 

How num’rous they whose death-worlds bleed 
In vain, to gather glory’s meed: 

For fame is partial — rare the lot 
Of him whose noble deeds attain 
Eternal memory — many men 
Like heroes die, and — are forgot. 


Hope’s latest link from life is wrenched ! 

The bird which blest the night, is fled ! 
The lamp, which lit the tomb, is quenched ! 
1 stand in darkness with the dead ! 


THE DEATH BED. 

There was an hour of weeping— for the young 

And beautiful was sinking in the wave 

Which rolls in bitterness upon the shore 

Of Being, and a spirit on the wing 

For Heaven, yet lingered, in that last strange dream, 

Whose waking is Eternity. Her eye 

Was closed by fallen lashes; and a smile 

Hung on her lip, as imaged by the bright 

Revealments from the spiritual world ofjoy. 

She lay there iu her loveliness— a bud 
Rent from its parent stem, ere yet its bloom 
Had opened to the spring time. On her cheek 
Crimson and paleness came— at last life’s light 
Went trembling into darkness. It was hard— 
Yea— very hard to die: 


There came a change— 

A murmur and a shudder like the leif 

Which trembles ere it falls. One feeble sigh — ^ 

An inarticulate motion of the lip— 

And all was o’or. The prisoned soul was free!— 
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. ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLARS. 

This Religious and Mil t ary Order, whose rirues 
and prowess emblazin' the historical page, and the 
vneraoty of whose unmerited persecution will broke 
the tribute ofa sigh from every generous breast, <rgi- 
uated in Jerusalem, A. D. 1128. 

Some riiiyj after the establishment of this- Orier, 
nine gentlemen (of whose names two onlv remair on 
record, vis: Hugho de Paganis and Godfry Adelnan) 
moved by a sense, of the dangers to which the pilgims 
were exposed on their journey to and from Jerusalem 
formed a little society, to serve as a guard to conluct 
them beyond the defiles of the mountains and ether 
la-igemus passes. These men were encouraged by 
the Abbot of Jerusalem, who assigned them and heir 
comjKiniona a place of retreat in a Christ am Cbircb, 
called the Church of the Holy Temple, os whict ac- 
count we are called Tempjars, or Chevaliera bf the 
Temple„and not from the Temple of Jerusalem, hat 
having been destroyed by Titus Vespaslitt, alraot 


thousand years before the society of Templars, varj 
instituted. 

It would be useless, as Lawrie justly observes, to 
attempt to prove that the order o^TempUrsis abrtflfh 
of Freemasonry. This fact has beqp invariably ac- 
knowledged bv Masons themselves, adof H0v€ have 
w — M jvn,»ni9 to viiiiiliRTiit man Mre enerfiiedbiqjhe 

order; the former admitted- rho Act not only because^ 
was true, the latter have supported it because by tht 
aid of a little sophistry they hoped to employ it to the’ 
disgrace of the Order. 

Although the professed object of this association was 
to protect these Christian pilgrims whose mistaken 
piety and zeal had led them to the Holy City, yet it is 
beyond a doubt that its chief and primary intention was 
to practice and preserve fhe rites and mysteries of Free- 
masonry. We know at Iqast that the Kuight Tem- 
plars not only possesed the mysteries, hut performed 
the ceremonies and inculcated rbe duties of Freema 
^onry, and it is equally certain that the practising these 
rights could contribute nothing to the protection of| 
the Roman Catholic pilgrims. Had the Templars 
avowed the real object of the institution, instead of^ 
that favor and honor which they so long enjoyed, they 
would haver at once experienced the animosity and 
vengeance of the Papist) Church. But at they were 
Stimulated with a sincere regard for Iter religion, and! 
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degraded occupations, and were deserted and despised 
by that very sex on whose protection and sympathy 
they have so natural claim. To remedy these disor- 
ders, a few intelligent and pious men formed an assoc- 
iation, whose members were sworn to defend the Chris- 
tian Religion, to practice its morals, to protect widows, 
orphans, and the weaker sex; and to decide judicially, 
and not by arms, the disputes that might arise about 
their goods and effects. It was from this association 
that the order of chivalry arose, and not, as some think 
from the public investiture of arms, which was custo- 
mary among the ancient Germans. 

But whatever was. the origin of chivalry, it produced 
a considerable change in the manqers and sentiments 
of the great. . It could not indeed, eradicate that igno- 
rance and depravity which engendered those awful 
evils which debased mankind and deluged the world in 
blood. It has softened, however, the ferocity of war : 
it has restored the female sex to that honorable rank 
which they now possess, and which they are at all 
times entitled to hold. It has inspired those sentiments 
of friendship and sympathy, which have contributed sq 
much to the civilization of the world, and has introdu- 
ced that principle of honor , which (though far from 
being a laudable motive to action) often checks the li- 
centious, when moral and religious considerations 
would make no impression. • 

We are assured that until as late a« the year 1804 
Mount Ltbstuia of those Syria q 
Fraternities* from whence sevetal members of those 
trading associations of Magons migrated iuto Europe ; 
and as tl^e Order of Templars was originally formed in 
Syria, and existed there for a considerable time, It 
w^uld be no improbable supposition that they received 
thrir knowledge from Lodges in that quarter. But 
wears, fortunately, in this case, not lett to conjecture; 
for ve are express!# informed by a foreign author* who 
was veil acquainted with the history and custom of] 
Syri* that the Knights Templars' were actually mem 
bers #f the Syriac Fraternities. 

The connexion between chivalry and Freemasonry 
is excellently exemplified in the fraternity of Knights 
Templars. It is well known that this association was 
an order of chivalry ; that the Templars performed its 
ceremonies and were influenced by its precepts; and it 
has abeady been shown, that the same association was 
initialed into the mysteries, was tegulated by the max- 
ims, and practised the rites of Freemasonry. But 
though they acted in a double capacity, it must be ev- 
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man laws, and customs, it has remained without am 
change in its principles, and without any material mm- 
• anon i nits original form. Placed on the immova ble b o- 
I* s of the be t nanrSl j ri cipl s of tbehuraanheaiC^ 

‘ :J “ * L “ “8fS 9 


Judea, it was never once supposed tint they transac 
ted any other buisness at their secret meetings, than 
that which concerned the regulation “ ' ~ ‘ 


of their Order; 
•the advancement of the Romish Church, and the ex- 
tirpation of its enemies. 

About the time of the Knights Templars chivalry 
had arrived at its highest perfection, when it mad# irs 
first appearance, the moral and political condition of] 
Europe was, in every respect truly deplorable. The 
religion of Jesus Christ existed but m name; a degra- 
ded superstition unsurped its place, and threatened to 
destroy the reason and dignity of mao. The political 
rights of the lower orders, were sacrificed to the] 
Interests of the great. War was carried on with a de 
free of savage cruelty, equalled only by the sangUina- 
*V contentions off he beasts of prey; no clemency was 
Mown to the vanquished, or humanity to ihe captive. 
Th# fexnafeSsxwsi doomed t# the jnost laborious and 


their Masonic chaiaeter chiefly predominated, and that 
to them we are indebted for the preservation of an in- 
stitutien which has been a source of comfort and relief] 
to the unfortunate and distressed, and of the highest 
gratification and felicity to the Philanthropic, Humane 
and Benevolent. 


ELEGANT EXTRACT. 

The long and uninterrupted existence of Masonry in 
the worlds is a circumstance which cannot escape the 
observation of the contemplative, nor AH to excite some 
degree of wonder, in those at least, who understand 
not its fxxv* and wariLformed system, ft has stood 
the wasteof time, through many revolving ages, amidst 
the suceegrive revolution* of states sad empires, of bu- 
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its pillars have remained un-uiaken. amidst the rage 
every varied storm, and to this hour have suffered' W# 

decay. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON THE EXCELLEN- 
CY OF MASONRY. 

Masonry is an art, useful and extensive. Id eveft 
art there i» a mystery, which requires a progress m 
study and application. to arrive at any degree* of per- 
fection. Without much instruction, and more exer- 
cise, no ipan can be skilful in any art ; in like manna# 
without an assidous application Jo the various sub- 
jects treated in the different lectures of Masonry, no 
person can be sufficiently acquainted with its true 
value. 

From t^is remark, it must not be inferred, that pen- 
son* who labor under ihe disadvantage of a confine^ 
educat ’on, or whose sphere of life requires assidons at- 
tention to buisness or useful employment aie to be 

discouraged in their endevours to gain a knowing# #C 
Masonry. To qualify an individual to enjoy the ben- 
efits of society at hnrge. or to partake of its pruning#*, 
it is hot absolutely necesmry tliashe should .bo 
qua raxed with mil the intricate -parts, of tho seitws*^* 
I'hese are only intended for persons, who i 
have leisure and <wport«iDityi to indulge such \ 
suits. i 

Some may be more able than others, some mom em- 
inent, some more useful, bet ell, in their different 
spheres may prove advantageous to the community c 
and our necessities, as well as our consciences; bmfl 
us to love one another. It must be admitted > that 
those who accept offices and exercise authority in tp 
Lodge, ought to be men of prudence and address, en 
joying alt the advantages of# well cultivated miipl, aim 
retentive memory. AH men are not blessed with-th* 
same powers and talents; all men, therefore, are nht 
equally qualified to govern. He who wishes t# teach 
must submit to learn ; and no one is qual ified to ®»p- 
port tb® higher offices of the Lodge, who has not pre- 
viously discharged the duties of those which art* snh- 
I ordinate. Experience is the best preceptor. All men - 
| rise by gradation, and merit and industry are the for^t 

stops to preferment. __ 

JSlasontc MUedtap j ^ 

AHg CDOTJB OP THgaUCK OFTHEXWlN 
Among the peculiar circumstances aitendtfto the 
dreadful wreck of the French vessel, the M#nN% WW 
the coast of Africa,the following is not MflODfhc lw*t 
worthy of betngreeorded. After passing thirteen days 
on a Taft, subject ‘toovecj privation, and [snooped*®* 
.perching heat, -which produced madness in ml h# hut- 
Jeons* forms they otdeegtto wore relieved IVom thia p«- 
ilous situation, ^haring loot 135 out #f IfiO JMh J ,a 
the shore they were crowded into an lioapiiol** here 
medicines, and ev on tnrAibinsn neeeasart ■*** 
were wanting. An^Englkui toerriiani weBt W a## tbent. 
One -of the- poor, 'unhappy wretches made t hwaign eia 
Freemason in ‘distress ; it was understood* fid the 
EngHshmamostantlySiM, *Hy brother* ym mywh ^ 
to my house* and Odl&ysiir bo me." Mi IfsooeV 
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qaaaot leave my companions in misfortune.'* 44 Brim* 
them .with you/' was the answer ; and the hospitable 
Englishman maintained them all until he could place 
tjie# beyond the rench of misfortune. 


MISCELLANY. 

e 

For the km »ricv» Mnooie Register ud LlUrarf Companion. 

ORIGIN OF TRIAL BY JURY. 


*’ As trid by jury, is esteemed one of the most import- 
ant privilege* which members of Society can enjoy — 

©♦cry man of reflection must be stimulated by the de- 
Fftre of enquiring into its origin and history, as well as 
to h© acquainted with the forms and advantages by 
*fcibh it is accompanies We will therefore begin by 
fleeing it to its origin. 44 Some authors (says Sir 
Wm. Blackstone ) have endeavored to trace the origin 
Af juries up as high as the Britons themselves, the first 
inhabitants of ofir island ; bat certain it Ls, that they 
4rere in use aiming the earliest Saxon Colonies, their 
4*stitaiion being ascribed by bishop Nicholson to 
• Woden himself, their great legislator and Captain.— 

Hetice it is, that we may find traces of juries in the 
¥» i ofall those nations, which adopted the feudal 
«V#gem, as in Germany. France and Italy ; who had all 
fJTthem a tribunal composed of twelve good men and 
ffue, boni Homines, usually the vass its or tenants of the 
lord, being* the equals or peers of the patties litigant ; 
and. as the lord's vassals ju t zed each other in the 
16fil's dniirts, so the king's vassals, or the lonls them- 
nelve* Judged each other in the King’s Court. In 
Cngland we find actual mention o r them so earlv as 
we, laws of king EtHelred, and that not asnnewin- 
vention. Stiernhook ascribes the invention of the jury, 
which in the Teutonic language is denominated nem- 
fara 9 to Regner kiogof Swede i and Denmark, who was 
^Cot?mpotaiy with onr king Egbert. Just as we are 
Jpt V) impute the invention of this, and som^ other n e- 
cqs of judicial polity, to the superior "euius of Alfre I 
Great, to whom, on account of his having done 
fppeh^ it usual to attribute every thing : and a,s the 
|C)(Jtjtiqn of ancient Greece pheed to the account of| 

Q\yn Hercules whatever achievement wasper- 
fepeil s^pprior to the.ordiuary prowess of mankind. 

.Whereas the truth seems to be, that this tribunal was 
tfrfii$eraartlv fcstahlished among all the nor? herd nations, 
fincTen Interwoven in th4*r vert constitution that the 
tafhest accounts of the one gives us also some traces 
oithe ether."? 

i’hid'lopirtion has been controverted with much lear- 
rt^kncT Ingenuity by Dr. Petiingol in his enquiry 
mid the use ami practice of juries among the Greeks 
arm Romans, Who dedaces the orgin of juries from 
thfAt ancient notions. Thus shewing that juries were 
first fried in republican government. Dr P. begins 
with determining the meaning of the word dikasai in the 
Greek, an djudires in the Roman writers. 4 * The com- 
mon acceptation of these(sayshe.)and the idea generally ! state it was used at Rome. 

• NIIMIIll tn # .r n I.. ..rikniA lima. 


annexed to them, is that of president of Courts, or, as 
wfecfall them, judges : as such they are understood 1 by 
j ifc l|ia life of Cicero, expressly calls, the ju hires, jud - 
ves^of/he bench : and Atchibishop Porter, and in short 
ski itjcvlep writers unod the Greek or Room oramrs, 
kr aivfinrVm general, express* Hlkas;.i and juiircs .by 
tbvntfjentnters, and rendered by critics: Dr. Middleton, 
atrtifrterms as convey the idea of presidents irt courts of j 
Justice* *The propriety of this is doubted of, and hath 
tfvenVmeatfon foi this enquiry ; In which is shown, 
miin'thvlHHt Greek and Rpin w authorities, that nei- 
theftHe dikasai of the.- Greeks,, nor t he jud ires of the 
Romnvtn, ever signified presidents in courts of, judica- 
ture, ht judges of the. bench , but on the £ontn>ry, they 
4f©re distinguished from each other, and the difference 
bf their duty and function ^as .carefully and clearly 
iKMoted out by the orators in their pleadings, who were 
the beat authorities, in those cases, where th© question 
IN 4 fated to forma of law, and methods of proceeding in 
judicfel affairs nod criminal pmceaa*. • • * • 

* The President* of tfye Courts u\ criminal, trials al 
Atheniwere the nine SLcbofwot cii ©C m icis 1 rales, of| 
vyhich whoever presided was . qejledi President ol the 
CMUtf. The u : ne presided- in different causes peculiar 
;ofr*ch jurisdiction. The-nrchon, property so called, 
ha4he|0i»gjtftg to hfodeiwO^eifcaM pupillary and herii- 
•bte eases: the- boniest or rex seersmpi , the $h ef priest 
la all cases where religion, was concerned ; thb pole- 


marchus, or general, the affairs of the army and all 
military matters; and the six, the smolhetae, the other 
ordinary suits. 

WhereeSer then the andres dikasai or judicial 
men, are adiressed by the Greek orators in their 
speeches, they are not to he understood to be presiding 
magistrates, but another claw of men, who were to en 
quire into the state 'of the cause before them by wit 
nesses and other methods of coming at the truth; and 
after enquiry m i le and witnesses heirl, to report 
their opinion and verdict to the President, who was to 
declare it. 

The several steps and circumstances attending this 
judicial proceeding are so similar to the forms observed 
by our jury, that the reader cannot d»ubt but the 
turfr, intent, and proceedings ofthe dikasai among the 
Greeks were the same with the English jury ; nauielv 
for the protection of the lower people from the power 
and oppression of the great, by administering equal 
law and justice tn all ranks ; and therefore when the 
Greek oiators directed their speeches to then/ufrev 
dikastia , as we see in Demosthenes, Aeschines, and 
Lysias, we are to understand it in the same sense 
as when our lawyers at the bar, say Gentleman of the 
Jury. 

So likewise among the Romans, the judices in their) 
pleadings at the bar, never signified ju Igesof the bench, 
or president, of the Court, but a body or. or ferof men, 
whose office in the Courts of judicature was distinct 
from that of praetor or Judes questions, which answered 
to our judge of the bench, anl was the satVie with the 
archon.^or President of the Greek : whereas the duty 
of the judices consisted in being impannelled, as w»* 
call it, and sworn to try uprightly the case before them 
and when they had agreed upon their opinion orver -I 
diet, to delivey it to the president, who was to pro 
noiince. it. Thiskind of judicial process was firs* 
-introduced intoihe Athenian polity by Solon, and 
thence copied into the Roman republic, as probable 
means of proem ing just judgment, and protecting the 
lower people, from the oppression or arbitrary decisions 
of their supe^inys. j 

When, the Romans were settled in Britain as a pro I 
vince. they earned witli them their jura and insdLuln 
thfeir laws and customs, which was a practice essential 
to all colofiievT'bence the Britons*, and other conn 
tries of Gerinap^ and Gaul, earned from them tltp Ho 
man laws anflf customs and upon the irruption of th" 
Northern nations into the Southern Kingdoms of Eu 
rope, the laws and institutions of the Romans rem ii ie. 
when the power that introduced them was withdraw*, 
anil Montesquieu tells us.* that under the first rate o 
Kings In France, about the fifth century, the RoWin 
that remained, and the Burgundians their new m is 
ters, lived together tinder the same Roman lavs and 
police and particularly the same forms of judicature 
IIo’w reasonably then is it to conclude, that in the R » 
man Courts of judicature continued among till Bur 
gtindians, the fbrni of a jury remained intkesam* 
ft is certain Montesquieu 


thegarden entrance of. St. James's was densely throng- 
ed before eight o'clock, and the rain which fell after 
fha; time caused no sensible diminution of the crowds, 
lor as fast as the endeavor of one body ofthe ea*er vis^ 
iton gave way their places were filled by the fresh Hum * 
bets which were every minute arriving. ' 

Buckingham Palack. 

Ber Royal highness (he Dutchess of Kent, and the 
twelve Bridesmaids were in attendance upon her maj- 
est\ at an early hour. The Princess Sophia Matilda 
of Gloucester, the Dutchess of Cambrid ge, the Prin- 
cess Mary, and the Piincess Auguara of Cambridge; 
the Dutchess Gloucester, add the Princes Augusta, 
also arrived early at the Palace and were admitted W 
her majesty \ private apartments. 

TH£ ROfAL BRINK'S PROCESSION 

begin to move through the triumphal arch a* 12 o*' 
cloik. The cheers of the men and women's fond and 
an Ihle aspipatio.ns of sympa hy continued until, the 
royil salute {of 21 guns announced that the Queen-was 
entering her carriage. When she appeared amongst 
then beyond the precincts ofthe Palace, she was hail- 
ed with acclamations ol lore and loyalty, which seerre*. 
ed o affect her so much that tears might better express 
the intensity of her feelings than even the winning 
2 ’illos -she. wore as she repressed her emotions. The 
ores of “God bless her’” which hurst upon her ear 
from every *<ide. evidently affected her. 

The procession passed on to thegarden entrant* 
of * 


speaking of those times, mentions the paires or ho nnv 
\drfiief homager or peers, which in the sarn * ch ipte* 
he cal Is juges, judges, or j urymdh 1'hcse were tip 

same, are caned in the laws of Edward the confess^ 
prrs de la tenure, the 44 peers of the tenure or horn 
agers," out of whom the jury of peers were chosen, t 
try a mstter j n dispute oetweerr the lotd and his te.i>-. 
ants, or any other point of controversy in fife manoi 
So likewise in all other parts cifEurope.where the R<» 
man colonieshaj been, the Goths succeeding them, coo 
t’mued tom ike use of the s^pe.laws and iftstitutiow' 
which they found to be established there by fhe fir 
conquerors. This is a much mare natural way of a<- 
counting for fhe origin of a jury in Europe, than- hav 
•ing recourse to the to the fabulous story of Wodr 
and his savage S^ythiap companionji, as the first it 
uoducenofso humane and benificent institution. 


MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN. 

The. marriage of Queen Victoria sfnd Prince Alber 
was solemnized on the 10. h of February, at the Chape 
Royal, St. James's. 'Die day was iu auspicious, a lira 
vy rain falling; but immense multitude* assembleJ to 
gave upon the processions. / 

In St. James s I*aik, the area in front of Bucking, 
ham Palace, and the avenue leading from thence to 


ST. JAMKS 8 PALACE, 
by vhich her majesty proceeded, up the grind stai#-^ 
casi. to the Queen's Closet or Privy Council (,’hambA* 
nil el lately behind t he Throne room where she remain! 
ed .ill the order of the proceedings was arranged ih . 
frmt ot tiie Thrum 5 , t,f which her Majesty teceiverf 
nirice fioiif the Lord Chamberlain. ■■ 

Friiqe A Uiert'.s portion ofthe processiop mov *d first; 
©ceded by the Lord and Deptiiy Chamberlains, who 
cuiduclril His Royal Highness to the chapel where lw 
rnn iined oi the right li.ind side, or left of fhe altar.**^ 
Ch.imbertain and Deputy Chamberlain then 
rtturneJ ro ller majesty, and having their prescribed , 

puj^miw, her majesty's procession advanced, preceddl 
byvnusfc, anu guiuciu/ me wnu.... n i 

sf«l. : ' k > kv 

At half past 9, when wfc entered the chapel, ther© 
were comparatively few seats occupied in the gallery, 
and iiddfc in the pews below. 

In the Ambassador's gallery, facing t fie alter among 
lie first arrivals, were the American minister and Mrs. 
Severson, (he Turkish Ambassador, the Princess 
Esierliazy. Mr. and Mr$. Van de Weyhr. Count and 
.'o n nt ess Bjornstjerne, the Swedish A rnlrassaloi\ 
lussian. Ambassador, Count Sehasiiani; a irumber of 
ithers arrived in rapid succession, and the south gal* 
erv soon presented a very magnificent display of cost* 
v diamonds, stars, and decorations. At 10 o clock one 
il’the bands marching into the Palace yard, passed th4 
•Impel window playing “basie to the wedding/’ and 
vliile a suiile mantled on the faces>pf the women, the 
'vrclihisliop of Canterbury most appropriately entered 
lie chapel, a» d proceeded up to the alla|. • ^ 

In the lower pew.orf the right of the altar, were the 
hike of DevonshiVe, with magnificent nuptial favor*, 
impending from either shoulder, ihe Duke ofBedfoiid, 
lie Duke of Sutlierland, and the ladies Sutherland, 
larquis of Westminster, the Duke of Wellingfoh, 

• ho also wore long bows of wh.te satin tibbon, Ht* 
Vaterloo medal, and carried his Field Marshal's baton, 
lis Grace appeared to form an object of nvic.h 
•rest and curiosity to those assembled in the Chaph 

At eleven o'clock the choristers, prece led by Sir. 
George Sinaif, fook their seats in the organ gallery, 
m I shor.ly afterwards the Archbishops of Canterbury 
md York, assisted by the Bishop of Llandaflf, Dean df 
die Chapel, took their place* on the right of the caiQb 
uuiiiort table. 

Tne. secon I pew on the right ofthe altar was appr4- 
pr ated tn th# queen Dowager an l suite. * 

The queen l).»wager entered immediately afterward, 
md took her seat on the right of the' state chair ap- 
prapriated to Prince Alhert-^all the »hiipctators rose oh ^ 
aer entrance and Tier in ijesfcybu/ttrtife ifkl this'niiirk hf ? 
respect. 
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At half past twelve the fold ng (loot? of the entrance 
of the Chapel were thrown open, and immediately after- 
ward the drum* and trumpets in the distance anounced 
the approach of • J 

THK PROCESSION OP THE BRIDEGROOM. 

On entering the chapel the drums and trumpets 
$led off without the d.oor, and the procession advan- 
cing His Royal Highness was conducted to the seat 
provided for him on the left hand of the altar. His 
supporters, the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, and 
the hereditary Prince, with the pfficers of their suite, 
occupied seats uear Prince Albert. 

His Serene Highness wore a field marshal’s uniform 
with large rosettes of* white satin on his shoulders.— 
There was a flush on his brow as he entered the chap* 
el, while His Manly and dignified bearing, and the 
'coidial and unaffected manner with which he greeted 
those of the Peers and Peeresses around him, with 
whom he had been previously acquainted, won all 
hearts, and many of those around us either with their 
lips or hearts pronounced that Prince Albert was a 
consort worthy of Queen Victoria. 

The Lord Chamberlain, and Vice Chamberlain pre- 
pfeded by' drums and trumpets, having returned to at- 
tend her majesty. 

• Her majesty then proceeded to the chapel. 

Hfer majesty wore a magnificent robe and veil of ' he 
most exquisite workmanship. The only ornament on 
her head was a wreaih of orange flower#*, and a snail 
diamond pin, by which fhe nuptialyeil was fastened to 
herhair.Her tiain was of white satin, with a deep fringe 
pf lace, and she looked the personification of digntv, 
gentleness and love, as she advanced up the aisle to the 

Star. • . 

Prince Albert met her majesty at the hant pas snd 
dbn lucted het to her seat on the right hand side of] 

l)ie altar. , , . . . 

Immediately around her majesty s chair, were her 
twelve mai Is of honour, attired in virgin white, while 
In the centre sat her majesty, “the. leading star of every 
•ye,” Prince Albert standing on her right and her 
Jfcoyal Highness the Dutchess of Kent on her leftstmd 
the Duke of Sussex, the Dnke of Cambridge, Lord 
Melbourne, the Lord Chancellor, and the other great 
officers of State. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury having advanced to 
fhe rails, her M ijesty and Prince AHfert approached 
him, and the service commenced: 

When his Grace came to the wotd9— . 

Albert, wilt thou have this woman to he thy wedded 
Wife, to live together after God’s ordinance in the holy 
estate of matrimony* Wltt.ilym bore h**r conifonher 
honor, and keep her in sickness and in health; and, fqr- 
mkin&all other, keep thee only unto her, so long a\| 
ft both shall live! 

His serene highness, in a firm tone, replied •* d 

And when he said — 

Victoria, wilt Jhou have Albert to be thy wedded 
husband, to live together after God’s ordinance in the 
holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him, and 
perve him, love, honor, and keep him in sickness and 
»6 health; and forsaking all others, keep thee only unto 
him so long as ye both shall live? 

H«r Majes'y looked up affectionately in Prince Al- 
bert’s face, and replied/ loud enough to be heard inev- 
0 r y part of the Chapel— “1 will.” 

The. Archbishop then said— 

1 Who giveih this woman to be married to this 

Eton ? 

.. His royal highness the Dnke of Sussex advanced, 
pud took her Majesty’s hand, which he placed in that 
jffthe Prince. 

The service theq proceeded. 

Prince Albert then placed the ring on her finger, re- 
flating — 

. With this ring I thee wed. with my body I thee wor- 
ship, an 1 with all my wotldly goods I thee endow; inj 
t)ie nama of the Father, and of the Soil, and of the Holy 
.Ghost. Amen. 

The Archbiahop then concluded the service. 

While the service was proceeding, her Majesty was 
observed to look frequently at Prince Albert, who was 
jjgan ding at her side. Tn/act she scaicely ever took her 
qyes o.T him till she left the chapel. ^ 

The service having concluded, the several member-* 

the Royal V .unify who harioccupied places aroun 1 
.jbealtar, returned to take up their positions ip the 


procession. On passing het Majesty, they all paid 
tlfeir congratulations; and the Duke of Sussex, after 
shaking her by thetiand in a manner which appeared 
to have little ceremony, but with cordiality in it, affec- 
tionately kissed her cheek. After all had passed, with 
the exception of the Royal bride and bridegroom, her 
Majestv stepped hastily aeioss to the ether side of the 
aPar, where the queen Dowager was standing and kiss- 
ed her. 

Prince Albert then took her Majesty’s hand, and the 
Royal pair left the chapel, all the Spectators standing. 

After the ceremony, the procession returned through 
the suite of apartments, her m>yusty and illustrious con- 
sort walking band in hand, and acknowledged with 
gracious smiles the cheers with which .the walls of the 
ancient Palace now re-echoed, for it must be obser- 
ved the procession passed on its way to the Cha- 
pel. 


THE ATTESTATION. 

On reaching the throneroora, the formal attestation 
took place, when her majesty and Prince Albert signed 
the marriage register, which was attested, by the mem- 
bers of the royal family and officers of state present. A 
splendid table had been prepared for the purpose, and 
this part of thfe ceremony, piesented one of the most 
auspicious spectacles of the day. 

Having remained a short time in the royal closet, her 
Majesty and the Prince returned in the same carriage 
from the royal garden of St. James to Buckingham Pal- 
ace, and the generous greeting which bursi from the 
crowds, whose numbers the pelting rain had not dimio 
ished, seemed in a great measure addressed to the 
ear of Prince Albert, who acknowledged the kindness 
evidently with deep feeling. 

WEDDING BREAKFAST, 

A Wadding repast was prepared, at which several 
of the illustrious participators in the previous ceremo- 
ny, and the officers Of the household and ministers of] 
state, were present, ft is neeidless to say that the taste 
and ingennity of the confectioners and table# -deckers 
were pfominenfly displayed at the festival, a splendid 
wedding cake forming a prominent object of attrac- 
tion. 

After partaking of the sumpton* defeune, the royal 
bridal parly set oht for Windsor attended by the milita- 
ry, and on the road they were greeted by assembled 
thousands with the same affection and Cordiality with 
the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

THE COURT or QUERN VICTORIA. 

Friday’s Gazeatfe nominees that theQneen has been 
pleased to ordain “that his Serene Highness, Francis 
Albert Augustus Charles Emanu u 1, Duke of Saxe, 
Prince of Saxe Coburgh and Gotha. Knight of the 
M*at noble Order of the Garter, shall henceforth and 
upro all occasions whatsoever he styled and called ‘His 
RoyM Highness* before his name and such titles as now 
do or hereafter may belong to him.” A supplement 
to the Gazette states that her Majesty has appoint- 
ed Piince Albert to be a field marshal in the army: 
commission to be dated the 8thof February, 1840. 


only on request, 'i he barber might just as well go *- 
bout and shave the chins of the passengers, whether 
they will or no . — Com Adv . • ' 

We 44 go the entire” of all here said, or that can be 
said, iu condemnation of that largest liberty” taken kjf 
the steamboat” boots” with the bopts of passenger*.— 
It has often caused us, from sheer spite, to keep' o«?r 
boots on our feet night after night, on boord the, Bird 
son steamers, much to the disadvantage of the ‘tfogir 
bed linen, which by the process performed the office 
brushes and elbow grease.* Let us have a reform hr 
this matter, goed Messrs. Captains . — New Yvrk Sun. 


NECESSITY OF RECREATION. 

There is in human nature, and never to be rooted 
out ofil, a want of excitement and exhilaration. The 
cares and labours of life often leave the mind dull, abd 
when it is. relieved from them, — and it must be reliev- 
ed; their must be seasons of relief, the question is, how 
are 0iese seasons to he filled up? The man cannot oil 
down dull and stupid, and he ought not. Nowsuppo** 
that society provides him with no cheerful or attrae- 
tive recreations, that all cheap and free enjoyment^ 
the hale, hearty, holiday recreations, are out of use and 
out of reach, what now will the man set free from bust-, 
ness or labour be likelv to do? He asks for pslief. art# 
exhilaration, he asks for escape from h'^s cares ap<J hi* 
anxieties, society in its arrangement offers him pono; 
the tavern and the alehouse propose o supply the want, 
wh :t so likely as that he will resort to the tavern and thjt 
aleiiouse? Men cannot labour on always. Theyityiaft 
have intervals of relaxation. They cannot sleep through 
these intervals. What are they to do? Why, it they 
do not work or sleep, they must have recreation., And 
if they have not recreation from healthful sources, they 
will be very likely to take it from the poisoned foun- 
tains of intemperance. Or if they have pleasures, which 
though innocent, are forbidden by the maxini 9 of pub- 
lic monthly, their very pleasures are fable to become 
poisoned fountains.— Reo.CK Dewy* 


SLEEf. ,, 

Healthy men require a little above six hours xTfeejb 
healthy women, a little above seven, in fonr and twor*- 
ty. If any one desires to know exactly what quantity 
of sleep his own constitution requires, lie may very .ea- 
sily iriake the experiment which I made about SUtJf 
yenrsago. I then waked every night about twelve Uj 
ope. arid lay awake for some Hole. T readily coucltfcMI 
that this arose from my-being longer in bed than Raping 
required. To be satisfied, I procured an alarum, wf#ch 
waked me tlie next morning ti seven (nrar an hop* 
earlier than 1 r.rose the day before,) yet I lay await# 
azain at night. The second morning I rose a* *hi— ~ 
but, notwithstanding this, I lay awake the third: night. 
The fourth morning 1 rose at four, as by the grace 
God, I have done Over since, and I lie awake po ranla. 
And I do not lie awake, takifig the year round, a quar- 
ter of an hour together in a month. By thesam# 
perimeut, rising earlier and earlier every morning, magi 
one find how much sleep he really wants. 


THE GATHERER, 

• ■ ■ 

War upon Oit Boot IflacJcs.—K correspondent of| 
the Journal of Commerce has put forth a solemn pro- 
test against the doings of the polishing gentlemen on 
board steamboats : to wit, their “practice of gathering, 
after passengers have retired to fhe ; r berths, all the 
boots aqpl shoes to bp found in the c bins, and carry m r 
the sam ■? to soin* place unknown to most ofthe passed 
gers. and leaving the owners to hunt them up in the 
morning,, without slippers, over wet floors, in their 
stockings : solely that thtfhend of this de|>artinent may 
impose his tax of one shilling foi his job.” 

The practice is a bad one, and ought to he forbid 
den by the* captains and owners. As the protestam 
frilly says, it gives annoyance to the passengers at al' 
times, and in case ofsudden alarm feiyU* to increase 
confusion. Besides, it isatili-deinberafic* and should 
not be allowed in a free country, where every man 
ought to have the privilege of wearing his boots polish 
e I or rusfy. at his own option. There is no good re:i 
son why t he labors of the polishing gentleman shoiil 1 
not be deferred until the morning, add then b*. given 


Novel Application . — Charity John son, a coloreflwo- 
man. applied to the Chancellor yesterday for are djf 
towance from her husband. John Johnson, topagry cm 
a suit for a divorce. She claimed for this purpose 
and $2.^0 to pay three months hoard for hers*T at\4 
child. # ln her hill she stated that she had com ;•!>.# 
with all the * regiments” of the. lawbur that her Jin*- 
hand had not. The Chapcellorr derred the pai/ e* t# 
the police office, very much to their chagrin, for.lhejf v 
are aristocratic negroes, and -live in great style, in thi* 
upper part of the city.— iV. Y Sun. 


To make a brilliant stucco whitewash for all. building* 
inside or ou'.— Take clean lump* of* well burnt ImuR* 
slacked, add one fourth pound pf whit jug or burnt al- 
um. pulverized, one |>ound of loaf sugar, three qtt'rt# 
of rice flvwer nl ide into a th.u and we^boilefll 
^in.J one pound tit cleanest glue, dissoreed as c ab.,i<*t 
makers fio. This may be putiui, cold wifhih 4 i 0 u.ii 
but hot outside^ and will be as. brilliant as faster oC 
P«iris, and retain its brilliaticy #tgny years* 
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P OPULAR TALES . 

THE CONTINENTAL BLOCKADE. 

A ITO.IT. 

.Til* Continental Blockade was one of the gigantic 
«4 om of Napoleon. Master of the whole of Europe, 
either directly or indirectly, he still fopnd all his shegie* 
thwarted by the indomitable opposition of England, and 
tfrwehkmiehifl enemy, whose whole wealth and strength 
iajr avowedly in her commerce, he exerted all his power 
to close the ports of the continent against her shipping.' 
To a certain extent, he was successful. Almost the 
whole line of the shore of Europd was btocaded against 
the British shipping : but the natural consequence was 
tlat a contraband system was established, which undid 
tw effect of the whole blockade. Even France itself, 
smith might be supposed to follow up the emperor’s 
wishes yrith the greatest strictness, bad been too tong 
accustomed to depend on Britain for commercial sup- 
ples to oe able to do entirely without them. In spite 
of the closest watching on the part of Napoleon’s officials 
lar£e quantities of smuggled goods were introduced 
ftpm Britain into the Channel coasts of France. It was 
arofte of the French ports in this quarter that the fol- 
lowing incidents took place, which will be more intel- 
ligible after this explanation of the state of matters at 
the tiihe of their occurrence. 

The port in question, like others in 'France, had suf- 
fered severely from the blocade. in. as much as its 
shipping lay idle and useless, through fear of the teir 
bfe enemy brhich held the mastery of the seas. The 

inhabitants of the port consequently endured very con- 
srterabTe privations, and a portion of them were nor 
inwillihg to profit by the visits of smugglers from the 
oilier side of the Channel. Others, again, and among 

these all the old sailors who. had fought against Bri 
tdio, would have died sooner than have smoked a bit of 
tojfacco, or drunk a glass of ru m that had been brought 
in(o the port in violation of the blocade. One day, an 
oM privateer captain, named Scipio, was seated with a 
number of old mariners like himself, on the deck of the 
Halcyon, a dismantled lutlk which Scipio had taken in 
other days from the English, and which now stood in a 
corner of the harbor, converted into a stationary resid- 
ence for the privateer and his associates. “ Is it not 
shocking,*’ said Scipift to his companions^ “that the 
ppiy should have abundance of tobacco, sugar, coflee; 
and other articles, when it is certain that for many 
*«feks not a merchantmen has cast anchor in the har- 
b#r/” “Shocking,” repeated every one around. — 
4 fMy friends,” said Scipio, “ we ore daily betrayed. — 
The blocade i- not respected. Though we have cus- 
tomshouse officers and coast-guards, they are worth 
qpthing. There is some connivance between the 
foprippeople and the English* which enables the smug- 
gleg— dor it is one vessel, I am convinced, that does the 
whole mischief— to approach the coast, always at the 
d&ry moment when the coast-guard are out of the way. 
These wretches of grocers would sell their country for 
profit.’’ “ If you are right. Master Scipio,” said one 
09 the seamen, “ the smuggler should not be faroff 
nbw, since the guavd*sloop.is gone fora day or two.” 
Scipio turned his head slowly to the west as he heard 
this remark, and gazed on the long line of blue waters 
before him. In an instant he cried. “ My glass! my 
glass! that villainous smuggler is there again !” The 
old privateer’s telescope was handed to him, and, after 
arranging it, be sank gradually on one knee, and sweep- 
er the horizon with his experienced eye. From sea he 
turned his gaze to land, and examined that portion of 
the prospect with apial attention. “What, in the 

X ie of wonder, brings that girl in the blue robe so 
u to that rock by the sea side? And at such a 
distance from the town too? She must have a pur- 
pose !” 

The old mariners around could not comprehend the 
meaning of Scipio's rertiark.’ “ The smuggler,” said 
oue, 44 what of the smuggler?” Scipio rose smartly 
to his tact, as if ronsed from a reverie, “ The Eng- 
lish smuggler is about to land Somewhere not far off 
this night, ray Mends : and- shall we allow it. No ? 
'bough ithe wd-sloop be away, shall find some 
boat or another to carry us to sea. tand I am sure we 
aao men enough* old as we are, to stop 'for onoe the 
^Mgglsr's pranks, >1 shall go this instant, and demand 
letters of marque from the commissary of- marine.— 


There is treachery somewhere, my friends, but we lying!” "It is no raving. Master Augustus,” returned 

shall make the blocade be respected !” The an- the veteran; “I cannot be mistaken. 0 The drees, the 
cient mariners cheered eld Scipio with spirit, as. he figure, every thing tells mo that she is the same person 
departed on his errand to the house of the commis- on whom my class too been fixed a thousand times.— 
sary. •* We shall make the blocade be respected," Ah. beware . Master Augustus!" The young officer 
cried they. was confounded by the old seaman's pertinacity in ma- 

Sciptp was long in teaching the house of the com- kiog this assertion. "Come to-morrow evening to the 
missary, from whom he had to receive the letters of Halcvon,” said Scipio. "and vou will probably be eon- 
marque, or commission, necessary to enable him to rince'd hy the evidence ol your own eye-si "hr” The 
fulfil the purpose * he had in view. But when he ar- bewildered lieutenant gave his consent to this arrange- 
rived at his destination, he found that the commissary ment, era thetwn parted for the evening. Scipio was 
was just about to sit dorfo to dinner. A servant, how- so strongly attached to the youth, that this discovery 
ever, showed him into kn elegant hall and promised so dteplv affecting his happiness, drove the letter* of 
to announce his wish to see the commissary. Scipio marque 'almost out of the old mail's mind. Too much 
sat here nearly half an hour, biting his nails at the time, besides, had been spent to render them now 
thought that the night was advancing, and the smug- available. But the privateer was right. On the fol- 
gler would soon have his business done. The impa- lowing day it was well known in the town that the Ene- 
tient old privateer at length seized the bell-rope, and ]j 9 h smuggler had discharged his cargo not far from 
rang it violently. A servant reappeared, and, after the port. 

an apology, on account of there being company at din- For several successive evenings after the onedescri- 
ner, informed Scipio that the commissary would be bed, Scipio and the voting officer of marines watched 
glad to hear his business to-morrow. “ Tb-moirow!” the rncks along the coast from the deck of the Halcv- 
cried the veteran, “ tgllyour master that I want a letter on, and on each occasion were disappointed. No Ce- 
of marque, that the English smuggler is in sight,* and c ile, nor any body resembling he, appeared to confirm 
that in an hour or two, if not prevented, his cars* will the veteran^ statement, and Augustus hy degrees be-, 
be lauded, and the blocade bioken ! ’ The domestic came convinced that Scipio’s conjecture was utterly 
disappeared, and Soon returned with a message to unfounded. The daily sight of Cecile was enough of 
Scipio to wait till after dinner. Scipio sat down, 0 f itself to overthrow a!! jealous suspicion. Astheen- 
thinkingthe meal might be soon over But first course amoired officer gazed on her light but exquisite form 
second course, and dessert, successively passed by un- and her lovely countenance, as Vet almost childish in 
derthe eyes and nostrils of the privateer, and more its b»»uly, or listened to her sweet voice as it accom-- 
than an hour was taken up with them. Scipio was panisd the motion ofherdelicate fingers on the harp 
now enraged beyond bonnns, and he hurst-through the he thought he must have been mad to imagine, 'orono 
crowd of servants into the dtoing-mom. where the mo nem that a creature so young, so tenderly nurtur- 
commiasary of marine »at at the head of a splendid e d, .ihould take up the task which Scipio had assigned 
party. “ Master commissary !” cried the angry and ■ to b*r. even if it could be supposed that her father 
unceremonious seaman, 44 why have l been kept wait- should be so false to his official trust as to countenance 
ing for nearly two hours in your hall, when I only waqt I r ) lft .ontraband trade. And then, toas the chances of 
a slip of paper, and when you have been told that a her bring another, how could the lieutenant believe 
smuggler is on the coast, and is violating the blocade ?” I , his to be the case when her truth -speak ing lips so open- 


smuggler is on the coast, and is violating the blocade ?” 1 , his to be the case when her truth -speak ing lips so open- 
The guests sar astonished at this speech. I don’t re-.|iy. Rr j we cl her affection for himself? No, no; Scipio 
quire to be taught my duty cried the commissary ; | had teen some fisherman’s daughter on the rocks if 
“leave ihe house, fellow.” “ 1 will go,” returned* he M 9f)en any bodv At al , Suc j, WrtS fhe fnin * ^ 
Scipio, in tones as high ; “ hut I will say to the whole j thought which passed through the mind of Augustus 
town that you have refused me a scrap of writ ing , \ nn he sat by the side of Cec.ile on the fourth or fifth day 
which would have given me the right to battle with ! after their betrothal. “But a few days, notv. Cecil©,” 
these foes of my country ! There are traitors here JJ murmured the lover, “and yon will be mine— mine for 
There are some whp know but loo well I be place and" e ver.” “Would that the time were come, Augustus, 
the hour for the smuggler’s descent—.” Suddenly < m i4 the daughter of the commissary. “Fool riiat I 
the irritated veteran came to a pause. His eye had, was to dotibt her love”’ thought the officer. “Ah Cr- 
fallen on the young daughter of the commissary, and | cileV’ said he aloud, “you make me too hanpy.” At 
he remained gazing upon her in a species of stupor.— { t hb» moment the pair were miMvnnted. Thecommis- 
This pause in the angry discussion gave an op|mrt unity B7t ry himself en f ered the room, a cold, stem, reserved 
to a young lieutenant in the naval service, wjio was person, mdst unlike his daughter in sepming tempera- 
present, to rise and approach the privateer. - Scipio ment. “Augustus,*’ said the commissary, “there are 
permitted the vouth to lead him out of the room and bad news of our cruisers. You will have to depart to- 
the house, without a worJ of resistance. 41 Spipio.rvy morrow for the eastern parr of the Channel.” Cecil# 
old friend,” said thelieuteuant. when the two were a- grew pale, and cast her eyes on the ground; and whea 
lone, “what is the cause of this conduct?” “Oh, she raised to reply to the adieus of her lever, they were 
Master Aguetus, it was I who made a man, a seaman filled with tears.' 

of you ; and if you have any kindness for me oir that On the morrow, Augustus set off to join the frigate, 
score, get me a letter of marque, and ehoat, of any to which he was attached. On the evening of the saro# 
kind and let me go and punish that rascally smuggler 1 day, Scipio set at hi* post on hoard the Halcyon, with 
“ Your demand may be reasonable, or may nor, Scipio his glass in' his hand. His gaze was turned long, long 
said the young officer,” but you take a strange way to | 0 sea, and at length he directed it 'to the laud. Ho , 
prefer it .to the commissary, ami on the night, too, of had no sooner done so, than a sort of yell escaped him. 
his only child’s betrothing, “ What ! that girl whorfl “|$ not this horrible, abominable! — the very day of biz 
I saw just now ?” asked the old mariner. “ Even so,’ departure!” cried the old seaman, “there she is agaiz 
was the reply; “that very young lady at whom you star’d on the rocks; her ldne dress, her figure, nay her face, 
so strangely.” 44 And to whom may she be betroth- her mouth, her eyes — I see them all as plainly as if she 
ed ?” said Scipio. “Tome, my old friend,” returned were two paces off! It must be she!- Treachercnn, 
the lieutenant «< wretched girl! Oh, my poor Master Augustus!” As 

Scipio gave a long “whew !” and then was 9|lenf for Scipio uttered those gxclamationss he tur.ned his glass 
a minute or two. “ Master Augustus ” said tnVgeter- again to sea. “By heavens, there goes the smuggler 
an at length, you will have a wife who is strangely fond already! Already does he know the time to be favour- 
of the sea-shore.” 44 1 do not comprehend you able, and again the blockade will be broken, while I lie . 
Scipio,” said the youth. “Ah. Master Augustus,” here idle, and can do nothing” Convinced of the con- 
replied the old privateer, gravely, “ beware how you uectitfn of the commissary with the smuggler; >cipie 
marry that girl. Well might I look in amazement at did not again go on the needle errand of seeking let- 
her. She is an enemy to h-r country, or has some ters of rnarque, but formed many bitter resolutions of 
base connection with its enemies. For several mooths exposing him. At the same time Scipio prayed moot 
past I have ntfen her clamper along the rocks, day af- earnestly for the speedy return of Augustus. Theold : 
ter day, at softie distance from the port ; and I am cer- marj was gratified in his wish* Scarcely had night 
rain that it is she who gives signals to the English closed in, when the frigate to which Augustus belonged . 
smuggler, and lets him know when it is safe to land the emered the harbour with a” rich prize— ?two Euglisfc 
cargol” “Scipio, yon are m«l ” exclaimed the offi- Enst-lndtamari. The young officer landed nnmedoite- 
eers; “the daughter of the commissary of marine, my ly and went to visit Cecife. The daughter of the com* 
Ceeile, give signals to a smuggler! This is pure ra* niissary listened with an obvious mixture of fear and iU- 
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light to her lover’s narrative of the capture of the tv- 
vessels. She separated his long light tresses to see i 
he spoke true— if the bullets which had passed over bG 
Head had not wounded him. She pressed his hands ** 
hers; she was so happy! But Augnstus was abruptly 
called away from this interview. It was Scipio wfci 
sought him. What was the result of their intervi#vv 
will be immediately seen. Suffice it to say, that the 
frigate had not been many hours in the harbour ere she 
again stood at sea. 

On the ensuing morning, the people of the town be 
held a stirring sight. At a short distance along tie 
Coast, the frigate was seen he n»n n$ the well-knovr 
smuggler close in to the land. After an attempt to fs 
cape on several tacks, the smuggler ran almost upon the 
rocks. The frigate could not follow ir without d mgf r 
but a boat full of armed men sooi. left the frigate t » 
board the coutvaband vessel. There was yet one dian-e 
of escape for the smuggler. To seaward was the i‘ri 
gate, and on one side w.is the fort of the town, shtir 
ting out all chance on these quarters, hut on the otl er 
side wflaa narrow passage between a large sunken rork 
and the !>h #re, which might yet permit an escape, for 
through that passage the frigate could not hav»* aUrtno- 


)und a refuge although she had not become a member 
fits sisterhood, and made her the mistress of bis home 
>!d Scipio notwithstanding the thoughts he had once 
mtertained of her. was happy in being allowed to teach 
he mysteries of ship-building and ship-sailing to the 
ittle ones who had her blood in their veins. 

Thus closes our episode of the Continental Blockade 
♦ 'u - ■ . g— » 


SKETCH OFTRAVEL. 

\ , 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CALCUTTA, BY AN 
OFFICER. 

The Fort of Calcutta is one of the most splendid and 
convenient military establishments to be found in any 
quarter of the globe. It is very spacious, and, like the 
Power of London, resembles a/mall town rather than 
i mere cita lei. consisting of various streets and squares 
adapted for different p rposes. On all sides it is guar- 
ded by a high and strongly built rampart, which is sur- 
rounded by a broad fosse, ovpi which are placed draw- 
bridges, leading to Tie principal gateways. Onourffrst 
arrival here, after due admiration of the noble fortress 


ted totollow. ' But the question was, whether or notl lNe, (* I was particularly amused by observing a tribe of | 
the smuggler knew of this passage? Apparently it d d ex J rao * linary loolung bmls of the crane specious, cal- 
not, for it seemed to wait the approach of the hoar din;- ^ Adjutants, which a,e < l u, l e domestic, .hut of a 
party, of the head of whom was Augustus, w;th ,his Rj range unsightly apfiearance, and which stand erect, 
trumpet in his hand. Scipio too was in that ho it, r or like the penguin, in military fashion, rank and file, re- 
the veteran had pressed to he taken on the service — maining as silent, motionless, and orderly, as aregi- 
The boat was nearing the smuggler, anil it was the drawn up vm parade. These curious creatures 
hope of all that the contrabandists were ignnran'of the arp 80 drilled, and so well practiced, in soldierly 
passage, when suddenly a giri. dressed in blue, appear j 1,1 ^**** that they never move the body, nor even the 
•d on the rocks, and gave a signal to the smuggler fa bead * to the lelt or right as you pass hy them, but seen 
throw himself into the pass) The signal was notice I fixed as statues, and are generally to be seen surroun- 
by those in the boat, and indeed by all. The trumpet ding the green square enclosure^ front el thebnrraeks 


fell from the hand of Augustus as he beheld that girl s 
figure. But some of the men, in the irritation of the 
moment, raising their guns to their shoulders. “Fire 
cued Scipio. “No, no ! it is in sport,” cried Augm 
t«H. But his words came to late. One of nipn fired. 


where they remain in a state of ruminative dpathy un- 
der the full blaze of the mid da v sun, until the soldier s 
dinner-drum begins to beat. Then are they all in mo- 
tion in an instant, scampering off in double-quick time 
to the men's barracks, whpre a scene of great drollery 


ing his seat, made a quick motion with hn right hand, 
as if throwing something at me, and giving at the sarab 
time a puff with his mouth. At that instant I felt my 
hands suddenly distend, and become partly open, while 
[ experienced a sensation as if a cold ball of dough, or 
some such soft substance, was now between my palms. 

I started to my feet in astonishment, and also to the 
astonishment of others, and unclenching myfists.found 
there no coin, but, to my horror, a young living snake 
a cabra-di-capello — folded roundly up. I threw it in- 
stantly to the ground, as if already bit by the deadly 
reptile, which began imt Irately to crawl along the 
ground, to the amaze and alarm of all present, But 
the juggler now got up‘, caught hold of the snake, and 
displayed its length, which was nearly two feet. He 
then took it cautiously hy the tail, and opening his own 
mouth to its utmost width, let the bead of the snake 
drop into it, and commenced deliberately to swallow 
the animal, till the'end of the tail only was visible, then,, 
malting a sudden gulp, the whole of the snake was ap- 
parently swallowed. After this the juggler came up to* 
the spectators, and opening his mouth wide, permuted 
us to look into hi* throat; but no snake or suake-tail 
was to be seen. It was seemingly down his throat al- 
toge ther. 

During the remainder of the performances, we never 
sat* this snake again, nor did the juggler profess his 
ability to make it re-appear. But be performed anoth- 
er snake-trick whiqji surprised us much. He took from 
a bag another living cobra-di-capello, and walking imp 
the centre of the room, enclosed it in his hands, in a 
folded. state. He waved or shook them for some lime 
in this condition, and then opened his fists, when, be- 
hold! the large cabra was gone, and in its place were 
several small ones, which fell on the floor, and began 
to move about. ’ 


and the unn.i.ei han I of the eiri fell to her *ide. In u * na,| y P " S '' PS ' . 1 hp . T " rP m " s < .r»*en»os creature*. 
* moment after, her hotly wa. see . to fill nroi.inte be- """ provided with an enormously long mid formidable 
hind the ro ? k where she had appeared. The *ign»l WH. «• well M with a large capacious bag, which 
was not in time to save the smuggler, if indep I it was down from heir throat to their long lanky legs, 

fully understood. There is no necessity for detailing Thps * ™nous bird*, after all, though by no means an 
the particular, of the capture which followed. It i» ornament to the lort. are a* useful as they are amusing 
enough to sav that the smuggler was taken, brought be * n £ literally and truly its scavengers. 1 hey carry 
into the h irbour, and its cargo pnhlioly burnt on ,h P offal and refuse thrown out about its pie- 

streets of the town, amid the acclamations of the mill cincl *’ and t0 lhe,n * and a ,"«« "(assistant crows, who 
titude. The commissary of the marine officiated as a, «° frequent the locality, the inm iles are indebted for 
the regulator of the burning, an I threw the first , uni- , *!'* ad rniptble and consequently much of 

cal int <» the tire with his own hands. The commissa- 
ry was somewhat pale at the moment, but by his side 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 

The following article, from the New York Expre$a t V 
contains so much good sense, and propriety too, that* 
we are induced. to copy it, for the especial benefit of 
some “lords of creation.” that we wot of. If the 
boot pinches any one’s foot, we shall call -on our female 
readers, to stand between us and harm. • , 

TO MAKE WIVES LOVE THEIR HOMES * 
AND DAUGHTERS TOO. 

A great deal has been said, here an 1 elsewhere, about * 
the stay at-hoine duty of wives v anp the obligation un- , 


stood a young officer, whose — colour was that of a 
corpse. 

Some weeks after this affair, a letter reached Vttgus- 
t«*. 4 It was wri’ten from a convent. Part of it ran 
thus:— ‘Eie I knew what purposes I was furthering in 
so doing. I was ordered often, often, by my citel f.uh 
•r, whose strongest passion was avarice, to appear on 
these unhappy rocks; and when I did become aware of| 
all tlral lay under the proceeding, I sought to freamy- 
•ell from the task hue could not. Suspicion was more 
unlikely to tall on me than others. My stern parent’s 
influence over me was beyond my power to escape from 
and at the last, on the day of the smuggler's capture: 
he compelled me to make an attempt to save the ves 
•of I longed for our uo" n, Augustus because I loy 
td you; but I also longed for it to rid rtie of this most 
unnatural servitude. • * f [ know you will pat- 

don me, beloved, and the thought will sustain me un 
der our endless separation. Earlier would I have wrir 
ten.but for my wounded hand, it is now almost well.— 
Adieu.” 

Srtme years after this period, Augustus de Bussy wit - 
a married man. His Wife was a beautiful woman, bit 
it use I to be remarked by all her friends as a very od t 
circumstance, ihat she always wore a glove on one i- 
her hand*. The reader, however, will not wonde> 
much at this circumstance, for he will conjecture, an* 
rightly, that Ocile was the person in question. A; 
long as the commissary lived. Augustus, though h 
kept the strange old man’s secret; never could brin 
his un ’id to think of connectirfg himself wiih such 
being; but when the commissary died, which too ! 
place within two years of the affairs related, the yonn 
qfficer took Cecile from the convent where she ha i 


the healthiness, of the place. I liese gro*i's live odjder which they live, to make home pleasant apd com* 
*ood terms, for the most p rt. with the Adjntauts, hut f or tahle. attractive and all that. The inference from 
sometimes one of the latter specious is provoked out this one sided preachmeU and/ caution is, that men 
oft* apathy by some mischievous encroachment on have nothing to do in the matter, tind that nothingde- 
the part of the lesset birds, and gulps down the often- pends upon them in relation to the comforts of what t* 
ding crow in an instant, feathers, hone, beak, claws, and intended to be the pleasantest place upoo eat th. , Woi 
all. This is a feat which the adjutant can execute men are Roundly rated for gadding, as if they had no 
®* r ® a,e ** ca8e - . . right ft he seen out of doors : while men may treat 

The Urt is often the seme of animated festivity, from their houses as mere cook-shops and places were led- 
the presence of native jugglers, renowned for thprsur- ^ings are provided for them— coming in only to their 
prising skill and dexterity, i he performances of these food and to their beds, and nobody questions either 
people have been so often described, that I shall only their right thus to neglect their families, or the prnprie* 
advert to one piece of jugglery winch was practised ly a l( \ policy of such neglect. 

upon myself, and which is curious Iron* Wearing a When a man thus contemptuously treats hir home, 
stro/lg resemblance to the feats recorded in s.icreJ and evinces in every action his preference for anV place 
history as having been performed by the Kgvpt.Hu except his own fireside, what are veto expect of this 
magicians. Indeed, .as it is well known tha the Hin- rest of *the folks' but that they should emulate the fii- 
doo tricks have been handed down fro .Hhe mo* dis- ther of the family, and despise home, too? ir they 
lant ages, from father to sou, therms little wonder that make it comfortable , it must be from some selfish ertta- 
such a similarity should exist. Tlte particular trick *:deratton entitelv; for nobody cares any thin ' about 
alluded to consisted in the apparent conversion of a j r f or m . ire than an hour at a time. All the efforts of 
small brass coiu into a huh ive. I he juggler gave me the wife to call ■attention to improvements and aftettt* 

< he coin to hold, and then seated hints di, ahom five nous in the household being lost,or,atmost,res|H)n- 
vards from me, on a small ru Iroin which he never d»* I to in the language and tone of indifference, she 
•rtempted to move during the whole performance. I hecotn *s dispirited, and naturally learns to put a small 
bowed the com to several person* wh > were close he* estimate upon what receives but small consideration 


ide me on a form in front of rh« juggler. At a hi in 
rout him. I not only grasped the coin firmly in my 
' ight hand, but, covering th it b i i I widi ejual n*it 
-ess with my left, I enclosed them both as firmly ** I (bis wotl.l. 


from others. Of course she must ‘gad’ or bo misera- 
ble. 

Wives and religion are treated very much alike in 
Bvlh. to use ap Hibernictam, are conceded 


v>uM hetwi'en m» knet-M. Ol'conrse I w m (wisiuvelv r„ h« ilie one ihinfi needful: and both afe neglected. 

,L... ... H • .l: ^ . . :•«. _ •. 


ertain that the small coin was within in y lists i'iu 
tggler tJten began a sort of incantation an miipumcd 
v a monotonous and disconlanl kind ol recitative, a • I 
epeating the words ‘Ram Saiinttee ’ dutnig suim* 
uinutes. lie then suddenly stopped, and. still kei*p 


I’o ho;|i a great deal of lip worship is said — and toward 
b » », fo do human nature justice, there is^t great dekl*. 
o vvirm li of heart. It, is, however, but an ahsrr.iet 
icehiu — sentimeut by fits and starts, which comes over 
one when he is nulled by adversity, or cheered by es- 
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with it in March with the late appointed Secretary ; as 
though he had been regularly elected to fill the vacan- 
cy of Mr P. J.Arnafold the elect secretary of January, 
who has been unceremoniously, illega'lv* and u i c in- 
stitutionally, made to vacate his seat for no other rea- 
sons than for havjpg expressed his views and proposed 
resolutions for the purpose of recognising the Grand 
State Lodge in the city of New York, to be the legal 
one, the one which is recognised by the United Slates 
Grand Lodge and not the self styled State Lodge in 
Stanwtx Hall. So far favorable were these views to the 
members nine were in favor, and three opposed, and 
in special meeting ordered by the N. G. on the subject 
apd also on a charge of a member. As the minority 
said Arnould had used his name|‘o influence an officer 
to vote for this resolutions though that officer had not 
a sense of his own. 

P. J ARNAULD. 

I am informed by the said he secretary that there 
.were but six members preset at the meeting they say 
Expelled me neither him nor the other member voted 
on it. P*. J. A. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

FLORIDA. 

. Disgraceful. — W e learn that Lieut. Whitten of 
^’the volunteers was killed by the Indians, near the 
OcTa, a few days since. He was out on a scout with 
twelve men. and was somewhat in advance ’of his com 
piuiy when fired An. killed and mutlited in a most 
norrid manner: his men in the .meantime, leaving him 
to his wretched fate. Such cowardice and treacherv 
deserve ihe severest rebuke, and we learn tlrat their 
names will be stricken from the ifill, as they must be 
from the remocf of society. The force of the enemy 
was said to be only eight or nine. 

By refer lice to our columns, it will lie seen c that 
murders are hping daily « oinnii ted in every part of the 
territory. t Small bodies of the enemy, are Uirkii.g 
about committing ravages of various kinds, and [hen 
concealing themselves from view, and eluding theyigi- 
lance of the military. — Quin-y Sentinel.' ' 

’‘Asylum for l nkbriAtks. —We perceive that 'sohie 
of thte journals at the South, are engaged in d? cussing 
the p-nbriety of establishing an As>| nn for lneb i res. 
Tfee P liladelphia and Baltimore papers have both ex- 
pressed views in favor of such a measure. We copy 
the following. 

‘‘Drunkenness may almost be called a species of 
mrmiry, find it produces, when habitual, a diseased 
•H e of bo ly which renders the u aha* pv yict m.a fit 
sifh|r*« t of medical treatment. It stii.es us that the 
pAJject of establishing an asylum for such as have 
ccifitrwted this uiifor.’unat^hahir is a very good one, 
and likely to be productive of happy results. There 
are him Ire Is in every large community, slaves to in- 
temperance, who wun’d be gla.1 to escape from the 
chains of tyrants whose swav they h ive brought upon 
themselves, and who do make eflf »rfs for their own! 

rrmce. But the habit has become^ a dis°nse: it : 
is settle I iii the system : the nervous orUtmzauon as 
shattered, anti the will is impotent; having such feeble, 
instru u mf: Persons of this class are entitled to syirt- 
thy an I nssU mce. They bewail thdr c.uiJ'tion. and 
ard n Iv Sen ; jble of its degrading nartire. The infeir- 
is f i r|,j v probable that they wmdd rejoice at the 
oppo unity of pi icing themselves under wholesome 
rejtri ji». where kin Iness and. medical aid would come ! 
loathe Ijfdp of the, r own well in *anr thou ;h iaefficiep 
tesbliitum. The experiment is well worth trying. • 

SytocKixo — A man nine I Perry, aged 

ubdnt fifl, a*i oi l red lent of th* vill ige ofM minis, was 
tttd len’y leprae I of life n 1 tha ih »rmng of the 18th 
inst. He had been eiga ;ed in gfai ling a i axe. in Hie^ 
t* 1 '! o vne I by Jo ia:hen Ro vlsy, on the fl.ior over file 
wa eV- vTieel On siep: i ig upon a loose board, be fell . 
through the floor, and w 151 precipitate;) about 2 > feet to 
the water-wheel, which was revolving, an i irnui • liate 
ly siript him of every vestige of clothing, an I cut oflf 
entirely ^hc upper part of ins IwaL—O.tunduga Stan- 
dard, u » 


Takk carf. of your Treks.— A venerable citizen 
has called upon us to say, that it is high times (or all 
those who have fruit or shade trees wc rth preserving, 
to he looking out for the ravages of the cankerworm. 
■Eatly last week lie had precaution to tar his trees, and 
found, on subsequent examination, that hehadentrap- 
pe I a large number of the grub and fly which generate 
the worm, and that it was necessary again to renew his 
tar. A second tarring produced the s:pnc result. It 
is. therefore, evident that no time is to be lost in pur- 
suing every precaution to preserve our trees for the com- 
ing summer. It is apprehended that the tinning and 
stocking process adopted for many of our shade t^ees, j 
will not be effectual, since it is not found sufficient to I 
avoid the effect of wind and weather. i 

Suicide. — W e learn from the Lincoln Patriot, that 
Mr. Alexander Spear, of Warren, who had taught a 
school in Cushing. Maine, during the wihter, commit- 
ted suicide in his school house, recently, by cutting 
his throat with a ffenknife. He was found, when his 
scholars arrived, nearly divested of clothing, in a dark 
closet in the building, having just expired from hisj 
wounds. The whetstone was still wet on which he 
had sh rpened h s knife; and h s clothing was as c Y* 
fully folded as if he h;,d been preparing' to pack it in 
a trunk. . , 

A Rcsrular Caution , — In the BalHmorelbomity court 
on Wednesday, Mrs. Susan E. Gri flit IT’ obtained a 
verdict for $300 damages, in an action for slander, 
h-ought under the following circumstances' .The evi- 
dence shows that Mrs. Griffith and another lady went 
into defendant’s store on a Safur lay night about 7 or 
8 o’clock, and asked to look at some sfb’cWrhgs. De- 
fendant put on the counter .3 pair, as he* supposed, and 
when they declined to buy any. he discovered that 
there were only two. The plaintiff tljen ^tarte^ out, 
was stopped bv defendant, brought back and partially 
searched. The declaration stated tfnft defendant, 
said, “ Madam, you have mv stocking, trdk back and 
give them up ; it’s of no use to deny*it, ,j?ou have 

them.” . 

->'H- ••) vr.t> 

Dreadful Drath . — An old man of r fie tfeWcdf Bus- 
‘by, a copo * il in the 1st ineopnrnte I nttttrtur wws burnt 
in such a shocking manner as to qansedljwdeath in a 
ifew hour?*. It appears that Busby. Wk^ ^ar^pf very 
intemperate habits, and had gone ,fo he.d drunk m the 
afternoon, and his wife left the house to ^attend a sick 
person. When she returned, aboiifduMk she found 
the wretched victim* of intemneriiure lyihh On the 
hearth, literally ro isted alive. . He died Mb*** 4 o’clock 
next morning —Him. Ecpress. ■ ' 

D'\*rurti\* Fite and Loss of Life . — Twit f otfon boats, ! 
w th $3 0CT0 worth of cotton, were desrFo.v^H'-hy fire at 
Pnlas; i (Tenti.) on the l$rh ult., and tww anen, John 
and John C Browning, who were ipj the|n. wpre 
burnt to death. It is not known how the fire nri<rina- 
| fed. 1 * 

" r r 

A Reveiend gentleman, by the nauie of M-iHer, 1* 
creating some excit'innit in Boston and its vicinity, 
by his preaching and prophecies. He alleges that he 
h is discovered, from a careful perusal hT the Scrip- 
tures, an 1 particularly the book of ReVeiaridhs, that 
he world wjl he desiroye I in 1843. . .. . . 

A Hrnt to the. Gifts. — Rev. Mr. Morisim, of New 
Be.lfor I, in his Peterborough centennial sermon, says* 
— “K uly in our history, tlie hand card, the htfle wt eel 
an I the loom with the h ind shuttle, wer« almost the 
only instrmfient of manufacture in <lm plage. The 
gran lmotfrer of Governor Mdler paid for tbhr hundred 
acres of land in fine linen, m 1 ie entirely (eir^pt getting 
n”' f li** 1’.) Itv 1, n. ’ ’ • <• 1 


ORATORV— NEW SELECTIONS. 

Charles Whitney.— Professor of Elocution re- 
respectfully announces to the citizens of Albany, that 
he will give his third Lecture at the Apollo Saloon, 
No 1 Green Street, South-west corner of State, at 7 
o’clock, on Wednesday Evening March 18, upon the 
art of Speaking andElucidate delivery bynew and orig- 
inal diagrams. 

PART I. 

Third act of the Merchant of^ Venice.— Solani$,Salar- 
irto, Shylock and Tubal , 

Clarence and Brakenbury - * Shakeaneare. 

KingLear’s Personifiicationof th'e’Terapest- Shaks- 
peare. 

Richard 3d Dream and Address tQ his Army,( as 
originally written) - - - Shakespeare 


Alexander’s Feast 
Eve’s Supplication to Adam 
Exile of Erin 
Moore’s Bozzaris 
Maniac Maid > - 
Joan Unfortunate Lady 


Dryden 
Afdton 
Campbell 
liullicfe 
'Southey 
- Pops . 


Reply to Mr. Webster, in Senate, 1830 ’ Hayne 

Rejoinder to Mr. Hayne, in Senate. 1830 Webster 
Vindication of Souxlf Carolina, 1830 kf Dujjie 

Eloquent Appeal, m behalf of Greece, Clay 

Speech, of the Elder Brutus, J. ff. Payne 

Simplicity Characteristic of Truth Edwin Forrest 


Lodgings for Single Gentleman - - Chlcman 

'The Whiskers - - - - Philips 

Toby Fosspot ----- Coleman 
Razor Seller - - - * - - P. Pindar 

Tickets 25 Cents, which will admit a Gentle man and 
Lady. Tickets, admitting a family $1, to he had at 
the City Hotel, at \V. O. Littles Boot ^tore, and at 
the door on the evening of the performnace. 

EACH MONTH. I 

I emple Eoc^ptneat I At»\ny i Ml Ivwiy.” *. ' 


I emple EbeSihpineBt 
Tc nple R. A. Ghapter, 
Mount Vcntna Lw^, 
Temnlc t.o<ige/ 

Aftollo Lodge. 

A|miI 1» (Jh^pl-r 
4 |k>IIo - nc urn p roe tit, 
Pnoeuiv Lodge, 

(litre Branch 
(«neiee Knc impment. 
Mount Morfdi. 


I Altyijr 
! Albany 

1 Albany 
A 1 batty 
Troy 
Troy 
• Tro\ 

I Lansinghtirg 
Brihmty tie ‘ 
lr>ck|Mirt Nj* 
• LouiiviHe Kt 


*1 rvMty. 

4th TacMtar . 

• »| . 3d Thiindny. 
1»t & S I Tu-wlay 
UtA StlTueeikty. 

, ‘ 

1 SI A •»- * 

I 1st & 3d Tufewtoy. 
j 1st W«Ui>.‘«div p.-C. 

I 1st & 3d Saturday. 


J * i ^ 

O.i Saturday niorning, Esther RnhWnii, youngest 
d »u g liter of Sanford Cobh, aged lb* years; 

^ At L insifightirg, in the house ofih.s fadher, Mr. 
Frederick A. Wait, aged about 23 or lam of 

this city. • 


On the 4th iu-r. by ‘the Rev. Mr. Fiaser, Mr. Digli- 
ton Mosher, of aiuiuii, to M;ss Sarah Aim D.jcws 
taJer, of the same place. 


[kTtil V Bj K — VV v>*. l.l r I'Lii iitt-i r»ceik»u 

G<hmI ichs Pict.artal GuLgr.iphy ofths WorUf, psrU 7 and 
8, - iliT 5* Oi l) . * 

D »uc tV lllu'iratj , n « o‘‘ Sbak^p -iire $nd wf ancii'Al mapietrt. . 

I h- M«irlhtrt»*n >n GrwUn * Di- ov • um, &.*• 

Hiyw^r i’si N» Entfl uni G «z« ir©r 
l*»i Atiu*iic»o Kl.vv. cG.i tint D-^etory.- 
The Spinr of lilt. kVn .de, n 'iiiebro-nt piiiirt. *- 

*l*li« <*(Hii|i4eU‘ Pfa»*nc,i’ F.irmet. 

Bbik**’ B*«<g*aiib c.»l UtcU’Mtury 
S fi^t‘1 T« u p r.iicr ‘lal p,ftoV. ‘ 

t hu R j c rd A»1 Ire *»«-, bv h - Sm : lhs.' 
v ' hr* ie> otilfio B -ih «t c ornmnn Prtyer, 

Th- Online l.a i * G.tiihm»r, pl. '. r. , 

h»* K ijo.SC at «■ ASn. iiar, I84 h. 

H »r ie ( .Mike's tU r.^ioti . ».** Pm l^y . . , 

• x‘ .rd Traeisi fi.Mhn /• 

P : wren i». fie F** i.«h t» ibehibelve* ”1 

• »ix «.u on hi* Slav,* I’r^-I*-. 

IJtiiu’i, M.«tt hani’t* M. g izim* for M.iicb * \ 

<W. "h* ™ ««• Pbih^phl, 

l.and r’ Initxiiurv Convor-aiid #,4 v-jti. 

? vjr > * ' ttr \ "f «»••* P^i.i’.MiUr W *r, 4 ^ V n|s. 

M -in «rl| nd, rs ol G <.g a hi, pla 

I he HtM.aiMi'e l.ihriry. 1 .* m«moi s pL'e« 

‘ L *'‘ r l! * p,,, ’ P '™ 1 N •V f > W" n>. 

TUB AMERICAN KKlilS'l'tK, 

la ^ablUhcd ev«n y ialmoay by L. G, tlORKJtlAJI 
OPfOMVk IHE KA«.I.K TWl l.il, AI.RASV. » 

- l , ‘ 1 .liars and Fifty 

, * »>;;»*• iiaprr* 

V l>uUar ‘- I' ^ V.Ie ui. .,1'ilic 4U, 

iN.j.iiu^r. N.. mu,. .-.c«iv«i i f... It:..., l.nn (b u 
> 01 .! wear. Il.irk i.uudM iNii a ml ,me. f(c r 
* A p».-l iinUi r iii iy upciuse 111 ,i„ y in a l«|tf.p to |Jm 
,1 n>\v paper, i» pay lie suit niph«, B of* 
third » tiMMi, anoHUNK li-c I* 1 f., if wntteli bvJiin. 

, V L * m Tos. 
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POET 

pgr lb« American Masonic Register and Literarj Companion. 

memory. 

m The memory of past joys, pleasant yet moornfui to the Soul.” 

oasiaJt. 

A wond’toOs link there is to bind 
The heart to heart, the mind \o mind ; 

Who shall investigate its Jaws, 

Or tell us of the mighty cause, 

That sets our sense and will at naught, 

And cuts a channel for our thought. 

Mvron, for many years has lain 
Beneath the surges of the main. 

When last 1 saw his placid face, 

His look of love andjnein of grace, 

No care had crossed my infant brow, 

Yet fancy sees him plainly now. 

I see him bending o’er the page 
That makes the simplest student 
The page that Israel’s Psalmist knew, 

And wiser than his teachers grew. 

Tl.e page, though still despised by man, 

That Angel eyes have wished to scan. 

1 see bins with a look of love. 

The stubborn scorner’s pride reprove, 

I see his polished shaft of wit 
The follies of the thousand hit; 

And now in language true and terse 
i see him weave the classic verae. 

Now when disease has paled his cheek, 

J milder clime I see him seek. 

nd now. amid the foaming spray 
And frantic waves of Onslow Bay, 

His helmless bark is roaming free, 

And— flesh and blood no more may see. 

The sea can keep its secret well. 

But Faith the sequel yet may tell, 

F«»r love like his no floods can drown. 

He bore the Cioss and wlars the Crown, 

The pearly gates to him unfold. 

He treads the streets of glassy gold. 

Faith sees the walls of Jasper stand 
Around that glorious spirit land. 

Faith hears the chorus of the sky 
Like Ocean's voice when winds are high; 

And while they one by one rejoice, 

' She heats the sound of Myron’s voice. 

P.Jr. 

Albany, March, 1840. ' 


ROYAL ARCH SONG. 


Fair Science spreads her way, 

And warm’d by Truih’s refulgence clear, 
Reflects the kindred ray; 

A second fabrick’s tow‘ring height 
Proclaims the sign restor’d, 

From whose foundation, brought to light, 
Is drawn the mystic word. 

To depths obscure, the favor’d Trine 
A dreary course engage. 

‘Till through the Arch the ray divipe 
Illumes the sacred page! 

From the wide wonders of this blaze, 

Our ancient sign's restored, 

The Royal Arch alone displays 
The Jong lost mystic word. 


There is a great deal of beautiful, tender simplicity 
in the following verses, as well as true patriotism and 
a Arm manly feeling. In short ir is an 'effluence from 
thf heart of an Irishman, thinking aloud. 

THE LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

, I’m sitting on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side, 

On ^ bright May mo/nin’, long ago, 

When first you were my bride; 

The corn was springin’ fresh and green. 

And the lark sang feud /and high. 

And the red was on thy lip, Mary, 

Aud the lo e light in your eye. 

The place is little changed, Mary , 

The day is bright as then ; 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 

And the corn is green again : 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand. 

And your breath, soft on my cheek, 

And I still keep listnin*, for the words 
You never more may speak. 

*Tis hut a step dowd yonder lane, 

And the little church stands near— 

The church where we were wed, Mary— > 

*1 see the gpirp from here ; 

But the grave-yard lies between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest, 

For I’ve laid you, darlin’. down to sleep, 

W’ith your baby on your breast. 

I’m very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends. 

But, oh ! they love the better, 

The tew our Father sends ! 

And you were ail 1 had, Mary— 

9 My blessin’ and my pride ; 

There’s nothing left to care for uow, . 

Since my poor Mary died ! 


When orient Wisdom beam’d serene. 

And pillar’d Strength arose; 

When beauty ting’d the glowing scene. 

And faith her mansion chose; 

Exalting hands the fabric view’d,' 

Mysterious powers ador’d; B 

And Wh the Triple utpion stood. 

That gave the mystic word. 

Pale envy wither’d at the sight, 

And frowning A the pile, 

Call'd murder from the realms of Night, 

To blast the glorious toil. 

With ruffian oi»trnge, join’ll iu woe. 

They form the league abhorr’d 

Ahd wounded Science felt the blew, 

That crush’d the mystic word. 

Concealment. from sequester’d cave. 

On sable pillions flew, 

>wl o’er the sacrilegious grave, ® 

Her veil impervious threw; 

Th’ wweciaie hand in solemn state 
The nwftil lorn deplor'd. 

Aid Wisdom sum ru’d the rut bless late, 

Thai whelmed the mystic word. 

'JM length, through Tim«\ expended sphere 


Yours wan the brave good heart, Maty, 
Thai still kepi hopin on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arms’ young strength. had gone. 

There wascuiuiort ever on your Iijj^ 

Aud he kind look on your brow; 

I bless you, Mary, for that same. 

Though you can’t heat me uow. 

I thank you for the patient smile. 

When your heart whs fit to break, 

When the hunger-pain was gnawin’ there. 
And you hid it tor my sake ! 

I bles> you for (he pleasant word, 

W lieu your heart was sad nudnove; 

Oh' I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more. 

Tm hiddin’ you a long farewell, 

\Jy Mary — kind and true! 

But I’ll not forget you, darlin’! 

In the land I’m goin’ to ; 

They say there's bread and work for ell. 
And the sun shines always there; 

Bnt I’ll not forget old Ireland, 

Were «t filly times as fail ! 


And often in thqse grand old woods 
J ’ll sit, and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary I es; 

And I'M think I see the Ittle stile 
Where.we sat side by side, 

Aud the springing corn, and the bright Mnymorn. 
When first you were my bride! 


THE NIGHT-FOUNDERED BARK. 

The day passed sadly, and the evening fell, 

The light wind to the last beam sighed farewell. 
Then calmly o’er the quiet waters crept. 

And o’er their pure and placid bosom slept; 

The flag drooped heavily against the mast, 

[ And all was deadly calm, too calm to last; 

I Dark clouds were spread along the western sky, 
Like heavy folds of funeral drapery, 

A9 if they waited for the.dayiight’s close. 

To drop the.rcuttain o’er the the sun’s repose: 

Yet e’en their ragged edge the last ray tinged. 

And with a -deep and golden border fringed; 

And o’er their bosoms lighter clouds careered, • 
That, deeply red, surcharged with fire appeared; 

A distant, indistinct, and murmuring sound, 

Was all that broke the calm which reigned arottnd; 
While something like a weight, so ?n I try- warm, 
Hung o’er, sure token of the coming storm. 

Slowly those dark clouds soon began to spread 
Their pall-ltke, sable curtains overhead; 

And distant thunder, like a signs drum, 

Bade heaven’s artillery to battle come; 

Then the hoarse thunde muttered o’er the waves. 
And roused themYrotn their sleep in coral caves; 
Each rolling billow shook its foamy crest,- 
And danced and lea|)ed for joy on ocean’s breast. 
Fierce darting onward, with a wild delight, 

Like white plumed warriore rushing lo the fight; 
While tire red sky its vivid lightnings sent. 

To mingle in the roaring element; 

And the long whistle ol lh’ awakened wind. 
Seemed. calling to the clouds that lagged bthmd! 

• 

Where was the vessel, mid that wild uproar? 

And where, oh’ where, the fearful hearts it bore! 
Where was the ship?— ’twas indistinctly seen. 

The darksome seas the watery cliffs, between. 

Now hidden, as the waves swept o’er the deck, 
Now rising for an instant, a black speck! 

’Tis gone at last — I cannot see it more: 

And where it was. the waves are battling o’en 
While hiirh above the boiling of the surge, 

The sea bird screams the vessel’s funeral dirge; 
And the loud sh riek of death and agony. 

Is lost amid the howling of the sea! 


parting from a household. 

Ef MAHT E. HKWKTJ. ’ 

We are parting, m» with shadow*, 

Ftom the friends of happy hours; 

From the eyes whose kindlv glance# 
Were as sunbeams unto dowers; 

From the sound of gentle voice*, * 

Whose tones haveihroWn a spell 
Of gladness over every word. 

Save the dread word, ‘Farewell!* 

Do we pass, to he forgotten. 

From the fireside, and the board! 

With our parting footsteps, lightly***. 
Like a jest, an idle word? 

The sea lamenfeth not the foam 
Flung (n»m its dashing crent. 

Nor the eagle the loosed feather 
That i9 falling from his breast! 

Oh, friends' we would be treasured 'SCUC 
Though Time's cold hand ihittH met 
His mi* tv veil, in after years. 

Over tlie idol post. 

Yet send to us some offering though^ 

O er memorv s ocean wide 
Bright at the fliiutuo « votive Id* 

On Gnsgi’i sacred tide. 
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with ours in duration— it hath resisted every change 

. ' and braved rvi ry tempest— it hath stood firm and be- 

ADDRESS. held ^ le wide-spreading pine of Assyria rtrewing the 

. earth with its brioches, in vast and gigantic ruin— it 

rt jAMirq a vtnnnira hath seen the rising flood of mighty ho 3 tsdesolate im- 

M’ K8# perial Babylon-ithath seen the starry throae of the 

It is now nearly three thousand y ears since the fmn Haroiin broken down— it hath seen the majestic 

dation of Masonry; as yet it has resisted the dssroy- * H gle of the Roman extending his dark form over the 
ing hand of Time. Kingdoms have arisen, flourisici, battle fields. 

and fallen — the rock of power, the adamant of genus “Where death’* brief par* wan^c*.*! 

have crumbled — moral earthquakes have dashed ii ru- A'» i the bit tle’u wreck lay thickest 

in the strongest, the fairest fabrics of human etuenrize iTo" ea il!lrn t in ff a ^ n r ing bannor 

and of human wisdom; Masonry has remained uibro- Therewith hunder- clouds i«. fan her, 

ken — it hath not bent to the 9 torm, nor hath it ditd in Wh*» could then her wing arrest, 

the sluggish calm. If we examine the nature ain pro- Vi. tory beaming from her 

gress of man’s institutions, we shall find them all par- Ah , ha , wm? was 'arrested and the proud bird struck 
taking of that mutability which characterizes his own down „ ey the vu | t ures of the nnrtheri forests.— 
strange, and fitful, and feverish existence: perisiahle So it hath been— the pomp, the pageantry, the migh- 
hnnself. how can he confer eternity upon his w.rks? t j ness 0 f nations have been humbled: the h.nd of oh- 
He erects his statue of brass. the colossus of ajes— scur ; Iy hath spread his folds over palace, aid temple. 
» triumphant Time! thou hnrlest it to the dust! 'Irue, an{ , t ' wer The f ierce storm „fwar an d the lazy moth 
he can ascend the ever-durmg arch of Fame, am in- (1 f i uxury have united in this work ol desfuclion; and 
scribe there the letters of his immortality— he can t he impetuons wave of Time hath evei been chequer- 
■ kmdle the fire of his renown which blazss for age. a ed b , he f ra „ m entr, ol glory and the wrecle of magni- 

beacon to the universe, but he cannot recall the last ftcen ' ce> floating along in fearful— and melancholy 


faint sigh of existence, nor protect his trophic ngiinst 
the scythe of destruction. Go. and learn this truth 
from the melancholy picture of History! Go, and mora- 


Let it not he said that oor boast in the* antiquity of 
our order is a vain and empty conceit. There is a no 


lize amidst the ruins of Thebes and ask (khere are her M in lhat | 0 f tv , yet much abused pride of ances- 

•hlinrll’Plf trtlfpg nor IhAnnunrlo nt ilkorinti] .wwi hnv rwxil • - . , I ti ■ 


‘hundred gates, her thousands of chariots, and her’rail- try'which build, its fabric on the hallowed grave of 

lions of warriors. valo-and virtue, and sheds a melancholy grandeur on 

M l! there in deflation c«.Id the cesceodents of illiistrou* men. Wb it can be more 

The d sen serpent dwells alone, gmteulto the aspiring mind of man, what better safe- 

/ ^ ,r ‘ 5 » , «f- , r')wa each mvild’r ing st»ae, gnardcan that mind possess against dishonorable and 

degraiing actions, than the consciousness that his fore- 
fatherswere noble rn th^ir day? With what a swelling 
Go, and learn wls lom from solitary Tyre; and ask bosom toes he look over a long line or distinguished 
where are her golden palaces and her numberless na- names, ind fee] that from them he sprung, and that 
vies? Go, and ask of Egypt, where are her twenty the lampof glory stdl burns in the sepulchre of their 
thousand cities, herternple ofthe sun, her oracle of repose! With what sublime ‘feelings did the son of 
Ammon, and hers-tcr^d fountain; there, the sun now Morven sand by the gray stones which marked the 
shines on a bleak waste, the voice of the oracle hath graves oflis fathers, and behold their spirits bending 
been silent for ages; and the wild weed hath long wav- from the rrist, and hovering in the wind’ How high 
ed in the bed of its fountain! Let Macedon produce beat the heart of the ancient Scandinavian, when he saw 
the trophies of* her conquering son,— •Let Persia shew the forms of his warrior sires riding on the storm of 
the diadem of Cyrus and the spear of Campyses. they night— when he heard their voices mingling with its 
are envelope I by the oblivious pall, and the mournful murmurs, ard dpem°d that they haJ left for a while thp 
- 'voice of History tells only that they have hem. So it is feast of their Velhalla to revisit the lakes where thev 
with man, an I with the works ol man-child of doubt once unfurled the white sail, and th* mountains which 
and danger —the spectre of uncertainty bends over his once re-echoed the blast of their ha tie horn! 
cradled slumber, darkens the warm noon of his man- And thus should it be with the mtrnory of the gal- 
hood, and extends his dusky arm over the evening of lant, the gifted, and the brave, and tins should we fed 
his decline. He walks forth in his majesty, the image when that memory is awakened in ovr hearts — when we 
of God. and the lord of creation— his path is on the have poured our last low d'rgc overthr* bier of wmtb. 
■lightv deep— his footsteps are on the lofty mountain when the fair br<*v and while boson of h eantiful love 
—he stands oi his proud eminence and looks down on are cold in the urn, their image should he cherish 'd 
a subject world. Look once again, and where is he? ever green in our affections. Wnitlless indeed wou’d 
The mysterious fire of his existence is extinguished — he our destiny .where our actions t> sleep with dim 
the chid clod presses on his colder bosom — the dull clay. Were the fame of man limited to his wild a: d 
worm banquets on t Hit brow whereonee sparkled ge- tumultuous career, — were hisrtamc t> pass away with 
nius and be rry — and the charnel shroud enwraps that the sound of the heavy clod tii.it rattes on his cofh 1 
form where once glowed the star of honor and the pur- — where his memory to end with theshrill and broker* 
pleof donimion' hearted wail that sorrow utters ove* his new made 

Since th * i msrnhihty is inherent in the very nature grave, where then would be the laurd of honor and th • 
of man. and spread itself over all his works, we bay of genius? Where then would m that proud snir 
can best ju Ige o t v »’u • of ji!| institutions by their it which now springs triumphant ovtradversltv — wh-r' 1 
longer or shorter resistance to subduing Time. We tramples on the iron at rows of danger, and embraces 
' r are safe in the assertion, that no society can compete with enthusiasm the dark and awf.il form of D** h 


“A i! ihero in dc9olation cold 
Th« d sert serpent dwells alone, 

'ft 'i-’j < i * t''* » Vr.’nwa each m vild’rin# stwne. 
And stonm thmn-tclves to ruin gi own 
Are gray and death-like old.” 
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himself? Earth would be a listless hermitage, and life 
a valueless toy. Thi9 veneration for the glory of the 
pa 9 t i9 the great incentive to our aspirations for the fu- 
ture, they depend upon each othfer, and cannot exisl. 
separately. Before we look forward through the eter- 
nity of years Cw/lecide what we shall be, we survey^ the 
past to see what others have been . By this means alpne 
can our emulation be excited, and our.spirits be eon- 
firmed in. 

“that strong divinity of soul 

Which conquers chance and fate. 

If these reasons be not enough to justify the prjd* 
of antiquity; let your own experience in objects ttsst 
are before you, be a convincing proof. Is there not"* 

spirit of mournful grandeur that inhabits a pile ouce 

mighty and now desolate — is there not an anectiug 
sublimity in the gritv hairs and furrowed brow of ma- 
jestic man — and is decay ever more interesting than 
when we behold hisshadowy form bending c**r the 
ins of anqient empires? * 

There is a period in the history of mankind, where 
some of the branches of our order act a conspicuous 
part — the sera of the crusades. In those romance 
days, when the infant was nursed amid clangour oi 
arms, and his young eye was caught by banner o* 
his house waving over his paternal domain— when 
was taught to idolize glory and honor, and to prepare 
himself for a life of adventurous danger, arose the or- 
ders of knighthood. Amongst these our companions 
of Malta were distinguished. They were established 
bv the illusions Godfrey, in the 11th century, and the 
gallant Raymond of Thoifloi.se was the first 
Master. A part of theii oath was “never to reckon 
the number of an enemy, and to die at the. r posts fath- 
er than yield.” After the loss of Jerusalem v they too* 
the island of Rhodes from the Saracens, and kept it M 
two bundled years in defiance of the whole 
tr.n power. In the 1 Gth century, the Emperor Charles 
V. gave them the isle of Malta, where under thehr 
Grand Master, the gray-hemled Vsdetta, they restate 
the anj;rv Solyman, until he withdrew bis baffled nav*44. 
For seven hundred years this noble order was the ter- 
ror of 1 nlidt’ls, the defender of Christianity, and the 
safe- guard of Europe. In onr own time, rye hare seen 
them firmly resist the powertnl Napoleon; qnd had not 
the accursed spirit of treachery sprung «P m l,n«ir !®»- 
tress, this masterly soldier would have retired ffpm.tn* 
rock of Malta confounded and defeated. It »s needle* 
to enlarge on the merits of these our companions, .Jlteir 

actions from is noblest eulogy. .. 

f have said that one ofthe objects of Masonry W to 
unite the world in a bond oflove. But this is not aB- 
shc not only extends the fr endly hand— she hath atao 
her banner and her sword. The storm of war hath 
shaken that banner, blood hath crimsoned that svyotd. 
But never has her cross hern upreared in the cause ot 
.justice. It was for the pure faith that her warrior* 
bled— it was against the shield of oppression that her 
soear rattled. In the 11th century, fierce convulAWHW 
a-ita ed the eastern world. A destroying I'M r,,sn ®." 
down from the mountains of I mans, and shook na 
m me i„ red triumph. The. victorious Salad in renre<* 
h • S racen crescent on the turrets ofthe holy city, 
ti etched his subduing arm a arover hill 
But a cloud was gathering in the west, whose ^ shadows 
i bre netted to veil that crescent. The dark-brow^d 
Iberian left the fair hanks of his golden n*er— and MB 
impetuous Gaul poured down from the bltie Pyrene®* 
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Ihb white sails of Albion were set on the main, and the 
thrill horn of the blue-eyed German was heard afar 
from his native rales amidst the sands of Syria. Then 
the sword of Masonry was unsheathed, and powerful 
waaits Wow. Betr witness, ye wasted fields of Sama- 
ria, ye broken battlements of A skalon, and ye tenant- 
^allst of Jerusilem!— Jerusalem! beneath thy bul- 
warks sleep our valiant of yore— century after century 
hast thou seen the bones of heroes bleaching in decay, 
whHe from thy ruined towers the owl hath hooted to 
her dusky, paramour, and the forest lion hath made 
his lair in the sepulchre of Christ. When the firery 
concent floated in proud and martial defiance — when 
tfie temple was broken cjown— the altar profaned— and 
the incense extinguished— when. 

.“Prom Nmphuli’s forest t > Galilee^ wave 
i he saasa of Sam a ar drank ihe blood of the brave” — 

then, the ehrtmpionjs of Masonry were the champions 
of faith— then the cloud of their numbers rolled, and, 
uieir shou t of vengeance rung through the woods of| 
Palestine. Nor rolled that cloud, nor rose that shout 
in vain.; 0 ur gal’iautTimplars and our knights of St. 
John marched *0 the triumph, and the red-cross of our 
or ^ r waved v ictorious on Mount Calvary. 

- ^Brethren, and Companions, we should feel in a pe 
cuttnodegreeour duty and our obligations as Masons 
— fthe high, responsibility we bear, and the grand object 
ofi'out UD’ion. We are called upon by the mystery ofl 
that mountain whence came the cry, bow down, bow 
down y r our heads, for the everlasting fire of the Al- 
mighty is upon you,— by that awful sign which, like 
the incantation of the sorceress, forced the relentless 
grave to yield Us prey — by that word which has bro- 
ken, upon the iron sound of battle, upon the waves ofj 
the troubled sea, and upon the solitude of midni|ht — 
that word which never yet was uttered in vain: — We 
are nailed upon by these and by the voice 4f our sa- 
cred mysteries, to persevere in the grand design — to 
govern our lives by the great and sublime principles of 
our order,— and to hand down to our ppsterity the faia 
of Masonry, unaltered, unviolated, and unst -ned. 


what a hold the remembrance of Ireland had taken ofj 
his youthful fancy, and how fondly he already contem- 
plated some holy work in her service. 

Having left the seminary at Tours, he spent several 
years in travelling, study, and meditation; but, at length 
being constituted a bishop, and having at his own re- 
quest been appointed by the See of Rome, to that ser- 
vice he proceeded on his long contemplated misssion to 
Ireland. 

Let us pause a moment to consider the state of | 
Ireland at this period, that we may duly estimate the 
task which lay before this apostle, and which we shall 
find he gloriously accomplished. The neighboring 
Island ofBritani, it will be remembered, was still un- 
dei the Roman yoke ; but no Roman soldier had ven- 
tured to cross the narrow channel between Britain 
and Ireland, and set his foot upon Irish soil. To 
Ireland then Rome had imparted none of her civiliza- 
tion. 


He has also taught us another truth, worthy of uni- 
verol remembrance, which is, that the Irish people, 
wealed as they may be to aftcient customs, are still ac- 
cessble to the gentle appeals of truth and reason. 
Woild to Heaven that those, who attempt to deal with 
wha they consider the superstitions oi the Irish, would 
follcw the example of St. Patrick and treat them as 
ratimal beings. — Goodrich . 

SkIeTCH OF TRAVEL- 


THE FIRE JUMP. 

Vhen crossing the mountains from Tons into Santa 
F e,we passed along the brink of a frightful precipice 
calfed the 'Fire Jump' about which our guide told us 
the following story: Col Tom was a half-breed,* well 
1 nown a few years ago through all the villages in To- 
* — living at times with the Indian**— a shrewd, cun- 
The country was, in fact, in a state of barbarism ; , - ,in I fellow, not brave, but exceedingly wicked. He 
the government was tbe^ame as that which had been * asllle son of an American trapper, who perished in 


handed down for centuries, and which continued for 
ages after. The territory was divided among a great 
number of petty chiefs, who assumed the title and 
claimed the sovereignty of kings, but who yet acknowl- 
edged a sort of nominal alllegiance to the monarch of | 
tlie realm. Th^ disputes between these sovereigns 
were inceisant/ahd the people were engaged in almost 
constaut war. Among the rapid succession of princes, 
history tells us of but few that did not die by vio- 
lence . 

In such a state of things, it is obvious that there 
cohid be I ttle progress iq^k^rts of peace, or in that 


BIOGRAPHY. 

ST. PATRICK. 

There are so many absurd legends of the Irish Apos- 
tle* that his name has been brought into contempt, par- 
ticularly among Protestants. But an examination 
*>f his true history, will lead every fair-minded person 
to a wry different estimate of his character. 

St< Patrick appears to have been a native of Boulogne 
in France, and to have been born about the year 397 
A- D, In his sixteenth year he was made captive in a 
marauding expedition by an Irish king, Nial of the nine 
Ulototages. Being carried to Ireland and sold as a slave 
*to a man named Milcho, living in what is now called 
the county of Antrim. The occupation assigned him 
rwae the tending of sheep. His lonely rambles over 
the mountains and ihe forests are described by himself 
:as having been devoted to constant prayer and thought 
•3*nd the nursing of those deep devotional feelings, 
^hich, even at that time, he felt strongly stiring within 
."him. 

At length, after six years of servitude, the desire of 
^escaping from bondage arose in his heart. “A voice in 
his dreams,” he says* “told him, that he was soon to 
. go to his own country, and that a ship was ready to 
-convey him thither.” Accordingly in the seventh year 
of his slavery, he betook himself to 'flight, and making 
his way to the southwestern coast of jreland, was 
4here received on board a merchant ve 3 seh which after 

vqynge of three days, landed him on the coast of 

He now returned to his parents, and after spending 
wometime with them, devoted himself to study, in the 
•celebrated monastery of St. Martin, at Tours. Du- 
Ting this period it would appear that his mind still dwelt 
^vithfond recollection upon Ireland; for he had a re- 
'ruarkable dream, which, in those superstitious ages, 
^vas regarded as a vision from heaven. In this. 
Ihe seemed to receive innumberable letters from Ire 
fa p ^ inoai of which was written, “ The voice of the 

It» these natural workings of a warm and pious ima- 
gtatffon, so unlike the prodigies and miracles with 
width inost of the legends of his life abound, we see 


the snow one winter night, in the mountains, while 
Ton was yet an infant. Tom obtained the title of Colo- 
nel rom the Americans, on account of a martial and 
conrmanding manner which he was fond of assuming. 
Hetpoke Spanish fluently, and knew enough of EnS 
lishto mingle with the traders, and be useful to them 
as ai interpreter, being also conversant with' the lan- 
guage of his Indian mother. Though known to be a 
grea rascal, he was tolerated by Americans and Span- 
iardson account, partly of his usefulness when he 
chos to make himself serviceable, and partly for his 
reckessand humourous disposition; but the Indians 
hatel him with deadly hostility. His superior intelli- 
gence made himfeared among them, and they were 
jealttis of the white blood that ran in his veins. Liv- 
ing tnder the rule of the Spanish government, they 
coull not kill him without being punished for it, anil 

thistiade their hatred th$ more bitter. He knew welt* 
the iostile feelings of the Iudians with whom he min- 
glet, and the delight of his existence seemed to consist* 
in paning schemes of deviltry and rascality to aggra- 
vatethem. He would steal frqra the whites whiskey 
enough to make a whole Indian town drunk, and in 

, f wi uwiiintf tb«?midstol ihe carousal h« would drive offtho horses 

victims, men, women, and children, was common. Thel™** se ^ them to the Spaniards. He would interpret 


culture wlich proceeded f^tn the diffusion of intel- 
lectual light. A limited knowledge of letters existed 
in the couitry, and there was, no doubt, much mystical 
lore among the druid priesthood, who at this dark 
period of society, appear to have led both prince and 
people as tleir cheated and deluded captives, whither- 
soever the) pleased. 

The dominion, indeed, ot these artful priests over 
the mind o( the nation, seems to have been absolute, 
and they exercised it with unsparing rigor. The whole 
people were subjected to an oppressive routine of rites 1 
and ceremonies, among which the sacrifice of human 


details of these shocking superstitions, are indeed, too 
frightful to be repeated here. It is sufficieht to *ay, 
that this mission of St. Patrick contemplated thecon- 
version of a nation, wedded to these unholy rit*8, to 
the pure doctrine of the gospel. 

He came alone, armed with no earthly power array- 
ed in no visible pomp, to overturn the cheriaied dy- 
nasty of ages; to beat down a formidable priesthood ; 
to slay the many-headed monster, prejuiice; to 
draw asside the thick cloud which ovenpread a 
nation, and to permit the light of heaven to siine upon 
it. 

There was something in the very conception of this 
noble enterprise, which marks St. Patrick is endowed 
with the true spirit of an apostle. It is sufficient to 
say, that exercising no power but persuasion, and using 
no weapon hut trilh, he proceeded from place 10 place 
and in the brief spice of thirty years introduced Chris- 
tianity into every province in this land, without one drop 
of bloodshed* Every where, the frowning altare of 
the Druids fell bafore him, the superstitious prince 
did homage to th« cross, and the proud priest of the 
Sun bent his knee to the true God. Christianity was 
thus introduced and spread over Ireland, without vio- 
lence, and by theagency of a single individual. 

Where is there? brighter page in history than this. 
Where is there a life more enobletf by lofty purpose 
more illustrious tom its glorious results than this of] 
St. Patrick. 7 Srrely, such an individual is no proper 
theme for ridfcufe or contempt. If we Americans do 
homage to the nemory of Washington who aided in 
delivering our ciuntry frorar tyranny, the Irishman may 
as justly hold dear the recollection of him who re- 
deemed his couitry from paganism. 

Aside from thehnmediate benefits whieh St. Pat- 
rick secured to I*eland,he has left to all mankind the 
heritage of a gloious truth, that is, that in contending 
with human passbns. and human weakness and human 
depravity, the miiisters of Jesus Christ needs no other 
weapon than, enferced by holy example. He has left 
us an imperishabU lesson of wisdom, that susaion can 
overturn that dominion of ignorance and prejudice 
which might forerer hold the sword at bay. 


for the Indians when selling their skins to the traders, 
and invariable contrived to make himself half the ad- 
vantages of the trade. 

At length his depredations became so notorious and 
of so villainous a nature, that theSpaniaids would no 
longer protect him, and the Indians commenced hun- 
ting him for his life. He had been chased a whole 
day through the valley and up the mountain side, by 
a band of the Apachus Indians, when his horse gave 
out just at this spot, now known as 4 The Fire Jump / 
The animal fell near the edge* of the precipice and to 
prevent the Indians discovering him by the fallen steed, 
he exerted his strength, and actually pushed the poor 
dying horse over the rock into the abys 9 below. A hol- 
low log lay near the spot; he heard the approach o ( his 
pursuers; and jumping into the log, he turned it over 
and lay concealed, as he thought, beneath it. 

But the Indians had seen the aption, and a fiendish 
revenge entered into their heads. They caipe to the 
spot pretending to believe that their prey had escaped 
them, and manifesting great vexation and disappoint- 
ment. They dismounted, and seating themselves up- 
on the log, rehearsed what they would do had they 
caught him. Thus the cunning savages sat till night 
was darit around them, when they gathered dry bran- 
ches and leaves, and commenced building their fire 
close against the hollow log where their etieray was 
hidden. The wretched victim then &new but too well 
that his concealment was discovered, and a horrid 
death was designed for him. He peeped from beneath 
the log, and saw that each man had his bow in hand, 
and his arrows ready for nse. 

The fire kindled, rapidly, and the Indians laughed 
idoud as ihe- flames curled around the rotten log.— 
Tom was not brave, but it would seem as if the miser- 
able wretch formed the desperate resolution of dying 
by the fire, rather than give the Indians the delight of 
/rilling him with their arrows This, however, was? a 
feat not in human nature to perform, and after endur- 
ing the torture to the last.moment, the doomed wretch 
dashed off the burning log, and sprang to his feet with 
his deer skin dress wrapt in a sheet of ftame. He 
threw himself upon the ground and rolled, but th*: 
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fire still clung to him. The Indians yelled and dan- 
ced with delight. He rose to his feet again, and 
rushing to the precipice, sprung over the brinA:; a do- 
zen arrows pierced hint at the moment, and win a 
frantic scream of agony, he sped like a lightning fhsh 
into the dark gulf below. The Indians threw them- 
selves upon their faces and peeped over the brink to 
see the burning body dash from rocA: to rocA:, until it 
disappeared beneath a projecting crag, hundreds of 
feet down in the frightful ravine; after which, they 
calmly smoAred their pipes around the still blazing log; 
and the terrible precipice, whose brinA: is almost the 
very summit of the mountain, has ever since bien 
pointed out to trnvelfeis as k Tne Fire Jump: 


MISCELLANY, 


MAHOMET. 

•fThe following curious particulars of the personal bf tish'cbaraeter 
Celebrated impostor are derived fronfa Description of Mussulman 
Records in theCahiret of the Due deBlacas; recently pib!ishe4by 
M Reinaud ; of the King's Library at Par's. 

Mahomet was naturally gay, affable, and of an even 
disposition. He listened patiently to every body; and, 
to use the expression of his historians, when he was in 
company he was never the first to rise. 

His domestic establishment was simple, modest; m 
short, line that of a private individual. Dates and wa- 
ter were the food most frequently used: and sometimes 
two months would elapse without the lighting of a 
fire. Mahomet darned hi9 own stockings, mended lis 
own clothes, swept his own room, and waited on hin- 
self. 

He constantly maintained forty persons at his ovn 
expense. Whatever they asked, he never refustd; 
so that more than once it happened to him to be in 
want of the necessaries of life. God, — again to use 
the words of his historians, — offered him the keys 
of all the treasures of the earth; but he declined 
them. 

The feeling which Mahomet was the least able o 
oontrol, especially towards the latter part of his life, 
w«8 the love of woman. The taste, and a liking ftr 
perfumes, were, after ambition, his two ruling passioni. 
“Two things,” he himself raid, “ attract and e>- 
cite me — woman and perfumes; these two things 
recreate me, and re ad or me more disposed to pray- 
er.” 

Mahomet married about a dozen women,' not reckon- 
ing slaves. At his death he left nine of them. This 
was evident violation of the precept which fixed the 
number of wives at four. But in his character of a 
prophet he pretended to be exempted from the com- 
mon law. He affected to say, that all the prophets 
who had preceeded him and acted in the same man- 
ner. The truth is, that whether we regard his own 
life, or certain passages in the Alcoran, it is manifest 
that he placed sovereign happiness in sensual pleas- 
ures. 

Mahomet was very zealous for his friends. He lov- 
ed to set ve them with the 8a me ardour with which 
they served him; which was in his eyes the surest 
method of attaching them to his cause. But in pro- 
portion a9 he was disposed to serve his friends, was he 
implacable towards his enemies. If any one interpos- 
ed an obstacle to his designs, he gave himself up to 
excessive resentment ; fire, poison,— he stuck at no- 
thing. In this respect he shared ,the vindictive feel- 
ings of hi9 countrymen; and he did not begin to mani- 
fest any greatness of soul, until the firm establishment 
of his power had placed him above these horrible at- 
rocities. 

Mahomet treated religion as a political means of 
arriving at his ends. On every occasion he made Hea- 
ven speak. Thus, by the assistance of the Alcoran 
alone, we may form a notion of the most important e- 
pochs of his life. He never failed to give to all his 
proceedings a religious character. The Mussulmans, 
in order to express the extreme attention of Mahomet 
to every thing which related to the Deify, say that ev- 
en when he looked down on the earth, his reflections 
were on heaven. 

By-snch device's he inspired an enthusiasm among 
his companions, of which it is difficult to find a second 
inetauce. When he cleansed himself, his disciples 
tdok the water which had washed away bis filth, and 


respectfully drank it; when he expectorated, they 
swallowed his saliva; when he cut his hair, they eager- 
ly collected the fragments. In speaking of this subject, 
an idolator of Mecca, who had witnessed the splendor 
of the Ceesars of Constantinople, and that of the Cosroes 
of Persia, declared that no king had ever been so re- 
spected, that no prince had eveT enjoyed such an em- 
pire, as Mahomet. 1 

Thf. late Stephen Bubrouohs.— The New York 
Signal, after chronicling the death of this notorious in- 
dividual, remarks that he “ had been in numerous pris- 
ons, for various crimes, and made many surprising es- 
capes from them; and, finally, took up the business of 
being a respectable man /” 

Take him for all in all, Stephen Burroughs was pro- 
bably one of the most singular men whose virtues aod 
crimes were ever a blessing and a curse to himself in, 
particular and society in general. Though guilty, 
during the spring, summer, and the largest portion of 
the antumn of his life, of crimes and follies, equalled in 
number and variety only by their enormity and atrocity, 
he yet really possessed a soul overflowing with benevo- 
lence and a heart easily melted by the voice of suffer- 
ing. In him the principles of good and evil were so 
strangely .mixed up that it was difficult to decide wheth- 
er the doing a criminal or a charitable deed gave him 
the most satisfaction. One who knew him well, in the 
palmy days of his iniquity, and could not, at that time, 
but admire him for his great intelligenceaud goocThu- 
mor, has often remarked to the writer^Bb notice, that 
he could never tell whether Steve— ua *d famil- 
iarly to call him — most delighted iu recounting his in 
iquitous or his benevolent acts. 

But, after a long course of licentiousness, tascalifr. 
and goodness, a change, su^wor other et me oBt 
the spirit of Stephen's dj^^^Be “ took up the bus* 
ness of being a respectat^^^^F* and well anl honor- 
ably did he follow that bu^^Bv as the many friends — 
enemies he had none — who were long his neighbors, 
will «all cheerfully testify. He resided, for maay years 
in Shipton, Lower Canada, on the banks of dku^le 
river St. Francis, where he married, at the^l^^k- 
bout sixty, a charming black-eyed girl ofnint^B, 
who, in about twelvemonth after the knot was tied, 
presented her aged but loved and loving loid with as 
fine and healthy a female babv as ever filled a father’s 
heart with joy. He sppported himself and little faulty 
Cor several years, by receiving and educating, at his re- 
sidence* young lads, the sons of wealthy gentlemen of 
Montreal, Three Rivers, Quetysc, and other places. — 
Theseyoung lads looked up to their aged tutor- — who 
had an exceedingly happy tact of imparting knowledge 
to his pvpils — as to a kind father, and, at the expiration 
of their rtudies, quitted his pleasant dwelling with the 
utmost itgret. Although the morning and noon of his 
life was chudy and forbidding, the evening was blame- 
less and ptaceful. Reformation never got hold of a 
harder customer than when she took Stephen Burrengh* 
in hand, ani never did she perform her work more 
completely aid effectually. His many virtues will ever 
be remembered with feelings ot pleasure by those 
who knew kim well, during the best, though far 
too small portion, of his long li (%.— Boston Tran- 
script. 

k SISTER’S LOVE. 

There is no parer feeling kindled upon the altar of 
human affections, than a sister’s pure, uncontaminated 
love for her brother. It is unlike all other affections 
so disconnected with selfish sensuality; so feminine iq 
its developement; so dignified, and yet with all, so fond, 
so devoted. Nothing can alter it — nothing cau sup- 
press it. The world may revolve, and i s revolutions 
effect changes in the foitune9, in the character, and in 
the disposition of the brother, yet if he wants, whose 
hand will so speedily stretch out as that of his sister? 
and if his character is so maligned, whose voice will so 
readily swell as his advocate? Next to a mother’s un- 
quenchable love, a sister’s is pre-eminertt. It rescs so 
exclusively on the ties of consanguinity for its susten- 
ance, it is wholly divested of passion, and springs from 
such a deep recess in thehuman bosom, that when a 
sister once fondly and deeply regards her brother, that 
affection is blended with her existence. In all the an- 
nals of crime, it is considered something anomalous 
to find the hand of a sister raised in anger against her 
brother, or her heart nurturing the seeds >f hatred, en- 


vy, or revenge, in regard to that brother. In al^ affec- 
tions of woman there is a devotedness which cannot!* 
properly appreciated by man. In those regards where 
the passions are not all necessary in increasing the 
strength of the affections, ifiore sincere truth ‘and 
pure feeling may be expected, than in such as are de- 
pendent upon each other for their duration as well m 
their felicities. A sister’s love in this respect is pecu- 
liarly remarkable. There is no selfish gratification in 
its outpourings, it lives from the natural impulse, and 
persona) charms are not in the slightest degree neces- 
sary to its birth or duration. 


Advantage of Scandal . — If a man wants popularity 
and friends they can most readily be obtained in thin 
country by suffering himself to be 3cand«ligpd. Caleb 
Clambake gives the following humorous and natural 
account of the popularity of Deacon Jones: 

As for the abusin’, it does a man nation sight o’good. 
It fixes his flint the right way. The more you abuse 
a man providin’ he dont turn right around and abuse 
you, the better it is^for him. People are apt to exam- 
ine, and if a man’s b*ad, and you say he’s a little worseV, 
their sympathy getsriz, and they'vote for him. Why 
when deacon Jones wanted to go to the legislatur*, he 
guv Sal Slocum (and she was a whole team in the slan^ 
erin’ line,) ten dollars to go around and call him names!. 
She arned her money tew, mind I tell you. WeH 
people had never hearn about him. Some folks said 
it was tarnal8hame that sich an old git-out should ab- 
use an honest man, and he oughter be sustained — and 
they voted for him. Others sed he must be a man of 
consequence, or his enemies would’nt find out sicb 
means to blaggard him, and they voted for him. And 
the Deacon’s private friends, without distinction off 
paity, got riled at bearin’ him slandered about io this 
way, and they woted for him Alwit’em all, he got ana- 
mazinMot o'vares, and was elected jest as slick as a whit- 
tle. ^ter the ’lection some people come to him aod 
said he had^t oughter stand old Sail’s lies, and he’d 
bettgjr — noA was elected, have her up before the 
for liWIlin’. The Deacon had like to snicker 
rite out, hut he put on along face, and talked away 
a spell atflp his impernable honesty, that only shone 
brighter for such tubbin’, and talked of that kind until 
every body left him, convinced he was the mostsuflei- 
in’ patriot in all patur.” 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Women of fashion starve their happiness to feed 
their vanity, and their love to feed thqir pride. 

Among the addresses presented upon the accession dff 
James the First, was one from the ancient town off 
Shrewsbury, wishing His Majesty might reign as long 
as the sun, moon and stars endured. w “Faith, mon, H 
said the king to the person who presented it, “if I do* 
my son must reign by candle light. 

There is nothing which so keenly wounds a little ‘ 
mind, as to witness the objects of its jealousy calmly , 
pursuing their own concerns, without the least notice 
of its puny vaporings. v 

Forty weddings were recently consummated in one 
week, in one of the counties of north Mississippi.—* 
Heavy pecuniary embanassments it is believed drove 
them to this last aet of desperation. 

Too bad. The editor of the Centerville (Pa.) Times 
is an unfortunate fellow, and deserves the sympathy 
of the editorial brotherhood of the country. Soma 
unfeeling wretch entered his cellar a short time sincq, 
drank up all his cider, and pocketed all his pigs’s heat! 
and feet. 

Gammon.^ An exchange paper says a pedlar sotil to 
a pious old women, for four round silver dollars, a larM 
quarto labelled “Scott’s family bible, ornamented wifffe' 
cuts, or no sale.” The next morning the good bid soul' * 
carefully rubbed her spectacles, and opened a back- 
gammon board. 

A Gentleman was inquiring for a young lady of bill 
acquaintance. “She is dead,” very gravely replied tlfe 
person to whom he addressed his inquiries. “ Good 
God !” I never heard of it — what was her diseasel”— 
“Vanity,” returned the other; “she buried herself alive * . 
in tjfearrtis of an old fellow of se enty, with a fortune^ \ 
ia order to have the satisfaction of a gilded tomb.’ 1 . ; / 
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POPULAR TALES. 

, STORIES OF IRISH PEASANTRY. 

«Y MHS.S. C. HALL. 

4 *^fia4 qoI hifh thiofs : but condescend to men of low ttste.” 

St, Paul. 

m IT’S ONLY A DROP. 1 ' 

Il-p was a cold winter’s night, aod though the cottage 
where Ellen and Michael, the two surviving children 
yf old Ben Murphy, lived, was always neat and com 
fbrtahle, still, there was a cloud over the brow of both 
brother and sister, as they sat before the cheerful fire ; 
it had obvHusly been spread not by anger, but by 
borrow. The silence had continued long, though it was 
uot bitter. At last Michael drew away from his sis- 
ter’s eyes the checked apron she had applied to them, 
and taking her hand affectionately within his own, 
said, 14 It isn’t for my own sake, though the Lord 
knows I shall be lonesome enough the long winter 
uights and the long summer days without your wise 
saying, and your sweet song, and your merry laugh, 
that I canoo well remember— ay, since the time when 
oiir poor mother used to seat us on the new rick, and 
{hep, in the innocent pride of her heart, call our father 
,t0 look at us, aod preach to us against being conceited 
the very time site wa9 making U9 proud its peacocks 
pf calling us her blossoms of beauty, and her heart’s; 
blood, And her king aod queen.*' 

•' **Gpd and the blessed virgin make her bed in heaven 
tow and for ever more, amen,” said Ellen, at the same 
Time drawing out her beads, and repeating an ave with 
Toconceivabls rapidity. “ Ah, Mike,” she added “that 
vat# the mother and tho father too, full of grace and god- 
linbis.” 

* 44 True for ye. Ellen ; but that's not what Pmafther 
Jiow, as you well know, youjblushing little rog W>f the 
Vorld ; and sorra a word I’ll say agajtet it in the 
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end, though it’s lonesome I’ll be 
’stone, with no one .to keep me company hjVthe 
\>uld black cat, that can’t see, let alone heagtohe cray- 
thttr*” * W 

* “Now,” said Ellen, wiping her eyes, and smiling her 
own bright smile, 4i la?e off; ye* re just like all the men, 
purtending to one thing, whin ye mane another; 
there’s a dale of desate about them — all— every one of 
them— and so my mother often said. Now you’d bet- 
ter hive done, or maybe I’ll say something that will 
bring, if not the color to your brown cheek, a dale 
jipore warmth to yer warm heart, than would he con- 
yanient, just by the mention of one Mary — Mary ! what 
party name Mary it is, isn’t it? — it’s a common name 
<tQO> and yet you like it none the worse for that, 
you mind the ould rhyme 7 , 

‘Mary. Mary quite contrary !* 

Well, I’m not goipg to say she is contrary — I’m 
Whe *3 hny thing but that to you, any way, brother Mike. 
^Obn’t you sit still and don’t be pulling the hairs out of 
Pusheen cat’s tail, it isn’t many there’s in it : and I d 
thank you not to unravel the beautiful English cotton 
’Stocking I’m knitting ; leave off your tricks, or I’ll 
make common talk of it, I will, and be more than even 
with you, my fine fellow ! Indeed, poor ould Pusheen, 
>he continued, addressing the cat with great gravity 
f **nevev heed what he says to you ; he has no notion 
*tb make Uft* either head or tail to the bouse, not he 
f he wontretf you be without a misthress to give you 
•yersupormilk.orjer bit of sop ; He wont let you be 
lonesome my poor puss; he’s glad enough to swop an 
Ellen for a Mary, so he is : but that's a sacret, avour 
ue^n; don’t tell it to any one.” 

( “4ny thing for your happiness,” replied the bro- 
iler, somewhat snlklily ; 44 but your bachelor has a 
1 worse fault than ever I had, notwithstanding all the 
fecturing you kept on to me ; he has turned for the 
drop, i£Hen ; you know he has.” 

44 How spitefully you said that !” replied Ellen ; and 
it isn’t generous to spake of it when he’s not here to 

IA(en<rtdhiMf.” 

* 4 Yohll Wot let a word go against him,” said Mi 

•Wo," djib '&id f 44 1 wilt never let ill be spoken of an 
Urgent frlekl I know he has a turn for the drop, hut 
TH cur* Win.” 

‘ After heS married,” observed Michael not very 
jgood oaturedly 


No,” she answered 44 before. I think a gill's 
chance ofhappiness is not worth much who trusts to 
after marriage reformation. 7 wait. Didn* I reform 
you. Mike, of the shockin' habit you had of putting 
every thing off to the last 7 and after reforming a bro- 
ther, who knows what I may do with a lover ! Do 
you think that Larry's heart is harder than yours Mike? 
Look what fine vegetables we have in our'garden now, 
all planted by your own hands whenyou come home 
from work-planted during the very time which yon 
used to spend in leaning against the door cheek, 
or smoking your pipe, or sleeping over the fire ; 
look at the money you got from tho Agricultural* So- 
ciety.” 

44 That’s yours, Ellen,” said the generous-hearted 
Mike ; 14 I’ll never touch a penny of; hut for you 1 
never should have had it ; 1*11 never touch it.” 

You never shall,” she answered; 44 I've laid it 
every penny out. so that when the young bride comes 
home, she ll hare such a house of comforts as are not 
to be found in the parish — white table-cloths for Sun- 
day, a little store of tay andsu »ar, soap, candles, starch, 
everything good, and plenty ofit. 

44 ’My own dear generous sister,” exclaimed the 
young man. 

44 1 shall ever be your sister,” she replied. 44 and hers 
too. She’s a good colleen , and worthy my own Mike, 
and that’s more than I would say to ’ere * another in 
the parish. I wasn’t in earnest when 1 said you’d be 
fMglad to get rJMyne ; so put the pouch, every bit of it 
Kffyer hitrd^^hce. And hush f— whist ! will ye ! 
there’s the sound of Larry's footsteps in the bawn — 
hand methe needles, Mike ” She braided back her 
both hands, arranged the red ribbon, that con- 
[ftxuri mce, inJ^Htle glass that hung upon a 
the dresser, composing her arch 

laughing features in^^^Bression of great gravity, 
sat down, and applied n^pTwith singular industry to 
tike up :he stitches her brother had dropped, and put 
on a l^ck of right maidenly auonishment when the 
ed, and Larry’s good-humored face entered 
salutation of 4 * God save all here!” He pop- 
Ts head in first, and. after gazing round, presented 
his goodly i ersnnto their view ; and a pleasant view 
it was, for he was of genuine Irish bearing and beau- 
tj*— frank, and manly, and fearless-looking. Ellen, 
t£e wicked one. looked up with well-feigned astonish- 
ment, and exclaimed. 44 Oh* Larry, is it you, and who 
would have thought of seeing you this blessed oigkt*— 
ye’re lucky — just in tinpe for a bit of supper afther 
your walk across the moor. I cannot think whrt in the 
world makes you walk over that moor so often * you’ll 
get wet feet, and yer mother ’ill be forced to nirseyou. 
Of all the wilks in the couniy, the walk across the 
moor’s the dreariest, and yet ye’re always grtimg it ! 

I wonder you havn’t better sense; ye're not such a 
hi ken nov.” 

4 * Well,” interrupted Mike, 44 it’s the vomen that 
bates the world for desaving. Sure sh* heard yer 
step when nobody else could: its echo struck on her 
heart Larry— let her deny if; she’ll maki a shove off if 
she can; she’ll twist you, and twirl you, And turn you 
about, so that you wont know whether it’s on your 
head or your heels ye’re standing. Shell tossicate yer 
brains in no time, and be as composed herself as a dove 
on her nest in a storm. But ask fcer, Larry, the 
straightforward question whether she Heard you or not 
She’ll tel! no lie— ehe never does.” 

Ellen shook her head at her brother and laughed. — 
And immediately after the happy trio sat down to a 
Cheeifa supper. 

Larry was * good tradesman, blythe and 44 well to 
do,” iu the world ; and bad it not been for the one great 
fault— an inclination to take the 44 least taste in life 
more” when he had already taken quite enough — there 
could not hare been found a better match for good 
excellent El.en Murphy, in the whole kingdom of Ire 
land. Wher supper was finished, the everlasting whisky 
bottle wai produced, and Ellen resumed her knit- 
nog. After a time, Larry pressed his suit to Mi 
chael for the industrious hand of his sister, thinking 
doubtless, with the natural self con»*eii o'* all mankind, 
that he waspeifeetly secure wkh Ellen; but though 
Ellen loved like all my lair country women, t veil* she 
loved, I am sorry to say, unlike the *eoeraliry of my 
fair countrywomen, tensely, and reminded her lover 
that the had seen him intoxicated at the Igst lair 
Rathcoolin. 


44 Dear Ellen !” he exclaimed, 44 it was ‘only a drop,’ 
the least taste in life that overcame me. It overtook 
me unknowst, quite against my will.” 

41 Who poured it down yer throat ?” 

4 Who poured it down my throat is it ? why myself, 
to be sure ; but are you going to put me to a three 
months’ penance for that ?” 

4 Larry, will you listen to me, and remember that 
the man I marry must be converted before we staud be- 
fore the priest. I have no faith whatever in conversa-* 
tiors after”— — 

4> Oh Ellen !” interrupted her lover. 

‘ It’s no use oh Ellening me.” she answered quickly; 
Eve made my resolution and I’ll stick to it. 

44 She’sas obstinate as ten women !” said her brother 
44 There’s no use in attempting to contradict her; she 
always has had her own way.” 

44 It’s very cruel of you, Ellen, not to listen to 
reason. I tell you a tablespoouful will often upset 
me.” 

If you know that Larry, why do you take the table 
spvonful ?” 

Larry could not reply to this question.- He could 
ony plead that the drop got the better of him; and the 
Leaptation , and the ovcrcomingnets of the thing, and it 
waB very hard to be at him so about a trifle. 

* I can never think a thing a trifle,” she observed, 
“that makes you so unlike yourself ; I should wish to 
respect you always, Larry, and in my heart I believe 
no \yoman ever could respect a drunkard. I don’t want 
to make you angry ; God forbid you should ever be 
on>, and I know you are not one yet; but sin grows 
mighty strong upon us without our knowledge. And 
nomatter what indulgence leads to bad ; we’ve a right 
to think any thing that doer lead to it sinful in the pros- 
per, if not at the present.” 

4 You’d have made a fina priest, Ellen,” said the 
young man, determined if he 4 could not reason, to 
laigh her out of her resolve. 

44 I don’t think,” she replied, archly, 44 If I was a 
pnest that either of you would have liked to come to 
me to confession. 

“But Ellen, dear Ellen, sure it’s not in positive 
diwnright earnest you are ; you can’t think of putting 
ire off on account of that unlucky drop the least taste 
h life I took at the fair. You could not find it in your 
heart. Speak for me, Michael, speak for me. But I 
see it’s joking you are. Why. Leut ’ll br. on us io bo 
time, and then we must wait Easter— it’s easy talk- 
nig ” 

44 Larry interrupted Ellen, 4<> not talk yourself into 
a passion : it will do no good } none in the world. — 
I am sure you love, and I confess before my bro- 
ther, it will be the delight of my heart to return that 
love, and make myself worthy of you, if you will only 
break yourself off that one habit, which you qualify to 
your own undoing, by fancying, because the least taste 
in life makes you what you ought not to be, that you 
may still take it.” 

44 I’ll take an oath against the whisky, if that will 
plase ye, till Christmas.” 

44 And when Christmas comes, get twice as tipsy as 
ever, with joy to think yer oath is out— no !” 

I’ll sware any thing you plase.” 

I don’t want you tosware at all; there is no use 
in a man taking an oath be is anxious to have a 
chance of breaking. I want your reason to bacon- 
vinced.” 

My darling Ellen, all the reason I ever had in my 
life is convinced.” 

Prove it by abstaining from taking even a drop, even 
the least drop in life, if that drop can make you ashana 
ed to look your poor Ellen in he face.” 

44 I’ll give it up altogether.” 

44 1 hope you will one of these days, from a convic- 
tion that it is really bad in every way ; but not tro*i 
cowardice, not because you darn’t trust yourself.” 

44 Ellen, I’m sure ye’ve some English blood in yer 
veins, ye’re such a reasoner. Irish women don’t .often 
throw a boy, off because of a drop, Obey d I ir*s not 
many marriage dues his Reverence would have winter 
or summer." 

4 * Lioteu to me Larry, and be’-evc that though I 
spake this way, 1 regard you truly ; and if I d d not, 
I’d not take the trouble to teit >u*i mind.” 

44 Like Mick Brady’s wife, who, whenever she 
of, thrashed him, cried over the blows, and said they 
‘ all for his good,” observed her brother slily 
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“ Nonsense !— listen to tnc, I say, and 1*11 ( tell you 
why l am so resolute. • I' is many a long day since, 
go fug to school, I used to meet— Michael minds her, 
loo, I'm sore— an old bent woman; they used to cal! 
lier the Witch of Ballaghton. Stacy was, as I have 
said, very old entirely, withered and white headed, 
bent nearly doable, with age, and she used to be evei 
and always muddling about the streams and ditches 
gathering herbs and plants, the girls said to work 
charms with ; and at first they used to watch, rather 
far off, and if they thought they had a good chance 
of escaping her tongue and the stones she flung at 
them, they’d call her an ill name or two, and soms 
limes, old as she was, she’d make aspring at them side- 
ways like a crab, and howl, and hoot, and scream, aul 
then they’d be off like a flock of pigeons from a hawk, 
and she’d go on disturbing the green-coated waters 
with her crooked stick, and muttering words which 
none, if they heard, could understand. Stacy had 
been a welLtared woman, and knew a dale more than 
any of us ; when not tormented by the chiloren, she 
was mighty wellj-poken, aud the gentry thought a 
dale about her iwlre than she did about them ; for 
ulie’d say there wasn’t one in the country fit to tie her 
shoe, and tell them so, too, ifthey’d call her any thing 
but Lady Stacy* which,the rale gentry of the place til 
humoured her in ; but the upstarts, who think every 
civil word to an inferior is a pulling down of their own 
dignity, would turn up their noses as they passed her, 
and maybe she didn't bless them for it. 

One day M ike had gone home before me, and con- 
ing cfswn the back bohreen, who should I see moving 
along it but Lady Stacy ; and no she came muttering 
aud mumbling to herself till she got near me, and as 
she did, I heard piaster Nixon (the dog man*)’s hound 
in full cry, and seeu him at her heels, and he over :he 
hedge eucouraging the baste to tear her to pieces — 
The dogsoon was up with her, and then she kept him 
off as well as she could with her crutch, cursing die 
entire time, and I was very frightened, but l darted 
to her side, and. with a wattle l pulled out of the helge 
did my best to keep him off her. 

Master Nixon cursed at me with all his heart., bit 1 
wasn't to be turned off that way. Stacy herself, hid 
about with her staff, but the ugly brute would hive 
finished her, only for me. I don't suppose Nixon meint 
that, but the dog was savage, and some men, like him, 
delight in cruelty. Well, J beat the dog off; and then 
1 had to help the poor fainting woman, for she was 
both faint and hurt. I didn’t much like bringing her 
here, for the people said she wasn't lucky ; however, 
she wanted help, and I gave it. When I got her on 
the floor, f I thought a drop of whisky would revive 
her, and, accordingly I offered her a glass. I shall 
never forget the venom with which she dashed it on 
fie ground. 

1 Do you wanfto poison me,’ she shouted, 4 afther 
saving my life,?’ When she came to herself a little, 
she made me sit down by her side, and fixing her 
large grey eyes upon my face, she kept rocking her 
body backwards and forwards while she spoke, as well 
as I can remember— what I’ll try to tell you -but I 
can’t tell it as she did — that wouldn’t be in nature. — 
4 Ellen,’ she said, and her eyes fixed in ray lace, * 1 
wasn’t always a poy lone creature, that every ruffian 
who walks the coi/ntry dare set his cur at. There was 
full and plenty in. my father's house when I was 
young, bur before I grew to womanly estate, its walls 
w^re bare and roofless. What made them so 1 — drink 
—whisky ! My fyther was in debt ; to kill thought, 
he tried to keep himselfso thaf he could not think ;#he 
wanted the courage of a man to look his danger and 
difficulty in the face, and overcome it ; for, Ellen mind 
my words, the man that will look debt aud danger 
steadily in the face, and resolve to overcome them, 
tan do so . He had not means, he said, to eduia e his 
children as became them : he grew not to have means 
to find them or iheir poor patient mother the proper 
accessaries of life, yet he found the means to keep the 
whisky cask flowing, and to answer the bailiffs’ knocks 
for admission by the loud roar ofdrunkenness, mad, as 
itwas wicked. They got in at last, in spite of the care 
taken to keep them out, andth^re was much fighting, 
ay, and blood spilt, but not ti» death ; and while the 
not was a-foot, and we were crying round the death 


•T x -gatherers were »• called tone time ago a l.xhui, fcecaoM the* 
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bed of -a dying mother, where was he ?*— they bad^ face was red; and when I laid my cheek close to her 
raised a ten gallon cask of whisky on the table in the j lips so as not to touch them, but to feel her breath, it 
parlor, and astride on it sat my father, flourishing the | was hot — very hot; she tossed hpr arms, and they were 
huge pewter funnelln one hand, and the black jack dry and burning. The measles were about the coun- 
streaming with whisky in the other; and amid the try, and I was frightened for my child. It was only 
fumes of hot punch that flowed over the room, and the , half a mile to the doctor’s; I knew every foot of the 
cries and oaths of the fighting drunken company, his road; and so leaving the door on the latch I resolved 

* to tell hihi how my darlint was, and thought I should 
be back before my husband’s return. Grass, you may 
be sure, didn’t grow under my feet, I ran with ail 
speed, and wasn’t kept long, the Doctor said — though 
it seemed long to me. The moon was down when I 
came home, though the night was fine. T he cabin 
we lived in was in a hollow; but when I was on the hill, 
and looked down where 1 knew it stood a dark mass, I 
thought I saw a white light fog comiug out of it; I rub- ' 
bed my eyes and darted forward as a wild bird flies to 
its nest when it hears the scream of the hawk in the 
heavens. When I reached the door, I qaw it #a 9 open; 
The fume cloud came out of it, sure enough, white 
and thick; blind with that and terror together, I rush- 
ed to my child's cradle. I found my way to that, in 
spite of the burning and the smothering. But Ellen, 
Ellen Murphy, my child, the rosy child whose breath 
had been hot on my cheek only a little while before, 
she was nothing but a cinder. Mad a 9 I felt I saw how 
itwas in a minute. The father had come home, as I 
expected, he had gone to the Cradle to look at his 
child, and dropped the cradle into tfye straw, and, una- 
ble to speak or stand, had fallen down and asleep' on 
the floor not two yards from my child. Oh, how I flew 
to the docior’s with what had been my baby; I tore 
across the country like a banshee; 1 laid ii in his arms; 
l told bimifhe didn't put life irv it, I'd destroy him and 
his house. He thought me mad; for there was no 
breath, either cold or hot coming from itn lips then. I 
couldn’t kiss it in death: there was nothing left of my 
child to kiss — think of that! I snatched it from where 
the doctor had laid it; I cursed him, for he looked wi|h 
disgust at my child. The whole night long F wan- 
dered in the woods of Newtownbarry With that burden 
at my heart.” 

“But her husband, her husband! inquired*Larry in 
accents of horror; “what become of him?— did she 
leave him in the burning without calling him to him- 
self? 

“No, answeted Ellen; 44 I asked her, £nd she told 
me that her shrieks she supposed roqsed him from the 
suffocation in which he must but for them hav • perish- 
el. He staggered out of the place, and was found 
soon after by the neighbors, and lived long after, but 
only to be a poor heart-broken man, for she was rrud 
for years through the country, and many a day after 
she told me that siory, my heart trembled like a wil- 
low leaf. ‘And now Ellen Murphy, she added, when 
the eud was come, do ye wonder I threw from yer hand 
as poison the glass ye offered me? And do you know- 
why l hate tould you what tares my heart to come 
over?— because I wish to save you who showed me 
kindness, from what 1 have gone through. Its the 
only good I can do ye, and, indeed, its long since I 
cared to do good. Never trust a drinking man; he 
has no guard on his words, and will say that of his 
nearest friend, that would destroy him soul and body- 
His breast is hot ast)ie breath of the plague; his tongue 
is a foolish, as well as a fiery serpent. Ellen, let no 
drunkard become yo u r lover, and dont trust to prom- 
ises; try them, prove them all, before you marry. 

‘•Ellen, thats enough, inteirupted Larry, “1 have 
heard enough— -the two proofs are enough without 
words. Now, heat me- W hat length of punishment am 
I to have? 1 wont say that, for Nell, theres a tear in 
your eye that says more than words. Look— HI make 


voice was heard swearing 44 he had lived like a king, and 
would die like a king !” ’ 

4 And your poor mother V I asked. 

4 Thank God, she died that night— she died before 
worse came ; she died on the bed that before her 
corpse was cold, wa9 dragged from under lier — 
through the strong drink — through the badnesss of him 
who ought to saved her; oat that he was a bad man 
either, when the whisky had no po werover him, but 
he could not bear his own reflections. And his end 
soon came. He didn’t die like a king; he got smothered,| 
in aditeh, where he fell ; he died, and was in the pres 
ence of God— how ? Oh, there are things that have 
had whisky as their beginning aud their end, that 
make me as mad as ever it made him! The man takes 
a drop, and forgets his starving family; the woraaq 
takes it, and forgets she is a mother and a wife. It’s 
the curse 6f Ireland— a bitterer, blacker, deeper curse 
than ever wa9 put on it by foreign power or hard-made 
laws!”’ 

God bless us!” was Larry's half-breathed ejacula- 

I only repeat ould Stacy's words,” said Ellen “you 
see I never forget them. ‘You might think, ’she conti- 
nued, ’that I had had warning enough to keep me 
from having any thing to say to those who war too 
fond of drink, and I thought I had; but, SDmehpw, 
Edward Lambert got round me with his swtet wwrds 
and I was lone and unprotected. I knew he had a 
little fondness for the drop ; but in him, youn£, hand- 
some, and gay -hearted, with bright eyes ’ an 1 sunny 
hair, it did not seem like the horrid thing which had 
made me shed no tears over my father's grave. Think 
of that, young girl : the drink dos’nt make a man a 
beast at first, but it will do so before it’s dme with 
him— it will do so before it’s done with him. I had 
enough power over Edward, and enough memory- of | 
the past, to make him swear against it except 
much at such and at such time, and for a whle he 
very particklar ; but one used to entice him, and 
otherusedto entice him, and lam not goug to 
but I might have managed him differently; I might 
have got him off it— gently, may bo ; but the pride got 
tiae better of me, and 1 thought or the line I came of. 
and how [ had married him who wasn’t my equal, and 
such nonsense, which always breeds disturbance be- 
twixt named people; and I used to rave, when may be, 
it woud have been wiser if I had reasoned. Any way 
things didn’t go smooth, not that he neglected his em- 
ployment: ho was industrious, and sorry enough when 
the fan!. was done; still he would come home often the 
worse f^r drink, and now that he’s dead and gone, and 
no finger is stretched t.» me but in scorn or hatred, 


so 

was 

an 
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think may be I might have done better; but, God de- 
fend me, the last was hard to bear. 4 

“Oh, boys!” said Klltn, **lfyou had only heard her 
voice when she said tha\ and seen her face, poor ould 
Lady Stacy, no wonder she hated the drop, no wonder 
he dashed down the whisky.” 
s ••You kept this mighty close, Ellen,” said Mike; “I 
never heard it before.” 

“I did not like coming over it,” the replied; “the 
last is hard to tel!.’ The girl turned pale while she 
«poke. and Lawrence gave her a cup of water/ “It 
must be told,” she s lid; "the death of her father proved 
the effects of deliberate drunkenness. What I have 
to say, shows what may happen from being even once 
unable to think or act. 

•I had one child,’ said Stacy, ‘one, a darlint, blue- 
eyed, laughing child. I never saw any so handsome, 
never knew any so good. She was almost three years 
ould, and he was fond of her— he said he was, but its 
a quere fondness that destroys what it oughr to save. 
It was the Pattern of Lady day, and well I knew that 


no promise — but you shall see; HI wait yer time name 
it; 1*11 stand the irial.“ * : 

And I*m happy to say, forthe honour and credit of 
the country; that Larry did stand tne trial — his resolve 
was fixed; he never so much as tasted whiskey from 
that time, and Ellen had the proud satisfaction of know- 
ing she had saved him from destruction. They were 
not, however, married till after Easier. I wish all Irish 


Edward would not return as he went; kesaid he would, maddens would follow Elleirs example. Woman could 
he almost swore he would, but the promise of a man do a gr^at deal to prove that “t/ie i e.isl taste in itfe" is a 
given to drink has io more s r mgth in it than a rope of great ns edoo much’— that “only a drop“is a temp- 
sand. 1 took sulky, and wool In t go; if I had. may be tation fa <tl if unresisted. 

it would not have ended so. The evening came on, v — ~ — : ; . 

and I thouglK*my baby breathed hard in her cradle, I Yeu ma ? w,n a fnend doln « bl,n H ******* bul » » 
took the candle and went over to took at her, her little, n,neca es uul o1 tKn - J ou * ,,, P robab, J loerhiai again 

| if y ou require him to do ypa one. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MARCH, 21 1840. 

St. John‘8 Day — the 24th June. — We are request* 
ed to say, that it is the iotentiou of the Brethren of 
Troy, te celebrate with becoming solemnity, the natal 
day of our patron saint. While noticing this subject* 
we would suggest to the various Lodges of the land, 
whether the appropriate observance of this day, would 
not be attended with beneficial effects. Notwith- 
standing the persecution we have gone through, from I 
our enemies, and the almost culpable apathy of ou r 
friends, we have every reason to believe, that there is 
a large number of our brethren, who aref not only will- 
ing, but extremely desirous of resuscitating their vari- 
ous Lodges, and again resuming their labors, and it ap 
pears to us, that no better opportunity can offer, than 
in the observance of the 24th. If one town has not 
strength enough to do honor to the day, let other 

unite with them, and thus united, the mimber can b s 

• e 

made respectable. Brethren in this "way, may b e 
brought back to renew their fellowship ; and thus the 
incipient steps will b». taken to our re-orgaoization. — 
Some of our most respected brethren appear to enter 
tain the opinion, that on a resumption of labor, oppos'r 
tion and persecution will again ensue. This, we think 
a mistake.' The opposition and persecution of former 
years, with some Ijttle exception in*the first stages of it, 
was entirely political, and the leaders of that warfare 
found to their cost, that although they were instrument* 
al in inflicting seriops injury to the Order, yet it proved 
a deadff upas to their schemes in that shape. Political 
Anti-masonry, therefore may be considered as dead » 
and no petty demagogue, would think of milking capi- 
tal out it at the present time, unless he was insane. — 
To those who are opposed to the Order from principle , 
it is our duty to convince them by “ our walk and con- 
duct,* 4 of their error, and in the neighborhood of such; 
the proper observance of the day, could not, and would 
not. give any cause of offence. Lockport, which was 
a prominent place in the “ infected district, n fully war- 
rants us in the premises we have assumed. Masonry 
never stood higher in the public estimation, both as re- 
gards respectability and numbers, than in that and 
other places we might name. 

We throw out these suggestions to our brethren* 
and we hope they will meet with their approbation by 
effort. If the principles of our time-honored Order, 
are worth cherishing, let it not be said, that we are ei- 
ther afraid or ashamed to proclaim them. Let the 
24th of June, 1840, be a Masonic Jubilee — an era| 
from which, as masons, in this State, particularly, we 
may have the same reason to tejoice, as did the cap- 
tives of ancient times, when the cry was — “ who a- 
mong you will go up to the building of the temple of 
the house of the Lord.** 

Steam Boat Rochester. — This elegant and popu- 
lar boat has again commenced her regular trips, be- 
tween this place and New-York. During the past 
season, the Rochester has been thoroughly overhauled, 
painted anew, and her cabins are furnished with furni- 
^ure of the most costly kind. In addition to her ac- 
commodations of the past season, she has been furnish- 
ed with a large number of state rooms on her promen- 
ade deck. The Rochester, may now be considered 
the crack boat of the river, both as regards speed and 
elegance, and while she continues under the command 
of her gentlemanly and experienced commander, Capt. 
St. John, and his assistant Mr. Houghton, cannot fail 
of winning the “ golden opinions,*’ of the • public at 
arge. ‘ 


On Wednesday last the Rochester visited Troy, with 
a large party of gentlemen and ladies, with an excellent 
band oftpusic. The party, after enjoying themselves 
for an hour or two with their Trojan friends, return- 
ed highly delighted with their visit, and the courte- 
ous attention paid to them by the Officers of the 
boat. 


“Improving the breed of Horses.** — For the 
first time in life, we followed some 20,000 people on Sa- 
turday li£t to see an * improvement jti the breed of hor 
ses,’ by two men running two noble aoimals for two- 
hundred dollars a side on the Troy road. This match 
was made between Gen. Dunham on one side, and Mr. 

1 1. B. Briggs, onxhe other. The Horses were to trot 
18 miles without stopping, the best out, winning: Gen. 
D*s horse to go in a sulkey ; Mr. B*s horse, with 3 
waggon, and to carry hvo men, to weigh 365 pounds, 
or its equivalent. Much betting took place (the usual 
accompaniment in “ improving the breed of horees,** 
at the expense ofthe“breed“ of men) on Mr. B‘s 
horse, who appeared to be the favorite. However, the 
knoimngones were at fault, this time. Gen. D*s horse, 
won the race, by several rods. The time was 58 min- 
utes 10 seconds, quicker time than probably can be 
found on record, for such a distance. Some estimate 
maybe formed of the number of people present, from 
the fact, that from the Patronn‘s to the turning point, 
four mile*, either side of road presented one mass of 
heads. 

To ourfair readers we particularly recommend for 
t^ieir perusal, the excellent tale, under the usual head. 
It affords a moral, that may affords a useful hint for 
after life. 


Law Reform Meeting. — A meeting of citizens has 
been held wcently at Lockport, for the pupose of try- 
ing to made some reformation , not among the lawyers, 
but the/otr. The proceedings of the meeting embody 
a great deal of good sense; but it wont all do. The 
lawyers get into the legislature, and then they made 
t helawsto suit themselves, and they would be great 
dunces if they didn*t. 


Legislature . — On Monday, in the Senace, the 
Hop. Luther Bradish, President of the Senste hav- 
ing recovered from his indisposition resumed his seat. 
Col Young, from the Select Committee to which 
was refered the pet itions on the subject of the repeal 
of the excise law presented a written report on that 
subject, which he read. The report states that the 
conclusion the committee has come to is, that statuto- 
ry provi8iois would not further the cause of temper- 
ance. Twenty times the usual number of this report 
were ordered printed. 


A Soldier in Trouble . — In the Boston Municipal 
Court, on Saturday last, Ransorq Clark who so wond- 
erfully escaped, ater being shot through the body in 
different parts, anJ left for dead by the Indians, at the 
masssacre of Major Dade’s detachment in Florida, in 
1836, was tried and convicted for passing a counterfeit 
three dollar bill, purporting to be on the Fulton Bank 
ofthtecitv. The jury, however, accompanied their 
virdict with a„rfcomendationto mercy. 


(U^MadameD’A-LBAT, (better known to the litera- 
ry world as M'issBurnky) the authoress of “ Evelina” 
and Cecilia, dieii in London on tho 5th of January, 
in the 88th year of hei age. 


Female Heroism — While two small children, a son 
aid daughter of Paul Ellis jr. o«3outh Dedham Mass, 
were picking cranberries together on Tuesday last, 
bfth fell into the water. A woman in the neighbor- 
hood seeing or hearing them, hastened to the eppt by 
wading into the water up to her neck, succeeded in 
rescuing the boy, but the girl was drowned before she 
could be rescued. 


White Slavery . — The editor of the St. Louis Re- 
publican says, that a few days ago he saw a white 
rmn in that city taken away as a vagrant and publicly 
sold to the keeper of a livery stable for the sum ot’ 
one dollar. This sale took place under a law passed 
by tho Missouri legislature of 1835. 


Mr. Whitney gives his fourth ^vening’s entertain 
ment, on Wednesday evening next. Qur readers can 
not spend a little money to a more profitable account, 
than in hearing him. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

* 

A Juvenile Monster . — The following are some par- 
ticulars relating to the boy Herve, who has been arres- 
ted in Paris for the murder of his infant sister, last Au- 
gust. The little monster is nine years old>-The 
conmissary of polke, on a second interrogatory, elic- 
ited from the boy this confession: — My mother-in-law 
be?t me, and had no love for any one but ray sister. 
Wken she had another little girl, I saw that I should 
he still more hated by her, and I determined to kill my 
sister. I knew that alkali was a poison, but was sure 
that the apothecary would not sell much of it to a lit- 
tle boy like rpe. I went to the pharmacy at No. 22 
Rue Richeheu, where they gave me a small quantity.* 
I returned six successive days, and procured each, 
tinre as much more. Thinking I had enough, I took' 
an opportunity when alone with my little sistei, to make 
her swallow it by opening her mouth. I don’t know 
wtether she swallowed it all, or whether she threw 
sone of it up in crying. I then took a large pin ami 
foiced it into her ear, which I covered with her cap. 
She died almost immediately afterwards.’ The com- 
missary, horror-struck by the cool and unconcerned 
manner in which this frightful recital was made, repre- 
sented that he had not bettered his condition by the act. 
He replied with great quickness — *Oh I did not intend 
to kill only my youngest sister; I should have easily 
got rid of the eldest and would have poisoned my mo- 
ther-in-law if I could have obtained poison enough.’ ' 
The boy ha9 been transfered to the hands ot Procur- 
eur du Roi, and the body of the infant is ordered to be 
aken up and examined. 


One's Mother .— Around thp idea of one’s mother the 
mind of man clings with fond affection. It is the, first 
dear thought stamped upon \ur infant hearts, when 
yet soft, capable of receiving the most profound im- 
pressions, and all after feelings are more or less high in 
comparison. * Our passions and our wilfulness may 
lead us far from the object of our filial love we may be- 
come wi(d, headstrong, and angry at her councils or 
opposition: but when death has stilled her monitary 
voice, and nothing but jalm memory remains to reca- 
pitulate her virtues and good deeds: affection, like a 
flower beaten to the ground by a rude storm raises up 
her head and smiles amidst her tears. Round that 
idea, as we have said, the mind clings with fond af- 
fection; and even when the earlier period of our loss 
forces memory to be silent, fancy takes the place of 
remembrance, and twines the image of our .departed 
parent with a garland of graces, and beauties, and vir- 
tues, which we doubt not that she possessed. 


An item of Wall street brokerage . — A counttyman 
brought $150 uncurrent money to the city, ninety days 
since, and had it discounted; an agent of the transac- 
tion has watched the operation; the same money has 
passed through seventeen hands since, and the broke- 
rage and discount has cost exactly $200 - thus a 
loss of $50 more than the principal has been sustain- 
ed. 
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A shocking result of carelessness in the use offire 

arms occured in St. Louis on the 29th ult. A. Mrs. 
McGilney had a pistol, which she supposed unloaded, 
and snapped it at a Mrs. Etnnis without producing any 
effect. She then snapped it at Richard Russel; the 
charge— for it was loaded— exploded the ball entering 
Russell’s left eye, penetrating through the socket into 
the brain, proceeding through that organ and making 
its exit at the backpart of the skull. Heath necessari- 
ly soon ensued. The unhappy woman becatae fran- 


tic. 


j Death from catimg poisonous roots . — We regret to 
state that on the 29th ult. a daughter of Mr. Kinne, 
aged 14 years, of Barrington in this county, died from 
eating poisonous root9. The circumstances of the 
case, as near as we can glean them from many flying | 
rumors in circulation, are these. During the inter- 
mission of school hours, a number of the scholars went 
into a neighboring wood to procure gentian and sweet 
Sicily roots to eat. Not being sufficiently acquainted 
with that kind of root, they mistook cicuta or poison 
hemlock, for it, of which they all eat freely. Near the 
dose of the school ia the afternoon, the one mentioned 
above sickeued and died in a short time. Soon after 8 
or 10 more of both sexes were thrown into horrible 
convulsions; but we are happy to learn that strong 
' hopes are entertained of the recovery of them all. 

[Penn Yau Democrat, 


Days of Old — Forty years ago— Literature ment 
learning and was supported by common sense, Relinea 
noosense had nq advocate, aqd was pretty generally kick- 
ed out of doors. 

Forty yedrs ago— there were but few merchants in 
the country — few insolvent debtors, and they rarely 
imprisoned for dept. 

Forty yeare ago— young ladies of the first respecta- 
bility learned music, but it was the humming of the 
spinning wheel, and learned the necessary steps of dan- 
cing in fallowing it. Their pianno forte was a loom, 
their parasol a broom, and their novels the Bible. 

Forty years ago — the young gentlemen hoed corn, 
chopped wood at the door, and wept to school in the 
winter to learn readihg, and writing,— and arithme- 
tic. 

Forty yekrs ago — there was no sueh thing as balls 
in the summer, and but few in the winter, except snow 
balls. 

Forty years ago— If a mechanic promised to do 
your work, you might depend on his word, it would be 
done. 

Forty years ago— when a mechanic finished his work, 
he was paid for it. 

Forty yeaFs ago — printers were paid, and terefore 
enabled to pay their depts. What a falling off. 


0 RATORY. 

Fourth evening’s entertainment,— New Selections.— 
Charles Whitney, Profe99or of elocution, res- 
pectfully announces to the citizens, of Albany, his 
fourth Lecture, with new recitations. On Wednesday 
evening , March 25tA,at 8 o’clock, at the Appollo sa- 
loon, No. 2 Greene, cor. State-st. Mr. Whitney will 
elucidate his delivery by new and original Diagrams. 

Part 1. 

Fourth act of the Merchant of Venice— Duke, Shy- 
lock, Bassanie, Antonio, Gratianoand Portia, 

Shakespear 

Ode on 1 the Power of Eloquence, Clarcy . 

King Lear’sTersonificatioh of the Tempest, Shakespear, 


We understand that Mr. Win. Odell, of the town of 
Clinton who threw his little son on the floor two or 
three weeks since, with such violence as to cause his 
death, died himself on Sunday the 1st inst. He had 
been partially deranged for some days, the effect it was 
supposed of religious excitement, imbibed at a pro- 
tacted meeting in his neighborhood . — Poughkeepsie 
Telegraph . 


Miserable Villians . — To young men in Illinois have 
been arrested for the murder of their cousin, waylay- ton, to Miss Amanda, youngest daughter of N. 


ing and killing him ip cold blood, while he was on his 
way to Indiana, for the purpose of fobbing him. The 
sum total of their plunder was thirty dollars ! They 
have confessed all. 

St. Augustine, March 6.— Indians . — The blood- 
hounds seem to be doing a good business. Informa- 
tion fro m Middle Flori ia st ates that two of the dogs 
followed up an Indian trail recently, and canght one 
Indian. They throttled him, threw him down, and 
secured him. The Indian, ,on< being relieved from 
his perilous situation, told the man who had charge 
of the dogs to&eep on and they would find more Indi- 
ans — which it is sard they did, and captured four more. 
This latter is not certain. That one Indian has been 
caught by means of dogs, is Jlrtain. 

Great Robbery . — The jewelry store ofS. C. Keyes, 
at Grand Gulf, was broken open a few' wee&s sii ce and 
lobbed of watches and jewelry to the value of 810,000. 
Two men, Cliuton ClarA* and Gould Mnrry, are sus- 
pected of being the perpetrators. 

A Giant of Giants .— -The Proprietor of Peale’s Mu- 
seum in New-York, has procured an engagement with 
a giant subject of King Leopold-. The man is between 
84 and 9 feet high, well proportioned, and of enormous 
strength. It iseaid that he dan raise' fro nor the floor 
three men of ordinary size hanging to each arm at the 
same time ; and on one occasion he threw a man- weigh- 
ing 170 pounds upon the roof of a two story house. 


On Thursday, 12th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, 
Mr. Chas. Gay, merchant, to Miss Elizabeth A. daugh- 
ter of Green Hall, esq. all of this city, 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. T. Seymour, 
Mr. George Topping, to Miss Maria Golden, all ofthis 
city. 

In Catskill, on the 8th inst., by the Rev. Joseph F. 
Philips, Caleb Croswell, editor of the Catskill Record- 
er, to Elizabeth Jane, only daughter of Horace Willard 
esq. all of that village. 

On the 11th inst., in Chariton, Saratoga co. by the 
Rev, John Clancey, Nathan H. Brown, esq. of Charl- 
* Hall, 


late of Southeast, Putnam co. 


Lynch Law .— On Saturday evening a couple of men 
were caught stealing a ham from the grocery of Mr. 
Udell, corner of Church and Walker streets. They 
were brought back and taken into the store, relieved 
of their plunder, and the choice given them of being 
taken to prison, or of settling the matter on the spot 
by taking twenty-five lashes with a cow skin. They 
preferred the latter to an incarceration in the tombs 
and afterwards at Blackwell's Island, and stripping off 
their coats each received their stipulated quota of 
stripes, with which weie laid on with a strong arm and 
good appetite, and they were then turned iato the street 
ter “go their way,”— N. Y. Sun 


2>ZfiD • 

In Penn Yan, on Friday morning last, Stephen Rice, 
Esq. aged 28 years. 

In Boston, on Sunday morning, 8th inst. of typhus 
fever, Mr. Edward Noyes, of the firm of Maynard & 
Noys, in the 32d year of his age. 

On Sunday, 15th inst, Frances Lucinda, youngest 
daughter of Daniel Adams. 

At Cairo, on the 1st inst., of the scarlet fever, Pink 
ney, youngest son of the Hon. Joseph Blanchard, in 
the 5tn year of his age. 

In thi9 city on Sunday, the 15th inst., Mrs. Ann 
Elizabeth, wife of William Todd, in the 29th year of] 
her age. 

On the 27th of January last, at her residence in the 
Champs Elysees, Paris, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Mi Hay, 
relict of the late George Hay, of Virginia, and daughter 
of the late James Monroe, Ex-President of the United 
States. 

In New Yew York, Sarah Benedict, wife of Martin 
Benedict, 40. Bernard Lamb, 40. James Smith* 
printer, 54. Catharine wife of Joseph G. Stanton, 38. 
John Fash, 65, Clarissa, daughter of D. C. Higgins, 
13 months. Caroline, daughter of Aaron Smith, 25 
Maitin Ward, 80. Charlotte Coeymans, 38. Susan, 
wife of Wm. Linthwaite, 31. Maria Matilda, daugh 
ter of Samuel Coles, I year. Ann O’Neil, 22. Saiah, 
wife of James Monilaws, 23. John F. Daoiel Lob- 
stein, M. D. 59. Charlotte, wife of William Fogal 
23. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MOHTfi. 


Grator Puff, 
Alexander's Feast, 

The Passions, 

Tke Power of, Fashion, 
Greece, - - 


PART II. 


Eulogiumon Antoinette, 
Hoosier Hyperbole, 


Moore . 
Dry den, 
Collins, 
Philips. 
Byron. 


Burke 

Prentiss 


PART III. 


THE MANNER OF THE FOLLOWING ORATORS. 

National Glory, .- - - - Cty 

Burr and Blannerherst, - Wirt 

Supposed Speech of John Adams, - - Webster 

Base attack on Eloquence, - Walpde 

Replication, - - Will 

The dying Speech ofRobert Emmett, Freedom’s last 
Champion in Ireland. 

SINGLE TICKETS. 

Admitting a Lady and Gentleman , 25 cents . Triple 
for two Ladies and a Gentleman , 50| cents. Family 81* 
Front seats cushioned and reserved for those who escort 
Ladies. , 


HJEW BOOKS— VV . C. LITTLE has received’ 

XnI Goodrich’s Pictorial Geography of the World, part* 7 and 
8, price 5s only. ’ 

Douce’s illustrations 'or Shakespeare and of ancient manners. 
The Northmen i n England. Discoveries, &c. 

Hayward’s Ne* England Gazetteer. 

The American Flower Garden Directory# 

The Spirit of ih e Woods, numeurous pishes. 

The complete Practical Farmei . 

Blake’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Sargent’s Temperance T alts, G vols. 

The Rejected Addresses, by the Smiths. 

Wheatley on the B<»ok of Common Prayer, 

The Comic Latin Grammer, plates. 

The English C mic Almanac, 184U. 

Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley . 

Oxford Tracts for the Times. 

Pictures of the French by themselves ’ 

Buxton on the Slave Trade. g| 

Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine for March. 

The Lady’s Book u«U Ladies’Companion. and the Philadelphia 1 
Ca.ket for March. 

Laudor’s Imaginary Conversations, 4 vols. 

Napier’s Hirto^y cjf the Peninsular War, 4 vols. 

Man toll’s Wonders of Geography, plates. % 

The Naturalist ’8 Library, nuroourous plates/*'* 

French Letter Paper, Fancy Note Papers, TFafera. Medallions 
Wax, &c 


Temple Encampmeat 
Temple R. A, Chapter, 
Mount Yemoa Lodge, 
Temple Lodge, 


Apoll 

Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Encampmeat, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

OHve Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Mount MoriShT 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Tray 

Troy 

Troy 

Lansingburg 
Bethany Get. 
LoekpertNia. 
Louisville, Ky. 


9d Friday. 

9d A 4th Tuesday 
1st A M Thursday 
1st A 3d Tuesday 
1st A 3d Tuesday 
*• ThescUy. 
Id Moan*/. 

1st A Sd Tuesday - 
lit Wednesday p. f. 

1st A 3d Saturday. ■ 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered load as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive sit becripi ions and monies on its account. ^ 

William Boardman, New York City. 

Tallmaga Fairchild, Coxs&ckie. » t r 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Tefi, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngbiirgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. VV oed, West Greenfield. * 

Ebenezcr Mix, Batavia. i 
Blanchard Powers, CowUville. 

James Cavauagh, Watertown. 

James M’Ka in, Lock p.»rt. 

Eft IW 1r A a M S* u. C. 

Philo w. Stock lug, Wheeling, Va. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 

Ie Publicised every Saturday by L, G. HOFPMAXg 
OPPOSITE THE EAGLE TAPS Rif, ALBANY. 

Tek«s —To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fi/lj 
Cents ayu&rt To subscribers who receive their papers 
i»y mail, Two Dollars* payable on the receipt of the 4ftb 
Number. No subscript ion received for less term 
ouc year; Back nuwbersat at all times furnished. 
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POETRY, 

F«r (be Ajurkan Muonic Register a ad Literary Co mp a n io n . 

LINES, 

Suggested on heating a lady quote the icords 
“ And what is love— ran empty soun d. 3 ' 

Lady, upon its mother’s knee 
Seest thou that infant fair, 

Enwreathing round its dimpled hands 
Her locks of raven hair. 

Its soft blue eye so sweetly raised 
Te the fond mother’s face, 

As though ’twere all the heaven it craved 
To rest in her embrace. 

And as its lips of coral hue 
To hers are warmly prest. 

And she feels the gentle th robbings 
Of its pure and guileless heart. 

Then lady ask the mother fond, 

And the one with flaxen hair, 

Whose lily arms entwine her neck, 

If love has lingered there. 

List ! the mother’s lips have parted^— 

What is it she would say 
Her eyes are filled— on her quivering lip 
The words have died away 

And the sweet infant heeds thee not, 

Save to turn its bright face to thee 
* And give thee a look with its dovelike eye. 

That would hid all doubting flee. 

And lady look again, dost see 
That youth in beauty’s pride, 

'Whispering words of tenderness 
To the bright one at his side. 

What is’t that calls the rosy blush 
To the fair maiden's cheek, 

And bids the flash of her dark eye 
A softened joy bespeak. 

And, tell me why the faithful wife 
O'er the wide world will roam, 

Uumm muring bear the ills oflife 
Whilst pleasures wait at home. 

To cross the dark and stormy deep, 

Ilerfiiends ofvhildhnnd leave. 

And place her fate confidingly 
With one who may deceive. 

’Tis love — ’tis holy love and ne’er 
Has heen a holier known. 

Save when the saviour of mankind 
Left his loved father’s thione. 

But gentle lady his dear love, 

Bv thee has ne’er been found. 

Else I would not have heard thee say 
That love’s* an empty sound. 

FLORA 

Albany, March, 1840. 

For tiv* Km-ncnn Mawnic Regis* er and l.it«**ary Companion. 

KARKF.RS MOUNTAIN. 

Car ina S b< harm County, 
Bleak Hill* Stern watcher o>r tho way 
ThAt wearv western Traveller tread*. 

Thy form of state and Ion It" d grey. 

Which thedntk hemlock's shade o’er spreads. 
Surmounts the hills that round thee lie, 

And seem a plain beneath thine eye. 

They seem a plain, while far below 
The real plain, half vet din mist. 

Which creeps along its surface sloif, 

Seems ,is a mii htv lake. I wist, 

■ Botnul by the Mohawk's silver thread 
And-Hodson sleejmig m his bed. 

They know Mice no*, w 1 o onlv yieytr 
Th\ c ' , ' r|i’'p sunim t. i: r :doi?» , 

AU! whocau know thee a:; l knew 


Whenjhy rich coppice was fhv root— 
When like thy rabbits, wild and free 
I joined thy squiirelsdn their glee. 

They know thee not; for an elysian mead. 
Lies in thy bosom like a laughing girl, 
Where happy herds in sacred shelter feed, 
And grape vines gracefully their tendrels curl, 
Thy forests and thy fields, are full of bliss, 
Thou art a giant full of gentleness. 

P. Jr. 


MORN . 


By Mrs . J. L. Gray , Easton , Pa 


Morn is the time to wake , 

The eyelids to unclose— 

Spring from the arms of sleep, and break 
The fetters of repose : 

Walk in the dewy dawn abroad. 

And hold sweet fellowship with God. 

Morn is tbe time to prat — 

How lovely and how meet 
To send our earliest thoughts away, 

Up to the mercy-seat ! 

Ambassadors for us, to claim 
" A blessing in our Master’s name. 

Morn is the time to sino — 

How charming ’fis to hear 
The mingling notes of nature ring 
In the delighted ear* 

And with that swelling anthem raise 
The soul’s fresh matin song of praiee 1 

Morn is the time to sow 
The seeds of heavenly truth, 

While balmy breezes softly blow 
Upon the soil of Youth ! 

And look to Thee, nor look’ in vaio. 

Our God, for sunshine and for rain. 

Morn is the time* to lovf. — 

As tendrils of the vine, 

The young affections fondly rove* 

And seek them where to twine! 

Around thvself, in thine embrace, 

Lord, let them find their resting place. 

Morn is the time to Shine, 

When skies are clear and blue— 
Reflect the rays of light divine, 

As morning dew-drops do : 

Like early stars, be early bright. 

And melt away like them in fight. 

Morn' is the time to Weep 
O’er morning hours misftpent— 

Alas ! how ofr from peaceful sleep, 

On folly madly bent. 

We’ve left the strait and narrow road, 
And wandered from our guardian God. 

Morn is the time to Think , 

While thoughts are fresh and free, 
Oflife. just balanced on the brinks 
Of dark eternity 1 

And ask our souls tf they are meet 
To stand before the judgment-seat ? 

Morn is the time to 7», 

Just at the dawn of day. 

When stars are fad'rfg in the sky, 

Th fade like them a wav — 

Bill lost in light more brilliant far 
Than ever merged the morning star. 

Morn is the time to risf.‘ 

The resurrection morn— 

Upst ringing to the glorious skies. 

On new-found pinions borne. 

To meet a Saviour’s smile divine— 

Be such ecstatic rising mine. 


From the Picayune 

A WERRY GRAVE EXHORTATION. 

I believe you is'nt married, Ned ? 

Yon dosen’t know the sveets, 

Vich vaits upon the appv state, 

Wh one in Mnrrinae meets? 

The hnssnm’s varm emotions, Ned, 

And the drops vithin the eyes. 

And the nice vashed things ; and the darned 
stockins, 

And all them tender ties? » 


You don’t know vat it is, Ned, 

Vhile lying in your bed ; 

To gaze on careful voinan’s form, 

Vhile the hreakfast things is spread ? 

Yen you don’t rant to get tip. Ned, 

’Cos the kiver feels so nice; 

And she says “von’t you av another cup, 
And this ere other slice?” 

Vhde the fire is burnin bright, Ned, 

And all unon the rh*ir s 

Your linen and verrlraw’rs. Ned, 

Ts a hanging tin “ to air ?” 

* I axes every hear Ned, 

Vot is’nt made of steel, 

Tf von ran sit hefore that fire, 

And not a varmingfeel? 

Oh, wetrv few indeed, Ned, 

Knows ven thev’re trulv appy, 

Vhenthe baby is fetched in, N?d, 

41 To kiss its lazv pappy”’ 

44 Yon itrle diney. pinrv. ting. 

Its mammv turn and eat her: 

Yon besseb babe, it was so thweet, 
Ittoodn’the no thweeter!” 

You dod a blessed angel you, 

It pulls its pappv’s ha>r: 

Take fingers out ofpnppv’s cup. 

Don't cry den. thweernsr — there! 

Oh fie 1 to spill all pnppv’s tea, 

You nnughtv, ducky, dory. 

You onev.doney, roguev poguey, 
Thweetest. thugar. thinry !” 

Oh. Ned. there is som«* minif*, ven > 
The sternest hearts vifl quiver; 

Just let a baby ver fe", 

Vhile vou'* beneath the fiver! 

Von little band vithin ver hair. 

The tothe* in vour cun ; 

Don't v t\ler if vp some'imes feels. 

As ve copld 44 eat 'em 

A SCOT’S LUVE S4NG. 

By (he Edrick Shepherd . 

Could this ill warld hae been contrived 
To stand without mischievous woman, 
How peacefn’ bodies w 'd hae lived, 
Released frae a’the ills sae common! 

But since it is the wnefn’ case 

That man maun hae this reazing mooy 
Why see a bewitching fare? 

— O had they no been made so bonny! 

I might bar wandered dale and wood. 

Brisk as the breeze that wl is'les o’er roe. 
As careless as the roe-dnr’s brood, 

As happy as ihe lands hefore ine; 

I hae screwed my vunefn* pegs.. 

And carolled mountain streams so 8«iy. 
Had we but wamir a’the Megs 
Wi’ glossy e’ep sae dark an •Wrlj. 

I saw the danger feared the dart. 

The smile, the air, an’ a’sae taking, 

Yet open !a : d my warp less heart. 

An* gat the wound that keeps me waking, 
My harp waves on thp willow green ; 

O’ wi I w teh rotes it hae nap ony, 

Sin’ e’er I «aw ’hat pnwkv queen. 

Sae sweet, sae wicked, an’ste bony! 
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„ For the America Masonic Krgi»t. r. 

The inaip design of all good associations, is the 
melioration of the condition of ijben. .Masonry claims 
this, and acknowledges no othdr purpose. Different 
institutions will of course have their particular minor 
objects, and their peculiar means of obtaining them; 
but they are fellow-laborers in the same wide field, and 
have all in view the same great purpose. And it is 
one. which affords ample scope for the exercise of all 
the benevolence that can be e$ciied by associations. 
The scenes of distress are so vjfrious, that all our re- 
sources cannot relieve them. Jme causes are so nu- 
merous aud so latent, thaf all the sagacity and 
power of man cannot search' them out and 
remove them. It seems to be a law of nature, that 
when humanity has done what can be done, some tears 
must still flow; some sorrows must wring the heart ; 
some evil must rankle in society, and poison its enjoy- 
ments. Vet it is most encouraging to the philanthro- 
pist that much may be done: that many sorrows may 
• be soothed ; and that much evil may be foreseen and 
prevented. 

Tl ' - 'i ,,,:.* ry is peaceful. It enter* not 

mto .ii n lilies and commotions, which disturb 
the world and chastise lankind. It goes not in the 
van to battle, but it follows, with “s kind sympathies, 
the dcsni.ii ions of the conflict, to adimniwtcr consola- 
tion and relief. Or it fingers around our homes to 

mitigate the anguish of the widow and the orphan. 

These masonry regards. with peculiar tenderness. And 
who would not, leave t)em an inheritance in the kind- 
ness and protection a' the institution? Mow grateful 
to them is the little tdiarity, which draws not after it 
the eyes of the wodd! Mow reviving the little stream 
which flows secretly in, to the relief of the heart, (hat 
is sinking in despondency. Here ifany where, we learn 
the luxury of doing good. 

We are associated upon the broadest principles of 
philanthrophy. We are bound to no dognpis, and link- 
ed to no parties, in philosophy or religion. We are 
neither of Plato or Aristotle or Apolos. But he knows 
nothing of masonry, who has not acknowledged the 
existence of, and offered his devotions to God." This 
is the basis and sustaining power of all society. As 
well might a city be built, without ground to hold and 
support it as society be made to unite and subsist, with- 
out the acknowledgement of a God and a Providence. 
Neither religion, nor the stale has any thing to fear, 
but much to hope from us. We inculcate loyalty to 
the state, as well as piety to God; justice to our neigh- 
bor. as well as peace and charity, and good will,, to 
mankind. Although masonry has much, that is pe- 
culiar to itself, it has also much, that is common with 
other institutions. It differs from other benevolent 
associations, less in the objects, it has in view, than in 
the means of obtaining them, less in . the subjects ofl 
instructions, than in the manner of instructing. Our 
ceremonies, which may seem to others little more 
than idle, have with us solemn and pertinent allusions. 
Our symbols and badges serve not nterelv to disrin 
gnish us as brethren of the same family, but also to 
force home upon our hearts the most salutaty moral 
fOistrin ton. 

We need not however, wosnd our institution by ex- 
travagant praises of it. Though we are not insensible 
to the favorable regards of men, and would be fa * from 
paving public opinion, we have other ami higher mo- 


tives for our efforts. Nor need we proclaim on the 
‘house top 5 our own attachment to the principles of 
masonry. That is sufficently demonstrated by the zeal 
with which its interests are prompted, by our volunta- 
ryattendance on its calls and its duties and by the in- 
creasing respectability and flourishing prospects of the 
order in our country. The world are incredulous and 
will never take our assertions for proofs. We -must 
convince them by our deportment, of the utility of our 
institution ; the character of which will always rise or 
fall, with the character of professing masons. Although 
much o( our exertion must remain forever unseen and 
unacknowledged, though not unfelt in the world, and 
we must be content to do good for goodness sake ; yet 
we can show ‘out minds and consciences divested of 
some of the vices and superfluities of life/ We can, 
‘in truth/ show some ‘brotherly love* promoted, and 
some relief afforded. We can practice prudence, tem- 
perance, fortitude, and justice. We can always have 
faith in God, hope in immortality, and charity for all 
mankind. We can always remember the plumb of 
moral rectitude, the square of virtue and the level of 
equality. We need never forget the sprig of cassia, 
that reminds us ot onr better and immortal part, which 
shall survive the grave. 

There is this institution left, into which the petty 
and fierce spirit of party in notitiw and religion can 
never enter. Though we differ in opinion on all these 
subjects; yea, though we be arrayed in the opposite 
ranks of conflicting armies; when the passions have 
done their worst, and the conflict is over; when our 
fluty is done to our neighbor, and to ourcountry ; we 
have then one to perform to a distressed worthy brother 
Surely, if there be a balm in Gilead; there is that in 
us which can thus make good to triumph over evil.— 
And we put it to you to say, whether your condition be 
high or low, rich or poor, if you feel the joy of your 
existence more, than in the overflowing of your hearts 
with brotherly love ; when you repair to that sacred 
retreat, where the poor man may for a time forget 
his poverty and dependence, the rich one must leave 
behind him his purse # and his pride, the prince 
must throw off his stars and his diadem, and all unite 
to promote objects of the most expanded Philanthro- 
py- 


and stormed till they have blowu themselves to piece* 
by their own fury, and men once more suffer Reason 
to become their guide. We only want more Masonic 
articles, and if the readers of your paper, follow the 
advice given in the article alluded to. above, there 
will be no lvantofthem. You have have ray best wish- 
es for your success. yours 

T.R.M. 


The great secret of Masonry. — A Lady, whose 
curiosity lil;e the rest of her sex, was very great ; was 
one day importuning her lover, (who was a mason, ^ 
to tell her the greatest secret of Masonry that he was 
acquainted with. “ Willyou promise not to ash me 
another question if I tell you ?” “yes that I will,” re- 
plied the fair one glad to purchase it so. “ Weil* you 
have promised, now listen,” the Lady bent forward to , 
catch every word, “the great secret of Masonry 'is* 
to know how to keep a secret !** The Lady questioner} . 
him no more. 


Mirch, 17th 1840. 


Sir. 

1 have received and read several numbers of the 
“ Masonic Register,” and l am very uuch pleased wirh 
it. 1 he dark clouds of prejudice and persecution arc 
lading rapidly away, and the sun of Masonry is risi no- 
more glorious than before. It’s fir* beams gild the 
ruins of the fallen Temple ; and .Ylaions, aroused from 
their sleep bv its cheerful light sehc their long ne- 
glected implements and begin the woik of rebuilding.— 
The st/jnes of Unity and Peace are wrought ; the ce- 
ment ol brotherly love is prepared and used ; the trmve 1 

of perseverance is at work ; and the fabric gradually 

rises higher and higher, standing firm on the foundation 
of Antiquity. 

The Editorial article in No. 28. under the head 
“ Masonic,” is most excellent. Let every brother 
read it over twice. The fact is, the Register is the 
very thing that is wanted; and if ptoperly supported 
and circulated throughout the United States will be 
f he means of restoring our ancient Institution to its 
loimer standi g. The cnemies of Masonry have-raved 


TMEPRINTER’S DEVIL. 

The name of this mysterious personage has tong 
been much bandied about hy Printers, greatly to theio 
own amusement, but frequently to the wonder of stn>- 
dry unintiated readers. At the request ofacorrespoi)- - 
dent who has desired an explanation of the term, wc 
have looked into the fact with some care and tho fol- 
lowing is the result of oar research: — 

“In the tenth year of this reign (1470) the first boo!| 
printed in France, was executed at Paris by UbricJq 
Gering. The art of printing, which has had so pow- 
erful an influence on the improvement of the human 
mind, and in the reformation of government, known.fo 
the Chinese in a rude though efficient mode upward* 
of a thousand years before, was re-discovered, itisgen- 
erally agree, by Laurentins Koster, a wealthy citizen 
of Harlem, in Holland, about i he year 1480. Lauren- 
tius, it is stated by an early writer on the discovery ct 
printing, when walking in a wood, picked up a small 
bough or a tree which had been broken of)' by the wind* 
He then sat down and amused himself hy cutting upon 
it some letters, and wrapped up in a piece of | aper the 
part which he had thus engraved. He afterwards fe)} 
asleep, and when he awoke ho perceived that the jxv- 
per, having been moistened by a shower of rain, had re- 
ceived an impression fiom the letters — which induce*! 
him fa pursue the accidental discovery, until he appli- 
ed it to printing. Laurentins however, proceeded no 
further than the use of wooden blocks, in ihemannerof 
stereotype. To this incipient mode an improvement 
was made by two brothers, named Gcnisfleiche, orGet- 
tumburg, Who had been in the employment ofLaurer>- 
rius, and after his death carried off part of his printing 
blocks to Meuta, in Germany, where they succeededln 
forming separate metal types, with engraved faces. Bui ; 
the ait w*s yet far from being completed. It seems to 
have heen brought nearly to its present state of perfec- 
tion by Peter Sc hoc ffer, of the latter city; who. in tTW* 
year 1456 casta fount of types from matrices «u mourn* 
previously cut with the several letters. With this i» 
vention, John Faustus, now his partner, but formeils 
his employer, was so mm-h pleased, that he gave m 
ingenious artist his on y daughter in marriage. 

• Iri the year 1460, Faustus [or Faust, as he is sotfa* 
times called| ant * his partner Schccffer, printed an m ■ 
tiOn of the Bible. This was a very expensive work^ 
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was five yean in the press. It‘ was this editioo, as some 
authors relate, of which Faustus carried a number of | 
copies to Paris; where he sold them* first for six hun- 
dred, then for five hundred crowns each: which where 
the prices commonly .given to the scribes, for very ele- 
gant copies of the scriptures. He afterwards, # by de- 
grees, reduced the price to thirty crowns. It is said 
that the purchasers were ignorant that these copies were 
printed; and'that it was the policy of Faustus to make 
them believe that they were written. They were an ex- 
act imitation of the best manuscripts, As he lowered 
his price, his sales increased, and people were astonish- 
ed at his producing copies as fast as they were wanted. 
When he reduced the price to thirty crowns, all Paris 
was amazed, both dn account of the uniformity and the 
quantify produced, it was believed that he had made a 
league with the devil, and he was accused of being, a 
magician. His lodgings were searched by the police, 
Several Bibles were found, and the red ink with which 
Illuminators had made the great capitals at the begin- 
ning of each chapter, wai prbnouncedto be his blood. 
-JTaustus fled, and escaped death, and from this circum- 
stance originated the story of the ‘Devil and Dr. F aus- 
iis .* — English Psper. . 


SKETCH OF TRAVEL- 

rpm dtt N«w JTo<t Mirror 

THE MODEL . 


BT J. EDWARD FREEMAN. 


A bright morning found .me ascending the Scala 
from the Piazza di Spagna, for the purpose of breath- 
ing the fresh air and making an early call at the studio 
of my friend. At the summit of the grand stairs, and 
ion the south side of the Piazza della Trinita de Monte , 
stands the house of Claude Lorraine. Here that great 
trtist resided when he produced those works which 
have made his name immortal. Under the simple 
portico of this cdso fam&o I sat down to rest. From 
. this spot the painter might seethe sun go down behind 
♦the dome of St Peter’s and from here he could look 
upon the eternal city with its fountains, obelisks, pal- 
ncee and churches, almost at his feet; while beyond 
■ the .walls, the Compagua stretched away until the blue 
-skfee, and darker, blue of the. village capped peaks, tra- 
ced the boundary line of the plain. How much mav 
<We owe to this happy location for the .classical, rich 
CcptOpeeitione. so lull of living light and warmth, of | 
Chi* extraordinary landscape painter, 
t 1 looked upon St. Angelo, and my recollection told 
mol bed eeen its picturesque reflection changed in 
, soam email points in more than one of Claude s pic- 
eursa. Many a palace, church and monument looked 
4 fapttiavtome, yet bearing different relation to the scen- 
ery. 1 had seen them somewhere, in such add ouch 
1 a ^imposition. Immediately in the foreground, adorn- 
t ing the tope of buildings, statuary and beautiful vases 

• eases to the level of his studio; while garden* made up- 

* eu the flat roofs enriched, his view with flowers and 

• the liveliest foliage. Broken column*, cas reliefs,, rera- 
i of antiquity, were about him entail sides. Ob- 
serve k inglorious creations, and you see how genius 

> has wrought those materials into books of poetry, and 
1 ravishing combinations of nature and art. My atten- 
tieii was fastened- upon the Pantheon, and roy mind 
was wandering from pictorial thoughts to still earlier 
' aasochuiooa than those belonging to Claude’s dwell- 

* iog, and I know not how long I might have lived a 
mong the events of Roman history, bad not my course 
of thought been disturbed by a mendicant who deraan- 

• dod, “something for the love of the Madonna." Start- 

* ing up, I threw a few coins into the cappeluccio of the 
» eyeless povera, and continued my way towards the old 

* palace ef the De Medici, reflecting upon the in- 
- cadent which forced qny mind from the contemplation 

• of a nation’s glory to its degradation/ 

1 entered the gardens belonging (o the F reach Acad- 
emy* An institution supported by the French govern- 
ment, and where .she sends her most promising young 
Artists to- further their studies at the shrine pf art. The 
grounds appertaining to this palace furnish one of the 
most agreeably retreats *t Rome. You ramble between 
* *wails ot flowers,” parterres of trimmed milage,, with 
fountains and vestiges of antiquity— bpre a mouldering 
eapital, there a part of a fluted shaft. Now a torso 
nearly buried in shrubbery is diseovejrcd jm y our palh; 


now a vase rises from among clustering leaves, which 
embrace its peaceful form, and harmonize* with the 
golden moss, with which time has , metfowed all 
things exposed to the air iir this deliciotfs clime. 

From the rear of the Accadenua Franchise, is seenr 
the villa Raffelo, once the residence of the dtvine pain- 
ter. The cypress trees and tjie pines which tower in 
the neighborhood enrich, many a back grotind of liis 
pictures. They are consonant with fofty, pure com- 
position, but belong not to the familiar andornamental j 
From the same spot that commands this view a picture j 
presents itself, the foreground of which is the line edi- 
fice with its Claudecopied carvings. Beyond, across 
the Tiber swells the Pantheon dome looking like some 
immense balloon ready to burst from the great church 
to that vault ef ultramarine above— the theme of poets 
and pf travellers inumerable. Mounting to the roof of | 
the academy, the eye sweeps over thb campagna, rest- 
ing upomthe rpiity hills, where sit shrouded in azure 
vapour, Albania, Tivoli and Frascati. Gazing upon 
the seatlike amphitheatre, with more minute research 
the wrecks of tonbe* temples, and all that remains sf| 
the monuments bom of the mother of empires, are 
9 een, desolate features, scattered upon a sublime 
waste. 

But, in my landscape sketching, I find I am making 
a late morning call at the studio of S— • — . Descen- 
ding from the panoramic view that promises again to 
imprison my thoughts with the past, suppose me at the 
door of one ef those many studios, which are in the 
vicinity of the Piazza del Popolo. 

Fortune favoured me for once; I found my sensitive 
friend absent and the door unlocked. I neyer could pre- 
vail upon him to show me certain pictures and sketches 
the backs of which excited ray strongest curiosity.— 

I was quick to profit by this favourable opportunity* 
Upon asmalltablo stood the pallet and pencils ready 
for painting. Upon the easel stood a cabinet-sized 
canvass. I was destined to get do farther in my search 
than this. My attention was seizedfoy the commence- j 
ment before me. From a mass of chalk outlines and 
dubious things, , which might betaken for clouds, 
smoke or angels, beamed forth a heed beautiftilly 
painted, fresh, vigorous, and us lovely as Iudia herself 
AU was too iadefiojte to make out the story er subject; 
but that face, the deep, deep black eyes, exquisite 
mouth, chin, nobly-defined nose, that teint so warm 
yet transparent. I gazed upon this reality among 
shadows, as it seemed, until, the Fornarina of Raphael 
I fancied it uady to speak. I was loss surprised than 
annoyed as (saw the bewitching vision move before my I 
eyes, in its pace, looking from between the legs of the 
easel, stood -the ^disconcerted artist. “Affo cam, I am 
sorry," exclaimed he, “ you have seen the sketeh ; I 
am heartily ashamed yon should see how little I can 
do without nature "before me. I despair ever getting 
through witji this composition, or doing justice to the 
headaione.’V 

is that face a dream of yours?" I demanded, 44 or, 
is there w ithin tlu walls of Rome a living Venus like 
that?" ‘ i- , 

‘Turning round as I spoke, the door opened, and the 
original entered. The resemblance could not be mis- 
taken. She advanced into the room with a soft Buono 
giqmo signori. * And thus I saw for the first time, “An- 
nirfla," or, as she was familiarly called , 41 La bclla Mo - 
dtlaS ■ 

The history of Annina is soon told. She was aUon- 
tadina, or peasant gitl. Her parents w ere poor, and 
rather than bee, they were, forced to avail themselves 
! of the surpassing beauty of their child'as a model.— 
While yet as. fount. Annina’s features found a- reflec 
tionupon canvass in figures of angels, cherubs and 
seraphs* As she became older she would ait for He- 
bes, YenuaeSr sibyl*, and Madonnas. She has escaped 
miraculously the -common fate of-models, and- could 
never be .induced for any consideration to sit for more 
than the head, *t|hpugh her figure was ' Qne that a 
sculptqr might ka,ve envied, kurjjassing, as it s - did| fa 
symmetry the anti^kiefstatiies. * 

Annina was famed throughout the city* but she was 
* mod*] ; and. iq.jhis light few,, above a certain . grade, 
would make hp nest advances I# her. and those who 
presumed; she met with. a repulsive dignity that won 
for her the highest respect dua esteem. In short, in 
another walk in life, this Bloman girl would have 
been a model fol W 6 proudest t^renvy and the best to 
emulate. 


In a f young Roman she * had a / desperate lover. H i.v 
passion was not responded to, yet 'he continued Ur 
haunt her; to follow her from studio, to studio even Ur 
the sacred shrines at her prayers. Her constant com- 
panion was an old woman, who counted her beads du- 
ring the hour or hours that she sat. In this employ- 
ment h«d Annina seen eighteen summers, maintaining 
by her efforts, her sinking helpless parents. 

Upon the occasion of my present visit, she took her* 
seat, and C— proceeded with his picture. His 
pencil was the most glowing ef any at Rome ; it was 
a pleasure, difficult to describe, to see him. with eacfc 
touch,- add to a- copy of nature, already so perfect, still 
more expression**!!# sweetness of effect. The hour 
was magically short as I stood watching, by turns, the 
artist and his model. At length Annina glanced at the 
picture with an expression of approbation, and curtsey- 
ing to us gracefully, tjgrted out of the studio.. fftr 
jealous admirer *tood waiting at the door : and no 
doubt the poor girl was obliged to listen to his trienz- 
ied amore , even to the protecting roof of some holy 
sanctuary, or the atelier of some other artist, where 
she was engaged to personate some other beautiful 
character. 

“Come," said G— * throwing down his pencils, ‘let 

us hurry to the Vatican; it is open to-day; and the 
lights will be favorable ; for look you how 'clear we 
have it." C— — • had resided several years at Rome 
pursuing his art with ardour that absorded* nearly all 
other refections, except those which grow out of a 
sojourn among scene* so deeply fraught with matter 
for the reflection of phifaspher, poet, and painter. An 
artist takes few stqps here withput contributing to ad- 
vancement m Ms profession. In truth, his life might be 
consumed in one dream of genial devotion, and Undis- 
turbed by the trading world, that almost everywhere 
elqp rpfogles itself with' his reveries. The day 
being brilliant the streets were full of carriages, and 
everybody was abroad. Bbrefonted monks, “pale and 
grave," glided by. Silks rustled against rags, as we 
threaded our way towards the Ponte St. Angelo, en- 
tering in our .route several of the, most distinguished 
churches. How strange to break from the stirring 
multitude, whose every expression, and motion speak 
of the world’s ambition and dissipation, and find one’s ^ 
self within the, w*lls of one of those solemn cathe- 
drals. 

Approaching one of the obscure chapels, the better * 
to see a picture oyer the altar, within, we saw kneeling 
before the Madonnar, figure, die eye fixed upon the 
holy motherfjohile her hands ersesed upon her bosom 

C rossed there, as if to leave its impression upon her 
eart, the sacred emblem of her f*kh the holy cross 
never absent from the heart of a good catholic. Pass- 
ing on, I caught a look at the profile. It was Annina f 
we hurried softly away, afraid to breathe too loud, least 
we might disturb the beautiful petitioner. As we stole 
towards the door wo observed the despemie amato. hagr 
gard and wild, leaning against a baptismal fount, dip*- 
ping his finger now and then into the vessel, and cross- 
ing his low curlish brow, while his eyes seemed trying 
to penetrate the hallowed air, which enveloped the hum- 
ble model. We left the church,, and were agahku 
mingling with toe apparent masquerade, which is 
presented in the streets on a festal day. The costumes 
of the contadini, noted for being picturesque, students 
with their long hair, mustachios, velvet coats and cap- 
pali, together with the many-fashioned strangers, who 
linger but a day in the eternal city to exhaust its 
sights and to produce a mixture singularly strik- 

% e lingered long at the Vatican, and, without visi- 
ting half of its thousands rooms, I found my senses 
wearied from excess of seeiog, and reeling under thu 
excitement consequent upon tanging through this mu- 
seum of Art : thrit jrccumiihirion of antiquities linking 
centuries together with rescued tablets and time-crum**- 
bled vestiges. . Stealing into the Chpella Sistine to see 
the grand picture of Michael Angelo, as it' caught tho 
rays of the setting. sun., We finished our Jay at St. < 
Peter’s. . 

It was Ave Maria, deepening into the mbit sofefttif 
shade of twilight, as, we turned from the Via CandoH 
into the. Piazza di :Sp»gna. Proceeding towards dm 
Scala, we encountered a crowd* which silent es the 
hour, encircled something upon which ANevesseemed 
to dwell with expressions of awe and pity.. We entered 
the circle* Upon a fchair reposed a female „ figarv* 
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which, at first sight, might have been mistaken for 
some lovely statue, were it not for the stains of blood 
which were visible upon the light dress. The head 
was supported by a person standing behind the seat, 
while the arms fell upon the lap in graceful but mar- 
ble repose. The softened, doubtful light, presented 
but the general effect, leaving the imagination to guess 
the rest. The* dress, modestly disposed: might seem 
to have been arranged, in its folds for some* fastidious 
artist to copy. In short, the * whole was statute- like 
apparently the dream of some Flaxman or Donnetel- 
lo. 

. I stood transfixed for some minutes, making part of. 
that riveted crowd ; anxious to know the meaning ofj 
. so strange a spectacle and the circumstances, I deman- 
. ded sotto voce of one near me. He replied— *•“ It is ha 
Bella Model !*— she is dead.” Stepping forward to get 
a nearer view, it proved sadly true! It was indeed the 
•beautiful creature whom I had Aten in the, morning, so 
full of life and elegance. Her jealous lover, repulsed 
in his advances, bad, as she descended the grand Scalae 
stabbed her in the neck. Staggering to this spot she 
sat down and bled to death* Night wrapped the cold 
xlay in its mai^le of black, and leaving the silent watch- 
ers still surrounding the hapless model, we found our 
way home, our thoughts still colopied with this tragic 
.event. 


more readily or cheaply sustained then the childrenal 
the laborer? Of couse they are not.. Yet she is of | 
lowed to toil unceasingly, and receives a paltry pittance 
which if quadrupled, would be spurned by a man la- 
borer with corn. 

Again, the man complains, justly perhaps, that 
twelve hodrs labor is too much for his herculean ft arae 
and he strikes for an amelioration of his condition.— 
The press is clamorous in support of the poor laborer: 
orators and politicians espouse his cause; and he tri- 
umphs. But the lone widow sits at her solitary labor, 
plying the needle with her hands, and rocking the cra- 
dle with her foot. The sun rises aodsets upon her 
and the stars almost fade from the sky, before, with a 
fevered and exhausted frame, she sinks upo$ the couch 
But who, we ask again, strikes for the lone widow? 
Who compasionates her wrongs, and asserts her rights? 
Perhaps it Will be asserted that woman has no tights 
Men are entitled to high wages — but woman should 
not expect it; men must not labor njorethan ten hours 
but woman may toil day and night. Might makes 
right; and woman being weak and unable to demand 
her fait share of the advantages that result from labor 
must consent to as she has been the dtudge and slave 
of those who prate about her beaatv and their ehival- 
ry. 


PRACTICAL, 

* 

From Ike Philadelphia Gazette. 

THE RIGHTS OP WOMEN. 

i — 

As the whole community is agitated with measures 
adopted to assert the rights and advance the interests 
of the laboring Men, it would be well to consider fora 
moment the claims of industrious women. 

There is a strange and cruel mockery in the con 
duct of lords of creation to the weaker sex. — They are 
fond of speaking in extravagent terms of the excellence 
of woman, they, delight in manifesting their refinement 
by unmeaning compliments and exhibit their gallantry 
in a thousand superfluous attentions. Here their jus- 
tice ends. They pall thenuelyes the defenders of] 
womap— do they protect her i they praise her virtu< 
does their conduct manifest a real respect ? tbfey com- 
passionate her weakness, do they sustain her in pover- 
ty, cheer her loneliness with the voice of encourage- 
ment, or do aught, in any shape, to su ply her wants, or 
alleviate her afflictions? The world is a scene of vio- 
lence. whereevery man scrambles for his share of the 
plurider. but weak woman is constrained by her phys- 
ical inferiority to stand apart and gaze hopelessly 
upon the struggle, with little to sustain her or her little 
ones but the stray fragments which may fall in her 
way.* She is still, as in the olden time, a gleaner in 
the harvest of life; and though her responsihilties are 
aqnal to those of man, she is expected to supply her 
wSnts and perform all her duties upon the miserable 
pittance which the reaper leaves behind him as unwor 
thy to be gathered. Such is the justice, such the kind- 
ness of man to woman. 

It may be admitted that man is gentle and affection- 
ate to those of the other sex who may he related to him 
Strange if it were not. How unnatural would be the 
ingratitude that would requite a mothers pains, and a 
wife’s solicitude, a sister’s tenderness, With hafehness. 
How strangely cold and heartless must be the bosom 
which, not only insensible to the loveliness, gentleness 
and purity, of woman, should also prove alien even to 
Aie ties of nature. Man has not been thus unaturaf, 
for the necessities of his being forbid it. But what has 
he done foi that portion of the sex disconnected with 
himself, the lone, the friendless? What spport of en- 
couragement does the widow with her flock of Htrle 
ones, or the* unprotected oiphan, or the aged and 
Meddles* female, receive from man r How is her la- , 
bor requited, beware her rights maintained ?*' What 
Encouragement do the lawsextend to her— what sup- 
port is offered )>y society— ,w hat champions sprirtg 
• forth in her cause? . . j 

Thfe sturdy * laborer <?omplains that his wages ar^j 
Idw, and thousands in a monoeb't unite and procure for 
hfrii tedress: but the widow may toil with superior as- 
liWuity and receive foils than the tithe of the wages of| 
\he iuar>—and who strikes for her! Is her'‘]abov*"tc(fef 
Aftieful or necessary? By no means. Are her orphans 


TEMPER A NO. 

For the American Masonic Register . 

TEMPERANCE MEETING 

Pursuant to public nottce, a meeting of Irishmen, 
friendly to the cause of Temperance was held at the 
corner of South Market and Hamilton streets, on Wed- 
nesday evening the 25th inst.,totakeint6 consideration 
the propriety of forming an association fpr the promo- 
tion of that cause in this eity, which was organised by 
appointing Mr. James Galligan Ch’n. and Mr. John 
Hurdis, Sec’y. 

The call for the meeting Was rfead and its objects 
briefly explained by the secretary ; after which the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were submitted and 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas— 1 The united voice of the wise and good of | 
all nations, as well as our own experience, bear testi- 
mony, not only to the niter uselessness of intoxicating 
drinks in enabling men to sustain fatigue, but also to its 
being a fruitful source of the moral, social, and politi- 
cal degradation with which the great mass of mankind 
are afflicted: And Whereas the Irish portion of our pop- 
ulation not so much perhays from any peculiarity ofj 
temperament as from their laborious employment and 
their exposed situation furnishes large accessions to 
the ranks of intemperance in so much that the very 
name of an Irishman almost carries with it the idea of| 
intemperance, it behooves us as Irishmen, as citizens 
of this republic — and as moral and accountable beings 
to pnt foith our utmost energies, to remove this stig- 
ma from our national character— therefore be it 
Resolved , That we unite informing an association 
in furtherance of that object andfor the advancement 
of the cause of temperance generally. 

Resolved , That we hail with unmingled satisfaction the 
efforts now making in onr native land to rid it of the vice 
of Intemperance, as the bright harbinger of her pros* 
perity and happiness and look forward with hope, ere 
long to witness her qomplete moral and political regen- 
eration^ 1 

Resolved, That we cheerfhlly accord -to those who 
use and traffic in those articles the right to pursue hap- 
piness rU their own way, but hope soon to see, them 
convinced that there is no happiness so permanent as 
that derived from the consciousness , of doing good to, 
our fellow men. 

Resolved, That we wholly disc la im any intention of| 
mingling, as a body* in the sectarian Or political con- 
tentions of the day rand that we wiH scrupulously ex- 
clude- from our meetings aH extraneous and irrelevant 
topics, and with a single eye to the great cause in 
which we are engaged, push forward in the work cf| 
reformation. ‘ 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed 
to draft a Constitution and By-laws for the government 


of the rise and progress of temperance societtaf' in that 
Country ; and otherwise edifiea the meeting by appro- 
priate remarks and suggestions, relative to their organ- 
ization and government. 

On motion it was— Resolved that the proceedings 
of this meeting be signed by the Ch’n. and Sec’y. and 
published in all the papers in this city, friendly to Its 
object. 

The meeting then adjourned till Monday evening 
the 30th rust., at 7 o'clock. 

JAMES GALLIGAN, Chairman . 

John Hurdis, Secretary, ‘ 


THE GATHERER 


Editorial Dilemma . — During the dead season, the 
editor of a country paper being much distressed for 
matter, ransacked every hole find corner for intelli- 
gence; and after having as he thought, completed his 
task, sat down to dinner with what appetite he mighl. 
In the middle of it be was*interrupted hy the entrance 
of his familiar, alias “ the devH,” demanding 14 more 
copy !” “ Blast the fellow.” “More copy !” 9 a id ho, ' 
“Why, have you put in the story of the treraendoun 
mushroom found io Mr Jones’s field ?” “Yes sir.” 
And the account of the prodigious crop of apples gath- 
ered from Mr. Timm’s trees?” “Yes sir.” “Anti, 
about Mr. Thompson’s kitten being sucked by a hedge- ’ 
hog?” “Yes, sir.” “ And Mr. Smith's dreadful ae- 
cident with hi9 one hor9e chaise as he passed dow Hol- 
boru Hill?” “Yes, sin.” “ About the man who stole 
the corn out of the sack in the farm-yard ?” “ Yes, ms, 
ti’sall up; but there is still a line and a half wanting.** 

“ Then add,” said he, with great dignity, “ that thty 
most au-da-ci-ous-ly threshed it out on the preu»»r 
ana!” 


Singular Lawsuit .— An English paper says .tbit a 
curious lawsuit is now going on in Persth in Hungary, 
between a butcher and a cattle dealer. The butcher 
had lent 1000 fiorins to the dealer, who sometime af- 
terwards ,. called on him as he was at dinner and lakh 
down u note for 1000 florins, thanking ham at the same- 1 
time for. the loan. The window being open the note 
was, blown by a gust of wind into the soup tureen*— « 
The butcher took it out, aod holding it by the cornet 
to allow the grease to drain off, it was seized by htsdog 
and swallowed. Perceiving that he had dqne wfonj 
the dog absented himself, and did not return until the 
evening, when he was killed and opened, but the note 
was, of course, by. this time wholly digested. The 
butcher has brought an action for the , 1000 florin* 
which the dealer refuses to pay twice over, considering 
that, the note having gone into the hands of tlfe butch- 
er, he alone ought to bear the loss. . * 


A Valuable Meal. — A Marseilles paper states that 
a gentleman, not long since, paid a visit to the Zoolo- 
gical collection in that city, and, approaching rather 
too hear an ostrich, the bird snatchql at his chain ant 
seals, drawn a gold watch out o! his fob and instantly 
•wallowed the whole loti ■ - 


by its members. 

? ' The meeting. was whfl attended and was, addressed 
by Mr. Craig, recently fromr Ireland, who gave a sketch 


Bribery and Corruption. — The following wa#_ 
endorsed on a letter lately received at the Nat elm# 
Post office : The Postmaster will confers favor ay 
informing Mr. Wallace of this letter, or sending ^ t# 
him by jthe first opportunity, as herpoved into you#] 
county aboqi the first of December last, -aud. I thiffc 
lives at a distance from your post office. ; If you are*# 
spiglenan.it will be , worth your trouble to go, os he 
hp q vfiy pretty daughter. ' ' • , • J 


• A Contrasts— The advantage arising from the 4* . 
•traction of the beef monopoly w asshown a day or iw% 4 
since, in Baltimore. Gn Monday, tneregt*|ar flay fail 
the tattle market in that city, a hueWher'bouapt a fsflg, 
hundred. Rather eratifit 


for which he paid $6 per hundred. Rather gpitified gft 
hie bargain* be had the curiosity to examine his bitifo 
of this Society aid a form of pledge to be subscribed to land, fold out what he gavethis time hist y eye, hod 


RIKI,' l|im VIII filial lic j'qfd uim nw»v nun iNV, 

found that on the 11th of March, 1839:. hwfcad h<vtg|* 
sixteen head of cattle of ioforior quality, for wferJi hp 
gaahfn^O per hundred* V 
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POPULAR TALES. 

From (he Edinburgh Journal. 

ADVENTURES OF A HIGHLAND OFFICER 
IN THE AMERICAN WAR. 

Irr a late visit to the Highlands, and while residing 
with a friend in a secluded situation, near the shores 
of Loch Ness, the following little narrative, descrip- 
tive of the adventures of an officer in the American 

• war. was related to me by one of the young persons of 
the family. It appeared so interesting that I immedi- 
ately wrote it down, and now present it to the world, 
almost word for word as it was narrated : — 

•* Uncle Charles was a fine, tall, handsome-looking 
youth, about nineteen, when he decided upon going 
into the army; and a commission having been procured 
for him in the gallant 42d, he left home to join the 
regiment, which in the course of a few months em- 
barked at a very short notice for the American pro- 
visoes, betwixt which and Great Britain a regular war 
had commenced.. Mrs. Grant, Whose favorite son 
Charles was, parted from him with great regret ; but 
having fortified his mind by good principles, and the 
best example, she committed him to the care of Provi- 
dence. Charles had lost his father when he was 
quite a child, so that he was left entirely to the in- 
struction of his mother ; and it was fortunate, that 
she had such a soil whereon to sow the good seed, that 

• produced the fruits that will be seen in his adventurous 
rif*. 

The regiment arrived safe atNew-York; and as 
• *oon as they had recovered from the voyage, it was 
'ordered to march into the interior to join their bre- 
thren in arms, as the officer commanding the troops 
ip that part of the country understood that the Ameri- 
- eans had prevailed upon a tribe of Indians, from Lake 
Michigan, to aid them against the British. The chief 
of this tribe had become well known to the Americans, 
to he and his followers were in the habit of visiting 
the frontiers yearly, to exchange their furs, fish, and 
' o'ther products of their country, for fire-arms, powder 
•' 1 Ijjkd shot, which were most useful to them ; so that 
‘ tne Americans found it no difficult matter to engage 
^hfleltlgaa John and his tribe as an ally in the war ; 
*' Vfhrf John, who was a . man of no common mind ; not 
biify picked ttp sufficient of the English language to 
'brake nfmeelf intelligible, but he had a powerful mind, 
and ruled over his tribe with despotic sway. The 


'ItkHans; who were well acquainted with every foot ofjhe was not afraid ^too look^ death in the face, and 
‘life Country, were found by the Americans to be ratal- 1 * T “ J1 1 # “ l '“ ““ 

* ; and an ambuscade was planned to entrap the 

ere it could reach its destination. They were on- 
ly tod successful ; for, in marching through a wood, 
they were attacked suddenly, and taken at a mat dis- 
advantage. From behind tne trees the deadly ride laid 
low many a brave fellow ; and, fearing (o be cut off to a 
man, a retreat was sounded, with the hope of returning] 


by their wives and companions, who had remained to body was handsomely tattoed, his ears pierced, and 
guard their cucampment, mingled with cries and la- j also his nose, to all of which were appended orna- 
mentations for those who had fallen in battle. My ments ; and his skin being stained, and attired in the 
uncle, upon the arrival of the Indians in the Michigan full war-dress of an Indian chief, with the rifle, the 
territory, was taken t» the wigwam of their chief, | deadly towahawk, and scalping-knife, he was, I am 
and herbs were gathered aud applied to his wound, so | told a very handsome-loookiog person. The ceremonv 
that he gradually recovered ; and in the midst of such | concluded by his having the name of John bestowed up- 
kind-hearted savages hefelt exceedingly grateful, but ion him. , 

above all to the chief. But one may imagine his hor- Only too grateful to have his life spared, young 
ror and dismay, when John informed him that his life j John soon fell into all the customs of his new friends, 
was only preserved that he might be offered up as a j He accompanied his father in the chase, and became 
sacrifice to the manes of those who had been killed on an expert huntsman ; and this roving and exciting 
the day ot the battle. To have met with death in the I occupation became delightful to him. If he had any 
face would have been little compared with the fate ambition, here it might be gratified ; he would at some 
that awaited him, and his entreaties that the chief; future period, preside over a numerous body oflndians 
would at once put an end to his life were not listened who felt some degree of awe fqr one who was guarded 

the tribe, and by the Great Spirit. Youth soon reconciles itself to 


to. John replied it was the custom of 
that he ought not to have invaded the land of the Red 
men ; and my uncle perceiving that there existed not 
the smallest chance of escape for him, endeavored to 
prepare his mind for the trial that awaited him ; and 
he employed many hours of the day and in the silent 
watches of the night, in praying for fortitude and 
strength to die as a Christian, from the only source at 
which it can be found. 

With a composure of manner and appearance which 
even to himself appeared somewhat unnatural, my 
uncle saw the preparations that were taking place, 
and was relieved in a great measure by learning that 
he was not to be put to the torture, but that he was to 
be shot — a favor that he did not expect. His manly 
bearing and amiable manners had softened the heart 
in some degree of old John, and he would gaze with 
a steadfast and thoughtful look, when in a comer of 
the wigwam he saw the young white-skin speaking 
to the Great Spirit, and heard the earnest petitions 
of the young soldier for his mother, aud for forgive- 
ness of his own sins ; and old John felt bow proud he 
would have been of such a son to succeed him as chief | 
of the Michigans. 

\t length my uncle having recovered, a day was 
fixed, and the whole tribe were assembled in their 
war-dresses, the women and children shouting and 
singing the death-song, as John, accompanied by bis 
captive, appeared ; and the chief making a short pa- 
laver to his followers, they all followed their leader to 
the wood that adjoined their encampment ; and a tree 
being selected for the purpose, my uncle was placed 
against it, John having granted him thp favour that 
he should not be bound ner his eyes covered, saying 


hoping that the Indian would take so sure an aim as 
to be fatal at the moment. John loaded his rifle ; and 
when the signal was given, he presented it at his vic- 
tim. The trigger was pulled, but the powder flashed 
in the pan. With an impatient ait John examined his 
rifle, put iu fresh powder, and again presented. Again 
was the attempt unsuccessful. A third time would sure- 
ly finish the affair, for the flint was sharpened and fresh 


«0 more open ground ; andtho dreadful war-whoop ofi priming put in ths pan. The rifle again rained fire, 
the lavage, co iJd hardly fail to strike tenor into the Anxiety, doubt, and conaernation, sat upon erery face 
unliirli of SsMiois who had never encountered eoeh the chief looked round' upon his tribe. As if struck 

ihffoctone-lohkiag enemy. by *be thought of the moment, he raised the gun in his 

i The Americans being aware that the loss of their hand, a D d fired in the air, when it exploded with a tre- 
officers would render the men a more easy conquest, mendous noise, as the Indians gave out cries and shouts 


foot atm accordingly : and Charles, who nobly stood 
his ground, was singled out by the Indian chief* aod 

felt severely wounded; and the Indians rushing 
4Mb «hc metoe, began to strip the dead and scalp tfte | 
’dying. Michigan John, who had perceived that 
<CfcnvWi was an officer, from his dress* advanced to 
wvhere IsMf, and raising his head by the long ham 
4bs lifted deadly tomahawk, and whiriug it round, 
#tt was on the point of scalping hie victim, when my 
itnte.sntfdiNsfbti arms, as if to pot his band 
upon the wound, and Indian John, finding he atilt 
Brpathed, spared his life, gammoning four of his tribe 
they hastily cat down some branches from the trees! 
cm staking a cert of Kttn; my uncle harigg had 
ihphpi ftcilovcr his wonnd, ho was placed ta the tat 
Sfihr, ahd by nigMhll thb party Were on theittfey to Lake 
.Mchigdai hits wkhftho booty Which the Americans 
mdttnMdNKIed Sefuedsys Slepeed ere they 
jjhdhwt their hemei the poor eapthre bo Weak and •<- 
flfcrietod kfthe Mes ofbioOdi that be cdald baldly ohN 
kb iriridtabt dntftiSn» find it reqobtod all the cSrC oraio 
slbdhM chief tokbep 

The warriors here received wife dhantf 


of surprise 

After a pause of a few minutes, and silence had been 
restored, {he chief addressed them. 4 My children it’s 
of no use to kill this white-ikin ; he is protected by the 
Great Spirit.. < When did you see the gm of Michigan 
John miss fire ? The Great Spirit says No* Listen, 
my children:— I have no son, aod this young white- 
skin shall become as one to your father. When I am 
old, and go to the land of my fathers; he shall be your 
chief. We shall teach him to hunt aod to fish, and he 
will be as the sou of the Red man. 

This address was received with joyful acclamations, 
and my unde, like one in a dream, was carried . back 
to the wigwam upon the shoulders of the Indians, who, 
leaving him 4o the care o ( his adopted father, spent 
the day in mirth and dancing.,- My uncle, whose life 
was thus wonderfully sparid, never fora momeqt 
jdoqbted that it was eel&ly, by- tne .interposition qf Prp- 
jtidhoce, aod gave thanks where it vis due., , 7 A day 
[if as soon after appointed to adopt, my uo$le up thp 
thief whs was ta rule the tribe after his fatheg’fk 
fdeatfc and he underwent the ceremonies observed 
amougri the cav^gt tribes of.North America. Hid 


the whole; and young John, who was particularly at- 
tached to the chief, seemed to forget that he was not 
a red skin from the first. His promotion, although 
approved of by the greater number of the tribe, had 
raised some envy and jealousy amongst those who 
were related to John, and they only waited an op- 
portunity to do him an injury. And so it chanced. — 
When some of the tribe, accompanied by ray uncle, 
where out hunting, a huge panther wa 9 tracked aod 
fired at; and as the Indians pursued the aunimal close, 
he took refuge in a cave, and ever} attempt to dislodge 
him was found to be vain. It was now the time for the 
discontented to endeavour to get rid of a rival and with 
furious threats they insisted that he should enter the 
the cave, and drive out the panther. This attempt he 
looked upon as certain death, as the cave was so low 
that he must have gone in on his hands and knees. — 
But expostulation and remarks upon the injus- 
tice of their conduct, were only answered by a blow 
of the tomahawk ; and seeing there was no alterna- 
tive, he crept in upon his hands, holding his scalping 
knife between his teeth. The cave was so dark that 
some minutes elapsed before he could distinguish the 
animal, which had retreated into a corner of the dsn,, 
in the agonies of death having been mortally wounded 
by one of the Indians. My uncle having advanced 
cautiously, drew his knife across the throat of the 
panther, and seizing him by the tail dragged him o«t 
of the den, and with an air of indignation threw him . 
down befote the astonished savages, who, humbled 
and crest-fallen, were convinced that he bore a charm'd 
life, and that it was fruitless to endeavor to injure- . 
him. 

Three years were passed away by my uncle a- 
moogst the Indians ; and having accumulated a con- 
siderable number of skins, and other products of their 
country, John proposed that a party of the tribe should 
proceed to the United States, to exchange them for 
powder and shot, which they now stood much in 
need ot. Accordingly, he with his adopted soo, and 
seven of their followers proceeded to Charleston.— 
Here it was that my uncle recognised one of thr 
officers of the 42d. Home and all its sweet associa- 
tions rushed isto his heart, and he went up directly and 
addressed his old companion in arms, who, it possible, 
was more astonished at hearing a young Indian speak 
in his own language. It was some time before he 
could be brought to acknowledge his identity. His 
adopted father was all thi9 while beside them, hie 
anxious piercing looks full of anxiety, which was 
increased when be found that my uncle intended ac- 
companying the officer to his quarters, where he follow- 
ed them. 

A long and interesting conversation took place, and 
his friend represented in the strongest terms the folly 
of spending nis life amidst a tribe of savages, and re- 
called to my uncle the duty he owed to bn parent, 
his king, and his oountm ta return, my uncle pleaded 
all he owed to his adopted father. His friend did not 
press the subject too keenly at the moment ; kut 
having written to the commanding officer the history 
of Charles's captivity, an order was dispatched I# 
Charles* claiming him as a British officer, and com- 
manding him to join his regiment with ps little delay as 
possible. 

There was no disputing thta older* as be would. . be 
considered a deserter v^and he Bad the gainful duty of 

_ exphyfiiug this to Michigan John, ^wbo was over- 

his la^kemw^lmod witBgrief. He endeavored^ every mean 

l big power to prevail on my uncle to go homo wiA 

hi® ‘Return, return, myeoo Job® with your old 
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father. Why should you seek again to become a white- ! 
skio ? Oh, my son John, break not the heart of your 
Indiao father.' Every thing was done to comfort and 
console him, but with little success, until the old chief | 
made up his mind, that the Good Spirit called his son 
away to his own people ; and after choosing the best 
of the furs, and every thing that he thought would be 
valued* he took a last parting farewell, and turned 
his face towards the Lake Michigan. My uncle pro- 
ceeded to New-York, where his extraordinary adven- 
tures had travelled before him, and every one was 
anxious to see the handsome Indian chief. This desire 
was most strongly felt by the ladies, and -a fair Ame- 
rican girl, who heard him relate his romantic tale with 
modesty and ingenuousness, showed that she loved him 
for the dangers he had passed ; and he was too gallant 
a soldier not to be flattered by the interest she ex- 
pressed. And while he gained a step in the 42d, he 
lost his heart in New York ; and fearing to he called 
a heartless man, he had nothing for it but to agree to 
an exchange or barter. The regiment was ordered 
to England, and Charles along with it. If his adven- 
tures had made a sensation in New York, he was still 
a greater lion in London. And one of his majesty's 
ministers wrote my uncle, that it wonld be agreeable 
• that be should spend an evening at his house, and that 
a certain member o^ the royal family wonld honor the 
company with hi9 presence, having a desire to see him 
in the Indian costume, dance the celebrated war dance. 
All of these requests my uncle did not consider himself ] 
at liberty to refuse, and acquitted himself so well, ihat 
hie dance and tremendous war-whoop electrified the 
whole assembly. 

After remaining a short time in Londoh, he re- 
turned home to hi9 native glen, to visit his fetation* ; 
and recollecting alter a reasonable time that hi9 heart 
was on the other side of the Atlantic, and finding him- 
self uncomfortable without it, he set out again for New 
York, to unite himself to his lady love ; leaving as 
parting gifts his Indian dress, tomahawk, and scalp- 
ing-knife, which are hung up io the ha!! as memorials 
of the true tale of Michigan John, alias Charles Grant 
of Gleft." 


would then be satisfied with a clerkship; by and bye 
with a still more subordinate station; and at last they 
wotfid be glad if any one would pay their bit}; and ena- 
ble them to get home again* I remember a most re- 
markable story, which was current here shortly after 
the election of General Jackson, andVhich is singular- 
ly characteristic of the notions of onr people as res- 
pects the power ol the executive. 

One morning, scarcely a fortnight after the general’s 
arrival at the White-house, a shabby-genteel looking 
man presented himself at his parlour, aod, after the 
usual salutatioo and shaking of hands, expressed his joy 
at seeing the venerable old gentleman at last hold the 
situation of chief magistrate of the country, to which 
his bravery, his talents, and his unimpeachahle recti- 
tude, fully entitled him. “We have had a hard time 
of it," said he, “in our little place; but our exertions 
were unremitting; I myself went round to stimulate my 
neighbors, and at last the victory was ours. We beat 
them by a majority of ten votes, and l now behold the 
result of that glorious iriumph!" The general thanked 
him in terms of studied politeness, assuring him that he 
would resign his office in an instant, ifhejdidnot think 
his election gave satisfaction to a vast majority of the 
people; and at last regretted his admirer ’3 zeal for the 
public weal should have been so severely taxed on his 
account. “Oh, no matter for that, sir!" said he, “I did 
it with pleasure— I did it for myself aod for my coun- 
try" (the general bowed); “and l now'come to congratu- 
late you on your success" (the general boded again). 
•‘1 thought, sir," continued he, “that a9 you are now 
President of the United States, I might perhaps be 
useful to you in some official capacity/ 1 The general 
looked somewhat embarrassed. ^ 


MISCELLANY, 

The following amusing article, we copy from Cham- 
bers Edinburgh Journal. We guess that the writer, 
who is of the Basil Hall or Madam Trollope school, 
has made a large garment out of a very small piece of 
cloth. 

ANNOYANCES OF OFFICIAL PERSONS IN 
AMERICA. 

To the people of this country* who are accustomed 
to regard high official men with a sort of distant awe, 
the familiarity with which the same class of men are 
treated in America must appear extremely strange. We 
have been assured by an American gentleman of the 
highest intelligence and respectability, that there is 
not a state official of popular appointment in “the 
States, "who is not under the necessity of bolding him- 
self ready to receive familiar calls at every hour from 
persons who in this country would not be allowed en- 
trance even into the lobby of a respectable house.— 
And the privilege is taken advantageof in no sparing 
.manner. In a late clever work entitled “Aristocracy 
in. America/’ a curious account is given of the sfaoafs 
•f people who come to Washington to bore the Presi- 
dent and other officers for posts. We extract the pas 
•age:— 

11 ‘And then what a continual influx of paupeat" fti- 
ismipted the bar-keeper; *aU coming here to-seek 
office* to see the President, and. to aviul themselves ofj 
their acquaintance with one or the other mejpber, to 
obtain a place for themselves or one of their relations. 
Would yon believe that people come here from a dis- 
tance ot from six hundred t« i thousand miles, to hunt 
an appointment of six buadnd^bflari a-yeai?sod that* 
ip order to enable them to get home again, aftpf they 
have sppnt thrir last Ifovthtag, the President * often 
obliged .tp pay thepr passage out of his own pocket! ’ * 
•I can testify tp xluit/^aid one of the gentle mep: \Qcn- 
Mil Jackson has done so more than once. When 
•ley first come hem, they cm pert nothing less than an 
appointment of two t housa n d dollars S-year, bnt byde- 
gioes thou expectation* i»$enia» mors inodiiat*; they 


They left Strathspey in their boyhood, without any 
advantages from fortune, and are now amongst the 
most affluent and respectable merchants in Manches- 
ter. As a trait of their character, justifying the view 
taken of it by Mr. Dickens it may be mentioned that 
a few years ago, observing one of their clerks to be itr J 
declining health, they sent him out to Madeira to re- 
cover it* after having first stuffed some ^hundred and 
fifty pounds into his pocket. The object was not ac- 
complised, for the young man died; but the brothers 
are not the less to be prised for their good intention. 
It is not, perhaps, quite right in us to publish this an- 
ecdote; but somehow we never can hear of a generous 
human being without feeling an incontrollable desire 
to make his merits known. , 


WILLIAM TELL OUTDONE. 


already made a choice of yonr cabinet ministers?" “I 
have," was the reply of the general. “W ell, no matter 
for that; I shall be satisfied with an embassy to Europe." 
“I am sorry to say there is no vacancy." “Then you 
will perhaps require a head-cleark in tbe department of| 
stater “These are generally appointed by the respec- 
tive secretaries." “I am very sorry for that: then 1 
must be satisfied with some inferior appointment." *1 
never interfere with these: you roust address yoursslfj 
to the heads of departments." “But could I not be 
postmaster in Washington? Only think, general how I 
worked for you!” t‘I am much obliged to you for the 
good opinion you entertatn of me, and for your kind 
offices at the last election: but the postmaster for the 
city of Washington is already appointed." “Well, 1 
don’t particularly care for that; I should be satisfied 
with being his clerk." i*This is a subject you must 
mention to the postmaster" “Why then, general," 
exclaimed the disappointed Candidate for office, “hav- 
en't you an old black coat?” You must well imagine 
that the general gave him one 

Extravagant as this story appears, I can assure you 
that there are at any time in Washington hundreds of] 
persons seeking employment of some sort or other, 
nine tenths of whom return home disappointed, cursing 
the ingratitude of those whom they have elevated by 
tbeir suffrages, and who are now so monstrously un- 
grateful as to suffer them to gain a livelihood by com- 
mon labour. All these men finish by joining the op- 
position, expecting to be treated with more considera- 
tion by the next administration.’” 


We learn by the stage driver from Elkton, that on 
Christmas day, a party of whites and blacks assembled 
at a shop or store about two and a half miles from that 
place, where, a9 is customary on such occasions, after 
punishing the ardent for some time, they had a trial of 
skill at target shooting. After this was over, two of 
the best “ shots" among them a white man and a black 
man declared that they could shoot the hats from each 
others bead, without injury to their person. Accor- 
dingly they agreed to make the trial. It was settled 
that the black man shoot first* which he did shooting 
the hat from the white man’s head without injuring 
his person. It was now the white man’s turn to try 
his sktH ; and both having taken their stations, he lev- 
elled his gun, and blew the brains out of his more 
Pray, sir, have you | skillful but unfortunate rival. There appears to have 


been no malice between them to have prompted the 
deed, but may be regarded as one of the many excess- 
es committed by men when under the influence of in- 
toxicating liquors.- Pa. Sentinel. 


TEE BROTHERS CHEERTBLE. 

It may be right to say, that there are two characters 
in this book which are drawn from iife . It is remarka- 
ble, that wbat we call the world, which is so very cre- 
dulous in what professes to be true, is most incredu- 
lous in what professes to be ^aginary; and that while 
every day in real life it will allow in one man no blem- 
ishes, and in another no virtues; it will seldom admit a 
very strongly marked character, either gosd or bad, in 
a fictitious narrative, to be Within the limits of proba- 
bility. For this reason they have been very slightly 
and imperfectly sketched. Those who take an interest 
in this tale will be glad to learn that the Brothers 
Cheerybie live; that their liberal charity, their single 
fim of tanut, their noble nature, and their unbounded 
befievelenc*, are no creations of tbe author’s brain, but 
are£rute*tH>g every day andofteUent by stealth, some 
mnnificteat and generous deed ip that town of which 
they are the pride and honour, Preface to Nicholas 
NickMy. The Messrs. Grant of Manchester are un- 
derstood be the gentlemen meant. Newspaper .— 
1 Thb tadfridoal* here alluded to are natireaef Scotlmid. 


To Make a Love Match. — Thehest Recipe. — Some ' 
wag of a following describes the following, as the best 
recipe for making a love-match:— ( Catch a young gen- 
tleman and lady the best way you can, let the young 
gentleman be raw, and the young lady tender, set the 
young gentleman at the dinner table, puts good quan* 
tity of wine, and whilst he is soaking, stick in a Word 
or two about Mws, this will help to make him boil.— 
When getting red in the gills, take him ont into {he * 
drawing room, set him by the lady and sop>them both 
with green tea, tbenset them at the piano, and blow 
the flame till the lady sings; when you hear the gentle-* 
man sing; it is time to take them off, and they are warm 
enough. Put them by themselves in the corner of 
the room on a sofa, and there let them simper together 
the rest of the evening. Repeat thi9 three or four 
times, taking care to place them side by 9ideat dinner, 
and they will be ready for merriage whe never you wapt 
them. After marriage great care must betaken, as they 
are very apt to turn sourv 


A Rare JEtoofc.— M. Thilate, «n amateur of scarcer 
books, purchased, a few dats since, fora trifle, an old 
Virgil, at a stall on one of the qbais. Having oarried 
his purchase home, be sat dowp to collate It, and, to 
his astonishment, fonnd, as be imagined, several leaves 
torn out. He was on the point of throwing the book 
aside, but resolved to ascertain whether the leaves 
|.were actually gone, or whether the pages bad been 
misnumbered. In doing this, he found that the leaves 
were there, but had been pasted together at the edges. 
On separating them with care, be was surprised at the 
appearance of three bank notes for 1000 francs each. 
Next day M. Thilate returned to the stall at which he 
made the purchase, and found that the book had been 
lying there only a short time before he bought it, had- 
ing bees sold by the son of a man who from being 
wealthy; had by improvidence, reduced hitnee)f to a 
state of abject distress, in which he had died. lmd whoqe 
little remnant of furniture and effects were ibid by the 
son to defray the expenses of his father’s funeral. M. 
Thilate having made himself acquainted by th* young 
man’s address, went to hifa and placed in his hands file 
1000 franca found in the old Vigil. 


Incredible.'-* One hundred and sixty thousand dead 
have been buried in the circumscribed space of Trinity 
Chhr©hYard«sincel702. 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, MARCH, 28 1840. 


REMOVAL. — Before the issuing of another No. 
of the Register, we design removing our Printing-of- 
fice, to the corner of South Market, and Division 
Streets, ^entrance on Division) over the Hat-store of 
Mr. E. S. Herrick. 


To CsmaBseoJlDzirra..— J. B’s. favor has been received 
r S. T. shall have a place next week. Wo consider his corres- 
pondence desirable, and hope that he will not allow hts u tal- 
ekt” to lie buried. 

We will insert the communication of J. S. S. as soon as we can 
find time to copy h»s article, for those who are to put it in type. 
Five minuteejo ire in writing an article, often saves the printer 
three hours labor. 


-More Indian Troubles. — The Louisville Journal, 
says that in consequence of the refusal of the Winne' 
bagoes to remove agreeably to the terms of their treaty, 
with the United States government, Gen. Atkinson 
ha 3 received orders firom the War .Department to re- 
move them at all hazards. He will forthwith call into 
active service the necessary number of troops and re- 
pair to the present locality of the tribe. We have no 
doubt that he will execute with wisdom and energy the 
important trust confided to him. We know, that he 
will, if possible, spare the effusion of blood. 

In reference to the above paragraph, we may add that 
Col. Worth, with his whole Regiment, (8th Infantry,) 
is under orders for the Winnebago country, and that 
a portion of the 4th Regiment of Artillery, is ordered 
to the same region. 

A I thick Population . The “American Journal . of 
Medical Sciences,*' speaking of Malta, states that the 
warmth of the climate and the double crops annually, 
enable this rocky island to support a vast population. 
The number of inhabitants jsaboutone hundred thou- 
sand. or nearly six hundred to the square mile. In- 
cluding Gozo, a very small island in the immediate vic- 
inity, It is said the population equals six hundred'and 
thirty-eight to the square mile. This is eight times as 
great as that of England, and more than twenty times 
as great as that of Massachusetts, the most densely 
populated state in the American Union. 

05?* John F . Bacon , Esq., of this city, for many 
years Clerk of the Senate of this State, has been ap- 
pointed by the president and Senate, Consul for the 
port of Nassau, N. *P. 

Silk Culture . — The National Silk Society have of- 
fered nuraespug bounties, varying frorp $100 to $1<Q00 
each, for the best specimens of raw pilk, to be prodiin 
ced during the coming summer The |rhole amount 
of the booties is $16,000. 


The present Lion of Ifew York — is Mods. Bihin, the 
celebrated Belgian giant, who * 8 at present exhibiting 
at the Bowery Theatre. He is in height eight feet six 
inches , and well proportioned. His strength is com- 
mens urate with his astonishing stature— enabling him 
to raise three ordinary sized men, pod hold thent at 
arm's length without difficulty ; his features are spid 
to be regularand handsome, and hit manners extreme- 
ly prepossessing. Porter, the Kentucky giant, we 
believe is seven foot six inches, but Porter lacks the 
necessary proportions, to make him a legitimate thild 
t^Anuak. 


« Mysterious.— There has been much speculation 
in New York, lately, in relation to the body ofa man 
recently found in the river, tied up in a sack, with 
several wounds on his body. It has been supposed 
to be the body of one of the men, who recently attack- 
ed Dr. Vandenburgh, in that city, an account of which 
we published a short time since. Dr. Stevens has 
given the body a critical post-mortem examination, 
and the result appears to be, that the subject died of 
delirium tremens, and after undergoing ressurrection, 
by some body snatchers, for the purpose of dissection, 
was thrown in the water, as a discarded subject. 

We would again invite the attention of the readtr 
to the Card of Mr. Whitney, in another column. It 
is but necessary to see this gentleman once, to go again. 
A large namber of Ladies attended on Wednesday 
evening last. 

We are requested to state, that Mr. Whale’s Mas- 
querade ball, is unavoidably postponed, until Wednes- 
day evening next, when it will take place, for the last 
time this season. 

Just Rtwk r d.— The London Humane Society have 
presented Capt. Collins, of the Roscius, with a gold 
medal for his generous conduct in saving the crew of 
the Scotia. 


Look out for him.— K Wisconsin editor cantions all 
maids, wives and widows at the west, of one Joseph 
(ominous name) Hendershot. He having already three 
wives in various parts of that prolific territory. Watch 
/osey, women do. 

HarribUk -*- A daughter of Dr Bushman, of Booth- 
bay Malfie, Was lately bitten in the foot' by a green liz- 
ard, although she lingered 21 days she died in the 
greatest agony— *the whole left side having become 
paralyzed. It has been supposed that the lizard was 
harmless. , 


An extensive Gang of Counterfeiters . who had estab- 
lished their posts throughout Iowa, has been discov- 
ered and broken up, and a number of them arrested. 
The balance fled from the territory. Two of them 
are a father and son. 

.07“ A woman in New Orleans has been anestedon 
suspicion of having killed another woman by twisting 
a watch ribbon round her throat. The watch worn by 
the deceased was twisted off. 


Caution to Rail Road Engipeers^Recorder Baldwin 
of New Orleans, has refused bail to Wop. Wetzell, 
engineer on the Caroline rail road, and caused hinp to 
be placed in custody for trial on the charge of wilful 
neglect in causing the death ol a boy rim over by the 
cars. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Awful Disclosure of Five Murders in one Family.'— 
The F rahkford, Kentucky, Commonwealth of the 17th 
instant gives the following revolting particulars in a 
letter from Greenshurgh, in that state, dated March 8. 
It appearai there lived, in July, 1838, about seven mile# 
from that totfn, an aged woman named Lucinda White, 
with her two sons, aged 14 and 13, and a daughter-fa- 
law, whose husband lives in the southern states, with 
an infant about 20 months old. Intending to move 
south in the month of July, 1638, as above, a tnan na- 
med Carringion Simpson underrook to convey thfem, 
and on a certain night he set oil with the younger Mrs. 
White, the infant and the yuu. ger boy, ail on hack 
horses. In about a mile, Simpson knocked them cn 


the head till they were dead, and buried them in a hole 
two feet deep, near an old out house. The toexf 
morning the elder boy was sent off from- the home of 
his mother, and the same night the old woman was 
killed and buried in the some hole, and in a week af- 
ter, the older boy returning, was also killed and buri- 
ed in the same place — making five human beings mur- 
dered! Suspicious lately led to the arrest of Simpson, 
and sixty or seventy men turned out and found the 
bonps, and an inquest, was held. Simpson has con- 
fessed, and implicates two others, whose names are 
concealed. The fiend killed them for tneir property,* 
which consisted of a few beds and old furniture, alto 
gether not worth $100. The two implicated by Simp- 
son, and th^ family of the latter, have all been arrested. 
This deed ofblood almost out herods aH that has black- 
ened the annals of our country.— N. Y. Star. - 


Later from China . — There were yesterday two sr 
rivals from China. One the Trenton, which sailt 
from Canton on the 29th November, and the other tl 
Navigator, which sailed on the 30th. 

Affairs were daily growing more critical, and it was 
becoming more and more certain that a most serious 

rupture between England and China was inevitable , 

The Chinese authorities had issued peremptory or- 
ders forbidding British goods to be landed under the 
flag of any nation whatever. We are happy to find 
however, that there is no confirmation of the roport 
that all foreign trade had been suspended. The Amer- 
ican ships were still in favor, doing a profitable busi- 
ness, and placed under no new restrictions except being 
prohibited from landing British goods. 

The Canton Register states that a number of the 
Chinese dealers in opium have been beheaded, and their 
heads exposed to public view. 

The Register also contains a full account of the bat- 
tle, if battle fa can be called, between the British ships 
of war and the Chinese war-junks. The facts do not 
vary, however, from the accounts which we have be- 
fore published. It was impossible to ascertain the ex- 
act number of killed, but it is supposed to have been 
four to five hundied. There were at least 30001 men 
and 300 g«ne on board the 29 junks. The Chinese are 
said to have displayed considerable courage, but show- 
ed themselves to be totally ignorant of tye art of war. 
None of tbeit shots told with any effect. The rigging 
of one of the British ships was slightly injured, stud 
one man was sKghtly wounded. It is supposed that 
the war junkscaine out forthe putposeof attacking the 
ships, and Were sure of victory in eonsequence of their 
superiority of numbers. They have kept ery quiet 
about the affair since its occurrence.— N. Y. Sun. 


Horrid accidental sacrifice of human life.— 
We sincerely regret the painful necessity of recording 
the death of Mr. E. D. Stevens, Druggist, opposite the 
National Theatie, and son of Dr. John Stevens of thie 
city, which happened yesterday P. M: under the most 
shocking circumstances. On Monday evening he 
complained of a severe tooth-ache, and during the night 
rose from his bed in the rear of his store, and put some 
kreosote into his tooth, which failing to ease the p&in 
about 7 o'clock yesterday morning he again tone and 
as it is supposed, swallowed a portion of the Prussic 
Acid with which be imprudently attempted to destroy 
the nerve of his tooth, as the boy, who slept with him, 
saw him, apply something from a bottle which was 
found to contain that banefru poison. In about an 
hour after retiring, he was seized with intense pain and 
his father was immediately sent for, but t re his arrival 
the qnpappy sufferer was speechless, and he continued 
in the qame state till 1 o'clock, when he expired. His 
sufferings must have been horrible, as bis head swell- 
ed to twice its usual size. He was a very fine young 
man, twenty years of age. and by his umffected man- 
ners and big uprighr course of conduct had gained the 
respect of many friends, by whom his loss will be se- 
verely felt. It should serve as a melancholy warning 
to others, being the second victim in this city to *n 
a 'tempt Co destroy the nerve ofa tooth. — Baltwrtfrre 
Paper . 


K The extensive flowering mills and cotten facto - 
!r, A. Caldwell, at Lexington. Ky. wdre set 'ton 
lire by an incendiary and wholly consumed on the Ork 
ult. Ldsg $30,000*— insnrence $10,000, 
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Dr. Franklin'* Wife.-* Franklin, In a sketch of his 
life and habits, relates the following anecdote of his 
frugal wile. A wife could scarcely make a /prettier 
at o'oev for purchasing the fir it piece of luxury. 

It was lucky for me that I had one as much dispo- 
sed t . industry and frugality as myself. She 
me .-h 'erf ally in my business, folding and stitching 
nanii h it-, and tending shop, purchasing old linen rags 
lor making paper, ic :. . We kept no idle seraants, our 
table was plain and simple, our furniture of thecheap- 
tMtkind. For instance, ray breakfast was for a long 

lint breid and milk (no tea.) and I eat it out of a two 
nanny porringer, with a pewter spnon; but mark how 
I ixury will enter families, and make a progress in spite 
of principle: being called one morning to breakfast, I 
tou id it in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver. They 
had been bought for me without my knowledge, by 
mv wile, and had cost the enormous sum of three and 
twenty shillings—for which she had no other excueej 
or apology to make, but that she thought her husband 
tlr served a silver spoon and a china bowl, as well as 
; ,nv of her neighbors. This was the first appearance 
of plate or china in our house, which afterwards in the 
course of years, as our wealth increased, augmented 
gradually to several hundred pounds in value. 


perished in the flames! The ages of “jevictfms of 
this terrible calamity varied from o years to 20. 1 he 

parents lodged on the 1st floor, the lost =h.Mren a- 
bovo; and when the former were awakened by the heat 
and smoke, the building was so extensively on fire, 
that all access to the uppenpart was cot off. rhe e - 
dest of the sons, however, succeeded in] making his 
escape, but returning to rescue ins brothers and sisters 
a second retreat was wholly cut off by the J*"‘| 

he perished with them. The whole ot them were 
burned to asiies, and every particle of the house con- 
sumed, with nearly the whole lurmture. We learn 
that Mr. Austin had fourteen children, one of them 
residing in this city. — .V. Y. Paper* 


ga»ia»> 


In New Scotland, on Sunday last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Kissam, Mr. John V. S. Rogers, of this city, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rogers, of the former |laee^ 

In Chatham, Columbia county, Jau. 20th, by Mr, 
J, P. Van Ness, Mr. James .Holdsworth, of Rahway, 
N. J„ to Miss Clara L. Wicker, ofC&stleton, Vi. 

In Lansingburgh, on the 16th inst., by the Rev Vil- 
eroy Reed, William B.Harkness, editor of the Lan- 
singbutgh Gazette, to Miss Caroline, daughter of Ket- 
chel Reed, of that village. 


Tuscaloosa , (Ala.) March 9th — Fatal Occurrence. 

difficulty between Washington Moody, Esq., and 
Mai. John Cantley, both of this city, led to a most 
tragical issue on Thursday last, 5th inst. It is said 
ihat Maj. Cantley had threatened the life of Mr. Moo- 
dy, and was near the door of the latter when Mr. M 
presented a double-barrelled gun and lodged the con 
tents of one barrel in -the stomach of his adversary; and 
as Ma ; .-C turned to make his escape, the other bar- 
rel was discharged Nrhich took effect in the back of his 
head, when he instantly fell to the ground. 

Mr Moody delivered himself to the civil authori- 
ses, and* without a prosecution of wanant against him, 
entere I into a recognizance before J udge Williams and 
A. B. Meek esq., in the sum of four thousand dollars 
for his appearance at the next Circuit Court of Tusca 
loo*a County. 

> Maj* Cant’oy died f of his wounds in ten or twelve- 
hours after receiving' them. As the facts will soon un 
dergo judicial investigation, it is proper that public 
opinion should remain unbiassed. tbaUb# accused may, 
as he no doubt wiH. have a fair and impartial bearing. 
We sb. 11, therefore, not enlarge on this melancholy 
affair. 

Owing to his misfortunes io business, Maj,. Cantley 
left his family, consisting of a wife and seven children, 
in a very destitute situation. Public sympathy is much 
<* alisted in their behalf, and we have every Reason to 
hope that all necessary kindness will be extended to 
them in their heavy afflictions. 

Stop thi Murderer s. — About six weeks since a man 
was murdered on the Atchafalaya River, by three bro- 
t hers i notorious desperadoes and the terror of the 
neighborhood. They were arrested, carried to Opel- 
ousas and imprisoned. A few days after their impri- 
sonment they broke jail and escaped. They returned 
to' theihpuae of the man whom they had killed, where 
they found his wife and two daughters. They mur- 
derer his wife also, and then carried off the daughters, 
whom they Compelled to live with them in their hi- 
, ding place. 

The circumstance created a very great excitement 
, amongst toe planters in the neighborhood, a nUmber ( 
of whom, with the Resistance of some Indians, went in 
pursuit of the murderers. Thelre retreat was sdbti dis- 
covered, when one of them, the most desperate of the 
gang, was shot through the head with a rifle ball* and 
killed. The other two were again taken to Opelou- 
sas and imprisoned. A few days ago,'owin|[ te care- 
lessness or wilful neglect on the part iff the jailor, the 
door of the prison was left unlocked, and the wretch- 
es again escaped. 

We give the particulars as we have received them 
from a gen tleman direct from OpelousaS.^2V. -O** Pi* 
cayune. . 


A wild cut bank disturbed}-*- On Sunday last D<s 
Witt C. Peabody, an engraver in the employment of 
Stone & Clark map publishers, in this village, was ar- 
rested by thesheriff of Orleans county on a charge of 
being concerned in counterfeiting. An examination I 
was ha 1 on Mrnulay, after which he was committed 
for trial. A large amount of red back bills, on the 
Bank of Warsaw, a new initsitution under the General 
Banking Law, wn < found- secreted in bis room. Cir- 

cumstances shown on the examination seemed to es- 
tablish his connexion with others m this business. He 
had hitherto, during his residence here sustained^ fair 
reputation . — Ithaca Journal. # 


Bad business for so old a Afan.— Among the priso- 
ners tried at the Boston Municipal Court, on Wed- 
nesday, was an aged man of 84 years, named Henry 
Hardy, who, as he said, performed a journey on foot 
from Indiana. He went into a lady’s house begging 
for food, and was troublesome, aod Would not depart. 
In a favourable moment he stole a watch hanging over 
the fire placeof the kitchen. He alleged he was des- 
titute, and finding no work, he stole the article to raise 
money for his subsistence. He was sentenced for a 
year to the House of Correction. > 

Unfriendly friends.— The Philadelphia Ledger states 
that a contention is carried on between an Orthodox 
and Hixite association of Friends, relative to the own- 
ership of a certain burying ground. The Orthodox 
sexton resides on the premises, and keeps the enclos- 
ure locked, so that when there is a funeral among the 
Hfrites, the sexton of the latter foroes the gate or 
I breaks the lock. On the occasion of a late funeral, 
khet e friends created quite a row before either party 
yielded. 


DIED. 

In Whitecreek, Wash, co., 3d of March, Mr. Am- 
herst Dyer, a Revolutionary Pensioner, in the 81st 
year of his age. * _ 

In Coxsackie, Green co. on the 14th mst. Isaac B. 
Crippen, formerly of Worcester, Otsego co. in the 31st 
year of his age. 

On the 24th inst., William Blackhall, in the 73d 
year of his age. 

In this-city. on the 24th inst., Ashbel Steele Webster 
M. D., second stm of the late Charles R. Webster, in, 
the 44th year of hie age* 

On Wednesday morning, Mary, daughter of Jere- 
miah Osburn, -aged two years and five months. / 

On the 24th* inst. Mrs. Mary O’Connor, aged 55 
years. ~ _ 

At Dumfries, 14th Jan the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Alexander M’Donnell, Bishop of Kingston, Upper 
Canada, in the 80th year of hwaga* 


TefribU Calamity . —About 2 o’clock on Tuesday 
morning, thehonse of Mr. John B. Austin about four 
miles from the village of Yonkers, wasreonsumed, and' 
M of his children— three sons, and three daughters— 


Attempt to Murder an Editor .— An attempt was late- 
ly made to murder William G. Brownlow, Esq, a 1 
clergyman of the Methodist church, and the editor of 
the Elizabethtown, Tenn., Whig. While he was sit- 
ting at his fireside writing, a gun was fired ’at him 
through the window, and one of the two balls with 
which it was loaded passed within a few inches of his 
breast. He pursued the rufflan with a pistol, and fired 
at him as he was about to mount the fence, but the 
fellow escaped. 

Fortunate Rescue.— hbout 4 o’clock on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, as the Essex, was crossiug the* Jersey city 
ferry, James Murray, one of the hands, Wiscove red in 
the raiddlwef the river, at a short distance, a boat keel 
upwards, and two men sustaining themselves frem sin- 
king by holding on to the keel. The Essex put for 
the spot ancttrescued the sufferers from their danger- 
ous situation, though they were nearly exhausted and 
numb with the cold, and would have been able but a 
short time longer to preserve their hbld on the boat. 
Their names were Henry Biadway aod Robert Ander- 
son; and they were in the small boat crossing the ri- 
ver when she upset from some cause which we did not 
learn. 

Prison Statistics . — Between the 24d Feb. and 23d 
March there were discharged from the Sitfg Sing pri- 
son, by expiration -of sentente 14, pardon 1, by 
death 1. At the latter date there were remaining io 
prison 80| men and 64 women to 868, being 4 more 
than were in prison at the former date. 

Death of the Rhinoceros . — We regret to learn that 
the rhinoceros belonging to the Zoological Institute 
died ou Tuesday. Theaoimal was valued at* $45,* 
000 .. 


dmnva&'x* 

FIFTH EVENING— NEW SELECTIONS. 

Mr. Whitney, deeply grateful for the continued re- 
ception given to his effort-*, announces his Fifth lec- 
ture, on Thursday evening, April, 2d at the Apollo 
Saloon, No. 2, Green-st. at 8 o’clock/- 

par* I. 

Cato’s Senate — Cato, Semproniu9, Lucius, Mgrcihs, 
and Dec i us - - - - Shakespeare 

Apostrophe to Light - Milton 

Allegorical picture of Sin and Death - “ 

Lady Constance’s Lamentation - Shakespeare 
Eve’s Lamentation - - - Milton 

Johua’e Address to the Sun and Moon * Van Schaick 

pArt it. * 

Third act of the Merchant of Venieo, bir V' .. 

I request, Shylock, Sakmio, Salarino and V ptare 

Tubal 1 pears 

Nature and PhilosopHy - - - Woodsworth 
Ilinois Oratory - - - - - * Anon 

Female Maniac— by request - Lewis 

Razor Seller - - - - - Pindar 


THE MANNER OF THE FOIXOWINO ORATORS. 

The Revolution* - - - - Hayne 

The Impossibility of conquering America - Pitt 
Nabob of Arcots Debts • * - - - Burke 

Alamo Eloqneqde - - - - Crocket 

Tickets 25centS, admits a Gentleman 1 and Lady.— * 
Family Tickets $1. Tob£ had at the Boo^-stoyes of 
Messrs Little and Henry, at the City Hotel, at the" 
Mansion House and at the door op the evening~pf the 
Lecture. Front seats -cushioned Rod reserved for those 
who escort Ladies. 


THE AMEMCANMASONIC REGISTER, 

Is Published eirerjr SattaMay itfti.a: tlOFPMAM 
OFFO&ITX Thi £ ague tayerH, ALB AST. 

TRrms —To city subscribers, Twd Dollars and, Fi/ky 
Cents ay car. To subscribers Who receive their papers 
by mail, Tiro Dollars , payable on the receipt of the 4* 
Number. No subscription received for less term then 
one year. 1 Back numbered at all times furnished, 

A post master may enclose money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of a 
third | erson, andFRANK the It ter, if written by him- 
self. ? Pot/ MassterGi h*ral*' 
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POETRY. 


for (to Abnuh Muonic Bcgicter end Utmry Coaopenioa* 

STANZAS, 

Addressed to a Lady on the death of her husband . 

I would not 9 tay those tears from falling. 

That speak of one who well- loved thee, 

Nor hush that sigh, so vainly calling 
On scenes which more may never be : 

No, lady no — I have not power 
To mar that sigh, nor chide those tears— 

For thee, where sprung life’s bud and flower, 

The dypress leaf of death appears. 

Ah, yes, those lips that fondly met thee 
Are marble pale and silent now ; 

Those shrouded eyes, they, too, forget thee, 

And chill remains his manly brow. 

Yet, lady, vet, ’tis not thine only ' 

To find no balm which brings relief— 

•Full many a breast is sad and lonely, 

And many a cheek is blanched with grief. 

’Twas mine to know the deep, strong, feeling, 

Thst shono like light upon his gaze— 

Around me look and scene are stealing 
Which speak too well ot better days. 

Yes, lady, yes— that heart which never 
In coldness answered to my own. 

Lies pulseless now, and from hie ever 
Hath many a joy too sadly flown ! 

Oh ! where’s theVose-wreath which heJwined thee, | 
When side thee at love’s altar bent, 

Apd where the hopes that then enshrined thee, 
Where all that with their rapture blent— 

Where, lady, where? — Alike wreaths wasted, 

Fond hopes were but of transient bloom. 

And fast upon . that lone breeze basted 
Which passed him to an early tomb. 

Yet though the shaft received swift speeding 
Which laid his form in cold decay. 

And left thy heart in sorrow bleeding. 

And life without one cheering ray ; 

Yet, lady, yet — hi9 soul ascending 
In freedom to its native height. 

There, like a star, is on the bending 
With love’s intense and holy light. 

And though I may not chide thy grieving. 

And share in all thy tears reveal, 

I join, too, in the bliss of b'lieving. 

That thy* fond grief ’tis his to feel. 

Yes, ladjy, yes, — he can but bless thee 
For tiiith and love, confiding, deep* 

And long unto his heart to press thee. 

Mid scenes unknown to those who weep! 

T. H. C. 

Albany Dec. 1839. 


MASONIC ODE. 

I vii, “ Adieu a Heart,* fee. 

Oh! iflherebc a spot most sweet. 

Most full of bliss, most free from care, 

•Tis when we on ihe level meet. 

And when we part upon the square. 

Oh’ if there be an hour of peace, 

It when the twilight’s shadows fall. 

When men their fietful labors cease, 

And ining’e iti the MASON S HALL* 

Lod |>t)ssess a Mystic Chain 

Tu*u Oners every earthly care; 

An i i. a single human pain 

lutiu b\ tis sure to perish there. 

Not Horeb’aroek. ’neath Aaron’s rod, 
imU >*e refreshing comforts oring, 
that abundant, sacred flood, 

’a i<*ii from our fount the Loilge may spring • 

Afflictions o’er the earth are shed 
A e nre “to trouble man is born.” 

F< *vs quicK the human head, 

nt-r s frozen loc s adorn. 

&u ,rs storms, adveise and fietce* 


May o’er the earth afflictions waft; 

Why let them rage, they cannot pierce, 
Th t curtain'd safety of the Craft. 

Should harm approach in distant shape ; 

The Brother’s eye will early scan 
Its wrath, and if he ean’t escape, 

He learns* to bear it tike a man . 

Should Fraud and Jealousy conspire, 

And man promote his brother’s shame; 
Like'Judas, shall his lamp expire, 

And darkness frown upon his name. 

Should rust corrode one lengthen’d link. 
And severing steal it from the chain. 
That Magic C%mn, ’tis sweet to think, 
With potent art unites again, 

And when the wither’d body lies 
And crumbles, id the silent tomb, 

Its germ like Cassia's Sprig shall rise, 
And flourish in immortal bloom. 


PATENT BROWN STOUT. 


THE TIME WAS— AND IS. 

By W, Jordan . 

Years, many years passed. 

Since I saf beside this board; 

Then, as now, the feast was spread, 
And the ruby wine was poured. 

And the cup and song went ronnd. 
And the mirth was loud and light; 

The song and cup still circle— 

But they’re not the same to-night. 

Ten sat round the board,— 

What friends are but in youth, — 

When wo feel before we think. 

And ftps from hearts learn truth* 

) 

Yet some of them are here, 

Links of a broken chain; 

Only recalling ties 
Never to join again. 


A Brewer in a country town 

Had got a monstrous reputation; 

No other beer but his went down, 

The host9 of the surrounding station, 

Carving his name upon their mugs, 

And painting it on avery shutter; 

And though some envious folks would utter . 
Hints, that its flavour came from drugs, ' 
Others maintained ’twas no such matter, 

But owing to his monstrous vat, 

At least as corpulent H9 that 
At Heidelburg — and some said fatter. 

His foremen was a lusty black. 

An honest fellow; 

But one who had an ugly knack 
Oflasting samples as he brewed. 

Till he was stupified and mellow, 

One day in this topheavy mood, 

Having to cross the vat aforesaid, 

(Just then with boiling beer supplied,) 
O’ercoroe with giddiness and qualms he 
Reel’d — feel in — and nothing more said, 

But in hi* favourite liquor died: 

Like Clarence iu his butt of Malmsey. 

In all directions round ahnut 
The negro absented was sought. 

But as no human nodule thought 
That our fat Black was now Rrown Stout, 
They settled that the rogue had left 
The place for debt, or crime, or theft. 


Altered and cold our hearts— 
There’s shadow on each brow. 

Of the glow of former years 
There’s not a vestige now. 

Interests have jarr’d — the world, 
Ha 9 iu cold lessons taught; 

And hope from memory’s page 
Iu darkened likeness caught. 

And the grave has had iu prey — 
Strangers are seated here; 

And every stranger’s face 
Recalls a thought of fear. 

It tells of those who sleep 
Beneath the funeral stone; 

And dark "Death's record is 
When it speaks of our own. 

But away, let song burst forth— 
The lighted goblet shine— 

And deep, deep drain the flood 
Of the crimson Lethe-wine. 

Break, break the faithless cup; 
No spelPt has to restore 

Feelings, and friends of youth 
When that youth is no mora. 


CALENDAR OF COM ATUHIC ATIOHft. 

EACH MOUTH. 


Meanwhile the beer was day by day 
Drawn into casks and sent away. 

Until the lees flowed thick and thicker, 
When, lo* outstretched upon the ground, 
Once more their missing friend they found. 
As they bad often done— in liquor. 

See, cried his moralizing master, * 

1 always knew the fell q.w drank hard; 

And prophesied some sad disaster; 

Hi* fate should other fi piers strike. 

Poor Mungo! there be welters, like • 

A toast at bottom of a tankard! ' 

Next morn a publican, whose tap 
Had h p l| ,r d io drain the vat so dryt, 

Not having heard of the mishap, 

Came to demand a fresh supply. 
Protesting loudly that the last 
All previous specimens surpass’d. 
Possessing a much richer gusto 
Then formerly it ever used to, 

And begging as a special favour, 

Some more of the exact same flavour* 

Zounds! cried the Brewer, that’s a task* 
More difficult to grant than ask.— 

Most gladiy wpnld 1 give the smack 
Of the last beer to the ensuing, 

But where am 1 to find a Black, 

And boil him down at every brewing? 
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der the impress ofhis Maker’s hand, the spontaneous 
feelings of ^ommisseratUm, iu view of suffering 

For th. America. M»o.ic Regiri« mat Liumrj Compadie. »>«•> distress, fc»d a lodgment in e»ery man’s bosom,— 

6 These inwroogtot feelings are neither blunted, nor 

THE BEAUTIES OF MASONRY. blotted out. but by ruthless violence to the native sen- 

It has oftentimes perplexed good me ., to satisfy «>bilities of the heart, and the stifling of an admonitory 

, . r ^ i-nr .it .• , FAnsn^nr.A. 


*heir own minds, how Masons of different Nations and €§os 
different Religious creeds, coulu meet and harmonise Tl 
no cordially in the Lodge. *f, rs , 

Not one jarring atom, say they, is discoveraMe in 1,11,1 
ttheir Masonie uueicourse. With same fewexcep muu 
. cions, arising from the admission of anwnworthy Mem H . 80 
her, followed by strict and close discipline, that is liter- f . 
ally true. But on this point the diversity of opinion, t ! or,s 
wholly arises, from the different aspect of the case, in 11081 
the minds of the Members, and not from thepriaejiples. * Mcr 
inf the Institution. '! ' r °u 

The peculiar union, which pefvadestke whole body 


conscience. 

Principles and duties, so obvioasly involving uni- 
versal obligation, embracing the common interests of 
all, both individually and collectively, and promoting 
mutual concord and general happiness, constitute 
a bond of Masonic union, which can never interfere, 
either with Sectarian peculiarities, or National distinc- 
tions. All mept on the broad foundation, laid by 
those great moral truths, concerning which there nei- 
ther is nor can be the least ground for polemic con- 
troversy. 

Hence, in the character of Masons, each Member is 


;«• PW* .nj «*reed the acknowledgement of those obligations of 
ofMa**™ i Brotherhood, * llty . and principles of nLali.y, which by ttS t«rtimo- 

th« reason* why K tttbm, may fre seen from Otefol-; „ v £ hi , 0 ' wn c ^ Kience , are Uding, fundamental and 

lowing buef consul^ , ■ f jUli*io*»««e- immutable; and in the «M(ciM«Uku humanity, be- 

tariansT Wo^eet a« Brelhrelof the greatVamify of wv.le.^eand charity, whkb arc instinctive propeesi- 1 
Man, having a'community of interests. Ve meet (for ,le *®*< jur nature. . • . 

th we x press purpose of transacting such busmens as ap- J'* m this swple sketch, it must appear evident. 


propriately appertains to an Institution 
to the common good of all mankind. 


greatest amouiMLof good, on grounds where all rational I 


me common guuu 01 uidimmv. , . “ « 

Hence, we meet on a level, and part en the square. mnl feel bound, jointly to co-opewte. lha ^ sudh a 
2. The system of moral truths, adoptee wd em- course, neither precludes co-ordinate sectarian peculi- 
J .... .. . arities, in promoting human happiness, nor impede 

_ local, or National, moral, benevolent or Religious ef- 


rb raced, covers each principle, and harmonizes on every 


point of common and universal interest, which is in- or iNauonai, moral, «- 


separably connected with the well-being of Man. All 
rthese principles are such, as every Man's conscience 


Instinctively approves, and of courae, utterly prtelude « "\e best, end most effcient modes of carry ing on 

ell diversity of opinion, in respect tothepemonal nter- ■« d «PPly n * P°'" ts . subordinate, minor, or inferential 
.cst of each Member concerned, the common good of from aD - v ° f th * P r,DC *f le *' °» wh,ch ’ ALi v,ew 


the Brotherhood collectively, and "he general well-be- ALL minds accord, 

ing of the human Family. Hence, no Member can * ' 

lay an objection, which does pot contravene his own 

interest, and his owu happiness, both as a rational man, THE MASONIC REFLECTOR. 

r and a social Being. _ 

3. Masonry prescribes those relative duties, concern- The masonic Institution has been subject to much 
ing which there can be but one uniform opinion, as to obloquy and reproach because it has withheld its mys- 
. obligation, expediency and fitness, in as much as they teries from the female sex. The arguments used by 
grow out of those very relations, which are interwoven its enemies on this occasion, may at first appear very 
with onr existence. All the connecting and binding plausible to those who are not acquainted with its 
Jinks of social intercourse and civil Society, consist of unerring rules and principles*; but if they, for a mo- 
relations and dependencies ; and the Strength, the Se- ment, consider its probable origin, and the care with 
purity, the harmony, the happiness and the common which the learned protected their discoveries in science 
interests of all men, are connected with the due ofc- from innovations of any description, during the early 
aervance of each. No rational mm can overlook, dis- ages, they will be enabled to give, a satisfactory reason 
regard, or deny such duties, as from the nature of our f ot engrafting this, with other wholesome restrictions, 
existence, are necessarily involved iu that entite circle in the constitution of our order. . But, besides the 
of retations and dependencies, and of course, has nei- authority we derive from antiquity, the example of 
ther cause to dissent, nor inclination to controvert every civil and political institution in the country 
them. ... should secure hs from prejudice on this account. — 

The same is true, in respect to those obligations Women are not made members of Congress, of the 
of love, reverence and obedience, arising from the Senate, nor of the Assembly; they are not sent upon 
relation and dependence o (all men on God, as their embassies to foreign courts; nor is there an office, civil 
Creator. From an acknowledgement of this truth, political or military, to which a woman is eligible 
each point of duty becomes self-evident, and every j The female sex cannot certainly he said to want t .len* 


THE MASONIC REFLECTOR. 

The masonic Institution has been subject to much 


Creator. From an acknowledgement of this truth, | political or military, to which a woman is eligible 
each point of duty becomes self-evident, and every j The female sex cannot certainly be said to want t .len 
man, of an enlightened understanding, is conscious ot > or capacity to rereive education . and yet rhev are uni 
the obligation. Hence, on this ground, no sunder- f or mly excluded from our universities and collets. 


ing difference of opinion, can find an entering place. N ow< mny lt no: P(JfJll p ropl i, r v . 

4. Masonry enjoins that humanity and benevolence are females prohih tH enjoying hese 
towards all our Species, a conscientious sense of the think it may; bur the reason fur rh«-ie 
fftness of which, is equally deep-rooted, and co-exist- obvious to every rational mind » ,1 w 


\ bt* a^kerl. why 
*e privileges? I 
<e restrictions i< 
i* these pro hi b 


with the sympathies of ev ry man’s nature.. U«-[ itiong are indispensable to the public weal, so is the 


exclusion of females from the mystic circle conducive 
ft* the happiness and well-being of our order. The 
nature of woman is so fraught with a mystic spirit of 
beauty a’nd perfection, that she intuitively inspires man 
with love ?md veneration. She seems to be ptwticuKar- 
ly calculated to Mebs domestic life, to enliven *the so* 
cial circle, and iff shed through it a tient more rmigicrfl 
than the blush of 'Morning. 

1 am not accpAiinted with the name of any living 
writer upon masonry, who has done his subject more 
justice than Dr. Dalche- The following elegant apol- 
ogy to the women, is from bis pen, 

“Agreeable to the tenets of our order, the female 
sex are excluded from associating with us m our mys- 
tic profession; not because they are deemed unworthy 
of the secret. 4 nor because the mechanical tools of the 
craft are too pondrono for them to wield,’ bat from a 
consciousness of onr own weakness. Should they be 
permitted to enter the lodge, love would oftentimes en- 
ter them, jealousy would probable rankle in the hearts 
of the brethren, and fraternal affection be converted to 
rWahhip. Although the most amiable and lovely part 
of nature's works are excluded from otir meetings, yet 
nur order protects them from the attacks of vicionsand 
unprincipled mem It forbids us to sacrifice the ease 
and pence of families, for a momentary gratification ; 
and it forbids ns to undermine and take away that tran- 
ce ndent happiness from those whose hearts are united 
by the bond of sincere affection* 

“The feeling of woman are tnore exquisitely fine, 
and their generous sympathy is more eassily awakened 
by the misfortunes of their fellow creatures than the 
stronger sex* The soft tear of pi'y bedews their cheeks 
at the tale of wo, and their gentle bosoms heave with 
tender emotions at ‘the sight of human wretchedness 
They require not the adventitious aid of my9tic insti- 
tutions to urge thdm to the use bfsymbolsio lead them 
to virtue. Their own hearts aie the lodges in which 
virtue presides; and the dictates of her will ie their only 
incentive to action. 0 



ANCIENT MYSTERIES 


During the reign -of Solomon, especially, as well as 
before and afterwards, a very intimate connection ex- 
isted between the Jews and Egyptians. Moses was 
born in Egypt, and educated in Pharaoh’s court, until 
he was forty years old, and was learned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, and was mighty in words and 
in deeds. Solomon. married Pharaoh’s daughter, and 
brought her into the city of David. This affinity with 
the king of Egypt, inclined many ofhis nobility to vis- 
it Jerusalem, and commercial arrangements were made 
and carried on amicably between those nations. From 
this reciprocal connection, we are inclined to infer that 
masonry was introduced among the Egyptians. Be 
this, however, as it may, w*e are informed by several 
authentic historians, that masomy did flourish iu 
Egypt soon after this period. By this mysterious art 
existing in our principles, and smiled upon by the Fa- 
ther of lights, ancient Egypt subsisted, covered with 
glory, during a period of fifteen or sixteen ages. They 
extended owr system of benevolence so far, that he 
who refused to relieve the wretched, when he had it in 
his power to assist him. was himself punished with 
death. They regarded justice so impartially, that the 
•rings obliged the judges to take an oath, that they 
would never do jany thing against their own eonsett o- 
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ces, though they, the kings themselves, should com- 
mand them. They would not confer upon a bad 


prince the honors of a funeral. They held a swsion 
upon every noted Egyptian who died, for the direct 
put pose of inquiring, how he had spent his life, so that 
all respect due to his memory might be paid, They 
entertained such just ideas of the vanity' of life, as to 
consider their houses as inns, in which they were t0 
lodge as it were only for amusements were adapted to 
strengthen the body and improve the mind: They 
prohibited the borrowing of money, except on condi- 
tion of pledging a deposit so important that a man who 
deterred the rcSemption of it, was looked upon with 
horror. 

It is well known, that the Egyptian priests have un- 
iformly been considered by ancient historians, as pos- 
sessing many valuable secrets, and as being the great- 
est proficients in the arts and sciences of their times. 
Whether they actually possessed the masonic secrets, 
or not, we cannot absolutely determine ; but we have 
strong circumstantial reasons to believe they didr It 
was here that Pythagoras was initiated into their mys- 
teries, and instructed in their art. It was here, that 
sculpture and architecture, and all the sciences of the 
times were so greatly perfected. And here it has been 
thought by some of the most curious observers of an- 
tiquity, thav masonry has been held in high estiina 
tiou. 

* Several Egyptian oblb u'<s still remain, some of which 
were in the reign of Augustus, conveyed to Rome. On 
these obelisks are curiously engraved many hierogly- 
pbical and masonic emblems. 

Egypt, by aocient philosophers, was considered as 
the seat of science. Hence we find, that Homer, Ly- 
curgus, Solon, Pythagoras Plato. Thales, and many 
others of the ancient poets, statesmen and philoso- 
phers, frequently visited Egypt, where many of them 
were, by the Egyptian priests, initiated into their mys- 
teries. Cecrops, an Egyptian, was the original foun- 
der of Athens. Hence, a correspondence would ne- 
cessarily continue for a considerable rime, between 
those countries. And if this correspondence did not 
afford a suitable medium for the transfer of those mys 


MISCELLANY. 

A MAIL-COACH ADVENTURE OF CHARLES 
MATHEWS. 


The following anecdote i ccurs in Mrs. Mathew’s 
delightful Memoirs of her late husband, of which the 
second couple of volutnn3 are just published: — 

Mr. Mathews, on his way homewards from the 
north\just after the assizes, on entering the mail, was 
fortunate enough to find only two gentleman, who be- 
ing seated opposite to each other, left him the fourth 
seat for hia legs. • * The passengers were 

veiy agreeable men; one, a Scotchman, always a safe 
card. At the close of the evening, the latter encased 
his head and throat in an enormous fold of white lin- 
en, and then sank back to sleep, looking like the veiled 
prophet while the other, an Englishman, was charac- 
teristically satisfied with a comfortable.’ * * 

Just as the trio had sunk info their first forgetfulness, 
they were awakened by the sudden stoppage of the 
vehicle, a light at the door of an inn, and a party of 
rough discordant voices, bidding, however, a cordial 
farewell to a large becoated, and ominous-looKing 
stranger, who, in a broad Yorkshire dialect, wished 
his companions ‘a good noight.’ reminding them that 
he had paid his 9 hare of the reckoning. To the great 
discomfiture of our three insides , the door of th6 ra:Vil 
was opened, and the fourth passenger invited by the 
guard to enter without further loss of time. 

Since the three gentlemen had ‘dropped off,’ the 
weather had suddenly changed from frost to show. A 
heavy sleet had fallen, and the man \ have* mentioned 
quitted the ppen air, and entered the coach with, .ap- 
propriately enough, a frieze coat on, powdered all over 
by the snow. • * All were disconcerted at 

this intrusion, and sufficiently chilled and disturbed to 
he in a very illhumour with the odious fourth. They, 
however seemed tacitly to agree not to speak to the 
new comer, but endeavour to re:a o their former hap- 
py unconsciousness. They had, not, however, been 
spending a jovial'evening, as he had whose ‘absence’ 


teries, yet those philosophers, who were in the habit of 'they would have ‘doafed upon.’ He was in any thing 


visiting Egypt, would, of course carry back to their na- 
tive country whate ertfiey deemed valuable for their 
own citizens. 

Many incidental circumstances, however, occur in 
the history of the Grecian States, which strongly fa- 
vour.the idea of the existence of masonry among that 
people. From the many which might he mentioned, 
two only can be admitted into ibis work. At the time 
when the plague proved so mortal in the city of Ath- 1 
ens, Hippocrates, a native of the island of Coss, being 
eminent as a physician, was invited to Athens. He 
immediately obeyed, and proved abundantly servicea- 
ble i« that pestilential disorder. Such was the grati- 
tude ofthe Athenians, that it was decreed he should be 
initiated into the most exalted mysteries of their nation 
In turning over the historic page of Persia, every ma- 
son will behold many of his principles cordially receiv- 
ed and cherished, by the first characters who shed a 
lustre through every department of government in those 
distant realms. It was here that the children of the 
royal family were, at fourteen years of age, put under 
the tuition of four of the wisest and most virtuous 
statesmen. The first taught them the worship of the 
gods; the second trained them up to speak truth and 
practice equity; the third habituated them to subdue 
voluptuousness, to enjoy real liberty, to be always 
princes and always masters of themselves and their own 
passions; the fourth inspired them with courage, and 
by teaching them how to command themselves, taught 
them how to maintain dominion over those. It was 
here, that falsehood was considered by every class of| 
people, in the most horrid light, as a vice the meanest 
and most disgraceful. It was here that they showed 
a noble generosity, conferring favors on the nations 
they conquered, and leaving them to enjoy all the en- 
signs of their foimer grandeur. 


The best' k ; nd of enlargement. — An editor in Penn 
sylvania lately announced to his subscribers that hejsee t’noight!’ 
was going to enlarge ibis sheet. He got 
week after. 


but a sleeping mood; and after a few minutes’ rustling 
about, in order to settle himself treading upon my hus- 
band's toes, elbowing his neighbour, without begging 
pardon for his so doing, &c. (all which was received 
with a sullen silence!, he asked, in a voice which soun-l 
ded like thunder to the sleepers, while he held the 
pull of the window in one hand, ‘Coompany! oop or 
down?’ Answer made they none. Again he inquired, 
still dubious of what might lie ‘agreeable,’ and desires 
to prove himself a polished gentleman, ‘Coompany! 
oop or down?* Still receiving no answer, a smothered 
oath -bespoke his disgust at such uncourteous return 
for his polite consideration for his fellow-passengers; 
and, with some exasperation of tone, he repeated aloud, 
*1 say, Coompany— oop— or — durum?' not a word; and, 
with another exclamation; he allowed ‘t’window’ to 
remain down. It was clear to the half-perceptions of| 
the drowsy travellers that he ofthe frieze coat had laid 
in enough spirit to keep him from chilliness, and they 
hoped the potency of his precaution would soon make 
him unconscious, as they were disposed to be. But, 
no; he continued restless and talkative. All at once* 
however, a 

“A change came o'er the spirit of his dream;’* 

he, it appeared, for the first time, perceived the altera- 
tion in the weather His excitement at the door of I 
the little inn, where he had left, his friends, had caused 
him totally to overlook the snow which then fell upon 
him; and he saw it now with a degree of stupid won- 
der, and exclaimed, in audible soliloqne, ‘Eh!— what’s 
this? whoigh! the whole country's covered wi’ snow! 
—eh’ its awful, Coompany! wake up and see t* snow!’ 
eh! they’re all asleep, whoigh, it's wonderful! and 
awful! What a npight!— what a noight! Eh! God 
preserve all poor mariners on the western coast this 
noight!* Then roaring out once more with increased 
vehemence of tone, * Coompany] wake oop, I say, and 
♦ In this manner did he go 


positive nuisance.' ‘Eli* said he of the frieze coat, ‘I 
loike that, indeed! Aw’ve as much right here, I reck- 
on, as oothers— aw’ve paid my fare, harn’t I?” said he 
his voice rising as he remembered his claims to con-‘ 
sider.ttion. ‘Aw'm a respectable mon— my name’s 
John Luckie — I owes nobody onything. I pays king’s ’ 
taxes— I'm a respectable mon, 1 say. Awdielp to sup- 
port church and state.’ On he went with all the sense- 
less swagger of cup valour and self-laudation, till he of 
the ‘comfortable’ again grumbled out nis anger. Again ' 
the huge diover , for such he was, thundered forth his 
rights and summed np his title to respect: ‘Eh! whoigh 
what have I done? I coorn'd into t’coich loike a gen- 
tleman, didn’t I? I was civil/wasn't I? I said, Ctom- 
' party n oop or down? But none o’ye had the poloiteness 
to answer: ye were not loike g^iit’emen ! ! !* • • 

At length his sense of oppression became so strong, 
that his independence reached its climax, and he bold 
ly deck rid th»tt he w^uld .tifit hold his tongue, or be 
quiet — *no, not though Baton Mullock, or the great 
Mr. Brougham or, as he pronounced the name, Mr. 
Bruffem, himself was in t’cotch.’ My husband, who 
found all tendency to sleep broken up by this obstre- 
perous fellow-passenger. Just, therefore, as John 
Luckie's last declaration was uttered Mr. Mathews 
leant forward to him, and in a half whisper said, with 
affected caution, ‘Hush! you are not aware; but you 
have been speaking all this time to Baron Hullock 
himself.’ The drover seemed to quail under this in- 
timation. ‘Whoigh! you don't say so?’ ‘Fact. I as- 
sure you; and the opposite him is Lady Hullock? 9 
The Scotchman in the white drapery over his head 
began to titter at this. ‘Whoigh! you don’t tell me 
that! Eh! what shall I do? Art thou sure?’ ‘I am 
indeed,’ said Mi. Mathews: they are Baron and Lady 
Hullock, and lam Mr. Brougham.* ‘Eh!* roared the 
m in in a tone d' actual tenor, ‘Let me gd! struggling 
to open the coach door, let me go! I’m no company 
for site!) gentlefolks: aw’ve no book-laming: I’m no 
but John LucLe. Let me get out — here, guard? — 
Stop! stop! I won’t roide hereony longer!’ The guard 
was insensible to this, and on went the coach, and still 
John Luckie struggled; and in his rough and clumsy 
movements a little of my husband's ventriloquy pro- 
ved a useful auxiliary to urge his welcome departure; 
and a child suddenly cried out as if hurt. ‘Kh! what, 
is there a bairn Ft* coich too? Eh! my Lord Baron, 
pray forgive me. I meant no offence. My name's 
John Luckie. Aw’m a respectable mon, pays king’s 
taxes. I said, Coompany, oop or down? 1 meant to v 
be civil. Eh! my Lady Hullock, I hope I’ve not bun 
thy bairn.’ The child’s cries now increased. *Ehl 
nia poor bairn, where art thee? What moost I do!— 
Guard! stop and let me out! Eh! what a noight! Guardi 
I’m not fit company for Baron Hullock and Mr. Bruf- 
cm, l know. Let me out, I say!’ At last his voice at 
the window reached the higher powers, and the coach 
stopped, and as soon out rolled this porpoise of a man,: 
who again begging the baron and his lady to overlook 
his inadvertency, and asking pardon of ‘Mr. BruffemJ 
he was with some difficulty hoisted upon the top of 
the mail, and off it drove. The two inside gentleman 
who had been trying to stifle their amusement, now 
laughed outright, and thanking Mr. Mathews for his 
device, they all three recomposed themselves, now 
and then catching by the wind a broken phrase from 
John Luckie, as he gave vent to his feelings to the 
coachman and guard — ‘Baron Hullock* ‘Respectable 
mdn’ — ‘Bairn’ Oop or down, ‘My Lady Hullock’ ‘Mr* 
Bruffem’ ‘Church and State,’ &c.; all which must 
have puzzled his listeners without, who doubtless at- 
tributed his account to the quantity of rmu-toddy which. ' 
they might suppose had filled his brain with such un- 
real mockeries.” 


raairied the 


Roast beef cut iuto small slices, and eaten, 
to be an excellent remedy for hunger. 


said 


on, until the patience of the English gentleman was 
tired out, and he at length spoke: ‘I wish, sir, you’d j 
show some feeling for us, and hold your tongue. We 
were all asteep when you came in, and you have done 
nothing but talk and disturb us ever since. You’re a 


ANECDOTES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVI- 
DENCE. 

The following narrative, while it strikingly exhibits 
the fallible and uncertain nature of circumstantial evi- 
dence, affords also a convincing proof of the indispen- 
sible necessity of procuring medical testimony of the 
highest order, in all criminal cases relating to injuries, 
of the person. The narrator, Mr. Perfect, a surgeon 
of Hammersmith. senMhe statement to the'editot of 
the Lancet, Mr. Wakley, in January, of the present 
year, and as its diffusion is likely to do good, we take 
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ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON. 


, leave to transfer it from the passage of that periodical 
into our own:— 

1 “It is now thirty years ago, that accidentally passing 
the Pack-Horse, Tnrnhnm-green, my attention was 
attracted by a mob of persons of the lowest order, as- 
sembled around the door of that inn, who were very 
loud in their execrations agiinst some person who was 
suspected of having murdere I his brother, in corrobora- 
tion of which, I was told that his bones were found near 
the premises where he formerly resided, upon view of 
which a jury was then sitting, after an adjournment 
from the day preceding. I found that two surgeons 
had been suppoenaed to inspect the remains, and I had 
no doubt but that everv information as to their charac- 
ter bad been obtained, curiosity alone, therefore indu- 
ced me to make way into th® room, where I found that 
the coroner, and, 1 believe, a double jury, were sitting 
for the second day, and wer * engaged in an investiga- 
tion which tended to show that a farmer and market- 
gardener at Sutten-court Farm, had. a few years be- 
fore, a brother living with hirr, who was engaged in 
the farm, but whose conduct was dissolute and irregu- 
lar, to a degree that often provoked the anger of his el- 
der brother, and sometimes begat strife and violence 
between them; that the temper of the elder brother 
was as little under control as the conduct of the voun- 
ger; and, in fine, that tbeyj.ved very unfomfortable to- 
gether. 

One winter’s flight, when the ground was covered 
with snow, the younger brother absconded from the 
house, for they both lived together by letting himself 
down from his cka/jiber window; and when he was mis- 
sed the ensuing morning, his footsteps were cleariv 
tracked in the snow taa considerable distance, nor were 
there any other fopt steps but his own: time passed on, 
and after a lapse of some few years no tidings were 
heard of his retreat, nor perhaps have there ever been 
since. Some alterations in thg grounds surrounding 
the house having been undertaken by a subsequent 
tenant, for the elder brother had then left the farm, a 
skeleton was dug up, and (he circumstance appeared 
so conclusive that one brother had murdered the other, 
that the popnlar clamour was raised to the utmost, and 
a jury empanelled to investigate the case. 

After listening attentively to these details, I ventur- 
ed to request of the coroner to bp allowed to examine 
,the bones, which I found weie contained in a hamper 
basket at the farther end of the room, and I felt much 
flattered by his immediate compliance, for he desired 
the parish beadle, who was in attendance, to place 
them upon the table, and having rnyself disposedthem 
in their Hatural order. I found that they represented a 
person of short stature, and from the obliteration of the 
sutures of the skull, and the worn down state of the 
teeth, must have belonged to an aged person. But 
what was my surprise when 1 reconstructed the bones 
of the skeleton, and found the lower bones of the trunk 
to be those of a female. I i turned ately communicated 
,the fact to the jury, and requested that the two medi- 
cal men who had before given their op nion< m ght be 
sent for, one of whom attended, and without a moment’s 
hesitation corroborated my report. 

I need not add that the proceedings were instantly 
at an end, and an innocent man received the amende 
honorable , in the shape of an apology from all present, 
in which the coroner heartily joined. It has since 
been proved, be.ypnd all doubt, that the spot where the 
bones were found, was formerly the siteofa large grav- 
el pit. in which hordes of gipsies imf only assembled, 
but occasionally buried their dead, and perhaps, more 
skeletons are yet to be found in that vicinity.” 

At the distance of thirty years, the narrator of this 
occurrence may well look back upon it with pleasure, 
and congratulate himself upon having been “the happy 
instrument in the hands of Providence of rescuing a 
worthy and innocent man from the obloquy, and per- 
haps the fate, ef a murderer.” 

Not so fortunate in its issue was the case which we 
subjoin to this, and which occurred in England pre- 
viously to the reign of Charles II. The narrative is 
given in one of the early yolumns of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

“A gentleman died possessed of a very considerable 
fortuue, which he left to his only child, a daughter, 
appointing his brother to be her guardian, and execu- 
tor of his will. The young lady was then about eigh- 
teen; and if she happened to die unmarried, or if mar- 
ried) without children, her fortune was left to her guar- 


dian and to his heirs. As the interest of the uncle was 
now incompatible with the life of the neice, several 
other relations hinted that it would not be proper for 
them to live together. Whether they were willing to 
prerent any occasional slander against the uncle, in 
case of the young lady’s death; whether they had any 
apprehension of her being in danger; or whether they 
were, only discontented with he father's disposition of 
his fortune, and therelore propagated rumours to the 
[prejudice of those, who possessed it, cannot be known; 
the uncle, however, took his neice to his house near 
Epping Forest, aud soon afierwards she disappear- 
ed. 

Great inquiry was made after her. and- it appearing 
that on the day she was missing she went out with her 
uncle into, the forest, and that he returned without her, 
he was taken into custody. A few days afierwards he 
went through a long examinat on, in which he ac- 
knowledged that he .went out with her, and pietended 
that she found means to loirei behind Inin astheywere 
leturning heme: that he sought her in the forest as 
soon as he missed her: and that he knew not where she 
was, or what was hpcome of her. This account was 
thought improbable, and his apparent interest in the 
death of his ward, and perhaps the pi t il. mt zeal of oth- 
er relations, concurred to raise and strengthen suspi- 
cious against him, and he was detained in custody. — 
Some, new circumstances were every day rising against 
him. It was found that the young lady ’had been ad- 
dressed by a neighbouring gentleman, who had a few 
days before she was missing set out on a journey to the 
north, and that she had dec.Inredjshe would marry him 
when he returned; that her uncle had frequently ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the march in very strong 
terms; that she had often wept and reproached him 
with unkindness and an abuse of his power. A woman 
was also produced, who swore that on the day the 
young lady was missing, about eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon, she was coming through the forest, and heard 
a woman’s voice expostulating with great eagerness; 
upon which she drew nearer the place, and, before she 
saw any person, heard the same voice say, ‘Don’t kill 
me, uncle: don’t kill me;’ upon which she was greatly 
terrified, and immediately hearing the report of a fire- 
arm very near, she made" all the haste she could from 
the spot, but could not rest in her mind till she had 
told what had happened. 

Such was the general impatience to punish a man 
who had murdered his neice to inherit her fortune, 
that upon this evidence he was condemned and exe- 
cuted. 

About ten days after the execution, the young lady 
came home. It appeared, however, that what all the 
witness had sworn was true, and the fact was found to 
be thus circumstanced: — 

The yopng lady declared, that having previously 
agreed to go off with the gentleman that courted her, 
he had given out that he was going a journey to the 
north, but that he waited concealed at a little house 
near the skirts of the forest till the lime appointed, 
which was the day she departed. That he had horses 
ready for himself and her, and was attended by two 
servants also on hoiseback. That as she was walking 
with her uncle, he reproached her with persisting in 
her resolut'ou to marry a man of wkom he disappro- 
ved; and after much altercation she said, with some 
heat, ‘I have set my heart upon it; ifl do not many 
him, it will be my death; and don’t kill me, uncle: don’t 
kill me;’ that just as she had pronounced these words, 
she heard a fire-arm discharged very near her, nt which 
she started, and immediately afterwards saw a man come 
forward from among the trees, with a wood-pigeon in 
his hand, that he had just shot. That coming near 
the place appointed for their rendezvous, she formed 
a pretence to let her uncle gp on before her, and liei 
suitor being waiting for her with a horse, she mounted, 
and immediately rode off. That instead of going mrr 
the north, they retired to a house in which he had t» 
ken lodgings, near Windsor, where they were married 
the same day, and in about a week went a journey of 
pleasure to France, from whence, when they rer.un c I 
they first heard of the misfortune which they had in- 
advertently brought upon their unt ie. 

So uncertain is human testimony, even when tie 
witnesses are sincere, and so necessary is a cool nr! 
dispassionate inquiry and determination, with reaped 
to crimes that are enormous in the highest decree, and 
committed with every possible aggravation. 


The following anecdote of Bounaparte is related hy. 
Sir John Sinclair, on the authority of one who was an 
actor in the scene described: When the formation of 
a Consulate was determined upon, it became a doubt* 
ful question whether the Abbe Sieyes. or Bounaparte, 
should be appointed Firet Consul. Sieyes, who was 
a man of great ability, and remarkable for the success of 
his intrigues, was very desirous of being nominated to 
that office, and of having Bounaparte under him, as 
Second Consul, to carry his plans iuto execution.-— 
This scheme he had long meditated, and was sanguine 
of its accomplishment. Bounaparte, however, was 
not ignorant of the movements of Sieyes, and when 
the time came, baffled, in an instant, all the deep laid 
plans of the intriguing Abbe, by a coup de parti e, a mas- 
lerlv stroke of cunning, of which we remember no par- 
allel in history. 

The electors assembled at the Gallery of Lnxem- 
burg, here under their respective leaders, they separr* 
ted into parties, within sight of each other, but suffici- 
ently distant not to be overheard. Sieyes immediate- 
ly commenced harranguing his party, and descanting 
on the advantages of having the office of First Consul 
filled by one well acquainted with political questions and 
civil affairs. Without pointing himself out as that 
person, he plainly indicated the line he wished thenrrto 
pursue, whilst he warned them against military dispo- 
tism, and the danger of having a soldier at the head of 
the Government. 

An emissary of Bounaparte, who had mingled with 
the Abbe’s party and heard his address, rejoined the 
friends of the Corsican, an’d told them what had pas- 
sed. Bounaparte instantly said, “I see what must be 
done, and all T entreat of you is, that as soon as you 
see me take Sieyes hy the hand, you will cry, Bravo 
Bounaparte , as loud as you can, and will prevail on &s 
many as possible to join in the exclamation.” 

He then went immediately to the place where Sie- 
yes and his parry were assembled, and going up to the 
Abbe with an appearance of great cordiality, said to 
him, “Let ns nor, my friend, have any difference of 
opinion who shall be First Consul; for my part, I vote 
for the Abbe Sieyes, whom do yon vote for?” The 
Abbe was astonished at an address so unexpected, but 
compelled by complaisance and the necessity of affec- 
ting gratitude and friendship, replied, “I vpte for Gen- 
eral Bounaparte. “. ‘On the instant, Bounaparte, as if 
to thank Sieyes in his turn, offered him his hand; this 
was sufficient, his friends had been .attentively watch- 
ing for the signal, and the cry ofBraw Bounapartere - 
sounded at once from all quarters of the hall, through 
which his partizans had previously dispersed themselves 
even some friends of the Abbe, taken by surprise, and 
forgetful ofconsequences, mingled their “sweet voices” 
with those of their opponents. 

The election took place instantly, and Bounaparte 
was declared First Consul. The Abbe chargined to 
find himself thus outwitted, refused to he made Second 
Consul, and declared his resolution to take no further 
concern in public affairs. 


LANGUAGE OF LAWYERS. 

If a man according to law, give to another an orange 
instead of. saying, “ I give you that orange,’* which one 
would think would be what is called, in legal phraseo- 
logy, “ an absolute conveyance of all right and title 
therein,” the phrase would r n thus:-— “I give all and 
singular my estate and interest, right, title, and clam, 
and advantage of an 1 in that orange, with all rind, skin, 
jus’ice, pulp, and pips, and all right and advantage 
therein, with full power to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise 
eat the same, or give the same away as fully and effec- 
tually as I said A. B. am now entitled to bite, cut, suck 
or otherwise eat or give the 9ame away, with or with- 
out its skin, juice, pulp, an 1 pips, aoything heretofore, 
or hereinafter, or in anv other deeds, instrument oi io- 
sjnrnents. of what nature or kind soever, to the con- 
trary in any wise notwithstanding;” with much 
nore of the same effect. Such is the language of 
lawyers; and it *19 very gravely held by the mojM learc- 
d Men among them, that by the omission of aoy of 
hese words; the right to the ttaid orange vould not 
pass to the person for whose use thtnme wee txten- 
i*d. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

THE RIVAL COUSINS. 

A STOAT. 

About two miles from the large commercial town of 
Q ■■■-, there lived, some years ago; an old couple 
whose family consisted of two daughters, both uncom- 
monly pretty gills, yet very unlike each other in* dis- 
position and appearance. The dark lustiroue eyes of| 
Margaret told of feelings, tender, deep, and* strong* 
while the bright coquettish blue eyes of Jane said, as 

K as eye could say,. 44 1 like you' very well, but I 
yself better.” Mr. Langley, the father of the*! 
beauties, was in respectable circumstances ; he had be- 
gun life a poor man, carrying a pack fronrfair to* fair, 
until his profits enabled binrto take a shop wherein to 
display his lawns and- muslins', and 1 a 1 wife fo adorn the 
back of his counter, and make bis house comfortable 
when the toils of the day was over. 

While the girls were children, they had been ac- 
customed to play with Wm, Lindkay, the son of their 
next-door neighbor, a baker, with a thriving business 
and a large family. An attachment was formed be- 
tween Margaret Langley, and- Willie; which pleased 
and amused the parents of* both parties for some 
years ; but at the period’wheti my story opens, Mr. 
and Mrs. Langley had' retired 1 from- business, a' very 
wealthy couple, and had begun* to- think their pretty 
Margaret would be quite thrown away on William 
Lindsay, especially as- richer and grandermen* were 
anxious towediherv They began by looking coldly on 
William whenever tie came to the house; but it was 
some time before the fond lover could allow Himself 
to believe he was less welcome to the old people than 
formerly. His eyes were opened to the truth how- 
ever, when he saw the marked encouragement givwn 
to a Mr. Foster, a wealthy manufacturer, who wus 
deeply smitten by Margaret's charms.. Poor Willie i 
wretched and restless he passed a sleepless night'; one! 
iaomem fearing Maigaret might change as'wejl 1 astierj 
parents, and ‘the next blaming himself fcrr dkribg’ to 
doubt tier truth and love. He arose from Hie sleepless 
couch, determined to fathom* the dfepth of Mai^aret's 
heart, and He found Iter warning, toieave Scotland 
foyever* forswear the love of woman, and seek fbr 
glory or death fighting in* foreign-land* THer lovers 
met, and the lovers parted 'happy in theroonseiousness' 
of each otherVaffeetion^nd pledged to each other* for 
weal or woe. 

It boots not to teH how for two long years MW and 
Mrs., Langley opposed the marriage by every means in 
their power. Mr. Foster, at length ^convinced that 
Margaret would never be persuaded to have him, trans- 
ferred his affections to her sister'Jane, and she rather 
vain of having won Margaret’s rich lover, was nothing 
loath. Tho^narriage was celebrated with splendor, 
and Jane* wasplaced at the head of a handsome 1 estab- 
lishment in the town of G * A*few months after 

the old people, hopeless of ohanging 'Margaret’s deter- 
mination, yielded a reluctant consent, and she became 
the wife of Wnr. Lindsay, who had now, with his fa- 
ther’s assistance, commenced business as a corn imr* 
chant. Years elapsed, during which, old Mr. Langley 
tired of doing nothing, had speculated in steam boats; 
and other things, and 16st considerable sums of money; 
his wife died, and he drooped daily, till at length* he 
sank into the grave, leaving only- four or five thousand 
pounds, instead of twenty^or thirty. Mr. Foster grum J 
bled excessively, and hinted to his wife that his mar* 
riage was a complete take in ; while * Wrov Lindsay' 
drew his weeping Margaret closer to his bosom saying, 
44 What care I for this world's wealth, when I have sircH 
a treasure in you ?” 

The communication between the sisters after* they 
were married, had gradually become less and less fre- 
quent. The -style in which they lived was very* differ* 
ent ; and both Margaret and William felt the inferiori 
ty of the entertainments they gave in return for Fos* 
ter’s splendid dinners, more than they liked to allow to 
themselves. At first they tried to cope with them, but 
* their rooms were small, and theirservants awkard. — 
They found it would not do; and sorry am I to say, 
they retired from the absurd contest with more bitter- 
ness of feeling than one would have' anticipated from 
hearts so warm and affectionate. 

Thgtwo kisters had several children, but my. story 


chiefly concerns the eldest boy of each. Robert Fos- 
ter was sent to school when six years old. Spoiled and 
petted by his father at home, he was an unruly cub at 
school, and heing a bold strong-built little fellow, he 
lorded it over all his companions. None could match 
him, with the exception of Willie Lindsay, who, tho’ 
not so strong, was more active and agile, and had a 
thorough command of temper, of which Robert Foster 
was altogether deficient, I fear it was in consequence 
of incautioub fanguagduverheard at home, that these 
cousins from the very Ito* seemed to regard each' other 
as natural enemies. 

No boy coilld be tite‘ friett tf cf BotFU The* fuUlt, 
However, lay chiefly with Foster, who* Would associate 
with no one*that was'On amicable terms* with Lindsay ; 
white tfte latter took it as a* thing of Course' that 
Foster’s friends should^ Be his enemies;* hut without 
feeling any particular ill-will tettiem on that’ account. 
At the age of eight, the two* Beys went to the grttttimar 
school! Foster was accompanied by adkd of the name 
of Crawford, who had Been sent fromtlie West Indies 
to his father’s caw ; and the elder Crawford* being a 
man of wealth 1 and influence: MV. Foster kept the 
young gentleman under his oWn roof; and ‘paid* him 
every attention: The Ikd was delicate ;thd‘ peevish ; 
young 1 Foster and' he agreed- But inrtdiffereatly , but 
Jamie Crawford’ soon fouud he cfould put Robert into 
good humor by playing all sortrof mischievous tricks 
on Willie Linsay. He scatteted ink on* his clothes 
and his'Books^he abstracted 1 his marbles; andheonce 
tripped him up When running; But only once; as he 
ot in return such a severethtttfchlng that he feared to 
o it again. 

It happened one day that Willie Was aBdUt tb 4 give 
aparty wHo were playing at BalK when Jamie Craw- 
ford called out, 44 We don’t waot any Baker# sLna 
here : we are all gentlemen’s sons.” 44 Pelt hirtPwith 
your ball, Boys,” cried^ltobert Poster, 44 artid take the 
flout 1 out of his jacket.” Willie* burning With indig- 
nation. catlgHt the ringleader, But the other boys de- 
fended him 'from the summary punishment intend&F; 
and feeling be’ Was safe, Cra wford 1 continued his a BtiSe 
spitting in his flice. and saying, " There’s the pride* 
of a penny roll' for you.” i 4 Yoti-*— yoU*— rascal,” said 1 
Willie, 44 you shall not escape ifle s , Pll break every 
bone in your skin yet.” 44 When yoti 1 catch me, yoU 
may beat 1 me, tb’dbugh,- Willie,” Crawford shouted wri- 
ter the retreating Bey.* 

It might be about aft Hedf aftfef? that orie'of Willie's’ 
companions* came lo him and said, 4 * You’vegot your 
revenge now ; Crawford has scrambled to the top of 
that new house that's building;- andsume of the scaf- 
folding has given * way, so that he cannot get down, 
and there he siti; perched 1 like an owl, and howling 
like one torn Do* comer and see him!” Lindsay 
willingly accompanied his friend, and sure enough 
be saw Crawford in a very dangerous predicament. — 
He stood on a piece of the broken scaffolding, about 
thirty feet from the ground ;'he clung to the wall, cry- 
ing, 44 Oh, I shall be killed, I shall be killed, I am get- 
ting so g*ddy !” It'seertfed but the work of a mo- 
ment, and Willie srood beside Him. The boy was a 
first- rate climber.- 44 Could you not manage to come 
down after me,” he 1 raid, ‘• and I'll show you where* to 
place your feet?” “No, no, "said Crawford, “l’m a so(gid J 
djr ; I’m falling now ;” and he began to totter. "About 
tfeti feet undOr* them, part of tbs' scaffold stood firm*; 
and just as Jamie was falling, Willie caught him 1 in 
his arms, and teapt down on it: It was easy to get 
down from this spot, but Willie had twisted his ankle, 
and could 'not move. By this time a number of people 
had assembled, and amid the hurrahs of his compan- 
ions the Mme boy was carried home. It was some 
weeks before he was'able to return to school ; and long 
before that, Crawford, wretched, penitent, and over- 
flowing with gratitude, had become his sworn friend ; 
and his friendship Was put to the proof. Robert Fost- 
er hated him for being Lindsay's friend, and bated 
Lindsay more than ever, for every boy spake loudly of 
his noble generosity. 

Foster was left in the minority, Neither of the 
boys had previously been very diligent scholars; but 
Foster, determined to get ahead in some things, studied 
hard, and was soon at the top of his class. Lindsay 
with equal talent, had less booily vigor; and from 
this moment a contest begun, which sapped Lindsay s 
strength. The two boys soon outstripped all otl.er 
competitors ; the parents of both entered keenly into 


the competition. When Lindsay gained the prize, 
bis father and mother felt they had gained a victory 
far bevond the paltry one of having given a finer dinner; 
but when Foster was successful, then old defeats seem- 
ed doubly disagreeable. 

The classes were examined every six weeks, and 
parents might he present ir they choose ; it rarely 
happened,* therefore, that the Lindsays or Fosters 
were absent. This was an additional spurto both the 
boys — to Foster, because his father's allowance of 
pocket-money Was proportioned to the degree in which 
he was superior or inferior tb his cousin ; and to Wil- 
liam Lindsay, because no delight was equal to the 
maternal love ahd pride Which he saw beaming from 
the dark eyes of his mother. He was a happy boy 
When, on the. evening of those days in which he had 
excelled Foster, she would, when saying 44 good night,” 
press him to her bosom and whisper, “ Bless you, my 
darling; you'll be’a greater man yet than ever Bob 
Fostfeir will be, thdtigh they think themselves so muck 
grander than we are.’’ It was thus that the purest 
and holiest of earthly affections, the love of a son to- 
wards his mother, was poisoned by a mixture of envy, 
hatred, and unchkritableness. The Greek and Latin* 
authors which the boy studied had rather a tendency 
to rfdurish those feelings within him, by assisting him- 
in giving them other names ; envy, he fancied was but 
noble emulation ; hatred; self-respect in repelling in- 
sult ; and unchkritablenesS, a virtuous contempt and' 
abhorrence for those who affected to look down upon 
his Beloved parents. He gloried in outstripping all* 
other* boys ; but to outstrip his hated cousin, conveyed ' 
to his* mind an exultation almost fiendish ; and they 
who should have watched Wer these baneful feelings, 
and crtished them in the bixd, encouraged them, and * 
nourished them in the generous so 1 of the noble boy’s 
heart, where some of the fairest flowers would other- 
wise hkte flourished luxuriantly. Feelings such as 
tliese catty their ptufishitfeot along with them ; hap- 
piness afbd hatred, peace and envy, cannot exist in the" 
same besom. and the withering effects of over-exertion ’ 
Were increased by tuef tilmtiltuous war of evil passion 14 
within: 

Fortshtne months'Lindsay had kept the superiority, . 
afftd Fester's pocket-rif6oey was at a low ebb, when’ 
two prizes were to be given ; one for the bov who 
committed the greatest number of lines from Horace ' 
tb nfemory, afbd the othetf'tor’ him who translated the 
largest portion of Virgil. For some time previous to 
giving the prizes, the boys repeated their tasks weekly, 
ahd Foster and Lindsay r&doftibled their efforts, but for 
a tirfie they were neafly equal. 

As the period drhw on, Foster began to get ahead. 
The pale care-wnrh coOhtenatrbe of Lindsay told of 
hard work by day' and night. Not a moment was now' 
devoted to play ; Virgil and ’Horace were his constant 
companions, while’ his devoted friend Crawford sat 
beside him on the playground, anxiously watching his 
pale cheek, and wishing it were possible for him to do 
a share of the work. 44 Do come, Willie, and hate 
one game at ball," said he to him a few days before 
the prizes were to'be given; 44 you'll kill yourself, 
man, if you study so haft! ; you're getting as thin as 
my greyhound did,’ when Foster starved him when I 
was froth home.” 4tf I must beat him,” said Lindsfty* 

44 though I die for it; and yet, were it only myself, I 
would 'give in, for r my head aches constantly now, 
and I cannot eat for thinking about it.” 44 Do, dear' 
Lindsay give up the contest,” said James; 14 why 
should you make yourself iff for a paltry prize when 
every body knows already yon are cleverer fellow 
of the two, and able Wheat him whenever you like.” 

44 Ay,” said Willie ; 44 but kis father and mother don’t 
know that ; and if he beats me, they'll exult over poor 
mamma with their saucy looks, all the time pretending 
to condole with her on ray defeat. No !” he cried,* 
getting into a state of great agitaiion ; ‘-there are 
three days and three nights yet, and I'll work like 
a horse, and I'll drink green tea to keep me from being 
sleepy, and IM beat him yet, cost what it may.” The ' 
boy kept his unholy resolution : he gained both pri- 
zes ; but the exultation of his parents failed to convey 
to his mind the b#p[ inessit was wont to do. Exhaus:- 
ed and worn iut, he laid his head on his mother’s bo- 
som, and burst into a passion of teais* “ Put ;me to ' 
bed, dearest mother,” he said ; “my head aches dread- 
fully, and I am very ill.” A dangerous fever w&s the* 
consequence ; he recovered, however, and a few qbontMf 
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ib the country served to recruit his wasted strength, 
*nd in winter he was pursuing at college the same sys- 
tem. 

, The prises gained at the end of the first session tty 
William and Robert were nearly equal ; the latter. 
However, was in full bodily vigor, while Williabi' be- 
gan to complain of pain in his sidb, which l>ecaiTie very 
troublesome after long study. A summfer riient at the 
sea-coast again restored him to his ukuM health,’ and 
he returned to towh,‘ determined to- get in advance ofl 
his cousin, if possible.’- At first hfcsat up one night in 
the week then two,' and as the session 'diew to a close, 
he never slept abovfe four hours at a'timfe. Hisfellew- 
students looked to him as a prodigy ; the professors 
held him out as an example’ to others; his patents 
gloried in their sbn ; and 'his friend Jairibs Crawford 
was the only onb who seemed to have any fear fof tbb 
result. ( , 

One day, toward* thb end of Mkrcb! he said^toT his 
friend, “ I wish,' Willie, you would take a walk with 
iheiuthe country now and then. Yotff have got a 
nasty short cough,’ and I see you oftep put youfhand 
fb your side as if inpAin.” “Oh! it’s nothing,'* said 
William ; “ I gof aTntle cold some timfc since when 
riiy fire went out obeTresty’ night and I was so, busy 
with a problem,’ I never thought of it till I had done, 
and then I was so stiff with cold, f could hardly un- 
dress; that is the cause of my cough, but it will soon 
go away." Jam&s loOked his fears, but he did not 
give them utterance ; and Willie laughed at his long 
face, and told him he was sure he had pounced upon 
Him for a patient, ever since he had decided oh' beinfc 
a doctor. 

A second sumfnerat the coast recruited h?na*a little; 
and it is possible he might have been saved, 1 had’ his 

J iarents been sufficiently watchful. It was nb want of | 
ove on the ,iart of his parents, fot they actually doa'ed 
•n him ; but the desire of seeing )iim 'excel all others, 
especially his cousin, had blinded them to every thing 
efbeandthe certainty they felt of his yet becoming 
a great man, shut out from their view* the possibility of 
bis being taken from them? 

During the Christmas holidays, a hard frost having 
etome on, the river was frozen sufficiently to admit of | 
skating. Will/am and'Jam^s were looking on, whfte 
Foster, who skated 1 admirably, was exhibiting to a 
c/owd of students. “ Take carp," cried onb; “the ice 
is not safe in that qHfter." Hardily wbre the words 
littered, when the ice ga^e way, * and hrifrV dozen fell 
in* Tjfiby were qbickly extricated, howfcver, with the 
afcceptiob of Foster! Lindsay and Cranford had been 
active in ’ assisting ; gnd when F oster was missed, 
Lindsay instantly had ‘a rope fastened round his waist, 
and saying, “ He shall not be lost it I can save him,” 
dived under the ice, and shdrily reappeared with .his 
ebusin who was quite inserisibje. If was some littje 
time before it was ascertained he still lived, and* Wil 
liam stood in his wet* clothes anxiously watching. As 
soon ns he opened his eyes, however, he left Kim in 
Crawford’s care, and ran home to chan«e"his freezing 
garments. This adventure acceleiatedn is doom. A 
severe cold was the consequence, which ehded in rapid 
consumption 


to that happy land, where there will be no rivalries, 
no emulations, for love will reign triumphant. My be- 
loved friends, striye to meet me there !” “ We will," 

said Robert, “we will ; and by folio win gtyour exam pie, 
of overcoming evil with good." 


THE GATHERER. 

HUMANITY OF ROBElffr BRUCE. 

From Scott’* Tales of & Grandfather. 

Robert Bruce was universally celebrated as a wise 
and a gpod prince: a circumstance, which happened 
during his retreat from Ireland, shows that he was 
akind arid humane man. One morning, when the 
English! with their Irish 'auxiiliaries pressed hard upon 
Bruce, he" gave order to* continue a hasty retreat; fori 
a battle with a much mbre numerous armF, and'ibthe 
midst of a ‘country which favored^ KIs enemies; w'ould 
have been extremely, impudent! On a sudden, just 
as king Robert was about to mount his hofse, he “heard 
a woman shrieking in despair. “What is the matter?" 
sMdthe kin£ : and he was informed by hi^’ attendants, 
that a poof washer-woman, mother ef aWw borti in- 
fant, was about to be left bihind ’the enemy, as being 
too weak to travel. The rabther was shrieking for fear 
of falling info the hands of the Irish, who were accoun 
ted very cruel ; and therg' were no carriages 01 
means of sending her and her infant on ’ in 9 afety\ 
they mbSt n6eds be abandoned, if the artny retreat- 
ed , 

, King Robert was silent for" a mominf! wW4n hV 
heard this story, being divided between com passion' for 
the poor’woffian’s distress, and the consideration of the 
danger t6 which a halt would expose his army. At 
last hp looked round on his officers, with eyes' that 
kindfed 'like fire: Ah, gentlemen’’* he exclaimed.’ “nev- 
er let it be said that a m&n who Wtis born of a woman, 
and ntfhured by a woman's tendirnbsS, left a mother 
and ‘her infant to the mbrev <pf piGbarianfl In the 
nafn^ of God, let the odds and th4 f ‘ risk be w*hat‘ they 
will, I will fight rather than have these poor creatures 
left behind me. Let the armjr' th^Vefore drftw'up in a 
Imeof battle, instead of retreating?" 

Tub story had a singular coficluiion; for the En$- 
lisb ‘general seeing that Robert Bfhce halted and 'off- 
ered him battle, and knowing the Scottish king to' be 
one of the heat generals then hving, 'supposed that! he 
rausf have received som4 large supply of forces, and 
was afraid to attack^him. Thus Bruce had an oppoi- 
tufiify to 9end oflT the poor woman and her child, 1 and 
loYetrbat at his leisure, without suffering any in6on 
venfence from the halt. 


Comparative nutriment properties or root*.— A 
curious report on this subject presented to the French 
Minister of the interior, by Messrs. Percv and van 
qnilin, two members of the institute, has been pul) fish 
ed. The result of their enquiries has been as follows: 
| In bread every 100 lbs. weight are found to’ contain 60 
jib. of ndfricious. mattter : butcher’s Wat 1 a^ragin^the 

Sts, 

in opposition to the hitherto acknowledged theory, 100 


The first meeting between the codsln^'was deeply 


Lindsay lingered. Th$y were his constant attend 
ants day and night. They vied with eadh other in 
contriving how to interest and amuse him.' A total 
change of feeling seemed to have taken' place in both 
families. Mr. and Mrs. Fostef knew 4 hey owed the life 
of heir son to William Lindsay, and they wouKthave 
given all they possessed to restore him' to health. — 
The anguish of the Lindsays at their son’s danger, 
was mingled with a proud consciousness of his noble 
conduct, and their really kind and affectionate natures 
were soothed and gratified by the unity of feeling now 
subsisting between the families. A few days bef re 
Lindsay died, he thus expressed himself How 
different are my feelings now from what they o- re 
were! I fancied 1 was happy when I gained 
over you, Robert ; but I thought so, because 1 di i no; 
know what true happiness was. Oh, what a b!*--*. ] 
t&ing it is to be at peace with all, to love all and to 
be loved by. all ! Do not weep.for me ; I 


Ibs.of potatoes yiehj only 25 lb of substance ; 1 lb. of| 
b ead is equal to 2 4 or 3 lb. hesf potatoes— a nfr“75 lb. 
of bread and 30 lb. of meat is eqftal to 300 lbs. of, po- 
tatoes-— or to go more into detail 3 41b. of br4adand 5 
ounces meat are equal to 3 lb of potatoes ; l IK of po- 
tatoes is equal t« 4 lb. of cabbage arid 3 lb. turnips— 
bur 1 lb. of r ;• broad beans or French beans, in grain 
is equal to V lb. potatoes. 


Extract from lord Byron’s diary. 


“Went to bed, .vid slept dream’elsly, but not Vefrdsh- 
ngiv. A.wok*»— uvl up an hour before being called: 
‘or dawdled three hilurs iri dressing. When one sub- 
u rs from life, infancy, which is vegetation, — sleep — 
oiMg and swilling — buttoning and unbuttoning, how 
10 much remains ol downright existence? The summer 
in *> | of a dornnruse." 


Feudal Claims . — The following i* a. specimen of as 
curious a claim as has been set up since the days ofEo- 
lus of doubtful fame. It has the advantage of being a 
faithful record from the annals of history. 

In the end of the fourteenth century, the celebra- 
ted. but long since destroyed, monastery of Augustini- 
ans at Winshieur, in the province of Overy 9 sel, were 
I desirous of erecting a wind will, not far from Zwolle ; 
but a neighboring lord wa9 desirous to prevent them by 
declaring that the wind xn that district belonged to him. 
The monk9, unwilling to give up the point, had recourse 
to the bishop of Utiecbt, under whose jurisdiction tKe 
province had continued since the tenth century. The 
bishop highly ihcensed against .the pretender, who , 
wished to usurp his authority, affinned that the wind of 
the whole province belonged to him, and gave the monks 
express permision to erect a windwill wherever they 
bought proper. 

Accidental recovery oe the steam engine.—' 
The discovery of the method of making a vacuum ’ 
by the condensation of steam, was reproduced, before 
1698, by captain Thomas Savery. His discovery of 
the condensing nfinciple arose from the following cir- 
cumstance9 : — Haring drunk a flask of wine at a tavern 
and flung the empty flask in the fire, he called for a 
basin of water to wash his hands. A small quantity 
which remained in ’the flask began to boil, and steam 
issued from ‘its mouth. It occured to him to try what 
effect would be produced by inverting the flask and 
plunging ifs’mouth in cold water. Putting on a thick 
glove to defend his hand from the heat, he seized the 
flask, ahd the moment he plunged its mouth in the 
wat^r*,thq liquid immediately rushed up into the flask 
and filfed it. Savery stated this circumstance immed- 
iately suggested to biiri the possibility of giving effect 
to the atmospheric pressure, by creating a vacuum in 
this manher. He thought that if, instead of exhaus- 
ting the barrel ofa pump by the usual laborious meth- 
od of a piston and sucker, it wa3 exhausted by first fill- 
ing it with steam, and then condensing the same steam 
rhe atmospheric pressure would force the water from 
the well into the pump-barrel, and into any vessel edn- 
neete^ with it, provided that vessel were not mute than 
jibout thirty-four feet above the elevation of the water 
in the well. He perceived also, that, haring lifted the 
Water to this height, he might U9e the elastic force of 
steam In' 'the manner described by the Marquis of Wpr- 
fcester to rai'se the sahie water to a still greater eleva- 
tion, and that the same steam which accomplished this 
mechanical effect would serve, by its subsequent con- 
densation,'^ reproduce the vacuum, and draw up mote 
water. ' It was on this principle that Savery construct- 
ed the first engine in which steam was ever brought 
into practical operntior^Lardner's new work on the 
Steam Engine. 

ArirfecTEp Honesty. Ldok out of youV door, take 
notice of that man, see what disquietude, intriguing 
and shifting _he is "content to go through with, merely' 

tn hft tKiriiiornt o nridn aI* r\l n • a nAolmw ^ f3l ll8 

trouble 
Sterne. “ 

f Studying the Koran. 

Many of the Mussulmans of Africa have no other 
mode of study ing the K6ran,than to h T Ave the characters 
written with a black substance on a piece of board, and 
then Wash ’th^m off and drink the water. 


and shifting he w content, to go thrbug 
to be thought a miflh of plain dealing. 1 
honesty^ would ha^e ‘saved him all this 


A gehtleman meeting a ‘negro who had lately left 
his service, inquired, “Well Sambo, were do you live 
now?" “Lib, 4 " says Sarnb*>, ‘,‘dedebil, we lib no Were, 
me married \ and* move home.” 

We acknowledge the receipt of a slice of. wedding 
cake from Queen Victoria, but feel mortified in recog- 
nizing the hand writing of Prince Albert in the super- 
scription,' instead of Mrs. Coboiirg's. We suppose 
this is a delicate hint that the correspondence between 
us and Qnceii Victoria can be continued no longer.— 
Boston Post . ' 


An Irishman in crossing a river in a boat, with his 
mare and colt, was thrown into the river, and clung to 
the coit’s tail. The colt showed signs of exhaustion, 
and a man on the shore told him to leave the colt and 
cling to the mare’s tail. Och! faith, hdrieyl this.is no 
time to swap horses. ' 
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ALBANY, SATURDAY, APRIL. 4, 1840. 

05^ RE MO V AL . — The American Masonic Regis- 
ter office, has been removed, to the tornerof South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-store of Mr. 
E. S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-street. 


those of our friendsnnd patrons at the^outh, 
who have not complied with our terms, on account of] 
the difference in eastern and southern money, we would 
say, that the bills on any specie bank, in their neighbor- 
hood will be received in payment for their. subscriptions 
Will those of our friends, who intend to afford us a 
gubstantial paironage, remit their several amounts 
with as little delay, as possible. The payment of <a 
single subscription at one time or the other, is of no 
consequence to a subscriber; but when these small 
sums are put together, it makes a material difference 
with us, and constitutes the mentis whereby we are to 
gain a livelihood; and it is only by promptness on the part 
of our friends, that we can do our duty by them, or just 
tice to ourselves. Postmasters, areauthorised to send 
money to printers, free of postage. 


The North Eastern Boundary. — This much 
vexed question, is still being agitated in our national 
councils, and it has at last assumed an attitude, which 
bids fair to cause more trouble and discord between 
the two governments than at any former period. As 
it now is, no longer the “ North Eastern Boundary' 
which occupies the attention of our diplomatists, hut 
the “ disputed territory,” and the agreement entered 
into by Gen. Scott, and Sir John Harvey. That the 
authorities of Maine, have solemnly carried out their 
part of the contract, is apparent to every one who 
knows any thing about the question. Thai is has been 
violated, contrary to all pledged faith, by the coloniaj 
government, is equally palpable. 

As matters now stand, the American people, throw- 
ing aside all party considerations, must view with 
pleasure and pride, the firm and decided stand taken 
by Mr. Forsyth in his correspondence with Mj\ Fox 
the British minister, recently published. He treats 
the threats of the consequences which this lutterperson- 
age so vauntingly throws out, as every friend of his coun- 
try could wish him to do; and the manner in which he 
expresses the determination of the United States ro a- 
bide by the acts of Maine, and the treaty of 1783, is 
worthy of all commendation. 

This question has now assumed a form which ren- 
ders an immediate settlement of it, in some manner or 
other extremely desirable. Our government have ton 
long suffered it to remain undecided , and now when 
public attention isnt last aroused, we should not hesit- 
atefrom the avowal and maintenance of thb rights of | 
the state of Maine, at all hazards. The territory is 
justly and dearly our own, and should never hetaibelv 
surrend>»re I npto a nation whsoso characteristic policy, 
is an all-pervading and inordinate thirst for power, 
in almost every case persisted in, 41 when the end , will 
justify the means." 

Gnr government, should, therefore, lose no time in 
putting the. country is as complete a state of defence, 
as is possible, or at least commensurate with the war 
like preparations of the British government, on our 

border. 

In conclusion, should the British government, from 
any motive of policy, (for this will be the turning 
point) desire a war with us, she will be taught a lesson 
lor at least one generation. United as the American 
people aie on this question, our efforts will be charac- 


terised by that spirit of unity, which is the certain har- 
binger of success. 

Although many people profess to discover no indi- 
cations of a hostile nature in the present state of af- 
fairs, yet it is best to be prepared. The British gov- 
ernment arc making preparation, evidently for some- 
thing. Time alone will disclose the intent. 

A gentleman of this city, who has been in Canada 
the past winter, writes his friend thus ; — Kingston, 
is to he the grand depot for the army of the Provinces. 
The government is about to take measuresfor building 
very large establishments in this place, for the accom- 
dation of the ordnance and other military stores. I 
have seen the plans and one of * • * toid me that the] 
stores will be capable of containing 600.000 stand of, 
arms— besides many other buildings for different pur-i 
poses. So you may tell Uncle Sam to look out for' 
the lobster backs by and by. • * * * • The talk is 
here, that the Boundary question will bring on a war.*’ 
7 — — - — 

‘Darkness Visible, %-Cj*ptain Coit, of the steam- 
boat Norwich, on Tuesday refused to allow a colored 
man to take his seat at the table with the rest of the 
passengers. He was in company with his friends, 
bound fur Albany, to attend an Abolition Convention 
and although the Captain offered to set a table seper- 
ate foi him and his while friends, they protested against 
it. 

In this 44 free country” it is a privilege we Ameri- 
cans, have, that 44 those who have no shoes can go 
baiefoot'* — it is also a privilege that any fanatic may 
sit, eat, drink, or even sleep with a 44 colored geramen,” 
if he chooses. But when any man, oi set of men take it 
upon themselves to violate the decencies and customs 
of Society; they should be. reminded that they are exer- 
cising their privileges at the expense of others. Capt. C. 
very properly refused to allow this outrage on the feel- 
ings of his passengers, and after discussing the matter 
for a long time among themselves, the passengers came 
to the conclusion 44 that the Captai n of the steamboat 
Norwich, in excluding from the public table a person 
of color, acted in accordance with the custom of the 
steam boats on the Sound, and that in offering to pro- 
vide a separate table for him and his friends, he did all 
that any reasonable man could ask.” 

Before many years shall elapse, the rabid and ultra- 
abolitionists will have much to answer for. It is a 
subject of common remark in this section of country, 
that the blacks have already become so insufferably in- 
tolerant, through the morbid and mistaken sympathy 
of Abolitionists, as almost to create a hatred, which 
when it does break out, will do more positive evil in 
one day, than Abolitionists can do good in a century. 
Slavery is entailed upon the land, it is interwoven in 
our compact, and its evil as a principle, we believe i s 
as much deprecated at the South as the North, and 
there is no fair and legitimate way to get rid of it that 
can be made practicable. To turn loose some 2 or 3 
millions of Sl aves, wiili any expectation that they would 
or conlvl be made useful, is preposterous, and to sup- 
pose tli.it the abolionists could or would buy them and 
send them out of the country is alike ridiculous. The 
evil is upon us, nndtheonly rational course for the 
‘ reformer,” is to ameliorate the condition of the slave 
by purchase, or appeal — not instil in their minds, feel- 
ings the carrying out of which, can never result in 
snv tiling else, than to additional burthens to those 
whom th » God of Providence has placed in their pre- 
sent situation. 

Wood, of Philadelphia, who shot his daughter some 
time since, has been tried ancf acquitted, on thegrounp 
of insanity. 


Loss of the Sea-Gull.— W e learn from theCo a 
ier, and Enquirer, that there is too much reason to ap- 
prehend that the Pilot boat Sea-Gull attached to the 
Exploring Expedition, as tender to the U. S. sloop-of- 
war Vincennes, has been lost, and that all on hoard 
have perished. She has not been heard of since the 
month of June last. Then she left Orange, Terra del 
F uego, in company with the Flying Fish. A gale soon 
after arose and the lattei succeeded in beating of the 
shore. This was the last seen of the Sea-Gull.— 
Lieut. Reed and Bacon, two promising young officers 
were on board. The Porpoise had been twice in search 
of her without success. 


Items of Foreign News.— The packet ship Mon- 
treal, arrived on the 1st. We learn that in the House 
of Commons, on the 3d of March, Lord J. Russell 
stated that he had no objection to lay before the House 
all the papers that had been received on the subject of 
the 44 North American Boundary,” but observed that 
the questiou was scarcely fit yet to be discussed in Par- 
liament. 

There was some apprehension that the difficulties 
which have been so long brewigg between England and 
Portugal wopld end in a war. Such appeared to be 
the opinion at Lisbon at the last advices, which were 
to the 24th of February. 

British Force in the Canadas.—' The United Service 
Journal ofthis month, published in London , enum- 
erates the British troops stationed in the Canadas, on 
the 1st March, 1840, as follows; 1st Reg. Dragoon 
Guards; 7th Reg. Hussars; 2d Bait. Grenadier 
Guards; 2d Batt. Coldstieam Guards; 2d Batt. 1st 
Foot; and 20 Regiments of Foot. The strength oftb? 
Regiments of the Guards may be estimated at 1000 
each. The Regiments of Foot are each 800 strong. 
Thi9 would constitute a force of about 20,000 men. 


Incendiarism at Natchez . — Great excitement pre- 
vailed at Natchez, at the latest accounts, by reason of 
repeated attempts to fire that city. The whole city 
was in alarm. The streets were constantly paraded by 
bands of firemen and p«tro!s, and the military armories 
were kept lighted during the night. 

Worthy of Example. — It is said in the examina*- 
tion of the books of the late Samuel Ward, of New- 
Vork, that his contributions for the last four years, 
for charitable purposes, amounts to upwards of $10,- 
000 per-annum. 


(£/** The dwelling house of Mr. Cyrus Colby of 
Warner, N. H., was recently consumed by fire, and 
one of his two children perished in the Humes. The 
child was about two years old. 


Q5 5 * The Swedish sloop of war Nejaden, arrived at 
New York on Friday from Laguayra. This is the 
first Swedish armed vessel that has visited N. York 
(Dr some years. 


Suicide by an Act/rr. — James Wills, a low comedian, 
committed suicide in Natchez a few days since, lie 
was quite celebrated at the South. He wa9 a native 
of Baltimore. 


Mills burned. — The mills near the month of Pushaw 
Lake, built by Messrs. Lewi< & Wedleigh. and car- 
ried on by Mr. Warren Brown, of Bangor, Me., were 
destroyed by fire on Saturday uieht last, together with 
lbout 60,000 feet of boards. * The fire took by a spark 
rom the funnel. Loss extimated at from $10,000 to 
$15,000. No insurance. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

CHINESE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT. 

The few additional details respecting the numbers 
and disipline of the Chinese army furnished by more 
modern travellers would lead to the conclusion that 
the Chinese army at the present day consists of about 
1.000.000 infantry and 800,000 cavalry, statements 
pretty nearly agreeing with that thought to Europe by 
the gentlemen who accompanied the first English em- 
bassy to China under Lord Macartney. 1 hese num- 
bers are inclusive of the Taring banners. From the 
o^serv. t on made by the embassy in their travels 
through the empire, there seemed nothing improba- 
ble in"the calculation of the infantry, but they observed 
fe.v cavalry. The pay a of Chinese foot-soldier a- 
tnounts to about 24d. English money and a measure 
of rice per dav, though some of them have double 
pay. The pay of a horseman is double that of a foot 
soldier, the Emperor furnishes a horse, and the horse- 
man receives two measures of small beans for its daily 
subsistence. The arrears of the army are punctually 
paid up every three months. A hor-eman s arms con 
si3t of a helmet, a cuirass, lance, and sabre; the foot 
soldier is armed with a pike and sabre — some, indeed, 
have fusees, or fire-locks of a rude an 1 indifferent! 
construction, whilst others have bows and arrows Alf 
these arms are carefully inspected at review, and il 
found in the least rusted, or in bad condition, the in- 
attentive soldier is instantly punished— if a Chinese, 
with thirty or forty blows of a st.ck; with as many lash- 
es. As to the naval force of the Chinese, it would ap- 
pear from the most modern accounts that it has under- 
gone no change whatever during the last 200 years. 
A late writer has declared that a single British man-ofj 
war would sutfice to destroy the entire naval force of | 
China. 


Mexico .— The New Orleans Sun of the 17th ult. 
contains the following extract from a letter received *a 
few days previously by the Mexican Consul at that city 
from General Arista: 

“H. Q. Caderita, Feb. 14, 1840.— On the 20th of| 
this month I shall commence a combined movement on 
the Rio Grande, with 2000 men and 10 pieces of artil- 
lery, leaving 1000 men to cover Tampico and 1000 more 
to garrison Matamoras. I recommend this Dew.^ to he 
spread in the country adjoining Texas, on your side, in 
order that emigration may be suspended. Under my 
command and that of General Canalizo, are now mus- 
tered 4500soldiers.Matamoias and-Tampico are strong- 
ly fortified; and we are not only prepared to receive, 
but actually' intend to go in pursuit of thte enemies of | 
our country.” 


Scene in Court.—' Two distinguished lawyers of Lit- 
tle Rock, recently Quarrelled in the circuit court ofth^t 
place, and threw the inkstands at each other’s heads 
until the seconds and bystanders were bespattered with 
ink and blood. 


Horses . — It is computed that there are in England 
one million of horses, used for labor — and two hundred 
thousand for pleasure — all of which are supposed to 
consume the produce of seven millions of acres ! 


The New Hampshire Courier states that on the 
night of the 10th, after town mealing; a young and in- 
temperate man belonging to Warner, N. H.. named 
Harvey Currier, came ro his death in the following 
shock n ; manner. Very much intoxicated, he wan- 
dered into a pasture and staggered about in . it, falling 
every few sieps, as appeared the next morning by track- 
ing him upon the snow, until his hands were worn skin 


The Nantucket Whale Fisheries will bring, this year 
$1,500,000, and will average to every man, woman, 
and child^n the Island fifteen hundred dollars each. 


fttAfc&aaa>» m 

At the Legation of the United States at Constantino- 
ble, on the 30th ofof January last, Mr. John P. Brown 
Drogoman of the United States Legation to Miss Mart 
Ann Porter, neice of Com. Porter. 


DXBD. 

At the residence of John Wilkinson, esq., Syracuse, 


on the 29th Amelia M. Swart; eldest daughter of the 
late Cornelius Swart, junior. 

At Sodas, Wayne county, (N. Y.^J on Friday morn- 

aged 


next mornmg. 


Surer s ful effort of the bloodhounds . — Within a few 
days Major Loomis has captured an Indian on the Wae- 
assassn, by menus ofour excellent Cuba auxiliaries. It 
was done in very handsome style, and so delicately 
that the most squeamish of the northern sympathisers 
might have been delighted to witness' it, When the 
“trail” was struck and followed for some time, the 
dogs became very impatient of the leash, *nd by a 
sudden hound broke loose ftom their keepers, and; 
dashed away n gallant style. The troops followed on 
through the bushes, and in a short time came up to the 
scene of action, where the noble dogs had floored a 
gigantic savage and held h tn to the ground; without 
appearing disposed todo him further injury. 

The means is now cert duly di .covered of ending 
life war in good earnest, and almost without bloodshed: 
and it is s ncerely hoped that the government will im- 
mediately procure two or three hundred dogs for the 
purpose of at once producing such a moral effect on 
the savages, as will induce them to a surrender. It is 
ndw made certain that oue thousand men, with a hun- 
dred dogs, will accomplish more than ten thousand 


bare, and the knees of his pantlaloons were worn out, 
and the hare9kin terribly lacerated, when, after many 

falls upon the side hill, he pitched forward on his fore- 1. , , , >> o. - 

head and knees with his breast raised from the ground 1112 March, the Rev. Wi tarn on , 

nearly afoot, in which position he was found dead the®** years. 

1 In New York, Julias C, Peck, 30. Wm Davis 49. 
Charlotte, wife of James J. Perry, 26. Elizabeth, 

I wife of Wm Harrison, 69. Isabella, daughter of the late 
Bloody Murder.— Just as our paper was going to ! Samuel Goodrich, 16. John Cumberland, 80. Rebecca 
press, we learned that an Irishman bv the name of Ann, iv.fe of Wm H. Purdy, 22. Jonathan Pinckney, 
Burke, living near the Meadow Road, above the bridge, ,73. James Fallon, 32. Mrs. Elizabeth Holden, 71. Ma- 
in this city, cut his wife’s throat, killing her in a few r y Ann, wife of Wm Hall, 27. Rebecca wife of James 
moments. He then jumped into the river, hut was B. Murtaugh, 23. Benjamin Wood, 67. Jacob John- 
taken out and committed to jail. Lie is about 40 years son, 82. John Tayloi, 44. 
old— both intemperate, lie first struck his wife with| 


an axe, then cut her throat— wounded another woman 
who attempted to protect her. The affray commenced 
about noon. Horrible, truly ! — Hartfort Courier. 


CALENDAR OP COMMUNICATIONS. 


EACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment I Albany 
Temple It. A. Chapter, 1 Albany 


Return of the Jews. — It is said that a wealthy , 

Jew, brother-in-law to the Roihsehi! Is, is endeavorit g Mount Vernon Lodge, 
to negotiate fot a tract land in Palestine, for the pur- Al'iioVodif!’ 
pose of planting a colony of Jews there, preparatory to Apodo Chapter, 
the final restoration of that dispersed and persecuted Jpoiio e ncampment 
people to the land of their fathers. Many people ohve Branch** 
think that as the piophecies are fulfilled, those relating <»ene*ee Encampment, 
to their restoration will be similarly accomplished — 

Others think that ihe prediction of their return, impl os 
only their submission to the government of him whom 
their nation rejected.— Boston Traveller . 


Mount Moriah. 


Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
Troy 
* Tro> 
Lausingburg 
Bethany Ge'J. 
Lock port Kia. 
Louisville. K). 


2d Friday. 

2d St 4 tli Tuesday 
Ut At 3d Thursday^ 
1st & 3d Tuesday. 
1st & 3d Tuesday.. 

A* Taesday. 
3d Mom* j. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 
1st Wednesday p. f. 

1st & 3d Balurday. 


Strange Phenomenon . — On the night of the 17th in- 
stant, the family of Mr. Daniels, of Cook’s Manor, U. 
. C., were awakened by a severe shock like that of an 

without them. A much smaller force will be stifncieut | eartlrqu*«ske. In the morning it was discovered that a 
to' end the war, and enu titles* thousands will be saved ■ m^gor, judged to be about three times the size , of an 


to the country if a sufficient number of dogs can be 
procured .— Florida News. 

Extraordinary manner of manufacturing cloth . — A 
gentleman in London has just obtained a patent for 
making the finest cloth for gentlemen’s coats, dec., with- 
out spinning, weaving, or indeed without the aid cf| 
any machinery similar to those processes, and at a cost 
less than one fourth the present price. The most ex- 
traordinary circumstance in this contrivance is, that 
air is the only power used in the manufacture of the art 
tide. The ingenious inventor places in an air tight 


ordinary farm house, had struck the earth some 80 
rods distant from Mr. D.’s dwelling, with a force which 
buried its entire bulk about eight inches below the sur- 
face. — Sandwich (U. C.) Herald. 


Land Sales. — The land sales at this city closed 
on Monday morning to the general satisfaction of the 
settlers. The amount receiyed was $41,667. Only 
about half the land occupied by settlers was disposed 
of, they preferring to run the risk of competition from 
. _ the heartless land speculator to paying exorbitant inter 

chamber a quantity of flocculent particles of wool, which lest. Their course was a proper one, and, if justice 
by means of a species of winnowing wheel, are kept has its sway, a perfectly safe one.— [Chicago Democrat 
floating equally throughout the atmosphere contained of March 17 th. 

therein; on ope side of the chamber is a net-work of 

rnetal of the finest manufacture, which communicates ~~ 

with a chamber from which the air can he abstracted Every thing in England now is 4 a la. Prince Albert’ 
by means of an exhausting «vri?ie, commonly called an from locomotive engines, down to mouse traps and 
ail pump, and on the communication between the penny whistles. Inn cook shop in Whitechapel is a 
chambers being opened, the air rushes with extreme: paper displaying 4 Halbert soope tuppence hapeimy a 
vehemence to supply the part cle vacuum in the ex- pint! — in a candv shop, * Albert lollypops two a penny’ 
hausted chamber, carrying the uooley floccula against — in a barber’s shop, the poetical Jeremiah Rigg*. 
the, netting. and so interlacing the fibres, that a cloth says, • Gentlemen's hare cut and dressed a la Albert,^ 
ofbenutiful fabric and close texture is instantaneously; only tuppence ; ladies ditto a la Reine, 3d, The bc^t 
miader j Albert hair bile, only 6d a bottle.’ 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The foil wing Bretnren have kindly offered o net as. Agent* for 
ihe American Mason c Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive suhser pdotis and monies on its account. 

William B >ardman, New York City. 

Tall uagb F iirc'iil.l, Coxsackie. 

Joe) D. S ni*h Ca*ileton. 

J unes Toft, Coeymaus. 

S. C. LeiCg^tt, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, L'UiK.ngburgh. 

Joseph Bljckbu'o, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ishenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Bla ichard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James CavaiiHgh, Watertown. 

James M’Kam, Lo-kp <rt« 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, V-a. 
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MASONIC ODE. 

The pomp ef kings— the proud artay 
Of many an ancient line — 

Oblivion’s hand has swept away 
* To be forgot langsyne. 

But hand to hand our brethren stand, 

Ami^l the vast decline: 

Norbigot night shall quench the light 
' 'Of auld langsyne. 

First to the Architect above 
Let our devotions join. 

Whose hjttd hath led us forth in love 
Sin auu langsyne- 

While hand to hand our brethren stan^, 

‘ ^lor halt in their Resign : *• 

But reunite the .bonds of ( light 
r From gul£ (pn^syue. ’ 

jRemember top that worthy oqp. 

And in your hearts enshrine 
.The virtues of .the widow’s Son— 

T^e light of V?mgsyne. 

' And hanjl to hand let brother stand, 

*' 4 Till death sjball give the sigh 
And bill us join t(he faithful band 
* Ofguldjl^ugsynp. * 

^omp^reth^r^t? pf the worthy three 
Qf gale.jp> mystic line 1 
,Com*. twine the wreath of Unity 
They wore Langsyne ! 
r jCome heart to heart before we part, 

And let our jewels shine, 

In all the light which pierced the nigfy 
Of auld langsyne. 

THE SONGS OF OUR jEATffER?; 

Sing aJojud 

so.pg^'Cjhe previous music of fhe heart. 

^/ORDSWO^TH. 

Bing them upon the spiifly 

When days are long apd bright, 

And the blue gleam of shining 
Is loveliest to the sight! 
ging them along the .tnisty mopy, 

Where ancient hunters roveq, 

And swell them through the torment’s roar, 

The songs our fathers’ loved- 

The songs their souls rejoiced to hear. 

When harps weie in the hall. 

And each proud note made lance and spear 
Thrill on the bannered wall; 

The songs that through our yallips green, 

Sent on from age to age, 

Like his own river’s voice, have beep 
' The peasant’s heritage. 

The reaper 9i ngs them when the vale 
Is filled with plupiy sheaves; 

.The woodman by the starlight pale. 

Cheered homeward through the leaves; 

And uuto them them the glapcing oars 
A joyous measure keep, 

Where the dark roclts that crest our shores 
Dash back the foamiug depj . 

So let it be! a light they shed 
O'er each old fount and grove; 

A memory of the gentle dead, 

A lingering spell of love. 

Murmuring the name of mighty men, 

They bid our streams roll on. 

And link high thoughts to every glen 
Where val ant deeds were done. 

Teach them you* children round the hearth. 
When evening fires burn clear; 

And in the fields of harvest mirth, 

And on the hills of deer ; 

So shall each unforgotten word, 

When far those loved ones roam. 


Call back the hearts which once it stirred, 
To childhood’s holy home. 

The green woods of their native land 
Shall whisper in the train: 

The voices of their household band, 

Shall breath their names again; 

The heathery heights in vision rise 
Where, like the stag, they roved— 

Sing to your sons those melodies, 

The songs your fathers loved! 

TQ MORROW. 

3Y AICffAlip ‘tytOJpSON, **Q. 

Say where shalt.thou he found ,pn earth? 

Mysterious and sublime ! 

Imagined at creation’s birth, 

But yet unborn in Time! 

Albeit thy footsteps we can trace, 

As ifthou wert but few hours’ space 
Before us; yet thy clime, 

Thy life, and course, , remain to man, 
jUpkno v f n as ^hfn the fvorld began. 

All.pther things of mortal aiip 
Are seen, pursued and cyugty; 

But thou, the shadow of a name. 

Art ever vainly sought. 

The eagle, and (fre clouds that fly 
Before the moop’s nativity, 

Ere yet the sun is brought 
Above the earth alone can say 
«« We saw thee ere thou wert To-day : 

Riches and rank, ambition’s height, 

The love of female hearts, 

The hero’s wreath of living light, 

The world full oft imparts; 

E'en worth and happiness have shed 
T^eir radiance round a mortal heart, 

V ut all of human arts 
•To filing ^boeh could never climb, 

Nfljr mafk ^ approaching wheels of Timp. 

Thy changing features oft have been 
Like t^ose ^eceitful sands, 

On Mizrajpri> jyildest desert seen, 

As cool And f ptered lands; 

Though vainly towards their olessef se^t 
The pilgriip drags his weary feet, 

For when he o’er it stands, 

The mi9t that fled the magic stream, 

Like the To-morrow, proves a dreamt 

Vain hope, then, for a child of dust 
Art thou with all thy years; 

Albeit unto thy care we trust 
Our fondest hopes and fears. 

Yet fleeting time 19 hastening round 
A period when thou slialt be found 
To die ^hen it appears 1 
For the last setting sun shall see 
I'o- morrow in eternity ! 

1 HP LITTLE FOOT. 


pV MISS HANNAH f. GOULIf. 

My boy, as gently on my breast. 

From infant -q oit (lion smk’st to rest j 
And oil niv hand I .n*! then put, 
lnpb»\ful Inams '! s li ?, !efoot, 

Tl • thr li n ii.iw s pvfiy string 
O ni fn! h**-» r* a qi* . ornig; 

Fo a ■ • t : .in . m».«i chart can show, 

T way •. < • ».;u . h u li.eh this foot may go? 

It* rr • ' w * in < h:l ilmnd’s hours; 

Tr* ' "• >r I »• ? 1 . m uni the flowers: 
Bn a I- I .* t aj> the rills— 

B - ,v •• * v li-nant hills — 

1 L am 0 i * v<l venture out, 

V l.f p- r . m v ;u> w«ui!d pause and doubt; 
-im hr tl,<* r s s. nor try the brink 
Where, yn a un^uaiifed foot may figk. 


But what, when manhood tints thy cheek, 

Will be the ways this foot may seek? 

I 9 it to lightly pace the deck? 

To, helpless, slip from off the wreck? 

Or wander o’er a foreign shore. 

Returning to thy home no more, 

Until the bosom; now thy billow, 

Is low and cold beneath the willow? 

Or is it for the battle plain? 

Beside the slayer and the slain— 

Till there its final step be taken? 

There, sleep thine eye, np more to wakepf 
Is it to glory or to shame— 

To jjully or to gild thy p»une, 

Is it (q happiness or w.pe, 

This little (pot is ma^e to go? 

But wheresoe’er its lines m^y foil, 

Whether Jo cottage, or in hall; 
t O may it.eyer shun tihe ground 
Where’er His foot hath not been found, 
\Who on pis path helaw. hath shed 
A linphR light, thfit all may tread 
Upon his earthly step; and nope 
E’er dash the foot against a sUnfr' 

y et if thy ay is mark’d by fate, 

As guilty, dark and desolate,— 

Ifthou must float, by vice and crime. 

A wreck upon the stream of time — 

( Qh! rather than behold that day, 

I’d know that foot, in lightsome play, 

Would bound with guiltless, intant glee 
ppon the clop xhpt shelters me. 

PRESENTIMENT OF DEATft. 

By John Malcolm . 

^he genpe.pf death ere we depart, 

The dre^r forbode before we die, 

The soleipn signal at the heart,— 

How dread $£ my slcr 7 *• 

ft comes, eclipsing pleasure’s beafhs, 

A shadow from the future cast: 

*Tis secret in ils source as dreamt, 

And traceless as the blast. 

It comes! the dark mysterious mood, 

The prophet-spirit shades the mind, 
Which trembles, as autumn d wood, 
“That shakes without a wind.” 

It bre ks on pleasure’s rosy bower 

Whep hppe’s accomplishment it nea^ 
And the bridal hour 
Oft whispers of the bier. 

On battles eyes I’ve marked it rife, 

And heard it mocked gs vision vain; 
But he who owed it, from the strife 
Never returned again. 

Whence is dear revealment given, 

Ere e b au$y hfe s parting sand? 

Say, hu»U!< it on the winds of heaven, 

Far Irom the spirits’ land? 

The doom predestined men forbode 
Bre;uh9 nor from aught beneath the sky, 
The dark communion is with God— 

The wurnmg from on high. 


WOM AN S PRIVLEGES. 

Three th iki* to womankind belong, 

Th.s v Mf'.e nf our< all over; 

And lorn ' i ir use. or right or wrong, 

No . t :.f universe may move her; 

The fir ■ - * v- her faithful lover; 

The •«; 1 ■) coquette, the thirds 
And n.cv w ; , n ,i we discover, 

To ar i:* 1 ( ..»ints f):e most absurd, 

And rj^M 1 .> wruiijj, to hiivt the latest verd\ 
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ADDRESS. 

Br Thomas S. Leal. Delhi Delawate co. 

When we cast our eyes over tbe moral picture of| 
the world, and behold the inequalities that prevail in 
it — the distinctions that are created by the varieties of| 
fortune, birth, and talents; when we observe the space 
that intervenes between him of baronial pride, and the 
humble day-labourer and dependent, between the mon 
arch who presides over the destinies of nations, and the 
individuals of nameless hostory, that creeps through 
life supported by the offerings of charity, we look around 
for some principle or equality by vhich to recognise 
this motley crew, as descendents of the same common 
parent, — some ground of equal rights and equal privi- 
leges, where the wealthy and the hdigent, the lordling 
and the servant, the oppressor and the oppressed may 
meet in the equality of their uatuies. And where do 
we find this but in the rules and regulations of our an 
cient fraternity, where but on the leneraicd Icvclofour 
mystic order? Masonry is founded on the equality of 
man. She recognises him in the noral nakedness 
his nature, without any of those defections by 
littleness is frequently stilted, and meanness gain? th 


of their professions, when the; 
dence of which the subject 


ley decline the only evi- 
admits, an initiation into 


! :aL n .i ofpenour. Wp;iUI» 


:t ll 


ta ; . r . of her sanctuary with their p%mp and parade. r».i 
L:r vestibule the crown of monarchy and the mitre of 
episcopacy are laid aside, and all men enter upon a new 
and interesting relation of benevolence and equality. 

Strange as it may appear, it is this principle of equali- 
ty, this very genius of freemasonry, which has charac- 
terised its history. It never has beer, a matter of hon- 
est belief of those who have proscribed >nd endeavor- 
ed to destroy our institution, that its purposes were 
political — that its object was the subversion of human 
power and regal' government — that a society whose ori- 
gin was merged in the darknes3 ef antiquity, and which 
embraced in its records the piety, the learning, and 
the patriotism of successive ages, could descend from 
its elevated stand of moral grandeur; to engage in the 
cabals and intrigues, the petty feuds and factions of] 
conflicting politicians. But why are they insincere in 
their.piofession? Becauso the history of our society 
bears an incontrovertible refutation to the charges al- 
leged against it. The objects of masonry political! — 
Has there existed tjien, time out of mind the anomaly 
(d a political society, composed of all kinds of politic?! 
t reeds, and whose members belong to all the varieties 
of government under heaven! When have the nuits 
of this mighty conspiration exhibited themselves? Or 
are they still in prospect? Terrible indeed must that 
revolution be which requires so many ages to mature 


those very secrets, which, upon bare conjecture, they 
are willing to arraign as treasonable and dangerous. — 
There ou tbe very threshold of their admission, they 
would meet with a refutation of their calumnies in the 
following solemn injunction: — “In the slate you are to 
be a quiet and peaceful subject, to your government, 
and just to your country; you are not to countenance 
disloyalty or rebellion, but patiently submit to legal 
authority, and conform with cheerfulness to the gov- 
ernment of the country in which you live.” 

Why then has our fraternity met with so much per- 
secution from the Arbiters of Europe? Why has the 
arm of power been raised to crush it? Why have the 
anathemas of the church been fulminated to blast it? 
Why have the tortures of the Inquisition been inflic- 
ted to destroy it? Because of the moral truth it incul- 
cates — because ‘in thoughts that breathe, and words 
that burn,’ it teaches the equality of man. The em- 
blematic insignia of our order speaks a language too 
plain for the sophistry of arbitrary power. “His Ma- 
jesty” meets no credential tor the divinity of his •prero- 
gative, no flattering commentary on the exaltedness of] 
hia virtues, “llis Holiness” finds no acknowledge- 
ment of his viccgerency of heaven, and no regal sup- 
pliant to offer the accustomed salutation to the dignity 
of hi ■ t-je. 9 

Tiio objects of masonry arc purely menu. It had 
its origin in the principles of revealed religion, and like 
its divine archetype has exerted a powerful influence 
in meliorating the moral and physical condition of man. 
The instrument it chiefly relies upon, for the accom- 
plishment of its purposes of mercy, is sympathy; a 
principle which is deeply implanted in the human 
breast, and without which all the virtues of charity, 
beneficence, kindness and brotherly love, would be 
banished from the land — without which, all those ni- 
cer bonds that cement domestic union, and spread so 
many charms aud felicities around the social circle 
would be severed forever. Without sympathy the pleas 
of oppressed innocence, o/ suffering humanity, and of| 
abused virtue, would pass unheard. Vo generous im- 
pulse would prompt to the mitigation of human misery. 
So angel of mercy would visit the abodes of suffering, 
to wipe the tear rom the cheek of helpless wretched- 
ness, or hold the cup of consolation to the lipsofdying 
mortality. Thei alas! would be true the pathetic ex- 
clamation of the poet: 


of its purposes. But against whom has this mysteil 
ous combination been formed? agaiost monarchy? — 
Monarchs have frequently presided over the delibera- 
tions of our order. Against the supremacy of the 


There is dc flash in m?n’s obdurate heart 
It -• ies not feel for man; the natural bond 
Ot brotherhood 1$ severed fts the Arm 
That fats asunder at the touch qf fire. 

Happily, however, such is not the deplorable condi- 


its plans, and unites so many hands in the execution [j ion ofhuman natare. Sympathy holds an elevated 

r:.. - . r . __ i i .v • . • ” . , , . J 1 J 

seat in the bosom of man. 

It is a melanchol’y fact, however, that this generous 
affection is often smothered, — too often buried beneath 
the selfishness and sordidness of this world’s gain — too 


church? Bishops have officiated at our altars— and | often suffered to Tent itself in unmeaning grie?s, and at 
the Pope himself might have been “the High Priest j the tales of fictitious distress, borne expedient must 
of our Profession.” Political or religious tests have therefore be resorted to, in order to win it back to its 
never made a part of the history of freemasonry, ller! former allegiance 


doors have always been open to men of every political 
cast, and every religious denomination. How prepos- 
terous then the attempt to identify masonry with the 
secret and deadly machinations of the illuminati of] 
Germany; and how does it give the lie to the sincerity 


And what has been, or can be so 
successful, as the solemn obligations of our order? — 
What can so effectually break that adamant of selfish- 
ness in which the human keart is incased, as the feel- 
ing admonitions, and pathetic injunctions of our ritual 
ceremonies? ‘The mystic tie’ that binds us all in the 


brotherhood is something mare than “as a song sung 
by the thoughtless.” I know rot, brethren, it may be 
owing to the shortness of my felowship, that the nov- 
elty of its scenes are still vivid ii my recollection but I 
freely confess that for me raaionry has a charm— a 
son of sympathetic atmosphere surrounds every mem- 
ber of the craft that inclines me ‘to weep when he weeps, 
and rejoices with him.” Every one of you can bear me 
witness to that indescribable pleasure which is experi- 
enced, when in the salutation of a stranger, we recog- ~ 
nize the credentials of a brother. Its magic influence 
has been felt even among the hoides of practical out- 
laws. Its voice has tamed the madning fury of war — 
has unnerved the arm of uplifted vengeance, and bade 
the vanquished brother “live.” Would you see this 
exemplified, however, in the finer colourings of its na- 
ture? Go to the dying bed of yon stranger mason; — 
to whom shall he impart the secrets of his breast— to 
whom pour forth the cares and anxieties that perplex 
his departing hour— to whom entreat the /arewell 
councils to the partner of his bosom 1 , and his dying 
benediction to the offspring of his love, — a brother 
presents himself,— joy reanimates his sinking frame, 
and a smile of confiding satisfaction plays on his coun- 
tenance, as his soul takes its flight to the Lodge on 
high. 

Our institution is an institution of charity— charity 
too, of the most active and beneficient character. One 
of its peculiar excellencies is, that it respects the feel- 
ings find deh.cac;^ «€ n*«.urc. Ir lowers not the red - 
pient of its favoi to the humiliating condition or a 
dependant, or tot .ie still lower and more degrading 
and shameless state of mendicity. It breaks not that 
buoyant spirit, which fain would lift its possessor above 
the wants of charity, and prompts to persevere in the 
hard but honorable conflict of independence. It chills 
not the heart of suffering wretchedness, with the aus- 
terity of its beneficence, nor wounds the feelings of 
sensibility with the publicity of its gratuities.. There 
is something painful to the delicacies of human nature 
to have its name blazoned forth on the list of pauper- 
ism — to have a schedule of its woes exhibited to feast 
the public furiosity— to have every item of expendi- 
ture scrutinized with inquisitive and penurious exact- 
ness. for fear the cup of wretchedness may have been 
mat >oo sweet, orthe pillow of sickness too soft!— 
Great God, if in thy mysterious providence, it be my 
destiny to suffer want, extinguish this feeble lamp ol 
life, ere thou permittf'st it to be prolonged by the cold 
and chilling hand of legal charity. Here, however, 
i 3 a society that commits no such violence to the feel- 
ings of nature. The mason comes, when come he 
must, with the honest confidence of one, who had laid 
up this fund for the time of need. The widow receives 
our contributions with those solemn but pleasurable 
emotions, with which she enters upon the dowry of 
her husband; while the orphan beholds in it, the on- 
ly patrimony, which a dying father had to leave it, 
when full of parental solicitude, he committed this last 
earthly tie to the charge of his brethren. 

Masonic charity is not confined, however, to the 
families of the brotherhood. Wherever suffering hu- 
manity is found, there is an object which touches the 
masonic heart and prompts to relief. Besides the or- 
dinary charities of life which fall equally upon the ini- 
tiated and the uninitiated, many are the additional con- 
tributions which have been made by our fraternity, for 
the alleviation of human misery. Ask those cities 
which have been visited by conflagrations, whose hands 
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have clothed their naked and sheltered their house- 
less? Ask groaning [reland; and the work-shops of 
England and the. continent, whose bounty has relieved 
their necessitous and fed their starring? 

It has frequently bien announced to the world that 
our principles are drawn from the pages of inspiration: 
and in token of this atknowledgement, the Bible is al- 
ways open during out ceremonies, and precedes us in 
out solemn marches. T t is not to be disguised, how- 
ever, that the life of nany a mason does not correspond 
with bis profession;— its sacred requirements are too 
frequently made to yield to the demands of appetite, 
or the projects of interest. “‘These things aught not 
so to be.” Separated as we are from the rest of the 
world , and favored with a knowledge of one of the 
greatest sciences on e^rth^we are bound by additional 
ligaments to the performance of our duty, and. to offer 
up the rougher passions as sacrifices at the shrine of 
virtue. Ignorant of tie sacred symbols of our morali- 
ty, the world can judge of our theory only by our 
practice; and if the craft should ever be brought into 
disrepute it can be dOte only by the disloyalty of its 
members; for if their conduct should be in conformity 
to their principles, “saints themselves might visit our 
Lddges, and smiling angels call us brothers.” 

Let a healthy discipline be applied to strengthen 
those who persevere in their duty, and to reclaim those 
who wander. Let a voice of admonition follow the 
steps of every devious brother, warning him of the ru- 
in that threatens him, and counsel him to return. — 
A brighter effulgence will thus be given to the mason- 
ic virtues; a prouder answer will be afforded to thecal- 
utnnjes of our enemies; a broader and deeper stream 
of beneficence be made to visit the desert portions of 
the earth; and a richer and more glorious reward will- 
be reserved for the successful laborer, by the great Ar- 
chitect of Heaven. 


THE DRAMA. 

Frap the Knickerbocker. 

THE STAGE. 

As another preventive- to dissipation and vice, I 
would recommend young men to visit the theatre ; 
not to see French daocers and Italian buffoons; not to 
hekr mock hernir and vulgar farces, 

which, after the Restoration, the vitiated taste of 
Charles introduced from France; but to see comedy 
and tragedy, the productions of the great poets of the 
Elizabethan age, and those who have since emulated 
them. I may behold that the stage is immoral, inde- 
cent, obsceuce. Grant it, if you please. Who made 
it so ? The people. It is in the the people to restore 
the theatre to Its primitive purity abd decorum* Man- 
agers, to make money, must cater for the public taste; 
just as merchants change the style and pattern of their 
merchandise, to suit the fashion of their customers, or 
to attract by novelty. If full boxes applauded the 
productions of the purest comic and tragic muse, and 
if erppty benches stared at fustain melo dramas, and 
silly farces, managers would soon discover where their 
interest lay, and reform it altogether. If objections 
be made to some gross express o is and incidents in 
the plays of the old dramatists, we answer, the fault 
was not theirs; it was that of the age in which they 
lived. We may easily prune them, if necessary, 
though by doing so, we emasculate their noble lines. 
In olden days, they were plainer of speech than we 
are* but not les9 virtuous in heart. In fact, we have 
just reversed things; they talked, we sin. Why should 
the innocent be offended with mere expressions? It 
is knowledge that raises objections. 

Again, a portion of the theatre is appiopriated to a 
class of people whom we shall not namer, and another 
is used to sell intoxicating draughts. This, I willing- 
ly confess, is a serious evil, which ought to be correc- 
ted-* Let the public frown upon managers who permit 
'Such things within their walls; make it an- object to 
them to remove the cause of this complaint: and we 
•hall soon see it done. The people are sovereign, and 
must be obeye 1. 

If I have a religious reader, let him not start in - her 
rorat my recommendation ; bul let him, with unprej- 
udiced mind, calmly weigh the whole matter. Let 
him take a large and liberal veiw of the subject, and 
then pronounce judgement. He who judges fromii 
limited knowledge, or from sectarian feelings, general- 


ly arrives at most incorrect conclusions. If he as 
sumes that his rule of conduct is the standard of honoi 
propriety, and truth, he is, to say the least, a very weak 
man, and his ignorance is much to be pitied. If he 
only is right, whether in morals, politics or religion 
how many thousands and tens of thousands are wrong’ 
Let him ask his own heart these questions : 4 Am f 

right ?* ‘What does the host with whom I differ, say?’ 
Perchance he may answer himself thus : ‘ I may he 
wrong;' let me examine minutely; I am wrong.* I, 
ask that all who differ fropi me in my recommendation 
of the theatre— and opposition arises almost invariably 
from religious feeling— should inquire seriously into 
the origin of the drama ; should consider 1 of the virtue 
it hag inculcated, the patriotism it has enkindled, and 
the spirit of liberty it has animated ; and then he may 
not deem our appioval so very monstrous. Opposition 
to the stage, from religious zeal, is not a modern inven- 
tion ; it, is as, old as the palmy days of Greece. The 
first opposition to it arose from the fact, that the poets 
of that lanjl, departing fiom the original purity of the 
drama, mocked the gods, which grieved the pi- 
ous, and introduced personalities that offended the 
rich.' 

Where it material to our plan, we might quote his- 
tory, and prove that the drama had its origin in religion 
in the festival of Bacchus. When our Saviour was 
upon earth, the drama existed in full health and vigor 
at Rome; and in his Holy word, nothing is said against 
if. On the confrary, the~ apostle Paul has quoted 
from a Greek tragic poet a passage familiar to every 
man.* Milton is our authority, -and* he wrote, not for 
the stage, ( but lived at a time when puritan zeal had 
shut the doors of the theatres. We might prove, also 
that after the revival of letters, religion re-established 
the drama ; that pious fathers both wrote and acted 
plays, to teach people the doctrines of the gospel. We 
might show that high mass of the present day is not 
unlike the diama of the aftcient Greeks. Shakespeare, 
Me poet, the undisputed poet, borrowed from Holy 
writ hot only some of his noblest language, but also 
several of his most interesting incidents. In a * woid 
we might soon change the nature of man* as oblit- 
erate his love for the drama. It is a port of his exis- 
tence, to love the representation of high heroic deeds, 
and t^e cartcagire of human folly. All people, civil- 
ized hr rude, love such sights, whether their theatre be 
the cart of Thespis, or the forest of the Indians ; oi 
their building be like the old Globe, or the modern 
Park. 

What cannot be overthrown, a wise people should 
endeavor to amend and improve. Colden, in his his- 
tory of the Five Nations, says quaintly enough, as if 
he had really discovered a new truth, that the Indian 
dancers and festivals in our own back woods, prove 
that a taste for the drama is inherent with man ; that 
they show the origip of the drama. Judging from 
them, he argues for antiquity. The fact is, nobody 
disputes that the drama is as old as the formation of 
society. Before a theatre was built, or a play written, 
people had both tragic and comic representations; but 
Irk© other independent dtimocr; ts they had their own 
taste and way in acting them. Lei us cite a case at 
home. A large class of people, whr, from conscien- 
tious scruples, or rather religious fee :hgs, would on 
no account enter a theatre, have flocked to Niblo’s gar- 
den. What did they see there, burn theatre, a regu- 
lar one, with stige, scenery, and all their appurten- 
ances to boot? Upon thatstage were acted plays, ex- 
actly the same as are nightly performed at the Park, 
and sometimes hy part of the same actors. What is 
the difference, then, between Niblo’p and the Park ? 
Why simply this, Niblo calls his a f lace of amusement 
a garden ; the Park is called a thfatre. What won- 
derful magic there is in a name! 

Again, a' celebrated vocalist appears at the Park ; a 
certain class of people will not gfl near that building, 
much less enter within its doors. Now mark: that vo- 
edist has ftinished her engagement, and is induced to 
give concerts at the City Hotel. All the world, that 
n^ver would have heard her in the theatre, now (lock 
to th concert room, and :re delighted to rapture, to 
eestacy, with the same songs that she sung in the the- 
atre. Does the fact, that in one instance the sweet 
songs are sung in a theatre and in the other, in a con- 
cert-room, alter the character, or improve the moral- 
ity, of the songs ? 1 f it bethe name of the Park Thea- 

* S«e I Corinthians, cJ*p. xv, verses. 33 and 33, 


tre that causes all this horror, why then let us build 
a new house, and call it a saloon, a temple, or a taber- 
nacle, but by no means a Theatre : give it any name 
but that! J 

All extremes are tyrannies. He who would bar the 
doors of the theatre, or tear the building down, would 
lo as manifest a wrong as the infidel, were he to shut 
up or demolish the churches. The one act would 
just be as unlawful as the other. 


MISCELLANY. 


For the American Masonic Register, 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

i say nailer, bring mo iho Times and a pot of beer.” 

Comedy. 

Next to the discovery of the art of Printing the most * 
important object gained by its invention is in its ap- 
plication to the publication of Newspapers % Periodicals 
&{c. For my part, [ consider the publication' of news- 
papers to be of full as much, if not rather more advan- 
tage to the mass, than books — for it is beyond ii doubt 

that where one individual peruses a book, twenty nay 

fifty — read the journals. In this Country in particular 
where every minute of time is ef the utmost import- 
ance to the people, very few of the working class, and 
men of business, can find time to read so volumin- 
ous a detail as is cortained in a book, when he can ac- 
quire all the informaiion he may need, from the news- 
paper — if propeily conducted. » 

Th s being the case, how important it is to the em- 
joyment ; yes even the welfare of our Country, that 
the newspaper pres:, should be in the hands of honest 
and capable men, irstead of corrupt, base, and degrad- 
ed individuals, wboie only object and care may be to 
make a few pence !y pandering, and administering to 
the vicious and depnved tastes of mankind Yet, it it 
unfortunately too twe that we have maity such presses 
among us— and theonly antidote, that can be brought 
to operate with any chance of success, against the in-* 
sidious poison this infused into society, is the en- 
encouragement andsupportof the really deserving and 
honcefjy rnndncteti portion of the public journal*. — 

Another great soivce cf complaint against the Ame- 
rican press, is the nrility and bitter personality. and too 
often outrageousand vindictive abuse of the party news- 
papers. It would seem that many editors of politi* 
caf papers think that the end of their cause cannot be 
so well subserved by any other method than by descend- 
ing to the lowest depths of abuse, detraction, and ir.- 
toleration. No charge i9 too outrageous to be made 
against a political adversary, and his peculiar tenets— 
no crime too heineous to accuse him ofcommiting. 

Such being most unhappily the case, it rau 9 t be ac- 
knowledged that that portion of our newspaper press, 
at any rate, certainly needs regenerating. It is hoped 
that as the march of mind and intellect progresses, this 
all-desired object will eventually be effected — at it is 
hoped an early period. 

To the literary journals much of the above remarks 
are applicable. They too need purging, and remod- 
elling. When as in the case here, the mass of people 
derive the major part of their literary knowledge, from 
(he perusal of the journals devoted to that object, it 
will be most obvious how vastly important it is that they 
stftfild be in the hands of 1m partial, discerning and tal- 
ented individuals. We have too many publications de- 
voted merely to a republication of all the overdrawn, 
corrupt and immoral foreign fictions, with which the 
Kuropean press teems. The tendency of the* general 
perusal of such works, with all their prejudices in 
favor of royally and nobility, . and monarchist institu- 
tions, is anti-republican in the extreme. But I can 
see no remedy for this, until the natural good taste and 
common sense of our people becomes disgusted, when 
a reaction wilt undoubtedly occur; until then it is to be 
feared no remedy that can be devised will be effectual. 

A few statistical observations in regard to the News- 
paper press will no doubt prove acceptable and interest- 
ing to the reader. In the United States there are pub- 
lished more than nineteen hundred newspapeis — al- 
most equal in number to those of all the rest of the 
world united, of these it may be supposed about ,100 
are published daily; about 100 tri-weekly and semi- 
weekly ; and the residue weekly, semi-monthly, and 
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F roster mentions a gentleman, who travelled in the 
country, and who told his servent to get him some hon- 
eysuckles, that were bloonfing on the way-side. They 
were doposited after his return in his bed-room in a 
flower pot, filled with water. At night the gentleman 
awoke almost suffocated, he could scarcely speak, and 
had Iris mouth and nose filled with the taste and smell 
of the honey-suckle. He vomited, and cried several 
times: “Cnprifolium!” His wife opened the doors and 
windows, and threw the flowers in the street. The 
fresh air gave the man some aleviation, hut he felt a de- 
bility and a lemeness of his tongue for three days. 

Two young men slept once in a tight and rather small 
room, in which an orange tree vegetated. In the midst 
of the night two Of the buds opened. The sleepers 
awoke with great anguish, however, they wonld not 
disturb each other; but their indisposition rose, at last, 
to a degree, that it could not longer he endured. They 
cried for help As soon as the door was opened, they 


all giddiness and pain disappeared.— Savannah Tele - 
graph 


monthly. Allowing the circulation of each to be a- 
bout 800, which is- decidedly a low estimate— as there 
arc many whose circulation exceeds 10 and 15 thou- 
sand, f and a newspaper cannot sustain itself without at 
least that number, 800) it will be seen that at least 
1 520,000 papers are bought in our country by a pop- 
ulation of probably 15,000,000. Again allow 5 readers 
to each paper and it will he seen that 7,600,000 of our 
inhabitants or one half of our population lead newspa- 
pers— a large proportion certainly. 

• To show the importance and valuejof the business of 
printing and publishing ot newspapers we will enter in- 
to a few more calculations. Allowing an investment 
of$l000 to each concern, — (a low estimate) it will be 
found that at the very lowest, there is employed a 
capital of $1,900,000. And allowing 10 hands to each 
establishment including editors, printers, carriers and 
devils*, it will he seen that it gives direct employment 
to 19,000 persons. This does not include paper-mak- 
ing, type founding, and makers of materials, which 
probably would enumerate much more outlay and in- 
vestment and give employment to nearly as many. — 

Yet with all this outlay and investment it is but too 
probable that not more than one in ten of these estab- 
lishments realizes any thing like a decent profit to the 
proprietor. 

In the year 1531, the first newspaper was published, 
it was printed in Italy — in Venice— and was called a 
Gazette, — a term derived from the name of a coin — 

Gazetta— something in manner as the name of the 
New-Orlcans Picayune which it is well known is the 
term by which our 6 pence goes by there. 

The first attempt at Periodical literature made in 
the English language, was in 1588, at London. It was 
called the 44 English Mercuric.’' 

The first newspaper published in England was estab- 
lished in the year 1601, and was called the *• Public 
Intelligence , ’ 

Previous to that period a printing office had been es- 
tablished at Cambridge, Mass.— in the year 1639— 
which was the first practical application of the art of 
printing on the American Continent. In the year 
1705, was established the first newspaper, in the United 
States, (then the British Colonies). It was published 
at Boston, by a Scotchman named Jihn Campbell, 
and was called The Poston News-Letter .” 

There was published about the year 1718, the first 
newspaper in Philadelphia, -the.** Weekly Mercury ,” a 
»am« whirk npponr* have been k favorite among 
the primeval journalists. In June, 1728, was establish- 
ed the 'first paper in the state of New-York, entitled 
the “New York Gazette, and Weekly Post Boy." 

Previous to the year 1732, all printing was done on 
parchment, in that year was executed the first printing 
on paper, within the present limits of the United 
States. 

So much for newspaper statistics, and in no Country 
are newspapers so prolific in thair growth as in this. — 

Every little town and village of bare 500 inhabitants, 
must have its “ weekly Gazette,” or 44 Courier,” al- 
though the x existence of some of them are often as brief 
as the life of a butterfly. 

FRANKLIN 

FLOWERS IN CLOSED ROOMS. 

• Crf.mon mentions a bishop of Breslaw, who % 
suffocate^! by the evaporation of roses. 

Friller informs us, that a young girl was killed by 
the exhalements of violets, and a Countess of Salm 
lost her life in a similar manner. 

In the year 17G4, there lived in London, a young In- 
dy, who slept one night with her servant in an apart 
raent, filled with flowers. She awoke in a horrible 
degree of anguish, and had scarcely so much strength 
left, as to call her companion, who by reason of her 
stronger constitution, was not so much enfeebled. — 

The set vent rose and opened the window, but neither 
of them could wholly ret over till they had thrown all 
the flowers out of the room. , . 

A young lad v, at Toulouse, who used t» adorn her u P 1,n pillow, *1 . u f Mf 

■ ■ ■ ■ • ^ very j whoever thou art, ihinti ot lu.s 


rom the last number of the 44 London (Quarterly , 1 
was extract the following particulars of the illustrious 
Hungarian house of the Esterhazys: 

Magnificence of ihe Esterhazys. — The house of Es~ 
terhazy is probably the most mRgiificence of nomreg- 
nant houses in the world. That jacket of jackets,, which 
is said to cost the Prince* a hundred pounds in wear 
and tear every time it is put on, has already impressed 
the English public with the extent of his possessions, 
but the impression falls lar short of the reality. His 1 
estate contains 130 villages, 40 tovns, and 34 castles: * 
He has four country houses, as big as Chatsworth,, 
within an hours ride of one anptlei. One of them r 
Esterhaz, contains 360 rooms forvistor9, and a thea- 
tre. The well-known story of the Prince's reply to 
the lord of Holkham, who after exhibiting a flock of 
20,000 sheep, inquired if he could show as many — 
My shepherds are more numerous than your sheep” 
turns out to be literally true— there »r* 25,000 shep- 


felt better, and the smell of the orange flowers led them I hards on his estate. But a£ a lady of the neighborhood, 
soon to bed thesourse of their illness. The tree was observed to Mr. Paget — “Lee Esterhazy font tout eu 
removed, ‘the windows were opened and in a short lime g ranc | ; j e f en Prince a dote deux cen maitre seset pen- 


Warning to Apprentices.-*- A young man, an ap- 
prentice, aged 19, whose name we purposely suppress 
made a complaint before the magistrates for ill-usage 
by his master, Mr. Geo. 'W. King, spar maker 712 
Water street. From Mr. King’s statement of the af- 
fair, it appears that his apprentice has a desire to figure 
on the stage in the sock and buskin as a supernumerary 
and that, morevei, on Sunday last he was one of the 
rioters at the Dutch dance house in 15th street. Mr. 
King, who had oftened threatened to chastise him for 
his ill behavior, ascertaining these circumstances, 
bought a cowskin and inflicted a very severe beating 
on his apprentice for his bad conduct. /This was the 
ill-usage complained of. The magistrates .refused to 
entertain the complaint, and warned the apprentice 
that had his master complained of him for being en- 
gaged in the riot, it would have been their duty to 
have committed him, the apprentice, to prison for trial 
and that the Penitentiary would inevitably have been 
the result bf this proceeding. We publish these facts 
as a caution to young men, apprentices, to show them 
at once the power of their employers, and the risk 
they run of disgrace and inftmy by attending dance 
houses and such like places of ill resort. — New York 
Sun. 


sionne cent enfans illegitimes.” They have a regular 
grenadier guard in their pay, and the right of life and 
death on their estates. 


Not Bad. — A bill concerning intermarriages between 
whites and blacks, being before the Massachusetts! 
legislature, one of the members rose and delivered him- 
self as follows : 

“Mr. Speaker— I shall vote in favor of this bill sim- 
ply ’because l do not wish to see a law on the statute 
book regulating a mere matter of taste , for such J con- 
sider to be the whole question of intermarriage between 
persons of different color. It is purely a matter of taste 
and if my friend from Nantucket wishes to many a 
black , blue dr green wife, l am content that he should 
have full liberty to indulge his preference for either 
Color. All I request of him is that when I happen to 
pay him a friendly visit, at the island, he will not ask 
pie to kiss his milk and molasses children!" 


ery 
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apartment with flowers, was in thespring of 1780 
near becoming a victim to her fondness for them, 
bed chamber w 8 filled with blossoms of the alder tree. 
These in'ectedthe air so much, that she overcame with 
great difficulty her weakness so far as to ring the bell, 
and shet remained in a stupor, till her chamber maid 
who had come to her assistance, opened the windows 
and removed all the flowers. 


A Veterain. We had the pleasure yesterday 
morning of giving the forty-seventh bill and receipt for 
the New York Spectator, to the venerable William 
Ludlatn, of Oyster bay. During the whole of that pe- 
riod, foity seven years, he hn i been a comtant subsci i- 
ber, lias paid punctually every ve.tr, a:i.l b is the whole 
number of receipts in order. 1 w n i e xampie for the 
world to look at. Wh it snun ! and quiet sleep he must 
have ! And how much mop- comfml would there be 

hke h in : Reader, 
pi liter. Ai.d if in 
those hours of the night when deep steep lalleth upon 
man, you lie tossing and tumbling oby ut. without be- 
ing able to sleep at all— pause a moment and reflect 
whether you do not owe for a newspaper ! Mr- Lud- 
l un, by the way, is eighty three yeaisold, in excellent 
health and spirits and promises long to read the Spec- 
tator, still. — N. York Spectator, 


A tavern keeper in Illinois advertises a young law- 
yer whe ha9,left his house without, paying his bill un- 
der the following expressive caption: 

“Absquatulando damnum et Swartwoutandibus in 
tranaitu, non est inventus ad libitum scape goatutn, 
mon comeatibus in swampo. — Louisville Jour, 

Speaking Grammar. — “Well, Mass,” said akpig^* 
of the birchen rod, “can you Recline a kiss?” “Yes, 
sir,” said the girl, dropping a perplexed courtesy, “I 
can — but I hate to most plaguily.” 

The Militia Fines. — The New York Courierand 
Enquirer has an excellent and sterling article on this ' 
subject which should commend itself to the consider-"' 
ator of all classes, but more particularly to those of our 
citizens to which this oppressive system is particular- 
ly obnoxious — the working classes. We have only room 
for a paragraph: 

“By the operation of the militia laws, a young- man 
who is unable io quit his employer's business, to do 
what is farcically enough described as military duty, U 
fined fourteen dollars a year. This Is perhaps a tax o^ 
four or five per cent on his whole it. come, and if he cannot 
pay it, he is liable to be sent to jai on a drum head war- 
rant! nay issometimes sent to jai!, and more frequent- 
ly threatened with 1 it unless he submits to this enor- 
mous and most unequal imposition. H is neighbor, who 
has an income often thousand a year, pays a dollar of 
military tax on a thousand ofhisincome, while he pays v 
three four or five dollars on a hundred. 

Now on what principle can this monstrous imposi- 
tion be defended? We do not a9k, for we care not, 
what becomes of the money thu9 raised; whether it is 
prudently disbursed, or squandered in riot and junke- 
ting. We only know that the tax is unequal, unjust 
and at the present time cruelly oppressive. We only 
know that in its assessment, and in its mode of collec- 
tion, the spirit of our institutions and the principles of 
our government are entirely over-looked and disregar- 
ded. It is one of those abuses Which have been acqui- 
esced in, from same false notion of the natureof tho 
service, and because the rights of property too oftea 
triumph over the rights of persons, in the adjustment 
ofthe burdens of the community.” 

TORNADAO AT THE SOUTH. 

A huricane swept over the city of Mobile, on Tues- 
day, March 24th, which destroyed a large number of 
buddings and killed nr dangerously injured seven 
or eight persons. The house of a Mr. Page, situated 
about three miles from the city, was blown down, and 
Mrs. Page was killed and her daughter very much 
bruised. A building connected with the Nunnery in 
which Nuns were engaged in their evening devotions 
was hurled from irs hasment, and several of the Nuns 
seriously injured. Two negroes were killed by the fall- 
ing of a* building in which they were. Trees were- 
torn by the roots and chimneys blown down. The 
storm passed over the western part of the city. It was 
accompanied by hail of large size. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

BY IBS. S. C- HALL. 

« Mind not high’things : but condescend to men of low estate.** 

St PAul. 

THE LANDLORD ABROAD. 

It was a bright, yet a weeping morning — the sun was 
shining, but thick heavy clouds flitted across the hea- 
vens, sometimes softening, sometimes altogether ob- 
scuring its rays; the birds were singing cheerfully in 
the hedges, whose leaves bent beneath the rain-drops; 
and the poultry in Widow Clement’s little yard were 
shaking the moisture off their wings. 

“ Look at that beautiful Norah,” said the widow to 
her daughter Peggv, Norah being a favorite ben of 
snowy plumage; “ske’s just as fretted at the feathers 
being wet upon her, as you’d be if Paul Kinsala saw a 
dirty handkerchief——** 

44 Lave off, mother,” interrupted the daughter, blush- 
ing, and turning her wheel with such increased velo- 
city that the tbiead snapped ; “ lave off— what’s Paul 
Kinsala to me ?” 

44 0ch, Peggy, for shame, to be throwing sand inyer 
mother’s eyes?” exclaimed the widow, 

44 Throwing sand in 5 er eyes, mother darlint,!— 
then the girl’s not born yet that could do that I’m 
thinking. Well, mother, iflAairca kindness to him, 
sure he’s well to do.”* 

44 He was well to do, Peggy mavourneen ; but the 
Tase of his farm, little as it is, and high as the rent was, 
to out.” 

44 But sure the agent Mr. Crumbie, heiird my Lord 
promise him agrcnewal, and a taking off of threfe 
pounds in the yHr on account of the improvements he 
made.” * 

The widow shook her head— those who grow old 
in the country learn to understand human nature as 
well as those who read the more varied page of town 
life. 44 He never said he wouldn't grant the renewal,” 
continued Peggy, looking anxiously io her mother’s 
face. 

• 4 He never said he would,” was the reply. There 
was a long silence. Widow Clement, sighed, and con- 
tinued her knitting. Peggy did not sigh but she went 
on spinning, as if nothing had been said to give her 
pain; bother mother noted the heaving of her bosom. 
Twice she rose under the pretence of seeing the grey 
hen who was seated upon her eggs in a corner was 
covering them as she ought ; her mother knew she 
moved to conceal her tears. 44 Peggeen gra, never 
heed the hen, the nature’s in her to manage her eggs 
herself, and looking at her, only disturbs her ; it's an 
insult to her Peggy r, and we mustn't hurt her feelings. 
Sorra a finer hen in the parish afther a brood than 
that same grey-raalkio, as the darlint young misthress 
used to call her. Why, tbio, Peggy, I often think I’d 
like to see Lady Ellen in the court at London, fore- 
nint the king and queen, and all the giandees looking 
at her. I’ll go bail she takes the shine out of them 
all!” 

41 1 dare say she does,” replied Peggy; 44 1 don’t 
doubt that ; but sure it would be fitter for his lordship 
to come and stay among his people, in the counthry 
ichere his forefather's bones makes part of the soil , and 
where the grass grows, the corn ears, the water flows, 
the cattle dies, all for him, than to be laving those 
that s bred, born, and reared under him and his, for I 
don’t know how man thousand or hundred years, to the 
biitdr wrath of an agent, and all belonged to him. And 
what’s the upshot of it all?” 

44 Heart throuble, a-lannan ; and discontent even 
when there’s no reason ; like all the mimbers fighting 
one another for want of a head — that’s what it is!” 
replied the widow sorrowfully. 44 The nature of man 
and beast is not to be pul upon by its equals, and the 
landlord could do more with us than another, for he’s 
the protector placed over the land to see justice done 
to hiajdependents.” The widow paused: her reasoning 
was theieasoning of a class more numerous formerly 
them at present— a class of well disposed affectionate 
persons, who looked up to their landlord ' as a friend 
and Counsellor in all trouble: it is -a pity such confi- 
dence should ever be misplaced. The absentee land- 
lord knows but little tf the affections or feeing* of his 


tenants, and it is much to be feared, cares less. After 
a moment Widow Clement resumed — 44 And yet, sure, 
when we pay our rint:, and are honest, we can stand as 
straight before God as the landlord himself.” 

44 And straighter,” ridded Peggy smiling. 

44 That’s a bright girl, Peggy ; it joys my heart to 
see the smile in yer eye, my own girl ! Sure when the 
Almighty gave me yoi\ and your brother, He let fall a 
blessing from each hand ; praise be to his holy name! 
It’s little we have to complain of ourselves, though the 
family is in furrin parts— Mark, being my lord’s groom 
is on the spot to take care of us — but it’s for the cot- 
tagers my heart bleeds. The cottages that in the ould 
lady’s lifetime war the admiration of the counthry, are 
falling to decay; the pigs that used to be kept to them- 
selves, are free of the roads again ; many have turned 
their face from theif people's graves , who couldn’t pay 
the rack-rint ; the sorra a thing thrives in the place, 
Peggeen gra, but the whisky shops and boys,* that I 
remiraber quiet and industrious whin the lord was in it, 
and kept the improvements going on, and more than a 
hundred men at them winter and summer; them very 
boys, that never handled a shillala, barring at a fair, 
or for a bit of sport at Shrove or Martinmas, are 
inconstant practice with it now, wheeling through 
the counthry by day, and not trusting to sticks only at 
night.” 

“Hush, mother !” exclaimed Peggy ; “least said 
soonest mended. Only I wish Lady Ellen was in 
it again, like a sweet moss-rose as she always was. — 
It’s not the same place since the people war . turned 
over to strangers ;” and Peggy sighed bitterly as she 
spoke. 

This was true; the old Lady Killbally died, leaving 
no hair to the property, and but one fair daughter 
the “Lady Ellen” whom Peggy sighed for. Lady 
Killbally had been a blessing to her tenantry; but after 
her death hiq lordship imagined he required change of 
scene for a longer period than usual — indeed, he gen- 
erally spent one or two months of every year in Eng- 
land, and returned with new ideas and new plans for 
the improvement of his hereditary estate. Alas, and 
alas! he did not mourn long. Before the twelvemonths 
was expired, jie had married a woman of fashion, who 
had no idea of reciprocal duties between landlord and 
.tenant; and though she visited Killbally, it was evident 
she would not reside there. 

Lord Killbally made a speech at the county town, 
previous to quitting the country to 44 winter” ip Lon- 
don, full of thejmost sublime sentiments of patriotism, 
he had never talked about it before : he recommended 
his new agent, a stranger to the friendship of the 
gentry, as if friendship, even in warm-hearted Ireland, 
grew on the furze bushes, and could be pulled off and 
appropriated at pleasure ; and he begged of his tenants 
to respect the laws : — as yet they had never been vio^ 
lated in his neighborhood. 

44 Where’s the goud of behaving as we have done ?” 
said the Killbally smith, and a party of loose-coated 
Irishmen gathered round as he spoke ; 44 where’s 
the good of behaving as we have done? We never 
gainsaid him ; we never riza ruction at fair or pattern 
for fear we’d displasc him. We paid our rint, when 
we had it, regular, and when we didn’t, why, he was 
never cruel on us. We never voted agin him; we sent 
all our children to get the laming at his, or Lady El- 
len’s schools; we planted trees, we kept up our pigs; 
we made back-doors to our houses; we took oaths a- 
gainst the whisky— and all to plase him; our prayers 
were heavy on him f yet he’ll go from us, boys— he’ll go 
from us, and lave us a Mack-a-viced agent, a stranger 
to our hearts and homes, who doesn’t understand us/ 
nor we him— he’ll go from us, as the good, the dear 
ould, and tA purty young, lady did. He’ll melt off 
like snow in summer; he’ll go from us and keep from 
us; he’ll be an absentee; he’ll forget to feel for us. — 
Mark my words: for all this flne talk, in three months 
the workman will be discharged, there’ll be no traffic 
in the place. God help poor Ireland! She’s ever and 
always treated as Barney Barret treated his cow — fed 
on tfiraneens, and then abused for giving poor milk. 
‘How can I help it,* says the cow, ‘with the usage I 
get?’ ‘Bad scram to you,* says Barnaby; ‘sure the 
strength is in ye; and it’s a compliment I pay you, you 
ignorant baste, to expect more from you, though yon 
are fed on thraneens, than from any other cow that 
would be fed on clover. 1 ” The thoughtless laughed 
at thr simile, hut the thoughtful shook their heads, and 


returned in silence and solitude to cottages, which if 
doomed, to live under an absentee landlord, they might 
soon be despoiled of. 

The agent was certainly an unfit person to have 
been placed over such a tenantry; he was full of new 
systems, and if they did not immediately work well, he 
became haisli and impatient. Paddy likes to go on iii 
the old way; if his father had a dunghill at the door, it 
is a difficult matter to convince him that it could be 
more advantageously disposed of elsqwhere; and he 
has a most proyoking habit of saying, that whatever be 
docs in the way of improvement, is done to “plase” 
the landlord, or the “clargy,” or any one but himself, 
though all the time it is for his own benefit those who 
have his interest at heart have persuaded him to change 
his' plans. Then Paddy is so full of humour, real gen- 
uine humour, that he will lean his back against the 
door-post, between which and the wall a deed of sep- 
aration, by mutual consent has taken place; put one 
foot oyer the other, take his “dudeen” out of his mouth 
fold his arms across his ample chest, and beguile you 
from the intention of giving him a good lecture both 
on the management, and mismanagement of his farm, 
until you wish him good evening, enjoying the re- 
membrance of the raciness and humour of his stories, 
and the mirthfulness that shakes his rags with laughter. 

It is not till after you sit down to your reading table 
that you think how completely you were beguiled of 
your wisdom! An Irishman loves a jest, and likes to 
laugh— and Mr. Crumbie, the agent never laughed: he 
had a long busine9s-like face— looking as an English- 
man always does when he has been waiting three quar- 
ters of an hour beyond the usual time for his dinner. 
He had served three yeats in an attorney’s office, and 
never regarded any thing as binding that was not bin- 
ding in law . It is to be hoped, for the sake of sweet 
charity, that he meant well; but certainly he acted ill. 
His wife was a rigid sectarian, believing, in her heart 
of hearts, that all who did not think exactly as she did 
must be in error. She made hard bargains, and* gave 
low wages ; in short, she was a very unfit person to 
preside over the people in the place of the “ould mis- 
thress.” A spirit of discontent of the most alarming 
kind was abroad. Lord Killbally had managed, with 
a skill peculiarly Irish to “spend half-a-crown out of 
sixpence a-day that is to say, he was deeply in debt ; 
he had overstepped liis|income,{and wrote constantly to 
the agent to obtain fresh supplies, when in fact, there 
were none to obtain. Matters had arrived vxthis crisis, 
the landlord driving tho agent, and the agent the ten- , 
ant — when my story commences. The widow and 
her daughter continued their conversation a little long- 
er and would have talked till evening, had not the sight 
of the postman on his old grey pony, wending round 
the distant hill, and then entering the bohreen that led 
to their cottage, sent both mother and daughter to 
meet him, in the hope of receiving a letter from the 
hope of the family, Mark Clement. 

The expected letter was instarftly produced, the 
postman took his departure, and Peggy being what 
is called “ a fine scholar,” was able to peruse it 
for her mother’s benefit. Tt was a curiosity in 
its way remarkable for acute and affectionate feel- 
ing- 

4 Dear mother and Sister — My love goes with this # 
paper, and my blessin’, and all my prayers, which 
you’re never out of, nor never will be-— why should 
you? Amin! It’s long ago I’d have written again to you 
all, but indeed I haven’t much heart to the pen, let 
alone the time which bewilders me the way it flys, and 
no good of it. It’s four years three quarters, my bless- 
ed mother, since 1 saw you ; and often in the night, or 
rather the morning— for morning’s night here— often 
do I think you are at my bedside ; often do I hear yer 
voice in my dreams ; and when I wake, it is’nt your 
voice at all, but little Amy Maguire, the milk girl, call- 
ing 44 milk below" down the airees, when it’s milk 
above she means : and very quare milk it is ; but 
that’s not Anty’s fault, for its ready watered before she 
gets it. 

Well, the only real pleasure I have almost is, when 
Lady Ellen of a day she rides out with with my lord, 
says, “Oh; Murk, when did you hear from your mo- 
ther? and is Peggy quite well? and how is Grey malkin? 
[“ Think of that,” iterrupted the widow, “think of her 
remembering the hen!”] But, mother. Lady Ellen 
doesn’t ride as often in the Park as she used, on ac- 
count that thotnare stumbled, and I know the masther 
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didn’t find it convanient to buy her another though 
she letk on to her maid she’s tired of the exercise. Ah! 
poor woman ! that’s not the only trouble she puts up 
with. Ye see, when first we came over, and had lash- 
ings o* money, and the masther poor gentleman, 
thought, because his wife was young, he was young 
too; it was all very fine; and my lady Killbally here, 
and and my lady Killbally there, and my lady Ellen 
every where, and an acknowledge beauty, only even 
then, a taste of pulling to pieces on account of her 
brogue, or being Irish. [“Think of that !” exclaimed 
the widow, indignantly.] And offers she had, as j 
tould you before ; but the money stood in the way, or 
1 rather it was out of the way ,for it wasn't in it , on ac- 
count that the propriety is entailed on the heir-male, 
master’s nephew, and poor lady Ellen will have haidly 
any thing barring master’9 blessing, and that she earns 
hard enough, for of late he bates Bannaghar with the 
crossness: and small blame to him, poor gentleman, to 
see the way he’s looked down upon, now that it’s known 
he’s only an Irish peer in embarrasment, which means 
debt and danger. There’s no dacent Trish propriety 
could stand up to cut a figure here. With the Irish it’s 
all going out. and too proud to do any thing to bring 
in ; but with the Eoglish r why, if they give out with 
one hand, they grapple in with the other; very few 
indeed to say above their buisness, only work all work 
all, and tradesmen worth tens o’ thousands. I can’t 
but think it’s the best plan, which you wont, I know, 
only you don’t know any thing of the hardship of want- 
ting to appear grand, and show off whin you’ve noth- 
ing to do it with — like the girl we remember who turn- 
ed her cotten,to make the neighbors believe she’d two 
gowns, when she was trusting to one. Well, that’s 
the way we’ve been many a long day, making the one 
thing and my misthress without a head, or, what’s 
wone in a woman, without a heart ; and och raurdher 
intirely ! to hear the sheers and the slurs that’s pul 
upon them — tradesmen’s bills having been passed to 
them overdue, and then money borrowed by the law- 
yers to the tune of fifty per cint. [“What tune’s that 
inquired the wid6w.” “Roguery, I dare say,” an- 
swered Pegcy; “ isn’t the lawyer in it ?”] per cint.’; 
and then a flash in the pan that whirls away the cash, 
and the misthress so sonsy while it lasts ; and that’s the 
time to ask a favor from the masther, for he never 
thinks of tomorrow and the creditors then give a little 
more credit, and, my lady pays half for opera box. — 
[" Wbut’o that, ft-lannaa?” inquired the widow aghin. 
“Oh,” said Peggy, who liked to appear wise, “ it’s a 
snuffbox, I dare say, though she’s raythei young to 
take to it.”] and gets the carriage new painted, and 
lour horses on job. [Och, my brither throuble?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Clement, bursting into tears, “ to think 
of the ould ancient family of the Killballys bein’ drawn 
by job horses, and the agents horses and coults thram- 
pling down all the young trees in his lordships planta- 
tions !”] And we’re as gay as servants can be that 
don’t get their wages [“That’s mean of Mark,” said 
Peggy; “ sure he ought to be proud to serve the fami- 
ly without wages— that’s part of his English breeding.” 
And all this is talked over in the servants hall, for they’ 
ve no respect for the family; and no feel at all for the 
masther or the misthress, nor even lady Ellen. [“ They 
are no better than heathans,” interrupted the Widow ; 
“ and if I was Mark, I’d manage to let the masther 
know what vipers he has about him” “Why couldn’t 
he stay in his own counthry, where he was honored 
and respected, and in those times had the ball at his 
foot V replied the angry Peggy, and then resumed the 
perusal of the letter.] The gintleman that ’ill have 
the estate, by all accouits wont value it a thraneen, 
because he doesn’t want it, but has full and plenty in 
the Western Indies, or some other part. I hardly know 
were but somewhere it is — lashings of money, and to 
spare ; so, in coorse, he’ll net have a heart to the sod 
ne more than others.” [“God help hs !” exclaimed 
Peggy* changing color a little, and letting the open 
letter rest upon her knee, “ this is a poor look-out for 
here and hereafter !” 

“It must not only tache us to lookup the more,” said 
the widow, raising her eyes. “God help us. r — we?re a 
nation of castaways!” 

. “We are not !” exclaimed Peggy, and her eye kind- 
led. “We are not, mother; and it’s our thinking our- 
selves so, and putting up with the usage we get, that 
makes uF be looked down upon.” 

“ No* Peggy * darBot, that’s not it,” replied her 


mother. “ AVe’ve a dale of heart and spirit: but as I 
heard a gentleman say once, we want wisdom ; and 
that’s the cruel want at this time o’day, when the world 
i9 going mad about it. Poor Paddy’s heau gets hard 
with blows, but not with wisdom. Go on with the 
letther, dear.” 

“There’s not much more in it, mother, and what 
there is, isn’t much good.” ^“Indeed, don’t be surpris- 
ed if there’s a change for the worse before long. I’m 
sure the masther will be forced to rack-rent every 
perch that isn’t rack-rented already, and then maybe 
sell the green acres that war so long the pride and glory 
of the family. I can't think what comes over the gen- 
try; I’m sure, in Ireland, a c€ goes as far there as here, 
and the some body there is a nobody here— so that either 
in regard of the saveing, or the grandeur, 14 ould Ireland 
for ever !” 

“ The counthry ’s warm about his heart still,” 
said the widow, wiping her eyes ; “ It isn’t out of 

mind. Is there much more on the letther?” 

“Not much,” answered Peggy, bfushing, “only a few 
words to Paul Kinsala, which I trust he doesn’t need. 
Mother did ye ever doubt that Paul had a laning to 
any wild ways?” 

“Wild wavs, a-lanuan ! Sure I never seen even 
the corner of his eyes turned on any girl except yer- 
self.” 

“It’s not in regard of the girls !” exclaimed the rus- 
tic beauty, tossing her head with as much pride as if 
she had been bred at St. James’s. 44 It’s not tfiat — I 
don’t thank him for constancy- — he cant help that , 
mother, so no thanks to him ; but in , respect of the 
doings they say some are at — -the swearing in, and 
things of the kind. Any wildness that way, moth- 
er?” 

, “No, darlint, not exactly. I can’t say I ever did. 

I hope he has better sense; he has seen enough of ex- 
amples to keep him from thaU I hope. No good ever 
came yet from such doing. Even suppose one man 
is got out of the counthry that has behaved badly to 
the poor, sure another will be put in worse: and if we 
drive the gentry away, they take their money with 
them. The law has a kinder eye on the poor now 
than it ever had before, and it’s by showing obedience 
to the law particular whenit's in a good humour , that 
we prove to the world that we deserve the protection we 
receive, and not the bad name we’ve got in England ; 
we have enough to bear in the way of poverty still ; 
but pla 9 e God, times will mend. What do such dis- 
disturbance lead to but shame? Wasn’t one of those 
who war forced to fly from the other side the counthry 
onaccount of— you know what — hide-and-seek through 
the rocksand bushes of Kuocklatrim for as good as 
three months, and his wife forced to beg ? and wasn’t 
he at last forced to die without benefit of clergy down 
in the Black Cave of the fever; and nothing handed 
except on the end of a stick? and I remembered him once 
bright a 9 thesunBut hereisPaulKihsala,Peggy,comiog 
oyer the hedge. Ah, girl, machree ! you saw him be- 
fore Idid , and I might as well have talked to Grey- 
malkin, as to you, for you never heeded me. There, 
your hair’s as smooth and shinning as satin.” And as 
as the old woman advanced to meet her intended sota- 
in-law, she laid her band on her daughter’s head, and 
signing the sign ol the cross on her brow, kissed it af- 
fectionately. 

When Paul entered, his brow was darkened, and 
there was an unaturai expression about his face which 
startled both mother anc) daughter: he hardly waited 
to return the warm salutation, met in every peasant's 
cottage, of “God save ye,” with the meet reply of “God 
save ye kindly,” but inquired u if they had had a 
letther from Mark?” Peggy replied in the affirmative 
and placed it in his hands. After he had read it, he 
folded it up with great deliberation saying 44 There is 
nothing in this half so bad its what we know al- 
ready.” 

“And what i9 it you know, Paul avic?" said widow 
Clement, laying her hand upon his arm, while Peggy, 
unable to speak, gaxed earnestly and tenderly im his| 
face. 

“What is it I know?” this , that there’s to be levying 
of fine 9 , every species of wickedness ; every lase that 
can be broke will be broke ; and the agent himself 
thi3 blessed- holy Thursday stood before me — me, 
Paul Kinsala — and tould me, there was no good in my 
promis— 4hat l must quit — the land— quit the house 
my father and myself was born in— for— that the place 


was let to a better tenant than I could be, who had 
money and stock. What (So you think of that!* 9 he 
said, fixing his eyes on the widow, for he could not 
tell such tidings, and gaze on the face of her he so 
dearly loved. “What do yot» think of that? Now, 
the truth is, that the farm wants no stocking; the 
crops are in; he said I should be allowed for them^, ' 

allowed for the grain my own two hands sowed, with * 

a prayer to the Almighty that we — that Peggy^and I— 
might reap it together. Money? he said I had no mo- < 
ney to give for the premises on a new lase, or to carry 
on the farming. And what did I say ? — that I had not, ' 
because every' penny, eveiy farthing, had been spent 
on that land. He has the law on his side — and I who 
never let a gale run to another, 1 but paid— like an 
English tenant— I — am to starve!” 

, The young man covered his face with hi9 hands to 
conceal his emotion ; how long he might have endeav- 
ered to do so, it is impossible to say, for his attention 
was roused by a cry from the widow — the light-heart- 
ed and, generally speaking, strong hearted Peggy, 
had fainted. 

[To be Continued in our next.] , 


CRITICISM- 

For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion 

ENGLISH WRITERS ON AMERICA. 

The fact has not escaped notice, even of disinterested 
observers that the field of domestic literature has been 
glutted with the intrusive productions of certain 
emulous foreigners, , whose genealogy in their own 
country partakes more or less of doubtful obscurity, 
and whose reputation with Americans was never more 
firmly established than is imparted by a hollow notorie- 
ty. In expending time to give the complicated works 
on 44 American manners* an attentive perusal, the un- 
prejudiced reader is forced to the inevitable conclusion, 
that they are mere compilations of false criticisms, 
and a'stale series of common place absurdities. Indeed 
these works have become so exceedingly prolific, it is 
reasonable to conjecture that they have neither been 
written for profit, taste, or instruction, but an irresita- 
ble, inherent love for the marvellous, — and a criminal 
desire of overwhelming our book-worms in a deluge of 
strange and imperious nonsense. Perhaps as far as 
this went, they could produce no serious consequen- 
ces. But regarding them as household rubbish, they . 
might readily be converted into play thipgs for chil- 
dren, or serve as kindling for a Schuylkill fire. — Thi9 
however is not generally the manner in which they are 
disposed of, Americans like every thinking nation are 
apt to discover in themselves imaginary defects which 
in truth are of no positive injury, but when portrayed 
and magnified by the ingenuity of some hungry for- 
eigner, it i3 unwittingly regarded as a species of indeli- 
cacy, a depraved refinement, not to abstain from or 
correct them. It is thu9 we are blindly led to place 
too much reliance in the responsibility, too much faith 
in the opinion of travellers, that our nation is destined 
to lose some of its importance. ' The time was when 
the natural rusticity of our manners and customs, may 
have required correcting:, and perhaps at one period 
information from any casket, would have assissted m 
polishing the rougher banierto refinement, and have 
aided in the cultivation of literature, but in these days" 
of glorious perfection wherein we have attained the 
acme of decency, the gloss of fashion, the nobility 
of literature, an honesty of sentiment — peculiarly our 
own , — why should we place 9uch implicit value io the 
vkuperous Jscabdal, or ape the half-witted cus^ 
toms of eccentric foreigners ? -Is it not certain the more 
we give way to the trappings of a mistaken pride, the 
farther we wander from the original honesty of the 
heart? 

The records of our Egyptian temples unravel some 
marvellous mysteries, and the fallen dignity of an Eng- 
lish Earl, oi; Duke, or a Count too often repine in sor- 
row within the humane enclosures of Sing-Sing and 
Auburn. In truth our prison-houses are the sad assy- 
Umot a majority of wretched and unknown foreign- 
ers, who as fugitives from justice find room for the 
practice of manifold vices, without fear or consrtaint. 
In this respect happily for us, “the largest liberty,” is 
not regarded by every , one alike, and we, embrace a 
numerous class of respectable, unassuming foreigners, 
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in this conclusion. Banishment we admit has added 
lustre to characters which no reverse of circumstances 
could ever sully. 

When we look over the conspicuous names of Hall, 
Hamilton, Martineau, Trollope, Kemble, Marryatt, 
and others, who under the false guise of criticism have 
attacked our firesides and our char/icters, who rank- 
ling in the venom of spite and jealousy, have attempted 
to sully the envied name of American, who have par- 
taken largely of our bounty and who in the language 
of delicacy, politely ipform the American public, that 
they arc a set of Jackasses, and wo\i\drespcctfullyrec\ue^ 
them to pay for the information — the question natural- 
ly suggests itself from what mine of corruption did they 
spring?, England iris certain lays claim to the mater- 
nity of all, ami it is her own business, it she has any 
fault to find with the legitimacy of her offspring.— 
They do but little credit to the reputation of John 
Pull!! But why giVe notice to their productions, 
and why suffer them to influence our judgments and 
feelings ? 

' We cannot account for the sweeping impulse of 
opinion, only as regards its bearing with a portion of 
Society. It is not for an appreciation of even moderate 
talent that these works are eagerly sought for by the 
.community at large, it is not forloVe or respect to their 
far-famed authors, nor for the literary merit they pos- 
sess, or instructions they may convey, ( for without, 
doubt We are belter qualified to judge of our own house- 
hold than strangers,) butan ii resistible inquisitive spir- 
it ^peculiar to ail nations) a genuine regard for the 
sentiments and opinions of foreigners, guided by a 
species of vanity or conceit frequently induce enqui- 
ries for the most recept publications. If 'we learn 
by .accident that our neighbour has been bearing 
false witness against us, or even spoken in our praise" 
how natural is the desire to ascertain the language that 
has conveyed it. # • 

Listening ’then, to these trifles and appreciating them 
'as tjie highest tones of English literature, hearing them 
with the view to correct a failing or a fault in our" ordi- 
nary manners and customs, is but a placing a fictitious 
value upon idle and fruitless whims — whims which em- 
enate from sources altogether unworthy the grave 
considerations of intelligent Americans. 

Heap all these works on “American manners &c.” 
in one mass, and select from the heterogeneous pile, 
their most significant beauties arid it would prove a de- 
cayed monument, to the memory of the British clas 
sics. 

Admitting that foreigners might by chance or occa- 
sion be disposed to “ take notes” in a fair and unpreju 
diced way, their abode .amongst us is usually of so 
brief and limited a period, they have scarcely time 
to glance over the surface of things before they 
have departed, and their information must conse- 
quently piove of an obscure and imperfect a charac- 
ter. 

If there is any superiority to bo awarded to any of 

the labored compositions or these gifted writers, the 
advantages of long experience entitle that illustrious 
old lady Miss Martine&u to the pre-eminence. I ndeed 
we should estimate our gallantry at a low ebb if it re- 
fused t o concede so exalted a compliment to this pol- 
hhed nmhrttpsf*, imtwiflistanhng the venerable a n- 
ti]uit> of Mrs d rollope. or the less genial but more 
suotle pen of l*annv Kemble might crucify us with 
jealousy and revenge, — however, at the venture of the 
sacrifice we eaunor he-irate to place Miss M., on the 
loftier pc lesfa! ot English lure, tint the lesser stars 
which shine in, but faintly illumine the same hem- 
isphere, m iv recognise their true position. Passing 
with respectful reverence and consistent courtesy these 
am tide ladies, let us devote out attention to the rough- 
er sex. " 

I In* origin'll prince of fiction introduces himself to 
m under the fiv irablo cognomen of “ Captain Basil 
Hall— of the British navy.” — This literary sea-dog. 
was Me first who was unkenneled upon our shores, and 
although he has snarled and bitten, and even shewn 
symptoms of canine madness, it wouhl be irrevelant not 
to admit that no positive cases of hydrophobia have yet 
occurred. With all the sagacity attributed to this 
martin; we doubt whether instinct" lias yet taught him, 
the different between the American Eagle and the 
Turkey Buzzard. 

But abandoning our treatment of him as a dog, let 
us endeavor to view Capt. Hall, in the light ofan ob- 


serving traveller. It is well substaniated by fact that 
wherever Mr. Hall went, or in whatever situation he 
was disposed to locate, he was inclined to give way to 
a disposition naturally peevish and insolent. Assum- 
ing a peculiar degree of pomp and arrogance which is 
so frequently revealed in the deportment of “England 
and the English,” this man if not absolutely chastised 
was properly treated with* the waggery or contempt 
due from all varieties of persons, whom education had 
taught first to respect themselves. The first rudiments 
of true dignity are founded upon courtesy and respect, 
and in its aim, pride and impudence have often obtrud- 
ed themselves at the sacrifice of the better qualities. — 
Tt was in manifesting this vulgarity of manners, in the 
company of individuals susceptible of more refined 
feelings, that Capt. Hall, discovered, himself penciling 
facts that never occurred, and events that never hapr 
pened, and although eventually detected in his error, 
an innate stubbornness of character, controlled by a 
propensity to fictiop prevented any subsequent altera- 
tions. How far he was justified in 9uch a course, 
must remain for others to determine, but a few com- 
mon place truths, not altogethei disguised by inconsist- 
encies suggested many fancy tales to the attention of 
fickle minds, and carried with them a certain weight of 
influence, scarcely to be suppressed by the most prom- 
inent contempt. * 

Whether Hall, was shrewd enough to know that 
the style of slander his book contains, would afford 
Him a bountiful harvest we are not prepared to 
assert, but with a pecuniary view many have been tempt- 
ed to follow his contemptible example is conceded on 
all sides. 

Amongst this class we find another pink of decency 
a seconjJ child of Neptune who has been anchored up- 
on our national generosity. 

He who presents a stricture on refinement, moral- 
law, and good manners, is cautiously received as Capt. 
Marryatt. If Hall is indebted to genius for a success- 
ful triumph in fiction, Marryatt appears to our vision a 
pedantic follower. We are disposed to regard genius 
as a curse, unless it redounds to the honor or profit 
of its posesssor — thus far then we are compelled to 
yield the palm to Capt. Hall, for he practically exem- 
plifies the proud genius of fiction, as a servant worthy 
of its eminent master. ‘ Capt. Marryatt has the ca- 
pacity to describe the Sea-Serpent, with all the vigor 
and the erudition the 'subject may be susceptible of, 
but when stooping to interfere'with the concerns of 
real life, his doggrcl fails him, and as an affair of council 
we are tempted to refer him to the last words of Law- 
rence when exrrting a successful aid in subduing a part 
of the naval force of Britian, exclaimed — “ Dont give 
up the ship.” 

The intoxicated sentences which dance in metapho- 
rical chaos through the teaves of Marryatt’s journal, 
evince a melancholy confusion of bloated thought, and 
were it not for an occasional hint at decency, one might 
suppose it attributab e to Bacchalian indulgence or an 
idle, depraved and vicious course of livelihood. Of 
Marryatt we have only to surmise, that his dull com- 
mentary on American manners, would fall into the de- 
serted shades of obscurity, if we dfd not suspect him per- 
sonally concerned in thrusting it obtrusively upon the 
indifferent notice of the public. 

Hamilton has immortalized himsell by copying epi- 
taphs, as his fame is dead and buried, it remains for 
posterity to dictate his own. 

Whether we regard the afore-mentioned characters 
as the supple tools wherewith to chasten our under- 
standings or whether we place them in the equivocal 
rank of speculators in stationary, is perhaps imma- 
terial; Imt when we find their opinions credited 
or rtVe'iv' 1 with confidence in however limited a 
circle ii may become us to quote a homely proverb, a 
“bad ho . if'E the worst ofthieve9.” 

Ebilrvs kep; in check, a wily influence of English 
radicals, whose principle* are founded upon agrarian- 
ism will evt ulna!! v subvert the powers that be. and it is 
only a sifting the intentio ns and placing a medium esti- 
mate on their judgments, we shall beenabled to pre- 
serve our necks from a foreign yoke.' 

H. N. C. 


Hard Timks.— The first sJmon caugh in the Ke- 
nebec, this year, was sold in Boston on Friday last, for 
forty two dollars I 
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CT^Those of our subscribers, in N. York, who in- 
* end changing their place of residence the ensuing 
first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Wm. Boardman 
our agent in that city. 

05 s * REMOVAL . — The American Masonic R*# in- 
teroffice, has been removed, to the 'cornerof South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-store of " Mr. 
E S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-srreei. 

those of our friendsand patrons at the South 
who have not complied with our terms, on account of 
the difference in eastern and southern innuev, we would 
say, that the bills on any specie bank, in their neighbor 

hood wd 1 b e received in payment for their subscription 
Will those of our friends, who intend to afford us 
substantial patronage, remit their several amount 
with as little delay, as possible. The payment of 
single subscription at one time or the other, is of n 
consequence to a subscriber; but when these small 
sums are put together, intakes a material difference 
with us, and constitutes the means whereby we are to 
gain a livelihood; and it is only by promptness on the part 
of our friends, that we can do our duty by them, or rust 
tice to ourselves. Postmasters, areautlwrised to send 
money to printers, free of postage. 

Items of News.— The ship Columbus arnved on 
Sunday morning last from Liverpool. The money 
and grain markets continues about as at former advi- 
ces. There was great degression in the manufacturing 
districts. . " 

The papers on China aie laid before, Parliament, 
but no debate has yet taken place. It is now nearly 
certain that England will make war in China. , The 
London Tory papers are furious against capt. Elliott 
and the American merchants in China. 

The repeal of the corn laws are agitated terribly 
throughout England. Some description of their ef- 
fects are horrible. 


Capt. Riley who is familliarly known to almost 
every reader, on account of his sufferings amon* the 
Arabs, <rece«ily died on board of his brig the ,Wm. 
Tell, bousd for Mogadore, at the age of 63. The 
editor of the N. Y. Star, on the first appearance of 
capt. Rileys “Narrative,” disbelieved its statements for 
a long time, but in an obituary notice of him, he does 
the captain’s memory justice. He says,* “Captain 
Riley in many respects was an extraordinary man— 4ie 
had a strong mind, great energy and pcrsevertrnce 
of character, not easily daunted by danger,- was grateful 
to the last for the kindness shown to him in adversity, 
and posseted many excellent traits of character. His 
work which may be considered as an authentic detail, 
has had a wide circulation, and has always been con- 
sidered a very interesting narrative.” 

Mexico and the United Slates .— The New Orleans 
Bulletin of the 25th ult says— “The American consul 
in Mexico arrived yesterday from Yera Cruz, in the 
revenue cutter Woodbury. We understand he is a 
hearer of the treaty between the U. States and Mexico 
recently ratified by the Congress of the latter. The 
stipulation of the treaty have not tanspired. 

The Abolitionists held a national convention in this 
city Inst week, and after solemn discussion, resolved, 
to support .Tames G. Birnie as their candidate, for 
President of the United States, and a gentleman from 
Philadelphia, fot vice president. Some otk thp most 
rabid of the Abolitionists, among u% modestly say, 
that they hold the balance of power in the state and 
union. This may be so : but we hope that the pa^ty, 
which courts their aid and influence, may be most 
gloriously beat. 
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Tn^ 24th gf JurcE.— In relation to the customary 
celebration of this time honored occasion throughout 
the land, a correspondent writes us 4t I hope the pro- 
priety ol publicly celebrating, on the next 24th of June 
will be kept up before the eyes of the Fraternity, 
through the medium of your paper.” We should be 
happy to have an interchange of communication with 
the brethren on this subject. A becoming and appro- 
priate observance of the day could not fail of being at- 
tended with happy results* 

More Bloodhounds. — Lieut. Mc.Laughlin, who 
sailed for Cuba a few weeks since for a reinforcement 
of bloodhounds for the Florida war, was at Matanzas 
on the Uih ult. on his way having obtained the desired 
number . He brings out four Spaniards to take charge 
of them. 

A Speck.— -The N. Y. American says that orders 
have been received at the Navy Yard to get all the ves- 
seJs in port ready for actiye service. These are the 
Independence (razee,) jnst returned from Brazil, the 
Faificld, the Natchez, and Boston, large sloops of war 
and the Relief, lately returned from the South Sea ' 
Exploring Expedition. 

The greatest despatch is also ordered to be given in 
completing the new steam ship of war now building 
here. • * 


. WHEELING, (VA.) 

i Hoffman. — We herewith send you a list 

I of the officer of the several Masonic bodies held in 
the City of Wheeling, State of Virginia. 

The different bodies are all in a flourishing condition, 
and generally well attended by the Members. The 
Old Dominion be it said to her praise has alwaysscoff- 
ed at Anu-masonry, and hence it could never get a 
foothold within her borders. ' 8 

Officers of Ohio Lodg*, No. 101. 

Wm. H. Houston, WM. Thus. C. Parker, S. 

L w S n De u* P m n ’ J - W - F- K. Beshore, Sec’y. 
James W Robb Treas. Wm. Hall, S. D. Samuel 
Windsor, J. D. William P. Wilson, Tyler. 

The staled meetings are held on the first Monday ofl 
every Month during the year. The election for Offi- 1 

OfiH *V!w S,ated TS tin S Dec ' and “Jelled on the 
26th of the same Month. 


and proceeded to the ball room. 

Some time during the evening,, it occurred to the 

young men in the barroom, (many of whom were in- 
toxicated,) that it would be a fine thing to internet 

Wh ? T\ T ing ‘ With ,his “tention they 
rushed into the ball room, and seizing the fiddler, drag- 
ged him doiyi stairs, and out of doors into the street. 
This, however, did not satisfy them. They maltreat- 
ed M'V DeTer { ^ u- Ch ,heir drunke ^ ingenuity 

&c V,S ?T^ n T ke<l h,m down ’ stamped upon him, 
dec, and ended by hanging his apparently lifeless body 

timn r, picke m( ence from wtence It was taken some 
time after. The proper restoratives were then admin- 
istered to him with success. Soon after he wrs restor- 
ed to consciousness he was seized with delirium. Occa- 
sionally he was sane, when he complained of the most 

He expired the Dext day ~«- 


Singular Casually , — A daughter of Mr. A. L Weth- 
erwax of Sand Lake, about nine years of age, while 
lighting a match last Saturday, was 'suffocated by its 

fumes, and allhough in a measure restored by cold wat- 
er, which she rnnrinntwl tn .. 1 n_ . 


Officers op Wheeling Union Chapter, No. 19. 

„ M ^ E ‘J^ r?an N S l9on ’ H ’ P ‘ Wm. H. Houston, 

W *?’ r 1 Ge D n ‘o S ' t Thos ’ e ' Pi,rke r. C. H. R. 
W. Harding P. S. D. M’Cnlloch, R. A. C. Geo 

Harraon, Samuel B. Mills, Richard Porter, M. V.‘ 
Halh TyL h r° re ’ SeC y ‘ Rob,t Mo| w». Treas. Wm. 

ThJrfll ta 'r d C .°^ 0Ca u 0 J n9 are held °n the second 
1 hnraday of each Month during the year. The eJec- 

tion for officers at the stated meetingin May, and are 
installed at the next meeting. 

Officers of Washington Council, No. 6. 

M - F-Wm.H. Houston, Thrice Illustrious G, M. 


er, which she cominu^d to call E T E * ^H-Homton, Thrice Illustrious 

*•*— ?*}• **■ w hX: 

I i l.ds. E. John MThiughy, Recorder 

SrAIVnvt ar.,1 O »• _ I 


Sudden Death.— Martin Spencer, of the town ofClav- 
tnn, came to his death on the 12th ult. in the follow- 
ing singular and distressing manner. He went with his 
son, a boy about 23 years of age, to open a Potatoe Hole, * 
whickhe did by cutting the earth nearly half way'around 
the bottom ofthe heap, and then cutting a hole info the 
heap large enough tp adpiit the body. After removing 
nearly all ofthe potatoes, and while lying on his breasL 
with his head and shoulders in the hole, one half of 
the heap (as far as he had cut around the bottom,) ca- 
ved ip upon him. His son obtained assistance in the 
course-ot I 5 or 20 minutes, but too late to save the life 
° m fath ® r ’ who was entirel y dead when taken out. 

Mr! Spencer was a very worthy man, and has left a 

wile and three children to mourn his untimely end 

Sacketls Harbour Journal. * 


CALENDAR OP C0MUUNICAT1058. 


*Templc Encampment 
T cmple R. A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge, 
Temple Lodge, 

Ap>llo Lodge, 

Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Encampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
CJeceice Encampment, 
Mount Moriah. 

Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
"Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Waahiugton Council, 
Uc.ida Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chanter, 67, 
Utica Encampment, 3 


EACH MONTH. 


Th&..ni. ni .nt. .Animncri i„ the article " Writer* on I Wilson, Stewart and Senfinei. 
America, from our N. York correspondent H. C. 1, 
will, wo are suie her responded to by inosi of our revi- 
ew. H. C. N. will let us hear from him .often as op- 
portunity will permit. r 


E. Wm. P. 


Phrenology Illustrated — At New York a few days 
since, we saw a fine painting of a lefctureon the pop- 
ular science, and had it not already been pirchased by 
a gentleman of ouxeity, we should have recommended 
« to the special attention of Mr. Grimes ; who, we are 
certain, could not but have been delighted to have be- 
comethe possessor of so good a picture. It represents 
an old lady listening to the prophetic remarks of a 
Phrenologist upon the future greatness of her son.— 
The vein of satire is delicate and lively, the coloring, 
drawing and composition, are well carried out. It t s 
the production of L. P. Clover, jr., a young man pf 
great promise. 

Another Bo, utdary Question.-- Th* Legislature of 
'Jnio has passed resold, ions setting forth that Great 
Britain is making encroachments upon our territory 
neyond the Rocky Mountains, and called upon the 
general government to interpose for thj pfolection of 
the mterests of the United States in tiiat quarter. 


Income of the Royal Family of England.'— 
According to a Statement lately made by Mr. Hume. 

ml, English House ofConnnons, the whole income 
ofthe Koyal Family ofE. : !a:y t the present time, is 
s <*en hundred and forty thou-. rounds sterling— lover 

‘hrcc.mihons p( donors.) Y.._ resides the extensive 
parks and palaces of the Queen. The Queen’s in- 
nae is ,£.183,000 per year, being. 10,000 more than 
K>og William IV reebived. . The abovesum, paid to 
royal lamily, from the earnings of the people, is 


The stated meetings are held on the second Mondav 
"ach 1 7e7' qwi M r h duI - v ’ September and N„ d ^ 
roSi^Tn May °° ^ ° ffice,S iiatthe statad 

Officers of Wheeling Encampment. 

W. Harding, G. C. S. Kt: D ivrr.il 
p Ck ’ G n *!' Hou * tOR ’ c - G - Morgan Nelson* 

•Les W Rohh 1 T S - W -c V™- C - Parker?! w! 
Wm Hall J»me. T™!? 8 ’ ^ Beshore, Recorder. 

B - 

iojs 'sSb m d”“r,ts; 

and are in stalled into o ffice at the nbxt meeting. ? ’ 

intelligence. 

An unfortunate and fatal accident occurred recently 

d^ U th b e e h’l, SerS - !,nt V m T r Geer ' wb ''e superintend 
ding the ball practice of the Coldstream Guards im-' 

prudently stood in front nf the division while giving his 
o ilers. He had given the word “Present!” and, while 

obeying the orier a hair trigger caught on the cuff of 

le coat of one ofthe men. and sent the ball through 
le „h n ”° rtUnate ° ffiCer ’ S head ' Verdict “a'cidenfal 


Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany ’ 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

Lanai ngbvrg 
Bethany Gen. 
Lock|>ort Nia. 
Louisville Kv. 
Wheeling* Va- 

r. ^ 

u 

Utica, 


2d Friday. 

2d & 4th Tuesday 
l»t4L 3d Thursday. 

1st & Sd Tuesday. 
lst& 3d i uesday. 

2d & 4 th l’uesday, 

3d Mouir/. 

1st & 3d Tuesday 
1st W ednesday. 

1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
1st Monday. - 
2i Thursday. 

2d Monday e* o month. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 


Shocking Murder.— We understand that a most bru- 
tal murder was committed atCuddebackville, inOrance 
county, a few days since. The circumstances atten- 
ding it. we are informed, are as follows:— 

A u exhibition ofsome kind had been advertised to 
a P w *?lic hbuse inCuddebackville on the evening 
ofthe 4ih instant, When the time foi the “show” ar- 
nvjil, a number of people congregaied to see it; but for 
some couse the showman did not make their appear- 
ance. In consequence, a number of young men ad- 
joumeii to the bar room forthe purpose of carousing. 

I Qihers, together wilh a number of females, concluded 
to have a dance. They accordingly sent for a fiddle, 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered io act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscrip lions anl monies on its account. 

, William Boardman, New York City. 

Tall page Fairchild, Coxs&ckie. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenczer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagb, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. Stocking, Whaling, V a . 
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Comer ofSouth Market and Division Sts. Albany. 

rl?r S - T ° n'.‘ y 8l ! bscribers ’ J'wo Dollars and Fifty 
by mail E nu suI,scr,b « rs wbo receive their papers 
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POETRY. 


For the Anwricrb M— oa i o RtgiiUr. 

STANZA — TO SARAH. 

Sarah, Jthy name is on my lip* 

Thy form is on my hoo r t — 

Tby gentle spirit in my taaittg 
Is sure to play ks yart. 

Sanh, I lore thy clear blue eye— 

I lore thy silv’ry voice— 

I lore thee Sarah for thy lore— 

I lore thee for “ thy choice,?' 

That rich raelodions laugh of thine 
Is M music to mine ear,” 

Although thou’rt absent from me now, 

That laufrh I still can hear. 

At parting too — the kind adieu 
That beam’d from out thine eve ;— 

The gentle pressure of thy hand— 

The long half smother’d sigh. 

I love them all : They are to me 
Of pure and heavenly birth, 

Sarah 1 would not lose that lovo 
For aught beside on Earth. 

Lj p C 

New- York, April, 1840, 

For the Anerican Ifuoaic Register. 

TO THE SUN. 

BY M’CLELLAND CUSHMAN. 

Old tales relate how silly man, in vain 
Delusion, toil’d to torture brass to gold ; 

That much spagyric lore, and much of pain 
Were sought and felt by mystic fools of old. 

And science blush’d but now that e’en in prime 
She too didst boast the venal fantasy— 

Yet, sunbeam! magic pow’r, in'art sublime 
Surpassing far man’s wildest ecstasy, 

Methinks from orient cities thou hast rended 
Their thousand splendors; and by power supernal, 
Their multiform and dazzling hues has blended 
To diadem Columbia’s hills eternal : 

To rear within her thousand verdant vales, 

Village and mart, of wrecks from Memphis cull’d— 
From Babylon, and Tyre’s impurpled halls — 
EroTime their date and grandeur had annull’d. 


THE MUSE OF SILENCE. 

While heroes, and patriots, and rulers and kings* 
Receive the due tribute, which gratitude brings; 
And since social compacts, in virtue’s bright cause, 
Do reap a reward in the public applause; N 

Must all worthy deeds of the Mason-fraternity, 
Ever lie buried in dark taciturnity: 

Silence expressive, be Muse of the lay, 

And signify virtues which Masons display. 

How joyful arc Masons when brothers they meet, 
With kind salutation each other they greet, 

Their tender affection, the wanderer knows, 

Whose lot has been cast among strangers and foes, 
They lend prompt attention to brother’s necessity, 
Readily answer the calls of adversity, 

Give them the freedom wherever thy be, 

For such is the fruit of Freerifkson-Tres: 

There true hearted friendship but few will dispute. 
When actions do pAiinly objections refute: 

Though charity often to brothers they show, 

The pharisee’s trumpet they seldom do blow, 
Their cordial embraces, so fraught with simplicity, 
Proving sincerity, heighten felicity; 

Why should den censure the Freemason art, 
When love is the leaven that raises the heart? 

In lodges assembled the Olive-Branch stands, 

An ’llustrative emblem of Freemason bands, 
Wher» joys in mild rapture do peacefully flow. 
While sympathy lightens the burthen of wofe, 

By keeping their secret they show their fidelity, 


Shun false pretenders and prove their integrity* 

Should not philanthropists Freemasons own, 

Although they a secret will never make known? 

That Masons all walk by the Compass and Square; 

No man will pretend, for with wheat grows the tare, 
Though Masonry teach no commission of vice, 

A Judas is treach’rous, and lust will entice: 

But sufTer the Muse to indulge modest vanity, 

Point to Freemasons, all friends of humanity, 

SeLOrteiv, Washington, th’ wise and the great, 

A host of true worthies, with good La Fayette, 

No one of correct taste can read the lines which 
follow, without feeling that a charming picture of rus- 
tic happiness and humble life, is sketched in a man- 
ner which Goldsmith or Burns would have been for- 
ward to praise; and proud to imitate:— 

BOB FLETCHER. 

I once knew a ploughman, Bob Fletcher his.t^me. 
Who was oH, and was ugly, and so was his dame; 

Yet they lived quite contented, and free from all strife, 
Bob Fletcher the pi oughman, and Judy his wife. 

As the morn streaked the east, and the night ^!ed away. 
They would rise up for labour, refreshed for the day; 
The song of the lark as it rose on the gale, 

Found Bob at the plough, and his wife at the pail. 

A neat little cottage in front of a grove, 

Where in youth they first gave theiryoungheahs up to 
love, 

Was the solace of age, and to them doubly dear, 

As it called up the past with a smile or a tear. 

Each tree had its thought, and the vow could impart, 
That mingled in youth the warm wish of the heart; 
The thorn was still there, and the blossoms it bore,* 
And the song from its top seemed the same as^before. 

When the curtain of night over nature was spread, 
And Bob had returned from his plough to his shed, 
Like the dove on her nest, he reposed from all care, 

II his wife and his youngsters contented were there. 

I have passed by his door when the evening was gay. 
And the hill and the landscape was faded away, ^ 
And have heard from the cottage, with grateful surprise 
The voice of thanksgiving, like incense, arise. 

And I thought on the proud, who would look down 
with scorn. 

On the neat little cottage, the grove and the thorn, 

And felt that the riches and fol lies of life 

Were dross, to contentment like Bob and his wife. 


THE SEPULCHRE. 

There manhood lies! Lift up the pall 
How like the tree struck down to ear tk 
In its green pride, the mighty fall 
Whom life hath flatter’d with its worth : 

Life is a voyage to o ir graves; 

Its promises, like smiling waves, 

Invite us onward o’er a sea 
Where all is hidden treachery. 

What statued beauty slumbers there! 

But mark those flowers pale as the brow 
Which they have wreathed; if death could spare 
A victim, he had pitied now, 

To-day she hoped to be a bride — 

To-day ’twas told, her lover died! 

Here death has revell’d in his power, • 

The riot of life’s fairest hour. 

Look on that little chreub^s face, 

Whose budding smile is fixed by death, 

How short indeed has been its race; 

A cloud sail’d by, the sun, a breath 
Did gently creep across a bed 
Of flowers — its spirit then had fled, 

A morning star a moment bright, 

Then melting into Heaven’s own light. 

Behold that picture of decay. 

Where nature wearied to Ml !. 


Foil fourscore years hav r e pass’d away, 

Yet did he, like a lingering guest. 

Go from life’s banquet with a sigh, 

That he, alas! so soon should die. 

Our youth has not desires so vain. 

As creep into an age of pain. s 

But there how mournfully serene 
That childless widow'd mother's look! 

To her the world ^ waste has been, 

One whom it pitied, yet ionoek, 

Calm as the moon*s jlight which no storms. 
Raging beneath it can deform 
Did her afflicted gpir^t shine 
Above her earthly woes divine! 

Thus death deals with mortality, 

Like flowers, soon gather’d in their prime. 
Others when scarcely said to be 
Just numbered with the things of time: 
With life worn out some grieve to die, 

To end their griefs here othera fly. 

Life is but that which woke, its breath,— 
Look here, aftd tell me, what is death? — 


HEAVEN’S LESSON. 

Heaven teacheth thee to mourn, thou fair young bride; 
Thou art its pupil now. The lowest class. 

The first beginners in its school, may learn 
How to rejoice. The sycamore’s broad leaf. 

Kiss’d by the breeze, the humblest gras3-bird’s nest, 
Murmur of gladness; and the wondering babe, 

Borne by its nurse forth in the open fields, 

Learneth that lesson. The wild mountain-stream, 
That throws by fits its gushing music forth; 

The careless sparrow, happy even through frosts 
Nip his light foot, have learn’dthe simple lore 
How to rejoice. Mild Nature teacheth it 
To all her innocent works. 

But Gcd alone 

Instructed how to mourn. He doth not trust 
His highest lesson to a voice or hand 
Subordinate. Behold! He cometh forth! 

A sweet disciple; bow thyself, nod learn 
The alphabet of tears. Receive tho lore, 

Sharp though it be, to an unanswaring breast, 

A will subdued. 

And may such wisdom spring 
From these sad rudiments, that thoushait gain 
A class more noble, and advancing, soar 
Where the sole lesson is a seraph's praise, 

Oh! be a decile scholar, and so rise 
Where merning hath no place. 


MELANCHOLY. 

The sun of the morning, 

Unclouded aud bright, 

The landscape adoring 
With lu^turc and light. 

To glory and gfadness 
Now bliss may impart: 

But, oh! give to sadness 
And softness of heart 
A moment to ponder, a season to grief, 

The light of the moon, or the shadows of eve. 

Then soothing reflections 
Arise on the mind, — 

And sweet recollections 
Of friends who were kind, 

Of love that was tender 
And yet could decay, 

Of visions whose splendour 
* Time withered away; 

In all that for brightness and beauty may seem 
The painting of fancy, — the work'of a dream. 

The soft cloud of whiteness. 

The stars beaming through. 

The pure moon of brightness, 

The deep sky of blue, 

The rush of the river 

Through vales that are still. 

The breezes that ever 
Sigh lone o’er the nill, 

Are* so^ds that can soften, and sights that impart 
A bliss to the eye, and a balm to the heart. 
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CHARITY THE DISTINGUISHING CHARAC- 
TERISTIC OF MASONS. 

Charity is the chief of every social virtue, and the 
distinguishing characteristic of oui* Order. This vir- 
tue includes a supreme degree of love to the Creatot 
of the universe, and an unlimited affection to the 
bsings of his creation, of all characters and of every de- 
nomination. The las? duty is forcible inculcated by 
the example of the Deity himself, who liberally dispen- 
ses his beneficence to unnumbered wotlds. 

It is not particularly our province to enter into a dis- 
quisition of every branch of this amiable virtue, *we shall 
only briefly state the happy affections of a benevolent 
disposition toward mankind, and shew that charity ex- 
erted on pro i>er objects is the greatest pleasure man 
can possibly enjoy. 

Trie bounds o( the greatest nation, or the most ex- 
tensive empire, cannot circumscribe the generosity of 
a liberal mind. Men, in whatever situation they are 
placed, are still, in a great measure, the same. They 
are exposed to similar dangers and misfortunes. They 
have not wisdom to foresee, or power' to prevent, the 
evils incident to human nature. They hang, as it 
were, in a perpetual suspense between hope and ' fear, 
sickness and health, plenty and want. A mutual 
chain of dependence subsists throughout the animal 
creation. The whole human species are therefore pro- 
per objects for the exercise of human charity. 

Beings who partake of one common nature, ought 
io be actuated by the same motives and interests. Hence 
to sooth the unhappy, by sympathising with their mis- 
lertunes. and to restore peace and trancjuillity to agi- 


tated spirits, constitute the general and great ends of 

the masonic institution. This humane, this gener- 
ous disposition fires the breast with manly feelings, and 
enlivens that spirit with compassion, which is the glory 
ot the human frame, and not only rivals, but outshines, 
event other pleasure the mind ip capable of epjoying. 
j All human passions, when directed by the superior 
principle of reason, send to promote some useful pur- 
pose; hut compassion toward peeper objects, is the most 
beneficial of all the affections, 91 it extends to greater 
nnmbers, and excites more lading degrees of happi- 
ness. 1 

Possessed of this amiable, this godlike disposition, 
Masons are shocked at misery nnder evmy form and 
appearance. When we he ho 14 an object pining nnder 
the miseries of a distressed body or mind , the healing 
accents which flow from our tongue, alleviate the pain 
of the unhappy sufferer, and wake even advpi^jty, in 
its dismal st ala, look gay. Otr pity excited, we as- 
suge grief, and cheerfully relief distress. Wnen a bro- 
ther is in want, every heart is prone to ache; when he 
is hungry, we feed him; whence is naked, we clothe 
him; when he is jn trouble, wsfly with speed to his re- 
| lief. Thus we confirm the propriety of ihe title we 
bear, and demonstrate to the world at large, that bro- 
ther among .Masons is something more than an emp- 
ty name. 


. Masonry is ns ancient as the works of nature; never 
theless, as lar hs it relates to us, it derives additions 4 
dignity and force from the authenticity of revelation. 
In the forming of this society among men, which ap- 
pears to have been originally both religions and civil, 
great regard has been given to the first knowledge of 
the God of nature, the one only living and true God; 
and that acceptable service wherewith he Is well plea- 
sed. From a firm typlitf in the existence of God, of 
one God, the great architectand governor of the uni- 
verse, and that there is no other than he who observes 
all our conduct; all civil ties and obligations have al- 
ways been compacted, and tbence have proceeded all 
the bonds which could, unite being in social inter- 
course. F or these reasons the corner stone of the 
masonic edifice was, at first, laid on the bosom of reli- 
gion; and the institution, in the first stages If it, has 
been found among those nations, and those only who 
have believed in one God, and in the accountableness 
of man, as a moral agent, to that God, as his creator 
and moral governor. . 

Hence, it is clear, that the principles of the institu- 
tion, so far as they respect morality and religion, are 
altogether resonable; being conformable to the nature* 
the state, and the constitution of man. Indeed that 
Freemason who resjs satisfied with any measure of 
good will to his fellow men, without doing every kind 
office within his power, to every man with whom he 
has to do, deviates from his path and flies in the face 0 f 
his own principles. 

Hail! Sacred Masonry ^ -truly divine! which thus, by 
striking at the great root of our vices, selfishness and a 
disregard for others, would at once cure us of them all: 
and which, by directing us to make the precepts which 
it gives us, aod the duties which it enjoins, the square 
to regulate our conduct, the compass within whose 
circle we must ever walk, and the plumbline of our 
rectitude and truth, would render us like the angels in 
heaven who overflow with love and charity. 

[ Having thus far stated the doetiiues upon which the 


sacred order of Free mason ry is founded; wp proceed 
to mention a lew instances wherein the brethren of 
the craft are in a special manner called upon to prac- 
tice them in their lives. 

With respect to (heir civil deportment and conversa- 
tion, they are bound to treat every man genevonsfy, 
openly, and fa?r!y. They must accommodate them- 
selves to the disposition of those with whom they have 
dealings; and not he fro ward and tenacious of their «nvts 
humour, but treat every man with respect and kind- 
ness. Whan their own humour lies in the way r of 
another, they should be apt to recede, and t 6 give pfaco 
that there may be room for other men to exerciser theft 
judgement and fancy. In fact no man ought to expect 
that the whole world will give way to his prejudice and 
caprice. There st be room for others* humour as 
well as our own. In tile Masonic society* those who 
want this cnmplaisencr, are like irregular stones m n 
building, which are rough, and full of corners; they 
take up more room then they fill: others cannot lin 
near them tillthey are squared and poftthrifl; so, fpet* 
of a froward dispo ition and perverse humour W inn 
fit to become members of a lodge of Masons, till the 
asperities of their nature are taken off by that phtfbso- 
pby which is taught iff the school of Freemasonry! 

MASONIC PERCEPTS. ’ 

• [Translated from the German.} 

Cultivation of One's 

By making tfcu s the prosperity of mankind the ob- 
ject pf thy labour do not lose sight of the nWntvSity o t 
forwarding thy own perfection, and do not neglect the 
eoncerns of thy immortal soul. 

Often unveil and examine thy heart to discover Itp 
most secret dispositions: the koo«Hedge of one's self is 
the sum of all Masonic prefcepts. 

Thy soul is the rough ashler which thou must la- 
bour and polish; tbon canal not do homage more, wor- 
thy of the Supreme Being, then when thou offerest up 
to him regular desires and inclinations, and restrained 
passions. '' 

By strictness and modesty in thy moral conduct ac- 
quire the esteem of the world. ■' ' 

Distinguish thyself by discipline, rectitude, love of 
truth, and humility. 

Pride is the most dangerous enemy of mankind, and 
the source of all their ettls. f 

Do not look back to the point from which thou pro- 
ceedest. this would retard thy career; let tby eye con- 
tinually be cast towards the goal; the short time of tby 
journey will hardly afford thee the hopeof striving Hat 
it. 

To compare thyself with thpse that are possessed 
of inferior faculties, would be a dangerous flattery of 
thyself; rather let a virtuous emulation animate thee 
when thou perceivest superior talents. 

Let thy tongue be a faithful interpreter oftby heart. 
A Mason who could abandon candour, and hide him- 
self behind the mask of dissimulation and deceit, would 
be unworthy to sit among us, he would sow upon oUr 
peaceable soil the seed of distrust and dissention, aod 
soon become the abomination and the scourge off our 
assemblies. 

May the sublime idea, that thou walkest before tha 
eyes of the Omnipresent, strengthen— and support' 
thee. 

Review daily the vow of mending thy life. Watch 
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and mediate, and call -to thy recollection at ni 
ble action, or a victory over tfcV passions? then 
thy head in peace and gather jie* strength. 


itano- 
ij down 


Finally, atudy eagerly thejt^eaning ol the hierogly- 
phics and emblems whfc.h the. Order lays before the 
oven nature does.net always unveil her secrets; she 
mutt be observtt^ cotnpared, and frequently watched 
trith attention ii her operations. 

Of all the sciences on whose extensive field the in- 
dustry of men gathfer tseful illustrations, none will aff- 
ord thy heart heavenly satisfaction, but that which in 
•tructeth thee in thy relation to God and the creation. 


1 I " 1 1 

miscellanV 


K STORY OF LYNCH LAW. 


pSiriMiifiNS to try my fortune farther south, and 
USe^og on* day.* in the Richmond Inquirer an advertise- 
ment fffsfiog one hundred dollars* reword for a runa- 
way slave, I resolved to go in search of the individual 
jflsitnlhsd r With this view l rambled through- the 
country, keeping a watch in out-of-the-way places, and 
|oaking«very hard at all the negroes jrhor passed. t , On 
the second day of my search, I reached a little village, 
k which I will call FeatherviMe. I had given up all hopes 
of attaining my object, and was sitting on a rock, with 
my chin resting on both bands, and -ray elbows on my 
.knees, . hungry and discotnelate, when a rough gripe 
was laid on each of my ehoulders; and on attempting 
ta r'ss I was roughly prevented. On looking round, 1 
caw ih*t Judge Lynch, with his whole posse coipita- 
tus, had pounced- upon me. With a skilful celerity 
the y tied my hancis behind me, and then, amid shouts 
jjutycf* execrations, diore me— towards the — village 
.square. 

“My good friends,” exclaimed T, “you ate mistaken 
in.lhaper*onw-whotndo you take, ms for? Let me 
4 feat-jLr»tr'.' ^ 

Bfy expostulating were abruptly broken off, by one 
>>f the fogemnst of my captors, whom I took to be his 
• honour, gagging me with a handful-ef shaving*. Fin- 
ding* it quite difficult to talk, after being supplied with 
this mouthful, I Submissively held my peace. My 
amiable cornea irt&fl5'drap$?a me towards an old poplar 
tree, and tied naq.tq the trunk. 

“ Now, my lads,** exclaimed his honour, with a hor- 
rid grin, rubbing h If hands; “now, my lads, we'll show 
ycuabigefl wi;h feathers. It can't be said now that 
. r 4 be devil'* to pay, and no pitch hot. Hand along the 
Car kettle, Mike, my lad; and, Jemmy Dicken, toss 
; along that bag of feathers.** 
v With a hosribhs alacrity these orders were obeyed, 
J tried. to spenk — to. move— oh, the dastards! I was 
bound fust. I could not. I looked unutterable things. 
Dust was bung in my eyes. What could I do? 1 
ground my teeth in agony, in wrath and scorn. There 
M but on* step from the farcical to the tragical. Like 
imps o.f pandemonium, the good people of Featherville 
flocked round me, and beheld unmoved such tortures 
inflicted as an uncivilised Arab would weep to witnef s. 
The tar and the feathers were bestowed with a libeial 
JiarnL . JThere was not lack .of generosity in these arti- 
cles. I believe they are both the natural productions 
•ff the sta te. 

* As soon as there dr as a cessation in the tender mter- 
«.ee oiMissi urs the mob, I uocojged my right eye 
from i be tar that surrounded it, and looked forth. On 
‘ t jhe slope of the opposite hill I noticed a horseman ri- 
i |ibg at full speed, and making vehement gestures to- 
i rards the crowd. They were arrested in their valiant 
doings by these parircynipica] appeals- In a few mo- 
ments the rider arrived on the spot, and dismounting. 
di?sw the judge aside, and communicated to him the 
intelligence with which he was charged The re- 
sult was, that his honour approached me, relieved my 
mouth of the Shavings which he had thrust into it. and, 
unty ing my mins, told me “that I mightgo: that he be 
Sieved there was some mistake, but that it was better 
that fifty innocerit ones should suffer, than that one 
guilty should escape; and that he took me for an aboli 
tionist.” The jury shouted acquiescence in the deci- 
sions of tire j.ridge. 

I attempted to* spftak, but I. could not— ^not that my 
heart was too fair of gratitude foe utterance, but be- 
cause my lips were gjkted with the tar. 

A t (fee tavern at which I had casuaJHj stopped that 


morutog* I had given my name as Andrew Jackson 
Smith. It seems that* trunk, with that name upon it, 
was received after my departure, and as it whs tied with 
fed tape, sealed with wax, the landlord remarked that 
“it was very mysterious.** 

“Very, indeed,'* echoed the editor of the Featherville 
Banner of Liberty, as he threw Iift‘tobacco quid away, 
and swallowed a mint julep. 

“Upon my word, it*® very odd/ said the postmaster, 
trying the lock. ; “Landlord,” continued he, “bring me 
a hammer and a chisel, and 1*11 take the responsibility, 
as the old gin*ral savs. • 

The hammer and chisel were.hvonght, the trunk was 
forcibly opened, and in the dre&ing case, carefully cort- 
cealed under Some soap and rtobrs was found a tom 
page of a murderous print, published in New York cal- 
led the Emancipator. 

“Treason!'* 'snouted the postmaster, holding the scrap 
up to view. ‘ 

“BloodJ treason!** echoed iKh landlord. What is 
it?” 


“LVncfr him,” said the edtfpV, lighting a cigir. 
“Calfflft judge— call the judge,*' said the post 
ter. 


postmas- 


“Ay, ay?* rejoined the editor,* whoAy the way, was 
a pig-eyed gentleman, rather slifli and snugly dressed, 
with light eyebrows and haif— a blackguard in print, 
and a vulgarian out of print. 

“Whfre is he?** 

“Who is he?” 

“Is he here?” 

“Js he gone?” 

“Where the deuce is he?” 

These questions were poured in upon my host in ra- 
pid succession. He finally recollected that a wo-begone 
looking gentleman, in a suitofrusty black, had bought 
a Irf&f of bread ofhim tlat morning, and that his name 
Corresponded with that on the trunk. You know the 
rest of my story. The whole village was soon at my 
heels, and I was regulaily Lynched. It was afterwards 
ascertained that the trtnk containing the incendiary 
article belonged to the ion of an eminent slave-holder, 
whose name I had unwftingly borrowed. 

The morning after this unpleasant affair, on taking 
up the Banner of Liberty, I found the following flatter- 
ing version of tho transaction: — 

“A white man, of the name of Andrew Jackson Smith 
was yesterday arrested ana writ issued by John Lynch. 
It seems that the suspicion^ of our vigilant postmaster 
were aroused by the singular appearance of Smith’s 
trunk, and on breaking it open his worst conjectures 
were more than realized. It was found tall of inflam- 
j mable papers, Emancipators and Liberators, evidently 
intended for distribution among the slaves. On this 
being k nown, the people of the town, headed by his hon- 
our Judge Lynch, tutned out ih[u -suit of the monster 
Smith. He was soon caught, and being brought into the 
village, was furnished gratis witb a new coaU-of tar 
and feather* — black turned up with white. The cra- 
ven roared lustily during the operation, and manifested 
the most cowardly impatience. He has had a lesson 
which he will , ot soon forget. 

P. S. We lemhthat it has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that Smith is innoretft ofthe charges against him 
— We are glad of it. The man who would come here 
at this time to raise a rebellion, is uhworthy the name 
and the respect of a man. He is, indeed, ‘fit for mur- 
der, stratagem, and spoils.’ We congratulate Mr. 
Smith that the suspicious against him have proved to 
be unjutff.” 

And this was all the satisfaction Chat I cftuld obtain! 

Nat York Mirror: 


parts, fastened to each other by a hinge. The prison- 
er was made to kneel on the pavement and contract 
himself into as small a compass as he could. Then 
the executioner kneeling on his shoulder, and having 
introduced the hoop under his legs, compressed the 
victim close together, till he was able to fasten the ex- 
tremities over the Small of the back. The time allot- 
ted to this kind of torture was an hour and a half, da- 
ring which time it commonly happened that from ex* 
cess of compression the blood started fro m the nos’rils 
sometimes, it was believed, from the exti cmeties of the 
hands and, feet. 

3. Iron Gauntlets , liAwise used by the Protestant 
Inquisitors in the Tower, were machines that could be 
contracted by the aid of a screw. They]served to|com 
press the wrists and to suspend the prisoner in the ftlr 
from two distant points of a beam. He wa9 placed on 
threp pieces of wood, piled one on the other, which, 
when his hands had been made fast, were successively 
withdrawn from under his feet. “I felt.’ says Father 
Gerard, one of the sufferers, “the chief pain in my breast, 
belly, arms, and heads: I thought that all the blood in 
my ftdMv had run 1M to my arms and began to run otft 
of my linger end*. It was a mistake; but the armk 
swelled till the gauntlets were buried within the flesKT 
After being th to suspended an hour, I fainted: and when 
I came to mfyselt, I found the executioners supporting 
me in their arms. They replaced the pieces of wood 
under my feet, but as soon as I was recovered, remov- 
ed them again. Thus I continued hanging for the space 
of five hours, during which 1 fainted eight or nine times.” 
[This* let it* be marked Anti-Catholics, was the work 
of Protestant religionists.] 

4. A fourth fortftre was a cell called Little Ease: 
It was of so small dimensions, and so constructed, that 
the , prisoner could neither stand, walk, sit, nor lie in it 
at full length. He was compelled to draw himself up 
in a squatting postuie, and so remained during several 
(Jays. . vH*d some of our City Theologians lived in the 
days of Elizabeth and Jamei, they would themselves at 
schismatics, have tasted these formidable pursuastve* 
to their own creeds .— London and Paris Observer. 


T O’itTlUR E\ 

The Rack^so frequently used in the Tower during 
the sway of Elizabeth and James, was a large open 
frame of oak', rais ed three feet from the ground. The 
prisoner was laid under it, on his back on the floor, his 
wrists and ancles were attached by cords to two rollers 
at the ends ofthe frame; these, were moved by levers in 
opposite directions, till the body rose to a level with 
the frame Qu?stio s were then put, and if the an- 
swers did not prove satisfactory, the sufferer was stretch- 
ed more and more, till the bones started from their 
sockets. 

% The Seven ger's Dangler,* also used in the 
Tow*, was a broad hoop of iron, constating of too 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 

Ii is often a subject of remark how email an influ- 
ence, the approach of a publiek execution exerts up* 
on the subject of it, when he has the opportunity of 
dying en keros . On^rf the most remarkable instances 
of non chalence, in i^Nrd to death, is that of the Due 
de Lauzen, fiiefltioned by'Cfoly in his life of George 
IV. Lauzen is represented as being a finished speci- 
men cf the higher order of French nobleness ; posses- 
sing “great elegance of manners and striking talents, 
but utteily prodigal and unprincipled.” In 1795 hav- 
ing succeeded to the title of Biron, he retired to Pas*' 
sey and turned philosopher,. “For awhile he was the 
wonder of the pre-eminent ko/is of science and freedom, 
who enjoyed his classick banquets, and exulted i i the 
arrival of the golden age. But the repub! let was now 
m< d ited on its carand rushing, with fieiy wheels, over 
the frontiers of rival .states, and the necks of potentates 
and armies. Biron became an avowed republic: o, was 
placed at the head of an army, fought and conqi ered: 
was sum e: ted, was seized by the convention, and com- 
pleted the course -af a revolutionary general by dying 
on the scaffold.” The tribunal ordered his execution, 
but graciously allowed a delay qf one hour between the 
sentence and the death. On returning to his dungeon, 
he ordered oysters and white wine. While he was in- 
dulging over his final meal, the executioner entered, 
to tell him that “the law could wait no longer.” * “I 
beg a thousand pardons, my friend,” said the duke; 
“But do me the honour to allow me to finish my oys- 
ters.” The request was granted. “But I had forgot” 
observed Biron: “you will have something to do to-day, 
and a glass of wine will refresh you: permit me to nil 
one.” The offer was graciously accepted. “Again, l 
had forgot,” added the duke; “there is ourmutal friend 
the turnkey.” The turnkey was called in; three glas- 
ses were filled the three were drunk off a la sante; and 
in a few minutes after, the head of this gay libertine. 
Traitor, and philosopher was rolling on the scaffold!” 
And thus men usually die who suffer capital punish- 
ment. The scaffold makes them heroes and Christiana 
rhe tender sympathies of the mob makes them mar- 
tyrs. In a majority of cases, it will be found, wo ap- ( 
prebend, that dread of confinement for life, has mote' 
influence la the prevention of crime, than tho halter 
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- AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND ‘LITERARY COMPANION, 


. .. , , lh . „ n :ii ft ,ine No man asleep last time I was there. Shan’t risk it again.— readers, as the most singular proceeding every witnes- 

or the gallows, or the blood of the ’ ' th J to inquire of some sensible person about the pro- se.l in any court of law or justice. These two extraoi- 

livcs a hero in the penitent, ary-all cite as heroes on the Mean to ,m|u ^ ^ # r aj churcll . < V i,l dinar* men had been guilty, of na- ofTence. unless 

scaffold .— OweinnaH Chronicle.- publish the remit. preaching in the open air can be considered in that light; 

— — - * ** : - in their indictment, however, they were charged, in tbo 

CHINESE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS. the acorn. % ridiculous and fictitious jargon of the law; with tumtO- 

t»;<s n Mutnih with the Chinese builders, on fixing tnoustv awmbftng.with force of arms, in Grace Church 


the uDner beam of the roof of a building, to let off fire If an acorn be suspended by a pjjtceof thread with [street. <kc. The jury chose to think and decide for 

*1 . . r _ • : » havdoiIoo nvpr 'in VsotC on innli nf tVia onrfaPP nf anme water container! I tliomcoli Aj ran flia ur'p:uinn anrl rlprl-j rprl hv tViairVAv. 


CHINESE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS. the acorn. « Jridiculoua and fictitious jargon of the law; with tumid* 

Tt is a custom with the Chinese builders, on fixing ' tuouslv asscmMing.with force of arms, in Grace Church 

the upper beam of the roof of a building, to let off fire If an acorn be suspended by a pjjtceof thread with , street. <kc. The jury chose to think and decide for 
works and worship it, or the spirit with pervades overjio half an inch of the surface of sonrje water contained themselves on the occasion, aud declared, by theirver* 
the ground on which the house stands; when they con- in a hyacinth glass, and so permuted to remain with- diet. Penn merely “guilty of speaking in Grace ChurcK 
rat u late the owner on their proceeding thus far with out bemg disturbed, it will, in a fe>y months, hurst, and street.” ' 
th building. The journeymen generally got a little throw a root down into the water, and shoot upwards The court, perhaps the most prostituted an ame- 
uor on the occasion. It is a very general opinion, its straight and tapering stem, with beautiful little less ever assembled, were very wroth with this verdict, 
that the masons, by concealing in the wall an image, green leaves. A young oak-tree growing in this way and the scene that ensued is perhaps unparalleled in 
or the representation of some evil spirit, can materially on the mantle-shelf of a room is a 4 very elegant and in- the history of the woild. 

,ffect the happiness or prosperity of those who live in teresting object. I have seen several oak-trees, and The Mayor suggested they should add to their ver- 
the house; hence it becomes a usage to worship the also a chestnut tree, thus growing, but all of them, diet the words “to an unlawful assembly,” but They re- 
natron of the mansion, that success and happiness may however, have died after a few months, probably owing mained firm. The Recorder exclaimed — “We will 
attend the inhabitants! i to the witer not being changed sufficiently often to af- have another verdict by the help of God, or you shall 


CREDULITY IN TUE EAST. 

Any evidence which conies from the East should 


UUHcvci, iiiito uiru <mci « icn iiivuuiBj wTTint; inniiicu ii r in* jl nc nctuiuci cai iruincu— vr c nu. 

to the water not being changed sufficiently often to af- have another verdict by the help of God, or you shall 
ford the necessary quantity of nourishment from the starve for it.' ^The jury remajned locked up two nights, 
matter contained in it. — Gardners Crazctte hut they were as inflexible on the third day as on the 


ELIZABETH WYDJlVILLP 


maV be'ohgin" ! Was thedaughter of one of Henry thq Fifth's *. 


aHy 't rac e d: *T he ' c red u 1 ous* chara ct e r oTthc^riemaU: quires. She had married ,n extreme youth a tineas- 
is wel? known. ty^xth^yearVne^atAe^Mt pf Se*lwent^ou "anVamor- 

superstitions of the Levantines, the belief in peris, yam * 


She h«id married in extreme youth a Lancas- 


superstitions of the Levantines, the belief in 
pires, djrns, and ghosts, is almost universal. 


I am us- ous Edward, as the widow of an attainted traitor, toj 

" * . I i ■ : . _ i i _ • 


teo which proved the existence of peris ; that they had T. l 5 bh f , ‘ ^ * toWowed; r i. ward t | l 0 U ^y lt roots of France. Our cauliflower*, 

been known to rtsit certain districts, they had intermar- did not at the instant dare, by prq aiming such an! ' - come | rom Cyprus ; our artichokes from Sicily jlettnce, 
ried with mortals, had provided them with food, had Cance, to risk offence to the. formidable Warwick, then from Cos a name corrupted into Gau$c shallots, or ts- , 
transported them through tie air, and given abundant fighting ‘he last great battle that assured the York.. cha)lot from Won . 

iransjjorwu iiibiu t A throne. The “hollow crown that rounds the mortal n_ ’ L " . .1 .. . _* , 


first, and stuck to their verdict. v 

The infamous court insisted upon it, that “not guilty’ 
wag no verdict; upon which Mr. Penn observed, if that 
was ihe case, “Magna Charta and the Trial by Jury 
were a nose of wax.” After much bullying and swear- 
ing , the court were obliged to record the verdict, but 
fined eqch juryman forty, marks, and ordered them all 
to be imprisoned till their fine9 were paid. 

: * : * « 

VEGETABLE qRieiNS.— ' TurtypO »nd CSlTOtS . VtG # 
thought iqiligx;nal roots of France. Our cauliflowers* 
come from Cyprus; our artichokes from- Sicily; lettuce 4 


as are the best apples apd pears, though also foupd 
wild in France, and even hew. The apricot is from 
Armenia. • ' '* 

— . — • — . 

Riddle. — The French delight is to try the esprit 


transported them through the air, and given abundant "gnuug great oame tnat assurer. me * * chnI!otSt fwm As ci|lo». 

evidence of their presence and power. As to vampires, throne. ^The hollow crown that rounds the morta j have been rea di D g 0 n the subject, and was struck*? 

there are numerous villages in which the authorities 4 p mples of a queen, kept hltle else than 1 misery wi - w * n h t he numerous ideas on commerce and civilisation* 
have interfered to hunt and infer thesuspected vampire in it for poor Elizabeth AVyde^ille. Her first rim rn cfril- w | l j c | 1 ma y f orm a dinner. . Will you have a dessert, 

and there is a recognised class of vampire destroyer* dron she lost; and it was in tb< “ 8 anc ^*^°^ e,tm 7 1 * frotn.fliemory? The cherry and filbert afe from Poiw 

(vampirdii) to be found in the Levant. Djins or genii, ster,” whither, ppraparatively poor and kiendU**. she ^ cit ^ n fiom Media / the chestniAt from Castina 

both beneficent and maleficient, are universally sup- 5S wn ^ un *5 ^ lemp °2?i. ,ucc ^“ ^ in Asia Minor, the peach and the walnut from Persia, 

posed to visit mankind, and it would be difficult to find and Clarence, that she gnvfl ibirth to the ill-fated Ed- ^ p [ nm f rom ^yiia, the pomegranate from Cyprus, 
an Oriental who doubted the frequent appearance of ward the Fifth. The restoratmn qf her husband again ^ quince from.Cydon, the olive and fig from Gieece 
ghosts. Professional magicians are every »net. with by placed her pn the thronephlAiuddeo death and the de* as , are t h e best apple* apd pears, though rIso foupd 
their arts have sometimes mystified even Europeans. *ign» ofGloster again dsove iher with^ ^hpr children into i n France, and even hew. The apricot is from 

]£ Bowring. ’ de8Crl ‘ Armenia. .. ‘i 

±jr m 5 . / bed by Sir Thomas More as Vsit&ng alone, low upon 

' ~ “ the rushes, and desolate and dismayed,** while an Arcb ' * J . 

Spanish etiquette. — T he etiquette of the Span- bishop of York unavailingly endeavors to console her. Riddle.— T he French delight is to try the esprit 
ish court was the most severe in Europe. One of their Q n the subsequent accession of Henry the Seventh, of children by a kind of riddles. For example : A man 
kings even fell a victim to it. Philip III. being newly Elizabeth Wydeville received a format recognition as has a little boat, in Which he must cairy. from one side 
recovered from a dangerous malady, was sitting near a Queen Dowager of England; bdt this seems to have 0 f a river to the other,, a wolf, a goat, and a cabbage, 
chimney, in which was so large a fire of wood, that he f^een the only advantage bestowed on her by the* ar- and mast not carry more than one of the*e at once;— 
was almost stifled. Etiquette did not permit him to rangemeot whiph raised her daughter to a share m the Which shall he take first, without the risk that, during 
rise, nor a common domestic to enter. At length the Tudor throne. She died at last neglected and deso- one of his navigations, the wolf may devour the goat. 
Marquis de Pobar, chamberlin, came in, but etiquette ^te. This is the affecting notice of her wiJJ, her death- or the babbage? Suppose he carry the wolf, the c*b- 
forgade his interference, and the Duke of Usseda, bed, and her funeral; after directing thet she shall be bage is lost— if the cabbage is equal; for he must nsk 
master of the househoid, was sent for. He was gone buried at Windsor — without pomp or great expence, a his goat, or his cabbage, on the other side of the rir- 
out;andthe flame increased, while the king bore it direction most strictly followed — she continues: “And or. 

patiently, rather than violate his dignity. But his ^hereas I have 00 worldly goods to do the queen’s The answer is. He must take the gont first, the wolf 
blood was so heated, that next tporjng an erysipelas of grace, my dearest daughter* n pleasure with, neither will not touch the cabbage; in the second passage he. 
the head appeared, and a relapse of the fever soon car- to reward any of my children according* to my herte carries the cabbage, and brings back the goat ; in the 
tied him off. and mynde, I beseftche Almighty God to bless her third he transports the wolf, which may again be safely 

— ■ grace and all her no>tp issue, and jyitk as gode heite left with the cabbage. He concludes with returniis^for 

EXCUSES FOR NOT GOING TO GHURCH. wjd mynde as is to me possible, l give her grace my the goat. 

Overslept myself. Could not dress in time. Too blessing, and all my foresayde children.” Such “small ' - 

cold. Too dot. Too windy. ^“0 wet. s ,uffand goods” a, sh e- possessed . .ho direct, to be Djamonds.— T he mines of Brazil furnish annually 

Too damp. Too sunny, roq cloudy. Don t feel aold to pay her debts; and she entreats her «he Mar- from 25 30 000 carratt , (a catwt * foar 

Id CM. H..n lo nh , . °S- “ >*• ' h ' !•»! ,««• ». *• f «dd. . do.non.l ofmo.. ih^oV.ln.h.obliL 

Tied to business six days in the week. No fresh air not a single jewel, nota silver cup, nor furred mantle, i , a o,<.irrL; n !. .ji. 

but on Sundays. Can’t breathe in church, always so did the-widow of one of our wealthiest and mo,t s| len- „ 


but on Sundays. Can’t breathe in church, always 60 did tbe widow of one of our wealthiest and rnovts} len- 
full. Feel a little lazy. Expect company to dinner, dor-loving sovereigns possess, “to my dearest daugh- 
Got a head ache. Intend nursing myself today. New ter a pleasure with;” not a single mArk or noble to pay 
bonnet not cotne home. Tore my muslin dress coming for those church services which the poorest in the land 
downstairs. Got anew novel, must be returned on sought so anxiously to obtain. No monument was 


for $9; two cnrrats$36; four Narrate 144; eight carratt 
586: sixteen cai rata $2304, dec. A cut diamond, weigh* 
ing sixteen carrafs , if the form and color please* it 
worth $9*: 16. T1 e cutting of diamonds is effected by 


down stairs, uot a new no n. u, sougnt so anx.ous.y 10 « no _ ■ w-» means of diamond powder on a hormenttl wheel df soft 

MnmUy morning. Wnsn ‘ shaved in « nc. Don erected |o her memory; »nd while lodor rented for The consists oQ)«r, crysixlked car. 

like a litnrgy, always praying for the same thing. Don t himself the mefct gorgequs sepulchral chapel which , ornure charcoal. ” J 

like extempoie prayer. Don’t know what’s coming. Europe can show, the last que*n of the most illustriou* * >' • , 

Don't like an organ, ’tis too noisy. Don’t like sih- dynasty that every swav^d the sceptre of England, neg- “ 7 ,, 7J l.. 


lion 1 im urgmi, hmuu hu»j. njnamj ui«n evcrvsw™ uicoi.c|>iirm r -, ^ iV PamhImma Km 

ging without mnsick, m;ikes me nervous. Can’t sit in lectedin her death, dishonored in her Ikseqnies, sin rq- . . 1 l IT ? *’ , m vL. * •wf’naw* 

adrVt of air, windows onloors open in summer. Stove berswithont a tomb.-Miss Lawrence’s Historical Me- hushaml, M * *^ 8 * *£** *&' 

.0 hot in winter, alwttvs cet . head ache, p.n’t hca. an moir8 „f lhe Queen, of England. iinknown. We p,e,nme tb»^WI«o.» a« ngto 

extempore sermon, too frothy. .Dislike a written ,er- — >«! We ci,nfto .‘ *'?' ^ we ’ w > *“* B °°? 

^on. mo prosintr. Nobody to-.lav bn i our minister., . A N HON EST JURY. is v.?h. there no tmstake that Boot, himself m left. 

can’t nlwavs listen to the same preacher.' Don’t like The celebrated trial of Penn and Mead, in the rewn At Ihe last account, he waspuratun* her her- wub all 
etranger,. Can’t keep awake when at' church. Fell of Charles II. (1G70.) must be fai^ilujr to many .of qjw Jit, might. Go «t Boot*. 
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9RTHE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

BY MM. 8. C. HALL. 

°Mia4 sot hifh thiof s : but condescend to oqen of low e*ute.” 

StPAut. 

the landlord abroad. 

V fOonelwW.) 

When the recovered, there ires a great deal too 
roach feeling excited to admit of many words; the poor 
girt bid her head on her lover's shoulders, and wept 
bitterly ? the widow stood at the other side, and wttb 
more affection than worldly prudence, said, “My dear 
Paul, never heed it. I’ll tell yon what: we have a 
•nag 1 house here, and as good as two acres ofbnd,and 
a bigger penny saved than yon might think of, for I 
had no mind to let tny daughter be behoalden to you 
alt out, and bid by what f could. So 1*11 tell you what 
Paul: III spake myself to the priest, and gel the words 
said* as Soon as may be: gnd then, instead of Peggy’s 
going home to vou, uric, why, you 1 !! come home to' 
us. Where’s the great differ, Paul? Dnnt I know the 
|idi heart is in ye ? It's no time to be denying it now 
whm ye’re in trouble; and sure ye’re the same as my 
own son this many a day. May be i’ts a showing of 
God's mercy after all. I’m not as light either on the 
foot or in the heart as I used to be, and would be lone- 
ly many a time if she was away; but now I’ll have a 
oon, instead of losing a daughter; and Mark . has my 
forftfs ear ; and if that would’nt do, I'm not too ould to 
go to London myself, and get spaking to him * and, 
oftr*, With my too binds in my cage, though ft 4s but 
bobbed! the kind woman, looking round 
cheerfully through her tears, “ Pll be a proud and a 
happy Woman, and no need to hire a labourer now, or 
be tiehoiilden to the neighbors, who never let a lone 
Women hire, if they can help her. Sure yott’lfdoa 
hand’s farn for Peggy’s mother for sake's sake. “Or,” 
she continued, after a pause, with a generosity that 
wOtffcl hate done honor to a heroine* “ or, if it would 
be more agreeable to you* Parti I’d settle the bit of 
land and on the both of yotx, fur it was given to me by 
the lord for myself, to do what I pleased wifb, at a pep- 
per-corn rent. And that would ease the proud spirit 
that you have ever had, Paul dailint: and small bfavne 
to you. for your people wor far above us, and yet you 
never looked down on us, nor on her.” 

“ Look down on you— on hcrF' he exclaimed, presett- 
ing his betrothed to his bosom; “who ever looked down 
on Peggy Clement ? But no mother, no ; by all thvfs 
hoi? I’ll be revenged. I’ll be revenged, justice I’ll bare 
If f can’t have it by law, I’ll have it, see that new!” he 
continued ; and for a moment forgetting the presence 
of the two women he loved best on earth, ho stumped 
bis foot violently on the ground, and suddenly drop- 
ping o n his knees, threw his arms upwards, and cMbb- 
ing his ban Is,' swore a deep and bitter oath, that unless 
bis farm was given back, he would "water the earh 
with the blood of n^ent or landlord.” This was very 
frightful ; and while the widow and her daughter look- 
ed on him, thyy clung together, unable lo restrain hie 
words, yet trembling at their ifctport. 

“I didn’t desarve this from you,” said the gentle old 
woman weeping: “( thought to tutn the throuble 
from you, and* you have turned black bittherness on 
me.” ■ 

“No, mother, no, Peggy?** he exclaimed, the warm 
and affectionate current of Irish feeling rushing back to 
bis be ut now that he had given words %o his fury ; ‘no 
no, you’ll be proud of me yet; III do no meanness, no- 
thing to call a color to your cheek; nothing, though I'm 
not to he trod on like a worm in the dust.— -No mo- 
ney to pay for a new lasc! I might have had full and 
plenty to spend (bra new lass, if it had not been that 
I spent it on the land, and now for it to he taken from 
me! I’m not the only one. in the place that cries 
shame? not the only one that wilt h ive revenge, . do 
through the town land, into, the villages, along the 
high roads,*nud ye’ttbear thesame thing from every 
lip ; yoW see the same purpose in every eye. Did’bt 
muemuvrsy himself say—” 

‘►Don't name-Mtcmmy,” interrupted Peggy, 
•peeking far ftroftrift . time ; “he's had, egg and ‘bird, 
abebnyftt e omprtdeu Ter you at all at all, Paul; his 


«faiwsnhd 


character’s blasted this many a day, and he always 
aspite to the family: have nothing to do with .him : for 
God-sake have nothing to do with him. Keep 
yerself to yerself, Paul ; no harm can ever come of 

that.” 

“She speaks thetruth, avic,” added the old woman 
“take patience, and it will come round, it will come nil 
round ; ye’re of good stock, Paul, with fine health 
praise be to God. and a good character; and with that, 
no need of fear fof any boy of five and twenty; think of 
what I said. Paul.” 

“God bless you dear mother ; it is not because I’m 
not down on my knees to thank you, and bless you, 
that I don’t feel your goodness. And corrtie bad of 
good, in the presence of the klmighty I swear there’s 
no girl on the face of the green earth will ever have 
my heart hut Peggy Clement ; though as things are, I 
mean from what I know. I, I, can hirve no claim on her 
promise, Peggy— I—" , 

He could not finish his sentence, and Peggy looked 
upon her lover ift stupified astonishment. Jt never oc- 
curred to her, indeed it very seldom occurs to Irish 
women of her class, that poverty should offer any bar- 
rier an union. And the poor girl’s feeling were torn 
by the love-beatings of her own heart, and the dread 
that Paul’s “heart” was ehanged towards her. What 
was the cause of this declaration, neither mother nor 
daughter had time to inquire ; for suddenly he irttoked 
a blessing on the widow, and kissing the rmriden’s 
ftps, burst from the cottage. When he was gone, 
strange as his conduct appeared, no word of reproach 
escaped his friends. Peggy after a genuine 
flood of tears, communed with her mother for a long 
time. 

Nothing could exceed the agitation of the neigh- 
bourhood. Wild rflmotftt were afloat ; positive injus- 
tice had been already to more than to Paul Kinsala; and 
the fine old trees, trees, that had been the pride and 
glory of the neighborhood for years, were doomed to 
the woodman’s axe; in truth, the beautiful valley of Kil- 
bally, that during the laidlord’s residence hsftf been 
gemmed with cottages an! adorned by happy Smiling 
faces, m'<ght now be called a valley of tents. Great 
ns the change had been, it needed this to Complete it ; 
and the sighs and means of, in this iostance, a decided- 
ly ill-used peasantry, mingled with the free air and 
bright sunshine that pomvd upon the landscape! The 
j bitterest curses were hespfd upon the agent’s head, 
who, Notwithstanding his desperate injustice to Paul, 
had not exceeded the instructions he received from the 
landlord abroad* whose difficulties had dictated the 
heartless order, that he Was to Yack and drive, and get 
money by humane means if he could, but get it by any 
means sooner than not get it. His very nature seemed, 
changed by bis necessities; there was evident move- 
ment in the eonntrv to resist this oppression, and plen- 
ty of persons (who. timing forfeited their own claim on 
society, and become lawless) were sufficiently anxii tis 
to induce others to follow their example, and spread 
the Spirit of discontent far and wide. Peggy Clement 
With tfee Mhkincf of the village schoolmaster, indited 
a letter not only to her brother, hut to Lady Ellen, 
stating the rights of the case, and pleadirtg, i \v>t ele- 
gantly* rloqufw&yi for her Inver, and indeed for all those 
who haid been honest, faithful, and true in theiy call- 
ing*. These letters Were, to the schoolmaster's aston- 
ishment and her own. not only written but despatched 
that very day : while thewiriow was “questing” though 
the neighbourhood picking un every bit of news, not 
from a love of bile goMifX hnt from the deepest anxir* 
ty to discover if the machinations of others, or his own 
impetousity, were likely {p lead Paul info serious mis- 
chief. The widow Clement, thongh net young, was 
both clear and quick-sighted. She fcrte# that if Paul 
was led to d«# anv thin 7 rash, his life would pay the for- 
feit, for he was too fearless and* too frank to have a vib 
tains cantion; and. moreover, she knew that the hap- 
piness, the existence of hef child, hung upon him. 
These were strong incentives to the errfosity and the 
caution of a woman and a mother, and aSfrong feeling 
of respect for the family mingled with her sympathy 
for thipdestrained and rn*nH tenants, who were breath- 
ing vengeance ajjfcwery whisky honse in the neighbor- 
hood* for mischief is never undertaken in T refund with- 
out its hating been firat planned over the.burnmg fluid 
which atimukttss them to the destruction of themselves 
and others. 

“T hero's enough work new for day laborers, any wav 
skWJLarry Tool* to AndySroith.* 




“And what will they get for it? Eight pence a day, - 
and the negur that offers it saying, that if the neigh- 
bora don’t take it he’ll get plenty of the mountaineers 
(hat will. Think of that! bringing staiving strangers 
down upon us, whose boast it used to be, to keepour 
own poor from begging ! Let them come and take 
what they dan get, that's all! Ml never work in it for 
eightpance a-day! We never were offered less than 
tenpence before ; Howevei, let’em go on their own 
way : there’s one comfort, it won’t last for ever.” 

Sure the agent says the common's my lord’s and * 
that no cattle, nit even a pig, is to go on 'it now with- 
out payment, and the marsh beyond ittoo,think o’thut 
and the turf we had for cutting off the bog is to- 
be paid for ! I wonder does the lord know that »” 

“There is a Lord knows it !’• answered And* again- 
who had always been discontented ; “but never heed * 
it wont be always so. Ml go bail.” 

Many such hints did the widow hear, but she ami 
her daughter had been unable that evening to deter-, 
mine what course to pursue as regarded Paul Kintals. 
That night passed, the next dhy, and the next. The 
spirit of discontent increased mtore and more. Some 
said Paul had refused to* yield* possession; others that he 
hNI gone to London to appeal against the agent’s de- 
cision. The first, nay even the second day, Peggy 1 
had borne herself bravely. She* had restrung her nerves 
and waited the result with many and many an earn- 
est and deepty breathed prayer to those in whom she 
trusted, that (tie might be .pared More differing, or 
taught to bear it. Her wheel, or knitting needles, pur- 
sued their wonted motions, and she moved about the 
house as usual, save that reqtlessgaze was ever direct- 
ed to the door or Window. 

Theageni hsulbto peltedf and hooted! through the 
village, and had thought it Wise te station a police 
force in the castle that had once been gaurded by the 
hearts of an affectionate peopfe. There were other 
disturbances ; more than one act of wild excess com- 
mitted, at once absurd and unjustifiable : and Peggy's 
check grew pale, and her step feeble,* in the course of 
one little week. • v -/< 

“I shaN die, mother, and soon,” mid the poor girl * 

“ th 5, re , J we . 9knea my heart, and a mist, like 
the film of a utouhng sheet* over my eyes, that means 
no good. If Paul vrs**nt rtfther something bad, he’d 
have been here before thin, and afther all you said to 
him. 0ut may be so best. I had two hopes 10 the 
world, mother, you, my hope for you was, that I might 
be a blessing and a comfort fo* yotf hereafter, and when 
the Lord thought At that I might close yer eyes— my 
hope in him!— But it’s all gone, like the bloom of that 
thorn tree, which the last wind shook to the earth.”— 
The widow dftd not overwhefarher beloved child with 
consolation. She said few Words, hnft she said them 
wisely, and endeavored, by every simple means in her 
power, to vary her employnfents. She knew that tho' 
she might suffer greatly, she had really a strong and 
active mind, and that those who have such seldom die, 
as if is called, for love. 

The widow Clementfcrlt all this; yet, while her trust 
in the Almighty schooled her to patience and obedi- 
ence. if did not cramp her exertions; and with a Arm 
resolve to find (Wit if things were as bad as she suspec- 
ted, anti how Paul was engaged, she contrived mm* 
new occupation for her daughter, and • 't oflTdetermined 
•O fathom the tftuhled waters; and, be it remembered, 
it was the troubled waters of a disturbed Irish district 

this solitary u protected wovmn resolved to fathom. 

She left the c ottagesoon after d y’ reak, and, about one 
o’clock, Peggy, whofce eyes, dcspite.her employment* 
were seldom off the undulating line that showed how 
the road wound round the mountain, perceived 
the approach of the letter carrier. She flew to meet 
him. 

“It’s bad for the town land,” he said. »• when even 
you Miss Peggy, have a serif Us (ace. There’s nothing 
else going now; the boys at the castle have turned out 
for higher wages in regard of the trees they're foiling 
and the place is so shnt up that they woit let roe pass the 
lodge though Thrive English le'ters. They say there’s 
a dispatch gone off for more policje. God help us if 
th t’s thrue, for they’re ripe for . ruction through tho 
whole town land. Some say the agent’s not in tbo 
house, some say the property’s sold ; but God be with 
fe, Peggeen gra, you’re not mending a word I’jBOqj- 
ing,” and the old man retraced his path. 

No painting could convey an ideoof the rapid shaggy 
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M of eo tor and expression that- passed over the cheeks 
and brow of Peggy Clement, as she stood at her cot- 
tage door, the sunlight resting on .her hair, which 
fell in heavy masses on her neck and bosom. She 
held the letter before her with both hands; her bosom 
h bared conclusively ; and though her very arms trem- 
bled, still she grasped the paper so tightly that there 
w &9 no danger of falling. Her very ioul seemed 
drinking in the contents; but whether the draught was 
of joy or sorrow, it would have been impossible to tell 
She gasped for breath, pressed her hands upon her 
bosom., turned to the cottage, and twice ejaculated 
"mother!" Then remembering that her rrttfther was 
not there; that she had no one near to whom she could 
disclose her emotions, she dropped upon her knees, 
and, throwing her head back as if she wished her 
grateful thoughts and feelings to wing their way to 
heaven, she uttered a few broken exclamations of joy 
and gratitude; then* hastily throwing on her cloak, 
and drawing the hood forward so as to conceal her 
agitation, she followed in the path pursued by the old 
postman. At first my herriine walked with gfeat rap- 
idity, but then she suddenly paused, and said within 
herself, " but I’m not to tell it* except t« my mother 
and Paul. Mother will be port sorry, and Paul, hut 
where shnll I find Paul ? But any way, 1*11 find her .” 
She'had not proceeded very far, when she saw her 
motner coming towards her, and before sbe could 
communicate her news, the old tfoman burst into tears 
A few words can express theif cattse ; she had receiv- 
ed information, how it does not matter, that the agent 
had left the castle; that, finding the country so oflt- 
trngeouslv dist robed, he had takefl reftige, as secretly 
as he co-ild, at the house of a neighboring gentleman 
resolving to proceed to Dublin that night ; that he 
believed his intention Was unknown perfectly nflkflown 
but that it bad transpired; and that several persons had 
detei mined he should never reach his destination.— 
The widow h id every reason Hr bellve that Paul kiri- 
sala was of the number. To give the doomed man 
information of wh it was intended* would have been to 
draw down the vengence of the party ttpon theif Own 
heads. Much aj Peggy had suffered, she saw not 
only the wickedness but the impolicy of the fearful 
crime they meditated The best and braVesf sink be- 
neath small trials, and many great minds are iftcaprfble 
of small sacrifices ; but present an object of sufficient 
magnitude before them, and their c* flu rage and fidelity 
stand forth boldly and at once to encounter and over- 
come. So it was with this simple peasant girl. 8 he 
toM her mother what she intended; The otd worflan 
would have accompanied her, but time pressed. She 
Was already worn out with walking and anxiety* a fid 
no third person could share their confidence. Bat she 
looked on her daughter, and the bright flashing of hflf 
eye, the proud and determined carnage, that, as it weft 
bespoke, while it enshrined her purpose, assured the 
toother that her daughter was determined. As long 
as she was by her, she felt assured of her success, when 
however, she was out of sight, her spirits sank, and 
she could only weep and pray, sitting on the hill side, 
from whence she still saw reggy’s receding figure.— 
The day was on the wane, and yet she felt as if the sun 
would n^ver set. Then a »ra in she fancied he set to 
tooquckly. The crescent moon hong its silver bow 
in the etoud < befo e the fading away of daylight. The 
Wido v could not return to her cottage; she fancied she 
should see her child sooner where she was; she would 
not, could not stir. At last site took out her beads; 
one by one, the silent tellers of her devotion dropped 
from her fingers while her lips mechanically repeated 
her prayers. Still Peggy cnme not. The firmament 
was glittering with those jewels of immortality, types 
beautiful and mysterious, of him who Is the sam**"to- 
. day, yesterday, and forever/* Still her dfta ’bter came 
Hot; there was no bell to toll the passing world of pass-j 
ing ho i rs, but hill and valley, mountain find rivet* were 
dark b<neath ih- sky; the grasshoper had folded his 
wings un ler the shamrock, and heaven’s own minstrel 
nestled with her young .n the deep rorn-forrow: the 
vanguard of the rooks had swept towards the woods of 
Kiltbally, were they were soon to be despoiled of their 
Homes — their last caw! caw 1 had sounded in the wid- 
ow’s ear. She was sorry they were all past— crows are 
good cbmpany on a tun uota in’s hrowv The si r II whis- 
tle of the cm If w suddenly darted like an arrow through 
the air. She stared to her feet, as if it had been the 
ftwotog whistle of Whiteboy, and the hurommg beetle 


who had rested on her cloak, whizzed away, wonder- 
ing why the mountain moved. Presently, as she look- 
ed around [for still the daughter came not,] she saw 
a large bird flying heavily, heavily, between her and 
the now risen moon, upon which she had unconscious- 
ly fixed her eyes. It came nearer — then turned and 
hooted — again and again. Widow Clement was a 
strong nerved woman, yet the hoot of that wild owl 
sent the bloodcurdling to her heart. She could sup- 
port the silence no longer; the solitude became fright- 
ful to her. But it was no longersolitude ; it was peop- 
led by her fancies. She walked with rapid strides, not 
towards her own home, but along the path her daugh 
ter had pursued. 

The destination of Peggy Clement was a hut aboiit 
three miles from where she had met her mother. It 
was ruined and desolate, save when peopled by those 
who wished concealment. It could not he distinguish- 
ed from the high road, along which Mr Crumble was 
to pass, and still it was close to it. My tale is already 
to long; I must hasten t6 its conclusion. Her hand 
girl though she *as,did not tremble when she knock- 
ed at i he door, that was fastened on the inside; nor 
whett she had done so. was ‘here the least noise or re- 
ply. The inmates were evidently on their guard a- 
gaittsf intrusion; Again she knocked. No answer. — 
At fast she kneft down by the door, and placing her 
mofith to the fatch-bols, she said “Paul Kinsafa, Peggy 
Clement is here, and will stay here until the time 
cofftes when fot a reason you have, you will all lave it.* 
Thflfe was a murmur within — a whispering ; the door 
was silently Unfastened ; a hand whose touch sent the 
blood thrilling from hef arm through her whole frame 
led her in, tfnere all except the light of her own brave 
Virtuous spirit, was dark; and a voice she wonld have 
given worlds'to hear any where but there, whispered 
"You are mad!” 

“ You are all mad!** she said aloud, and the tones 
of her clear fearless voice rnadf music in the dark- 
ness. 

"Strike a light, see me, and htar what I have to tell 
you! Strike a light — a gun-flirt will do it, and ye’re 
not wanting, that.'* She was obeyed, but the light 
emlrffed from the small candle was’ hardly enough to 
render visible the countenance of five men, who peered 
at her whete she stood, close to Paul Kinsala, who 
trembled by her side as if he werq the aspen, she the 
oak, "I don’t adt ye why ye are here — I know why ; 
but I will tell ye why I came. Ye want vengence on 
the agent ! Boys, bo Vs, it’s a poor veUgence that re- 
turns evil, as it would heffe. five fold on yerselves; for 
sooner or later, such is found ont. I thought to have 
been here be ore, though there’s plenty of fitne; and 
boys, what d’ye think I’ve brought ye— vkxgk.4*ce !” 
Tffcrfl was a movement in the horel ; and Paul who 
hid shrunk to her side, from that feeling which pres- 
ents a high minu from coming in contact with a high 
mind, w he A it knows it has been guilty of an unworthy 
artfoi advanced again; 

"Indeed it’s truth rmtelffig: and Ihopey’ell remem- 
ber me in yer prayers, for Hod’s merry, I’ll keep the 
stain of blood from yer souls this night. Listen to me 
thin, and here's my credentials” She took from her 
bosom the letter she had received fiom the post- 
man: 

"Heroes flews — the ould lord’s dead !’* 

Various ejaculations followed this anounce- 
ment. 

1 "The letter is from my broth ei Mark. The ould 
lord is dead of a suddent ; and whin he was still in it* 
before the breath was ont of his body, he gave his con- 
sult t* (he heir’s marriage with lady Ellen. Ye all 
knot? how rich the heir was, and how my Lord Could’ 
nt abide the name nffrim in the house. But, some- 
how, under some false ftame, he knew lady Ellen, and 
won her heart; and the last thing my lord did was to 
give them his blessing; And lady F.(len wonldn’t hear 
to the love of him. Mark says, until the heir promised 
| to redeem Killballv from debt and agents, and 
reside six months of the year at theould castle!” 

| When Peggy entered, not one of the p^rty could 
have been called sober fall were more or less intoxica- 
ted,' and, all were laboring under nnattinil excitement. 
This unexpected anOufncement sobered ;hem, and a 
shunt of triumph burst from four o'* the number. The 
tfih wonld have prefeftd murder to gold or prosperity 
i and; ao waited with the cok I blooded determination 
I of a viUJo* toduar what would folk**. 


"Where's the proof of this?'’ he inquired. 

"Here,” said Peggy, triumphantly showing V||e .lottqr 
“ And more — my lord acknowledges 'the promise 
of a new lase to you, Paul, and thq heir promised it— 
promised it before Mark.” It was only in saying this 
that her voice faltered, ' 

"And because you get a new lase, I suppose we all 
may goto the devil” retorted Shawn Olyne; "but if 
ye forget yer oaths, boys, I don’t forget mine/ I swOft 
I'd have the heart’s blood of Crumbie, and I will ; be- 
fore all the holy mints of heaven, and by this blessed 
book, I will!” He sank on his knees, and kissed a 
smSlI prayer book which he drew from his .vest.— 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the appear- 
ence of the interior of the hut at that moment; the light 
of the candle fell full upon Shawn's face, darkened and 
distorted by eyery bad and violent passion, and the 
erect form and bright animated countenance of Peggy 
Clement was also distinctly visible. As she stood a 
little in advance of her lover, every other object fleetly 
ed clouded and misty: but these two* so diffeient, yet so 
expressive of their several characters, were finely Con- 
trasted ; the one so like an angel, in all the pure and 
holy semblance of good and firrfl intent the other 
composed of great and powerful elements, yet 
blighted by sin converted from a mao i me a de- 

mon. 

The party were perplexed by the determination of 
their comrade; they hated the agent with a bitter hatred 
but Peggy’s clear statement of what had ocenred* 
convinced them at once that they would have justice* 
without taking the law into their own hands; thus their 
personal safety was secured, and their purpose effected 
But Shawn had already passed the pale, and bis hatred 
to the agent was mingled with a fieodish de- 
sire to see others steeped in crime as deeply as him- 
self. 

"You hear him, Paul,” said Peggy, and her voice 
sounded sweetly, as a voice from heaven. "You hear 
him, what do yotf say?” 

"I swore I’d have justice,” replied the young man, 
"and I s*w but one way. The Lord, in his mercy, has 
seen another, and it won’t be the first time I’ve had 
reason to bless your step and your voice. You have 
saved me from destiucrion.” 

Shawn advanced towards him while he speke, but 
Peggy stood between them. *Thank God?” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘thank God, Paul, I’fte heard yer words; 
*ve blest ye for them. My heart’s lighter, for I 
knew yours could never be rightly ifl it. I'm satis- 
fied of that. 1 see Shawn— I see tfflrf ye’rtr deter- 
mined to have the agent’s fife ; and tltefe a te orflers 
whose minds are not made' Up. But yonr oppor tu nit y 
is past.” 

Again there was a movement amongst rhe flVMf; iflore 
decided tbUn before; They pressed towards the girl 
as if uncertain what she had done, or whiff they must 
do; her lover would have drawn her towards him,' but 
she stood firm. 

"Your opportunity is past, I say. I'totfldthe ageflf 
fce would We murdered if he quitted where he was. I 
sent to hasten the soldiers that now, ay, at the imitate, 
protect the house. No one suspects ye— that will tell. 
And bless God. every one of ye— if ye don’t now, ye 
will, an« on yer bended knees — that the little w rlom 
of a simple gnl sav^d ye from a crime that would have 
brought disgrace on yer countbry, and, sin tfl yer 
souls forever!” 

SPONGE FISHERY! ~~ 

When at the Island of Rhodes, I went to the 
sponge fishery, which is curious and interesting. It is 
a laborious and dangerous employment, but j|o 
lucrative, that five or six successive days afford those 
engaged in it the means of support for an entire year. 
The sponge is attached to rocks at the bottom of the 
sea, serving as a retreai to mvriads of small crustace- a i 
animals, which occupy its « aVi < s. The fisherman dive 
tor if to the depihof ev«n a h n Ired feet, end s at - 
times continue for five or s x m ; nu€»s under w. or, 
unless the qnantity of sponge they may have collected 
becomes hiconvemen* or unmanageable, when they 
are hauled to the surface by the crew of the boat to 
which they belonguhe divers occasionally fall victims 
rn shntks that attack th*tn under water. The sponge is 
pi epared for market by being pressed to dislodge the 
iniinnlcuts it contains. .and afterwards wasted in lyg to 
deprive ft of mucilaginous uAitter. 
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ADVICE TO MEN IN DEBT. 

Ascertain-tbe whole state of your aiTairg. Learn 
exactly how much you owe. Be not guilty of de- 
caying yourself- You may thus awanen suspicious 
of dishonesty, when your intention was far other- 
wise 

Deliberately and fully make up your mind that 
copne what will, yoiv will practice no concealment, or 
trick, which mfaht have tbe appearance of fraud.— 
Openess and candor command respect among all good 
mpn. 

Remember that no man is completely ruined amorfg 
men, until his character is gone. 

Never consent to hold as your own one farthing, 

■ which rightfully belongs to others. 

As you are under circumstances of great trial and 
as many eyes are upon you; do nothing rasU ly. If 
' yojh need advice, consult only a few. Let them be 
disinterested persons of the most established reputa- 
tion: 

Jjeststfe 0 / feelings of despondency. Give not place 
for an hour to restlfess and * enervating melancholy — 
Beaman. 

Reduce your expenditures to the lowest amount.— 
Care not to figure like those around you. 

Industriously pursue such lawful and honest arts of 
industry as ate left to you. An hour's industry will 
do more to beget cheerfulness, suppress evil rumors, 
and retrieve your affairs, than a month's moan- 
ing. 

If ypu u* ,,8t slop business, do it soqn enough to a- 
vojd just charge an attempt to involve your unsuspec- 
ting friends. » 

Learn from your present difficulties the fitter vanity 
of $dl earthly ihiqgs. ’ 

QN RELIGION. " 

The views of each ii. livulual in society on this sub- 
ject are the prime pmpej-iy of each ladder.’ They 
are the seciet gtMiis of eafli being, enclosed in the cask- 
et of each heart, into w i 1 ’- 1 f he middling world hgvp no 
right to pry, an I whi-h should he but the sacred secret 
between man an I h'g Go I* It is not alone where the 
loudanlhem or pe ilin^ or«nn res junds — not only where 
the crowded congiv^atiuri and ministerial prayer is pray- 
ed— not til the hum of the busy city oif ittemiyevilhge. 
The sphuulfi mi l desert — -the closet and the midnight 
wakirfg— the sea and the mountain, are like houses of 
God to cum mine with Deity, uid devo ion'a-scends with 
equal usprU from all and < ach We wrestle not yvitl» 
the custom which builds »he stately dome, and estab- 
lishes the hebdoiludal period, as time and place for hu- 
man worship. Neither do we contend against the 
prayer ofoue. for hundred*. But there is a devotion 
beyond this— it is th it of secret, silent penitence for 
sin — ftiangliicn calls not. for tyorrls to express the 
•thought, which wenJsr way lo heaven on a noiseless 
wing— which is at the throtio of God as soon as concei- 
ted, when Truth st.n la for h to present it in its purity 
as a rich offer; m • from a son to his eternal Father. 

ExTR.tnuoi ' 1 Y do iomaoa — A Lyons pnper 
states that a m in rather advanced in life was arrested a 
fjwdays a'oin that city, on a charge of mcnlicity.— 
’lie had mule a considerable collection, aided by certi- 
ficates from various ecclesiastics. On his being search- 
od, his poc\er-book was found to contain eight hank 
ootaa of XOjOUf. each, and in his po *kct was a consider- 
able spin in spe/ie. lie was <q ues itjncd how, with so 
much wealih, lie could vent ure to degrade himself by 
fcergtng. and lie r *nMed that heh d 1 great many grand- 
children, to whom he wishc 1 to leavi ;r handsome in- 
dep 11 V.nce. He was. in far\ a Inn trie, with the mono- 
mama of mendici’v, and his been ascertained to be 
worth I50,003f. He has two sons established in a 
thfiving imou'hctr/rv near Rouen, ami two daughters, 
both a Iv nta ;eons’y mania f. His malady came up- 
on him sem 1 vears ago, and his sons took the precaution 
of writing to the chief magistrates of the country, war- 
ning rile in of it, and requesting that he might be sent 
back to Iris family. This has been complied with by 
the Procurens.du Roi nf Lyons. 

A Cincin vitri paperths News, seriously tells Ps rea- 
ders that aliPcp have been wild in Ontario county in 
this Mate, for a shilling a head? Somebody must have 
been puljlng the wool over the News man-s eyes— in- 
deed a w|io1e fleece. 
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ttJ*Those of our subscribers, in N. York, who in- 
tend changing their place of residence the ensuing 
first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Wm..Boardmao 
our agent in that city. 

% 

07* RE MOV AL.— The American Masonic Regis- 
ter otfice, has been removed, to the corner of South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-store of Mr 
E S. Herrick. Entrance in Division -street. 

%*Tq those of our friends and patrons at tjie South 
who have not complied with our tejms, on account of 
the difference in eastern and southern inottey, we would 
say, that the hills on any specie bank, in their neighbor- 
hood will he received in payment for their subscriptions 
Will those of our fpeuds, who intend to a flora us a 
substantial patronage, remit their several amounts 
with as Tittle delay, as possible. The payment of a 
single subscription at one time or the other, is of no 
consequence to a subscriber; but when these small 
sums are put together, it makes a material difference 
with us, and constitutes the means whereby we are to 
gain a livelihood: and it is only by promptness o nthe part 
of our friends, that we can do our duty by them, orjust 
tice to ourselves. Postmasters, areauthorised to send 
money to priuters, free of postage. 

Prosopologt. — This new system for the discovery 
of character, which has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in our neighboring g.ities, wa§ delivered a few 
evenings ago, by ils originator, Giles F. Yates, Esq. 
of Schenectady, before the young mens’ association 
here, and to the entire satisfaction of a large and fash- 
ionable audience. We i^gretted much that time com- 
pelled Mr. Y. to cur ta^its fair proportions.' However, 
we expect at some future opportunity, he will do. us 
the favor to repeat it. Hi* subject was “ external in- 
dications of human character and disposition.” He 
justly observed that we form our opinion of individ- 
uals from their external appearance, and he assumed the 
province of unfoldtpg those outward marks and tokens 
of character, and of showing how far they deserve to 
be relied upon. The indicia of character he showed 
is furnished by a person’s autography, the works of an 
author, of an artist, of a mechanic, the labours of a 
professional man, in short every thing appertaining to an 
individual, depending on'his choice and volition, the 
tones of lira voice, his air, mien carriage, gait, and 
galk, the form and proportions, of the body, limbs, 
dress and temperament. We were much pleased with 
his description of the temperaments, which he arranged 
into seven distinct parts. These he afterwards resolved, 
into three simple ones/— First, the mental, whjf h lie 
divided into cerebral aod nervous. Second, the san- 
guine, which lie divided into tire sanguine, arterial,’ 
and venous, or bilous and Phlegmatic. Third, the mus- 
cular and melancholic. He next took up the subject 
of cranilogy, in which while he gave due credit to the 
system bf Phrenology , he showed, we think, conclu- 
sively, that some objections to it are well taken ; par- 
ticularly those drawn from the want of correspondence 
between the inner and outer surface of the skull, fron- 
tal sinus &o. Facial physiognomy 'next claimed his 
attention. In this connection he gave an account of 
the science of Dc La Porta , and showed the analogy be- 
tween the human countenance and that of tlje brute. 
Ho contended that Physiognomy and Phrenology make 
too great pretentions, when they claim t<^ furnish ex- 
clusive tests of human character. The next branch of 
his subject was Pathognomy, or the science of the 
passions ; and last pf all he proved the true science to 


be the science of expression.* To thie he gave the name 
of Prosopology, derived from two Greek words, “ Prose - 
pon and Logos,” signifying the human countenance 
and all the general appearance and external marks and, 
distinctions of character. Every person is born with* 
an elementary face, with no fixed elpression in it, and 
the change* are induced in this face by modes Q f 
thinkjng, feeling and acting in after life. The principle 
of bis system is that the ransclbs of the countenance 
and body, being operated upon in a particular way 
for a long time, acquire a fixed expression, known and 
read by the accomplished Proaopoiogist. 

Mr. Y. evinced great research and a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature. The interest of his lectnre 
wa* greatly added to by a large number of appropriate 
painting and diagrams. This last production of Mr. 
,Y. has added another leaf to the well earned chapter of 
his reputation. 

The New York Sunday Atlas.— There is no pa- 
per which we exchange with that we read with more 
pleasure, then the Atlas. By the last numbers^ we per- 
ceive that itf proprietors, Messrs Herrick, West. & 
Ropes, baye c 9 mrneoced giving a series of illustrations 
by some pftjie cleverest artists in New York, of the 
Portraits of the People.” These are accompanied by 
graphic sketches of character, which with the usual 
News, Tgles, Critici«ams,Humor, &c.vnake it as inter- 
resting a sheet, as comes from the New York press.— 
The Atlas is printed weekly, and the paper and illus- 
trations are given (not afforded) for 91,50, per annum 
La. secret id art nf printing, which we have not yet. 
learned. If Faust had “dealing with the devil,” as was 
| alleged, to produce a bible at the low price of 120 
crowns, what kind of an animal would the same gen- 
eration think he must “have dealings with,” to prodace 
the same amount of matter foy sixpence . Where will 
the yankees qtop. , . 

It will be perceived by a cayd, in another column, 
that our Brethren of Troy intend celebrating the 24th 
of June with becoming ceremony. The Brethren oj 
T<ny aye as justly celehrated % their Masonic spirit, *; 
her citizens are in other matters. The pageant will cn- 
doqbtedly be imposing and solemn. 

Foreign News.— The packet ship South America, 
'brings important foreign intelligence. England has 
now declared war against China. The preperations 
against China, are said to be formidable. The Emper- 
or of China l^s issued a decree declaring the trade be-, 
tween the two countries closed fqrever. Several Brit- 
ish vessels were also sold to the Americans, and are 
now under the flag of that nation. The Imperial Com- 
missioner Line, however, issue d an ediot peremptorily 
putting astop to the purchase of vessels from the Eng- 
lish by the Americans or others. 

Col. Crockett.— A gentleman formerly in the Texa* 
War Department, discredits the recent letter reviving 
the report that Col. Crockett is alive, and in a Mexican 
mine. Mrs. Dickinson, who was an eye witness of the 
massacre in which'he (ell, saw the Colonel struck down, 
and testified at the time the Mexicans run their swords 
through the bodies of their victims. 

Forrest played at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, 
on each of the Five open nights of last week, to large 
and intelligent audiance*. He ■ played Richlieu and 
Rolla for his benefit on Monday night. 
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(j^ Garrit Van Schiack iraa last} week tried in the 
Ulster Oyer and Terminer for the murder of Oxias 
Pettihorne, en the 3n Dec., 1838, convicted of man- 
slaughter in the 2d degree, and sentenced to the state I 
l>rison for 7 years. 

Death of Mr. Parkins.^ The eccentric and celebra- 
ted Josepth Parkins, Ex-Sberiffof London, died at 
Newark, N. J., after a brief illness. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Death or a Venerable Matron.— The last 
Princeton Whig announces the death, on the evening 
of the 8thinst,. at her residence, near that borough, of] 
Sarah Clarke, aged near 90— a respected member of the 
Society of friends. This aged person was the last sur- 
‘ vivor of those few whose privilege it was to attend upon 
%md minister to the wants of the gallant General Mercer, 
during the few days (8 or 10)of extreme anguish and 
suffering that he survived the battle of Princeton, in 
which he fell tnortally wounded, on the ever memorable 
3d of January, 1777, within a few rods of where she has 
lived more than eighty years. The house is now stan- 
ding, and in which she spent a long life ; it was pierc- 
ed with many a ball on the eventful day. 


-Messrs. De Bree & Price, .wike 
12 South Seventh street. Phi! 


Walton, a watchman, and her husband taken to the 
watchhouse. Yesterday the wife appeared, and for- 
giving John his intended summery severing of their 
marriage ties, bailed him out of prison and they left 
the office together in the most loving manner imagina- 
ble.— Express. 


Most Melancholy .-tA newly married couple, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Cisney, were drowned in Point Creek 
Ohio, on the 25th ult n by being accidentally thrown 
into the water from a wagon. They had been married 
but two days before. The husband was drowned id 
the attempt to save his young wife. They both sunk, 
clasped in each other’s arms. — N. Y. Star. 


The way to win a kiss.— The late Mr. Bush used 
to tell this story of a brother barrister. As the coach 
was about starting before breakfast, the modest limb of| 
the law approached the landlady, a pretty, quakeress 
who was seated near the fire, ana said he could not 
think of going without giving her a kiss. “Friend,” 
said she, “thee tffukl rlbt do it.” “Oh, by heavens, 1 
will !” replied the barrester.^ “Well, friend, as thou 
has sworn thee may do it! hilt thee must not make a 
practice of it.” 


. j decapitation on a Railroa^.-h young man named 
Elwood Yerkes,aged about 20, years, son of Mr. Nor- 
man Yerkes, on Sunday evenisg last, had his hqad cut 
off by being run overby two railroad cars, in Broad 
street, Philadelphia, a short distance above Market. 


A Young Rascal.- 
and liquor dealers, No. 

adelphia, having discovered a deficiency of twelve tojThe amputation was effected so completely, that the 
fifteen thousand dollars in their stock, traced the deficit part severed from from the main body was actually 
to a lad in their store, who has been in the habit of sell- ; taken upon a shovel . It is almost unecessary to state, 
ing liquor at half price to John Miller, the keeper of a that death ensued almosj instantaneously, 
porter house in Race street, below Ninth. The honest 
tavern keeper is under bail of $1000 to answer to the 


of John R. Biddle, in Byberry, Pa., Samuel Cary, Jr.f 
of Albany* to Jane Marsh, daughter of the late Henry 
Marsh, ofSadsbury, Chester county. Pa. 

Never give it up Girls. — Mr. John Ayreutiou, 
lately led to the altar* in Philadelphia, Miss Rhoda 
Grapsom, after a courtship of thirty-four’ yedrs! This • 
shows what may be done if we only stick to it. 


DIED. 

•At New York, on the 13th inst., after a short illness, 
Elizabeth Van Vechten, relict of .the late Rev. Samu- 
el Smith, of New Jersey. . 

At Monticello, Sullivan co., on the 2d inst., Mrs. 
Phebe, wife of Hon. John P. Jones, aged 55 years. 

In New Yjtfk, Ellen, widow of. Jedediah Hall,. 65. 
Ann, wife of Abram W. Gallaer, 23. Thomas R. Wal- 
ker, 33*.Mfe$ Ann Stephens 28. George P. Trullow, 
25, Mrs. Emily A. Witlock, 31. Thomas Straight, 27. 
Ann, Huxley ,5 7. Hannah Etsell, G6. Mary Gleaner), 
25. Mrs Sarah Vyse, 67. 


tavern keeper 
charge. .This was “leaking at the tap” io some 
pose. 


ptfr- 


together with considerable water. The nuts were 
sprouted, and thoroughly soaked. Mr. M’s children 
washed them, and eat as many of the nuts as ttiev chose 
for a few days; when all that had partaken of them 
were seized wkh sickness at the stomach, vomiting and 
diarrhoea. A girl about8 years old died on the second 
day of her attack. A younger boy has merely escaped 
with his life ; and all of the farhify that partook of the 
nuts have suffered more or less. The deleterious ef- 
fects are supposed to haye resulted from worms and 
insects that were in th'e rotten wood. 


Sleep Walking.— John Peck, clerk to Mr.'Jarae^ 
English, No. 256 Fulton street, on Tuesday evening 
walked off the wharf at thd font af-Vesey shreet, while 
sound asleep, was in the water 2 hours and 45 minutes 
Howard Manley, .of before he was taken out. When fouud he was hanging 

o lost a pat- 
ent lever watch, coal, boots, hat. and a minature, all 
worth $119,23. He jays at present in a precarious 
state. — New York Sun. 


A nniversary of s*. John the baptist.— T he Ma- 
sonic Fraternity of the City ofTr^y, have resolved to cele T 
brate the approachirffc Anniversary of Su John the BapdetCand 
respectfully invite the attendance of the Brethren, Companions, 
and Sir Knights in good standing at St. John's Hall, in said.city, 
on the 24th of, June next, to unite with them, in the festivities ef 
that occasion. 

It is expected that Anollo Encampment of Knight's Templar*, 
and die aopondant orders, will at that time be pubbdy constituted 
and its officers installed in due and ancient form. 

J. Hegeman, Secretary A. L. 
Wm. Perkins Sec’ry A. C. 

S. C. Leggett* Rec’r A. E, 
John S. Perry, W. M. A. L. 
Joel G. Cande, H. P. A. C. 
Thomas T. Wells, G. C. A. E. 
Troy April 18, 5840. Committee of Arrangements. 


A con pie of weeks since Mr. , 

Clarkson, near Rochester, in splitting wood, found t0 a spike at the end of the wharf, having lost 
several quarts of beech nut9 in a hollow log.. They 1 - - ■ 

were mixed with rotten wood, lefcves, fire weed &c., 


MARRIED WOMEN. 

An Act in respect to insurances for lives for the bene- 
fit of married women. [Passed April 1, 1840.‘J 

The People of the Stale of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly , do enact as follows : 

§ 1. T t shall be lawful Ibr any married woman, by 
• herself, and in her narifo, dr fb the name of apy third 
person, with his assent, as her trustee, to cause to be 
insured, tor her sole use, thfe life of her husband for 
any definite period, or for the term of his natural life 
and in case of her surviving her husband, the sum 
or net amount of the insurance becoming due and pay- 
able, by the terms of the insurance, shall be payable to 
her, tc and for her oftn use, free from the claims of the 
representatives of her husband, or of any ofhi scredit- 
ors; but 9uch exemption shall not apply where the a- 
mount of premium annually paid shall exceed three 
hundred dollars. 

§ 2. In case of the death bf the wife, before the 
decease of her husband, the dmount of the insur- 
ance may be made • payable after her death to her 
children for their use, and their guardian, if under 
•ge. 


ftyThe Salma, one of the largest class of steam 
boats on the Mississippi, a few days since struck a log 
in consequence of breaking her tiller rops, and immed- 
iately sunk. There were on board at the time 160 
persons;al! of whom were saved. Among the passengers 
werettieRavel family, who lost the whole of iheif proper 
ties and dtesses. 


Temple Encampment 
Temple R. A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge, 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge, 

Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo Encampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Mouut Moriah. 

Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 10, 
WheeUjg Kycampment 
Washiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chanter, 67, 
Utica Encampment, 8 


Opening t of the CdYtals.—' The Canal Commission 
ers have given notice 'that the Canals of this ^tate wii 
be opened for navigation on the 20tb inst. 

Cases of Poisoning. A black girl, servant in , the 
family of Geo. W. Goihes, aCokired barber of Phil 
adelphia, has*been arrested for poisoning the family of 
her employer by administering poison to them in cus- 
tard. One child, a girl three ) ears -of age, died; the 
others are recovering. The girl aimed at the life oH 
Mrs Goins, to whom she gave the poisoned custardto 
but Mrs. G. not being fond of sweet food, gave it to 
her children. 


Sumtn&rary Mode of Diio c \ — An odd genius name J 
John Rowland, on Sunday night quarrelled, with his 
wife, and, after beating her, got her down to the dock 
at the foot of Water street, where they reside and threw 
hep into the titer. The woman wa? rescued ify John 


ama usT/ 

Last evening, by the Rev. Mr. Seymour, Mr. Alex- 
ander McAlister, to Miss Mary Armstrong, all of this 
city. 

At East Galway, Saratoga co. by the Rev. Duncan 
Kennedy, Mr. Alexander N. Webb, editor and proprie- 
tor oftheVolton co. Republican, to Miss Caroline E 
Lefferts. 

At Clinton, on the 8th inst. by the Rev. Wayne Grid 
ley, Rev. J. Finney Smith, Professer of Languages it 
Hamilton College, to Miss Adelaide Gridley, daugh 
ter of O. Gridley, of Clinton. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst., by Rev. Dr. 
Sprague, Albert Conkling to Harriet M.. daughter ol 
Mr. E. Hills, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 12fh inst., by the Rev. S. R. 
Smith, Mr. Nathan Porter, of West Troy, to Miss 
Margeret Doyle, of this city. 

On the 2d inst., by Friend’s ceremony, at the house 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATYOSfe. 
EACH MONTH. 

3d. Eriffty. 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

Laluingburf 
Bethany tie a. 
Locbp^rt Nia. 
Louisville Ky 
Wheeling * 


Utica, 


Va. 


3<J A 4th Tuesday 
lit A 3d Thursday, 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

3d & 4 th Tuesday. ' 

3d Mount, y. 

1st & Sd Tuesday 
1st W edoesday. 

1st &. Sd Saturday, p. f. 
1st Mo:iday. 

31 Thursday. 

•2d Moudayer omaath. 
1st Saturday. , , 
lait Thursday. 

1st .Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered >o act a* Agents for 
he American Masonic Register. Thoy are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions. and monies on its account. 

William B »ardman, New York City. 

Tall nag* FuirchilJ, Cowackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

. James Tuft, Cocyinins. 

S. O. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, JLans.nghiirgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Pouglikeepsie. • 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. # 

Ebcncxcr Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Power*, Cowlsville. , 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M'Kain, .L^ckpirt* 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Phiio W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 


THE AMER CAN MASONiC REGISTER 

Is Published every Saturday by L, G. HOFfBUX 

Corner of South Market and Division Sts. Albany. 

Tkkhs t-To city subscribers. Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents aycar. To subscribers who receive their papers 
>y mail, Two Dollars, payable on i l»e receipt of the 4th 
dumber. No subscription received for less term than 
me \car. Back numbersut u. all times furti^shr^d. 

“ A post master may enclose money in arie f <ter‘to tho 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the ut^gj^ption of* 
third i erson, andFlUNKthe letter, if written kv hint 
self.?* 4 
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POETRY. 


NIGHT. 

BY FBOP. LONOFELLOW. 

I heard the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringe4 with light 
From the celestial walls! 

I felt her presence, by its spell ot might, • 

Stoop o’er me from above; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one 1 love. 

I heard the souptjs of sorrow and delight. 

The manifold soft chimes, 

That HU the hanpted chambers of the Night, 

Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose; 

The fonntsip of perpetual peace flows there, 

From those deep cisterns flows. 

O hob Night! from thee 1 learn to bear 
What men has borne before! 

Thou lavest thy finger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace! Peace! Oe*tes like I breathe this prayer! 
Descend with broad winged flight, J 

Thb welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair 
The best-beloved Night! ’ 


STANZAS. 

Mark the lone and withered leaf 
On that rose's bosom lying; 

Who would not wish life as brief. 

Could they be so blest in dying? 

Had that leaf less soon decayed. 

'Twould have fallen mid storm and showers* 
flow much sweeter now to fade 
, On a grave ef smiles and flowers! 

fltd I know as fair a breast,. 

With a fond heart ’neath it beating. 

Where I might beloved rest, 

While my latest breath was fleeting; 

When the hallowed moment came. 

Which so many meet with anguish, 
(should almost corse my frame, 

If to death it would not languish: 

For, oh, ’tis better for to die 
At once, when qne we find to love us, 

And to fee) our spirits fly. 

Regretted, to the world above us, 

Then be doomed to live, and see 
Cold estrangement from us sever 
flearts that once were pledged to be 
Mingled with our own for ever! 


BQYflOOfl. 

Oh,oace again; whp woqjfj not be a bojr?”— Byr*n, 

The dream of early youth, 

How beautiful they are — how full of joy — 

W'hen fancy looks like truth. 

And life shows not a taint of sin's alloy. 

When every heart appears 
The temple of high thought^kdd noble deed— * 

When our most bitter tears 
Fall o'er some melancholy page we read. 

The summer morn's fresh hours, 

Her thousand woodland songs— her glorious hues: 

Oh! life's so full of flowers, 

The difficulty then is were to choose! 

The wonderful blue sky— 

Its cloudy palaces, its gorgeous fanes— * 

The tainbosr tints which lie 
Like distant golden seas near purple plains. 

These never shine again, 

A* once they shone upon oar raptured gaze; 


The clouds which may remain, 

Paint other visions then in those sweet days! 

In hours thus pore— sublime— 

Dreams we would make realities: life seems 
Sjo changed in after-time, 

That we would wish realities were dreams! 

LITTLE CHILDREN. 

BK. MART HEWITT. 

Sporting through the forest wide, 

Placing by the water side; 

Wandering o'er the heather fells, 

Down within the woodland dells; 

All among the mountains wild; 

Dwelleth many a little child! 

In the baron’s hall of pride: 

By the poor man’s dull fireside; 

'Mid the mighty, 'mid the tpean; 

Little children may be seen! 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 

Bright and countless every where! 

In the fair isles of the mein; 

In the desert's lone domain; 

In the savage mountain glen: 

Among the tribes of swarthy men; 
WherespeVr a foot hath gone; 

Wheresoe’er the fun hath shone 
On a league of peopled ground; 

Little children may be found! 

Blessings on them! They, in me, 

Move a kindly sympathy! 

With their wishes, hopes, and feats; 

With their laughter and their tears; 

With their wonder so intense. 

And their small experience! 

Little children, net alone 
In the wide earth are ye known; 

'Mid its labours and its cares; 

'Mid its sufferings and its snares. 

Free from sorrow,. free from strife, 
ln*the world ot love and life, 

Where no sinful thing hath trod, 

In the presence of our God! 

Spotless, blameless, glorified, 

Little children, ye abide! 


THE BRIDAL. 

Did vou see the red rose on its bonny green stem, 

As it opened its lips for the dew? 

The newly-fledged birds, did ye look upon them, 

Just flutteting their wings ere they flew? 

Did you mark the young light dawning down in tht 
east, 

With clonds cold and silent above ? 

Did you bear the bells ring at the village spread feast. 
And see the young bride and her love? 

O, the rest it has bloom’d, it is withered! 'tis dead, , 
And its leaves blown away with a breath! 

O, the birds they are grown, they are strong, they are 
fled, 

And the fowler has done them to death! 

O. the light brightened forth over woodland and dell, 
Then it faded and faded away! 

O, the bells that were ringing, are tolling a knell, 

And the bride and her love — where are they? 

c. BEALE. 

CLEOPATRA'S DEATH. 

BT J. O. PERCIVAL. 

'Twas noon upon the pyramids ; the sun 
In his high zenith, looked in splendour down 
O’er Egypt's vernal valleys; not a breath 
Breathed thro, the lofty sycamores, or waved 
The labouring palms' thick folliage ; mid-day's sleep 
Was on the orange grove and silently 
The deep, broad bosom of the mighty Nile, 

That “ mother of the watera," rolled along; 
Throughout the land. 

The battl's din had ceased. 

Full many a phalanx of Egyptian yotnh 
Had fallen at Actinm, and the bloody troops 
Of Rome's insidious Emperor had quenched 


Their thirst for carnage, and had overthrown 
The towering expectations , and the hopes 
Of the amb't o is Antony, and ma Je 
The high triumvir rue the fatal day 
That brought his steps within the walls of Tarsus 

Wo for his wedded Queen when he had rent 
The cord that bound his life ; it were a stroke 
To crush Man * s towering spirit— but it fell 
On Cleopatra, like the lightning, bolt 
Upon the fcrillow-on her couch she sunk, 

Within her guarded palace ; her whole heart 
Broke forth in an ungovernable gush — 
flo fr° m ptewBuce, servants ; do not strive. 
With, counterfeited sympuhy to sooth 
Tliis heaving bosom ; ‘twere bqt mockery. 

Sorrow has built his home within mine heart ; 
Affliction there is dwelling ; I have drunk 
Deep of the Feii mental chalice ; wo 
Has stood before mo with deceitful smile, 

And accents on his tongue, which might haved luted 
A less unwary bosom. O, what now 
Is regal pomp to me?The princely robes, 

The powerful sceptres, and the blazonry 
Of every earthly c.own, are but as gold 
That gilds a baser metal: O, how man 
Is bound a slave to fortune. He who thinks 
That, life may be breathed out in pleasing dreams 
And happy moments, has ne’er seen the world 
Or studied qu inane nature. But the foe 
l< on my footsteps, and must I be bound 
By a proud tyrant in degrading chains. 

And borne from freedom? No, the. world shall see 
That Cleopatra still must die a Queen.” 

She rose upon her couch, and throwing back 
Her curling tresses, they disclosed a face 
Whose pale expression could not but divulge 
The workings of the bosOm. She had nerved 
Her feelings for the worst, and now she looked 
On death with fortitude. — 

She clasped the envnomed serpent to her bosom 
And drawing round her the imperial robe 
Of earthly majesty, again she suuk 
And breathed away her life. 


SOUR GRAPES. 

My love, thou'rt fairer than the dawn 
Of April's brightest day. 

And the beauty of thy cheek outvies 

The liveliest tints of May— 

The odoriferous perfumes. 

Which load the spicy gale,' 

To thy sweet life-inspiring breath, 

Are virtudless and stale. 

O how inchantingly aronnd 
That polished neck of thine. 

Thy artless raven tresses bright, 

In glossy ringlets twine! 

And as they wave so feelingly 
O’er fields of pnrest pearl. 

Ten thousand beauties sport around 
Each captivating curl. 

Those eeys, do turn them, dear away. 

So lavishing!}* they roll, 

Those sun eclipsing diamonds. 

They pierce my inmost soul. 

Those lips how do they sparkle forth 
The ruby’s brightest glow, 7 
And thy breast outshines in purity 
The winter's drifted snow. 

Thy voice— how divinely sweet! 

'Tis like the seraph's note. 

And fairy-like thy perfect form 
Seems o’er the air to float— 

Words can not tell, nor thoughts can dieam 
The pangs I undergo 
For thee, and wilt thou be mine 
My heavenly angel?— “No!” 

What ! zounds ! thou red haired freckled slut ! 

Thou garlic breathed old maid! 

Thou squinting, raw-boned, overgrown, ' 
Ungainly, croaking jal**: 

What ! rid of then; ye lucky stars ! 

I’m thunderstruck with joy ! 

I wouljl not marry such a chub. 

For all the wealth of Troy ! 
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For i* American Masonic Register and Literary. Com} anion 

Mr. Hoffman . — The following is in the maiu a cir- 
cumstantial narration of facts. If yon think such an arti- 
cle admissible you will insert it; If not no harm is done. 
It is designed if carried out to show the origin of preju- 
dice and in the case of Masonry how, utterly groundless 
it is. 

The writer of this article, was born in New Eoglaud 
more than sixty years ago. He was brought up and 
educated under strict, moral tnd religious discipline. — 
During his boyhood, he bead many Learned disquisit- 
ions, concerning Fret Masoriry^ as the t vise narrators 
sailed it. It was at a period, when few lodges had been 
established in this country, aid probably at that time, 
no one nearet than Boston. Much excitement, how- 
ever, existed, especially anongst those, who could 
guess they knew* exactly what the thing w.»8. 

The writer has to this day, a distinct recollection of 
the impressions made on his iipd, by those grave opin- 
ions, and the many learned conversations, which oc- 
. cured in family visits, and neighborhood intercourse. 
Whatever was the tepio of a winter evening’s discus- 
nlonm, She subject of Free Afasonky, commonly found 
a conspicuous place. Whenever, or wherever it came 
up, every person took an active part in the conversa- 
tion; everyone manifested a deepconcern, and* felt in 
duty bound, to relate aJL the stories he had heard, with 
such additions , as truth required in giving a plain state* 
ment of facts. The most ignorant and illiterate, on 
such occasions, especially, became exceedingly wise 
and knowing . They fully comprehended the whole 
mystery, and in turn, could comment on it, with all the 
apparent, self complacency, of the deep Philosopher, 
and the gravity of the sage. Some were fully pursuu- 
ded of the invisible agency of evil spirits, and Demoniac 
intercourse, and would talk of them, till children 
could see, or think they saw the lights burn, with a 
bluish cast, and occasionally conjectured they could 
smell something, which strongly resembled sulphur. 

Others would portray the deep and dark designs of 
its members, and caution the youth, to beware of them 
especially girls and woineu. Many said, they had of- 
ten times heard of some one, who had been informed 
of a man, that said his wife once looked through the 
key-bole of the door, and actually saw something black 
in the shape of a man, with the appearance of h cloven 
foot, anu a long pole in his hand, which she had no 
doubt was a pitch-fork. Some had heaid, how a cer- 
tain inquisitive lady, thefwifeof some one oflhe land- 
lord. 9 ; at the old Bull’s head, in London, once con- 
trived to conceal a black boy, in a chest, which stood 
in the lodge room, that he might look out through a 
small crack, and see what was done; and how the Ma- 
sons came together, and tried to work, hut could not. 
How they searched every part of the room, and all the 
closets, and finding no person, tried again and again, 
but could do nothing. At length, they broke open the 
chest, found the boy, turned him out of the room, af- 
ter which, all things wept on well. Such sober and 
well authenticated realities as these, wjth many other 
accounts,- involving deep mystery, and all having been 
handed down by faithful tradition, from one generation 
to another, were abundantly sufficient to settle tne 
question, in the mind of every man and woman, that 
nothing short of downright witchcraft, Ly at the very 


bottom; and it was a clear case, that old split foot , as he 
was modestly called, managed the whole concern.— 
By such relations, from the lips of Fathers, mothers. 
Uncles, aunts and neighbors, often repeated, with such 
additions , as each one happened to recollect, who 
could wonder, that the heads of ch:l Iren, [whose eers 
are always open to such stories] should be well furn- 
ished for midnight dreams, of the ino.st honid asj>ect.— 
No wonder, that strong prejudicies should be deeply 
implanted, in their credulous ibhid£ ; nnr is this a 
whit less surprising, than that wild infatuation of whiob 
every one has heard, or lead, in the scenes of the Salem 
witchcraft. Such were the eady impressions made on 
the mind of the writer. He had been taught, and for a 
time verily believed. Masonry vas but another name 
for the black Art. That som< mysterious influence 
sealed the lips of Masons, Sndrestrained all action, 
whea any concealed attempt w.emade, to discover the 
secret. That they could tell eaih other at a great dis- 
tance, and it was even said, the' could distinguish one 
another, when they met in a da)c room, without a word 
being spoken. 

The manner of making Masots too, was in those 
times, well understood. No on», it was true, had ex 
actly seen the process With his ovn eyes, hut he had 
not the least difficulty in his qind, both of < eaceiv- 
ing, and telling the precise manndr it was done. 

In the year 1801, the writer watt to the state of N. Y. 
and took a school in — — Here he soon learned, 
somewhat to bis surprise, and not a little to the grati- 
fication of a trembling curiosity, that there was a Ma- 
sonic Lodge in the place. The thrilling stories of 
boyhood, instantly placed themselves in fearful array 
before the mind, and every discrimtoating faculty, with 
eyes and ears were put in immediate requisition. An- 
ticipation threw aside her crutches, to keep pace with 
the visionary flights of a chiinoricil imagination.— 
What had been viewed at a distance, under the most 
terrible imagery, must now be met and tested. 

S. T. 

[To he continue!.] 

Fur tke America** Muonic Register. 

EULOG1UM ON MASONRY. 

Th3 increase of useful knowledge; the worship of 
one eternal Great First Cause of all things, and the 
admiration of his attributes which excited hy the con- 
templation of his works; the exercise of benevolence 
towardsa distressed brother; and the practice of every 
moral and social virtue, are among the primary ob- 
jects of our institution. We are instructed to value 
more than life the sacred obligations of Honor, Probi- 
ty, Truth, Friendship, Hospitality, and all those char- 
ities which bind man to man; and to adorn, by our pub- 
lic and private conduct, the dignity of our profes 
sion. 

It is one beautiful feature of Masonry, and one 
which is peculiat to itself, that whilst it speaks, by 
signs well understood, an universal language, it unites 
in the same bond of hrotherly affection the native ot 
Europe, of Africa, aed America; it dissolves, as into 
one mass, all religious and political prejudices, wheth- 
er of education oLof habit; and N acknowledges no other 
distinction than vice or virtue, good or evil. Indeed 
all the worst passion* of men, which the intemperate 
discussion of these otheiwise important subjects is cal- 
culated to arouse, seem to be hushed to rest iu a lodge 
of Freemasons ; and the reflecting mind contemplatee 


with delight a scene of perfect haimony unequalled in 
any other association upon earth. 

Men unacquainted with our mysteries are apt to im- 
agine we have nothing to conceal ; and will frequently 
contend that the whole of masonty consists in conviv- 
iality, aod in ceremonies at once trifling and superficial 
Onr secrecy, of itself, is a virtue ; and our ceremonies, 
as every brother well knows who has paid them the 
attention they deserve, are not only useful but necessa- 
ry. Every sign we make, every implement we use in 
nur labor, every object we view in the lodge, inculcate* 
some moral lesson, and presents to our mind’s eye 
some error to be avoided tr some duty to be performed. 
When we advert to their origin we perceive clearly 
how insensibly our mysteries would sink into disregard 
if they should cease to be mysterous, we dwell with 
pleasure upon the ideas the) convey through the senses 
to the soul, aod we learn to estimate their value on) f 
from iheir propriety and usefulness. 

It hag beeo judiciously remarked, by an able writer 
on this subject, that “the application of sensible objects 
to a figurative use is amusing hs well as instructive ; 
aed the imagination, the mnet ungovernable of all the t 
human faculties, is made subservient to the cause of 
virtue, and instrumental to moral improvement. Fer 
that, by easy and apposite symbols, we learn the differ- 
ence between physical and moral good; to jud/:o of the 
Creator by the works of his creation; and to inf ir from 
thence, that our wise Masterbuilder. who has |4anned 
and completed a habitation 30 suitable *.0 our wints, so 
convenient to our temporary residence here, has ex- 
ercised still more wisdom in cunt riving, more strength 
in supporting, and more beauty in adorning, those eter- 
nal mansions where he harf promised to receive and 
reward all faithful Masons hereafter.” 

“Thus our faith and hope are exercised by the study 
of masonry, but there is a virtue which divine authori- 
ty has pronounced gieatet than faith and hope; and to 
this excitement of virtue or chi rity are our ma ionic la- 
bors more especially directed;’* to visit thesick and the 
fatherlessin their affliction,to ct»mfort those th;tt mourn 
to weep with those that weep, ,iod to carry as it were 
into the dungeons of human misery the divine essence 
of masonry, by acting as a ministering Angel «*f conso- 
lation and of Mercy, the Representative ot Heaven. 

These are our professions in the Lodge; bu do they t 
regu’ate our conduct out of it, in our cominwcce with 

the world? In what, brethren, would Freumasonry 

excel, if it had no influence upon our general deport- 
ment? It is only by acting upon the square and living 
within the compass — hy practising tlie dutitn of mor- 
ality, and limiting our de«ires— -that we can demons- 
trate to the ignorant and the prejudiced the well foun- 
ded superiority of our pretentions. If our order be 
built upon basis of brotherly love, of temperance, ot 
prudence, and of justice, let u8 be cnretul “to walk 
worthy ot the high vocatim wherewith wc ate called.” 
Besides, 

14 Tae soul’s calm sunsh.be, mid (he heartfelt j qr, * 

arising from a conduct so regulated, how consolatory 
will be :he assurance, that when our sun of hie (which 
may have risen brilliantly from the east) shall set in the 
west— when weshall be called from labor toeverlasting 
refreshment— we have in reserve a seat at the right 
hand of the Almighty Grand Master ; and that 41 when 
the earthly house of this tabernacle shall b * dissolved, 
we have a building of God* a house not made with hands* 
eternal In the heavens,** W. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

MAGNIFICENCE OF THE MEXICAN KING. 

The accounts whiah the Spanish writers have left 
us of the magnificence that prevailed in the court of 
King Montezuma, and of the state in which he lived ic. 
bis capital, remind us forcibly of the pomp! and gran- 
deur which are generally supposed to be the accompani- 
ments of an eastern despotism. The subjects of the 
Mexican monarch entertained a most exalted idea of 
itheir sovereign and his attributes; they held his person 
in the utmost veneration, and regarded his authority as 
entitled to the most implicit obedience. “His people,” 
to use Gomara’s words, “had him in such reverence, 
that he permitted none to sit in his sight, nor yet in his 
presense to weare shoos-?; nor look him in the face, ex- 
cept very few princes. Hee changed his owne appar- 
ell foure times every day, and hee never clothed him- 
ssle againe with the garments whir h hee had once 
worse” but all 9 uch were kept in his guaidrobe for to 
"ive in prescntes to his servants and ambassadours, and 
unto valiant souldiers which had taken any enemy pri- 
soner, and that was esteemed a groat reward and a title 
of privilege. Hee bathed him in his lot-house foure 
times every day. Hee seldom went out of his chamber 
' but whin he wint to his ine.ite. Hee eate always alone 
but solemnly, and with great abundance.” 

Every person, indeed, who entered the palace, either 
to serve the king, or to confer with him on any business, 
used to pull OiTliiishoe3 and stockings at the gate. To 
appear before the sovereign in a pompous dress, would 
have been deemed disrespectful; consequently* all the 
great lords, when they w a re about to appear iu the 
presence of majesty, stripped themselves of the* rich 
dresses which they wore, or concealed their magnifi- 
cence beneath humbler c overings. From this obser 
vaqce, only the nearest relatives of the sovereign were 
exempted. Even men of consequeuce, when they 
cams from a distance, catcied the palace barefooted, in 
a plain habit; and, instej 1 of going up to the gate di- 
rectly, they advanced iu a circuitous manner. All per- 
sons on entering the hail of audience, and before ad- 
dressing ‘be king, mad 3 three bows, saying at the first 
Lord* at the second. Mj lord ; and at the third, Great 
lord . They spoke witi lowered voices, and held their 
heads inclined in a poi 1 urc of respectful attention; and 
the :mswer which thamonarch vouchsafed to return 
them, through his secretaries, was received with as 
much humility as though it had been the judgement of 
an oi*acle. 

Tile palace in which the king usually resided was a 
vast <>difice of stonoancl lime, which had twenty doors 
opening into the public squares and streets; three great 
courts, in one of whicli was a beatiful fountain; several 
halls, and more than a hundred chambers. “The walles 
were made of mason’s >vorke, and wrought of marble, 
jasper, and other black stone, with veines of red like 
unto rubies, and other 1 . tones, which glistened very faire: 
lire roofes were wrought of timber, and curiously car- 
ved; tho timber waserdar, cypresse, and pine-tree, the 
chambers were painted and hung .with cloth of cotton, 
and doth made of conies haire and feathers.” All the 
serva itu of this palace were persons of rank; and be 
sides the constant residents, there used to coma six 
hundred nobles every morning, to attend the royal plea 
sure. They passed the whole day in the ante chamber, 
conversing in a low voice, and waiting the orders of 
their sovereign; their servants remained without, and 
were no numerous us to occupy three of the small 
courts el the building. Like the rest of the royal resi 
dcncea, this palace was surrounded with 


the: moralist. 

For the American Masonic Register. 

E-ARL Y DEATH. 

The scenes of a death-bed are always solemn, ever 
impressive, and they teach us lessons whicli we never 
forget. The death of the infant, whose life has been 
but a short drawn breath, awakens feelings in our minds 
which cling to us for weeas, and which haunt us amid 
the bustles and cares of life. It is a strange sad spec- 
tacle, the separation of soul and body united for 30 
short a time. We ask, “ why were they brought to- 
gether, so soon to be sundered// Why, breathed the 
withering blast of the Destroyer upon a bud so young 
and tender?’- Why oh death, pass by the countless 
thousands whose tottering limbs and silv’rv locks be- 
speak them ripe for the grave, «nd fix thy dart in the 
bosom of the innocent guileless infant,— the sweet 
flower, just opening its beautiful leaves to the bright 
sun of life, — whose sinless prattlings of things it sees 
but does not coinprekend, just begin to delight the ears 
of the fond mother and call off the heart of the fa- 
ther from busiuess, cares and trials, to lister^ awhile and 
be glad. 

Such are the questions which arise in our minds as 
we gaze upon the lit le heap of dust, and which some- 
times lead us to conclude that it is something wrong, — 
that it is inconsistent, and we are disposed to arraign I 
the mot ives of God— of Him who gave the infant life, native, unaffected man cer which she retained through 
and who had a right when he saw fit to take it again. | life, ‘ I dare not, sir, far my life! 1 would rather read 
But it is wrong to cill in question His reasons. “ His 1 it to all England. Suppose, sir, you did me thehooor 
ways are not as our ways, — they are past find- 1 of rending it to me? 

ingout.” ’Tis enorgh for uMo know, that in “ do-| There was something so unassuming and child-like 
ing that which seeireth to Him good.” lie has done in the way she made tlis daring request, that ike mao- 
that which is right. J ager entered into the tddity of the matter, and read 

But why should ve complain ? There is much to nearly the whole play to his delighted young auditor. - 
console us in the inant’s death, much to be learnt.— She 'became so indtntifiea with the dramay that sh© 
The infant spirit isiallcd away from the world uncon- ! forgot all dread oftheauthor, and, oo Viis request, she 
taminated by the giilt and the sin with which it is’ read the scenes of L*dia and her aunt with so much 
filled to overflowing and before its trials and heart- 1 spirit, that Mr. Sheridan * applauded* repeatedly, told 
crushing cares ha e embittered the enjoyment, and [ her she could piny either character, and gave W an 
broken the charm /f its existence. It goes up to its 
eternal home pure and spotless, appears before its 
Maker unstained and unpolluted. Then why com- 
plain? There is much to be learnt in the death of an 
infant. Oh whaf a proof it is of the uncertainty of life ! 

What a warningto theycuth of a score, to the middle- 
aged, and the grsy-haired ! *Tis a voice crying unto 
us — “ Trust not the morrow it may never come ! Pre- 
pare to die ! * Re ye also ready.’” Happy is he who 

listens ; thrice happy he who obeys, and when the 
summons arrives, is ready and waiting to go. 

J. S. S. 


cost ye a sight of money. “B*it look here, sir,” said 
she, producing her purse, “I have a shilling . to pay 
you.” The good tempered old Jehu, wondering at 
her simplicity, said, ah! Miss, I oan only set you down 
a quarter of the way home for that money; but get in. 
and we’ll see about it. To her infinite uelight, she 
•was established in a jingling old carriage, whence she 
^lanced-at the bright shops as it hurried past, until the 
driver stopped, and announced that he had exceeded 
the shilling fare . Wlut was she to do? fatigued, with- 
out mouey, and, (worst ol allj not having ns yet' seen' 
enough of beautiful London, she inquired, with tears 
in her eyes* would not dear old Mr. Coachman put her 
V>n just another street? Having ascertained that she 
was but just arrived in London, the kind-heartetftman. 
shaking up his multitudinous capes, said, well, fbeu 
sit still, and don’t cry, my dear; bless your pretty face; 
I’ve got daughters myslef, and I’d rather drive you*half 
over Lunnun tlrttn leave ’e to find, your way alone ! 
And he actually drove her the entire distance to her 
own home, saying as he let her out, “This is a bad job. 
but I must take it out of an another fare. No** don’t 
you go out byy’rsef never no no more irt.L tin- 
nun, ’cause you won’t find ifiany such fools as me. 

Her Ikaugral Lecture before Sberdav 

As a specimen of hei declamation, he reqnested her 
to read the scenes of Lydia Languish and Mrs, Mat - 
aprop aloud, from his own play of the Rivals. 

She felt greatly frigatened, and answered, with the 


MICELLANY. 

ANECDOTES OF THE DRAMMA. 

THF. DUTCHESS OF ST. ALBANS. 

The following anecdotes of Miss Hariot Mellon the 
actress, afterwards the Dutchess of St Albans, are quo- 
ted from her memoirs, by Mrs. CornweH Baton Wil- 
son. Somc*of out readers may be reminded that she 
began her professional career very humbly, both in fame 
and fortune' [National Gazette] 

[Here is an instance of her genuine country slmplrc- 
.^i- ; ‘ty, w h’ ,c h occured during her temporary stay in 
excellent ! Strand when sjie first came to London.] 

faire gardens of medicinall herbes, sweete flowers andj On the second day of her arrival, Hariot, enchan- 
trees of delectable savour.” MontezumaBid not per-'t e j w jth the ;ittle ‘snatch’ of the London sigbts'she 
m it his grounds to be used for the growing of “pot-ner- j bad on the preceeding day, in spite of her inothet’s 
bes, or things to be sold,” saying that “it d;d not apper- : strict injuction, resolved to venture out and walk on 
taine to kings to have things of profit among their de- 1 \ u a straight line for a short distance, when she would 
lights a ud pleasure;” such traffic, he desired to leave to : return. 

mercha nis. | She set towards the city, and walked on, till she ar- 

rived at a large place with pillars, and having statues 
of kings and queens (which she afterwards discovered 
was the Royal Exchange) and there she began to feel 
very weary, but no sooner did she experience fatigue, 
than a kind old gentleman, with a bunch of bay in his 
hand, inquired, did she want a coach? This was the 
very thing she required; so she told the coachman he 
was to dnve her ail over London, and then bring her 
home, ‘La* love ye, Miss said the man, that would 


SHAKING HANDS. 

A wri ter discoursing on the philosophy of shaking 
h^ads, 9 . tys : “The ladies may' rest assured of this, that 
a geatlei nan who will not squeeze their hand when he 
gets hold ' of it, does not deserve to have a hand in his 
Possessic mi and,tha he has a heart seven hundred and 
ninety uii m times smaller than a grain of mustard 
•eed.” 


engagement. 

The high disdain of Bias. Siddoks. 

M rs. SIddons at that time, had produced her grand 
study of Jane Shore, At Liverpool, this chef d'auvre 
wasanounced, and the house vas full to excess, but the 
wretches in the gallery, seeing the principal merchants 
with their families present, thought this a delightful 
opportunity of indulging their wit respecting the soldei - 
ing. Ascordingly, they formed two lines one on each 
side of the gallery, and kept up a cross-dialogue of Im- 
pertinence, about chasing guns with brown 1 sugar ami 
cocanuts, and small arms with cinnamon powder undu 
nutmegs, from the commencement of ike play until its 
very end. 

Miss Mellon was in an agony, but Mrs. Siddons, 
calm though deadly pale, merely said to her, with a 
slight tremor in her voice, that she would go through 
the lime requisite for the scenes, but would not utter 
them. She Went on to the stage, said aloud, ‘It is use- 
less to act,’ crossed her arms, and merely murmured 
the speeches; all enjoyment wa9 toally lost through an 
unmanageable gallery, while the queen of the Drama 
went through the entire character Jane Shore “in dumb 
shoiv” on the first night it was attempted there. 

A CuiVALRIC SAILOR SCENE TOLD BT HERSELF. 

‘When 1 was a poor girl, working veiw hard for my 
thirty shillings a week, l went down to Liverpool du- 
ring the holidays, where I was always kindly received. 
I was to perform in a new'piece, something like those 
pretty Httle affecting dramas they get up now at the 
minor theatres; and in my character I represented a 
poor, friendless, orphan girl reduced to the most wretch- 
ed poverty. A heartless tradesman persecutes the 
sad heroine for a heavy debt, and insists on putting*iier 
in prison, unless some one will be bail for her. The 
girl replies, ‘Then I have no hope — I have not a frifcod 
in the world.’ ‘What! will no one be bail for you to save 
you from prison?* asks the stern creditor. ‘I have told 
you 1 have not a friend on earth,’ was my reply. But 
ju9t as I was uttering the words, I saw a sailor id *the 
upper gallery, springing over the railing, letting -him- 
self down from one tier to another, until he bounded 
clear over the orchestra and foot-lights, and placed him- 
self beside me in a moment. 
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•Vet vou shall have otic fiwnd. at last, my poor 
you^rwoman,' *aid he.witl. the pre-ire*, 

L h ;m;rir isrr-; <~ » 

<2ESS3SlKp«^*- 

Ss-*; xx zsrzi 

^j£s - »^.5a=wsa5 

bank notes.* __ . 

Sodden death ok poor kalmbr th* actor. 

Palmerhad been laboring uider great mental d«- 
tresa, arising from pecuniary difficulties. Mr. Aikin, 

the manager, prevailed on him to perform the Stran 

*„ ^ t hei2th of July; and tie representation was so 
fine’, that by general desire, he was induced to repeat 
it. ’Whilst rehearsing on the morning of performance, 
he received an express relating the sudden death of his 
The nlav, of course, wasdeferred, for the wretch- 
edtahTr wre carried almost .useless from the theatre. 
After some days, he was urged to reappear, and the 
broken spirited man made bat little resistance. 

He arrived at the theatre tolerable calm in »he even- 
ing but was silent, whilst reject for his misfortunes 
threw a solemnity over the generally gay preen room 
He went through the play almoet mecanmMly until the 
fourth act, when the Stronger has to refer to his chd- 
dren. He was dreadfully ag.«ed; vtoe udmea foe 
ling too deeply even to encourage him; finally, in ut- 
tenng the well known words ,— 1 'There w another and a 
belter world'.' he expired-a owe. if everthere wasone; 
of a broken heart. The theatre was closed for some 

^On'theTay'^f his barial, prayers being read his body 
was committed to a giave. seven feet deep dug in a 
' rack. The coffin was of oakoovered with blackcloth, 
and on the plate was simply inscribed. Mr. John Pal- 
mer, aged 53.’ A stone was to be placed at the head 
of the giave, with the very words he had spoken in the 
character of the Stranger : 

‘TWe is toother and a better world.’ 


This Grave of L- E. L.— The following extract, 
-tromvthe journal of Copt. Hcrspath, published ik tlie 
liondon hail way Magazine, will prm e interesting to 
many of our fair readers, who have been charmed with 
ihc poetry of Miss Landon: 


May It/. Arrived at the castle, and was conducted 
by st soldier to the apartment ofCuptain Maclean, the 
Governor. I delivered the newspaper sent by Messrs. 
Kings, and his E xcellency appeared vciy tnnch affec- 
ted on seeing the line, it contained, written on the death 
of Mrs. Maclean. Having heard that the remains of 
Mrs. Maclean where interred in the castle-yard, 1 gave 
a soldier a trifle to show me the spot. She is buried 
in that part of the courtyard facing the sea.close to the 
ramparts; no stone marks her grave, and were it not 
for the few recently placed bricks, it would be difficult 
to find the spot. It is not even raised above the level 
of the yard. I thought, while contemplating the nar- 
row space she now occupies, of htrowa words: 

“The beautiful! end do t hev die 
In you bright world a b li«rt ? * 

It will be something to say in England, “I have visited 
tjie grave of ‘L. E. L.* on the coast of Africa.’*' 

THE GATHERER 


A Streamer .— There is a young lady of “sweet six- 
teen” down the Seneca river, who cuts her two cords 
of wood per day. when not too much engaged in 
household affairs. ' -Brins at school the other day, she 
settled some difference between herself and the school- 
mr.s er I y trundling him h*nd foremost out of the 
hoes *, ai.d closing the door upon him. Whataglqri- 
o is remedy for the “hrrd t m s M such a “companion in 
aims’* would be ! — Guio Journal. 


Hie oldest “ Old Hickory. 91 — The ship General Jack 
sou, which cleared at Savannah on the 9th inst. for 
Liverpool, as we learn from the Georgian, can be trac- 
ed back to 1765, making her seventy-five years old.— 
She was originally a Portuguese ship, built in the 
East Indies, of Teak wood; taken by the English, and 
captured last war by the True blooded Yankee, a pri- 
vate armed schooner, belonging to Rhode Island, own- 
ed by J. D’Wolf, Esq. She still belongs to hia sons. 
Mora wonderful stiH, her bottom plank was never caul 
ked. 


Rugal Simplicity.— A. young cockney lady, whose 
ideas of a country life were formed from reading 
Thompson's Seasons , received sin invitation to spend 
a few weeks with her aunt, aboit fifty miles from Lon- 
don: and was extremely disappointed’ at the total ab- 
I sence of that Arcadian simplicity which she had pic- 
tured to herself in a country life. One day, however, 
she considered herself fortunate, by encountering a 
| shepherd returning from the fieldi, with crook in hand* 
“Youth,** said she, “why have you your pipe with 
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PHARAOH AND NAPOLEON. you?’* “Bekase, rae’am,” answered he, “I han’t got 

no backee.” 


The miraculous cleaving of the Sea, its walls of wa- 
ters on either hand of the dry passage like ramparts ; 
and their ruinous junction, after the chosen people 
had passed through, afford a picture of sublimity un- 
equalled on the canvass that heaves with the grandest 
scenes of time. The site of thisevent has been point- 
ed out from the day of its occurence to the present, and 
in Napoleon’s expedition to the Nile in that early pe- 
riod of his military career, as Lockheart relates, it was 
near being the scene of another catastrophe that might 
have had an important influence on the destines of 
the world. Towards evening, Napoleon and his suite 
rode into the shallow waters of the Red Sea at the re- 
puted spot of Pharaoh’s overthrow desirous of ascer- 
taining to what extent they were fordable to their hor- 
ses. Darkness was gathering, when suddenly the tides 
there exceedingly rapid were upon them and the hors- 
es found themselves beyond their depth. The point of 
compass was lost, the shore was not visible, and a 
council ot war was instantly called to decide on meas- 
ures for escape. Napoleon, by one of those decisions 
of mind so frequently useful to him in the future em- 
ergencies of his eventful life, ordered a circle to be 
formed, and each horseman to ride from it as a tadius 
from a centre, stopping when the depth of water pre- 
vented further progress. The nett movement was for 
all to follow the horseman that rode on the farthest, 
showing the longest path of shoal water— and this was 
Napoleon’s path Irom the gravd of one of the Pha- 
raoh's 

DTsraelt says that ‘when a man has been twice re- 
jected by a female, his feelings are somewhat strange.’ 
Very likely. ‘We have known some who where only 
rejected once, and they felt mighty queer about it.— 
if. Y. Mercury* 


A Novel Affair.— A few days siace a gentleman rid 
ing in the west part of town. reined his horse up to a 
boy who was standing in front of a house, and offered 
him a pocket-book. The boy, not understanding the 
design of the stranger, and taken by surprise, refused 
to accept it; when the stranger threw it into the street 
by the boy and rode off. The pocket-book was taken 
into the honse opened, and was found to contain two 
hundred and three dollars in bills oftlie Hartford-bank., 
There was also 3 slip of paper attached to the roll of] 
money, on which was written with a pencil, “ Give this 

money to Miss ■— .” The name was that 

of a young lady who has been for some years partially 
deranged, and who has lived independent circumstan- 
ces.— Hartford Rev. 


S IL k.— T he mannfreture of silk was introduced in- 
to Sicily about the year lL30,by Roger, king, of that is- 
land. The workmeo were a part of the booty taken by 
him in the wars of the Holy Land. In France, the 
first manufactory was established at Tours, in 1470, by 
Louis XL The workmen employed there were brought 
from Venice, and other cities of Italy, The first pair 
of silk stockings worn by a monarch of France, were 
worn by Henry II., at the marriage of his sister. The 
number of looms now employed in France is 84,000. 
They employ 160,260 weavers, at an ponual expense of] 
70,926,670 francs, or about 800 francs to each weaver. 
The manufactories of Lyons employ 40,000 workmen. 
The value of the raw material consumed in the king- 
dom is 139,623,300 francs; and the value of the manu- 
factured article is 21 1,550,000 francs, of which 138,- 
550,090 are exported, and the remainder, 73,000,000 
francs, consumed in France. 


A Wonderful Clock , — A clock maker in Vienna, 
whose name is Mathias Ratzenhofer, has constructed a 
clock of which the following description is given: 

Its dial plate, which is fourteen inches in diameter, 
has in the centre the dial for Vienna, and around and 
radiating from it seventy-two cities of different parts of 
the world, each with its own dial and The name of the 
place. It shows the difference of mean time between 
Vienna and the seventy-two other towns, and is set in 
motion by a four pound weight only; all the other 
clocks, however, are put in motion from the centre of 
the Vienna clock, so that if the work stand still, noth- 
ing more is necessaiy than to set the Vienna clock to 
make all the other clocks indicate the true time. 

Mixing in.— Rail toads abolish all distinctions in 
| travelling, and consequently must be unpopular among 
the aristocracy abroad, who, of course, must resort to 
this mode of conveyance so long as it continues in vo- 
gue. A late foreign Periodical says that within the 
last year, a Countess and her daughter, the fairest of 
May Fair, two hand-cuffed convicts, a constable and 
three servants of different cap* /.ns, were the contents 
| of one carriage on the Blrmington railroad! 

Ritu tragedy AT ’BeLLVIEW— KIKE FERSOVS KlttlD.— 

Bellview, in Iowa, about twelve miles below this 
place, on the Mississippi river, was the scene of a most 
distressing tragedy, on Wednesday last, as we learn 
from those who hare seen gentlemen who were on the 
spot. 

It appears that a mafi # ho was known as Squire 
Brown, but whose real name is believed to be Dean, 
kept a grocery and hoteKat Belview, which was boted 
as a place of resort for all the counterfeiters, horse 
theives and robbers of every other description infesting 
the neighborhood. Latterly, many robberies have 
bean committed in the vicinity, and suspicion immedi- 
ately rested on Brown and his gang. A states warrant 
was placed in the hands of Sheriff Warren, for his ar- 
rest, but Brown refused to obey the summons. Brown 
was then told that if he would leave the place he should 
not be molested— this he positively refused to do, and 
even threatened the lives *ol those who should interfere 
with him. On Wednesday the sheriff summoned the 
people to his aid, and ao attefnpt was made to take 
Brown, who retreated to his house. A large number 
of persons (many armed with rifles) soon Collected be- 
fore his door, who were determined to assist the sheriff 
in the execution of his duty. 

While io front of the house, and before dny attack 
was made, Brown and his party fired their rifles into 
the crowd, and four persons were killed on the spot. A 
rush for the house was then mnde,when he and a|frieod 
made their appearance, armed, and Brown on the in- 
stant received in the head three or four rifle balls 
which laid him dead. His comrade was also shot down 
by his side. Three others were mortally wounded at 
* the same time, two ef whom are since dead. Manjrof 
Ithe gang made their escape, but the citizens succeeded 
in arresting five or six more, who are now in confine- 
ment. So exasperated are the citizens of Bellview, by 
the wilful murder of four of their number that theygde- 
clare it their intention to give the prisoners an hn med- 
ia te trial and hang them to day . 

We have heard another version of the Affair, which 
states that only one of the citizens was killed, and three 
of the robber’s gang. 

The above sketch 'may not be precisely accurate, 
but the main facts of the case may be relied on as be- 
ing correctly stated. Beliview has been noted fer some 
time past as a dangerous neighborhood. We have 
heard our friends often remark that they would not 
consider their lives safe, at ary time, at Brown’s hotel, 
that Bellview was decidedly a perilous place for a stran- 
ger. We therefore rejoice that the gang of villains 
has been broken up, and that their leader and protec- 
tor has met his deserts.— From the Iowa News. 
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POPULAR TALES. 

HAMMERTON, 

a tale. 

BY THE OLD SAILOR, AUTHOR OF “ TOUCH TARNS,” 

&C. 

Few families could boast of a prouder ancestry than 
the Hammertons of the county of C— — ; but the un- 
restrained hospitality, as well as unbounded geneiosity 
that had marked their character, had impoverished 
jheir means, so that when young Augustus, at the age 
of seventeen, became the sole representative on the 
death of his father, he found the estates mortgaged 
to Dearly their full worth ; and he was enabled to do 
little more than, by the sale of personals, to raise, a 
sufficient sum to put chase a first commission in the 
army, and to leave an amount in the hands ofhis a ageot 
to raise him a second step, should an opportunity occur 
to bay his promotion. But he required no superflui- 
ties; his regiment was in the revolted colonies in North 
America, under General Burgoyne. and iu three weeks 
front his first mounting the scarlet, he was careering 
across the ocean for New York ; where, immediately 
on his arrival, be proceeded upthe Hudson to join and 
found his corps encamped nearly opposite to Saratoga. 
Nature had been extremely bountiful to the young 
man ; his stature and appearance were majefetic ; his 
manners amiable and engaging ; his features remark- 
ably handsome ; but there was at times a wild and 
reckless impetuosity in his temper, which forced him 
into extremes of passion that subsequently caused him 
many hours of uneasiness antffeorrow. 

’Only two days elapsed after his joining, apd the dis- 
astrous affair at Bennington, took place, in which 
Augustus was hotly engaged, and, solely by h‘re great 
strength and activity, escaped the fate of his less for- 
tunate companions, who were either cut to pieces, ot 
taken prisoners; in fact, from the successes which at 
first attended the royal forces, it became too customaiy 
to treat the rebellious troops with contempt and indi£ 
forence'; and, notwithstanding the several humiliating 
lessons which the former were compelled to learn they 
did not grow much wiser from experience. And, here 
it is highly worthy of remark, that British blood was 
opposed to consanguinity. The indomitable spirit of 
those who- first trod the bleak New-Englknd shore, 
was bequeathed to their descendants, who fought for 
their wives, their children, and their home— -every man 
in such a cause was a soldier; and although Burgoyne 
was considered brave, yethis fondness for Indian war- 
fare strongly embittered the feelings of the Americans 
against him, whilst his pompous proclamations ren- 
pered him an object of ridicule. The success of the 
militia and countrymen at Bennington, though rather 
heavy to the British as to loss in numbers, was yet 
fnore serious in its consequences, through the con- 
fidence with which it inspired the enemy. A few hun- 
dred undisciplined troops with rusty firelocks, scarcely 
a bayonet amongst them, and no artillery, had defeated 
two detachments from the army composed of' veterans 
inured to service, well equipped, and having fourbrass 
field-pieces, which fell into the hands of the continent- 
als, together with a thousand muskets, nearly the same 
number ofswords, and four baggage-waggons. Before 
this victory, the irregulars were dispirited and alarmed, 
but now, elated with their triumph, they flocked to 
swell the ranks of the American lioe, and gave addi- 
tional stimulus to that energy which soon afterwards 
set their country free. 

It is no part of my intention to enter upon a detai led 
history of transactions connected with the insurmount* 
able obstacles and disasters that Constantly opposed 
and beset Burgoyne, from the period of his meeting 
with the check at Bennington, at the time of his sur- 
render ; suffice it to say, that in the many sanguinary 
congests that took place, as well as the arduous and ha- 
rassing duties on the banks of the Hudson, Augustus 
Hammerton established his reputation for bravery, dis- 
cipline, and good conduct ; but even his short experi- 
ence showed hjm that several who commanded were 
totally inadequate to fulfil the onerous obligations of 
their office ; tney held the enemy tpo cheap, till adver- 
sity taught them the necessity of respecting the valor 
oftho3efoes whom they had looked upon with disdain. 
Wisdom with them was dearly purchased by the loss 


of four thousand men ( many of whom were the finest 
in the British service), a beautiful train of horse artil- 
lery, amounting to forty pieces, and all the arms and 
baggage of the troops ; in short, the army which had 
excited the highest expectations in England, and which 
at first spread havoc and dismay throughout the United 
States, was defeated, forced to sunender, the men and 
officers plundered and ill-used, and ultimately sent back 
with shame in their hearts. 

In the battles that had been fought, the skill of the 
American riflemen had caused great slaughter amongst 
the British officers, so that Hammerton, at the time of 
capitulation, had charge of a company, to the command 
of which he was eventually confirmed. By the con- 
vention of Saratoga, the royal troops were to em- 
bark at Boston, but it was evidently the design of Con- 
gress to keep five thousand men from active service, 
for they delayed the embarkation of Burgoyne and his 
people as long as they possibly could, making use of 
pretects and subterfuges that were both friyolons and 
vexations, to justify their proceedings ; and at last,Con- 
traiy to the stipulations agreed upon at the surrender, 
the men were harassingly detained in Massachusetts, 
then marched to the back settlements of Virginia, and 
scarcely any of them obtained their release except by 
exchange. 

This campaign produced an effect upon Captain 
Hammerton that governed his future life ; the priva- 
tions he had Undergone, the Ungenerous treatment he 
had experienced whilst a captive, the incompetency of 
many who were placed above him, the want of sub- 
ordination amongst the troops which led to the most 
calamitous results, together with other circumstances, 
rendered him harsh and severe as a disciplinarian, 
when, after his exchange, he once more assumed a 
command ; he had witnessed the evil and frequently 
fatal effects of a want of proper control over the soldiers, 
and, verging upon the opposite extreme, he became 
rigid in his exactions; aia severe in his punishments. 
These peculiarities, added to the impetuosity of tem- 
per which has already been alluded to, strongly marked 
his future life, and proved* the source of all the misfor- 
tunes by which that life was clouded. But we must 
not anticipate. 

Shortly after his rejoining the army, Hammerton 
was promoted to the rank of major, and placed upon 
the staff of the commander-in-chief ; but this not suit- 
ing his desire for more stirring occupation he wa9sent 
in charge of a detachment to lay waste the villages in 
South Carolina. But Major Hammerton was not ex- 
actly the man to carry the havoc and devastation of 
warfare among the helpless and the innocent ; whilst 
the atrocities practised by the Iudians disgusted him 
beyond measure; and when, after the battle of Cam- 
den, Earl Cornwallis issued the proclamation con- 
signing all who had taken part in the outbreak to 
imprisonment, confiscation of property, or death, the 
generous feelings of his nature revolted against a de- 
cree that afforded to cruelty, malice, and ruffianism, 
a full opportunity of indulging unrestrained barbarity ; 
indeed, notwithstanding his rigid notions of obedi- 
ence to command, the feelings of the mao almost over- 
powered the mechanism of the soldier, and he was on 
the point of retiring io disgust, when a circumstance 
occurred that changed the tenor of his life. Incon- 
stant occupation amid the rough usages of a barbarous 
war, that covered the country with blood and desola 
tioo, rancour and grief, Hammerton had but little 
time for that social intercourse with the world which 
softens the asperity of human nature, and binds, by 
ties of endearing intercourse, Wie compact which 
constitutes man the protector of the weaker sex. — 
He had never experienced those emotions which cause 
the heart-strings to vibrate; his attachments had 
ever been devoted to his profession. Parents, bro- 
thers, staters, he bad none ; and the few relatives who 
ha d honoured him with notice previous to bis depart- 
ure from Et gland, had done so in a cold and formal 
manner by no means accordant with hiswarmth of 
temperament ; he was alone, but not desolate ; the path 
to fame and rank was open before him, and he resolved 
to earn, if he did not gain, both. But still there 
were seasons when his milder affections Icvnged lor 
something gentle to cling to — something more than 
merely the slight friendships of the world to attach him 
to existence. 

He was in his twenty-second, year, when, in the 
neighborhood of Ninety-Six, v a district of the upper 


country of South Carolina; he encountered a party* of 
Indians, who, in carrying out the orders of the com- 
mandant according to the proclamation of Earl Corn- 
wallis, had attacked and destroyed the estate of a family 
supposed to be favorable to royalty (for on suchocca- 2 
sions proof was not necessary), and were now carrying 
off their prisoners, consisting of an aged 2nd grey- 
haired irfan, of truly patriarchal appearance, and hi# 
two grand-daughters— the one, three and twenty, ma- 
jestic and ptoud amidst the terrors that surrounded' 
them, the other between eighteen and nineteen, shrink- 
ing with alarm from the touch of the Indians, and 
with we'eping eyes, clinging to her elder sister for sup- 
port. Both were beautiful, though widely different 
in the chrracter of their beauty. The object of the 
Indians was ransom ; and here the authority of Major 
Hammerton was of no avail. The savages bad but 
followed the strict letter of the proclamation, and that 
too, even with mercy, for Mr. Campbell had beerf 
guilty of concealing his Only son, the surviving pat- 
tern of the two females, from the vengeance of hb 
foes r the unhappy mao having obtained a British pro- 
tection as a loyalist, and served in the royal army, 
but subsequently, commanded a troop of cavalry io 
the service of the United States. This, by the decree 
of Cornwallis, which said, “Every militiaman who ha* 
borne arms with us, and afterwards joined the enemy, 
shall be immediately hanged,” consigned him to a dis- 
graceful death. 

A lovely spot was the rustic cottage and grounds of 
Mr. Campbell sen’r. whose advanced age rendered him' 
incapable of taking any part in thie sanguinary struggle: 
that was going on, but his doors were never closed 
against the sick or wounded of either side, who were 
carefplly attended and ntrsed so a9 to excite tbe ^la- 
titude of all; he was highly esteemed, his property 
respected, and his family beloved. What circumstan- 
ces induced hi9 son to quit the royal army for the cofiti 
nental, has never full appeared; nor is his conduct to' 
be defended, as he mu 9 t have well known that he com- 
promised the safety of his father and of his daughters. 
Capt. Campbell was defeated in a skirmish, and, un- 
able to re-collect hi9 scattered men, he fled from the 
field, and was hotly pursued by the enemy who colild 
not overtake him. TUe Indian allies, however, had 
always cast a longing eye upon the valuables in the 
cottage, but more esp^ially on the ladies ; and having 
tracked the captain to the residence of his aged parent 
they at once entered the building and demanded the 
prisoner. Trusting to the Secrecy of a particular spot, 
the ladies had concealed their father, and consequent- 
ly, his presence at the cottage was denied ; but a youfog 
negro, in expectation of rew*ard, betrayed the place of 
his concealment. He was dragged forth, and though 
beatfty and age pleaded for his life, yet they pleaded iir 
vain. Only time was allowed him to embrace his chil- 
dren* and bid farewell to his heart-broken father, for 
in less than ten minutes from the period of his dis- 
covery, his body was heaving with convubive death 
throes as it hung suspended from the branch of a fa- 
vorite tree, round the trunk of which lib children had 
been accustomed ts play iU earlier years. Butlndiao 
cupidity and cruelty was yet unsatiated : the valuables 
were rerfroved— the cottage burned to the gpund — ' 
the plantation laid waste, and that which had been a 
smiling paradise, was in a few hours a scene of ruin 
and devastation. All w*uld have probably shared the' 
same fate (for by the decree all were equally culpable), 
but the avarice of the savages induced them to spare 
the females, under theconricloh that their redemption 
would be purchased by some one. 

Such was the position of affairs when Major Ham- 
merton encountered, them, and, for the first time in his 
life, love made an impression on his heart. The weep- 
ing Elizabeth clung to hitf knees, and With beseeebiog 
looks, as well as earnest entreaties, implored jhim to 
save them from their implacable and crtiel foes. Never 
did the bloody ruthlessn&s of w&rappear more hateful 
to Hamrrtenon then at that roomed!; 4 but he knew the 
wily character of the harbarians he had to dehl with, 
an;! therefore he endeavoured to restrain the impetu- 
osity of bis temper, till thrown off his guard by the im- 
passioned appeals of the beautiful girl, who fancied that 
the major's coolness proceeded from indifference as to 
their fate, he demanded their release. Also! he wax 
in a moment sensible of the illegality of his request, as 
well as the impossibility of enforcing it; for except a‘ 
coiporal and an orderly,!* was uottttended, whilst the 
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kadians mustered thirty men. The tribe belonged to J 
the most murderous in that part of the woHd, and the 
Viief instantly became sensible of his advantage. 

“My dear brother does not speak with the tongue of | 
wisdom,* 1 said he calmly; “the father of his people has 
decreed death for treason — is it not so?** 

By “the father of his people,** Ildmmerton well un- 
derstood that Cornwallis wjs meant; and although 
distressed beyond measure at the convection, yet the 
tact was undeniable, that they were at the met*cy of their 
captois. The pi ice they weie in was far distant from 
rtny of the posts; it'was a pfeoe of scenery rich in wild 
fti .uriauts. There was the tingled fujiage, with its 
man} shades of green, enveloping the d ark-Skinned 
warriers in their paint, who surrounded the prisotiers, 
together with the major and kis men, whose scarlet 
dresses, mingling with the drapery of the ladies, gave 
a vivid effect to the picture. The chief stood in the 
centre w th his battle axe poissd upon his arm, aod 
proposed to release his captives for a r insom. 

“Name the amount,” exclain?d Hammerton, with 
eagerness, white the full blue eyes of Elizabeth beamed 
upon him through her tears wih gratitude. 

The chief enumerated his services, the scalps he had 
taken, the wounds h 2 had received, enhanced the beau- 
ty and qualifications of his prisoners, exrollel the gen- 
erosity of the British, a id thei concluded by deman- 
ding an enormous sum for the release of the ladies 
and their father. Hammertan felt an incliaatim to 
promi .e the^ amount, however extravagant, but his 
principles of honor and honesty revolted at the thought 
tof deception ; besides, he had those to deal with whom 
St wai very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to de- 
ceive. The Indians were able and willing auxiliaries 
against the continentals, and k was danger ms to depart 
jfrom a strict line of integrity in de aling with Jiem. — 
Still, Hammerton felt ihe rarsora demanded was far 
tfcypnd his immediate means: and, therefore, after a 
plansable harangue, in which pe depreciated the value 
of the captives, he finished with offering something 
more than half the sum deminded. The chief b^tray- 
fed no emotion ; there was no{ ihe slightest sympora of 
anger or resentment ; not a muscle of his countenance 
Changed; but raising his tonwhayrk, he cleft the skull 
of the elder of the sisters, whu fell dead at his feet.— 
The spectacle which followed po pen can describe; the 
hged grandfather sunk prostration the body of his 
son’s child; the kneeling sister clasped her hands 
in speechless horror, and gazed with stupified amaze- 
ment on the deed, Hammerton’s sword was instantly 
but, but a dozen bows were bent, and The arrows drawn 
to the head, against his breas:. The corpora^and the 
brderiy held him back, and prevented him from rush- 
ing on certain destruction, while the chief, with folded 
arms remained unmoved at the sight of the bleeding 
victim before him. At length. 

“My brother is a chief,** said he, pointing to the 
major's uniform ; “his captives are his own, aod the 
Huron does not interfere ; why thei should my bro- 
ther be angry with his friend for making the ransom 
less.” 

The truth instantly flashed ipbnr Hammerton’s 
mind ; in lessening the amount proposed he had un- 
willingly consigned the noble-min4ediVfatilda todeath, 
tor the savage, attful in his bargaip, would not redace 
the terms for the three, but by patting one of them 
aside, he at once entered upon thq major's offer, which 
he agreed to accept, and which thp officer now unhesi- 
tatingly pledged his word should be forthcoming. The 
usual preliminaries being arranged, the Indians re- 
signed possession; but on raising the venerabls man. 
it was* discovered that his spirit had passed away, and 
he was spared the infliction of further agony. The 
bodies of the dead were conveyed to the nearest post, 
where they were consigned to the tonib, and as soon 
as circumstances would admit, Elizabeth became the 
majdr’i wife, and cnc more affectionate, more faithful 
ot more devoted never existed. But, alas! their 
union was n u destined to endure. Mrs. Hammerton 
.bxpited in giving birth to her second child, and the 
• inAor was left with a bereaved heart, that was never 
to love again, and two infant so ns. 

We' must now pass over a series of years, during 
which Hammerton was promoted to he lieutenant- 
colonel, and served in Holland, and other places, till 
the expedition against South America, which his regi- 
ment embarked, and was crtfiveypd to the river Plate. 
Both his sons held eommissrocs under their father, and 


experienced from him that rigid discipline for which he 
had become proverbial, and which deadened the confi- 
dence and final feeling that a child should cherish for 
his parent. But still he dented them no indulgence 
consistent wini their profession, and never suffered an 
opportunity to escape which promised to advance their 
welfare and as he thought their own happiness. The 
eldest, Augustus, combined in his disposition the high- 
spirited notion.* of liis-father, with much of the soft- 
ened feelings of his mother; the youngest most strong- 
resembled the latter ; and both were admired and be- 
loved by the regiment, in which they had in fact been 
educated. Soon after landing, having inarched to the 
neighborhood of Monte Video to besege the city, the 
young lieutenant became acquainted with a Spanish 
family, resident at a large farm about seven miles from 
thd city walls, and near to which a strong post had 
been established to cutoff* all communication with the 
interior. The command of this post was given to 
Colonel Hammerton, and the young"lieutenant, whith 
a detachment of the regiment remained with his father 
Those who have been i:i South America must well 
recollect the fascinating beaut? of the females who 
seduced many a soldier from his duty and aliegiance 
and induced them to desert, notwithstanding the rigid 
watchfulness of the commandant, and the severe 
punishment inflicted where the delinquent was 
caught. 

Donna Isabella, the eldest d mghrer at the farm, 
was extremely lovely, and she posseted those man- 
ners which could not fail to attract admiration, as well 
a3 to attach the affections o 4 * a heart like that of the 
young lieutenant ; in short, they became mutually 
bound to each other, and entered upon their earnest 
ardent love, as if it was the only desirable good cr de- 
light of existence. Colonel Hammerton was ignorant 
of this ; for the young man was aware that if it came 
to his father’s knowledge, he should be removed t d a dis- 
tance, and therefore the lorers communicated in 
secret, and met as offen as prudence would allow. But 
at length the dispoistLns for storming the city were 
made, and Colonel Hammerton and his men were or- 
dered to join the main body. But the colonel had 
received intelligence erfa stroqg force of irregular ca- 
valry and guerillas advanced upon the post, which it 
was absolutely neccessary to keep ini check ; he there- 
fore determined to despatch his son to the general, in- 
forming him of the circumstance, and requesting 
further advice. Augustus received directions to be 
prepared for departure by daylight the following morn- 
ing, and strict injuctions were giien that no one was 
in the mean time to quit the fort. Evening approach- 
ed, and Augustus longed to ride to the farm to ac- 
quaint Donna Isabella that he was about to leave her, 
but would return as speedily as possible, and claim her 
as his bride. But his father kept him in his presence 
giving him various instruction?, and enjoining him to a 
strict adherence to integrity of purpose ; it was late 
before they serrated, and the lait words of the com- 
mandant, were, that the lieutenant should hold him- 
self in readines at a moments warning to mount and be 
off. Sharp were the struggles in his breast between 
love and duty; the young man reverned his parent, 
but he felt convinced (hat evea the near relationship 
between them would not screen him from the effects 
of a breach of nrli ary disciplin ; and yet his very soul 
sickened at the thou ghts of leaving the place without 
one parting word with Isabella. 

It happened that the sentry at the gate was a young 
soldier, whom Augustus hail more than once saved 
from punishment, and the grateful fellow longed to 
testify by some means or other his sense of the obli- 
gation. Love overcame reason in the officer’s breast, 
and he easily prevailed upon the sentry to allow him 
to take his post whilst he ran to the farm for the pur- 
pose of delivering a note to Donna Isabella, informing 
her of his almost immediate departure, and earnestly 
soliciting her to accompany the bearer? that they might 
enjoy a few minutes interview. Wrapped in the great- 
coat of the Soldier, the young lieutenant entered the 
sentry box, and, leaning against the side, weariness 
overpowered him, and in the midst of ruminations of 
! appiness he fell aslep. 

It was a still, calm, cold night; thsstar3 were bright- 
ly shining, and in the tranquillity that prevailed none, 
could have conjectured that the demons of mischief 
were abroad to work evil. Yet so it wa9. The Col. 
restless at the news he hud received, could not remain 


in his quarters ; he rose, and *fitr facing the platform 
for several minutes, an irresistible impulse urged him 
to proceed towards the gale. . The sentinels had 
promptly challenged ana received the countersign as 
he approached, out at the most important post no 
one was to be seen, not a Voice heard. The wrath 
of the commandant was raised to. a pitch of ungo- 
vernable fury. He advanced towards the box, saw 
the supposed sentry asleep; his sword was instantly 
plucked from the scabbard and plunged through the 
young man's heart; the colonel heard one heavy groan 
as the body fell to the ground, and then passed on 
to the guard-house to direct another man to be sent 
to the gate, and a party to remove the dead. But in 
the mean time, the sentry returned with the lady, and 
discovering what had occurred, he fled and joined the 
tanks of the enemy. The colonel wa9 stiH in the guard- 
house when the corpse, together with the distracted 
Isabella, who bad been found prostrate on the bleeding 
body, were brought in. But who can paint the stern 
agony of the father when he beheld the lifeless form of 
his son, slain by his own hand through intemperate 
zeal, and heard the curses, “ not loud but deep,’* that 
were muttered by the guard. After perpetrating the 
rash act, reflection had wrought contrition ; but now 
wlmt were his feelings as they extended the fine manly 
figure of the young man upon the table, and he saw 
in a moment that life was extinct; all the rigour of 
the soldier gave way, and the strong man wept like a 
helpless infant. But we must pass over the scene. — 
Isabella became an idiot ; the colonel wa9 tried and 
acquitted, but he retired from the army. His second 
son could pot be prevailed upon to quit his father, and 
obtaining leave 6f absence, they returned to England. 
Here they found that the agent in whose hands he had 
left the business of clearing the incumbrances from 
the family estate, had succeeded beyond his most' san- 
guine expectations — it was free, and he took posses- 
sion. But remorse preyed upon his mind, and he 
determined to withdraw from the wt>rld, to some wild 
spot where he might toil and nurse his grief in secret. 
By the death of a relative, the place on Mahaica-sreek 
was bequeathed to him. and thither he Went: nor 
would his son remain behind ; lie disposed of hw com- 
mission, and employed his days in striving to soothe 
the affliction of his parent's heart. The estate was 
net large, and required but few slaves ; yet on the 
arrival of Hammerton, lie made them cease from labor, 
gave them small allottments for themselves, merely 
retaining their services when required, and he com- 
menced his own personal exertions in the construction 
of his botanical garden. Hospitable and generous, 
all found plenty and a welcome at the Scltaire, but 
he himself was seldom seen. The son sometimes drove 
to the town — the father never : yet exercise renewed 
his health ; the climate agreed with him ; a desire to 
revisit the wofld, and place Edward in the seat of his 
ancestors, was reviving in his breast, when an occur- 
rence took place that once more plunged him into mis- 
ery and madness. 

Whatever was the colonel’s motive for suffering his 
negfoes to live in comparative idleness, certain it is 
that the plan produced disastrous results, not only to 
himself, but also to the neighboring planters: for the 
Solitaire soon became the refuge for the runaway, and 
a rendezvous for all bad characters, who were easily 
concealed by day in the thick bush that had been suf- 
fered to grow undisturbed, and at night when necessity 
compelled them, they engag'd in marauding excursions 
for subsistence. Nor were the colonel’s grounds more 
free from depredation than those ot his neighbors ; 
whilst his tender plants, reared with much care* qnd 
labor, frequently were trodden down and destroyed.— 
Remonstrances and threats were equally unavailing, 
till at length he determined to make an example of the 
first marauder he could catch. For this purpose he 
secretly sallied forth after nightfall, armed with his 
rifle. Edward, however, detected his father's watch- 
ings, and, apprehensive that he might fall into ambush 
! generally contrived to be near him, though unseen.— 
Nor were the negroes so ignorant of his whereabouts 
; as he imagined, but, unwilling to do him personal in- 
jjury, they hoped bv intimidation to deter him from his 
| ; an 1, therefore, on one occasion they assem- 

! hied in a holy and entered the grounds. But the 
rascals had miscalculated their poweis;'the colonel 
j was iusenble to fear, and boldly a Ivanced upon the 
slaves, who, terrified at his daring, turned to retreat. 
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Edward witnessed the whole, and suspecting that the 
design of the negroes was to tempt his father ioto tho 
bosh, he rushed forward with the intention of prevent- 
ing him. Had he spoken — had his voice been heard 
— the catastrophe might have been spared, but, eager 
to save his parent, he thought not of himself. The 
night was dark; the colonel beheld some dne hurrying 
with rapidity upon him. and, satisfied it was a repro- 
bate slave, he raised bis rifle. It was a work of a 
moment— -there was a report— a flash ; the young man 
sprang from the ground with a piercing shriek — he was 
mortally wounded. 

For several days did the agonised father watch over 
the couch of his dying son, and could his sufferings 
have appeased the angel of death, his life might have 
been prolonged ; but the decree had gone forth, and, 
with his last breath, endeavoring to console his dis- 
tressed parent he expired. Thus fell two fine youths 
by the impetuous hand of a father, who, in losing his 
children, was indeed bereaved and alone in the world. 
Once again he was tried for shedding the blood of his 
offsping, and as before an acquittal followed ; but 
bowed down to the earth with the affliction, his mind 
gave way under the heavy pressure, and for months 
he passed his whole time ovet the grave of Edward, 
who was buried by the creek side. A tomb was or- 
dered from England, and placed upon the spot ; a 
shrqbberj in that luxuriant clime quickly grew around 
it, and the boatmen, as they row up ^nd ^own, tune 
tl\eir chaunts tp the memory of the departed. 

Plantain gr*w round white mu grave, 

Bfaf-mafly ro*» ; 

jnaut-un gruw round white man grave, 

Sing aaafl y row ; 

•The colonel lived soveral years after my visit, a 
melancholy monument of tne evils which spring 
from rashness and ungoverned resentment. He 
was at length found dead by the side of his son’s tomb. 
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(£/**Those of our subscribers, in N. York, who in- 
tend changing their place of residence the ensuing 
first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Wm. Boardman 
opr f gent in that city. 


4)C^ R E MOV AL .— r I he American Masonic Regis- 
ter office, has been removed, to the corner of South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-store of Mr. 
E S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-street. 


(£/* Those of our subscribers who intend changing 
their resideuee in the city, will please notify the car- 
rier. 


Attempt tq murder.— Under this imposing capr 
tion, the Schenectady Reflector in noticiog a recent 
race between two of our North River boats, says— 
“ If the wholesale steamboat murders on the western 
waters will not deter the owners of steamboats here 
from carelessly and rashly jeoparding the sacrifice of 
human life, the travelling public can effect it by a 
practical application to their pockets— avoid their 
boats as you would a powder magazine in a thunder 
storm.” 

This is all very good advice, but unfortunately the 
fault is as much with the travellers,” as with the 
officers. The passengers, in too many instances be- 
come interested in the races, and it is by their counten- 
ance that racing is tolerated. When the feelings are 
excited, the consequences are lost sight of; and it is 
only when a blow up takes place, with some 20 or 30 
persons scalded, that the public manifest much “ vir- 
tuous indignation,” and then it lasts just 5 days, 

An anecdote, in poiqt, is told of a southern lady.— 
This lady who was a widow was in the habit of travel- 
ling up and dojyu die Mississippi with the prod$$e of 


her plantation. She had ohcc lost a large amount of 
property, by racing, and she resolved for the future 
never to travel in a boat, unless the captain would 
pledge his honor, that no racing should be allowed. 
One season, she shipped on board one of the boats a 
large supply of bacon, for another m««rket, having ob- 
tained the usual pledge from the captain. She came 
on board. If so happened that an opposition boat, was 
to leave the wharf, hi If an hour after her departure.-*- 
By and by, the opposition came dashing along in fine 
style. The lady, with several other passengers became 
I nervous. '‘The opposition boat was gaining on them. — 
The lady paced the deck, her eye one moment on the 
captain, and then on the other boat. At last she ask- 
ed the Captain, if his boat had as much steam ns could 
| be prudently carried. The Capt. said he thought so. 
[But still the other boat gained on them. The lady fid- 
getted, but the boat in mockery to her feelings kept on 
its steady and safe course. A feeling of impatience 
became general among the the passengers— and the 
lady said to the captain in an under tone, that it would 
really be mortifying to have so ill looking a boat to go 
past them. “But, Madam,” says the captain, “ I gave 
my word to you that 1 would not allow any undue trial 
of speed, and I must keep my word.” “Well, cap- 
tain, the other passengers appear so anxious to get in 
first, that I will release you fiom your promise this 
time, for I know your boat can carry more steam with 
safety.” By this lime, the opposition was only a few 
rods astern, — the word was given “ let her go.” Wood 
was split up, the best pieces selected, but still the 
other boat gained slowly. At last the lady could 
tand it no longer : 44 Captain,” says she. 41 we must 

beat that boat. — Let the men break open a cask of 
bacon — that will dp.” The cask was broken open, the 
bacon was added to the flame, and the result was the 
bacon was burnt up, but the! boat beat! 


Tiie late Oratorio.— A writer in the Eve Journal 
of Tuesday, has some very sensible remarks in relation 
to the late Oratorio. His remarks, however, will not 
be duly appreciated : Among other things he says — 
“ From the manner in which the house was filled on 
the first night, and the uuhqui vocal jsign Jof surprise 
and pleasure ezbibited, I confidently expected to find 
the Church thronged pightly by admiring crowds; 
that this taste of a feast, would have brought the par- 
ticipators again and again to the banquet : but such I 
regret to say was not the case ; the audiences have in- 
deed been in every respect, except in numbers, all that 
could be desired, but in this important particular, the 
second and third night were very deficient.” 

The whole secret of the matter is, that there was a 
lamentable oversight in fixing the price of admission. 
If the charge of the last night, had been fixed for the 
former ones, the piece would have had a respectable 
run for eight or ten nights at least. Putting the price 
down made the matter wfcrse, it was a kind of left han- 
ded permission to the second table, which unfortunate- 
ly touched the pride of many, who like Caleb Bdder- 
stane will forego a great deal of comfort and moy- 
ment *‘a’ for the creedit qf the family”. / 


Kingston U. C . was visited with a very destructive 
fire, on Friday last, occasioned by some sparks from 
the Steam-boat Telegraph, while that vessel wasj fir- 
ing up. About 75 houses were destroyed, together 
with a Steam-boat, 5,000 barrels offlour, several schoo- 
ners. laden with flour, dec. Fift^kegs of powder be- 
came ignited, which was the means of scattering the 
fire, Providentially, no lives were lost. 


Mr. Price — who is said to have been associated 
with Mr. Swartwout, in the defalcations to gorerment- 
has written to the Hon. Mr. Vaoderpool, of Congress 
denying all connection with S. and asking the appoint, 
meut of a committee to investigate the affair. He says. 
44 1 beg Ifeave to avail myself ©fyour kind proffers of 
continued friendship for me, to my son, who has ' re- 
cently returned from the United States, and to request 
your aid in procuring the appointment of a coramitte 
who shall be empowered during the ensuing recess of 
Congress, to interrogate most specially all persons, and 
examine all offices, books and paper, in any wise con- 
nected with the collection of the revenue in the south- 
ern distrietofNew York from the 14th of April 1834, 
unto the dresent time.” 

He further says, that if the same role of adjustment 
is applied to the settlement of hie accounts, as has 
been judically settled in like cases, the government 
will be found upon investigation to be in his (Price’s) 
debt. ' 


Nichol’s Amphithkatrx— This establishment is 
now among us, and may be put down as the most 
splendid affair in the country. Its internal arrange- 
ments are unique, and forcibly remind the spectator 
of the Amphitheatre's and Arena’s of the olden ago 
which we read of. Every thing connected with this 
splendid concerh .s in the best style. Madigan and 
youog Nichols, are the beat equestrians we have ever 
seen. Even the clown once in a while perpetrates an 
original, not found in tie stereotype edition of old 
saws and wonrout trueisnu. 


Vandalism.— The Monument of General Brock— 
which was erected by bis countrymen to his memory 
in Canada, has been shamefully destroyed by some 
villian, without any apparent motive, other than fiend- 
ish .nalignity, which does sometimes exist in rhe hu- 
man breast. No man was more respected for his many 
virtues than Gen. Brock, although our enemy daring 
the war, and we trust that this outrageous desecration 
of his memory will be visited on the authors of it, with 
the virtuous indignation of an abused community— 
We hope the villian is not an American. 

Land Sales .— Iowa Gazette of the 4thiqst., notices 
the close of the land sales at Burlington and states that 
the whole amount received during the sales, amoun- 
ted to three hundred and fifty seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars— of this, $255, 000 was in silver, and $55, 

000 in gold. 

O. K. 6c V. G. The Boston Post says that a distin- 
guished Senator at Washington, has avowed liisdeter- 
mination to vote against the appointment, to any office 
of any man who wears on his upper lip a bunch of 

1 hair, no matter bow strong his political recommenda- 
tions. 

Death of Judge White .— The Knoxville Times of 
the 10th inst., announces the demise on the morning 
that day of the Hop Hdgh L. White. The event had 
been daily expected for some weeks previous. 

$jie Museum, continues to afford additional at- 
traction. Yankee Hill, who has no equal in his line, 
has been engaged with Miss Reynolds, for a shor 
time, and will undoubted)? draw full houses. 

The President of the U. S. has directed, that all 
Mechanics and labourers, in the employ of the govern- 
ment, shall work ten hours a day, and no more. 
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‘ — Tj7 nmtnn \ TiAvin Crockett.— 


"theJarv.3 Case 

view notices a rumour that Mrs. Jarv.s, lady »« thelfc. 
Dr Jarvis, has petitioned the Court of J 

™ to .Uh OT«r, 

part ofhis property in that city, and that th • 
has' been notiAed to appear and show cause why such 
petition shall not be granted. 


, ta u* ... *»» *• ” *“ 

to have hn ported $82,900, 600 worth of iron, chiefly 
from England. 

1'he Wisconsin Enquirer mentions as a fact not g - 
e ri ,liy known, that a targe qaantity of copper ore has 

been siiipped'fronV the westam part of that tarntory to 
England, within the past y«r, to be united. It s 

said tltnt the ore is of so valuable a quality that ltyield 

the exporters a handsome pro fit. 

Church Salem. 

Washington county, was wholly destroyed by fire as 
Sunday. It cost $10,000. aad is the third edifice the 
congregation has lost by fire* 

fr^/V Court Martial will assembly at the Navy Yard 

in Philadelphia, on Monday, th e 25th of May, for the 

.rial olVhargos against Commodore Jesse D. El -ott 

Commodore Jacob Jonesnill be Pres.dent, and John| 
M. Head, Esq., of Philadelphia, Judg e Advo cate. 

(TT^During the last tenyears, the United States are 
S aid to have inporfed $85,000,000 worth o' iron, chief 
ly from England. 

(T5» A Caro.— The TVeasurer of the Orphan Asyl- 
uiHcknowledges the reffiiptof $125 61 cts., the a- 
vails of the gratuitous exhibition given by Mr. S, H. 
Nichols, proprietor of the Victory Arena and Great 
Western ?Cireus, op, Thursday afternoon, for the 
benefit of the above institution. 


Brutal Murder. James P.gg, 

Miss., deliberately and most wantonlv Tyilliam J Nor- 
juty sheriff of Madison .county, “^f.^'o^rtyhad 

ment a whrie No^ment was 

been levied on by the Sherin, ana w s#h pj gg 

joculajly and in a friendly nuinner • ? ^ p t ^ e 

Sheriff and* aft hi^officew'Pntg'taised a gunjhea^ri^ 
i loaded withslugs, ^^^^.deS'waTwith much 

difficulty preservedft’om the vengeance of the mob, ind 

lodged in Vicksburgh jail. 


Distress™. e Accident .— On Tuesday last, W«k, F. 

Burnett^aged 14 yeare^souo « m a e fo #f a t 

broke his skull aud killed both him and h»s horse 
stantly. — Bruns. Ad. 

TEXAS .— \Ve yesterday received, by favor of our 


"Pi .nrn Crockett.— The Boston Traveller has been 
informed riiat the son of Col. Crockett, (a member °f 

congress from Tennessee,; has received rof ° r JP a * ,0 “ 

| inducing him to believe that the report in relation *® 

I his father being in one of the mines of Mexico, is cor- 
rect Steps will be immediately taken to ascertain its 
I truth, and procure his liberation. 

TOOTHACE—Tbe following is asafeandspeedyre- 

lief for this most excruciating complaint, l ake alum 
and common salt, pulverise them, and m'x tbem up m 
equal quantities;then weta small piece of couon cause 
ine the' mixed powders to adhere, and place it in 

hollow tooth. P A sensation of coianessw.ll immedi- 
ately follow, which will gradually subside, and with 
[the torments of the toothache. 


ftfilida Fines* — Within the last two years, fines have 

been collected in the city of New York, by brigade 
courts martial, to the amount of Si 6,700 ; a very larg 
part of which has been exhausted in the expenses at- 
tending said boards. 


the unfortunate captives That they will visit upon 

them terrible retribution for the massacre at San A 

Dias was apprehended, and an attack upon Bexar 
I anticipated. — Sun. ■ 

Anvou^Tth^mise of cralltdpereonsin China 

The lady of his Excellency, the Hoppo, ifVanan 
at Canton. Her death was announced in the Tartan 

manner! by saying ‘.hat she had gone > 

the frenii.” The governor, and all the great oi 
fleers of the province, called and expressed their ‘rer- 
ation.' The* phrase is not one of grtef, but rather on 

of ungdr and iudignation - • 


Intclligciice . 


Effect of Intemparence. Thomas Colmtne, a Jpana- 
diaiiby birth, by trade a bbetmaker, residing at 74 East 
Broadway, yesterday r-l considerable disturbance 
inconsequence ofijavins m-lulged too much in drin- 
king Ilis noise attr-u td a crowd about his residence, 
and" the neighbors to ]">' a to l {' e a pnoyance, sent 
for a Sundayoff.cn < rlm.nc, or hearing of this, has- 


tut »■ w 

tened upstairs an 


On the 20th inst, in this city, by the Rev J. Leo- 
nard, Jr., Andrew M. Jackson, of the city, of New Lor 
to Mary Aan Wallace, of this city. 

DXBZ>. 

On Sunday, 19th inst. of a lingering illness, which 
she bore with Christian fortitude, Mary, ttife of James 

ickles, in the 66th year of her age. M - 

At N. York Pena, wife of Zophar Jarvis. 45. Miss 
Frances E. Kimball, 27. Phoebe, wife of Jacob Bell, 
51. Samuel B- eldest son ofGideon Lee. 1 homas 
Sullivan, 26. Catharine, wife of Joseph Regan, 50. 
Maria, wife of David Driver, 39. John Sutton, 67 
Maria P. Pangl.a n vl9. John Hone, 31. 

At Peekskill, Henry Rundelh 35. 

At Sing Sing, John Urmy, 65. 


i himself from the aittic 
window’on to the ri.lewaik. thereby breaking his arm. 

Tt is feared that tl.e unfortun vnan will have to suffer 
amputation. Such is the tamrfable issue of a fit of 
drunkenness and the consequent temporary insanity 
of a citizen, who bears the reputation of a reasonable 
and industrious person in his slat" el usual sobriety.— 

Signal. 

Murder .— A highly respectable lady named Hill, 
residing at Hempstead, L. L, was murdered by her ne- 
gro on Thursday last, lie was working in the garden 
of her house, and she was giving him directions, when 
he struck her over the head twice with his spade— she 
died two hours afterwards. He was arrested, and a 
verdict of wilful murder recorded against him. He 
now pretends to be mad, and says that the Lord told 
him to do it . 

Sacrilege.— An ostensorium was stolen out of St. 
John’s church of this city, on Tuesday, whilst the me- 
chanics weie employed at the completion ofthe vestry 
The article cost 870 ; to the thief it would not be worth 
*10 The ring and rays only were of silver, the stand 
wras plated. It is hoped the daring perpetrator of this 
outrage will be detected, dr^w. 

Destructive ConfiagrcJxrm.-Vft learn by a gentleman 
just from Hanover, Pa., that the Female Academy at 
McSberry’s town was entirely destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night. It waa known by the name of St. 
John’s Academy, and waa a branch of the Emmetts- 
burgh Institution. — Bolt. Post. 


Slide of Earth in Canada.— On the morning of the 
4th inst a force tract of fond of several hundred acres 
h«e S Lower Canada, slid off into the river 

There were upon it two houses, cows, and other do- 
mestic animals, and five bundled sugar maple trees.— 
The land went off gradually, and the '"habitants (in- 
cluding the men employ ed in making sugar, who took 
the alarm as soon as they saw the trees movffig.) made 
their escape. 


A nniversary of s.. john the baptist -The m«- 

eonic Fraternity ofthe City of Try, have resolved to eel.- 
brate ihe approaching Anniversary of Sr. J»hn the Baptist, and 
respectfully invite the attendance of the Brethren, Companions, 
and* Sir Kntfihts in good standing at S r . John s Hall, in said city, 
on d *e 2hhof June next, Oi unite with them in the festivities of 

th lMs C expe«ed that Apollo Encampment of Knight’s TYmpldrs 
and tV. append ^ ordirs, will al .ha..i ; t e be p.tbhcly conn.tu.vJ 
and iu officers installed in due and arcient form. 

J. Hegema.v, Secretary A. L. 
Wm. Perkins Sec’ry A. C. 

S. C. Leggett. Rec’r A. E, 
John S. Perry, \V. M. #A. L.1 
Jorx G. Cande, H. P. A. C. 
Thomas T. Wells, G. C. A. E. 
Tr^y April 18, 5840. Committee of Arran gemenst. 


Strangled . — A druken femile in England, recently 
went to bed with her bonnet on. In that teBUessness 
which intoxication often creates, she fell out of hed, 
and her bonnet becoming fasteued betweeo the bed- 
s-ead or bed-post and the wall : she was so drunk as 
not to be able to unloose the strings and-wa, in conse- 
quence strangled. 

The bill to aid the Albany Medical College , (by an 
annual appropriation of S5,000 for five yearn.) passed 
the Assembly on Saturday with scarcely a diasenling 
voice. The fact speaks for itself of the high and de- 
served popularity of the institution among all woo nave 
the opportunity to judge of its excellence as a scuool 
of medicine.— Argus. 


CALENDAR OP COttlllUNICATIOXS. 


EACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment 
Temple U. A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge, 
Temple Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge, 

Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Ene ’ ’. went, 
Phoenix 1 -i-V, 

Olive 'i 
Geneseo Enoa:npment» 
Mount Morisk». 

Ohio Lodge No 101, 

Wheeling C hapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encan pment 
Washiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chanter. 67. 

U tica Eucampment ,3 


An Awful Death— Id Adams county, III., a jew 
days since, the lifeless body of a man named Taylor, 
wasfound in a situation, disclosing the fact that he died 
in a most horrible manner. He went out alone to cut 
timber in the woods, and it appears that a log which he 
was at work upon rolled, and throwing him upon his 
bank, passed on to his thigh, where it stopped, and no 
exertion which he could make could remove it. He 
was thus held until he died— it was eleven days from 
the time that the accident happened until! the body was 

discovered. From the appearance ofthe ground around 

he must have lived several days and nights, and used 
| extraordinary exertion* to-extricate himseU. 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 
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MASONIC SONG. 

Tune — Auld long syne. 

Adieu! my friend, alas! adieu 
To those delightful streams 
Of pleasure, that I’ve shar’d with you, 
On friendship’s pleasing themes, 

My friends, dec. 

Oft have T met your fond embrace, 

With hands in friendship join’d* 

® heart with bliss 
Which cannot be defin’d. 

My friends, dec. 

Ofthave we tnet, as friends should meet. 
Each by the other blest; 

When ev’ry moment had its street, 

And ev’iy joy itsze9f, 

My friends, dec.* 

Your kindness on noy heart J’U write, 
Your friendship and your love; 

When I esteem such blessings light, 
Forget, my heart, tQ move, 

My friends, dec. 

W ^ at * can ne er rev e*I» 

What words can ne’er impart — 

1 emotions that I feel, 

J^resh flowing from my heart, 

My friends, dec. 

May friendship, harmony, and lore, 

And ev’ry joy be thine, 

That heart can wish or life improve— 

It is a. prayer of mine, 

My friends, dec. 

And when, at last, as 9oon we roust 
lie, summon’d to the tomb, 
u * we meet among the blest. 

Clad in immortal bloom. 

My friends, dec. 

Then there, among angelic choirs. 

Harmonious voices raise, 

And strike aloud Celestial lyres, 
lo our Grand Master's praise, 

My friends, &c. 

THE NUN. 

» BT EM St A C. MANET. 

And intellect had poured its richwTltglu 
Upon her nature; but. ala, for her' 

She had a woman’s heart, and Love too soon 
l wined his light fetters round her spirit’s wine 
Binding it down to earth. Her life had been*’ 
Like a calm summer’s day, and she had dreamed 
Its hours away mid those sweet fantasies 

'f el ' n * ,OT * , • No thr M'ening cloud 
Had darkened he, pure heaven of sinless thought 
She looked on all things with the loving eye * 

Of happy innocence, and her sweet voice 

Th» !‘ k tf ' h e Ca : ol 1 of y" u "S birds '•> spring, 

] he echo of a gla.l and joyo us heart. 

Alas! alas! that grief should enter here' 

But never yet was gentle woman led 
By intellect to happiness. The light 
Of genius serves but to illume the waste 
Ofbhghted hope, and she who rashly fans 
7 -r 1 flam r’ l,ke the P° or Hindoo wife, 

A' S ,h? t eT ?T funcr:i1 P> re ’ Ay, Aline l,ved 
As the heart loves in youth—* women love 
In every season. Genius, beauty, all 
That man can prise, or woman boast, were given 
As offerings toonedeity. Shelived ' * 

But in his presence. Absence way to her 
The soul s deep midnight; for he was the sun 

f M r,ght W . 0l i d of dre ' ,m8 ’ aad her young heait 
benea,h hi8 ^es atone ’ 
1 ; “ n ‘ ,ts *V ddeD rousick . It was deep, 
inteme devotion, pore ns infancy, 

fet strong as death, which tfcoit within, her breast 


A lift of tenderness could scarce repay 
Such self-forgetting love. But, ah! the tot 
Of woman was upon her, and she met 
A woman's recompense. 

cv- ,u»- c . The dn,e bad come 

I or their first parting now, and days passed on; 

Yet bright anticipations filled her'heart, 

And she was happy But long weeks and months 
5 °'' ed and y« he came not. Then the rose 
Faded from A line s cheek; yet she was calm; 

And, though her lips grew paler, it still wore 
Its quiet smile; but, oh! what eye could trace 
The daily withering of her heart, the slow 
Protracted martyrdom ef hope? At length 
I lay told her he was married. No reproaeh 
Broke from her lips, but meekly, like a flower. 

She sunk beneath the blow. The heavy hand 
Of sickness fell upon her, and she prayed 
l e leave a scene of suffering and of sin. 

But death came not; and, when (he healthful flow 

*nl Te r UrrentM,I1e ** ain . <he turned 

b rom all her former jeys, and found her home 
Within a convent g walls.' ' 

When I first saw her, five long years bad past 
And peace once more dwelt in her heart. Her cheek 
Was pale, as marble, asd her features wore “ “ 

1 he settled calmness of a spirit . schooled 
By early suffering. The fierce storm had past 
But left its trace of desolation. Time ** ’ 

Had done his kindly work, and she could smile 
Once more with cheerfulness; but when she spoke 
Of earlier days, a soft and dewy light 
Shone in her dovelike tyes, as if a tear 
Had burst frtjm jts sealed fountain. 


From the Lady’s Book. 

’TIS MY WIFE AND INFANT Bpy. 
There is a tie I may not sever, 

Though fond pleasures pass away; 

And aspeji which binds me closer 
In affliction’s darkest day: ’ 

Though the cries of wo surround me 
Or the laugh of festive joy, ’ 

O. that spell doth still enchant me- 
Tis my wife and infant boy. ’ 

Yes! the smiling world deceives us 

And its mirth is oft unkind; * 

And its gilded pleasures leave us 
Not a lastingjoy behind; ’ 

But though oft it hath deceived me 
Nowit can no more decoy, * 

For a halo shines around me— 

’Tis my wife and infant boy. 

There are scenes of wild commotion, 

1 here is many a tender theme, 

There are thrills of deep emotion 
Felt iu fancy’s pictur’d dream: 

But a dearer spell enchains me; 

A spell of rapturous joy, 

Draws its silken chords around me. 

Tis my wife and infant boy. 

°nce the sound of mirth could charm me. 
With its w Id enchanting atraip, ' 

But it never more can harm me, 

Cr its sound enchant again: 

For a sweeter tie doth bind me; 

And my happier thoughts employ, 

(More the world could never give me ) 

’Tis my wife and infant boy. 1 

Yet the minstrel’s harp I cherish, 

And I love to hear its strain, 

And I would not have it perish, 

No, nor seek the ear in vain: 

But when its wild notes thrill me, 

And inspire my heart with joy, 

O! I wish for no on** near me, 

But my wife and infant boy. 


T.OO SOON. 

Too soon! too soon!— bow oft that word 
Comes o’er the spirit like a spell; 
Awakening everj tnournful chord 


That in the human heart may dwell: 

Of hopes that perished in their noon — 

Of youth decay’d— too soon!— too soou! 

Toosoon!— too soon!— it is a sound 
To dim the sight, wiih many a tear; 

As bitterly we gaze Around, 

And find how, few we loved are here! 

Oh! — when we shall again commune 
With those we lost— too soou! too soon! 

Toosoon! — too soon! — how wilt that tone 
Bursts on oar dearest hours of blis9, 

And leaves u9 silent and alone, 

To muse on sueh a theme as this; 

To frown upon the quiet moon, 

Whose parting light comes all too soon! 

Too soon! too socq!— ff e’er were thine 
The joys, the fears, the hopes of love; 

If thou hast knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty in some starlight grove; 

Whose lips, young roses breathed of June, 
Thou’st wept those words — too soon!— too soon* 

Too soon is stamp’d on every leaf, 

In characters of dim decay! 

Too soon is writ in tears of grief, 

On all things fading fast away! 

Oh! js there one terrestial boon, 

hearts lose not— too soon!— too soon! 

CONTRARIES PLEASE THE LADIES, 

A fool and a knave, with different views. 

For J ulia’s hand apply; 

The knave, to mend his fortune goes. 

The fool, to please his eye. 

Ask you how Julia will behave? 

Depend on’t for a rule. 

If she’s a fool, she’ll wjpd the knave. 

If she’s a knave, the fool. 

THE PROVINCE OF WOM4N. 

BY HANNAH MOORE. 

As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade. 

Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 
Withdraws its modest head from public sight! 

Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light; 

Should some rude handprofanely dare intrude! 

And bear its beauties from its native wood. 

Exposed abroad its languid colours fly, 

Its form decays, and all its odours die. 

So woman, born to dignify retreat, 

Unknow/i to flourish,, and unseen be great; 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm; 

With softness polish, and tvith virtue warm; 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known. 

Should seek but heaven’s applauses and her own; 
Should dread no Marne but that which crimes impart 
The censures of a self-condemning heart. f 

PERILOUS SITUATION OF A CHILD. 

Fear seized her soul. The mother saw her child 
Upon the rock that overhung the water. 

And shrieked to it, in hurried accents wild. 

“Come down you slut! You know yous had'nt 
ought/r .** 
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MASONIC ORATION. 


Delivered before the Grand Lodge of South Carolina , 
by Bn Frederick Dalcho. 

Free-JIasonry is the most perfect and sublime insti- 
tution ever formed, for proraoing the happiness of in- 
dividuate, or for increasing thegeneral good ofthe com- 
munity. Its fundamental principles are those grand 
bulwarks of society , universal knevolence , and brotherly 
love . It holds out, in its piscepts, those captivating 
pictures of virtue, which stimilate the brotherhood to 
deeds of greatness, and offers o its professors, dignity 
and respect . — It expands the deas, enlarges the bene- 
volent feelings ef the heart, ani renders man the friend 
of his species. Itteachesthoie great and awful truths; 
on which futurity is founded, ind points to those hap- 
py means, by which we may ibtain the rewards of vir- 
tue. “It also instructs us in .he duty we owe to our 
neighbour, and teaches us n<t to injure him in any of 
his connexions, and, in all oiv dealings with him, to act 
with justice and impartiality. It discourages defama- 
tion; it bids us not to .circulateany whisper of infamy, 
improve any hint of suspicion; or publish any failure of 
conduct. It orders us to be faithful to our trust — not 
to deceive him who re’ieth upon us; to be above the 
meanness of dissimulation; to let the words of our 
mouths express the thoughts of onr hearts; and what- 
soever we promise, religiously to perform.” 

When the rude blast of war assails an unhappy coun- 
try with its ravages, and embattled legions of kindred 
men are opposed in direful conflict ; when all around 
perish by the victor’s sword, and humanity stands ap- 
palled at the sight, the Free-Mason' 8 extended arms pre- 
serves him from distraction: He meets with friendship 
and protection from his enemy, and, instead of rer.ei- 
ving the fatal weapon in his bosom, his heart is glad- 
dened by hearing the endearing appellation of brother. 
When the corsairs ef Algiers, wiih unprincipled fury, 
attack the defenceless vessels of usoffending nations, 
and load their unhappy crews with the bonds of servi- 
tude, to drag a miserable existence under the lash of 
tyranny— the Free-Mason’s well known sign preserves 
him from chains, and the kindly offices of a brother, 
are extended to him. 

Such being the principles and advantages of Free- 
Majonry, it ceases to be a matter of surprise, that in 
every country, the art has been professed. and encoura- 

S ed, by the most enlightened and virtuous of their in- 
abitants. The rulers of mighty empires, and the 
chieftians of great nations, have, oftentimes, joined our 
fraternal society, and immortalized their names by prac- 
tising the virtuous principles of the Order. 

The manner in which the mysteries ofthe Craft are 
revealed to us, none but Free- Masons can ever know. 
The ceremonies used, on these occasions, are calcula- 
ted to impress, npqn the mind of the candidate, reli- 
gious awe, and a high veneration for the cause of vir- 
tue. 

The origin of Free-Masonry may be dated from the 
creation of the world. The symmetry and harmony 
displayed by the Divine Architect in the- formation of 
the planetary system, gave rise to many of our myste- 
ries. 

“—Let there be Light! Proclaim’d the Almighty Lord 
Astonish’d Chaos heard the potent word:— ? 

Thrqugh all his realms the kindling ether runs, 


And the mass starts into a million suns ; 

Earths round each sun. with quick explosions, burst, 
And second planets issue from the first : 

Bend, as they journey with projectile force, 

In* bright ellipses their reluctant course ; 

•Orbs wheel in orbs, round centres, centres roll, 

And form, self-balanced , one revolvbg whole ; 

— ^Onward they move amid their bright abode, 

Space without bound, the bosom of tkeir God /” 

In the earliest age of man, when the human mind, 
untainted by the vices and prejudicei of later times, un- 
shackled by the terrors and anathemas of contending 

sectaries, and the machinations of bigoted priests, the 

God of Nature received the homage of the world, and 
the worship of his adorable name constituted the prin- 
cipal employment of him,. to whom the mysteries ofna- 
ture were first revealed. After thedBluge, the worship 
ofthe Most High was obscured by douds of imagery, 
and defiled by idolatry. Mankind vere conscious of 
some great and incomprehensible caxse of the unifor- 
mity and wonderful progression of tie works of nature; 
and, bewildered iu conjecture, the? represented the 
great unknown cause by such objects as appeared to 
produce the m 09 t powerful effects oi the face of the 
world, from whence the sun and moot became the sym- 
bols of the Deity. As the manners ofthe people be- 
came more depraved, and their knowledge of truth was 
lost in their apostacy, and theirignorance and supersti- 
tion increasing with their debasement, they, at length, 
forgot the emblematical allusion, and adored the sym- 
bols instead of the Divinity. 

I am afraid that the same charge may be made against 
the Free-Masons of the presept day; and that many are 
satisfied with the outward trappings of the Order, and 
neglect to study those grand principles, of which the 
decorations are but emblematical significations. The 
splendid parade on a Masonick festival, the gorgeous 
apparel to attract attention and make the vulgar Atare, 
are, I am afraid, objects of more real concern to many, 
than the exercise of those acts of benevolence which 
are strongly included by the Order. 

In many ofthe ancient nations of the east, their reli- 
gious rites were enve\oped by the priests, in allegories, 
emblems, hieroglyphics, and mystic devices, which 
none could understand, but those of their own Order. 
From these ancient examples, the mysteries of the 
Craft have been wisely concealed from the vulgar; and 
under cover of various veil-adapted symbols, is con- 
veyed to the enlightened E ree- Mason an uniform and 
well-connected system <f morality. 

1 am of opinion that tie ancient society of Free and 
Accepted Masons was never a body of architects; that 
is. they were not, origindly, embodied for the purposes 
of building; but were associated for moral and religious 
purposes. It must be eadent to every Free-Mason, 
that the situation of the Lodge, and its several parts, 
are copied after the taberracle and temple; and repre- 
sent the universe as the tenple in which the Deity is 
every whore present. Ourmanner ofteaebingthe prin- 
cinles of our mystic probssion in derived from the 
D, irfs, who worshipped oie supreme God, immense 
a.f l infinite; our maxims of morality irom Pythagoras , 
wl > taught the duties we ove to God as our creator, 
anti to man as our fellow creature; many of our em- 
blems are originally from Egypt; and .science of Abraz, 
and the characters of those emanations of the Deity,, 
which we have adopted, ire derived from Basilidas . 

The word Mason is de*ived f rom the Greek, and, lit- ( 


erally, means, a member of ft relifc'toug sect, or one who 
is prefessedly devoted to the wdrship;of the Deity. The 
reason ofthe term Free beip$ prefixed, is probably de- 
rived from the crusades, in tvrncb* n ? dn ®ng a £ e d 
in the expedition must have been born free, and under 
no vassalage or subjection. The tdrm Accepted is de- 
rived from the indulgences granted by the Pope to all 
those who would confess their sins, hud join in the en- 
terprise for the recovery* of the Holy-Land. It is well 
known, that immense numbers of Free-Masons were 
engaged in the holy wars, and that their gallant and 
enterprising conduct gained them the esteem of the 
leaders of the army, who solicited initiating into the 
mysteries of their Order. 

That Free-Masons were considered as a set of archi- 
tects, most probably took ifa rise from this circumstance: 
WhenJMoses ordained theereefion ofthe sinctuary,aLd 
afterwards, when Solomon was about to build a tem- 
ple at Jerusalem for the worship ofthe only true and 
living Ged, they chose, from among the people, those 
whose wi&dom and zeal for the;irue faith, attached them 
to the worship of the Most High, and committed to them 
the erection of those works of piety. — It was on those 
great occasions that our predecessors appeared, to the 
world as architects. 

To cultivate peace and good will towards men, to im- 
prove the general condition of mankind, and to worship 
the only true and living God, in fervency and truth, are 
among the indispensable obligations of F ree-Masons. 
A firm belief ana acknowledgement of the Supreme 
Being, the grand architect and ruhr of nature, forms 
the first essential of a Free-Mason; who ought cheer- 
fully to submit to his divine commands, and to rely on 
his almighty protection, whose wisdom cannot mistake 
his happiness, whose goodness cannot contradict it. 

As humanity ever springs from true religion, every 
religious sect, who acknowledges the Supreme Being, 
are equally tespected by the Order. Religious dis- 
putes are banished from our societies, as tending to sap 
the foundations of friendship, aud io undermine the 
oasis ot the best institutions. The great book of na- 
ture istevealed to our eyes; and the universal religion 
of her God, is what we ptofess, as Free-Masons. 

Religion’* all! descending from the §kie‘a 

To wretched man, the goddess, is her left 

Holds out this world, and, in her right* the next : 

Religion! the sole voucher mas is n an; 

Supporter, sole, of man above himself; 

Ev*n in the night ef fralitp, change, and death. 

She gives a soul, a soul that sets a God. 

Religion! Providencelan after state! 

Here is firm footing; here is solid rock; 

This caa support us*, all is sea besides; 

Sinks under us; bestorm*, and then devours. — ” 

The duty we owe to our country, is another impor- 
tant obligation on a Free-Mason. ’ To pay due obedi- 
ence to the laws, and to respect the government of the 
country in which we live, is a debt of gratitude we 
owe? for the protection of our lives, our liberty and our 
property. 

The faithful discharge of the duties, which we owe 
to each other, and to the great family of mankind, in 
gereral, will enhance the brethren in the eyes of the 
world, and support the reputation and utility of ^ the 
Craft; against the cavillings of ignorant or malicious 
men. It is not sufficient that we know these obliga- 
tions, but it is our indipensable duty, both as gentle- 
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men and as Free-Masons, to practice them. 

The behaviour of a Free-Mason, is of considerable 
nnportauce, both in private societies, and in his inter- 
course with mankind generally; not merely as it af- 
ects his own character, but as it oftentimes brings on 
:lie Order unfavourable reflections. From these con- 

Iterations, my brethren, I hope you wilj indulge me 
'.vi tli a few minutes attention, while ! point out to, you 
'hose failings which sink us iti the estimation of the 
•v .rid, and render us less acceptable to the society of 
■ ur friends. 

The first thing necessary in nil societies, is to rbn 


fort their souls and sooth them to tranquillity. And 
if they are exposed to danger give them your assis- 
tance. It T is this sympathy with the pleasure, and 
pains, with the happiness and misfortunes of our fel- 
low men, which distinguishes us from other animals, 
and is the source of all our virtues. 

The key-stone of our mystical fabric is Charity. 
This amiable virtue, glorious as the beams of morning, 
in whose beauty thousands rejoice, is the vital princi- 
ple of our society. It should form the basis of all our 
j dealings with each other, and be as a square to regu- 
late our actions with all mankind. The wants of a 


iG. As urbanity of manners is indicative of a polish 
• 1 mind, so is a rough, harsh demeanour the uatural 
attendant on ignorance and bn.^hty. The greatest 
mark of incivility is to pay no attention to what is agrec- 


' ot; unpleasant to the feelings 


of those whom we 
i*d sway to our own 


juverse with. To give tinb-ri 
bum >urs, without reflecting ho 
f* re with the ease and social rig? 
of good breeding* of which nou> 
those who place no value on their own character, or o: 
’hat of the company they are in. 

Treat no person with contempt, it is repugnant lo 
4 >od manners, and militates against the principles o( 

• ;ur institution. Pity the weakness of human nature; 
uni cover the failings of a brother with the mantle of 
fraternal love. Turn no one into ridicule, under ih*. 


ourselves agreeable to those, with whom wc assoc i- j brother particularly interest us; but merit and virtue 

in distress, wherever they meet us, will always claim 
the pointed attention of every true Fret-Mason. Out 
own circumstances are to be the criterion of our bene- 
ficence. The rich bestow, with liberal hands, the gifts 
of fortune ; the poor their consolation, advice and pro- 

. , , tection. This is, oftentimes, a soufee of relief; they 

uicli it may irit^r- j frequently stand in want of a friend to make known 
. of others,is a breach : their distress, and to interest, in their favour, those, 
would be guilty, bui | whose benevolent hearts rejoice iu the opportunity of | 
relieving the wants of a fetlow-creature. 

Honest, industrious men, borne down in the world 
by rhe pressure rf misfortune', not attributable to any 
misconduct on tfceirpart, but, by the acts of an overru- 
ling Providence, ingulfed in ruin; the lonely and dis- 
consolate wisdom, the sad relict of a faithful friend, an 
iftxtit.naie husband, whose cheerful labours had yiel- 


.•ccioiis pretext of innocent amusement, though your jdeu her the comforts ofiife, now thrown for protection 
.nguage should be decorated with the flashes of a mis j and support on tke bosom of benevolence; the orphan 

in tender years, ©st naked and helpless on the world; 


taken w:t. The subject of your raillery will feel the 
k. .... wound; you will embitter those hours with pain, 
w nich he had dedicated to festive gaiety, and social re- 
■ creation; and you will make an enemy, where you be- 
fo.o had a friend. Although the rest of the company 
nvi v smile at your efforts to please them, yet it will not 
be the smile of satisfaction; they will Teel an irksome 
restraint in your presence, lest they should inad- 
vertently, give you some trifling cause to turn them in- 
to ridicule, in the next company you went into. In 
this manner, you wiil lose your friends, your acquain- 
tances will shun you, and you will feel yourself alone in 
the midst of society. To conceal from the world' the 
i tilings of our friend, is charitable; to speak of his vir- 
tues, noble; but to flatter him to his face, and to revile 
Him behind his back, and point him out as an ob- 
pset of ridicule, bofits, only, the character of an assas 
s,n. 

The sweetest consolation and pleasure we receive 
ho;n society, is in the enjoyment of friendship. It 
Mnooths the rugged paths ofiife, and dissipates corro- 
d mg care from our brow. When our bodies are wri- 
ting \dith pain, and our minds tortured with anguish, 
friendship, pour® into the wounds the sweet balm of | 
sympathy, alleviate! pain, and makes sorrow smile. — 
Friendship extends through every branch of the great 
family ofiruukind; its influence is as unbounded as the 
horizon: it unites men of different religions and coun- 
tries, and of opposite political sentiments, in the Arm 
bond of fraternal affection. The wandering Arab, the 
civilized Chinese, and the native American; the rigiu 
observers of the* Mosaic law, the followers of Maho- 
met, and the professors of Christianity, are all cemen- 
ted by the mystic union. How valuable is an institu- 
tion founded on sentiments like these— 1 “how infinitely 
pleasing must it be to him, who is seated ou a throne of] 
everlasting mercy ! to that God who is no respecter 
of persons.” 

Be not elated with the pride of birth , as merit alone 
can give value to distinction. Intrinsic worth lifts a 
man above the genealogy of ancestors, and the pagean- 
try of sounding titles. Value not yourselves upon 
your honours ; they may, for a time, be objects of envy 
lut'd jealonsy, but will crumble with the dust, and “leave 
not a wreck behind.” Least of all, pride not yourselves 
upon your riches; they are insufficient to gratify the nu- 
merous wants they create, they may be treasui^d up 
by the miser, but the man of benevolence cannot es- 
teem them, but as they afford him the means of doing 
good to his fellow creatures. Rational equality, as it 
is the most natural state, so is it the most pleasing and 

desirable.. # 

Love the whole human species, but,* particularly, 
i hose who are united to you by the mystic union. — 
When the deep signs of poverty ataail your efts, Stretch 
L-rth the hand of relief, and chas# necessity* and want 
from a brother's door. If afflictedfoyvmiifoMike, corn- 


ami the aged , wluse spirits were exhausted in the toils 
ofyouth, whose ihrivelled sinews, now unbraced by 
time, are unable to procure a scanty pittance for his 
subsistence; these, my brethren, are the true* objects 
of charity; to relieve such wiB be showing your grati- 
tude to that BeiefioentBeiag who is the “Husband of 
the widow, and foe Father of the orphan.” 

The subject of charity has been so pathetically des- 
cribed by an elepint writer; in language so far superi- 
our to mine, tha; I cannot do better than to transcribe 

it* 

**He whose besom is locked up against compassion 
is a barbarian; — nis manners are brutal, his mind gloo 
thy and mofose, ind his passions as savage as the beasts 
or the forest. 

“What kind of a man is he, who, full of opulence, 
and in whose hands abundance overflows, can look on 
virtue in distress anJ merit in misery without pity? Who 
can behold withoftt tears; the desolate and forlorn es*- 
tate of the widow', who, in early life, brought up in the 
bosom of a' tender mother; without knowing care, and 
without tasting of necessity, was not befitted for ad- 
versity; whose soul is pure as innocence,* and full of| 
honour, whose mind had been brightened by erudition, 
under an indulgent father, whose youth, untutoted in 
the school of sotfows, had been flattered with the pros- 
pect of daylrof prt>sj>eritr and plenty: one who at length 
by the cruel adversity of winds aid seas, with her' dy- 
ing husband," is wrecked in total destruction and beg- 
gary; driven by ill fottune, from peace and plehty; and, 
from the bed of ease, changes her lot to the dank dung- 
hill, for relief of her weariness and pains; grown mea- 
gre with necessity, and sick wifh wo: at her bosom han- 
ging her famished infaat, draining off the dregs of pa- 
rental life, for sustenance— destowed* from maternal 
love— yielding existence to si ppert the babe?-' Hard- 
hearted covetousness and preud titles ! can ye'b’eboJd 
such an object dry-eyed?— -Can avarice grasp the mite 
which should sustain such virtue ?— Can high life lift 
its supercilious brow above mch scenes in human life, 
above such miseries sustaimd by a fellow creature? — 
Perhaps the fatal hour is athand, when consolation is 
required to close the last moments of this unfortunate 
one’s life. Can the man absorbed in pleasure roll his 
chariot wheels past the seme of sorrow without com- 
passion, and without pity ice the last convulsion and 
the deadly gaze which pabt misery upon the features 
of an expiring saint? If aigets weep in heaven, they 
weep for such: if they cat know contempt, they feel it 
for the wealthy, who bestow* not of their superfluities, 
and sratch not from their vices, what would gladden 
souls sunk in 1 the woes of woHdly aJversity. Tne eyes 
of cherubim view with delight the exercise of such 
benevolence as forms the character of the good Sam- 
aritan? aftd saints touch -their golden lyres, to hymn 
humamly!* fair history in tie realms-ot bliss.— ” 


What should tht^bumm wretch be called, who with 
premeditated cruelty ard avarice, devises mischief, 
while he is conscious of lie neighbour’s honesty’; on 
whose exerted labour an iffectionate and virtuous wife 
and healthy childreu, crowding his narrow hearth with 
naked feet, depend for sustenance; whilst he sees him 
with fatigued sinews, lengthen out the toil of industry, 
from morn to night, witi unremitting ardour, singing 
to elude repining, andsnoothing his arfxieties and pain 
with hope, that he shall reward his .weariness by the 
overflowings of his wifes'cheerful heart, and with the 
smiles of his feeding irihnts? What must he be, who 
knows such a man, and his craft or avarice extorts un- 
just demands, and jbrin&s hiiii into beggary? What 
must he bef who sees mch a ra.lfl deprived by fire or 
water,*of all hissubstame, the habitation of his infants 
lost, and nothing Jeft but nakedness and tears— and 
seeing this, affords the sufferer no relief ? Surely in 
nature few such wretches do exist ! But if eudh be, it 
is not vaiu prouinptioa to proclaim, that, like accur. 
sed Cain, they are distil guished as the outcasts of God’* 
mercies, aud are left ot earth to live a life of punish 
ment.” 

Contrast this picture with the man of benevolent, 
who views the sufferings of humanity with an eye of 
pity, whose heart sympathizes with the distresses of 
his fellow creatnres, who seeks for them in the deep 
accesses of misery, audio the retired hovels of pover- 
ty and wo. 

As the various tools ind instruments which we use 
in the Lodge, are all emblematical of the conduct 
which Free- Masons siould pursue in their inter- 
course with society, I ihall, therefore, endeavour to 
explain- to you such of them as we most frequently 
use. 

In a Lodge of Masters, the first object which 'de- 
serves attention in the Mosaic floor on which we tread. 
It is intended to conveyto our minds, the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, chequered with a strange contrariety 
of events. To-day elafed with the smiles of prosperi- 
ty, to-morrow depressel by the frowns of misfortune 
The precariousness of our situation, in this world,' r 
should teach us humiliy, to walk uprightly and firmly 
upon the broad basis of virtue aud religion, and to give 
assistance to our unfortunate fellow creatures, who are 
in distress; lpgt qn ppipe capricious turn of fortune’s ■ 
wheel, we may become dependants on those who, be- 
fore, looked up to urf as their benefactors. 

Th e hco emblematical j, Mars, erected in front of the’ 
porch of the temple, independent of the beauty which 
they added to the building, conyeyed to the minds of 
those who entered a knowledge of the attributes of that 
Being to whom it was dedicated. The literal transla- 
tion of the name of the left pillar is 44 in thee is strength , ” 
add that of the right “if shall be established which, as * 
a learned author observes, may very naturally be trans-] 
posed in this manner— 44 O Lord, thou art mighty, and' 
“thy power is established iftom everlasting to everlast- 
ing.” 

The next object which demands attention in the Ho- 
ly Bible , with the square and ettmpasses thereon. As ~ 
these insturaents remind urfto keep our actions within 
the bounds of propriety, and to square them with 411 
mankind, the sacre^ volnmte On which they lay con- 
tains the unerring guide for our conduct through life, 4 
as it relates to our worship of the supreme Master of 
the worid, and our conduct to each other. For .these 
reasons, ibis book of the Divine law is never elosed in 
otfr Lodges; “it is open to every eye, and comprehen- 
sible to every mind.” 

The letter G. which ornaments the Master’s Lodge, • 
is not only expressive of the name of the Grand Archi- 
tect of the universe, but, also, denotes the scene ot geo- 
metry, so necessary to artists. But the adoption of it 
by Free-Masons, implies no more than their respdet 
for those inventions which demonstrate to the world tjie 
power, the wisdom and beneficeoce of the Almighty 
Builder in the works of the creation.' 

The blazing star is the emblem ot prudence, which 
is one of the emanations of the Defity, agreeable to the ' 
svstem of Basilides *. It points out to Free-Masons 4 
t&e path which leads to happiness, and is the sure source 
of self approbation. If enlightens us through the dark * 


♦ This sp »tem he called Abrax, which is a Mystical tern | few* ’ 
by him to the Supreme BGtf, from whom emanated 965 powers ^ 
tod intelligences: constitetmg virtue , prudence, temperance, fern * 
tude, jutfied, truth, charity; honesty, meekness, Ac. Ac. 
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and rose'ed path oflife, and enable n* to shun the many 
Obstacles which would impede our progress and emit- 
ter our journey with Filin. 

The three great luminaries allude to Me three Maso- 
nic decrees, and at the same time are emolematioal ol 
that eflfVilgence which should illumine the mind ol a 
Free-Mason, and which he can alone receive from a 
perfect understand mg of the principles of the Drier. 1.,. . nern) . inent :(n ,l 
The white apron and glo ves am also em ileinntti al. ! , 

They are wqrn not merely as insignia of the Order, but 
as badges of that innate innocence and purity of son I 
Vhich Free-Masons should always posses ; and in this 
point of view, they are more hoaoiable distinctions than 
nhy order of knighthood witichcan be conferred. On 
•betn^r invested with these badges of innocence and hu- 
mility, and Free-Mason shouldfirmly resolye to sup- 
port that purity and integrity of heart, of which he, 

.outwardly, wears the emblems. 

The rule, the fine, the plumb-tone, the square, the 
compasses, &c. are all emblematical of the conduct we 
should pursue in society. To vbserve punctuality m 
all our engagements, faithfully and religiously to dis- 
charge those important obligations, which we owe to 
God and our neighbour, to be upright in all our deal- 
ings’ to hold the scale of justice in equal poise; to 

square our actions by the unetring rule of Cod s sa- 
cred word; to keep within com piss and bounds, with all 
mankind, particularly with a brother, to govern our 
expenses by our incomes; curt oar sensual pppettu*; 
to keep within bounds those mrnly passions, which, 
oftentimes, interfere with the spjoyments of society, 

and degrade both the man andthe Free-Mason; to re- 
cal to our minds, that in the gieat scale of existence, 
the whole family of mankind tre upon a level with 
each other, and that the only tuestion of preference, 
among Free-Masons, should bt. Who is mpst wise, 
who is most good. For the tirxe will come, and none 
of us know how soon, when deith, the great leveller of 
ail human greatness, will rob is ofour distinctions aad 
bring us to a level with the duit. • 

Although the society of Frte-Masons is venerable 
for its antiquity, and in all agei has been respectable 
for its good conduct; yet it hav through falsehood and 
gross misrepresentations, groundlessly awakened the 
jealousy of some of the Europetn States, and the oblo- 
quy of malicious tongues.— Have they not'been accu- 
sed of* ungHeagued, iqgSJhey fot- the^e^rpction of reli- 
gion and government? Have they not bfeen called athe- 
ists and blasphemers, and ridiculed as the dupes of non- 
sense ? But while we discharge the duties and princi- 
ples ofour profession with integrity and truth, the en- 
venomed shafts of malice wiUjfall harmless at our feet, 
and our minds will feel that ease and safety which 
alone results from conscious virtue- 

An institution, which recommends submission to 
the laws of our country, adoration to the Supreme 
God of Nature, universal benevolence, and every vir- 
tue which can endear us to each other, which conveys 
Instruction to the mind and expels rancour, hatred and 
envy, and every unruly passion, and binds all its fol- 
lowers in the bond of good will, is certainly worthy of 
praise and encouragement.— Such is the society of 
Free and Accepted Masons. 


finitely less for the drunkard than the sober man.— shall refrain from noticing, ns we have had the prom- 
Wbeii the small pox prevailed so extensively, in 1823 ise of a full account of them from a member of the so- 
/•' j i... - i ...Vi., pnooimroil fr<»tn rtPfv. Am.tna rh#» vanerahle j/entlemen Dresent.be- 


-I "we never knew of a druiikarJ who recovered from ciety. Among the venerable gentlemen present, be 
m’ntack of the natural disease, that is. where neither sides the orator of the day, were Col. Trumbull and 
vaccination nor inoculation had been practised. Ho Judge Daggett, the former ai 1-dc-carap to General 
for the most part died delirious. Washington in the war of the revolution— Hartford 

But. independent of these instances of temporary Courant. 

anti accidental madness, there is a fomvduble list of — 

ncnrable kind, named by drunken- }J acen and Snrlhampton Canal. — At a meeting 

ness. In a table of 1370 lunatics admitted into the of the citizens of New Haven on Wednesday, last it 
asylum at Cork, Dr. Hallaran says that 160. nearly an was vote j t0 i> e inexpedient for the city to expend any 
eighth of the whole number, were insane, from this more money upon the Farmington Canal, or to loan 
unhappy indulgence. Though the French are com- ^ cre dH of the city to the “ New Haven a nd North- 
paiatively a sober people, it appears tkat out of 2507| am p ton Company.” The vote of the 18th June auth- 
lunatics admitted into their hospitals, 185 were insane or ; g j n g a farther loan by the city (the certificates not 

iur r. — ivivnn tr. aplf. 1 being yet issued) was repealed. The New Haven 

Herald, in reference to these proceedings says 

The toil and labor of twenty years are thus sacrificed 
in a single day, for it generally conceded that no further 


from the same cause. Men are oftei driven to self- 
destruction by a habit of drunkenness. Out of 218 
casos of suicide, published by Pro'esser Casper of 
Berlin, (in a list ol 500 ) the causei of which were 
known, 54 were the effects ol drunkenness and dissi- 
pation. 

Presence of Mind .— If you should happen to meet 
with an accident at table, endeavor t> preserve your 
composure, and do not add to the discomfort you have 
created by making an unnecessary fciss about it. I 
remember hearing it told of a very accomplished gen- 
tleman, that when carving a very toigh goose he had 
the mifortune to send it entirely oulof the dish into 
the lap of the lady next to him ; on vhich he looked 
her full in the face, and said, “Ma’am, I will thank 
you for that goose.” This manner »f bearing such a 
mortifying accident gained him moie credit than he 
lost by his awkward curving. 

Prompt Answer.— Chateaunouf, keeper of the seals 
of Louis XIII. when a boy of only n'ne years old, was 
asked many questions by a bishop, md he gave very 
prompt answers to them all. At leigth the prelate 
Isaid, “ I will give you an orange i*you will tell me 
where God is.” “ My lord ” tepled tie boy, “ I will 
give you two oranges if you will tell where he is 
not.” 


A Hint to Belles .— Lady Blessingbn says, and sure- 
ly she ought to know; that “those wio are formed to 
win general admiration, are seldom ca’cuTated to bes- 
tow individual happiness.” 

Sir William Onsley, in bis travels in Persia, men- 
tions that there are hills of salt near Darbgirel, of white 
black, green, yellow, and red colors. In all other 
conutries, salt is produced from the bosom of the earth 
or from the coneretiou of the wate#hut here it appears 
it comes from the bed of the mountains. 


THE GATHERER. 

INTEMPERANCE— INSANITY. 


The bloated face, and trembling hand — indigestion 
and dropsy— diseased liver and kidneys’ — are common 
and acknowledged effects of intempeiance. By this 
word intemperance, we do not mean merely drunken- 
ness, but the practice of daily stimulating beyond their 
healthy and regular beats, the heart and % blood vessels 
by potations of vinous, malt, or distilled liquors. It is 
not, perhaps, so generally known that the man of in- 
temperate habits is prone to madness, and of course 
liable to become the inmate of a hospital, or lunatic as- 
ylum. The instances of temporary madness in drunk- 
ards are very common. After some days they may re- 
cover by suttable medical treatment, but if they return 
to their evil habits, they arc exposed to fresh attacks 
which finally prove fatal. A wound or a fractured 
limb which, in common healthy constitutions, would 
«ioon heal will often excite to freBzy the habituate drunk 
ard, and be the immediat^es^e of his dfeath. The , 
fiances of recovery frona whatever, are in-j 


The Roman Catholic Bishop ef Montreal died a 1 
the hotel Dieu on Sunday last, and the corpse wa 5 
exhibited in the chapel dressed in pontificial robes on 
Monday and Tuesday. Yesterday the same exhibi- 
tion was made in a funeral procession from the cathe 
dral, and the body was consigned to one of the vaults 
after the usual solemn formalities. The name of the 
deceased prelate was Jean Jacques Lartigue, and he 
was successively. Bishop of Telmesse, Coadjutor to 
Bishop of Quebec, and finally, Bishop of Montreal. 
It is stated that M. Bourget, the present Bishop of 
Telmesse will succeed the late Bishop of Montreal.— 
Mont, Courier. 


Historical Celebration .— The Connecticut Historical 
Society, yesterday commemorated the adoption of the 
constitution framed by the inhabitants of Hartford, 
Wethersfield and Windsor, in the year 1G39. . Several 
representatives of societies from other states, with other 
invited guests, joined in the celebration. The exer- 
cises in the forenoon, were at the Centre Church.— 
The venerable doctor Webster, of New Haven, deliv- 
ered the address on the occasion, which contained 
much that was interesting of a historical character. — 
Although upwards of 80 years of age, his voice wasso 
clear and distinct as to be heard from all parts of the 
clrarch. At 2 o’clock the company sat down to din- 
ner- at Gilman’s hall, after which a great mary fine 
Peekes were made, and fientjmertsuffercdrwh'xh.we 
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efforts will be made by the company to put the Canal 
in order and keep up a navigation. 

The Great Western , which probably sailed on the 
15th inst., is now hourly expected, with news a fort- 
night later than those received. From a icport of the 
proceedings at the annual meeting of the proprietors of 
the Great Western Company, held at Bristol on the 
26th ult., it appears that the actual nett profits of the 
company during the year 1839, was .£9,912, or near 
$50,000. The average of her passages during the past 
season were : to New York, seventeen days and two 
hours; from New York, thirteen days and sixteen Jiours; 
her shortest passage outwards has been thirteen and a 
half, her shortest homeward twelve days and a half. — 
She has conveyed 1036 passengers, and has carried 
1214 tons of goods, 96,578 letters, and 19,571 newspa- 
pers, besides parcels. The average from the com- 
mencement oftbe Great Western’s passages from New 
York home, has been thirteen days and a half only, 
while that of the sailing liners during the same period 
has been twenty-three days. — N. Y. Sun. 

Destructive Fire .— The Female Academy at Mc- 
Cherr’s town was lately destroyed by fire. Few of the 
young ladies escaped with any thing save their night 
dresses. Mr. Albert, a gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood, provided them with shelter and accommodation, 
until they were relieved by their friends. 

'A gentleman who had visited the institution, lor the 
purjKise of bringing home his daughter, who was dan- 
gerously 11, tound her, after an anxious search, about 
2000 yards from the building, barefooted, and only en- 
voloped in a counterpane. She was at once removed 
to comfortable quarters, and is now in perfect health. 
Her recovery is attributed to the effects of the fright. 
— Buffalo D. Rep. , 

Accident. — A man yesterday, while hurrying in 
great speed round a corner, met two ladies of his ac- 
quaintance, and pulling off his hat forgetfully, the fol- 
lowing load of freight tumbled about the side walk 
Two apples, seventeen old letters, several unpaid hills, 
one of which for $1,25 was receipted ; ope clean shirt 
bosom and collar ; cigars ad lib.; a bottle of sarsapar- 
illa syrup; a pair of false whiskers; a number of the 
Boston Notion ; ditto of the Brother Jonathan ; half 


pint of pea-nuts ; two pair ofbrown drilling pantaloons; 
and a Harrison song book. r J he articles we under- 
stand have been nearly all recovered. — Picayune . 

Warning to Stage Drivers.— We learn that Antony 
W. Watts, a Stage driver on the line between this place 
and Tuscaloosa, was killed on Wednesday night last, 
this side of Pickensville, by the upsetting of the Stage 
He is supposed to have fallen asleep on the box, when 
the horses leaving the road descending a hill the wheel 
ran over a stump, which threw him off and under the 
body of the coach, breaking his neck and mashing the 
scull. Two passengers were inside. The horse 
[topped immediately.— Souther n^ Argus. 

A neighbor of ours says when he gots married lc 
is determined his wife shall not wear the bVeeches, as 
he means to marrv a woman so m«ch larger than 
himself that they will not fit tie hov she ewi fix it. 
That 1 # right. ’ 
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From the Edingburgh Journal 

THE HEROINES OF BURNS. 

It is generally known that the fine impassioned songs 
6f Burns were mostly written with regard to real 
women — in some instances, of no great beauty in the 
world's estimation, and in roost of vry humble rank, 
hut almost always genuine flesh-aift*blood women of 
this world, whom the poet was pleased to admire for 
the time being. In thisiespect he was very different 
from the poets of the former age, with their supposi- 
tious Daphnes and Phillises — with Burns, to quote a 
line of old Maclurain, Lord Dreghorn. 

u Nolly, not Ne&era was her name . 0 

Plain, downright Annies and Nannies, and Tibbes 
and Jeanies, they were eveiy one of them. He was a 
great poet-— more particularly a great lyrical poet, per- 
haps we may say the very greatest that has ever lived ; 
and wherever he had been bom, there was it certain 
that the women, whether in silk or drugget, must have 
been immortal. He’rose in Kyle, amongst a sim- 
ple peasantry, the female part of which wore short 
gowns and sometimes no stockings, and were accus- 
tomed to wield the muck-fork and the Sickle, like the 
men themselves. But then it was Burris who had 
slighted amongst them, and the haberdashery of the 
imagination was ready to deck every one of them as 
finely as if they had been Sacharissas or Vanessas. — 
It may afford some amusement to the reader to be in- 
troduced to such particulars of these' persons as have 
been handed down to U9. 

We have the poet's own authority, that the first 
flame in his bosom was kindled in his fifteenth autumn 
by “S bonnie sweet sonsie lass,** who was v assigned to 
him as his partner on the harvest field. She was un- 
witting at first at the* power she had acquired over 
him, and he himself did not know, as he telfs us, 
“why he liked so much to loiter behind with her 
when returning in the evening from their labors ; 
why the tones of her voice made his heart-strings 
thrill like an iEolian harp; and particularly why his 
pulse beat such a furious rattan when he looked and 
fingered over her little hand, to pick out the cruel 
nettle-stings and thistles.” Love brought poetry to 
its aid, and he now composed his first verses, begining 
“Onee I loved a bonnie lass, and aye 1 love her still;” 
a very poor set of rhymes truly, but curious as the 
first tunings of so sweet an instrument. Her name 
appears to have been Nelly Blair, and like many of 
his subsequent flames, she was a house-servant. The 
daughter of an individual in whose house she at one 
time served, communicated, through a newspaper, a 
few years ago, her recollections of Burns’s visits on the 
occasions when “rockiogs” were held in the house. 
Those were meetings of the rustic youth of both sexes, 
at which the lasses plied their spinning-wheels (for 
merly their rocks — hence the name) and the lads 
knitted stockings, the entertainment consisting of 
songs, and alight supper of country fare. Often did 
thi9 lady meet Burns at the head of a little troop, 
coming from a distance of three or four, miles, to 
attend these meetings, with the spinning-wheel ol 
some lass over his shoulder, aud a hundred jokes in 
his mouth to keep the party in merriment. Often 
had the lady of the house to find fault with her dam- 
sels next day* for their lack of alacrity, the result of 
Burns's too late sitting at his courtship with Nelly 
Blair. 

Another of his very early Dulcineas was a certain 
Isabella Steven or Stein, who lived near his father’s 
farm of Lochlee. He was then about seventeen. But 
alas, she was a heiress — her father a laiid; that is to 
say, the proprietor of probably twenty acres of moor- 
land, with a cot-house and garden. She, therefore, 
looked high, and the consequence was that the poet had 
occasion to write his song — 

M Ob, Tibbie I hae seen the day 
Ye w&dna been sae shr* 

For lack o’gear ye lightly me, 

But troth I carena by. 

Yestreen I met you on the muir, 

Ye sp&kna, bnt gaed by like atoure; 

Ye geek at mo because I am poor; 

' Nae purer is than Nannio, O. 1 


Thus we find that in the humblest spheres of life 1 
there are nice distinctions of grade ; altogether uricog- 
nisable, possibly, to one observing at a little distance, 
like that between stars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
magnitudes, yet with immence gulfs between, for all 
that. Tibbie, by virtue of her father’s two or three 
fields, passed like stour the tenant’s son, whose 
name was ultimately to be great in both hemispheres. 

His next serious fit of passion took its rise while he 
was studying mensuration at Kirkoswald. The fair 
maid’s name was Peggy Thomson, and he celebrates 
her in his song “Now westlin win’s and slaugtering 
guns;” she became the wife of a person named Neil- 
son, and long lived in Ayr. But the particulars of 
this case need net be here entered into as they have al- i 
ready been introduced to our readers. I 

* About the tirfu when he was two or three and twen-! 
ty, his attachments came in such thick and rapid suc- 
cession, that there is no individudlising them. Scarce 
a lass existed in the happy parish of Tarbolton who 
had not been a transient object of worship to Robert 
Burns. There vas oDe whom he celebrates under 
the name of Montgomery's Peggy. To this girl, who 
had been reared ii rather an elegan^ way, he made 
love, merely to sh)w his parts in courtship ; he got 
really in love, an! was then refused. “It cost me 
several heartachs,’ he says, “to get rid of the affair.” 
Another, named Anne Ronald, the daughter of a far- 
mer, is said to hive been the “Annie” of his lively 
song of “TheRigi o’Barley” The heroine of “My 
Nannie O,” that most exqqjisite of songs, was Agnes 
Fleming, the daujhter of a farmer at Caldcothill, near 
Lochlee, and at oae time a servant. 

Her face is for, her heart u true 
As spotlestas she’s bonnie O : 

The opening fowan, w&t wi’ dew, 

Nae puttr os th«W Nannie, O.” 

Was ever rutalroaid so canonised? He was not 
a lover himself, bit an abettor of the loves of others. — 
“A country lad,” he says, “seldom carries on a love 
adventure without an assisting confidant. I possessed 
a cusiosity, zeal, ind intrepid dexterity, that recom- 
mended me as a proper second on these occasions; and 
I dare say I felt ai much pleasure in being in the 
secret of half the oves of Tarbolton parish as ever 
did statesman in knowing the intrigues of half the 
courts of Europe.” We once conversed with an aged 
man in Tarbolton, who had served Burns partly in the 
same capacity ; they would go together at night to 
house* in which lived girls admired by the poet ; and 
these girls it was the duty of John Lees to ask out for 
his friend, who meanwhile waited near the door.— 
When he had succeeded in bringing out any favor- 
ite lass of the poet, he became of course Monsieur 
de Tropi and Burn^would then say to him, “ JVow, 
Jock, you may gang hame.” The old man seem- 
ed greatly to relish his recollections of these adven- 
tures. 

At about four-and-twenty, while still assisting his 
father in the small poor farm of Lochlee, he became 
acquainted with the young woman whom he addresses 

in several of his published letters as “My dearE 

From these letters he appears to hqve at fiist made 
sure of obtaining the young woman’s hand, but to 
have been finally rejected. It is probable that this 
person was the heroine of his song, “From thee, Eliza, 

I must go,” which seems to have been written when 
he contemplated leaving her for a distant clime. The 
letters are in surprisingly pure English, and of more 
moderate and rational complexion that the most of his 
compositions of that class, while the song ranks with 
his best. 

“Farewell, farewell, Eliza dear. 

The maid that I adore; 

A boding voiee is in my ear, 

We part to meet no more. 

The latest thorb that leaves my heart/ 

While death stands victor by. 

That thorb, Eliza, is thy part. 

And thine that latest sigh.” 

Eliza long survived the poet, and if we may judge 
from the following obituary notice of her, she must 
have been a persoq somewhat above the common 
standard. “At Alva, on the 27th ult., in the 74th 
year of her age, Mrs. Elizabeth Black,.relict of of the 


late Mr. James Stewart, vintner there. Though call- 
ed upooto discharge the uncongenial duties connected 
with a humble public-house, and early deprived of her 
partner, Mrs. Stewart, in her-guarded walk and con- 
versation, during the many years she spent in Alva, 
threw such a moral halo around her character as se- 
cured for her the unceasing esteem and good wishes 
of her fellow-villagers. * • She was Burns’s Efou. 
She was born and brought up in Ayrshire, and in the 
bloom of youth was possessed of no ordinary share of 
personal charms. • * She early became acquaint- 
ed with Burns, and made no small impression on his 
heart. * * She possessed several love-epistles he 
had addressed to her. It was when Scotia’s bard in- 
tepded emigrating from Ms own to a foreign shore 
that he wrote the stanzas begining, “From thee, Eliza, 
l must go’— the subject being of course Elizabeth 
Black.” 

This brings us to Highland Mary, the most inter- 
est! ng of all Burns* heioines. He was now the joint 
tenant with hia brother of the little farm of Mossgiel, 
io the parish of Mauchline. Mary Campbell, for suck 
was her name, was as Uwly a lass as any whom he 
evei admired, being the dairy woman at Colonel Mont- 
gomery’s house of Coilifield. There is a thorn near 
the house, beneath whose boughs the poet lover often 
met his simple mistress. He celebrates her charms, 
and the happiness he erioyed from thse stolen inter- 
view*, in the song of “The Highland Lassie.” 

“Nae gentle d&mei, though e’er so fair, 

Shail ever be mymaie’i care, 

Their titles a 1 aro^mpty shew. 

Give me my Higlland lasse, O. 

Oh, were yon hilli and vallies mine. 

Yon palace aad yon gardens fine. 

The world then the loie should know, 

I bear my Highland lassie, O.* * 

The design of going n search of fortune to |ho 
West Indies was still ipon him, and he is found 
asking this mistress if she will accompany him;— 

“Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary* 

And lo«ve aull Scotia’s shore. 

Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary, f 

Across the Atlantic roar! 

At length he resolved to mary her, and endeavor to 
remain contented at home; and they met on the banks 
of the Ayr, “to live one day of parting love,” previous 
to a visit which she was \o pay, in anticipation of her 
marriage, to her relations in Argyleshire. In the song 
of “Highland Mary,” the history of this precious day 
is written in immortal light. Mary, as is well knowo, 
sickened and died at her lather’s house, in Greenrock, 
leaving to the poet an image which never forsook him 
in all his after days, whether of joy ot sorrow. Six or 
seven years afterwards, when a married man at Ellis- 
laud, he observed the anniversary of her death in a 
way which showed the depfti of his feelings respecting 
her. In the evening, he retired to his stack-yard, in a 
state ofgreat apparent dejection, and threw himself on 
a mass of straw, with bis face upturned to the skv.— 
There he lay for hours, notwithstanding the kind re- 
monstrances of his wife. Wh<*n he came into the 
house, he wrote down; with the facility of one copy- 
ing from memory, the grandly melancholy hymn be- 
gining, 

“Thou lingering star, with lessening ray.” 

We have treated Highland Mary shortly, for her 
story has been often told. We shall afiford more space 
to the lady who next presided over the imagination of 
the bard — the celebrated Jean Armour. The father of 
the young woman was a master mason or builder of 
some substance, in the village of Mauchlin. She was 
Bather above the middle statnre, of dark complexion, 
rand irregular features, but of a fine figure, and gteat 
gentleness of nature, and a very agreeable singer aud 
dancer. According to her own story, she and Burns 
first saw each other as she was one day spreading out 
clothes on the green to be bleached. As he passed 
by, his dog ran over some of the clothes ; she called to 
the animal in no gracious terms, and requested his 
master to take him off. The poet made a sportive 
allusion to the old saying of “ love me, love my dog,” 
and some badinage was interchanged. Frobabiy 
neither knew on this occasion who the other was ; 
but their acquaintance was not to stop short here.-* 
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We are enabled to continue its history by John Blane, 
a decent old man now residing in Kilmarnock, who 
was at this time Burns’s plough-bsy and bed-fellow.— 
There was a singing-school at Mauchline, which 
Blane attended, Jean Armour was also a pupil, and 
he soon became aware of her superior natural gifts 
as a vocalist. One night there vas a 44 rocking” at 
Mossgiel, where a lad named Ralph Silla? sung a num- 
ber of songs, in what was considered rather good style. 
When Burns and Blane had retired to their sleepiug- 
place in the stable-loft, the former asked the latter what 
he thbught of pillar’s singing, to which Blane answer- 
ed that the lad thought so much of it himself, and had 
so many airs about it, that there was no occasion for 
others expressing a favorable opinion— yet, he added, 

44 1 wonld not give Jean Armour for a score of him.— 

‘ You are always talking of this Jetn Armour,” said 
Burns; •* I wish you could contrive to bring me to see 
her.” Blane readily consented to do so ; and next eve- 
ning, after the plough was loosed, thetwo proceeded to 
Mauchline for that purpose. Burns went into a public 
house, aud Blane went into the singing school which 
chanced to be kept in the floor above. When the school 
was dismissing, Blane asked Jean if die would come to 
see Robert Burns, who tfas below, adf arixious to speak 
to her. Having heard of his poetied talents, she said 
she would like much to see him, but was afraid to go 
without a female companion. This difieulty being over- 
come by the frankness of a Miss Norton— the Miss 
Morton of the Six Mauchline Belles— Jean went down 
to the room where Burns was sitting, and from that 
time her fate was fixed. 

The subsequent history of this fair is well known. 
•Jean ultimately became the poet’s vife, and the part- 
ner of all of weal or woe which beftll him* during the 
Ellisland and Dumfries periods of his life. It is rather 
remarkable that, excepting two or tiree passing allu- 
sions, Jean was not the subject of ant poetry by Burns 
during the earlier period of their xquaiutance, nor 
till they were seriously and steadfastly married. He 
then, however, made up for his.former silence. It was 
during the honeymoon, as he hirmelf Mis U9, and 
probably while preparing a home foi her on the banks 
of the Nith, that he composed his charming song in 
her praise — 

“jOf a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 

I dearly like the west, 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie I loe best ; 

Though wild woods grow, aipl river* row, 

Wi’ mony a hill between, 

| Yet day and night my fancy’s flight 
I* ever wi my Jean* 

I see her in tho dewy flowers, 

Sae lovely, fresh, and fair, 

I hear her in the Cunefu birds 
Wi music charm the air ; 

There’s no a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green. 

Nor yet a bonnie bird that sings, 

But minds me o 4 my Jean* 

Not long afterwards, he infused his love for her into 
the still more passionate verses beginning, 44 Oh, were 
I on Parnassus Hill !” of which one half stanza con- 
\ yeys a description certainly not surpassed, and we are 
inclined to thinn not even approached, in the whole 
circle of British poetry— the vividness and passion 
rising in union from line to line, until at the last it 
reaches a perfect transport, in which the poet involves 
the reader as well as himself. 

44 1 see thee dancing o’er the green, 

Thy waiste sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean, 

Thy tempting lips and roguish een— 

By heaven and earth, I love thee ! ; ’ 

Mrs. Burns is likewise celebrated in the song, “This 
is no ray pin iassie,” in which the poet describes him- 
self as meeting a face of the fairest kind, probably 
that of some of the elegant ladies whom he met in 
genteel society, but yet declaring that it wants 44 the 
witching grace,” and 44 kind love” which he found in 
his “own lassie a very delightful song, for it takes 
a fine moral feeling along with it. Of 44 Their Groves 
o’ Sweet Myrtles” we are not so sure that JVfrs. Burns 
was the heroine, though, if the wives of poetical hus- 
bands always had tfcielr due, she ought to hatfe bfeen so. 


Jean survived in decent widowhood fbt as long a time 
as that which formed the whele life of the poet, dying 
so lately as March 1834. , Sh'e was a modest and re- 
spectable woman, and to the last a good singer, and, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, also a tolerable dancer. — 
She had been indulgent to her gifted though frail part- 
ner in his life, and she cherished his memory when he 
.was no more. 

Here for the present we must stop : the Ayrsshire. 
poet somehow contrived to admire so many ladies, 
that there is no rumpling them all into the compass 
of a single paper. We shall speedily resume the sub- 
ject. 

M I SC ELL A NY . 


THE WOODEN-LEGGED GHOST. 

What may this mean, that thou, dead corse lagaia 
Re visit’ll thus the glimpses of the moon 
Making night hideous ! 

Most families, I believe, have their traditionary ghost 
story ; which, when narrated to the group that gathers 
round the wintry fire-side, excites, according to the 
age and character of the listeners, terror, sympathy, 
doubt, incredulity or ridicule. Still it continues to be 
told, even by those who are urgent in their disavowal 
of belief in supernatural appearances : the stoiy is kept 
alive, and recollected in after life ; for the bias is a strong 
one of the mind, to dwell even on the shadows that 
pertain to that world of untried being which approach- 
es toward us with its slow and noiseless, bit irresistible 
and overwhelming, movement, 

I remember in my youth to have listened with my 
whole heart to the following remarkable incident, as 
one which had undoubtedly occurred a lew years be- 
fore in the Island of Jamaica. 

During a season of great mortality among the in- 
habitants of that island, in the year — , a veteran 
Scottish regiment was stationed upon the high bluff 
of land that forms one point of a crescentular bay, and^ 
overlooks the town and harbor. Inland, towards the 
east, a small plain extends itself; while on the west 
and north, which is nearest the shore, and almost over- 
hanging it, were several long one-story buildings, has- 
tily erected of wood, for the accommodation of the offi- 
cers of the corps, and consisting all of three or four 
rooms on each end, with a piazza on the side towards 
the sea, extending the whole length of the structure, 
and forming a shaded and agreeable promenade, during 
the earlier part of the day. The rooms opened upon 
the piazza, and communicated with each other by way 
of a 9ide door, which was occasionally left open for the 
freer Circulation of air. 

In one of these barracks were quartered three officers 
of the regiment, Major Hamilton, Captain Gordon, 
and a third whose name 1 cannot at this moment re- 
call. Major Hamilton’s apartment was in the centre. 
He had lost a leg in the service, and usually wore a 
wooden pin, or stick, shod with iron * and being an 
alert man, fond of exercise, used to walk up and down 
this piazza for hours together, stopping occasionally at 
Gordon’s door or window, and sometimes looking in 
at that of the other officer exchanging a cheerful woid 
with them as they sat each in his apartment, endeavor-^ 
ing to beguile the time with dressing, reading, writing, 
thoughts of promotion, of home, and of a speedy and 
happy return to Britain. 

The sound of the Major’s step waspeculiar. It was 
only the blow given by the iron ferule at the end of his 
wooden leg that was heard ; for, although a stout man 
he trod lightly with the remaining foot, and heavily 
only with the wooden substitute, which gave forth 
its note at shott intervals, as he paced to and fro, so 
regularly, that there was certain pleasure in listening 
to it. 

Sounds that strike the ear in this measured way, af- 
fect us more than others. The attention becomes en- 
gaged, and they grow emphatic as we listen. The calk- 
er’s hammer-stroke, as it flies from the dock-yard of 
the busy port, across some placid bay into the green 
and peaceful country, is an instance of this truth : the 
songster has it, in the line, 

, * His very step hath music in’t. 

Whon he comes up the stairs 

and the gentle Lamb felt it, when lie said of his phtsi- 


cian, that * (here was healing in the creak of his shoes, 9 
as he approached his apartment. Associated with this 
measured movement of the Major, was his deep cheery 
voice, that made light of danger and difficulty ; wheth- 
er on the field of battle, or as now amid the Bickness, 
which, in mockery of the beauty of tropical 9kies and, 
scenery, was devastating the colony at this melancholy 
period. 

This sickness prov^>f ata l to several . officers qf the 
regiment, and after some time, Major Hamilton was 
taken down with it. It wa9 a fever, attended with deli- 
rium. The Major was confident of recovery; and -in- 
deed, from the great equanimity and happy tempera- 
ment of his patient, his physician had hopes almost to 
the last. These, however, were not destined to be re- 
alized. He expired the seventh day after he was 
seized, while endeavoring to speak tojfis friend, Capt. 
Gordon, and was buried under arms at sunset ot the 
same day. 

Now it was on the second night after this mournful 
event, that Gordon, having retired to bed rather later 
than usual, found himself unexpectedly awake. He 
was not conscious of any distressing thought or dream 
which should have occasioned this shortened slumber, 
and as he commonly made but one v nap of the night, 
and his rest had been latterly broken by the kind of- 
fices he had rendered his comrade, he was half sur- 
prised at finding himself awake. He touched his re- 
peater, and found it only past one o’clock. He turft’d 
on the other side, and composed himself afresh. Tne 
thoughts of his friend came over, his heart, as his cheek 
reached the pillow, and said : 4 Poor Hamilton ! Well, 
God have mercy on us !* 

He felt at the moment that some one near him said 
4 Amen !* with much solemnity. He was effectually 
roused, and asked, 4 Who is there?’ 

There was no reply. His voice seemed to echo in- 
to Hamilton’s late apartment, and he then remember- 
ed that the door was open that communicated between 
the two rooms. He listened intently, but heard noth- 
ing save the beating of his own heart. He said to 
himself, 4 It is all mere imagination,’ and again endeav- 
ored to compose himself, and think of something else. 
He laid his head once more upon the pillow, and then 
he distinctly heard, for the first time, the Major's well- 
known step, It was not a matter to be mistaken about. 
The ferule sound, the pause for the foot, the sound 
again, measured in its return, as if all were in life.— 
He heard it first upon the piazza, heard it approach, 
pass through the door from the piazza into the centie 
apartment, and there it seemed to pause ; as if the 
figure of the departed were standing on the other side 
of that open door, in the room it had so lately occupi- 
ed. 

Gordon rose. He went to the window that opened 
upon the piazza, and looked out. The night was very 
beautiful; the moon had gone down; the sky was of 
the deepest azure, and the low dash of the waves up- 
on the rocks, at the foot of the bluff, was the only thing 
that engaged his notice, except the extreme brightness 
and lucidity of a solitary star, that traced its glittering 
pathway of light toward him, across the distant waters 
of the ocean. All else was still and reposeful. 4 It is 
very remarkable !’ said he ; 4 1 could have sworn 1 heard 
it 1* He turned toward the door that Btood open be- 
tween the two rooms. The Major's apartment was 
darkened by the shutters being closed, and he could 
distinguish nothing inside it. He wished the door 
were shut, but felt a repugnance at the idea of closing 
it ; and while he stood gazing into the dark room, the 
thoyght of being in the presence of a disembodied 
spirit rose in his mind ; and though a brave man, he 
could not immediately control the bristling sensation 
of terror that began to possess him. He longed for 
the voice of any living being ; and though for a mo- 
ment the idea of ridicule deterred him, he determined 
on calling up the officer who occupied the other apart- 
ment. 

He passed out on the piazza, and a9 he approached 
the other extremity of the building, the sentinel on du- 
ty perceiving him, presented arms. 

4 Have you been long stationed here?’ said Captain 
Gordon. 

4 Half an hour,’ was the reply. 

4 Did you — aid you happen te see any one on the 
piazza, during that time ?' 

4 l did not.' 

Gordon returned at once to his room, vexed with 
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himself for haring been the sport of an illusion of his 
own train. Heclosed hi9 door and window, we ° l 

to bed. Ho was now thoroughly awake, and “ad re- 
sained, as he thought, entire possession of his tacul- 
ties. 4 Mv old comrade.* said he, 4 what could he pos- 
sibly waut of me ? We were always friends kind- 
hearted, gallant fellow that he was ! No man ever was 
his enemy, except upon the field itself. Why should 
I have dreaded to meet him, even if such an eyent 
could possibly be?’ 

And yet, so constituted are we, that a moment or two 
after this course of thought had occupied his mind, 
he was almost paralysed with dread, by the recurrence 
of the same well-known step that now seemed pacing 
the dark nnd tenantless apartment. He even fancied 
an irregularity in it, that betokened, as be thought, 
some distress of mind ; and all that he bad ever heard 
of spirits revisiting the scenes of their mortal exist- 
ence, to expiate some hidden crime, entered nis ima £* 
ination, and combined to make his situation awful and 
appalling. It was therefore with great earnestness thta 
he exclaimed : 

‘ In the name of God, Hamilton, is that you 1 
A voice, from tire threshold of the communicat- 
ing door, addressed him in tones that sank deeply into 
his soul " 

* Gordon, listen, hut do not speak to me. In ten 
days you will apply for a furlough; it will not be grant- 
ed to you. You will renew the application in three 
weeks, and then it will be granted you. Stay no long- 
er in Scotland than may be necessary for the adjust- 
ment of your affairs. Go to London. Take lodgings 
at No.—, Jermyn-strect. You will be shown into an 
apartment lookiug into a garden. Remove the panel 
from above the chimney-piece, and you will there 
find papers which establish the fact of my marriage, 
and will give you the address of my wife and son. 
Hasten, for they are in deep distress, and these papers 
will establish their rights. Do not for get me?’ 

Capt. Gordon did not lecollect how long he remain- 
ed in the posture in which he had listened to the spirit 
of his departed frifend ; but when he arose, it was broad 
djy. He dressed himself, and went to town ; drew 
up a statement of the affair, and authenticated it by his 
oath. He had hid no intention of quitting the colony 
during that year; hut an arrival brought intelligence of 
the death of his father, and of his accession to a large 
estate. Within teb days, he applied for a furlough; but 
such had been the mortality among the officers, th it 
the commanding officer thought proper to refuse 
his request. Another arrival having however brought 
to the island a reinforcement for tlie garrison, he found 
the difficulty removed, upon a second application, in 
three weeks. He sailed for Scotland, arranged his af- 
fairs, and intended immediately afterward to have pro- 
ceeded to London. He suffered, however, one agree- 
able engagement after another to retard Ins departure, 
and his friend’s concerns, and the preternatural visit that 
he had received from him, were no longer impressed so 
vividly as at first upon his mind. 

One night, however, after a social party of pleas- 
ure, he awoke without apparent cause, as he had 
done on the eventful night in Dominica, and to his 
utter consternation, the sound of the Major's iron step 
filled his ears. 

He started from his bed immediately, rang up his 
servant, ordered post-horses, and lost not a moment 
upon the way, until he reached the house in Jerinyn- 
street. He found the papers as he had expected. — 
He relieved the widow and orphan of his unhappy 
friend, and established them as such in the inheritance 
to which they were entitled by his suden death ; and 
the story reaching the ears of royalty, the young Ham- 
ilton was patronized by the Queen of England, and 
early obtained a commission in the army, to which he 
was attached, at the time this lale was told to me. 

It is also kuown that Capt. Gordon rose very high in 
his military career, and was throughout hie life distin- 
guished as a brave and henorabie officer, and afprtu- 
nate general 
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Those of our subscribers who intend changing 
their residenee in the city, will please notify the car- 
rier. 

(JJ^Those of our subscribers, m N. York, who in- 
end changing their place of residence the ensuing! 
first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Win. Boardman 
our agent iu that city. 

(jCf 9 RE MOV AL . — The American Masonic Regis- 
ter office, hn« been removed, to the cornerof South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-store of Mr. 
E S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-street. 


Temperance. — At a very large meeting of the 
Catholic inhabitants of Boston, on the 11th ult. a temr 
perance society was formed, under the name of the 
44 Boston Roman Catholic Temperance Confraternity,** 
and the following pledge was adopted, after much dis- 
cussion, with but one or two negative votes, viz. “To 
abstain from the use of all distilled spirituous liquors 
as an article of drink, or traffic, and to discountenance 
the use or sale thereof by others, nor to frequent nor 
partake of any intoxicating liquor in those places where 
ardent spirits are publicly exposed for sale as an arti- 
cle of common driik or refreshment.” 


Indian Affairs. — At the west, it is again rumored 
that the British government is tampering with the In- 
dians. With the Winnehagoes we may have some 
trouble, as they seem resolved not to emigrate, accord- 
ing to their treaty stipulations; and a military force is 
called iu Wisconsin to enforce then removal if neces- 
sary ; but we give no credit to any reports that there i9 
danger of a general movement among the tribes, in 
consequence of foreign interference or otherwise. 


Encouragement to Celibacy.— The Army and 
Navy Chronicle says, the War Department has passed 
regulation, that no candidate from civil life who is 
married, shall be examined for appointment in the ar- 
my. The reasons given for this step are, the necessi- 
ly for young officeis being in the field with their com- 
panies, the want of accomodatiqn in 9mall garrisons 
for families, and the inadequacy of the pay of officer? 
for their support. 


City Banis.— The N. York Sun, says, “the banks 
of New York have never done a more ptofitable or a 
more safe business than they have 9ince they ceased 
discounting for every body who .could write a promis- 
sory note and give any man of 9 traw for an endorser 
They were never better able to declare dividends than 
they now art ; their debts were never of a less ‘doubt- 
ful character ;* and their business has never been more 
profitable — because it has never been moie carefully or 
more cautiously conducted. 


Better prospict9 ahead. — The Sun of Tuesday 
last remarks : “ Hew York is now holding a position 

which, with patience and perseverance, must in a short 
time restore her to a high state of prosperity. The 
balance of trade ii in her favor from almost every pare 
of the world, and there is every prospect of it remain- 
ing so. Large quantities of produce are pouring in 
here for exportation, while imports are, and will be for 
some time, exceedingly light.” 


Singular Death. — A few days since, the body of an 
imbecile young man was found in a chimney of an un- 
finished building in Philadelphia. He had been miss- 
ing about six weeks. His father had been employed 
about the building, which he\ had frequented, and it is 
supposed thatin an attempt to ascend or descend the 
chimney he got thus caught, and perished. 

Another.— On the 9th of April, a lad nine years, 
old, in Clayton, Jefferson co. while engagod in making 
maple sugar, fell into a kettle of boiling sap, and was 
scalded to death. 


A green-horn lately took a nation to get married. — 
After the ceremony was concluded, Jonathan took a 
quarter dollar ’from his pocket, deliberately walked up 
to the parson, and lianeed it to him, 9 aying, “Parson, 
keep the whole ; :you need' not give me back any 
change,” • < ' ... - 


Extinguishing Fires. — A sensible writer in the 
Pennsylvanian recommends that the water discharged 
from engines should be thrown directly upon the burn 
ing body, instead of above or over it ; as in that case 
much of its effect will be lost, while in the latter case, 
it will not only opeiate immediately upon the mass, 
but will be converted to steam and thus diffused more 
generally. The writer remarks, that a given volume 
of water thrown as last described, will do at least five 
times mere execution than the same quantity thrown 
in the manner it usually is. Whether this statement 
be perfectly accurate or not, it is certain that much 
may be gained by a more considerate use of water by 
fire companies than is frequently witnessed. 


Effects of Thunder. . Philadelphia papers state, 
that a thunder storm on Sunday last, raised from the 
bottom of the Delaware river, two bodies of persons 
who had been missing for several days. One was Mr- 
Rowley, president of the Delaware Fire Company, 
and his funeral was attended by the whole ^re depart 
ment of the city j the other was a son of a Mr. Mullen, 


Caution to Mot'sxrs. — La9t week, in New York, the 
cor ner was called to hold an inquest on the body of 
an infant, which died in consequence of taking four 
drops of laudanum, given to it.by its mother, through 
ignorance of it$> effects. 


A Mad Dog was reported to be seen in Broadway, 
N. York, last week. 


The Mobile Journal states that that pity is fast re- 
covering from calamitous fires with which it was lately 
visited. In one street upwards of thirty brick store? 
and dwellings are in various stages of completion, and 
preparations for new buildings are going on all over the 
city. ' 

Deaths, in New York, last week — 123, viz. men, 37 
—women, 27— boys, 28— girls, 31— males 65, females 
58. Iq Philadelphia, 103 — adults, 48, dhildren 54. 


Grain.— The prospect of the grain crops in Penn- 
sylvania is said to be very flattering; and rye stalks 
two feet and a half high and in full head are already 
announced. 


The New Yotk Gazette, so long, and so extensively 
known as a commercial daily paper, has been merged 
in the Journal of Commerce. 


. Another child wa9 killed last week by a rail road ca r 
in Philadelphia. The car passed over and beheaded 
the child. ® 


Thunder Storms visited many places on Sunday 
last, and were uhco m mo nly severe. 'The lightning 
struck in several instances in this city and neighbor- 
hood ; but no buildings or lives were destroyed.- 
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The Canajoharie and Catskill rail-road, is still in 
progress of construction, and twenty-three miles of it 
are now passod over by an engine and cars. When 
finished, this road will form an important branch of the 
great communication between the east and west. 


Justice well adminitered.— On Monday fast two 
young men were fined $10 each, and costs, for rudely 
aft d indecently disturbing the religous services at the 
African Union church in 15th stieet in N. York, on 
the evening previous. 


N. Y. Legislature. — From piesent appearauces, 
this body will adjourn on Tuesday the I2ih instant. 

Breach in the Canal. — The late heavy rains have 
caused a serious breach in the Erie canal, about two 
' miles west of Schenectady. The water on the Sche- 
nectady level, of 7 miles is consequently drawn off and 
it is supposed that 4 or 5 days will elapse before the 
breach can be repaired and navigation resumed. 


Intelligence. 

FOREIGN 1 NEWS. 

[From the Bf. Y. Star.] 

The packet ship Unired States, Capt. Britton, st- 
rived yesterday from Liverpool, Imaging dates to the 
1st. inst. 

There has Seetr a reduction on the wheat duty of| 
two shillings per quarter. Ministers are indirectly re- 
vising the Corn Laws. In tea nothing was doing, and 
the cotton market was dull. 

The ministry has sustained another defeat on the 
Irish Reform Act. 

The most important intelligence from France is the 
success of Theirs on the secret service money, which 
was to be considered a test of his administration. His 
majority was 86, which created great surprise, and eve 
ry way strengthens the government. 

The steam ships President and United States are 
in dock ready to receive their engines, and may be ex- 
pected out in July next. i 

There is every reason to believe that tberO will be a 
congress of European monarchs, the ensuing sum- 
mer, to decide upon the affairs of the East. This 
will be An important proceeding, and may derange the 
plans of Egypt and France, and also Russia and Per- 
sia. f 

The schah of Persia has quitted Teheran with’ a 
large army to tranquilize outbreaks ip some of the pro- 
vinces. The Russians have met with reverses 7 in the 
mountains of Chiva; and the Emperor wiH finally tread 
in the footsteps of Napoleon,' and encoabter the same 
disasters in sending his troops so far from kheir homes. 
It will be necessary to have another Congress of Vien- 
na before the affairs of the E„ stare settled, and 1 w'e 
doubt whether their decrees cqn be as easily enforced 
in Asia as they have been in Europe. 

Turkey has negotiated a loan with the Rothschilds, 
secured on the customs and the copper mines. 

The penny postage works well and is greajtly on the 
increase in England. 

It is reported, but with what truth w« areunable 
to discover, that France will take part with Turkey 
against Egypt. It was also rumored that the Bey ofl 
Tunis would join Abder Kadir, with a heavy force a- 
gainst the F rench, and that a French fleet would bom- 
bard Tangiers, in Morocco. 

Affairs in Spain and their finances continue very un- 
settled. 

Some curious details are given respeetiag Sif Moses 
Montefiore’s visit to the holy land some time back.— 
On his pilgrimage he gave a talaris to every one of the 
Israelites. He qiade careful inquiries respecting the 
several biblical antiquities of the place and ascertained 
the amount of duty which the sacred places and villa- 
gesgaid to the Egyptian Government, which was 64,- 
000 purses. On coming to Alexandria he offered the 
Viceroy to pay this sum out of his own pocket, pro- 
vided, the Viceroy would allow him to colonize the 
places particularized with Israelites, ta which proposal i 
th# Viceroy assented, provided the colony should be 
considered as national, and not under European prated*' 1 
thn^Times. r— r 


The sulphur monopoly is at an end in Naples. 

The booksellers of Paris have united to recommend 
to the Ministry to adopt a measure acknowledging the 
copyright of foreign authors, and forbidding foreigi 
or clandestine editions. 

Out of a population of 83,000 who inhabit the 12th 
arrondissement of Paris, 14*368 are supported by pub 
lie charity. 

Lord Brougham, by special invitation, will visit the 
kina and queen of the French, at the Tuileries, en route 
to England. 

Female Insurrection . — There has been an insurrec 
tion of the female inhabitants of Roches de Coridrieu 
in the Isfcre, in opposition to the formation of a new 
cemetery, supposed to be injurious to the interests off 
several individuals'. Two hundred of th 2 se Amazons 
declared their tesolution to die on the spot rather than 
give up their point, but on the appearance of a detach 
ment of troops order was restored. 

a 1 

The following article from the Argus shows the ex 
tent to which the Empire State is going in the work 
inteinal improvements, and the objects to which her re 
sources are applied. f 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Yesterday the two houses passed the bills in aid of 
the New York and Erie, Hudson and Berkshire, Au- 
burri and Rochester, and Long Island tail Roads.— 
They had previously passed the appropriations for the 
enlargement pf the Erie Canal, and for the prosecu 
tion of the Black River and Genesee Valley Can 
als. The appropriations, so far, are as' follows: 


Erie Canal'Enlargement* 

Genesse Valley CanaP 
Black River Canal, 

N. Y. and Erie Rail Roadf 
Hudson and Berkshire Rail Road 
Auburn and Rochester Rail Road 
Long-Island Rail Road 


£500,000 

500.000 

250.000 

400.000 

150.000 

200.000 
100, 000 

$4, 100, 00Q 

In addition, the bill appropriating $100,000 in aid ofl 
the Harlem Rail Road has passed the Senate, and the 
bills in aid of thfc Toqewanda Rail Road and for the 
purchase of the Oneida Lake canal and feeder, (the 
former $100,000 and the latter $50,000, have passed 
the Assembly. 

* At appropriation of 500,000 early in fhe session. 

1 Forihis year, an inde:.nue sUm fo r the future. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
[From theN. Y. Eve. Post] 


Texas papers of the 15th of March have been recei- 
ved in New Orleans, which state that the Mexican Cen- 
tralists, under Arista, and the Federalists, under Cana- 
les and Zepatra, have had a bloody engagement near 
Mier on the Rio Grande, in which the Federalists were 
totally routed, with great numbers killed and wounded, 
the exacf number not being known. Those who esca- 
ped, retreated in great confusion to San Antonio. The 
Centralists, in pursuit, were reported to be within one 
day’s march of the town ; and Colonel Fisher of the 
Texuh army, in command of three companies, had dis- 
patched an express to the President for Instructions as 
to the raannerin which he shouM receive Canales. An 
answer had been sent, but its nature wag not known. 
The Texan force consisted of only 300 men. That 
of the Mexicans was 1500. The news caused great 
alarm at Austin. It w<ts supposed thatCanafes would 
attack the place, in which event the Texans would en- 
gage its defence. 


Another Murder from Rim; — The Concord (N. H.) 
Courier contains an account of an appalling murder 
committed in that vicinity on Tuesday of last week, by 
an aged man named John Brown, upon the person of 
his wife, who was about 63 years of age, whife both 
were under the influence of liquor. The old^couple, 
it. appears, lived at London, ana were on their* way to 
Concord with a lot of new baskets they had been ma- 
king* When near Concord, Brown went into a grog- 
gery and purchased a bottle of rum, leaving his wife a 
few rods distant sitting on some stones, witiP the bas- 


kets. On returning to his frife, he took from his pock- 
et the full bottle, and each drank of it freely, when they 
todk up their line of staggering for the street. VVhon 
they had travelled nearly a mile, the rum began te 
have its perfect work, and the old lady was compelled 
to take a beating from the very hand that, half an hour 
before, had extended the bottle to her. This perfor- 
mance over, a moving on followed, and sixty rods en- 
ded the travelling of old Mrs. Brown. She was taken 
with a sinking, fainting turn, and carried into a friend- 
ly house, where she spent the night, most of it in a se- 
cond fit, from which the physician could not raise her. 
She died on Wednesday morning, and the brute who 
gave her the rum visited a neighboring drunkery for 
rum, twice on that day. while his wife was an unburi- 
ed corpse. It does not appear from the Courier’s 
statement that Brown was arrested. 


DXSD. 

In this city, on Monday last, Israel Williams, esq , , 
a citizen highly and justly respected. His funeral 
was attended by the members of the bar (of which he 
was an ornament} in a body, and the circuit court was 
adjourned on that occasion. 

On the 24th ult. Mr. Wm Boyd, aged 64. 

On the 28th Mr. Alexander Cameron, aged 38. 

Mrs. Mary, wife of Harvy Smith, aged 28. 

At Utica, on the 28 ult. Hiram Pratt, esq. President 
of the Buffalo Bank. 

At Auburn, on the 24th, Isaac Sherwood, esq. the 
well known stage proprietor. 

At Boston, the Rev. John Kirkland, D. D. for many 
years President of Harvard University. 

At Beekonk, R. I. Mrs. Esther, relict of the late 
Joseph Armington, aged 95— retaining her faculties 
remarably and leaving 140 descendants. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


Temple Encampment, 
Temple R A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter, 
Genesee Encampment, 
Phocnie Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Washiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 4>, 
Oneida Chanter. 67. 
Utica Encampment^ 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council S& R Masters 
King Solom ms chapter 


EACH MONTH. 

Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
Troy 
Troy 

Lansingbnrg 
Bethany G©u. 
Lockport Nia. 
Wheeling Va. 


Utica,' 


LouitTille. Kv. 
do- 
do 
do 


2d Friday. 

2d & 4th Tuesday 
1st A 3d Thursday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

I»t& gd Tuesday. 

2d $t' 4(h Tuesday. 

3d Mo On* /. f 

m St gd Tuesday* 

•lit Wednesday. 

4d Moodhy e». o month.' 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. . 

1st Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. * 
4th SanuJafT 
Quarterly. 

3d Batudayt ' 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

Tho following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William B Yardman, N#w York pity. ’ 

Tail i nag ft Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. ^n\ith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. * 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. (Smith, Lansingburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. ’ 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport* 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, it. cf. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Va. 

Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Corner of South Market and Division St*. Albany. 

Terms. To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Lents ayear. To subscribers who receive their papers 
mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
[umber. No subscription received for less term than 
year. Back nnmbersat at all times furnished. 

»!r jp ost ma8tcr may enclose money in a letter to the 
publisher of a nswspaper, to pay the subscription oft 
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POETRY. 


For the American Masonic Register. 

THE MISER’S PRAYER TO DEATH. 

Oh death ! I know full well I’m old ; 

But see ! my step is steady ! 

Then do not tear me from my gold,— 

Alas, I am not ready. 

Ah Lyes, too well I know I’m old ; 

My locks are thin and grey, 

But still I love to count my gold,— 

Oh ! send me not away ! 

Alas, alas ! I’m very old ; 

My eyes are dim as night, 

But I can’t leave my shining gold* 

While there’s a ray of light. 

Dread King of terr’rs, e’en tho’ I’m old, 
Still, still for life I crave,— 

For ah, there are no heaps of gold 
1 la the damp, dreary grave ! 

# Dh call not, death, e’en tho’ I’m old; 

Oh say not “ Thou must die!” 

Put spare me yet to count ipy gold. 

While other years paps by. 

Oh spare me yet, although I T m old, 

And I’ll prepare for thee ; 

I ne’er have dream’d of aught but gold, 
Ne’er thought of dread Eternity ! 

But Death heard not that misxr old, 

In Vain for life he prayed,— 

Death forc’d him lrom his idol gold, 

To rot among the dead. 


J. S. S. 


From Bayley 1 * Blinds. 

THE NURSERY TALE. 

Oh ! did you not hear in your nursery, 

The tale that the gossips tell, 

Of the two young girls that came to drink 
At g certain Fairy well ? 

The words of the Younaest were as sweet 
As the smile of her ruby lip, 

But the tongue of the Eldest seemed to move 
As if venom were on its tip ! 

At the well a Beggar accosted them, 

(A sprite in mean disguse ;) 

The Eldest spoke with a scornful brow, 

The Youngest with tearful eyes; " 

Cried the Fairy “ Whenever you speak, sweet gir), | 
Pure gems from your lips snail fall;” 

“But whenever you utter a word, proud maid, 

From your tongue shkll a serpent crawl.’’ " 

. ,» * * 

And have you not met with these sisters oft, 

Ih the haunts of the old and young ? 

The first with her pure and unsullied lip ? 

The last with her serj^eut tongue ? 

Yes — the first is Goodnature — diamonds bright 
On the darkest theme she throws ; 

And the last is Slander — leaving the slime 
Of the snake wherever she goes ! 

‘ TIME. 


-He should know 


That time must conquer ; that ihe loudest blast 
That ever filled renown’s obstreperous trump, 
Fades in the lapse of ages and expires, r. a. white. 

Oh ! it is strange how roan will dream 
Of coming years, of joy and fame ; 

And speak of glory’s distant beam 
Encircling with its light his name : 

Or tell of pleasures yet to be, 

Hid in a dim futurity ! 

Will while his pleasant hours away 
In useless indolence and ease, 

Still whispering to himself— “ A daj 


Of brighter joys and hopes than these, 

Upon my life will yet arise, 

And yield what now stern fate denies.*’ 

’Tis wonderful, how oft is shown 
Hope’s faithless light’s futility ; 

The warning record still 19 thrown 
To darkened eyes, that will not see ! 

To ears where adder-dealness dwells; 

Id vain’s the note Time solemn knells 1 

’Tis sad — *tis fearful thus to see 

Age loitering through life’s little span, 

And mark, the imbecility 
Of God’s most perfect creature, man ! 

In heedless youth his brightest powers 
Wasting away like summer flowers ! 

’Tis worse than sad — for he should know 
Time’s fleetest pinion e’er is spread— 

And that the pride, the hope, the woe. 

The joy, which have their influence shed 
Upon his life, gnd checked its stream* 

Are borne along its course — a dream. 

Ah, he should know, for all things teach 
The moral, startling truth; 

The ruined dome— pale flo^rret— each 
Proclaim departed youth ! 

And man should learn from their depay, 
Hew 'his own life sands drop away. 

Yes — be should take the lesson home 
By all Creation taught — 

Nor let the daily warning come 
Unmarked by act and thought — 

A little while — how long — alas ! 

He knows not — and his time will pass. • 

A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF A CHILD. 

“ Here is his peaceful bed,— 

Beneath this humble mound 
He sleeps,” — the mourners said 
Then bedt upon the ground. 

Beside them knelt, a sweet, 

A lovely cherub, — he 
Had come with gentle feet 
To bend his little knee 
Upon his brother’s bed, 

Where slept the precious dead. 

No sighs were* heard, — a deep 
And mournful feeling spake 
Within, — *twas sad to weep 
And feel the past awake. 

To feel that beauteous head, 

Again upon the breast, * 

And kiss that cheek of red 
While in its living rest. 

To gazenpon that brow 

Of snow ; those calm, blue eyes,— 

Vet know that dear one now, 

Dead in the cold earth lies ! 

A Sabbath hush there lay, 

Around the mourning pair, 

It seemed as grief that day 
Breathed in the still, calm air, 

F.ut Christians may not roourp 

Our Sod ! to thee we turn— 

The child — he lives with thee. 

VROMTBX LONDON COURT JOURNAL. 

THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 

He sleeps : — the burning breath of war 
No more shaH wave his purple plume; 
No watching by the midnight star 

Shall chill the warrior’s youthful bloor^ 
Ht sleeps ;— the hour of mortal pain 
And mortal pride alike are past : 

His blood is scattered on the plain ; 

His chee|t is withering in the blast. 

A thousand storms may wander there ; 

May swell a thousand battles’ cry ; 


For earth he ha3 nor eye, nor ear ; 

Pain, pleasure, glory pass him by. 

He sleeps, — the brother of the worm,— 
By thunder-and by trump unmoved: 
And is this frail and fadea form 
All that is left of all we loved T 

No ; — mourner kneel and weep no more ; 

That faded form is not thy love ; 

Its hour was come, its course was o’er, 
The spirit winged its way above. 

Life might have sunk, a long disease. 

Or evil chance have stained his fame ; 
Or passion’s hopeless agonies 

Have smote his bosom like a flame. 

Bnt now upon his living glance 
Are sights to which the sun is dim ; 
Earth lost in the sublime expanse ; 

All nature one majestic hymn. 

And wouldst thou for his glory weep. 
And grieve him with thine idle tear ? 
Love was not born ip tombs to sleep. 

See yonder heaven ! — thy love is there*. 


From the Southern Liter&rjr Messenger. 

THE COFFIN. 

The Coffin is come N’tis a dreadful sound ! 

And tears are gushing anew, 

For the Family, wrapp’d in grief profound. 

Have eaught that sound as it flew ; 

It seudeth a shock to each aching heart, 
iSuspendiog with awe the bteath; 

It says that the living and dead must part, 

And seems like a second death. 

Now heavy and 6low is the bearers’ tread 
Ascending the winding stair, 

And the steps which are echoing over head 
Awaken a wild despair ; 

They know by the tread of those trampling feet 
They’re lifting the silent dead, 

And laying him low, in his winding sheet, 

In his dark and narrow bed. 

Come follow the corpse to the yawning grave— 
The train is advancing slow ; 

See children and friends and the faithful slave 
In a long and solemn show — 

Hark ! hark ! to that deep and lumbering sound 
As they lower the coffin down, 

’Tis the voice of earth— of the groaning sonnd 
Thus welcoming back het own. 

Now — ashes to ashes! and dust to dust! 

How hollow the coffin rings ! 

And hands are uplifted to God, the Just, 

The merciful King of Kings — 

44 Farewell forever! Forever farewell!” 

Is heard as the crowds depart. 

And the piteous accents, they seem to swell 
F mm a torn and broken heart. 


PBOM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

LOVE’S ASTRONOMY. 

How shall I pain thee ! — shall I call thine eye 
As beautiful as Night’s most radiant star ? 

Or. half enraptured, shall I tell thee why 
its light hath made me an astronomer? 

Ah lady ! — by that eye so brightly pure, 

Which speaks a heart so purely innocent. 

By that fair brow so sweetly eloquent, 

With all that’s gentle in a eynosure r 
By that seraphic smile of loveliness, 

Which dazzles, not with bright hypocrisy : 

I know thou art the star of my life’s sky. 

The Peri ol my heart’s lone wilderness ; 

What marvel then, if thou art such a star. 
That I am a devout astronomer ! H. W. B. 


FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. • 

EPIGRAM 

On seeing the bust of Socrates in a debating Society . 
Qods ! who’d have sought, in such a place, 

< •' mi__ _*_n l • . n i- * * 


The philosophic Greek ? 

’Tis well for him, he pannol hear, 
‘ For you he cannot speak ! 
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LOUISVILLE, (K.) 

LOUISVILLE ENCAMPMENT, NO. 1. 

Sir Knights.— Wilkins Tannehill, M. E. G. Com- 
mander. O. Montcalm, G. John McDougall, C. G. 


such tilings. Now, what genuine Sob of Ancient Ma- 
sonry would hold converse with such people? Let 
them prattle on ;— if it pleases any who hear, they 
must be as weak as themselves ; and if never can injure 

yon- ... -IT 

The weightiest objection is yet to come, nor wi.i i 


maoder. O. t »onteami, u. Jonn inc uouga i, u. u. flinqh from ^ Many 8er ious, and judicious 

Thomas P. Hart, Prelate. Thomas J. Rea i, Trea- on8 e thus . J The reason w ty wc are enemies 
surer. Isaac Cromvs, Recorfet. Nathame Hardy. t0 maflonry K u, the effects, which, fron close observa- 

n'cur mtarrl R«wer t/’w.hh. Sword Rear tion. we have repeatedly traced. W« have seen those, 

G.Fl^lips. Standard Bearer C. Webb. Sword Bear- , „ them3e | ves warm zealous m»sons, most regu- 

«• Wm. F. Colston. Warden. P.Tombert, Tyler. ^ ^ their attemioQ on lod ready 10 g0 any length. 

Regular communications, fourth Saturday in each > both as tQ dista5Cfr0 f place, loss of time, and expenses, 


G.PhdUps Standard Bearer C. Weblx Sword Bear- ^ „ them3e ^ ves w ' rm salons mrsons, most regu- 
er Wm. F. Colston, Warden. P.Tombert, Tyler. ^ . q ^ aUention on lod ready 10 g0 any length. 

Regular communications, fourth Saturday in each > both as tQ dista5Cfr0 f place, loss of time, and expenses, 
month. in pursuit of masonry, who never appeared at church, 

coUNCrL op royal and SELECT MASTHR8, no. 4, ( and frequently left their families without bread. Oth- 
Comp. Charles Rastonbine, T. I. G. M. Thrts. J. ers we have remarked, apparently brimful of masonry. 
Wolby, D. I. G, M. James G. Caldwelf, P. Con. of and vastly fond of each brother, doubtless, in the lodge, 
W. James Lees, Treas. Isaac Croraie Recorder, according to their principles, who yet would cheat, de.- 
Thomas Coleman, C. Q. A, D. Ehtich, Steward and ceive, and supplant those very bi<ethien in trade, and 
»Py| cr# * * the ordinary transactions of society. They would de- 

Regular Communications, 1st Mondays in January, feme them, and were i. practicable, wc have beheld them 
iAnrii, July and October. attempting to take, as it were, the vsry bread out of 

1 , their mouths. Instead of being friends to mankind, or 

kino solomoN s CHAPTER. one anot her, they are like wolves, pieying with feroci- 

Comp. W. B. Philips, M. E. H. P. Wilkins Tan- ty on whatever comes in their way. 
oehill, K. Thomas J. Read, S. Wra. F. Colston, I n the first place, the abuse of a thing is no valid ob- 
% C. H. Thos. P. Hart, Pk 8. Thomas J. Welbv. R. jeetiontoAtemberent goodness. £ow many call them- 
A.C, Nathaoiel Hardy, Ttees. ' Isaac Cromie, Sec'y. selves chnatiana, who are a disgrace to it, yet ultimate - 
O. Montcalm, E. Hogue, 9. H. Harper, Mastersof ly hurt not the gospel, but themselves? Besides, man’s 
Veils. P. Tombert, Steward and Tyler. worth is not to be rated from his own exaggerated ac- 

Regular Communications, 2nd Saturday in each count of the matter, but from what he actually, uni- 
month. formly, and absolutely is. The apostle has told us,* 

» : 4 that whosoever provideth not for his own, i^n infidel ; 

EXTRACTS FROM A MASONIC SERMON. therefore we conclude, that no good mason will ever 


EXTRACTS FROM A M ASONIC SERMON. therefore we conclude, that no good mason will ever 

— be deficient in the due performance of all moral and 

A panegyric adequate to the honors of, and various relative duties. If a man ig negligent in religious points, 
benefits flowing from the craft, is no easy task. . It depend on it he is good for little in the lodge, 
having, however, been so often attempted, by men of As to the second part of the objection, viz. that they 
the first erudition, I shall apologize for my saying little will backbite und injure one another, is it too true. — 
on that point ; while I endeavcfr sincerely, though hum- But what does it prove ? simply this — that in the beat 
Wj, to serve the science, by exposing the absuniity and I institutions upon earth, worthless characters may oc- 
weakness of the objections usually brought against it. casionally be found. In the holy family itself, consis- 
Masonry 1 affirm to be a mystic science, wherein, ting but of twelve, one was a devil. Did that hurt the 
under apt figures, select numbers, add choice emblems, integrity of the eleven J far from it. Why lay the 
•olemn and important troths, naturally rending to im- faults of a few at the dporsof large respectable bodies 
prove the understanding, to mood the heart, and to of men, who by assiduously working at the < era ft, have 
bind us more closely to one another, arc most express- done honor to human nature? Where the heart is bad. 
ly contained* fo proportion as the wise, the learned, what can you expect tram the tongue? After all, is it 
and the good have studied it, they have loved it. But more than what happens in the most solemn duties of 
like all other virtuous characters, or things, It hath met religion? Have there not been wretches who could 
with persecution. Its enemies have been many ; nor go to the table of the Lord, and the very next day tra- 
have its friends been few. Mature reflection on the duce the moral character of the minister from whose 
characters of its adversaries, in a great measure, des- hands they received the holy sacrament ? And if that 
troys all they say. or, in the first place, notruly sen- was not miking it te themselves the cup of devils, I 
•ible man will ever speak against it. It is, cry they, a know not what the apostle meaot when ne made use 
bad thing, an nolawlul thing, a sinful thing. Why? of those terms. 

Because we detest it, and abhor it. To pity such, is Why need I multiply words to confirm it ? Built 
no mean part of christain love ; since, I am persuaded, on and drawn from revelation, must it not be of divine 
that even iu good hearts the first emotions respecting original ? Adorned by the beneficent actions and amia- 
them, were those of scorn and contempt. Of what ble virtues of thousands, the first in point of rank, 
uie is it to reason with bigots, whethei in religion, mor- knowledge, and ftioral-excelleoce, of every language, in 

als, or politics ? * every age, and every clime, mast it not possess an in- 

There are some who speak against it, moie from fhe herent worth l Thou heaven descended beam of light, 
vanity of saving somewhat on the point, than that ihey beauty, and perfection ! how oft hast thou been the 
can urge a single rational objection. If it be good, say means of saving ftfe and property ^ reconciled the most 
they, why not tell it? But we apprehend, continue jarring interests, and converted fiercest foes to dearest 
th^ wiseacres, there is >thirfg in it. As for words friends! On, outhen, my dear brethren, pursue the 
'—signs — tokens, all slur. ..depend upon it, there are no groat lec.ure wirTi .'lacrity and firmness, each moving 


on the square of truth, by the compaas pf Gbd’s word, 
according to your respective stations; in all the rules of 
symmetry, order, and proportion. Nor dread when 
your earthly lodge shall be disolved ; your jewels will 
still be safe, and you shall be admitted into a more glo- 
rious lodge, even an house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens; where angels and saints shall be 
your fellow crafts and companions ; and the Supreme 
Architect of the Universe your ineffably great and glo- 
rious Grand Master— your light— your life— your joy 
—your all ! 

EXPOSITION OF THE IMPLEMENTS OF 
• MASONRY. 

As*he various tools and instruments which we use 
in the lodge, are all emblematical of the conduet which 
freemasons should pursue in their intercourse with so- 
ciety, we shall therefore endeavour to explain to you 
sueh of them as we most frequently use. 

In a lodge of masters, the first object , which de- 
serves attention is the masonic fiooLOn which we tread. 
It is iuteqded to convey to our minds, the vicissitudes 
of human affairs, checkered with a strange contrariety 
of events. To-day elevated with the smiles.of prosperi- 
ty, to-morrow depressed by the frowns of misfortune. 
The precariousness of our situation, M> this world, 
should teach us humility, to walk uprightly god firm- 
ly upon .the broad basis of virtue mod religion, and u> 
give assistance to our unfortunate fellow creatures, who 
are in distress ; lest on some capricious turn of for- 
tune’s wheel, we may become dependents 00 t hose who, . 
before, looked up to ns as their benefactors. 

The two emblematical pillars, erected in front of the 
porch of the temple, independent of the beauty which 
they added to the building, conveyed to the minds of 
those who entered a knowledge of the attributes of tbet 
Being to whom it was dedicated. The literal transla- 
tion of the name of the left pillar is "in thee is strength,*' 
and that of the right •* it shall be established," which, 
as a learned author observes, may very naturally be 
transposed in this manner—' “O Lord, thou art mighty, 
and thy power is established from cvcTlaedng to ever- 
lasting." 

The next object which demands attention in the ho- 
ly bible, with the square and compass As 

these instruments remind us to keep out actions with- 
in the bounds of propriety, and to square them with aR 
. mankind, the sacred volume on which they lie contains 
the unerring guide for our conduct through life, as it 
relat.es to our worship of the Supreme Master, of the 
world, and our conductto each other. For these Me- 
sons, this book of the divine law is never closed in cur 
lodges : “ it is open to every eye, and comprehensible 
to every mind." 

The letter Q. which ornaments (he master** lodge, 
is not onlv expressive of the name of the Gran^ Ar- 
chitect of the universe, but, also, denotes the science 
of geometry, so necessary to artists. But the adop- 
tion of it, by freemasons, implies no mors than their 
respect for those inventions which demonstrate to the 
1 world the power, the wisdom, and beneficence of the 
Almighty Builder in the works of the creation. 

The blazing star is the emblem of prudence, which 

■ is one of tfte emanations of the Deity, agreeably to the 
1 system of Basilides. It points out to freemasons the 

■ path which l^ads to happiness, and is the sure source 
' of self- approbation. It enlightens U9 through the dark 
I and rugged paths of life, aol enables us to shun the 
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many obstacles which would impede our progress and 
imbitter our journey with pain. 

The three great luminaries allude to the three ma- 
sonic degrees, and at the same time are emblematical 
of that effulgence which should illuminate the mind 
of a freemason,, and which he can alone receive from a 
perfect understanding of the principles of the order. — 
The white apron and gloves are also emblematical. — 
They are not worn msrely as insignia of the order, but 
as badges of that innate innocence and purity of soul 
which freemasons should always posses ; and, ia^ this 
point of view, they are more Honorable distinctions than 
any order of Knighthood which cau be conferred. On 
being invested with these badges of innocence and hu- 
mility, a freemason should firmly resolve to support 
that purity and integrity of heart, of which he, out- 
wardly, wears the emblems. 

The rule, the line, and the plumbdine, the square, 
the compasses, &c. are emblematical' of the conduct 
we should pursue in society. To observe punctuali- 
ty iu all our engagements, faithfully and religiously, to 
discharge those important obligations, Vhich we owe 
to God, ana our neighbor; to be upright in all our 
dealings ; to hold the scale of justice in equal poise ; 
to square oui actions by the unerring rule of God's sa- 
cred .word ; to keep within compass and bounds with 
. all mankind, particularly with a brother ; to govern our 
expenses by our incomes; to curb our sensual appe- 
tites ; to keep within bounds those unruly passions 
which, oftentimes, interfere with the enjoyments of 
society, and degrade both the man and the freemason ; 
to recall to our minds, that in the great scale of exis- 
tence, the whole family of mankind are upon a level 
with each other, and that the only question of prefer- 
ence among freemasons should be, who is most wise, 
who is most good. For the time will come, and none 
of os know how soon, when dea ; .h, the great leveller of 
ail human greatness, wM rob us of ourdistinctions and 
bring us to a level with the dust. 


M I SC E LLAN Y. 


A. SPANISH ROBBER. 

• BT GEORGE HOG RATH. 

A- noted Spanish brigand a short time ago, at Ma- 
drid, expiated on the scaffold the atrocities of his life. 
His history, as it transpired on his trial, is sufficient to 
furnish the ground-work of a romantic tale or melo- 
drama, according to the most approved fashion of the 
day ; though its incidents are of themselves wild and 
strange enough, even without aid from fiction. 

The name of Beltran Labrador had long spread ter 
ror -through tfie country round Madrid. He was not 
content with toe vulgar crimes of robbery* and murder 
but took a fiend like pleasure in putting his victims to 
tbe most horrible tortures. All the inventions of the 
ruffians, who Under the name of chauffeurs ,* perpetra- 
ted each houible cruelties in France during the Rev- 
olution, wore podr and common-place compared to his 
devices for protracting the agony of the wretches who 
fell into his hand*: At the head of a band of follow- 
ers as ruthless as himself, he suddenly surprised the 
unsuspecting inmates of some peaceful dwelling, and 
haring done his work of plunder and death, disappear- 
ed, leaving no cltfe by which his footsteps could be 
traced. His seeuHty was no doubt owing to his ex- 
terminating policy ; for he always took care to leave be- 
hind him no living Witness of his crimes. 

In the viUage'of Alameda d<*t Valle, near Madrid, 
there lived a respectable farmer of the name of Ita- 
mon Espinosa, whd passed for a man of substance, and 
wus -understood to keep in bis house V considerable 
sufn of money. He lived with his wife, his daughter, 
and his son, a chib) of eight years old, in a House at 
some- short distance fro m the other houses of the vil- 
age. One day day he I brought heme some oran- 
ges, and wishing to pv» t \ *n out of the little boy’s 
reach, he laid them Gut on the top of a large pres9 
which stood in the kitchen ; but this difficulty was not 
suficient to baulk the appetite of a boy of that age. — 
In the evening, finding himself left alone for a few min- 
utes ho began to scramble to the top of the press, in or- 
der to get at the oranges, and had just reached it when 
he heard the deor open. Afraid of being caught in the 
aet of theft, and not having time to get down, he laid 
li nselffett on the top of tbe press, concealed by the 
lodge which xA along its^ront. HU mother and sister 


came in and noticed his absence, but without uneasi- 
ness, thinking he had gone into a neighbor’s house ; 
and were preparing to go for him, when they heard a 
knocking at the door. They both ran io open it, when 
three men, masked and armed, rushed in and seized 
them, threatening them with instant de^th, if they ut- 
taied a sound. They then commanded the women, 
with horrible. threats and imprecations, to 9how them 
where Ramon kept his money. There either was none 
or the wo nen did not know where it was kept, and they 
accordingly protested their ignorance. The robbers 
beat them savagely, and set about ransacking every 
place they could think of, even the piess, on the top of 
which the poor child lay trembling, but without being 
able to discover the object of their search. Their dis- 
appointment rendered them furious. Labrador, finding 
a pair of pincers, began using it as an instrument of 
torture to compel the women to speak. They con- 
tinued to protest their ignorance of any money being 
tn the house; and the robber, thrusting the pincersdn- 
ro the fire, heated them red hot, and wiih them t<-re 
ihe flesh in large pieces from the bones of his victims. 
Even this horrid cruelty failed in its effect. The mis- 
erable women ia their agony could only cry they had 
nothing to tell ; and to complete the tragedy, the mis- 
creant, having put a vessel of oil on the fire, poured 
the boiling liquid on the most tender parts, of their 
bodies, till they expired under the violence of their tor- 
ments. 

The ruffians, thinking themselves now without wit- 
nf'S'es, set about their work of plunder, having pre- 
viously taxen off their masks ; so that the little boy, 
who had escaped their search • almost by a miracle, 
and had witnessed the whole dreadful scene, obtained 
a view of their hideous faces. They packed up the 
most valuable articles they could find and departed. 

The poor child, half dead with giief and horror, 
crept down from his hiding-place ; and gave the alarm. 
A pursuit immeliately took place, but without effect. 
It was discovered that the robbers had entered Madrid, 
but at the gates if the city all traces of them were lost. 
Descriptions of their persons and of their horses were 
given to the police ; strict search was made in all the 
inns and stables o' Madrid ; but for a considerable time 
every effort at discovery was fruitless, 

At last, in the night of the 19th November, 1836, 
Don Francisco Huerta, the commandant of the city 
patrol, making his rounds, and going along the Pass- 
age of the Conservatory •( Travesia del Conservatorio ,) 
observed near the door ofone Gabriel Catalan, a work- 
ing mason, a quantity of stable-litter which had not 
been swmu away. The commandantentered this man’s 
house t<wieprovc hinvfor his negligence, when Catalan 
said he had no horses. The denial appeared suspicious; 
and being urged and threatened by the-commnnd ant, 
the man at length coafexsed that he had ’three horses 
in his stable, of which he delivered the key. The 
horses were recognised as belonging to Labradorand 
his gang ; and Catalan, being closely pressed, declared 
they belonged to Joss Perez, a Galician, who lived in 
the street of the Pangdcrot , at No. 14, in the second 
floor; another to Leandro Porrigo, in the street Santa 
Bngitia ; and the third to a Catalonian, whose resi- 
dence he could not point out. He ..dded that, four 
days before, these men had returned from the country 
with their horses, and that they were in the habit of ta- 
king frequent journeys. 

Having, obtained these particulars Don Francisco 
Huerta immediately repaired to the residence of Jose 
Perez, whom he arrested. Perez denied that hie pos- 
sessed any horse, but his servant admitted that he did. 
He was carried to prison, and judicial investigations 
set on foot. On being- examined, he declared that his 
name was Jose Perez,-and that he was born at Oviedo; 
All the parish registers of that city aD 1 its neighbor- 
hood were searched, but no entry of any such name was 
found in them ; and in the course of *he poceedingshe 
was identified by several persons as tbe famous robber 
Beltran Labrador* a Frenchman by birth, and* a tinker 
by trade. He was also recognised as having been for- 
merly condemned, on one occasion, to four years im* 
prisonment, and on another to the same punishment 
for ten years; though he had on both occasious found 
means to make his escape. But Ms career was now 
ended. After along tine spent in coUecting* the ne- 
cessary evidence, he was at length brought to trial, and 
condemned to die by strangulation (W garrote ville.) 
On the 37th of October last this sentence was executed. 


This man’s fate inspired none of the compassion 1 
usually felt even for great criminals, when they are ' 
about to expiate their misdeeds hy a shameful death. 
The ferocity uf his countenance excited disgust ; his 
small and hollow eyes gleamed with extraordinary 
brightness ; and hi9 whole deportment was marked witfi 
that brntal indifference, which showed that he was ca- 
pable of committing every enormity without emotion 
and without remorse. 

His deportment in his last hours was marked by sev- 
eral characteristic traits. When his sentence was 
read to him in prison, he continued smoking with in- 
difference. When it was finished, he declared that 
his name was not Beltran Labrador, but Jose Perez ; 
that he was no Frenchman, but a Spaniard, born aiyl 
baptized at Orense. Some moments afterwards he 
appeared to be suddenly excited, and uttered several 
indecent and blasphemous expression*, but almost im- 
mediately resumed his usual quiet manner. He was 
visited by n^priest, who began to exhort him to peni- 
tence and amendment! “ Amendment !” cried he, 
laughing \ “what is the use of revolving on amend- 
ment ? I shall not sin any more ; they won’t give me 
time for that now.’* The priest endeavored to rouse 
him by describing the eternal tortures of the damned. 
“I hope,” was his apswer, ” that 1 shall get a discoi^pt 
of the two years I have been kept in prison; for there,” 
he added laughing again, “ 1 have been in hell to all 
intents and- purposes, and have seen the very devils 
themselves. They came to me every Saturday, in tl e * 
shape of officers and alguazils — a set of as ugly devils 
as there are in hell!” 

The day before his execution he was in a somewhat 
better frame of mind. He confessed his crimes, a fear- 
ful tissue of enormities. The priest endeavored to * 
persuade him to marry aovoman who had lived with 
him a long time, and by whom he had a daughtersix- 
teen years old. He obstinately refused till he was 
about to proceed to the scaffold, wh en he gave his * 
consent. A delay of a few hours was obtained, a nota- 
ry was sent for, the marriage ceremony was performed 
and the certificate drawn up and sigfled. The solem- 
nity seemed to have some effect on the ruffian’s mind, 
and he now declared that his real name was Bertrand 
Bue, and that he was a native of a small village iu * 
France. 

When the moment of his departure for the scaffold * 
was come, he walked with a firm step and an air of the 
utmost composure. He took leave of his companions 
in prison with sortie appearance ef feeling, requested * 
them to pray for him, and to say a "salve" to the Vir- 
gin for the rcpoSe of his soul. When he was moun- 
teffhn the ass (according to the usual manner in which 
criminals in Spain are conveyed to the scaffold,) he 
adjusted ’himself carefully in hisseat, and then, tam- 
ing to the escort, said to them, “ now Gentlemen, let 
us move on, if you please. 1 ’ He maintained the same 
demeanour to tbe last, and without the slightest 
change of countenance, .yielded his neck to the exectB 
tioner. 1 

Tli’is man met his fate with a semblance of courage * 
and firmness worthy of a marty r to some great or holy 
cause. H is very jocularity actually brings to mind the 
last moments of Sir Thomas More. How little is to be 
gathered from mere manner ! A monster, whose life 
was stained with the blackest and basest crimes, and 
whose mind raust really have possessed the cowardice 
which is constantly allied to cruelty; could not have had 
a glimmering of the sentiments which h&ve enabled so 
many of the bewtand bravest of men to conduct thera- 
selves, # inmntward show at least, precisely as he did. . In *» 
this, as in other things things, extremes may meet, 
brutal insenc’ihility may assume thk semblance of ex- 
alted virtue. 


^yj/rt.s'y.^-La t week wc saw a inr.i at a lodging 
houa.- iji VPk s:n cr, i*. 'his c i; 'ho vas in the pro- 
cess of ha. .ug a por:»on ol a nose ‘mnsferred from the 
left fore arm to his face. A part of the tip and the 
right wing had been removed, and the opeiation was 
to repair the maimed organ hy this novel resource of 
art. Instead Of taking the piece designed for a patch, 
from the forehead, as commonly practised by the Tafia- 
cotianists, it was thought far better hi this particular 
instance, to resort to the arm, and thus save the face 
from a disagreeable scar, the usual deformity whei^he 
integuments are taken from t ie region of the lotehead. * 
From all that could be discovered, , there mrnafe* 
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'prospect of success, and by tins time, it is presumed, 
the patient has returned home to the. state of Maine. 
Dr. J. M. Warren, the surgeon who has heretofore 
been very successiul in r^iino plastic surgery, was the 
operator. 


Fro n. the N. York American. 

STEAMBOAT NORTH AMERICA. 

Mr Editor : T have observed several publications in 
the newspapers relative to this new and splendid boat: 
and as a noble acquisition to the cheapness, facility, 
and comfort of travelling on the North River, she is 
undoubtedly worthy of all that has been said of her. — 
In speed as well as evqry other desirable, quality for a 
passage boat, she may challenge a competition with 
any thing afloat in- our waters. 

But there is another feature in steam navigation, 
triumphantly developed by her success, of whic h noth- 
ing has been said, but which should be made known 
generally, as the public have a deep interest in it. 1 
allude to her us ng anthracite (Lackawana) coal, ex- 
clusively, as her fuel for generating steam. It has 
been heretofore, a disputed point, whether this de- 
scription of fuel could be used in steamboats, and the 
. same speed attained, as by the use of wood. That 

J |ttestion is settled conclusively by the North America; 
of with twelve tons of Lackawana coal, and seventy 
cents worth of charcoal to kindle the fires, she makes 
her passage between New York and Albany in as short 
a time as any boat on North River. There .is, indeed 
abundant reason to believe, that she can dd it t in less 
time than any other. The value, both to the public at 
large, and to steamboat proprietors, of this demqp- 
atratinn, arises from the facts that, 

1st. A great saving, piobably oyer fifty per cent, is 
made by using this fuel instead of wood [ in steamboats, 
and as fuel is the largest itern of expense in steam nav- 
igation, the result will be a corresponding reduction in 
the cost of travelling, or increased profits to 9Ceamboat 
owners. 

2d. It will lead to the introduction of steam.naviga 
tton on routes where wood has # been loo dear or too 
scarce to justify the experiment; or whete, from the 
length of the passage, it was. impracticable to carry a 
sufficient quantity of wood to perform it. 

3d. The use ot anthracite coal avoids all the danger 
and inconvienience now experienced froip the sparks 
and smoke of wood fires. The experience of every 
traveller by steamboats, will enable him.to estimate the 
importance of this change, to his individual comfort 
and security ; and to the public at large its importance 
is demons ritod by the late conflagration at Kingston, 
Canada, and several that have occurred on the North 
River and elsewhere from the sparks of wood fires in 
steamboats ; to say nothing of the destruction of the 
railroad bridge between this cwy and Newark, and sim 
# ilar accidents on other railroads, from wood sparks ul 
locomotives, in which anthracite coal may just, as well 
be used as in steamboats. Indeed, I doubt not, but 
that it will soon become the universal fuel on all steam- 
boat and railroad routes, where it can be had as cheap- 
ly as wood. In our Atlantic steamers it will be sub- 
stituted for bituminous coal, because it is cheaper — the 
requisite quantity will require much less room far 
stowage, and there w II be no smoke to blacken and 
smut every thing about the vessel, as is the case npw. 

District school libraries.— A recent report from 
the accomplished and indefatigable Superintendent 
of Common Schools, gives gratifying evidence of The 
success which has thus far attended the introduction 
of District Libraries, as an auxiliary to our system ol 
Common School education. It appears that during 
the last year, the very large number of 240,968 vol- 
umes have been placed in these circulating libraries in 
6,001 out of the 10 694 school districts of the state. — 
It is to be remarked, that from many of the districts 
possessing libraries no returns have been received, and 
that the above statement is made up entirely from those 
which have made returns. It is probable, therefore 
that the total number of volumes thus distributed with- 
in the last year will nearly reach thrrehundred thousand . 
To those who know that ibis gumher is made up prin- 
cipally of the invaluable series published by the Messrs. 
Harpers, it is needless to say that the character of 
these books is ad that Could be desired. Mr. Spencer 
well remarks of this successful .e$perynent ; •; The oc- 


casion does not require any comments on the inesiima- 
Ide benents*ihat will flow fro pi placing within the reach 
of theyoung. and ofcverv oilier inhabitant of the state 
whatever may be his condition, the treasures of sci- 
ence find Ittrature, to he enjoyed without money and 
without price. The example of our state is properly 
appreciated throughout the Union, and is stimulating 
.vigorous efforts to emulate it ; and the time probably 
| is not far distant when the wind** wide extent of our 
| country will be furnished with circulating libraries for 
the common use of all . * — Albany Daily Advertiser. 


* The District School Journal . — We have received the 
first number of a paper with the above title, issued at 
Geneva, and edited by’ Francis Dwight, Esq. It is in 
the quarto form and published monthly at $1 per an- 
num. • 

New-York has laid broad and deep the foundation 
for universal education; and it remains to be seen 
what use will be made of the magnificent provision she 
has provided, what advances m the department of edu- 
cation will he accomplished, and how far the hopes and 
wishes of the friends of instruction and learning are to 
be realized. We think the adoption of the District 
Library system, one of the most decisive improve- 
ments made to extend useful knowledge in the state, 
and engrafted as it has been on the school system, it 
can not fail of the happiest results. As the means of 
still more widely diffusing a'knowledge of our system ; 
of awakening an interest in the great subject of educa- 
tion ; of bringing the 'best modes of tending before the 
public, and thus correcting some of the mmerous evils 
which all admit to exist, we hail t^e appearance of 
this Jonmal, and if conducted with ability, which 
we eau not doubt, it ean not fail of rendering the 
most essential service to the cause of public instruc- 
tion. 

As this journal will contain the decisions of the Su- 
perintendent of Common Schools, o u the various ques- 
tions which arise and are submitted to him from the 
districts, it is clear that it should bq in possession of 
every school district in the state, and ve think each 
district should receive a copy, to be pigserved by the 
clerk for the use of the district. All teachers, and all 
who feel an interest in the cause of education, should 
afford it an early and cordial support. It will con- 
lain original papers on aU subjects lelaling tc teach- 
ing, education, and the kindred topics, and will doubt- 
less be a standard work on these topics. As such we 
cordially recommend it to our readers. — Cultivator . 


A Sketch from Life*— Such of our readers as 
were in the habit of passing down Ann street during 
the winter, may remember a cellar open in the any to 
the weather. Looking down, you observed a table on 
which were various pieces of brass— a man at times, 
was to be seen busily at work with them. At other 
times he might be seen with a woman h this open and 
exposed abode, playing with a pack of cards that had 
been used until nothing but practice ora microscopic 
f*ye could discover spots upou them. The game was 
enlivened with scraps of songs. The naan .was an ItaJ- 
an, and working in brass, could, most ingeniously, do 
dmost any thing with it, from putting on a ferule to a 
stick orumbrella ta the more exalted art of die-sinking, 
it was curious to watch this sixignlar genius, and fancy, 
as one could not help fancying, the golden climate of 
his own sunny land, and see him thus light-hearted and 
merry in this chili climate, jaud in that exposed situa- 
tion. It seemed as if nothing could hear down the 
natural elasticity and buoyancy of his disposition, and 
that he defied the very elements, warming himself 
with old memories and his own natural animal spirits. 

A few days ago, those who passed the same abode 
might have seen a man lying on a bed in the same ex- 
posed situation, in evidently a death -sickness. They 
might have seen also, (torn the street, two or three 
friends playing cards near the miserable couch, and the 
leath struggle and the death of that poor Italian in that 
I wretched abode. 

There was another scene. The morning after the 
death, a number of persons, neighbors and others, 
[were joined together in the cellar from whence the 
spirit had flown into the presence of its maker. The 
dead body lay without any of the last rites having been 
j performed. The eyes were not closed — the limbs were 
not straightened— they were as in the shock, when soul 


and body parted. “ It’s a shocking thing,” said one 
humane man. “ Very,” said another, coolly pocket- 
ing some piece* of brass lying about. 41 Is there no 
one to take care of ihe property?” cried an individual 
who observed the transaction. 41 None,” said the thief. 
*» Has he any friends?” asked the humane man. “He 
don’t want no friends now,” cAlaiined an observer. — 
“ I suppose,” said one person who had nafbefore spo- 
ken, “he must he hurried.” u Of course he must,” said 
the humane man, who immediately sdnt for a person to 
watch the body till the last sad solemnity could be de- 
cently peifornied. ‘ . 

Enough of this sad spectacle, which is one of jthe 
thousand instances that “ truth is strange — stranger 
than fiction.” Few could imagine hardships so strange- 
ly combatted — life so bereft of comforts, and death ap- 
proaching and bearing its prey from such a dwelling— 
at least, not in New York. 

The humane will griege at the fecita) — the tender- 
hearted will shudder — the pitying eyes of woman will 
drop a few tears, and then will pass away all remem- 
hr nee of the poor Italian who died th us-strange ly in a 
loreign land. — N. Y. Atlas. 


Temperance.— An article in the London Temperance 
Penny Magazine shows that the British troops in Ine 
dia. during long matches and excessive hard service 
have been infinitely more efficient upon an abstinence 
of spirits than under its stimulus. Similar proofs ar- 
produced by this Magazine— from every part of the 
globe. 

An Affecting Scene. — A friend of ours inform us. 
that as he was crossing the Peekskill creek, north of 
this village, on Fr day last, he saw an aged man, his 
wife and four small children, sitting by the road side, 
cooking their meal, which consisted of a few potatoes. 

In converging with them, he learnt that their names 
were Bruce, and that they were travelling to New 
York, where their friends resided. On his return, he 
taw a crowd collected, and engaged in dragging the 
dea i body of the old man from the water, who had fal- 
len from l he bridge a short time previous, as it was 
generally thought intoxicated. Our informant states 
that it was heart rending to witness the tears and distress 
of the mother and children. Another little gin, about* 
five or six years of age, was running amongst the crowd, 
crying for "its mother. On inquiring, he understood it 
Was thecrhHd of another woman, who was lying at the 
other end of the bridge very much intoxicated. We 
have not as yet been informed what course has b^en 
taken in reference io the wretched woman and children, 
or the resirit of the (-oroher’s inquest, held on the bo- 
dy of the drowned man. — Peekskill (N. Y.) Democrat. 

We find in the Saco (Marne,) Democrat, the fol- 
lowing description of an appalling event which occur- 
red not long since in the village of Shapleigh, York 
county. Me., and which wa9 caused directly by liquor 
furnished by the keeper of a grog shop to two young 
men. 

Horrid Deaths by Intemperance.— On Wed- 
nesday the 25th ult. Joshua (Jute liens, about sixteen, 
and Asa Grace, a little over eighteen yeare of age, (li- 
ving with Wm. Ram 4th of Shapleigh) went to work 
for a retailer of ardent spirits ; and, having finished their 
day’9 work, they called at the store, got theirallowande 
of rum — afterwards they were furnished with* more y ' 
and a lit le after dark they started, reeling and staggen- 
ing for home. (The night preceding there had latteu G 
about 12 inches of snow.) 

The next morning Hutchens was found in theread, i 
about one third of his way home, fallen with hisfacelin r ' 
the snow— a stiffened corpse ! A messenger was sent- ** 
to inform Mr. Hum — but, on his way,‘ about thltee' 
fourths of the distance from the store to Mr. H.’s, the 
messenger found Grace, lying with his face in the snow, 
by the side of the path, dead. Grace was a brother to . .. 
Mr* Ham. , •* • 

Their bodies we e immediately removed to Mr. H.’s. 
an inquisition was laken before Samuel Allen, Esq., 
one of the coroners for the county of York. The ju- 
ry rendered their verdict (nem. con.)— %t Th»* fh© said 
Asa Grace and Joshua Hutchens came their death 
by the excessive use o’f intoxicating obtained at : 

the store of Moses Goodwin, jr. at SWnpleigh aforesaid, 
and subsequent exposure to col^ attempting to gfr. 

home.’’ ... „ ' ‘V * * s 

. * ' • • 
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HOSPICE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 

' % This conventual establishment. famous in the annala 
, of continental travelling, is situated on the mountain of 
the Great St Bernard, iu tie Alpine regions of Switz- 
erland. The Hospice 9 tands at the very highest point 
of a great pass, connecting Italy and t|ie Valais, and re- 
nowned as the route! by which Napoleon carried hla le- 
gions to the field of Marengo and the conquest of Italy. 
The height of ibis, puss above the level of the sea, at 
the point tfhere t - ie Ilospice is placed, is 1375 toises, 
or 7542 French foet, according to Saussare. The spot 
is thus the highest inhabited ground in Europe. The 
route is* wild and. precipitous in* the most extreme de- 
I5 ee * a &d is cove red and enveloped by perpetual snows. 
Travelling is th' .before very hazardous, aod in particu- 
lar during the seasons of winter and spring, at which 
latter period th e avalanches fall with terrible frequency 
through the partial loosening of the snow. Yet the 
passef the G reat St Bernard is much frequented, as it 
oaves an immense round about to those journeying be- 
tween Italy ; ind the Valais. Nor are travellers deter- 
red by the f *ct that scarcely one winter passes without 
lives being lost in the pass. And many more would 
he periodic /ally sacrificed, hut for the existence of the 
noble esta’ blishment which we are about to describe, 
tbe Hospi ce of the Grteat St. Bernard. 

At wh: it time the convent known by this name was 
-original! y founded, is not satisfactorily known. The 
most or edible accounts represent the establishment as 
"having been at first a sort of post for the protection of 
travellers from the predatory bands infesting the pass. 
Subsequently it fell undei the charge of a body of 
monVs of the order of St. Augustine, who took upon 
themselves the task of relieving the wants of travellers, 
sand aiding them to escape the dangers with which na- 
ture has encompassed the route. That it might fulfil 
these objects effectually, the establishment was liberal- 
' Jy endowed with lands and revenues to defray its expen- 
ses. In the course of time, the greater part of these 
funds were withdtawn,and at the preseot day the Hos- 
pice enjoys only some petty rents in the Valais, being 
indebted for support otherwise, chiefly td charitable 
contributions from various part of Catholic Europe — 
"The same monastic brotherhood still retains the charge 
of tbe Hospice. I< is a large lengthy building, very ir- 
regular in its construction, and in any other situation 
•would be held gloomy in appearance; but rising, as it 
riots, in the midst of a wintry solitude, its view is to 
travellers the most cheering that can be imagined.-* 
The ordinary purposes of. the establishment, as it has 
'been long conducted, are simply those of an inn, but 
an inn where the entertainer receives and cherishes 
3tis guests gratuitously. On this footing are received 
all travellers whatever, whom business, curiosity, or 
pleasure, may lead across the pass of the Great St. 
Bernard. 41 Here (says a visitor to the Hospice) rich 
and poor, Jews, Pagans, and Chrbtains, persons of all 
ages, sexes, sorts, and conditions, are received with a* 
Atndoess and courtesy which know no distinctions; 
'their wants are supplied, and (belt sufferings are as- 
suaged; no prying questions are asked, no reraunera- 
1 tion it demanded, none’is (individually) .accepted. In 
at corner of the little chapel ^tandi a box, into which 
^ those who can afford it, and *ho please to do so, may 
rirop their contributions for the support of this ad- 
.*xnirable institution ; but no hint is given, not even is 
the existence of the box indicated to the guest; if 
be finds it out and contributes, tbe act is entirely vol- 
untary.” 

Iu this manner is the passing traveller entertained at 
this hospitable resting-place amid tbe Alpine snows. — 
Tbe duties of the establishment ate performed by ten 
*r twelve individuals, who ate regular canons of the 
order of St. Augustine. In all, the religieux of St. 
Bernard amount in number to between twenty 6c thirty, 
but of these a portion are always absent on missions or 
< >ther duties, while others reside temporarily at Martig- 
i )v, a town at the base of the mountain, where there is 
a Jioese belonging to the fraternity. The principal ftinc- 
Ai binaries are the prevost, or superior; the prior; the 
si toristan, who h** charge of the chapel ; the steward ; 
tl ic cellarer, or purveyor ; and the hrifepitaller, who su- 
# p erintends the infirmaty. Almost all the brethren re- 
’ fi dent at the Hospice are noung men, the climate being 
** severe for persons advauu^ in life. .On Ibis ac- 


count, the prevost, usually an old man who has spent 
the best part ofbis days in serving the order, is privileg- 
ed tp remain 'at Martigny* visiting the Hospice only 
once a-yent, oil the festival of St. Bernard, to hold a 
chapter for the examination of novices. The prior for 
the most part resides, as acting superior, at the Hos- 
pice. A noviciate of one year is the course preparatory 
to admission as canons; but even to be received as a 
novice requires in the party a good education, a fair 
character, and a respectable*sianding in society. It is 
highly to the honor of these regions that men should 
be found ready to devote their lives thus to acts of cha- 
rity, as well as to the continued endurauce of no oKlina- 
ty hardships and privations. Independently of incident- 
al sufferings, the residents at the Hospice are much af- 
flicted with pains in the head, eyes, and ears, as well as 
with indigestion; evils arising from the elevated at- 
mosphere around thei*. and from the want of proper 
exercise for a great part of the year. The habits of 
the brotherhood are simple and regular.. They rise 
early, breakfast at seven, dine at one, and sup at seven. 
The rest of their time is spent in devotion, or in culti- 
vating the elegant accomplishments of drawing a^d 
music; while softie of them", again, love to wander a- 
broad, when the weather is favorable, ana amupe-them- 
selves by examing the botanical or mineralogical fea- 
tures of the precipitous country ’around. Towards 
their guests, who are much more numerous in summer 
than one would readily imagine, the fraternity conduct 
themselves with the utmost Conrtesy and kindness. — 
They converse frankly, and often surprise visitors by 
the exhibition of minds abounding as well in natural 
genius as to acquire^information. To their lady-vis- 
itors, who often appear iq considerable blinds at the 
Hospice, the residents are roost laudably attentive, and 
indeed have fitted up a saloon for their especial use, in 
a most tasteful mtnner. This was rendered somewhat 
necessaiy by a rule of tbe ordef, which forbids the en- 
trance of females into the refectory of the building. — 
So much have rmny lady-visitors been gratified by the 
entertainment giten to them by the brethren of Hos- 
pice, that numerous Tittle presents have been left or sent 
in consequence, most of which now adorn the walls and 
tables of the saloon. One is in the respectable form ol 
a piano forte. The provisions of the convent are usu- 
ally brought from Martigoy, which can be reached on 
mules in ten or twelve hours. A garden also furnishes 
various necessaries in summer. 

Such is tbe character of the residents of the Hospice, 
as well as of the ordinary duties which they cheerfully 
perform. But they are often summoned to give assist- 
ance in cases of greater emergency than those of merely 
wearied travellers, and they show an equal readiness to 
answer the summons. In the winter and spring— that 

is, from November, till May — they hold a perpetual 
watch for travellers endangered in the pass by snow- 
storms or avalanches. Every day about noon, an active 
and experienced servant of the Hospice, called the 
Marronier, leaves the convent, and goes about three 
miles down the pass to a spot where there is a small 
sheltered cot. In the neighborhood of this there is an 
eminence, commanding an extensive view of the pass. 
The Marronier ascendsthis height, and cklls as loudly 
as he can. if his experienced eye and ear meet no reply 
he returns to his shelter, but reascends in a short time 
and again makes his voice ring among the rocks. This 
process he repeats untihhe hour comes when he has 
to return to the convent to prevent the monks becom- 
ing alarmed about himself. In this expedition the 
Marronier is provided with wine arid other restoratives 
in a basket, which basket is borne by a faithful and do- 
cile companion, a dog. The dogs of the Hospice have 
acquired great celebrity for their sagacity. They are 
remarkably quick in comprehending the wishes of their 
masters, whether expressed by signal or word, and they 
bark at command, As theif bay is loud and deep, their 
value is great in this respect alone, from their directing 
wanderers to any given spot, or informing them of aid 
at hand. With one of these fineanimalsto bear him 
company, the Marronier performs his duties. If he 
finds any stiaggling traveller, he either brings him to 
the convent, or leaves him in the sheltered hut, and 
goes for assistance. Should the M&rronier not return 
at the wonted time, then the monks know that either 
himself requires help, or that he has fallen in with oth- 
ers who do, and a party immediately sets out to render 

it, taking with them the other dogs of the Hospice^ 
which seldom io all exceed four la namWk. . .. 


The principal use of thes^e creatures lies in their mar- 
vellous ability to keep the track* however deep the snow 
may be. They have also a strong scent, which leads 
them to the discovery of human bodies. Under the 
guidance of these dogs, the monks set out to give their 
help to the Marronier, whether he individually, or 
others, iti ay bo the party requiring it. If they fin3 
straggling, but still liviug travellers, the monks supply 
them with the necessary restoratives, and get them con- 
veyed to the convent. If dead bodies, as is but too of- 
ten the case, are the objects discovered these are plac- 
ed in a small shed with grated windows, near the hut of 
the Marronier, and there lie, until recognised and claim- 
ed by friends. From the low temperature of the re- 
gion, bodies will remain here without decay for a whole 
yeat 

Of course, the fraternity of the Hospice, do not give 
upas lost the unfortunates whom they find in the snow 
without the liberal use of all possible remedies to re- 
vive them, and in the application of such means their 
experience has made them remarkably skilful. To at- 
tempt the sudden restoration of heat iri such cases, it i» 
well known, is a fatal step. The monks use friction, 
with snow and ice-waterin the cases that fall under their 
charge, and their practice is attended with much suc- 
cess. The number of persons whom they rescue an- 
nually from the brink of des ruction is very great, and 
as most of these are poor persons who have attempted 
to traverse the pass without guides, gratitude is the on- 
ly return in general made to the fraternity for such 
services. “This the monks know well,” says the 
visitor already quoted ; “yetthehr humanity is unabat- 
ed, and their efforts unrelaxed. When the rank and 
circumstances of those who enter this order, voluntari- 
ly to embrace poverty and privation, to encounter the 
dangers aiyl terrors to which they must be exposed in 
the exercise of their duties, and to brave a climate so 
rigid and ungenial, that even the hardiest constitutions 
cannot long withstand it6 severities — when these things 
are considered, it is impossible to conceive that any 
thing but the most exalted sense of.duty, aod the most 
enthusiastic and chivalrous devotion to the cause of 
humanity, could dictate a choice of life so full of hard- 
ships, and so destitute of attractions.” The fraternity, 
it ought to be mentioned, keep watch on both sides of 
the mountain. A Marronier desceud9 regularly on 
the side of the Valais, as well as on the Italian side, 
and travellers are preserved from danger, from whatev- 
er quarter they may ascend. By the wealthier orders, • 
the ascent is usually accomplished on mules accus- 
tomed to the journey. Yet, even with guides and levery 
other provision that can be made, the drifting and fall- 
ing of snow, as well as the sinking df avalanches — 
large enough sometimes to fill up whole valleys— the 
pass is for most of the year a dangerous route to all. 

The road over the Simplon, in the same Alpine ran- • 
ges, is one of the real benefits that Napoleon confer- 
red on mankind during his extraordinary career. He 
also planned a road over the Great St. Bernard, and, 
but for his sudden fall, would have executed it in all 
probability. Many anecdotes are preserved relative to 
his famous passage on his way with his troops. Na- 
poleon talked familiarly with the guide who attended 
him personally on the route, and learnt from the man 
that the passage of the Srmy had disturbed all the ordi- 
nary business of the district, and had prevented himself 
fr6m building a house which he had begun. Though 
desired by Napoleon not to go home without seeing 
him, the man was afraid of being impressed into per- 
manent service, and todk leave of the army secretly.— 
Five years afterwards, a messenger came in quest of 
this guide, and paid, by order of Bonaparte, the whole 
expenses attending the erection of the bouse alhided 
to. Considering the multiplicity of Napoleon’s af- 
fairs, this act was more extraordinary as an exertion of 
memory, than on account of its munificence. Another 
memorial of the grand army’s passage ovei the Great 
St. Bernard is to be found in the' monument erected to 
Dekaix by his friend and chief, and which stands in the 
chapel of the Hospice. Most readets will remember 
that it was to Desaix that Napoleon owed the all-im- 
portant victory of Marengo. 

Enough has now been said to give the reader an idea * 
of the character and objects of this excellent institution. 
The philanthropy and generous devotion of its resi- 
dents well deserve, indeed, that in all quarters of the s 
civilised world men should hold in honorable remen^t' 
brapee the Hospice of the Great St. Bernard. - 
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essayist. 

' From the Southern LUerary Messenger. 

’ SUMMER-DAY DREAMS 

IX THE COUNTRr. ' 

Birds , Butterflies, Flowers , Owls and Sadness . 

How sweet is the pensive, solitary note of that bird 
iaway down the hill !* I must walk there and see his 
home to-day. I’ll be bound ’tis'a rare spot for verdure 
and coolness, away among the intertwining branches 
ofverdant trees, with little windows to look out upou 
the blue sky artd let in golden gleamings of sunshine. 
There go the biAteiflie3 in their giddy rounds, and I’ve 
time a plenty to sit and watch them, and to indulge in 
«ll my wayward fancies. This little insect causes new 
pulsations of delightful hope— stronger assurances ofj 
a blessed immortality — for its bright existence was 
once a dull, senseless chrysalis. How like they look, 
now, to thoughtless, gay girls, too giddy to taste of hap 
piness when tound. Sure the aroma from the chaste 
white jessamine on that verdant slope might tempt a 
Jonger visit. Yod little epicure, what do you want ? 
Ha, now you are well punished for your capacious- 
ness! You thought, from the luxurious show of that 
passion-flower, to have a dainty meal, did you ? But 
uis nauseous to your delicate olfactories, and away you 
go, whirling round among the cortpn blooms, Which 
you do not deign to call upon. And now you’ve kis- 
sed that nauseous Lida : you were lured by that frag- 
rant thyme hard by. There, now, upon that pretty san- 
ded walk, you’ll find a nice dinner ; savory and laven- 
der, and rosemary, and thyme— and sweet* though low- 
ly, “Sweet Polly.” Sip a little from their tiny corals, 
and then let me catch you and philosophize. May be 
you and l shall meet again, when I’ve “ shuffled offj 
this mortal coil. 1 * Who dare say that we shall not ? 
So curious an animal, embodying at once puetry, 
philosophy and religion, must have been created for 
important ends. I love to think that beautiful life, 
Wherever found, will be immortal. Perhaps yon 
are now only, a chance visitant from some better re- 
gion of the .great empire of the Universe. /Can’t you 
tell me some of Nature’s mysteries, which the chur- 
lish old dame keeps so close ? I can’t help thinking 
that a creature, which presents such curious phenom- 
ena, knows more than we are wont to think. Of all 
the animal existences, ’tis the most wonderful — hardly ' 
excepting lordly man. 

Ah, you wise one ! you could doubtless tell me ma- 
ny strange things, if our spirits could only commune 
without the intervention of corporeal signs. You may 
know what's become of the lost Pleiad; perhaps you 
are yoprself some Flora from the exiled world. What 
all do you not know ] Perchance you have fathomed 
many a deep thing that’s puzzled the wise ones. It 
may be, that you know why the “ faithful needle” is 
not always faithful to the pole ; or, as philosophers call 
it, polar variation. Your cranium as large, in pro- 
portion to your Body, as man’s — speaking after the 
manner ofmfrn ; though, with you, mind many not be 
measured by ells, nor inches, nOr quitter incites. I’ll 
warrant you are a first rate sentimentalist. You can 
tell me. may be, by what strange sympathy I fir el so sad 
every evening, when I look off in tjie empyrean and 
see the piles of white clouds, looking so pure and far 
off ami unapproachable, like exalted virtue to the fal- 
len spirit. Why should I feel sad ? And l don’t, feel 
unhappy either. *Tis only a sort ofpensive yearning, 
which vents itself in a deep, long, gentle Sigh. As 
soon as I see them I wautto sigh. Is heaven upthere? 
iVit the glittering of angel’s wings, that’s reflected from 
file shining tints of those snowy masses? Do fly upthere, 
and look for the loved ones that have gone and left me 
in this lone world, and then cotne hack and lend me your 
wings that l may fly away and be at rest. Oh, Hea- 
ven must be there, and that’s the reason of the strong 
attraction 1 feel lifting me above earth, as I gaze up- 
ward on these ethereal palaces ! But if is not there, 
do look for it, for it would be so sweet to look towaids 
when 1 pray ! 

Where do vou sleep at night, my pretty one ? I’ve 
always wanted to know, butpever could pry into the 
secrete of your housekeeping. Like tl\e wind, no one 
caiueil whence you come, nor whither you go. I 
wonder now if you love moonshine, as prgtiy young 
creatures are apt to do? And are you not proud of] 
tbit handsome coat ot yours, as pretty young matures 


areapeto be too? Can’t you tell me where those katydid’s ginally brought. There are* four kinds of the quince 
that sung me to sleep, as I sat musing in the window 1 the pair quince, from the resemblance in its shape- the 
last night, stav all dav-^and how the chatterers mao- 1 apple quince; Portugal quince, which is less hard 

and more juicy than the two preceding kinds; and 
the eatable quince, Which is le3s astringent and milder 
than either of the other kinds enumerated. The trees 
being small, they oan be piloted ten or twelve feet a- 
part along the fences, or in places where they will not 
interfere with other trees, or the buisness of agriculture. 
— Farmer's Cabinet . 


last night, stay all day 

age to keep siieht so long ? Oh ! and if you could but tel I 
me what ails that poor, lonesome dove, that just pours 
forth a few sorrowful notes in the morning, and then is 
so still all day. I’m afraid it’s despair that makes it 
silent.^ I can't find its nest. Do look for it. You 
need not be afraid of the poor dove, timid flutterer, for 
it’s gentle and sad, and would not harya you. Do re- 
member to notice the color of its eyes for me. A 
sprite told me in a dream, on the first of May, that if I 
could look at them long enough to ascertain their col- 
or it would cure sorrow ; and oh, I’ve a wound in my 
side from which my heart’s blood is all the- time exu- 
ding ! 

But ah, you happy one, you would qot like to make 
so sad an acquaintance qs the poor stricken dove !< 
But don’t fear me if I am sad — I can smile ; and oh, 
you don’t know how loud I can laugh when the old 
night-owl sends forth his doleful serenade from that 
deep wood, (they say it’s haunted,) and fills the simple 
household with bodings of woe! lean laugh, for I 
love to hear him. My heart Stops bleeding when 1 
think of his unrest, and why he can’t sleep, and what 
he’s doing the live-long night, and why will-o-wisp 
should be lighted up in that ugly marsh in front of his 
house every night. I guess the old nisanthrope is af- 
ter no good. How I should love to ge and watih him ! 
But I must not fright thee, pretty idler ! 

I love you, my dear, because you mind me of a pret- 
ty boy I once loved. He played afid rambled about 
this parterre as you do, and sipped just enough of earth’s 
pleasures to keep in ignorance ofthe bitter dregs which 
e-cape only the surface. I sat and watched his pretty 
sports, just as I do you, and I was happy as he ; but 
one day he flew away and kept upward, tilt the blue 
sky came between me and him, and [ have never seen 
him since. Oh, I’ve been so sad. and my heart has a 
great wound in it, although I’m forced to go about in 
this rough world, where the cruel ores make it bleed 
worse sometimes ; and I’m obliged to laugh when 1 
don’t want to, and look happy for loig, weary hours! 
But sometimes a bright smiling angel comes and pres- 
ses my brow, and I think he pours something on my 
heart, and then he points upward, and I’m so happy 
that 1 feel as if I were dissolving away into bliss. I 
feel as if my body were turned to pure spirit. But you 
don’t know any thing of this occult science of sorrow. 
Come then, I will try now and be happy likeyou. You 
know botany to perfection, don’t you ? You must be 
a terrible dolt if you don’t, for you’ve been studying 
it all your life. So now, Jells talk about the flowers. 

I laughed at you this morning, when you preferred 
those ugly, brown, old maids, to all the flowers in the J 
garden. You kissed them a hundred times, and ne- 
ver noticed their neighbors, the flaunting mary golds, nor 
the morning-glory, nor the peepless passion-flower, ex- 
cept one little sip from this last dai. ty, and that made 
you sick, 'I guess. Too near an intimacy hast often 
been known to convert admiration into disguest. Old 
maids are worth all the gay deceivers, an*t they, my 
9apjent? They bloonrv through five long months, ne- 
ver fearing the scorching heat nor the beating rain ^ 
there they stand, an apt emblerp of woman’s love, smi- 
ling alike in sun and storm. bertha. 


Cotton in British India.— k late Natchez paper has 
published facts of some interest to the cotton planters 
in the United States. It appeals that the British gov- 
ernment last year appropriated sixty thousand dollars 
for the purpose of obtaining the necessary information, 
machinery and operatives, for improving the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in British India. An English agent, 
sent to visit Mississippi and Louisiana, has succeeded 
in hiring eight Mississippiansand one Louisianian, who 
are to proceed without delay to India, and on their 
arrival their, take charge each one of a cotton plantation 
which may serve as models for those of the natives.— 
These Americans are to carry with them\cotton-gin 9 , 
as well as plantation tools and husbandry, of the most 
approved patterns known or used in the southern states. 
— Sun . 

Puritanic Item , — In the year 1661, an inhabitant of 
Ip9wich, residing in a distant part of the town, having 
absented himself from public worship, his farm was 
sold by order of the General Court, that he might live 
nearer the sanctuary, and be able more conveniently 
to attend upoti ita religious services. —iV. Bedford Reg. 

Puns. — A sensible pun is not always to be met with. 

I like them not generally, because they are too often 
forced and affected, but the following is good. 

A parishioner asked his pastor the meaning of this 
line of scripture, “ He was clothed with curses as with 
a garment.” u It signifies,” replied the divine, **that 
the individual had a habit of swearing.” 

A Whig Gain. — The town of Society Land, New 
Hampshire, at the recent election, gave one Whig vote, 
all told — which ismore than it gave Iastyeaj. An ed- 
itoral wag remarks thereon that the Whig party was 
perfectly well organised ! We have been in the same 
Society Land and a more rough, nigged, uneven spot 
does not exist in these United States. As thero is not 
a foot of level ground in the place, the inhabitants all 
have one leg about two inches shorter than the other, 
to run oir side hills to advantage.— N. Y. Picayune . 


THE GATHERER 


Quirice Trees . — Tie cultivation of the quince is 
much neglected, though it may *e justly ranked a 
mong the most valuable fruits. For preserves, it has 
long maintained a distinguished rank, and the fruit, 
either in a green or dried state, is not surpassed by 
any other article for coinmunjcating a pleasant and a- 
gteeable flavor to pies made of apples. ' It is easilv 
propagated by layers and also by cuttings, and any np 
proved kinds may be perpetuated by grafting in the 
usual manner. 

It produces the finest, fairest fruit, when planted in 
a soft, moist soil, in a rather shady or sheltered situa- 
tion. It keeps well if properly managed, and always 
sells for a very high price; the market never being 
overstocked with them, as is the case with many other 
fruits in plentiful seasons. 

The quince derives its name of Cydonia, from the] 
town of Cydotfy in theisleof Crete, whence it was ori- 1 


May Day in New Y ark — Some fifteen of twenty per- 
sons came yesterday to the upper police to make com- 
plaints of thr trouble that Beiel them on the never to 
be fogotten 1st of May. These complaints were gen- 
erally to the effect that they had rented or hired pla- 
ces, (and somfe had paid in advance for them) and 9ome 
of the persons of whom they had hired would not 
suffer them to move inland their fnniture was con- 
sequently in the street. Some were refused, because 
as they were told, their characters were not as good as 
rhev should be — others because they would not fight 
their - way in as fiercely as those within fought them 
out, and faces were scratched and blows were given, 
and >* cl.»rct” flowed as the fruits of these May-day 
strifes. A brother and sister, who had a joint inheri- 
tance in a house, had a set-to for possession, the wo- 
man alternately in and out. At the last advices she 
was in the house and some of her furniture thrown out. 
Such is May-dav. — Sun. 


Died, — in Friedland, at the residence of Lieut. 
George M. Hooe, U. S. N., in King George Co., Va., 
26rh ulr,thefaitltfulsla*eBacchus,aged 110 years. The 
deceased had been in the family of his late owner more 
than forty years. He was employed as a teamster du- 
ring the war of the revolution, and Was in attendance 
with his train at the glpVions and final siege of Yorktown. 
He saw Gen. Braddock as he passed on to his defeat, 
and could give a succinct account of thsA sanguinary 
action. The evening previous to his death he was 
walking about the farm in the full possession of all his 
faculties of mind and body - 
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A IS KI CAN IlS'OfllC REGISTER. 


ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1840. 

RE MOV AL . — The American Masonic Regis- 
ter office, has been removed, to the corner of South 
Marketaod Division streets, over the hat-storeof Mr. 
£. S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-street. 


Fires. — About 30 fires occurred in N York during 
the last month, some of them of considerable magni- 
tude; and we have accounts of others, in various di- 
rections, almost daily. Mobile has been again visited, 
and a large quantity of cotton destroyed. The coun 
try house of Capt. Rocket, Af N. York, in Westches 
ter co. was burnt on the 2d inst., loss 8,000. Ano v her 
fire occurred in Richmond, Va. on the 3d. The barn 


ThunderStorms.— Meteorologists will have occa- 
sion to notice the prevalence of thunder storms, on 
Sunday the 25th of May. From as far south as 
Washington city, and from almost all parts of the 
country, we have accounts of their effects— on the 
same day, in the destruction of both lives and proper- 
ty. It is an unusual if not an unparalleled occur- 
reuce. 


(JJ* The Annual Communication of the Most Wor- 
shipful Grand Lodge of Connecticut will be held at 
Masonic Hall, N. Haven, ou Wednesday, May 13, A. 
L. 5840, at 2 o'clock P. M- 

4 Merited Encomium.^— We have inadvertently omit- 
ted to notice the subject of the following paragraph, 
which we now copy from the Evening Journal of the 
30th ult. We have daily evidence of the rapid pro- 
gress of our native citizens in the arts; and the suc- 
cessful efforts of Mr. Cushman, in his sphere, richly 
deserve, and we, trust will meet the liberal support of 
the public. A visit to his rooms, and examination of 
his specimens, cannot fail to afford pleasure. 

“ The New Yorker— The last number of the quar- 
to edition of this valuable publication is accompanied 
by a beautiful vignette engraven on steel, representing 
‘the outlet oLLake George,’ designed as a frontis- 
piece for the 8th volume. The engraving is skilfully 
executed, by Mr. T. H. Cushman, of this city, whose 
talents and attainments as an artist cannot fail to ele- 
vate him to a high rank in his profession. The sub- 
ject has been happily selected Irom a picture 'in the 
possession of Mr. James Horner pfthis city, painted 
by /. C. Ward , one of nature’s most accomplished 
limners.” , 

From Europe. — Th$ Great Western arrived at N. 
York on the 3d inst., bringing English papers to the 
14th ult. The money market was improving, hut 
continued dull, and a cautious spirit was manifested by 
capitalists. A rupture between England and China 
appears more probable. A serious misunderstanding 
appears to exist betwen Great Britain and Naples, and 
it is asserted that a British naval force is to be sept to 
blockade the ports of the latter. The French army in 
Afriftt is extending its operations ; but in the Arabs jt 
finds powerful and inveterate enemies. The occupan- 
cy of Algieis and the interior will require a vast sacri. 
flee of men and money on the part of the French. — 
Fresh disturbance* have broken out in Spain, and Swit- 
zerland is agitated by internal commotions. 

We know not want p inishm mt to reccommend, but 
•urely it would bn di fiault to dovise a suitable one for 
the hardened offe i Dr who will expose the lives of his 
fellow mm like the “wretch” rysntionei in the sub- 
joined paragraph. 

Tonawandx R ii.lroad,—' The cars on this road were 
thrown off the track on Saturday afternoon. An ob- 
struction had been designedly placed on the track by 
some wretch, three miles east of Batavia. Four freight 
cars were broken to pieces. A reward of two hun- 
dred dollars is offered for the apprehension of the per- 
petrator of this outrage.” — Buffalo Com, Adv, 

Bloodhounds. — By an account in the New World 
of an expedition in Florida, for hunting Indians, and 
testing the hloouhound.s recently introduced there, we 
are gratified to find that the dogs proved to he inoffen- 
sive, and ev ry attempt to use (hem to hunt the natives 
proved a complete failure. Many trials were made 
with them, but they neither showed “ signs of ferocity,” 
nor could they he kept on an Indian trail. Col. Twigg s 
had commapd of the expedition, and traversed the 
country for 10 dtys, with about 300 men, in detach- 
ments, but with no great success in any respect. 


of Mr. Ransford Otis, of Concord, Erie co., was hurnt 
on the 23d ult. and Mr. O. consumed in it. It wa& be- 
lieved that one McKIrny, who had been working for 
Mr. 0. murdered him in the barn, and then set the 
building on fire. 

The village of Pontiac was nearly demolished by a 
fire on the 29th ult. which consumed 25 build. ngs 
(principally on Sagiuaw-^t.) besides barns. &c. Loss 
estimated at $25,000. 

The loss by the fire in Kingston, U. C. is now esti- 
mated at $400,000, of which about $50,000 was in- 
sured. 

Army Movements. — The regiment of Col. Worth, 
600 strong, are now on their way from Jacket’s ijar- 
bor to Wisconsin ; and the forces on our eastern bor- 
der are hastening to the disputed territory; all to act 
as circumstances may requite, either in removing the 
Wiiinehagoes from the land which they have ceded to 
the U. Slates, or to repel aggressions on the part of 
our British neighbors. We trust, however, that the 
promptitude with which the government acts in both 
these cases wilj prevent the necessity for offensive op- 
erations in either. 


F rom T exas.— We learn that the account of the re- 
cent battle between the Centralists and Federalists in 
Mexico, was greatly exaggerated; that the Federalist 
army had not retreated to Austin, and that there ipas up 
danger of an invasion of Texas. 

.Criminal Negligence.— Two pr three persons 
have been drowned at Brooklyn recently, by walking 
off of the ferry-boats on the dock, in consequence of a 
want pf light at the ferry. And in Lowell, Mass, two 
persons have lately Jo t their lives by walking into the 
canal, probably from a similar cause. 

A “ Boston Notion.”— T hree hundred tons of ice, 
the cargo of the barque Eliza, from Boston, solcj. in* 
Natchez, a few days since, for $24,000 in specie. 

A Novelty.— A ship fifoip Muscat, Europea\built 
*nd rigged, but raanne<j by Arabs, is now in N. York. 
The crew excite mpeh curiosity. It is stated that the 
ship brought some very fine Arabian horses *s a presen 1 
to our Government. 


In Congress — M r. Novell, senator from Michigan 
has introduced a resolution for discharging Mr. M*- 
Kenzie from his imprisonment for a violation of our 
neutrality, and to remit the fine imposed upon him. 

“ Tg— - * 

A Hard Case.— TJie New York papers state, that 
on an examination into the affairs of the City Trust 
and Banking Company of that city, it appears that the 
claims against the Company amount to about $800,-- 
000, and that there is not over $500 to pay the whole 
The dividend will therefore be onedolLr upon every 
sixteen hundred dollars. 


Deaths , in N. York last week, men 35, women 26, 
boys 32, girls 38— total 131. In Philadelphia, during 
the same week, 86, of whom 38 were adults, and 26 
chiidren under 1 year old. 


Growth of N. York. — The number of buildings 
erected in the city of N. York during the year 1839 
was 674, being 104 less than in the year 1838. 
— \ 

\Vegive4he following as we find it, without attach- 
ing to it a gie.it decree of credit. Such atrocities way 
hive been perpetrate 1 — or the report may have been 
raised to justify a persecution of the Jews ; or th e 
story may have been got up to show a gaping and cred- 
ulous community that “some things can be said at 
well others.” 

Syria. — One of the most singular and horrible re- 
sults of fanaticism on recorlhas recently beenlrought 
to light at Damascus, by means of torture applied to 
certain of the Jewish merchants of thai place, and in 
particular to a barber who was supposed to be in the 
secret of five cause of (he mysterious disappearance of 
Father Thomas, the Superior of the Spanish convent, 
and his servant. Sevfen of the accused merchants have 
confessed their participation in enticing the. victims 
into the house of a rich brother, suspending them 
with their heads downward, drawing off blood in buck- 
ets, cutting the bodies into small pieces, and hiding 
them in the sewer. The account goe 9 on to say, 
that fanaticism alone had ins igated these persons to 
commit the murder, “it being enjoined them by 
their laws to make use of the blood of a Christian to 
mix with theii unleavened bread it further adds that 
the utmost indignation prevails at Damascus, and thro 
most other towns in Syria, against the unfortunate 
Jews, and that it required all the efforts of. Ratti 
Menton, the F tench consul, to prevent the populace 
from risjng and slaughtering the whole Jewish popu- 
lation of that city, from 20,00U to 20,000 in number. 
Numbers of Jews have turned Musselmen to save their 
lives. 


Intelligence. 


Forgeries in. Philadelphia . — The Philadelphia pa- 
pers of Saturday say that extensive forgeries have been 
discovered upon the different banksTn that city. Ac- 
counts were opened in the names of Vanarsdale fie 
Roberts. Steier fie Wood, and George B. McGee fie 
Co. Checks drawn by Vanarsdale fic Roberts were 
deposited hv one or other of the firms, with the word 
•‘Good” written on them, and the signature of the Tel- 
ler forged. The amount ofthe checks was then drawn 
our. When the hanks made their exchanges, the fraud 
was discovered, but too late to secure the offender, who 
had escape!!. The amount obtained by these forge- 
ries is reported to be, says the Gazette, ahout $20,000. 

Rail Road \ Accident, and Loss of Life . — A melan- 
choly disaster* occurred on Monday, on the Catskill 
and Canajohnrie Rail Road, by the fall of a bridge, in 
Durham, over which the Rail Road passe*, whole 
train of five cars went down with the bridge, whigh was 
about 15 feet high. [The locomotive had reached the 
opposite bank and remained firm.] The crash was 
tremendous. A Mr. Tyler, of Dqi'h^m* who had got 
on at Steven’s merely for a ride, was instantly killed. 
His body was taken opt pfthe water a few rods below. 

A colored man, a hand pn boatfl, had both thighs 
broken, iand also one of hi? legs below the knee. Hi* 
recovery is doubtful. 

Several others where wounded, ?omepfthem severe- 
ly, though it is thought not dangerously. 

The number of persons on board was about 40. 

A large quantity of merchandise was tumbled into 
the creek, (which was much swollen by the late rains,) 
and carried down-stream, without the possibility of be- 
ing saved. 

The train was going westward when the accident 
happened, consequently the locomotive is on the west 
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side of the Creek, and cannot be got back till the bridge 
is rebuilt. So says our informant .— Journal Commerce . 

Manufacture of Sugar. — Dr. R. H. Collyer, known 
to many of our citizens as a Lecturer on Phrenology, 
has spent the last three years in Louisiana, devising 
apparatus for the cheaper and more perfect manufac- 
ture of 9iii£.ir frpm the cane. He has at length com-i 
pleted and patented his improvements, by which half 
the labor of sugar-boiling will be saved and the product* 
come forth perfectly^ and purely white , instead of the* 
Earthly brown hue which our new sugars uniformly 
present. So complete is his success that many plan- 
ters have ordered his apparatus already, and we learn 
that the Hon. Win. C. Preston has offered $30,000 for 
the patent, which was declined. Patents have been sh 
cured both in London and Madrid, so as to secure the 
right from piracy throughout the West Indies. — N. 
Yorker . 


Revulsion in Multicaulis . — The morus multicaulis 
fever is entirely over, and is succeeded by a heavy 
ague. Thirty thousand of them in good order were 
offered at auction the other day at twenty-five dollars 
for the whole, but none would take them. The lot 
would have sold a year ago for some fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars. — Sun. 


Lvrge Forfeiture . — The great cloth case which has 
been on trial in the U. S. District N Conrt, in Philadel- 
phia for nine weeks past, and which involved proper- 
ty to the amount of near $100,000. came to a conclu- 
sion on Monday. The jury were but a short time ab- 
sent, and returned a verdict for the claimants on the 
two first two counts, and for the: United States on the 
remaining eleven. This forfeits all to the govern- 
ment, and would have done so had but one count been 
found for the United States. 


Terrible Calamity. — The Philadelphia papers of 
Saturday contain an account of the launching in.th: t 
city, on Friday, of a new yacht, called the Spray, which i 
was rigged immediately, and with a company of about I 
150, apd a band of music, proceeded on an excursion' 
down the river. While still off the city, a squall upset 
"her 7 , and six or eight of the company are said to have 
met with a watery grave. The others werq rescued by 
boats from the shore. 


Amalgamation. “ Newspaper Changes.—— Our 

friend and confrere, Joseph T. Adams, the editor and 
publisher of the Daily Centinel’ and Gazette, and ap- 
pendages, th^ semi-weekly Cojufnbian Centinel, and 
semi-wqeklly Sew England Palladium, announces in 
the last number of the Centinel and Gazette, that all 
those papers have been united with the Daily Advei- 
tiser and the Chronicle .and Patriot.”— Bosl. Trans. 


The Mormons , sinee their dispersion in Missouir, 
have collected in great numbers at a place they have 
christened Nauvoo, in Illinois, where they are daily 
receiving numerous accessions of families and individ- 
uals. They have erected about 300 houses there 
since Oct. last. They had 3090 disciples collected at 
a recent conference at Nauvoo. 


Texan Statistics. — The whole story told. — The 
following minute statistics of Austin are said to be cor- 
rect : — On the first of January. 1840, the whole popula- 
tion, members of congress, speeulattMsai gambfers, loaf- 
ers, and all, amounted to 857^whkes, 711. White 
adult males 550, white adult females 61! children 100, 
families 75, mechanics 35; lawyers 4, physicians 6, 
printing-offices 2, taverns 6. stores 9, groceries 9. billi- 
ard roorh 1, and faro bank9 6. — Houston Star. 

Amisted Case.— The Circuit Court at New Haven 
have affirmed the decree of the District Court prb for 
ma, and the Government of the U. States, at the in- 
stance of the Spbiiish minister, has appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of the Uaited States. The Africans must 
therefore remain iu jail until next January. 

11 Hard Times.”— Notwithstanding the pressure in 
the money-market and the complaint which has been 
prevalent for months past of the hardness of the times, 
we were told by a friend on Saturday, that there are 
not less than thirty new buildings now'erecting in this 
|4ace. Among the number, we presume, was included 
a spacious wing to the United States Hotel, 200 feet 
long, which will enable the proprietors of that estab- 
lishment to accommodate not less than four hundred 
guests. 

The American Hotel, by Mr. Wilcox, on the site 

of his former tavern house, is also nearly completed. 

Saratoga Sent. 


The New York Observer gives an account of tw 0 
missionaries, Messrs. Williams and Harris, who havei 
been killed and eaten by the savages, at the island on 
Ewomango, one of the New Hebrides. 

, Duenos Ayres.— Go n. Rosas has been re-elected 
Governor of Buenos Ayres for five years, and great re- 
joicings have taken place araffng'the inhabitants, par- 
ticularly iu the capitol, tn consequence thereof. The 
r reach agents are zealously opposing his adminisira? 
non, and aiding Rivera, who has organized 3000 
troops, and ‘has had $80,000 advanced ! him by the a- 
gents, • who have, furthermore, guaranteed him and 
Lavolle 2000 doubloons pur month for the mainten- 
ance of their forces, which number about 9#00 strong. 


We are pained to announce the Tenth of the Chev- 
aleir de Gerstner— a native of iPrus-sia, and for the last 
yearn resident in this country— a gentleman of high 
attainments, enlarged and liberal vievs, and great per- 
sonal worth. He had studied our institutions — had 
gathers'! materials, touching the statistical and polit- 
ical and moral economy of the couutiy, with peculiar 
industry and discrimination, and had published, and 
was in the course of publishing, the result of his inves- 
t gations, in several works. Tlie Chevalier was in the 
service of the Prussian government. He expired last 
week at Philadelphia, his immediate place ofresidence. 
His death will be widely deplored on both Continents. 
— Argus. 

Distressing Accident and loss of lives .— Yesterday 
morning, about five o’clock, as the sloop Palmyra, of 
Newark, was coming down the river, partly loaded 
with stone, from Rockland, bound to Newark, when 
off Fort Washington Point, she was struck with a sud- 
den squaH, and went down head foremost. There 
were live peisons on board, three men, crew of the 
vessel, and two young women, from fifteen to seven- 
teen yeats of age, • passengere, who, > with one' of the 
men, met a watery grftve. The names of the persons 
lost were Miss Ophelia L. Goodell, * Miss Sarah Os 
horn, and Mr. Farkerson Springstead, of Rockland co. 
The names of the two saved are Capf. J. Potter and 
Wra. Potter — the latter of whom communicated to us 
the melancholy intelligence. — Sb/?, May 6. 

Death of Dr. Olt>crs , at Bremen , Germany.^— On the 
morning* of the 2d ofMarch, 1840, departed this life, 
Dr. Henry W. Olbers, aged 80 years. Dr. fibers, is 
well known throughout the civilized world, as the dis- 
coverer of the small planets Pallas and Vesta ; and has 
Jong ranked among the most eminent mathematicians 
and astronomers of the age.— New Haven Herald. 


On the 7th, by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, Mr. Peter 
C. v Don to Mis Amanda M. Hand, of this city. 

At Johnstown, Fulton co. by the Rev. Hugh Mair, 
Henry B. Stanton, esq. of the city of New York, to 
Miss Elizabeth S. Cady, daughter of the Hod. Daniel 
Cady, of the former place. 


iftSD. 

On Thursday last, after a lingering illness, Mr. Ed- 
mund B. Child, printer, and formerly publisherof the 
Masonic Record, <kc. 

In this city, on the 4th inst. Mr. Gerrit R. Van 
Zandt, aged 71. 

Harriet Jane, daughter of Samuel Steele, aged 16. 
i ' ^ v ~ r y Sll d‘lenly, on Sunday morning 

last, Mr* Wm. W. Staats, aged 47 years, formerly of 
this city. J 

At Springfield, Mass, on the 1st inst. after a linger- 
ing illness, Erastus Chapin, jr. formerly of this city, 
aged 21. J 

In Troy, on the 28th of April, George Royal Cross- 
man, son of John W. Crossnian, aged three years and 
fourteen days. m 

T„o dear for earth, his fleeting soul has fled, 

A ,d claimed its kindled with the Godlike dead ; 

O’er realms of everlasting bliss to roam. 

And find in Heaven its long and blissful home* 

In South Adams, Zachariah Padelford, 86— a *ol- 
dier of the revolution. • 

At F airfield, Vt. Rev. Benj. Wooster, 77, a veteran 
of the revolutionary army. 


CALENDAR OP COM MUSIC ATIQWS, 
EACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment, 
Temple R A. Chapter, 
Mount Veruon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Apol'o Lodge 
Apollo Chapter, 
Oeneaee V ucampment, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
t^entsee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling* h a|ter, 19, 

( Wheeling lr ncampment 
W r a*hiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 

! Oneida Chanter. 67, 

I Utica Euc*mpment,3 
! Mount Moriah. 
Louuville Encampment 
Council S & R Master* 
King Solomon's chapter 


da 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

LariMngburg 
Bethany Gen. 
lockport Nia. 
Wheeling Va. 


Utica, 


LouisvilU, Ky. 
* do 
do 
do 


2d Friday. 

2d 4 4th Tuesday 
l»t*, 3d Thursday 
& 3d Tuesday, 
tot 6c 3d Tuesday 
2d & 4th Tuesday.- 
3d Monia /. 

1st & 3d Tuesday * 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

2d Thursday. 

2d Monday ev. o month. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

‘3d Tuesday? 

1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly. 

2d Saturday, 


Two seamen, Peter Bacon, of Schenectady, and 
George Wilson, of N. York, (a Swede bv birth) were 
drowned from on board the brig Emma, of Portsmouth. 
The E. was from Havana, for Boston, and put into 
Newport, R. I., on the first, with loss of fore and main 
top-masts, running rigging and sails. The two unfor- 
tnnare men, above mentioned, were on the top-masts 
aud went overboard with them. 


**a***»®.. 

On the 25th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Campbell, John 
Davis, Esq. ter Miss Mary, daughter of Peter Boyd, 
Esq. all of this city. J 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr, Leonard, Mr. Ja’i 
Sprinks to Miss Matilda Seward, all of this city. 

By the Re*. Mr. Page, Mr. John Robinson 'to* Miss 
Elisabeth Tubei, all of this city. 

On the 6th, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff, Mr. Joseph 
Henry to Miss Harriet M. Randall. Also, 

Mr. Charles Whale to Miss Eliza A. Staats. 
m J*/ the,R45f ’ W- William Lacy to Miry 

Mflhngtoa, both of this city. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered to' act at Agenda for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boerdman, New York City, 

Talhnage Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Tell, Coeymans. 1 / 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 

Joseph Bl ickburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezer Mhr, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. J 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U . (V 
Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling. V a . 

Thomas J Wclby, Louisville, Kentucky . ' V 
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POETRY 


MASONIC HYMN. 

Supreme Grand Mastet ! most sublime ! 

High thron’d in glory’s radiant clime ; 
Behold thy sons* on bended knee, 
Conven'd, O God ! to worship Thee ! 

And as ’tis thiae with open ear, 

The suppliant voice of prayer to hear ; 
Grant thou, O L<ord ! this one request, 
Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 

Ogive the craft, from pole to pole, v 
The feeling heart, the pitying soul, 

The gen’rous breast, the Hb'rat hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and, Mercy’s band ; 

With Charity that pours around ' 
The wine and oil, on mis’ry’s wound ! 
And heals the widow’s, orphan's heart. 
Deep pierced by sorrow's venom'd dart. 

Then to tty throne the craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise ; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 

To hymn the pow’r of Love divine. 

That love supretpe, thy Love, O Gpd ! 

Which Heav’h itself shall pour abroad ; 
.'Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 
And aqgels, men, pronounce All hail ! 

FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

RETROSPECTION. , 

0(1 Memory turns to vanished days, 
Despite of present pain, 

And in their sunshine fancy plays, 

Till they seem ours again ; 

With all their mnalloyed content, 

* With friends sincerely prized. 

With joyous heart and innocent, 

And hopes unrealized. 

Before we jostled with the crowd 
That ne'er fpr others feel, 

.When every thought we spoke aloud, 
Uncarqjul to conceal. 

For then, unlearned in worldly ait. 

Too credulous, we deemed 
That every one was in the heart 
As honesi as hesrfemed. 

Blit Time hath in bis ceaseless Head 
Unhappy changes wrought, . 

And we have lived to cfcuht and dread. 

By disappointment taught. 

We once had friends, but now must weep 
They are no longer ours : 

They deep, where we at last shall sleep. 
Among the perished flowers. 

The gentle and the beautiful, 

The manly and the brave. 

Are mouldering now within the dull 
Inexorable grave ! 

A chill hath o'er our feelings coins. 

And o'er our hearts a blight ; 

• Unblessed and cheerless is the.homo* 

That once was our delight : 1 
For they are gone, the cherished pride 
And pleasure of our days ; 

How happy were we by their side, 

To listen and to praise ! 

And sorrow oft, with poignant sting, 

A tribute tear will claim, 

* As we behold each treasured thing 
Fanpliiff with their name. 

When twilight, herald of repose. 

Attends the sun to rest, 

A sable robe she gently throws 
O’er the empurpled west. 

We dedicate that solemn hour 
To those love could not save, 

And yielding to affliction’s power, 

We visit oft their grave. 

Tty Sod hath felt our deep distress, 


The zephyr borne our sigh. 

That all their worth and loveliness 
Is but a memoiy ! j. i,. 

From the Augusta Mirror . 

LAY OF A LOVER. 

i. 

As ’tis the custom when one falls in love, 

With ladies’ eye — whether blue, black or grey, 

Or with a little hand, (Ido not mean a glove,) 

Or tiny foot— or any thing that may 
Be worth their loving, to invoke the nine 
To aid the suppliants at their favored shrine— 

ii. 

Refuse not then to hear my feeble lay, 

To one in whom these charms were all combined, 
And who— (as what they call “the world,” doth say,) 
Added to these, some rarities *of raiod. 

And virtues — such as never mortal tongue 
Hath spoke— and muse hath never sung. 

hi. 

And first her feet— of these she had but two, 

Like other feet they were— only so small, 

That in the tows she could not find a shoe 
To fit them wsll, if they would fit at all. 

In this perplexity, a pair was made that suited, 

And she thus saved from going quite baiefooted. 

IV. 

As to her hands— such hands are seldom seen, 

And once beheld, you never could forget-r- 
So soft, so delicate, and through each vein, 

The warm, red blood coursed swiftly on — but yet 
Seemed lingering, as if ’twere loth to part 
From the fair cell, to seek its home, the heart* 

v. 

Their srzo was such as one would love to press 
Within one’s own, and pressing fondly— dream 
Of married joys— domestic happiness — 

Or of a cottage, near some pleasant stream. 

Far from the world, where life with life alone, 

Wduld be one long continued honey spoon. 

VI. 

Her cheeks were sometimes like the lily-white. 

And clear — then would come stealing, softly o'er, 

A flush, faint as the tinge of morning's light 
Is pencilled on the sky — heightening more, 

Till o'er her fece the mantling Color flowed—. 

On deepest rose, no deeper crimson glowed. 

VII. 

Her hair in wavy golden tresses hung, 

Lu xu rant flowingj-and the rude wild wind 
In sportive mood, her ringlets danced among-^ 

And in a thousand little wreaths entwined, 
Clustering in 9ilken folds, they formed a veil, 

That on her shoulders like rich drapery fell. 

VIII. 

There was a something beaming in her 6ve, 

That laughed aid sparkled 'neath that gladsome 
brow, 

A melting tenderneal— a witchery— 

That held one sjpll-tywiil— though one knew noti 
how. 

And so charoelion4ike, their varied hue— 

You now would call them black — then swear them 
blue. 

IX. 

But every beauty were I here to sing, 

That this fair one possessed — time, space, would 
fail, 

And sceptics might Imagine her— a thing 
Of fancy wild— merely an idle tale— 

Creation of a brain, that, earth forsaken, 

To airy castle building had betaken. 

x, • 

Thus far my muse — when in my little room. 
Happened a friend, and while he tarried, 
Discoursing of the news — “ Well, I presume 
You know Miss — was last night married .” 
Heavens ! and into an old pormanteau 
I thrust my papers. Thus ends tb,o first canto. 


THE RIVAL WREATHS. 

Two playful Doves, at break of day. 

Went forth in search of flowers ; 

To deck their brows with garlands gay 
They sought the dewy bowers. 

A rose-clad bank appeared in sight; 

And soon one blue-eyed vagrant 

Imwined his bunny ringlets bright 
With flowrets fair and fragrant. 

His brother Cupid onward strayed, 

Unmoved by his alluring, 

1 o where an amarath displayed 
Its blossoms long enduring. 

The rose-crowned Cupid laughed aloud 
To see his humble brother : 

“ Let daylight cease ere thou art proud 
And scoff,” replied the other. 

They met again at close of day— 

The roseate wreath had faded ; 

Poor Cupid wept in dire dismay, 

His brow by thorns now shaded. 

11 1 bade thee wait,” his playmate cried, 

“ Till shades of night descended 

And shewed each purple flower with pride, 
Among his fair hair blended. 

These flowrets tako, like buds of spring 
The rankling thorns they’ll cover: 

So constancy a balm can bring 

When Love’s warm dream is over. 

London Literary Gazette % 


r l HELVING QUEEN. 

“ The King of Prussia is said to have exclaimed, i* 
an agony of grief, during the last illness of his lovely 
and spirited queen — > If she were not my wife she 
would recover ; but I know she must die !* ” 

Once more the life light breaks 
Along her marked brow, 

And the warm crimson blood awakes 
Upon her wan cheek now. 

Once more her dear lip glows 
Beneath its balmy breath, 

And the heart tide so gently flows— 

It cannot be for death ! 

• 

* Tis vain— alas, that she 
Was shrined within a breast. 

That throws its midnight destiny 
O’er all it loves the best! * 

Tis vain- the dream is vain— 

Yet for another's tears, 

The fading flower might bloom again 
Through long and sunny years ! 

But no— it cannot be— 

Bring the Sirocco's breath 
Upon the soft spring flower, and say 
It shall not sleep in death! 

Deck the fair summer shrine 
” • With gems by morning light, 

And say they yet undimmeu shall thin* 
Beneath the starless night. 

My spirit is a shroudfhg pall 
My bosom is a tomb— 

Their shadow resteth upon all 
Of loveliness and bloom. 

HINDA. 


RESIGNATION. 

To be resigned when ills betide. 

Patient when favors are denied, 

And pleased with favors given ; 

Oh !. surely this is wisdom’s part, 

This is that incense of the heart 
Whose fragrance breathes to heaven ! 

Ctnsper. 
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AN ORATION, 

Delivered in Christ Church , Savannah t on the festival on 

St. John the Baptist, Dec. 27th , 5839, before Solomon's 

Lodge , No.' 1. of Ancient York Masons, * 

BY THE REV. BROTHER GEOIGE WHITE. 

Masonic Brethren. — Our act of celebration begins 
with God. To the incomparable Architect who 
formed the brilliant globes that float in the regions of 
interminable space , Free Masonry presents its homage 
and gratitude. The festival which we this day keep, 
is the festival of friendship , benevolence, and good will 
to men. We do not thus annually convene, to make 
an ostentation* display of our numbers, to ’devise plans 
to advance the interests of a particular party, or to can- 
. yass the pretensions of e^nd (dates for public favor.— 
To indulge in revelry aqd intemperance, is net out 
purpose. 

We have assembled to invoke tb» blessing of the 
Almighty upon our Brothetfiood , to strengthen the 
bands or our union, to encourage each pther in good 
works^ and to renew our vows thatjra will faithfully 
endeavor to exempfify'the sa btypio principles of our 
craft in the relations^ige sustain to society. 

1 bjd you welcom to the.celebratioh 0 f this Jubilee. 
In the nap&e of humanity I,bHJ you welcome. In the 
name of benevolence I bid yon welcome. 

What friend to this venerable institution does not 
feel his bosom glow with pride, when he reflects that 
amidst the countless revolutions, that have convulsed 
the world, its principles have been maintained, in their 
original beauty and undiminished lustre. It carries 
on its front the marks of venerable antiquity. We are 
not, it is true, among those who believe that masonry 
can be traced to that period, 

“Wfun first the golden morn aloft, 

WitA golden breezes whispering soft. 

Sprung from the east withxosy win** 

7o kiss the heavenly first bora spring ; 

Jehovah then from hallowed earth, 

Gave Masonry immortal birth. " 

Neither are we satisfied that oer'fraternity had any 
connection with the mystical associations of Egypt, 
Greece or Rome*. We do not think that any proof 
exists, that Archimedes,. Pythagoras and Soldo were 
masons. The principles of speculative masonry were 
doubtless well understood by these illustrious men. 
but it is asserting too much to say that they were 
masons, in the eease in which we now employ that 
term. 

You must allow me, respected brethren, to remark, 
that I believe thal the intemperate .apd extravagant at- 
tempts which have been made, to give masonry an or- 
igin, to which it is by no means entitled, have contrib-i 
utod in no small degree, to render it the subject of 
sarcasm and contempt. We should never permit our 
attachment for the institution, to lead us into the ma- 
zes of improbability. You may justly boast that ma- 
sonry is the most ancient institution in the world.— 
The arches, the pillars, the porticoes, the pyramids, 
the amphitheatres and temples, formed by the hand 
of masonry, have perished, but tl*e institution still ex- 
jsts* Powerful, and well-concerted schemes, have 
beea devised, to banish it from the world. Excessive 
fines, galling chains, gloomy dungeons, painful ex- 
iles, furious flames and cruel deaths, are hut a few of 


the engines, employed by the ignorant, to destroy the 
beautiful fabric of masonry; but it has outlived the 
attacks of its most inveterate foes. Its principles 
have spread, and they will continue to spread till 

“The great globe itsrlf, 

And all which it inherits he destroyed, 

And like the baseless fabric of & vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.** 

No human institution is so well calculated tq pro- 
mote the happiness of men a9 masonry. “ Establish- 
ed on a liberal and extensive plan, its benignities ex- 
tend to every individual of the human nee, and its ad- 
herents are collected fropj every nation under heaven. 
It myites to its lodges the sons of virtue, of love, and 
of peace, that it might connect them by vows of etern- 
al amity, in a most sacred, intimate, aqd endeared alli- 
ance, and invigorates their best eodeavers for mutual 
and general advantage.’* It is the friead of qiao, in 
[ whatever condition he is found. Every species of hu- 
man woe, it Ips endeavored to alleviate Liberty nev- 
er had bolder champions than the members of this 
fraternity. Against tyranny, oppression, and intoler- 
ance, it has ever waged m uncompnamsing war. A 
large proportion of those noble, gpirits, who toil- 
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very 
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ed, and suffered and bled, ip defence of our holy reli- 
gion, were members of this order. It has restrained 
the ferocity of passion, and curbed the licentiousness 
of appetite. It has qqenched the fires of persecution, 
and extinguished the torch of fanaticism. It has 
brought together, men who were totally estranged 
from each other, by climate, prejudice, language and 
education, and -taught them that they were all the 
children of one Almighty Father, and that therefore 
they should love as brethren. Protection of the weak 
has ul ways been a prominent duty of masonry, and 
never was a duty more faithfully discharged, than when 
tooman became the object; indeed, when she became 
the object, the duty was heightened to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Admitting, that iq the days of chivalry, 
devotion to the fetpale sex afi carried to a degree 
of extravagance, yet, it must be acknowledged, that 
masonry has been one among the chief instrui%it 9 ,| 
• . woriwa has been raised from a state of] 
inferiority, to her proper position in society. 

I “i ur “ is ^°* pecuniary assistance to the poor and 
needy; this institution is eminently distinguished. See 
ye yonder orphan, for whom no mothers bo 9 om thorbs 
in soft sympathy ! 

. u See ye the widow, forced in age for bread 
To atrip the brook, with mint! inf crease* spread. 

To pick the wintry fagot from the thorn, 

Then seek some nightly shade and weep till morn. 11 
These are the objects of the true Mason’s most ten- 
der care. If our customs allowed, we could easily 
bring into^hi? assembly, living proofs of Masonic be- 
nevolent No association of men can say, with so 
much truth as masonry, “When the ear heard me, 
then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me, it gave 
witness to me, because I delivered the poor that cried, 
and the fatherless and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
joy. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the fame. 

I was a father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not, I searched out.” 

Notwithstanding the benevolent and peaceful objects: 
of our order, it has to contend with opposition, arising 


in mpst cases from an entire ignorance of the subject. 
The limits of my remarks will not permit a min- 
ute examination of all the objections advanced 
against our craft. One or two of thejnost popular 
of these object iqps, I will notice. It 19 sam that the pro- 
foud sfecrecy peculiar to Masonry, cannot be recon- 
ciled with those principles of benevolence which it pro- 
fesses. If masons pre in possession of any thing, the 
knowledge of which would be beneficial to the world, 
why not divulge it? Why hide their light ? We re- 
ply, that the privileges of masonry can be enjoyed by 
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who possess the requisite qualifications. But who 
j to be the judges of these qualifications ? Not the 
mass of men at large, but masons themselves. Every 
society reserves to itself the right of deciding upon 
the qualifications ol those who offer for admission. It 
is unfair, therefore, to deprive thi9 institution of a 
right awarded to all others. To the virtuous the pri- 
vileges of masonry are accessible. Tq communicate 
, fhem to the vicious, would be to profane their sancti- 
fy. To publish them to the world, would be to defeat 
die very design of the institution— for these are its 
marks, apd the means of its preservation. But secre- 
cy is not peculiar to Masonry. Every profession, eve- 
ry art, every trade has its secrets. Empires and States, 
have their secrets. Families have (heir secrets, and 
their is net a heart in this assembly but what is the re- 
posifoiy of some secret. The duty of secrecy is re- 
cognizediand taught in the volume of inspiration. In 
the Old Testament as well as in the new, various allu- 
sions are. made to this duty ; and we all know that there 
are certain actions which the Divine Author of our re- 
ligion declaied, must be performed in secret, in order 
to be acceptable to him.. It is further objected, that 
the privileges of this order, are frequently conferred 
upon the worthless and destitute. We admit this charge. 
Rnt we ask if perfection can be found on earth ? Are 
not other societies liable to imposition, and why may 
not Masonry be liable to the same thing ? Masonry 
cannot dive into the hearts of men. It takes men up- 
on their protestations of honesty. If deceived, the in- 
stitution ought not to be censured, but those who are 
guilty of the deception. It is unjust to blame any so- 
ciety for the misconduct of its members. The best 
things are liable to be abused. Our benign religion has 
been perverted to the very worst ends. Are there not 
thousands who profess Christianity, whose daily con- 
duct is in direct contradiction to their profession ? In 
the church, have you not seqn hypocrisy borrowing 
the oloak of $leligion, and officiating at her very altars ? 
Have you not seen pride and ostentation among those 

who claim to be disciples of the humble Jesus ? 

.Have you not witnessed the revolting spectacle of sect 
arraigned against sect, persecuting each other with 
unrelenting animosity, on account of slight difference- 
es in tlmjc oreeds, and forms of worship ? Bat who 
blames^Bistiaoity for these irregularities and abases? 

No obe Wl venture to affirm that the misconduct of a 
Christian is an argument against Christianity. And 
by the fame reasoning the immoral bebavour of Ma- 
sons ought not to be attributed to Masonry . 

We ask, is it not one of the most reasonable things 
in the woirfd to expect, that in a society so extensive, 
and composed of such a variety of persons, that many] 
by immoral conduct, would bring discredit upon the 
order? 1 • 

If there be any thing in Masonty, unfriendly to good 
morals, would it have been spppojted by the virtuous 
of every age ? In theAEasofiic ranks have been found 
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the most distinguished men of every age and country. 
Kings, princes, nobles, bishops, have not hesitated to 
avow their attachment to our order. Washington* 
whose name will ever be dear to the hearts of every 
American, was a zealous member of this fraternity. In 
Masonry, there is nothing inconsistent with rigid mor- 
ality. He who becomes a member of our order, has 
no motive offered him to become vicious. We do not 
pretend to put Masonry on a level with our holy reli 
gioo, yet, we do assert that next to it, there is nothing 
better calculated to make men wise and virtuous.— 
What mean these badges in which the order now ap- 
pears ? What mean these various symbols ? Why 
give we the scriptures such a prominent situation as 
that which they now occupy? Think not that they 
are only appendages, intended merely to excite the 
curiosity of the ignorant, and that Masons deal in some 
very mysterious arts. No! they are all expressive, and 
to the enlightened, fraught with instruction. To feat 
God is the first lesson inculcated in our lodges. Under 
circumstances of peculiar solemnity, Masonry endea- 
vours to impress upon the mind, that a Being so infi- 
nitely above the comprehension of men; a Being, whose 
, goodness 19 Wise rij)ed upon all creation, has unques- 
tionable claims to our highest regard. To ask His 
mercy, to depend upon His providence, to reverence, 
His name, and to rely upon His protection, however 
rough the journey of life may prove, are duties which 
are constantly enforced at our meetings. Brotherly 
love, truth, temperance, fortitude, justice and charity, 
have always been held in high repute by the friends of 
mankind, and by none more so, than by the members 
of this fraternity. Indeed, these have been called. 
Masonic virtuous, from the great importance Masons 
attach to them. Brotherly love, how amiable in itself! 
No wonder that the poet king exclaimed, “Behold how 
good and joyful a thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity. 1. The, Saviour not only taught this 
duty, but exemplified it in ' every action of his life — 
wherever he directed his steps, this virtue appeared tn 
animate him. The disciple, who was honored with a 
large portion of his Masrer’s affection, John the Evan- 
gelist, the patron of onr order, in his beautiful wri- 
tings, lays the greatest stress upon this virtue ; and his- 
tory records, that when the infirmities of old age dis- 
qualified him from any considerable participation in 
the privileges of the brotherhood, he would request ‘to 
be cairied to their assemblies, and wonld say to them, 
“Let us love one another.” Oh ! thrice happy would 
it be for the world, if the influence ofthis principle were 
more extensively prevalent. ‘ “The world in which we 
live” says a beautiful writer, “is full of beautiful sights 
and sweet sounds ; it is a treasure house of loveliness 
and of melody. Whether the eye ranges over the face 
of nature at large, and marks all the varied, the magni- 
ficent, the sweet, the bright, the gentle, in wood anti 
mountain, and vally and stream, or rests wondering and 
admiring on the bright delicate fabric of a flower, the 
rich hues of a butterfly, or the justrous plumage of the 
birds— beauty and brightness arc every where. The 
air we breathe, too is full of sweet sounds, whether in 
the singing of the birds, the murmuring music of foe 
stream, or the hum of the insect world, upon the wing, is 
replete with harmony. But of all lovely sights, and of| 
all the touching sounds whereof the world is full, there 
is nothing so beautiful, there is nothing so sweet, as 
the sigh and the words of benevolence.” 

Misery, is man’s inheritence, and he who alleviates 
it to the extent of his power makes the nearest approach 
to his Creator. God is merciful, and the best ac- 
knowledgments we can render to him, is to imitate his 
mercy, and then “ propitious heaven takes such ac- 
knowledgments as fragrant incense, and doubles all its 
blessings.” Brotherly Love is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of Masonry. In discoursing upon the frailties 
of men, and the mutations of earthly go^ftst softens 
the heart, restrains the impetuosity oflPiper, and 
calms the agitated waters of strife. TrutnV is another 
virtue upon which much importance is placed by Ma 
sous. Viewed in every respect, truth possesses the 
highest value. It is the foundation of all confidence 
between intelligent beings, and without it, misery 


be obviated ! Character would then possess a sacred - 
ness, which the unhallowed head of calumny dare not 
touch. r \ he ohnnxous race of slanderers would be ex- 
tinct ; they would no longer swarm like wasps, about 
the haunts of society, infusing their deadly sting in 
every fair flower of promise, and feeding like the lo- 


look at every thing with delight. “ Not a breeze flies 
o’er the meadow— not a cloud imbibes the setting sun’s 
effulgence— not a sopg from all the warbling tenants of 
the shade ascends, but whence the bosom of the cha- 
ritable man can partake fresh pleasure and delight”— 
< hariry, is man exalted to perfection. It is matt en- 


custonthe fresh verd'ure of growing reputation and Jdowed'with the spirit of Deity. It never slanders 
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fame. The sentiments of England's immortal 
would then be universally appreciated. 

“ Good name in man «r woman, 
b t ie imm jewel oft heir souls ; 

Who steals ray purge steals trash, *t'.s something, nothing, 

’T.va? m'ne,’tis his, an I has been slave to thousands ; 

But he 'hat fi ch*s from me my good name, 

R bs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes tno poor indeed.” 

In this institution, an inviolable regard to truth is 
maintained, and illustrated by emblems of the most 
significent character. * The upright Mason despises 
falsehood. Not only the grosser methods of dishon- 
est gain, are objects of his abhorence, but the more 
genteel artifices of fraud and circumvention* 

Temperance, ranks among the Masonic virtues, and 
when we use this term, we would be understood to 
use it, not in the popular sense, as meaning modera- 
tion or an entire abstinence from the use of intoxica- 
ting drugs, but in the restraining of every passion, hu- 
mor or habit, that might prove injurious to man in his 
individual or social capacity. 

Fottitude is also a cardinal virtue with Musons. By 
it we understand that calm and steady habit of the 
mind, which either enables us bravely to encounter 
the prospects of ill, or renders us serene and invincible I 
under its preisure. We all know that affliction is ;he* 
lot of humanity. Upon the permanency of this world’s* 
comforts, none can place reliance, 


never ridicules, it never undervalues, it never miscon- 
strues a word, it never disregards reasons, it never 
perverts meaning, it gives to all due praise and credit. 
But why attempt a description ofthis God -like virtue ? 

*’ F»r a the'i e Hk* this would ask an angel lyre, 

Ld .guage of lightta nd sentiment of fire.” 

These are the virtues which distinguish the order of 

Masons, and they are such as must comMpd them- 
selves to every lover of the human species. 


MASONIC PRECEPTS. 

Thy first homage thou owest is to the Deity. Adore 
the Being of all beings, ofwhom,thv heart i» full ; al- 
though thy confined intellects can neither conceive nor 
describe God. 

Look down with pity upon the deplorable madness 
of those wlio turn their eyes from the light, and wan- 
der ahmit in the darkness of accidental events. 

Deeply sensible of the parental benefactions of God, 
and with a heart full of gratitude, reject, with con- 
tempt, those shallow inferences, that prove nothing, 
hilt how much human reason degrades itself, wbeu Vt 
wanders from its original source. . 


SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY. 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS 
MADE BY BELGIANS. 


bv 


GRAND MASONIC BENEDICTION. 

May the Supreme Architect oi the universe shed 
Cases frequently ibis blessings abundantly upon this society ; enable his 
occur, in which,* a single week, a day. an hour sweeps | servant, now raise! to the office of grand master over 
away all ves'ige of a memorable felicity, in which the lour lodges, to discharge the duties of his important 
sun travels lister than the flying shower upon the ‘trust, to the hono* of his holy name, and to the credit 
mountain sidt, — faster than a musician scatters sounds] ofthis happy fraternity ! 

in which, it wis, audit is not, are words of the self- 1 — - 

same tongue, hi the selfsame minute, in which the ~ — 

jsnn that at nocn beheld all sound and prosperous long 
before its setting, looks out upon a totai wreck, and 
sometimes too, upon a total abolition of any fugitive 
memorial that there ever had been, a vessel to be 
wrecked, or a wreck to be obliterated. Fortitude ena- 
bles us to submit to the adverse changes of lile with 
firmness. Nevet to be discouraged by difficulties, to 
persevere amidst repeated disappointments, to struggle 
manfully against opposition, and to trust in providence, 
are lesson* which fortitude teaches. He who is blessed 
with this virtue, rises superior to all the ills of life. He 
is like 4 traveller who has ascended to the summit 
of some lofty monntain, in the midst of a tempest. — 

The spot on which be stands is luminous; though all 
around is dark, *tid whilst the woods and valleys below 
are wrapped in clouds and ravaged by the storm, he 
enjoys a glorious sunshine, a perpetual- calm. Need 
you be reminded, my Masonk* brethren, how frequent- 
ly, and how forcibly you have been taught the virtue of 
Faaditurle. 1 

flbstice is also held in high estimation by the mem- 
bers of this fraternity. It consists in a scrupulous re- 
gard to the rights of others. To the violation of this 


principle may be attributed a large portion of |be evils 
with which the world is afflicted. , If the principle ofj 
justice were universally recognised, the world would 
pres ent a scene opon which angels would gaze with de- 
light. To be just in every respect is a primary duty 
of Masons. They are taught faithfully to respect their 
engagements, never to take advantage of the ignorance 
and weaknesses! of their fellow men, to give every one 
credit for integrity of purpose, until the contrary is 
shown, and not to misinterpret actions by ascribing to 
them improper motives. 

St. Paul, in his inimitable description #fhis virtue, 
says, “ And now abideth faith, hope, charity, bnt the 
greatest of these, is Charity.” How can its features 
be painted. To draw it justly, the pencil must be 
drawn by the heart. Charity does not merely consist 
in almsgiving. To confine it to this single exercise, 


would reign uncontrolled throughout every region ofj would be a gross abuse of the word, Whatever!® kind, 


intellectual exigence. If a regard to truth generally 

S revai'ed, what a change would be effected in the con- 
ition of the world ! . Confidence would exist in every 


whatever is amiable, whatever is lovely, is included 1 in 
Charity. It is hardly a virtue, which can be described 
by some peculiar or uniform mode of operation. It 


department of society ! What endless daputes would .seems tp be a combination of every good quality. It 
bepttfvfctited ! How many ruinous litigation^ would is a temper ot mind, which induces an individual to 


Oil printing was invented in the 15th century 
John Van Eyck of MaSeyek. 

Glass staining was improved in Belgium* 

T berry Martens, of Alost, introduced the art of prin- 
j ting in Belgium, the first work issued from his preas, 
was in 1473. 

Josse Bade, of As9chen, brought the first printing 
press to Paris. ** 

We are indebted so Uullos, of the tillage of Pleoe- 
vaux, for the discovery of the use of cod, at the close 
of the 12th century. 

To Simon Stevin, of Bruges, we owe \he decimal 
calculus, the discovery of tfie gravity of air and sail-car- 
riages. 

Louis de Berken discovered the art of cutting dia- 
monds in 1476. 

The fine linen termed “cambric” was first iaanu- 
factured at Nivelles, about the commencement of tjie 
13th century. In theiSth century, Cburtrai had al- 
ready acquired a reputation for its damask napkins.— 

As early ns the time of the Romans, and Belgians wen 
renowend for their woollen stuffs ; during the 13th ceta- 
tnry these manufactures had attained a high degree ot 
prosperity. There tapestries had made great progress 
towards the close of the 13th century. 

Previous to the 13th century? Brussels and Mech- 
lin laces were already held in high estimation. 

J. B. Geoffroy, hoifi at Mechlin in 1669, discover- 
ed the process whereby cloths could be dyed, so as. 
to enable both sides to exhibit a different color. 

It is asserted that the first chime of bells was made 
at Alost in 1467. 

Aseariy as the 10th century, Belgium contained iron 
foundries, and during the 15th, there arose within (her 
boundaries the first blast furnaces. 

It is said that the invention of the bomb-shell is due 
to an inhabitant of Venloo, in the 15th ceVitury. 

It appears that the fire engines were invented el 
Yprep during the 16th century..* 

Tin was invented in the Province of Liege. 

One of the wonderful inventions in hydrostatics, the 
’machine’ at Marly, intended to raise water to tlw hei^i; 
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of 502 feet above the bed of the Seine, is due to thej l Ot ti century, added a Seventh note to the six in pre- day has its life and hilarty. But the calmest region is 
eenius of a Belgian mnthiuUt, name i ilenken or E.in viomuse. a r divided the musical system into octaves. f he upland, where human life is spread ©trtheneath 
nognin, bornin 1Q48. f Peteivle Voider, of Antwerp, invented the orgarf the bodily eye, where-the' mind roves from the phe^s- 

The first carriage with glass at the s* 1^ and’lToqt seen ! with crescendo the diminuendo,' "in the 18th century, ant’s nest to the spiry town, from the school-house'to 


. U1 Paris, was made at Brussels in lCGO. I A regards sculpture, Flemish artists have obtained the church-yard, from the diminished team to the 

To the people of Leige* we stand indebted for the j »n extended celebrity, and tlieir paintings require no patch of fallow, or the fisherman’s boat in the cove, to 
icoverv of zinc, now so general in if* application. ; comment. viaduct that spans the valley, or the fleet that 

The telescope was invented at Middlehurgh in tlm 1 It was at Antwerp, in tjie 16th century, that the first glides ghost-like on the horizon. There is the perch 


discovery of zinc, now so general in its application. ! comment. 11 

The telescope was invented at Middleburgh in tlie 1 It was at Antwerp, in tfre lGth century, that the first §. _ 

Province of Zealand, in the lGth ccntuiy ; ajjout the ! exhibition ot paioiings took place. where the spirit plumes its ruffled and spreading wings, 

.same enoch-liuy^ens gave the first idea of the micro- j The science of medicine was successfully tauglu and ™d makes ready to let itself down on any wind that 
meter. ° - j prec ised in Belgium front the remotest period. Heaven may send.— Miss Martineau. 

' Before Galileo and Capernicnl, the Cardinal Nirho- ! The celebrated Andrew Vesale, of Brussels, who — • 

lasde Cusa. born in 1401, in the Province of Luxem- died in 1564, was the father of Anatomy in Europe, and Melancholy Effects of Excessive Speculation.— k me- 
burgh, treated of the motion of the earth in opposition ; speaks in one of his works of the circulation of the lancholy instance o/ the spirit of speculation,, stimulat- 
to the planetary system in use until then. blood, the discovery of which is so generally ascribed ed to madness by q pernicious credit, is recorded in the 

Gregory de St. Vincent, born in Bruges in 1584. had to Harvey. Baltimore Sun, communicated by a correspondent.— 

discovered and explained in lus writings, replete with Van Belmont, of Brussels, and Pal%i, of Courtrai, A store-keeper, in Bflvidere, Warren county, N. J., a 
learning, those subjects which slide made the reputa-jhave rendcied tl.eir names illustrious in consequence few miles from Williamsburg, whose name is James 
lion of Sir Isnafc Newton. v ; of their medical and surgical discoveries. Quick, in company with his son, had purchased for 

John Charles de la Faille, a geometrician, born atl Bega, a professor in Louvain, had already avowed credit, months since, immense quantities of grain from 
Antwerp in , 1597, wrote a treatise on the centre of gravi-jin 1750 the same opinions which have since obtained the farmers of Warren and surrounding counties. By 
ly. i high renown to Bronssais. offering an advance of prices, he monopolized in his 

Ortelins of Antwerp and Gerardus Mercator, ofRu- The original manuscript of the Pandects of Justin- neighborhood this article, which was principally sent 
pelmondc, may be considered as the parents of geo- ian was found at Florence, by Lawrence Terreutiu$ of to the New York aud Philadelphia markets. At the 
graphical knowledge, |Audemrrde. time of contracting, the prices for grain were higher 

Agriculture has at all times been held in great esteem [ ^ j than at the present time j the consequence was, when 
bv the Belgians ; the best methods for the cultivation j M I Q f* F I I A M V it came to market, a loss experienced in its sale. In 

•f the soil originated in Belgium, and was cominuui-| ■** * OO L L L A IHY the meanwhile the time for payment to the farmers wfas 

cated by it to the other countries of Europe. j % ' near at hand without the debtors’ having it in their pow- 

The management of the Vine was known at Ghent; EMPLOYMENT. er, to meet the demands against them. The son, to 

in the 10th century. In the 13th century the environs | Xong Walks. The unhappy are disposed to employ- e vade the difficulty, absconded, and the old man dis- 

o( Huy were covered with vineyards. In the 16th cen- ment All active occupations are wearisome and dis- appeared at the same time— it was thought he had fol- 
tury the vineyards of Louvan were among the niostcele- Ignstinr in prospect ; at a time when every thing, like lowed the son, bnt the next morning the denouement 
brated in Europe. i itself, f s fu j| ol * we ariness and disgust. The Unhappy of the tragedy was completed. The wife of the son, 

Tbe Archduke Albert was ihe first in Europe wbo |mU(<t be employed, or they will go mad. Comparatively on attempting to euter the room of her father-in-law, 
had locust trees in his gardens, at Brussels. blessed are they, if they are set families, where claims w h eie he had been concealed, found the door fasten - 

Rhubarb, so jjsely a drug, we owe to Charles the an( j d ut ies abound and' cannot bi escaped. In the e(1 ; her fears were excited, the alarm was given, the 
Fifth. | pressure of buisness there is present safety and ultimate room WHS forcib ly entered, and the horror-stricken 

The first tea imported in Europe is due to some mer- re Ji e f. Harder is the lot of those who have afewneces- spectators saw before them the disfigured remains of 
chants ot Ostend, in 1610. , s ‘arv occupations, enforced by other claims than their their relative and neighbor, who had severed his throat 

Botany has always had Some of its most zealous and own harmlessness and profitableness. Reading often Wlt h a razor. The amount of his indebtedness to the 
industrious adepts in Flanders. In the 16th century ] fails. Now and then it may begaile ; but much oft- farmers in his neighborhood, is said to exceed one hun- 
he» gardeners were acquainted with hot houses and ! ener ' the attention is languid, tae thoughts wander, dred thousand dollars. 

greenhouses. . 'and associa ions with thesubject of grief are awakened. — ■ 

It _ was in the Belgian provinces that the manufacture : Women, who find that reading will not do, will find High Doings at Hempstead L. /.—The village of * 
of gilt and figured leather was. invented. It was used j no relief from sewing. Sewing Is pleasant enough in Hempstead was on Sunday evening a scene of extraor- 
tor hanging rooms. . moderation to those whose raisds are at ease the while; dinary popular commotion, during which one of the 

It was in Belgium that the first newspaper made its ^ occupation which is trying to the nerves when statues of the code Lynch was put into practical effect 

appearance. As early as 15o0, Abraham Vcrhoeven, j on ^ C0lllmlIe d, at th e best; and nothing can be worse upon the persons of a couple of young negroes, who, 
a P«nter at Antwerp, published a b lerrnsh gazette, en- ,p or t b 09e w ho want to escape frorrrthemselves. Writ- as. was alleged, in conjunction with a white girl, who 
titled ‘‘Gourant, bearing the motto “I inie will teach . - n ^ j s | )ac | t The pen hangs idly suspended over - the lived in a respectable family in the village, had on Sat- 
us * f paper, or the sad thoughts that are alive within write urday night been carrying the amalgamation tenet of 

The almanac of Matthew Laensbcrgh, canon of the themselves down. The safest and best of all ocoup«»- the abolitionists to the fullest extent. The report of 
C mL^ ra i° i ,C ^ e ' 'inginnted as far bark as 1G3G. : tions for such sufferers as are fit for it, is intercourse this scandal upon the village spread through the town 

The “floral games did not as yet exist in b ranee, wit j, voung children. Next tolhis comes an honest like wild-fire during the Sabbath, and collected atAn- 
when Belgium had its ‘‘chambers of rhetoric. 'genuine acquaintanceship with the poor; not mere derson’s tavern in the evening over a hundred warm 

In the 16th century, James Metzu, of Antwerp, ,n -| C j iar jj v visiting, grounded on soup tickets and blankets, bloods of Hempstead who, after holding a consultation, 
vented spy glasses. . but intercourse of mind, with real and mutual inter- determined on inflicting summary punishment on both 

Andrew Lepaute, a native of Luxemburg, and An- est8 between the parties. Gardening is excellent, be- parties. They accordingly first caught the boys, and, 
thony Merckthein, distinguished therrfselves I causc j t unites bodily exertion with asufficient engage- dressing their heads and faces with a “large edition” 

by several discoveries in the art ol watch-making. | men t of the faculties, while sweet compassionate Na- of tar and feathers, whipped them in that plight thro’ 
In jewelry and fine chased work the Belgians have ture administering cure in every sprouting leaf and the main street, “up and down the middle” twice, and 
excelled. . 0 . srtcented blossom, and beckoning sleep to draw nigh then let them “ chassee right and left” into the open 

About the middle of the 15th century, Martin Schoon- an( j be rea dy t0 follow up her benignant work. Walk- fields. In the meantime the friends of the girl, to pre- 
bauer, of \ntwerp introduced engravmg upon copper, iog u goo /_ not .teppmgfrom shop to shop, fir from serve her from any violent demonstration of popular 
in the execution of which Belgian talent soon ranked De jghbor to neighbor, but stretching out far into the indignation, obtained a covered wagon, in which tjiey 
quiong the first. country to the freshest fields and tbe highest ridges, placed her with the intention of smuggling her out of 

To John de Warm, of L.ege, we are under obl.pa- and th 7 e quiet ,. andg . However sullen the imagine’ town : but a party of tbe Lynchers felting wind 6f the 
tions for mportantjmprovements in engraving medals, ,j on3 tnav have been when sustaining too heavy a movement, forcibly stopped the wagon before it got 
ana also in coining. . heart, here they are biaced, and the lagging gait be- out of tbe village, took Desdamona from it, mounted 

Architecture was one ol the arts where y Belgium comes buoyant again. However perverse the memo- her on a board, and tbe board on their shoulders, and 
immortalized itself ; besides the numerous and admi- have been in presenting all that was agonizing, thus marched her to Anderson’s. There arrived, they 

rable specimens which embelksb it, many chief d’mu- / nd ir / si3(ing ooly 0 /„ hM can S not be retrie ved, here placed her in an upright posture on the counter, where 
vres were erected by Flemish architects m foreign it is first disregarded, and then it sleeps ; and the sleep they compelled her to stand upwards of an hour, ex- 
^ j 11w « A of memory may have been in presenting all that was posed to the public gaze, probably for the laudable 

Commencing with the 10th century, during a P *.od agonizing and insisting only on what cannot be re- purpose of having her well known to “all whom it 
seV m?. ce ? he Belgians have excelled in mu- tr j eTed . t )e reit is first disregarded, and then it sleeps; might concern,” and they then dismissed her without 

„c. This delightful art owes <o them some of its prm- and the memo ig „ d of 8 parad ge t0 the UDb a P Sy injury. Among tbe speewtors of this last actofserio- 

^nlTaC^re nua^Tn™ wh^f,^ LZJ-' Th ® breathing of the cool wind in the facefia comieo retribution, Sere several gallant enough to 
rt!l!inrii«.M.mi J.,|. .„„„„| r „f Jil - h ° ^ 0Ur . ,n the commonest highway, is rest and comfort whicH feel indignant at the public disgrace inflicted upon she 
ittribnted to Guido of Arezzo * iscovenes since must be felt at such time to be believed. It is disbelieved girl; and among them was a well known broker of this 
iTata^^n r .»<*'» i i * 1 , u shortest intervals between its seasons of enjoys city, who would have rescued her from tip hands of 

Ttamont in rhA lfirh Vpntnrv mart* an{ ^ Henry ment . an( j ever y || roe the sufferer has resolution to the Hempstead Vandals had he been jTropsrlyarmsd^— 

Krions U music ceo ‘ ul 7 . ™ade several ^ veryusefnl g ^ 0 „ h and ^ rae / t it> it penetrateg t0 heartin N .. Y. sL_ 

Vaibeke^s<m*eie^he^mech»ni^m C ofth?ped!il! ,,S ^ ^The fiew’.are betterstill; for there is the larkto fillup But Conundrum yeL-Wby may Prince Albert 
. Henry Van de Gutte, of Venloo, who U»ed in the ^ d ^e”ocl^o™fieM U hM^ i te , »how tiSt”he^ha«5te«jeattte D h(flB^» bfatovmijpf vrerf n^ht,^-^ y. Sig* 


and also in coining. 

Architecture was 
immortalized itself ; 
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BIOGRAPHI CAL. 

From the Southern Literary Mewinger. 

THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 

‘fWc inf ite the attention of the public to the sub- 
joined communication from Dr. Nelson, of this city, 
[Savannah] accompained by a letter to him from Mr. 
Burritt, already distinguished by Governor Everett, as 
the learned blacksmith of Massachusetts. Mr. Bur- 
ritt’s extraordinary acquirements, under the peculiar 
circumstances of his life, are only equalled by the mo- 
desty with which he shrinks from notoriety. We 
doubt whether there is a parallel instance os record of] 
the same application to mental improvement, under 
such striking disadvantages. The most learned lin- 
guist now living, we believe, is Mezzofanti, the Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at tne University of Bol- 
ogna, in Italy. He is said to speak and write fluently, 
eighteen ancient abd modern languages, and twenty- 
two different dialects of Europe ; but Mazzofanti has 
not been obliged to labor one-third of his time at the 
anvil for subsistence^ Lord Byron said of him — “he is 
a monster of languages — the Briareus of parts of speech 
— a walking polyglot ; and more, who ought to have 
existed at the time of the tower of Babel, as universal 
interpreter.” What would Lord Byron have said of the 
self-taught Massachusetts linguist, whose wonderful 
acquisitions have been treasured up amidst toil and 
poverty, and in those intervals which are usually devo 
ted to repose or recreation ? If any of our readers 
should be incredulous in this matter, we need only re- 
fer them to the address of governor Everett, and also 
to the personal testimony and pbservation of Dr. Nel- 
son, of whom it may be said, that no declaration of | 
ours is necessary to entitle his statements to the fullest 
confidence. — Ed. Mess .] 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messinger. 

With a few friends, who have seen the following 
communication, I entirely concur in the opinion that 
it ought to be giveu to the public. It is a brilliant, an 
unsurpassed example of what may be achieved by per- 
severing application to study. To all persons, especi- 
ally to tho young mechanics of our country, it may 
prove a beacon of light to guide them to higher des- 
tinies, by a dilligent improvement of their “little frag- 
ments of time.” 

Of the verity of the statement made by the writer 
there cannot be a doubt. In the summer of 1838, Gov- 
ernor Everett, of Massachusetts, in an address to an as- 
sociation of mechanics of Boston, took occasion to 
mention that a blacksmith of that State had by his unai- 
ded industry made himself acquainted with fifty lan- 
guages. In July of the following year, I was passing 
through Worcester, the place of his present residence, 
and gratified my curiosity by calling to see him. Like 
another son of Vulcan, Mr. Burritt was at his anvil. 1 
introduced myself to him, observing that I had read 
with great pleasure, aud with unfeignetfastonishment 
an account of him by the Governor of his State, which 
had induced me to take the liberty of paying him a vis- 
it. lie very modesty replied that the Governor had 
done him more than justice. It was true, he said, that 
he could read about fifty languages, but he had not stu 
died them all critically, Vankee* curiosity had indu- 
ced him to look at the Latin grammar ; he became in- 
terested in it, perseyered, and finally acquired a thor- 
ough knowledge of that language. He then studied 
the Greek with equal care. A perfect acquaintance 
with these languages had enabled him to read with fa- 
cility the Italian, the French, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. The Russian, to which he was then devoting 
his “odd moments,” he said was the most difficult oF- 
any he had undertaken. 

I expressed my surprise to his youthful appearance 
He informed me he was but twenty-seven years of age; 
(to which statement I gave ready credence) — that he 
had been constantly engaged at his trade from boyhood 
to that hour, and that his education previous to his ap-^ 
prenticeship had been very sle* der. 

Mr. Burritt removed from a village near Hartford, 
in Connecticut, where h* was born and where he learn- 
ed his trade, to Worcester, to enjoy the benefit of an 
antiquarian library stored with rare books, to which the 
trustee* gave him daily access. “Yes, sir,” said he, 
“I now have the key to that library, (shoeing it as if 

» _• * V I *1 ' « 1-. l m _,i 


edge,) aud there I go every day and study eight hours. 

I work eight hours, and the other eight I am obliged 
to devote to animal comforts and repose.” 

The stage drove up and 1 most relucieutly left him, 
exacting however a promise that he would write me 
some account of himself — of his past and present stu- 
dies. 

The following is the first, but' not the only letter 
which he has done me the favor to write. 1 have as- 
surance that Mr. Burritt would not be so false to his 
professions as to object to its publicity. But I am 
equally well assured that it will give him more pain 
than pleasure. 

# Th : Nelson. 

Richmond^ Feb. 4th, 1810. 

Worcester, Dec. 16th. 1836. 

Dear Sir.— L^it down to write to you under a lively 
apprehension tnat you will accept of no apology that I 
can make for my long silence. But before you impute 
to me indfference Qr neglect, I beg you, my dear sir, to 
consider the peculiar nature of my occupations, — to 
reflect that my rime is not at my disposal, and that my 
leisure moments are such as I can steal away from the 
hours which my arduous manual labors would incline 
me to allow to repose. I deferred writing some time, 
thinking to address you a letter on your return from 
the springs ; but the nature of my business became 
such in the fall, that I was compelled to labor both 
night and day up to the present time, which is the first 
leisure hour that 1 have had for several mrmths. I can- 
not but be gratefully affected by the benevolent inter- 
est which you manifested in my pursuits, both in our 
interview in Worcester, and in the letter for which I 
am indebted to your courtesy and kind consideration. 

I thank you most cordially for those expressions of good 
will. They are peculiarly gratifying,— coming as they 
do from one whose personal acquaintance I have not 
long had the means and pleasure of enjoying ; a fact 
which proves, I fear, that I have been thrust before the 
world very immalurely. An accidental allusion to my 
history and pursuits, which I made unthinkingly in 
a letter to a friend, was, to my unspeakable surprise, 
brought before the public as a rather ostentatious de- 
but on my part to the world ; and I find myself involv- 
ed in a species of notoriety not at all in consonance with 
ray feelings. Those who have been acquainted with 
my character from my youth up will give me credit 
for sincerity, when 1 say, that it never entered my heart 
to blazon forth any acquisition of my own. I had, un- 
til the unfortunate denouement which I have mention- 
ed, pursued the even tenor of my way unnoticed, even 
among my brethren and kindred. None of them ever 
thought that I had any particular genius, as it is called; I 
never thought so myself. All that I have accomplished, or 
expect or hope to accomplish, has been and will be by 
that plodding, patient, persevering process of accretion 
which builds the ant heap, particle by particle, thought 
by thought, fact by fact. And ii I ever was actuated by 
ambition, its highest and farthest aspiration reached 
no father than the hope to set before the young men of | 
ray country an example in employing those invaluable 
fragments of time called “odd" moments.” And-, sir, l 
should esteem it an honor of costlier water than the 
tiara encircling a monarch’s brow, if my future activi- 
ty and attainments should encourage American work- 
ing-men to’ be proud and jealous of the credentials 
which God has given them to every eminence and im- 
munity in the empire of mind. These are the views 
and sentiments with which I have sat down, night by 
night for year9, with blistered hands and brightening 
hope, to studies which I hoped might be serviceable 
to that class of community to which I am proud to be- 
long. This i9 my ambition. This is the goal of my 
aspirations. But, not only the prize, hut the whole 
course lies before me, perhaps beyond my reach, 
count myself not yet to have attained” to any thing 
worthy of public notice or private mention: what I 
may do is for Providence to determine. 

As you expressed a desire in your letter for some 


of the same ftimily. Thus studying the Hebrew 
very critically, I became readily acquainted with its 
cognate languages, among the principal of which 
are the Syriac, Chaldaic, Arabic, S&niaritan, Ethio- 
pio, Ace. The languages of Europe occupied my 
attention immediately after I had finished iny clas- 
sics ; and I studied French, Spanish, Italian and Ger- 
man. under native teachers. Afterwards, I pursued 
the Portuguese Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegi- 
an, Icelandic, Welsh, Gaelic, Celtic. I then ventured 
on further east into the Russian empire ; and the Scla- 
vonic opened to me about a dozen of the languages 
spoken in that Vast domain, between which the affinity 
is as marked as that between the Spanish and Portu- 
guese. Besides these, 1 have attended to many differ- 
ent Europeon dialects still in vogue? I am now try- 
ing to push on eastward as fast as my means will pur- 
mit, hoping to discover still farther analogies among 
the oriental languages which will assist my progress. 

I must now close this hasty, though long letjer; with 
the assurances of my most sincere respect and esteem. 

Elihu Burritt. 

To Th : .Nelson, M. D. 

N. B. Please make my compliments acceptable to 
the ladies who were in your company when at Wor- 
cester. I should be much pleased to send them some 
trivial token of my remembrance and respect. 


‘Jpccount of my past and present pursuits, I shall hope 
gratify you on this point, and also rectify a misap- 
prehension which you with many others may have en- 
tertained of my acquirements With regard to my 
attention to the languages, /a study of which I am 
not so fond as of mathematics,) 1 have tried, by. a kind 
of practical and philosophical process to contract such 
a familiar acquaintance with the head of a family of 


jt were the most precious jewfel, the real key to know!- JWnguajes jts to intnxjuce mm to tbe ether members 


HISTORICAL. 

From tho Knickerbocker, for May. 

REMINISENCE OF THE LATE WAR. 

•The Americans certainly exhibited a g »od degree of courage 
in several of their obstinate contest! with the mother country ; but 
in general, on land and sea, they showed liule. training, and ’ les* 
finesse* A successful i use de guerre was a rare achievement ; 
yet sometimes signal advantages were obtained bv an emulation 
of the arts and small canning of our Gallic neighbors.* 

De Roos. 

In the summer of 1811, \ was passenger in a ship 
lying at Long Hope, in the Orkney Islands, waiting 
for a convoy gun-brig, daily expected from Leith, in 
Scotland, to protect us to the Baltic sea. The deten- 
tion of a week swelled our fleet to about twenty ves- 
sels, of various nations, among which were ihtee or 
four Americans. Becoming. impatient with the delay, 
seeing no prospect of a speedy deliverance, and fear- 
ing the French cruisers, which then infested the Ger-, 
man Ocean, we had no choice but to await the arrival 
of the expected brig, or form a convoy of our own,, 
sufficiently formidable to defend ourselves in case of 
attack. We determined on the latter; and a Yankee 
commander of a brig, which rejoiced in the security 
of fourteen wooden guns, and myself, undertook the 
management. We selected this brig, as a look-out 
vessel, and a large American ship, painted entirely 
black, as our commodore, who was* required to carry 
by day a large red flag at the main, aud a lantern at 
the peak during the night. 

Our next difficulty was to obtain signals, to iuforni 
he fleet from time to time of the iotentions of our 
commodore. This caused some perplexity ; but my 
Yankee friend and myself, after some deliberation con- 
trived, with three pieces of different colored bunting, 
and the ensign and pendant, to form seventy- five ques- 
tions and answers, including a few points of the com- 
pass, in our course to Leith. 

Walking one afternoon on the highlands overlook- • 
the Pentland Frith, I met a gentleman, a passenger in 
in one of the vessels forming our fleet, to whom I men- 
tioned the arrangements we had eutered into, and ex- 
hibited a plan of the signals. He examined them at- 
tentively, was agiused with the contrivance, and re- 
marking that he had a taste for painting, asked me if 
I had ever seen the signals used by the British navy. 

I answered in the negative, wishing Him to explain 
what they were. We sat down, and with my pencil, 
on the back of a letter, f marked down, with lines and 
dots, used by heraldry painters, each signal as he de- 
scribed them , including thecempass-9ignals. I never 
knew the name of this gentleman, but presume he 
was a British naval officer, bn furlough. I thought 
no more of these signals ; but on going on board opr 
ship, threw them into my trunk, among various loose 
papers. 

Our fleet sailed, makiag a truly' formidable appear- 
anqe, with our black commodore and his bloodj " 
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t'*ie look-out brig ranging ahead, and sometimes far 
astern ; and our vessels, of all nations, firing almost 
every hour in the day, and running up and down sig- 
nals, by way of amusement. In this manner we pass- 
ed along the coast of Scotland, within sight of land, 
and sometimes sufficiently near to discover the towns, 
observing, what we then considered remarkable, that 
no vessels were to be seen, save at a great distance, 
and those standing in for the shore. 

Thus we continued quietly on our course, until the 
afternoon of the third or fourth day, when our atten- 
tion was drawn to a vessel bearing down upon us. At 
the time, her top-gallant sails were only visible, but 
soon the top-sails made iheir appearance, when our 
commodore run up the signal, 4 A large merchantman 
ahead !’ Having charge of our signals, a .d observing 
that .the stranger’s yards were very square and her can- 
vass dark, [ answered, ‘ A man of war I 1 Immediate 
preparations were now made for action, by our fleet 
coming together, hauling up courses, and taking in 
top-gallant sails ; but not a flag was displayed save the 
bloody one of our commodore. In a short time the 
- hull loomed up, and we then discovered the vessel to 
be a large gun-brig, dis^ying the English flag; and 
if any doubts existed as to her character, they were 
soon dispelled by a heavy shot thrown directly across 
our bows, when we hove to, as did all the fleet, and 
displayed our national colors. In a few moments i 
boat was alongside, and the officer, mounting the side 
ladder, exclaimed, * In the name of heaven, who are 


you 


We informed him of what the reader knows already, 
and entering our cabin, explained the plan of our op- 
erations. Being one of those jolly fellows with which 
the British men-of-war then abounded, he laughed 
heartily at the idea, helped us to finish a bottfe of 
wine, and stated that the fishermen from all parts of 
the coast north of where we were then lying, had run 
into Aberdeen, and reported an Algerine fleet nearthe 
coast. They were certain of the fact, from the cir- 
cumstance of a large black ship, carrying a bloody 
flag! This rumor was transmitted to Leith by tele- 
graph, and his vessel was despatched to ascertain the 
cause of the alarm. 

In bidding us good afternoon, lie observed that he 
would * pay a visit to our commodore,, and simply re- 
quest him to haul down his red flag;’ adding, that we 
were sufficiently formidable, without it. to frighten all 
the Frenchmen we might meet, before our arrival at 
Leith. Such proved to be the fact. We continued 
mr course, falling in with no vossels, until we reached 
Leith Roads, where we were announced as a large 
fleet of merchantmen, under convoy of a United States 
gun-brig. 

But the reader will. naturally inquire, ‘ What has all 
this to do with the late war with Great Britain V To 
which I answer, that it is merely given by way of in 
troduction, to show how I came in possession of her 
signals, and the use I subsequently made, of them. 

In thee summer of 1813, the frigate 4 President, 
Commodore R6dgf.rs, arrived in Boston harbor, after 
an unsccessful cruise. The war was extremely un- 
popular among the people, and the uncharitable por 
tion chaiged his not capturing any of the enemy’s 
ships, more to cowardice, than to the difficulty he had 
encountered in finding anything worth cqpturing, that 
was not convoyed by a force superior to his single fri 
gate, 

F or the first time it occurred to me that the signals 
obtaioed two years previously, might be of service to 
the Commodore, in decoying some of the enemy’s ves- 
sels within reach of his guns ; and the thought no 
sooner entered my mind, than I sought them from a- 
mong my papers, and put my plan into immediate ex- 
ecution. I drew a compass, in the centre of which 
was represented the President, lying at anchor in the 
harbor, and on the points, thirty-two signals by which 
the men-of-war designated to the fleet the course to 
be steered during the night, to evade a pursuing ene- 
my ; below, I painted the ten numbers, represented by 
as many flags, with two others, forming the affirmative 
and negative. 

I was not personally acquainted with Commodore 
Rodgers, at the time, although intimate with most of 
his ward-room officers, by one of whom I sent the pic- 
ture, with a letter addressed to him, showing how the 
!!? re to a “d observing, that he should 

ebttot life tftfmber of ode of the largest class of Brit- 


ish frigates, and by hoisting it when an enemy was 
insight, it would without doubt decoy her within hi 9 
reach. 

Meeting the officer intrusted with these despatches 
a few days afterward, he iuformedme that the commo- 
dore, soon after he had taken them into the cabin, ap- 
peared on deck, apparently highly pleased, and order 
ed one of his warrant officers to have some blue burn- 
ing paioted black, very much to the suprise of the offi- 
cers, who could not conceive for what purpose he in- 
tended it; but I was satisfied that the signals were to 
be made, one of them being biack-and-yellow. 

The ‘ President’ sailed, and'l thought no more of I 
the aifair, until some weeks. after, takhig up a news- 
paper, I therein saw it stated that she had taken the 
British government schooner Highflrer by strata- 
gem. 

Soon after the peace, dining with Commodore Rod 
gers, at his house in Washington, he related to me 
the following circumstances, which I give nearly in his 
own words. J 

I acknowledged the receipt of your letter, he ob- 
served, ‘and was determined to have the signals made 
on board, and to tiy the experiment, none of my offi- 
cers understanding for what purpose they were intend- 
ed. 1 cruised some time without meeting an enemy 
until one afternoon we fell in with a schooner, some 
six or eight miles to windward of us. We hoisted the 
British ensign, which she answered by displaying a- 
nother, and at the same time a signal at her main-top- 
gallaut mast head, which I immediately discovered 
was like one of those yon had given me. From the 
list of English frigates, I selected the lumber of the 
‘ Sea-Horse,’ one of their largest class, and known to 
be on our coast, and hoisted it. She bore down at 
once, and coming under our stern, I ordered her to 
heave to, and l would send a boat on beard of her. 

‘ T,lis ordel was obeyed, and I despatched a lieuten- 
ant to bring- her signal-book ; enjoining on him, and 
the crew, the strictest secrecy respecting our cha- 
racter. He was politely received by the captain, whose 
ve sel proved to be the ‘ Highflyer.’ Our lieutenant’s 
coat attracted his attention, not being of the latest 
London fashion, although the crown-and-anchor was 
on the button ; but casting his eyes on the frigate, see- 
ing the British ensign, and now and then the red coat 
of a marine appearing above the hammock-netting his 
mind was apparently set at rest. b ’ 

T. he lieutenant informed him that he was request 
ed to bring his signal-book on board the 4 Sea-Horse 
m order to have some alterations made, as there was a 
rumor that the Yankees had possession of something 
like the signals, and it was therefore necessary to 
change the numbers ! This russe hud the desired ef- 
fect, and our lieutenant returned with the book, which | 
placed mem command of the whole correspondence of\ 
the British navy . I then sent the gig f or the captain 1 
requesting him to come on board, and bring any de- 
spatches he might have in charge. J 

4 On reaching our deck, he seemed surprised at the 
size of the vessel, praised her cleanliness, and the or- 
der in which every thing appeared ; admired the new 
red-coats of the marines, and on being invited into the 
cabm, handed me a bundle of despatches for Admiral 
Warren, who, he observed, must be within forty miles 
to leeward I ordered refreshments, and in company 
with several of my officers, we entered into general 
conversation. 6 

‘ f asked him what object Admiral Warred had in 
cruising m that neighborhood ! He said, to intercept 
the American privateers and meichantment, but par- 
ticularly to catch Commodore Rodgers, who he un- 
derstood had command of one of the largest and fast- 
est-sailmg frigates in the American navy ! I inquired 
of him what kind of a man this Rodgers was, and if ev- 
er he had seen him } He said no ; but he had under- 
I °°l tha i t ,!' e was an odd character, and devlish hard to 
hcatch. Alter conversing on several other subjects, I 
abruptly put this question to him. J 

. 4 4 Sir, do you know what vessel you are on board 


he, ‘you are disposed to be humorous, and must he 
joking !’ I assured him it was no joke ; r and td satisfy 
him on that head, handed him my commission. At 
the same moment the band struck up ‘Yankee Doo- 

d i! e ’’»° n our fl nart er-deck ; on reaching which, he saw 
the American ensign flying, the red coats of the Marines 
tufned blue, and the crown-and-anchor button meta- 
morphosed into the eagle. 

‘ This affair,' observed the commodore, ‘was of imr 
mense importance to our country. We obtained in 
full the British signals ; the operations of Admiral 
Warren, by the non-receipt of his despatches, were 
destroyed for the seaso B ; and it probably saved the 
frigate, for the course I was running, at the time of 
my falling in with the Highflyei, would have brought 
me into the midst of his fleet during the night.’ 

New York, March, 1840. 8 o. b. 


THE GATHERER 


A Yo^ng Advestureb— The New Orleans Bulle- 
tin of the 28th lilt, states that on the previous Satur- 
day a very pretty little girl. 10 or 11 years of age, was 

brought before Recorder Baldwin, by Capj.- 

of the ship — , whb reported that she’ came on 

board his vessel on Friday morning previous, at about 
5 o clock, A. M. with nothing on but a coarse and dir- 
ty domestic cotton frock, barefooted, and without anv 
head dress. 

The appearance of so youthful a visitor at that un 
seasonable hour, and so badly clad, awakened the cap- 
tain’s curiosity to know who she was and what she 
wanted. 

The child on being questioned said her name was 
Elizabeth Stotts, her mother lived in New York and 
had married a second time, and she had left her’ mo- 
ther without her knowledge or consent, had clandes 
tinely got on board of the ship Apalachicola, and ar- 
rived at N. O. on the 21st ult, when the officers 
put her on shore, and she had since slept in the 
woods. 

The captain who brought her to, and left her at 
the Recorder’s office, had purchased her a full dress 
and trom a dirty, filthy looking object, had rendered 
her a very pretty and interesting child. She appeared 
to be much disposed to remain with the captain, and 
screamed and shrieked very loudly when told she 
would have to leave him. The desire of the child 
was to return to New York, as she had seen ebough 
of New Orleans ; but still she would not object to go 
with the captain, who was bound to Liverpool— hei 
ruling passion was to travel, and see the different ci- 
ties ; having already visited, in a similar manner, Phi- 
ladelphia, Baltimore, Boston, <fcc. Her tale was some- 
what doubted. 


vite hS* " p “ 1 ta,r - h ” 

• ‘ U£, en ’,®i r ’ Ia , bor under a S reat mistake. You| 

am States ' President, andl\ 

am '^^ m °dcrre Rodgers, atyour ^service P 

of'rIw. d ?L ng i°iP h J. 0 “« Ter wsumed a greater variety 
of colors, than did this poof fellow's face. ' * Sir,’ said 


Angling Extra— The Peekskill Democrat, of 
May 5, contains the following humorous account of a 
fishing excursion. 

Almost s a Sea Serpent — An acquaintance of ours 
by the name of Jackson, in Putnam County, who was 
nsbing for cat-fish in a small lake called *• Mud Pond ” 
one evening last week, finding that for several hours 
of silent watching he had got nothing more than what 
self erme ^*^^ Cman ^ an d a ft er repeating to hira- 
14 A stick and a string, 

A worm on one end, and a fool on the other,” 

Made up his mind to pull stakes and bear for home 
fully convinced of the glorious uncertainty of angling 
On raising his pole, he discovered that he had what 
some would call a “ glorious nibble,” but what he con- 
sidered the bite of a sea serpent. “ Now came the tag 
war, each one striving to acquaint the other with 
his native element, and so nearly matched were the two 
that it was for some time doubtful which would gain the 
victory. After resorting to several expedients, Jack- 
son braced h:s foot against a bog, at the same time 
mustering his whole strength, and succeeded in pull- 
ing the monster on shore, which proved to bean enor- 
mous snapping turtle. Jackson, overjoyed at his suc- 
cess, immediately grappled one of his liind legs, and' 
made tracks for home. On arriving at a wall which 
crossed his path, he without much ceremony, tum- 
blad Mr. ^napwrover apd flowed h«peel£ {bring/ 
jgo the aarkneae elf the night hie liaftfignteljr took 
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Snapper by the fore leg, when he instantly seized 
Jackson by the paw, giving him such a hearty grip, 
that he came near severing two of his fingers. Jackson 
bawled murder, but he was distant nearly a mile from 
any habitation, and with all his swearing, his kicking, 
and cursing, he could not induce Snapper to loosen 
his hold. What to do he could not tell. Poor fellow, 
he had no knife, and expecting every moment to see 
two of his fingers amputated.. At length he seized the 
turtle with the other hand, and in that situation con- 
veyed him to the nearest house. When a light was 
produced the turtle let up, leaving his captor’s hand in a 
sad condition. He proved to be one of the finest kind ol 
turtle, weighing 63 pounds. 

, Good Manners . — Does a gentleman and a scholar 
address another gentleman, with whom he is not on 
terms of familiar acquaintance, by the title of Colonel , 
or Captain , or Squire , or any other title, which he does 
not know to belong by some official relation, to the 
persbn addiessed ? Is not the use of such epithets, in 
the case supposed, an indiction that he who uses them 
is ignorant of good manners, or that he deems the per- 
son he addresses to be inferior 1 


05^ RE MO V AL. — The American Mu aortic Regis- 
ter office, has been removed, to the corner of South 
Market and Division streets, over the hat-store of Mr. 
E. S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-street. 


(t^*The Annual Communication of the Grand 
Lodge of this State, will be held in the city of New- 
York on the 1st Wednesday in June next, at the How- 
ard House, Broadway. We hope our brethren of the 
State will endeavor to have every Lodge represented- 


A man named Samuel Sarton, returned from a dis- 
tillery, in the vicinity of Mount Pleasant, Miss., in com- 
pany with his brother James, got into a dispute with 
the latter, which ended by James cuttiug the throat of | 
Samuel,' and then dashing out the brains of the mur- 
dered br other. ‘ 

A Teller of a Bank in State street, this morning re- 
ceived through the post office, a ten dollar bill of the 
bank of New York, from some person who writes up- 
on the envelope that this sum was overpaid to him 
several years since. — Bos. Trans . 

/ — - — ■ ' 

Among the theatrical and other amusements adver- 
tised to “come off” at New Orleans on Sunday, 26th 
April, is a “ Great Fight between seven French dogs, 
a Bear, an Ass, and Bull. Admnaittance $1, children 
half price.” x 

A Dublin paper observes : “ The London tory jour- 
nals have denounced the temperance movement in Ire- 
land as a most alarming indication of rebellion against 
the Crown ! This is a very significant proof of the 
tenor inspired amongst the tories, by any advance ofj 
temperance amongst the people. Even in Dublin, 
where, from its mixed population, the friends of tem- 
perance were least sanguine in regarding the success of I 
any attempt at a wholesale reformation, the evidences 
of the decided success of the movement are already 
apparent. The public houses in the dff steets are 
disappearing ; ‘hot coffee’ and ‘good strong soup’ 
are anvtrtised on the sign boards, and three Roman 
Catholic clergymen have received into their branch 
total abstinence societies upwards of 20,000 members, 
preparatory to the visit of Father Mathew, who is to 
open his campaign against drunkenness in the Irish 
capital on the 26th of the present month. 

True Piety. — There is a devotion that resembles the 
blaze of straw ; but that which is spiritual, is like the 
Jewish altar — kindled from above, and which never 
went out. It is a stream fed by a living fountain, not a 
sudden torrent, however wide or impetuous at one 
time, produced by the melting of the snow, or a sud- 
den thunder storm. The water, says the Saviour, 
“that I shall give him, shall be in him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life.” 

Swearing— Profit or pleasuie there ia none in 
swearing, nor any thing in men’s natural tempers to 
incite them to it. For though some men pour out 
oaths as freely as if they came naturally from them 
yet surely no man is born of a swearing constitution. — 
Tillotson. 

Good Breeding . — Great talents render a man fa- 
mous; great merit procures respect; great learning 
esteem ; but good breeding alone insures love and af- 
fection. . 


St. John’s Day. — We publish the call fora Meet- 
ipg of the Brethren of this city at their Hall on Thurs- 
day evening next. We trust that every brother in 
the city will attend. The Brethren of Troy are in 
active preparation for thfe day, which promises, to be 
one of ubcotnrnon interest. We understand, that 
James Herring, Esq. of New York, the Grand Sec’y 
of the ^tate, has been selected to pronounce ihe ora- 
tion 


affects 

is a blotch on the face of piety. — LavaUr, 


AMERICA?! MASONIC REGISTER, 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1810. 


.Steam Boat Disasters.— Nine lives weie lo>t on 
the 22d ult. by the upsetting of the Steam-boat Green 
River, in Kentucky, as she was atitempting to j r.ss a 
lock and dam, op Green-tjver while the water was vm 
high, and the current unusually strong. About the 
same number of persons were drowned by the sinking 
of the steam boat Bedford, on the Mississippi, on the 
25th ult. The boat was snaggged, and sunk immedi- 
ately. 


Riot and Homicide. — On the 10th insr., there wa< 
a riot among the laborers on the Erie canal, in Minden 
Montgomety co., and Richard F reemen and others 
were seriously injured. Freemen has since died, and 
others are dangerously ilk The rioters having abscond- 
er, the Governor has issued his proclamation offering 
Si 50 reward for the arrest of each of them, arnons 
whom Michael O’Brien is particularly designated, to 
be paid on their conviction. • 


The Legislature of N .York adjourned on Thursday, 
after a session of 127 days, having passed 370 laws, prin. 
and from his known ability, we may anticipate ! ripally of a local character, or relating to- indiviriuals- 


perlormance that will do credit to himself and the 
institution. It is expected that the lion. Morgan 
Lewis, the Grand Master of the State, will be present 
at the approachkig anniversary, ns well as the Grand 
Commander of the Grand Encampment /of the State, 
who will install the officers in the new Encampment in 
Troy . 

(t/^We would commend to our brethren generally, 
but particularly, those who may have occasion to visit 
the city of N. York, “The Masonic Register,” adver. 
tised in this paper, for sale at this office. 

Error. — In a part of this week’s Register the date 
cm the 1st page is May 15, instead of 16. 


In both branches Imtes of thanks to the Presiding offi- 
cers were unanimously passed. 

I ’ * " ' ~ 

“A Great Gun.” — The largest cannon ever made 
in the U. States was ^ast on the 30th ult. at Cold 
Spring, at the works of the West Point Foundry As- 
sociation. It weighed 13J tons, is 12 inch bore, and 
will carry a shell of 160, ora solid ball of 240 lbs. weight* 
ft wa3 cast to the order of R. F. Stockton, of U. S. 
Navy. 


Florida Troubles. — The late accounts from Flo- 
rida arc o r the most unsatisfactory nature. It would 
seem that the marauding parties of Indians are increas- 
ing, both in numbers and in ferocity; and that the ex- 
tirminating system prevails almost exclusively on both 
sides. Our tioops shoot down the Indians and destroy 
their crops, &c. whenever they can; and the savages 
on the other hand, murder aDd destroy our people, &c. 
to the extent of their* ability. What the end of these 
things will be, or when it will come, cannot be foreseen 
but from present appearances the whole remaining In- 
dian population must be extirpated (horrid as the idea 
may be) before we shall have peace in that territory. — 
Such a 9 tate of feeling now exists, that It will not help 
the matter to inquire which party is the aggrP9sor. or 
whether one is less guilty than the other, for nothing 
short of an entire abandonment of the country bv the 
natives would satisfy their white neighbors; and the 
aborigines appear resolved to give up their country on- 
ly with their lives, regardless of treaty stipulations or 
any other considerations. 

What next?— A writer in the Jefferson county 
Carthagenian, calls loudly upon the “ Executive com 
mittees” who some two years ago received an “im- 
mense sum” in money and goods,, &c. for the relief] 
of the “ Canadian patriots,” but of which the commit 
tees have never rendered any account to the public, as 
they engaged to do. The writer, very justly, we think 4 
urges that the amount received and the manner in 
which it has been disppsed of, should he published 
„ . . ■ , . ...in order that Mh the donors and “the sufferers” foV 

‘■ ow 


The Democratic National Convention at Baltimore, 
have unanimously nominated President Van Buren 
for re-election, but concluded to make no nomination 
for Vice President, leaving that for the individual 
States. 


Economy. — The N. Orleans Courier of the 25tli ult- 
states that the French ship Oscar ba9 machinery tor 
converting salt water info fresh. The machinery was 
invented by Mr. Rocher, of Nantes, and the water fresh- 
ened by it cannot be distinguished from the water usu- 
ally drunk. We believe machinery for distilling or 
freshening sea water has been invented by an Ameri. 
can, and its use would prove a double saving, by allow- 
ing the transportation of other freight in the space now 
occupied by water casks. 

\ — - 

Post Master General.— Mr. Kendall, on acoount 
of ill health, has resigned the office of Post Master 
General, and is to leave his post as soon as a successor 
is appointed. He is to edit the extra Globe* if publish- 
ed, till next November 


The Rev. C. B. Meigs, late missionary to Ceylon, 
arrived at Philadelphia bn Saturday last, with his wife 
and three children, after an absence of 25 years. 

The Presient has remitted the fine of $250 imposed 
on R. Van Rensselaer for a violation of tbe neutrality 
jaw; and the residue of the punishment of W. L. M*- 
Kenzie, for the same offence. 


what has been done in the premises. 


The Belgian Giant, is te leave N. York for Phila- 
delphia tq-day. A friend who has seen him, confirms 
*he statement of a N. York paper, that Mons. Bibin 
'the giant) is “the noblest specimen of humanity tha^ 
ever appeared in the western hemisphere,” being be. 
tween 7 and 8 feet high, and a perfect model of a man, 
and in his manner*, M affable, courteous and gentle 
manly to all,” 
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Deaths in N. York, last week, men 37, women 26, 
hoys 32, girts 33— total, 128. 


antclligc»» ce 


The following graphic article is from the N. \or 
Sun of Wednesday last. Such scenes are not only 
animating, but tell well for the future interests of out 
country, and richly deserve to be recorded. 

Simchty School Anniversary. — The- Park never pre 
seated so truly gratifying and beautilul a spectacle as 
it did yesterday afternoon, between the hours of 4 and 
6. "A multitude which no man could number, con- 
sisting of the teachers and scholars of the Sabbath 
School Union, fthe anniversary of.whtch was yester- 
day ebserved,) and thousands of gratified citizens, m, I 

and female, young and old, rich and poor, where there 
assembled, the former marshalled in proecss.on the 
latter crowding the avenues arid the platform and steps 
of the City Hall, spectators ot the impressive scene. 
The anniversary was celebrated at the Tabernacle, and 
much we regret that indispensable business prevented 
us from attending. In the afternoon, the scholars hav- 
1,12 previously assembled at their respective schoo 
inoins Proceeded by schools to Castle Garden and 
from thence took up their line of march, through 
Broadway, for the Park, at half past three o clock.— 
Arrived a't the southern end of the ?ark, they entered 
the large gate, and there separated hy schools, formed 
two lines, one each side of the Park, it) w * fl °. 
they marched rou. d the Park, to the (rout of the City 
Hall, where the lines again united, and in double order 
proceeded through the Hall to the rear, when they 
a 'rain separated hy schools, and each school proceede 
,o its respective rendezvoux. The procession was one 
hour and ton minutes in ascending the steps ol the ll«H. 
on which, hv a very happy arrangement, the ^avy 
Ynvd Band was stationed, and, during the passing ol the 
procession, performed numerous enlivening national 
. Ls. It was, altogether; a sublime and an impressive 
scene, and one which may well encourage the philan- 
trophic and most commendable labors ot those enga- 
tred in promoting the prosperity of the Institution and 
the welfare of the tens of thousands of participants in 
its harpy influence in this'eitv. 

The Union 1ms couuected with it, 94 schools, from 
83 of which reports have been received. The number 
of teachers employed is 2390, of whom 1152 are males, 
and 1238 females. The number of pupils is 18,07b. 
viz ; white bovs 8452 ; colored boys and adults, 51 J; 
white girls, 7909 .colore d girls and adults 119 4 

llev. Howard Malcolm has been unanimously elect 
ed President of Shurt left* College in Alton, Illinois, in 
which Dr. Benj. Shurtleff, or Boston, has founded a 
professorship of Oratory and Belles Letties. 

CoUeees.—' The Christian Review states that there 
.are ninety five colleges in the United States, containing 
about 9,750 students, twenty-seven medical schools, 
with about 2,750 students, and eight law schools, with 
, 350 students. 

Progress of the Temperauce Cause. — The Pott9ville 
Pa. Journal states that, through the exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. McGinnis, of the Catholic Church of that 
borough, 1,560 persons have been induced to si gn the 
temperance pledge. A temperance reading room has 
also been established. 


tion and a corps of engineers nominated to take charge of 
the work, which will be commenced forthwith and 
completed in season to open a continuous line from 
Boston to Albany early next season. The passage be- 
tween Boston and Albany will be made in nine hours— 
so that a person may liyeakfaast in one city and take 
dinner at a fashionable hour in the other.— Boston 
Trans. 


The bill for the union of the two Canadas, provides 
that the Governor General shall receive an annual sal- 
ary of c£7000; which is about $7000 more than the 
salary of the President of the United States. 

The Rev. Edmund S. Janes, of the Methodist E- 
piscopal Chuich, ha- been elected financial Secretary 
of the American Bible Society. 

A shower of sulphur fell at St. LouK (Missouri,) 
d tring a heavy rain. It is a subject well worthy the 
attention of the curious. 


Mr. Stinson, the Representative of the Mission De- 
partment, and the Rev. Mr. Ryerson, the General 
Representative of the Wesleyan Methodist Church 
in North America from Canada, are also in^tten* 
dance. 

The Cheat Gaines Case.— 1 The U. S. District Court 
in New Orleans have decided that Gen. Gaines through 
his wife, is legally entitled to all the vast amount of 
property (about $4,000,000) left by the late Daniel 
Clark. 


Another fore in A large fi<e took place at 

Hitchcock’s press on the 25th ult. which destroyed 
30,000 bales of cotton in the press and adjoining stores, 
belonging to planters. Insurance is said to, have been 
ejected in \V a II- street for $110,000. 


Death from Fright.— The wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Gardner, of Leamington. (Eng.) was so much fright- 
ened by the noise occasioned by several logs of wood 
being thrown against the door of the hotjse in the night, 
by some drunken rowdies, that she died in the course 
of a few hours. 

A 

Temperance in New York.— We would call the at 
tention of our readers to the annual meeting of the 
City Temperance Society, advertised in another col- 
umn. When it is recollected that three-fourths of the 
pauperism, crime and wretchedness, and a large pro- 
portion of taxes, in our city, is indirectly attributable 
to intemperance, every good citizen should feel a deep 
interest in all judicious means fbr the removal ofso ru- 
inous a vice. The association in question has, we learn, 
distinguished itself by its unremitted exertions and 
success for this purpose. Since its formation the li- j 
censes for the sale of strong liqmrs in this city, have 
in proportion to its population been reduced more than 
one half. In 1828 there was one licensed liquor store 
to 57 souls. I he actual decrease of liquor shops the 
past year is 243. There has ul?o beeu an amazing de- 
crease of pauperism and crime in this city, as compar- 
ed with the popuJntion. The number of criminals in 
the penitentiary and bridewell the last year was 454 
less than in the preceding; and according to tabular 
record of indictments, tried eefure the Court of Gen- 
enal Sessions, complied by Jacob Hays, Esq., and 
published in this paper a fewdays since, in 1826, with 
a population of about 172,0()0souls, the wholenumber 
of indictment- was 652, whilst in 1839, with a suppos- 
ed population ot 325,000, he number was but 389, 
exhibiting a decrease of abaut 75 per cent, and of 
course a proportionate decrease of suffering and taxa- 
tion. To eacourage and sustain a society whose la- 
bors produce such results is truq economy, and we 
would commend to our fellow citizens not only to at- 
tend their meeting, but to enable it to increase its 
usefulness by contributing largely to its funds.— N. Y. 
Suns % 


Suicide. — A Mexican girl, named Gaudaloupe Lass, 
said to have been the most beautiful girl in Texas, 
lately killed herself in consequence of her mother in- 
sisting upon her marrying a man she did not love. She 
[shot herself through the heart with a pistol.— JV. O. 
Bee. . 

The Bo9tou papers announce the death of Rev. Dr. 
Tukerman, late a distinguished Unitarian clergyman 
of that city. He died in the island of Cuba, whither 
he had goue for the bei^fit of his health. N 


Money.— 1 can get no remedy against the con- 
sumption of the purse ; borrowing only lingers it out, 
but the disease is iuctmlble. — Shakspcarc. 

waiMxxjzw . 

By the Rev. Dr. Sprague, Mr. William Gibson, to 
Miss Theresa Van Bureu, all of this city. 





The Knights of Temple Encampment, the Compan- 
ions of Temple Chapter, and the Brethren of Mount 
Vernon and Temple Lodges, .together with all other 
brethren, in regular standing, are requested to meet at 
St. John’s Hall, on Thursday evening next, the 20th 
inst. at 7 o’clock, in order to make arrangements to 
unite with the biethren of Troy in celebrating the 24tK 
of June. By Order. 

Hiram Arnold, Sec'p T. C. 
John Hurdis, Scc'y M, V. L . 
Leti Ewing, Scc'y T. £. 
Albany, May 15, 5840* 


Western and Albany Rail- Road. —A contract has 
has been made between the Albany and West Stock- 
bridge Railroad Company and the city of Albany, by 
which the connecting link of the railroad between 
Boston and Albany, is to, be built by the former 
Rail Road Corporation, from funds to be realized 
from the sale of the bonds of the city of Albany. 

When the road is finished, a lease of it it is to be 
granted forever to the Western Railroad Corporation, 
at a rate of seven per cent per annum, one per cent 
to be applied to the creation of a sinking fund, to be ac- 
. cumulated until it amounts to a sufficient sum to pur- 
chase the road. 

This arangement has been confirmed by a unanimou® 
XQte of the Directors of the Western Railroad Corpora* 


Murder.— On Sunday week, a number of persons 
being assembled at a tavern in Brookfield, Orange co. 
they" gave a colored man, named Adam Jansen, three ( 
tumblers full of liquor in quick succession, which 
Adam drank oft’, and in half an hour he was a corpse. 
It does not appear that his murderers were troubled at 
| all by the authorities. 

Methodist General Conference.— The Baltimore Ame- 
rican says: This body, which is the legislative branch 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in the U. States, 
commenced its thirteenth session in the Wesley Cha- 
pel in this city, Friday morning. All the Bishops were 
in attendance except Bishop Soule, who is expected in 
a few days. The conference was organised by the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Jno. A. Collins, of the Balti- 
more Annual Conference, as Secretary, and the Rev. 
J. B. Houghtaling, of the Trpy Conference, and the 
Rev. Thomas B. Sareeant of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, as assistant Sec*s. 

Bishop Roberts, introdneed the Re?. Robert New- 
ton as delegate from the Wesleyan Methodist Conr 
Terence in England. We underitand that the Rea. 


T HE MASONIC REGISTER— For the year of Matonry 
5840 ; containing a correct list of the Officers of the fJrand 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


BACH MONTH. 


Temple Encampment, 
Temple R A. Chaplcr, 
Mount Vernon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Aporo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Kncarapment, 
Keening Star Lodge, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge No 101, 
Wheeling L hapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Washiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chanter, 67, 
Utica Encampment, S 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council 8 & R Masters 
Ki«g Boiomoa’s chapter 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Trox 

West Troy 
l.ansiupburg' 
Bethany Oe-t- 
Lockport Nia. 
Wheeling^ Va. 


Utica, 


Louisville, Ky» 
do 

do 

do 


2d Friday. 

3d & 4th Tuesday 
1st A. 8d Thursday. 
l»t & 3d Tuesday. 

1st & »d Tuesday. 

3d & 4th Tuesday. 

3d lViondh /. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st & 3d Thursday. 

1st Wednesday.. 

1st Monday. 

.3d Thursday. 

3d Monday .eOc 0 mooth. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

, 3d Tuesday. 

| lst&Sd Saturday, f . t 
1 4th Saturday,. > t 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


POETRY. 

For tile American Masonic Register* 

SHARON. 

The green hills of Sharon, jn memory seem 
To my eye like the scene of a gorgeous dream; 

A dream oftond dalliance, growing more fair, 

Till it touched me with transport, and— vanished in 
air. 

Ah! iwhy did I dote on a fabric- so frail, 

That fled like the gosSamer borne on the gale ? 

The bright hills of Sharon, they gladden my sight, 

As they smilingly welcome the morning’s pure light; 
In fancy I roam o’er their sun loving sides, 

Where the daisy is dancing, the cloud shadow glides, 
And their visions of beauty bewilder my brain,' 

As the dream of a dream, incoherent and vain. 

The dark hills of Sharon, with forests o’ergrown, 

I have loved in their stillness to wander alone; 

Rut Ah ! it was loneliness bitter to bear, 
r "When I found not the feelings that met me once 
there ; 

For the pictures of Fancy, portrayed in my youth, 
Have been sadly defaced by t)ie finger of Truth.* 

. The bright hills of Sharon, I tread them again, 

Rut to look for the Rose that I loved were in vain ; 
Though close to my bosom I wore it with pride, 

Lest my sorrow should blast it, I laid it aside. 

I could but have soiled it, or rudely have torn, 

Full well then to others its fragrance is borne. 

The green hills of Stwron are blossoming now, 

As when they first witnessed my passionate vow ; 

But their blossoms shall wither, their sweetness shall 
fail, 

Like that vow, for the winter of scorn to bewail. 

Cold eare bids the rich love of youth to depart, 

And the Glory of Sharon is gone — •front my heart . 

P. Jr. 


PAST MASTER’S SONG. 

Let masonry from pole to pole 
Her snored laws expand, 

Far as the mighty waters roll, 

^ To wash remotest land. 

That virtue has not left mankind. 

Her social maxims prove, 

For stamp'd tipon the mason's mind 
r Are unity an<} love. 

Ascending to her native sky, 

Let masonry increase; 

A glorious pillar rais'd on high« 
Integrity its base. 

Peace adds to olive boagti9 entwin’d. 

An emblematic dove. 

As stamp’d upon the Mason's mind 
Is unity and love. 


From the Kakkerbocker. 

BENEFIT OF A DOU^T. 

Good out of evil may be wrought : 

Who never doubted, never thought; 

The battle brightens, but the truce 
Rusts out the blade, for wdnt of use. 

Who thinks as others, and agrees 
With all, finds nought, add little see9 ; 
Did all' accord, then all might stand " 
Stock-still, and darkness drown the land. 

Columbus differed, but he found 
The prise his mighty mission crowned, 
And a new world rose to unfold 
The rooted errors of the old ; * 


A REFLECTION. 

To leave this world how hard the task. 
And bid our joys adieu ; 

What though we pleasures leave behind, 
We leave our sorrow's too : 

And oft we find the cup of woe 
Unmixed with joy or bliss ; 

Then to a better world aspire, 

And sigh not after this. 


ON MAN. 

BY MAURICE O’CONNELL, NEPHEW OF THE GREAT AGI- 
TATOR. 

I saw him in his glory, 

Bewildered in his bliss, 

And every joy that earth pould give. 

And every smile was his. 

Mirth spread its wings on the balmy gale, 

And laughter stifled the voice of wail ; 

But his heart still yearned for something more, 

For a fairer land, for a happier shore ; 

Man was not made foj* this. 

I saw him in the battle, 

His head was black with gore, 

And his eye flashed fire as the bickering steel 
Each beating bosom tore. 

And in scenes of slaughter he revel’d wild, 

Like frantic mother thatVlost her child ; 

But that demon scowl and thht bacchanal rage, 
Bring not a glow to the breast of the sage : 

Man was not made for this. 

v 

I saw him court ambition, 

I saw him mount her car, 

And blast the earth with his noxious breath, 

A solitary star ; 

And o’er vanquished worlds he soared supreme* 
Like the eaglq that dares the day-star's beam ; 

But a mighty void still craved in his breast, 

And wild dreams stole op his nightly rest ; 

Man was not made for this. 

I saw him scan the heavens, 

And pieifce through nature’s laws, 

And read the secrets of the deep, 

And tell each' hidden cause ; 

But his spirit boat ’gainst its mortal cpge, 

As eager to scan an ampler page, 

And the brightiess of each diadem stgr, 

Only told of a something lovelier far; 

Man was not made for this. 

I saw him at the altar, 

In sadness and alone, 

And his bosom heaved an<J his Ups were mov'd 
In humble orison ; ' 

And the thought of his frailities woke a sigh, 

And the tear of repcqtance itole to his eye, 

And be bow’d him ebwn to the holy sod, • 

To ask forgiveness r df his God ; 

Oh ! man was faftde for this. 

I saw him on his death-bed, 

No frantic fear was there, 

But seraph hope was throned in bis heart, 

And he muttered a last fond prayer; 

A crucifix was in his hand, 

Redeeming pledge of a brighter land ; 

To clasp his dying Savour he tried, 

And in that effort of love he died. 

Oh ! man was imde for this. 


Thou that didst bow the billow’s pride, 
Thy mandates to fulfil — 

Speak, speak to passion’s raging tide, 
Speak, and say — “Peace, be still!” 


“SPEAKNOT TO HIM A BITTER WORD.” 

Weuldst thou a wanderer reclaim, 

A wild and reckless spirit tame; 

Check the warm flow ef youthful blood, 

And lead a Lost one back to God ? 

Pause if thy spirit’s wrath be stirred ; 

Speak not to him a bitter word — 

Speak not — that bitter word may be 
The stamp that seats his destiny i 

If widely he has gone astray, 

And dark excess has marked his way ; 

*Tis pitiful — but yet beware, 

Reform must come from kindly care. 

Forbid thy parting lips to move, 

But in the gentle tones of love ; 

Though sadly his young heart hath erred. 

Speak not to him a bitter word. 


POETS BEWARE. 

i 

BY THOMAS H. BAYLET. 

Poets beware, never compare 

Woman with ought on earth or in air ; 

Earth may be bright, air may be light, 

But brightness and lightness in woman unite. 

Can yon suppose eyes are like sloes, 

Or that her blushes resemble the rose? 

Where shall we seek for sloes that can speak, 

Or roses that rival an eloquent cheek ? 

Surely you never saw lilies so fair 
As the forehead that peeps through the curls of her 
Surely her lips rubies eclipse, [hair \ 

The coial she wears and the nectar she sips ! 

Birds, in the spring, sweetly may sing. 

But wofnan sings better than birds on the wing : 

Then Poets, (ce. 


WITCHES. 

Sheridan has taught ns how to know one of this formi- 
dable class, when it is onr misfortune to come within 
their range : 

When well form’d features beauty’s offspring speak. 
And health’s sweet roses tinge the youthful cheek— 
When the bright eye its dangerous power displays. 
Though modesty restrains its softest rays — 

When words polite and sentiments refin’d 
Are vouchers for the beauty of the mind— 

Or maid, or widow — be she poor or rich, 

My heait in terror whispers. “ there’s a witch!” 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST* 

BY MRS. HEMAN9. 

44 But the boat in the midst 6f Che sea Was towed with the wares 
forth* viod was oootrary.” 

Fear was within jbe tossing path. 

When stortny Winds grew loud ; 

The Waves catoe rolling high and dark, 

And the tall mast was bow’d. 

And men stood breathless in their dreac), 

And baffled in their skill— 

But One was tbere,' who rose and said 
To the wild sea, “Be still !” 

And the wind ceased — it ceased ! — that word 
Passed through the gloomy sky ; * * 

The troubled blflbws knew their Lord, 

And sunk beneath his eye. 

And slumber settled on the deep, 

And silence on the blast, 

As when the righteous falls asleep, 

And death’s fierce throes are past. 

Thou that didst rale the angry hour, 

And tame the tempest’s mood— 

Oh ! send thy spirit forth in power 
O'er our <fark souls to brood ! 
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For the American Masonic Register. 

POPULAR OBJECTIONS TO MASONRY AN- 
% SWERED. 

On© of the most frequent objections urged against 
Freemasonry , is “the profound secrecy observed upon 
certain parts of the institution.” It is queried how it 
is consistent with those principles of good will we 
profess, to conceal any thing from the world. We 
answer, that the principles and privileges of <he insti- 
tution are open to all such as are qua! fi© 1 to receive 
them : but of these quafificuions we insist reserve the 
power of judging for oujseJves. To the wise and vir- 
tuous the arcana of the craft, under proper sanctions, 
are freely communicated. But to reveal them to the 
ignorant and vicious, would be prostituting their pui- 
, pose and profaning their sanctity. To divulge them 
in common, would be to annihilate the society : be 
cause they are its distinguishing features, the charac- 
teristics of tHe order, and the means of its preserya 
. tion. Without them, therefore, it could not subsist. 
Besides, were all men acquainted with them, without 
regard to selection or desert, the peculiar obligation to 
good offices arising from the institution would revert 
back to the general duty of all mankind, and be sub- 
ject to all thosq deductions*! now meets with in the 
wotld at large, and against which it is our endeavor to 
guard. 

However, to hav© secrets is not peculiar to Freema- 
sonry. Every trade, ©very art, and every occupation 
has its secrets, not to be communicated but to such as 
have become proficients in the science connected with 
them, nor then bat with proper caution and restriction; 
and often times under the guard of heavy penalties. — 
Charters of incorporation are'granted by civil govern- 
ments for their greater security, and patents for their 
encouragement. Nay, every government, every states- 
man, and every individual, has secrets, which are con- 
cealed with prudent care, and confided only in the 
trusty aud true. 

We only claim a like indulgence; 14 that of con- 
ducting ourselves by our own rules, and of admitting 
to a participation of our secrets and privileges such as 
phoose to apply for them "upon pur own terms. So 
far from wishing to deprive any* one of the light we 
pnjoy, we siqcerely wish all the race of men were 
qualified to receive ; and if so, our door shall never be. 
shut against them, but our lodge, our hearts and souls 
shall be open to their reception.” 

Nothing more surely, need be said in apology for 
the mystery and concealment Freemasons profess. W «* 
will proceed to another objection allied to the fore 
going, which ignorance also has surmised and preju- 
dice propagated. ■ 

It is pretended that 44 all who ate initiated must swear 
to conceal certain secrets before they are communicated 
to them, or thou have it in their power to examine their na- 
ture and tendency ; and that this practice is unlawful .” 
•'There would be some force iu this objection were the 
obligation in itself immoral, or the communications 
and requirements incompatible with die great laws of 
religion or civil Society : the very reverse of which is 
the case. 

What the ignorant call 44 the oath” is simply an ob 
ligation, covenant, and promise, exacted previously to 
the divulging of thp specialties of the grder, and our 
rnm iff recogpcfffg each otbrtr; that fhey shell be 


jeuJd be thwarted and their benevolent 
purport prevented. Now pray what harm is there in 
this ? i >o }ou not ail, when you have any thing of a 
private nature which you are wil|lng to confide in a 
particular friend before you tell kimwhut it is, demand 
a solemn promise of secrecy / And, i© there pot the 
utmost propriety iu knowing whether your friend is 
determined to qortceal your secret before you presume 
to reveal it ? Your answer confutes your cavil. 

' It is further urged against Freemasons that 44 Their 


11 IB lUlllllil UlglsU ngniMw. . — 

society is not founded on unicersfu benevolence , beca'ise 
they oblige themselves to be kindest and most generous 
to their own members .” That our first and choicest 
services sure paid to our brethren, is true but then 
we think it would be the greatest injustice if it were 
otherwise. Certainly a difference ought to be made 
between those who have a clain upon our assistance 
and charity, and those who hav* pot. As our beney- 
olence can reach only a few of the infinite number that 
need comfort qnd support, gone discrimination is ne- 
cessary ; and what more proper than to give a prefer- 
ence tq those who are allied tQ us by the strict bands of 
brotherhood and affection? So the apostle exhorts 
the Christiana to do good as they have an opportunity 
to all men ; but enjoins their special and distin- 
guishing regards to such m are of the household of 
failh. 

Yet though we give a decided preference to such 
as have been tried, and proved, and found to be wor- 
thy ; and have, in cousequence, been made members 
of the masonic family ; we are known to profess and 
practise charity unconfined and liberality .unlimited, 
and to comprehend in the wide circle-of our benevo- 
lence the whole human mce. 

It is also frequently argued against Freemasonry, 
that 44 some 6f those who belong to it are intemperate. 
proJligate\ and vicious .” But nothing can be more 
unfair or unjust than to depreciate or condemn any 
institution, good in itself, on accout of the faults of 
those who pretend to adhere te it. The abuse of a 
thing is no valid objection to its inherent goodness.-— 
Worthless characters are to be found occasionally, ip 
the very best institut ions upon earth.* “If the un 
worthiness of a professor casts a reflection upon the 
profession, it anay ne inferred, by parity of reason, that 
the miscooduct of a Christian is an argument against 
Christianity. But this is a conclusion wtych, I pre- 
sume, no man will ailow ; and yet it is no more than 
what he must subscribe who is to unreasonable as to 
insist on the other.” Nor ie it any evidence that ci- 
vil laws and political institstiotis are hurtful or unser- 
viceable because there are corrupt citizens and disor- 
derly members of a community. “ 

The fact is, the best things may be abased. The 
bread of heaven giew corrupt when used indiscreetly. 
The common blessings of life are turned into curse* if 
misplaced. 

When you see base and unworthy men among the 
Free reasons, depend upon it, the fault is not in the 
institution, but in themselves. They have deviated 
from the principle of the craft. They have coun- 
teracted their profession, and are as bad Jasons as 
~en. 

The greatest precautions are uaed fe prevent the 
admission of unworthy characters. If ft ora want of 
proper information, or from too charitable construc- 
tions, such ©re introduced, ere deeply f ^pet the 


mistake, and use every proper method to remedy the 

eV Nor do we pretend to say that those only in whom 
we were deceived *bring discredit on the institution. — 
There may be in masonry, as there has been in Chris- 
tianity, a falling away, or a fading in the once famed 
goodliess of man? of its members. Some there are 
who have been admitted with the best proofs of a good, 
a faithful, and a well substantiated character. 1 heir 
name was beauty, and their actions praise. Their 
families were happy, their neighborhood satisfied, and 
the community honored, by their virtues and their 
worth ; and masonry itself boasted the uprightness 
constancy, and integrity with whfeh they were distin- 
guished. But now, alas! all, perhaps, have reason to 

lament, 44 that the gold is become dim, and the most 
pure gold changed.” 

Such defections, you must be .sensible, are not un- 
frequent in all societies: for, in this fallen world, so- 
cieties are formed of Men ; and men are fallible, im- 
perfect frail. But whether such disasters, such aposta 

cy, should reasonably disgrace tb« institution, or be 
thought proofs of Ita Immorality, judge ye: but 
'judge righteous judgment.” 

We do not hesitate to appeal to the world in justifi- 
cation of the purity of our moral eystem. Our emst,- 
lution, are well known. We hare submitted them 
freely te general investigation. We solemnly avouch 
them as the principles by which we arc governed, the 
foundation on which we build, and therulee by which 
wo work. Wo challenge the moat severe critic, the 
most perfect Christian, to point out any thing m them 
inconsistent with good manners, fair moral*, 
religion. We feel assured that every one who will 
take pain, to consnlt the book must be convinced that 
the institution is friendly to tho best interests of man- 
kind, well calculated to meliorate the disposition and 
improve the character, aod to adorn its faithful ad- 
herents with every natural, social and moral virtue. 

This remark lead© us to shew ytiat Freemasonry rc 

a \ is’a moral order of enlightened men, founded on 
a sublime, rational, and manly piety, and pure and ac- 
tive virtue; with the praise worthy design of recalling 
to our remembrance the most inteiesting truths in t ie 
midst of the roost sociable and innocent pleasures, aod 
of promoting, withbut ostentation, or hope ot reward, 
the most diffusive benevolence , -the most generous and 
extensive philanthropy , and the most warmed affec- 
tionate brotherly love . The members are united to- 
gether bv particular obligations, and acquainted b y 
certain aod token, preserved with mviolable se- 

crecy. from remotest agss. These were originally a - 
dopted in older to distinguish one another witn ease 
and certainty from the rqst of the > world; that impos- 
tors might oo{ intrude upon their confidence apd 
brotherly love, nor intercept the fruits of lh ^ l . rb ®^" 
cence. They become an universal language , which net 
withstanding the confusion of foreign tongues, and the 
forbidding alienation of custom, draws from the neait 
of a stranger the acknowledgement of a brother, with 
all its attending endearments.” ' . ■ 

The decorations and symbols of the ©raft which are 
those of a very common and useful art, and the phra- 
seology, which is borrowed from as higher mdtew, 
serveto characterise an institution which m #^)astjy 
claim more noble deTiees ; and al t 

used either as emblems or iudiestWnb if W WlW 
\m& most imperfeM mffl film* 
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It collects men of atl nations an^ opinions into one 
amiable ani perm men! association, an I binds them by 
new and irrefragable obiig itmns to the discharge of 
every relitive and moral dury: and thus becomes the 
roost effectual snppmt and brightest or lament of so- 
cial life, and opens a widpr channel for the current .like 
of benevolent affections, and «» new source to hummijinj 
happiness. 

Its laws are reason and epdtip its principle- benevolence 
and love; and its religion, purity and truth- Its inten- 
tion is peace on earth ; and its disposition, good wilt t <- 
wards wen. 


bier. Tims go«* this strong nbleboJied man’s time 
and m iiiev. these hard times. 

• *• Oti ! th *se fiari times !” said a loafer, as hcstretclt- 
el his Ip.nh i* over three ch lirs l> v our stove ; “Oh 
these har I rim 


perfection. T:i* "ren-ess is similar to that of M. D.v 
Hiierre, though a gtT.it improvement on the original 
(liscoverv. Prof^sNur J. -I . Mapes. in his “American 
j Repertory,” which. !>v tile wav, is the very best scienti- 
” and there he sat all day., rep?. .tin ; I lie periodical of the day, in tiie lr»«r number of his work 
;i parrot. Oh ! hard times! hard times!! hard ! thus apeak* of t he discovery of Mr. Wolcott: 

* ' ! Yu I I pitied tin? mm from my soul, for I I “In our last number we gave a full account of tha 
believe h<* toon Git it was hard times, when he alotu* Daguerreotype, as describe I hv the inventor, with some 
was to * l.rn ? for being Ijzv and sjx a ling what is bet- (observations relative to the improvements thereof; 
ter than money, his time, these hard t imes. ~ \ since this, Mr. Wolcott his completely revolutionized 


“Oh 1 t«i ^ hard times!” sni la yoiiug man who had j the process, and produced results lie: otofor 
been mure I a year. “ I do not know how I shall live 
“I think (says a fine writer) we are warranted in j this winter, 1 can get no money to 'mv my winter 
concluding that a society thus constituted, and which stores.” A id l Ihlhnve.i him horn 1 , where l found a 
may be rendered so admirable. an engine ofiinproveincnr, | mao, wntn.n an 1 boy, lined to wait on him and liis wife, 
far from mnririqg any reproachful or oontumelous ^ these liar I time?. 

treatment, deserves highly of the community ; and that Oh 1 oh 1 thas^ hard times! mil I thought, if these 
the ridicule and affected contempt which it lias some- 1 men would be industrious and economical, and con 


e unattama- 

| bit*. 

i -“The inven f or could no' succeed in taking likenes- 
js-s from the life, an I in I u* 1 very few objects could be 
j minutely represen t i. inh-ss postively white, and in 
j broa i sunlight. Mr. \V . commenced his experiments 
tin October la-a. and .uie of Ins cat hcsi observations led 
! to the fact, that with the lens, the chemical and visu- 


soon become easy, and so concluded these hard tun s 
should be attributed to these lazy spen iingmen. And 
while these h >r ! times continue, the industrious must 
support the idle. Poor Richard. 


From the C.itiajoharie Radii, published by Levi S. 


perfect imprest o, u would be necessary to bring both 
foci to the same ;uj u. so ! ti.it at the point were the most 
perfect image w;ts ob ain • 1, the greatest strength of 
chemical action would tike place. As all rays reflec- 
ted, whether of ligln, heat, or chemical action, are at 
' right angels from the plane from which the reflection 


Backus, a deaf mute. 


times experience can proceed only from ignorance orient to live within their meanes. these hard times would 'nl foci were not eqm listant, and therefore to obtain a 
from arrogance; from those in fine, whose opposition 1 
does it honor, whose censure is panegyric, and praise: 
would be sensure.” 

May the social virtues we cultivate and the heart- 
felt pleasures we experience in the lodge, be our com- 
panions through life! Their mild influence, the*r be- 
nignant spirit, will animate ever> scene of duty, allev- 
iate every corrosion of care, Ifeighten cvt rv sensation 
of joy, and in the hour of dissolution shed divine trans- 
port on our souls. 

Let my brethren be reminded thru in vain do we 
attempt the vindication of our most excellent society, 
or the commendatory description of its purposes and 
requirements, if our conduct contradict our profession. 

Let us then be cautious to avoid all those irnproorie- 
ties and vices which might tarnish the lustre of our 
jewels, or diminish the credit of the craft. Masonry 


.... . . , takes place. Mr. W. use 1 a concave minor instead of 

Many ol Ins articles, indepen- : ;| | en », thereby not only doing away with the chief 


dent of their iiumnr, would be creditable to most of 
our public journals. 

A Drunken Fro-ic , — On Saturday an i cidenl took 
place at the distillery which would de for an exam- 
ple to bipids of more notoriety. 


difficulty, but producing the result in a much shorter 
time. . 

“\V r e have seen a number of the miniatures taken 
from the life with this •instrument, which are the most 
striking resemblances of the orignalsG We cannot 


During the ..roc.- 3i of contorting ihe grain into |i- j leave thi* si, l,,m without recortling our humble o,.in- 
quor, some part of die machinery gave way, which lon jhat i Ir W s improvenent does him and his coun- 
r ! turned the liquor into the place where the swine are ( try Inflmf «eredr. 
y ' kept. The hogs (nbiut 60 in number) soon began to 


Mr. Wolcott has taken a suite of rooms in the new 

"will rise to the zenith of its glory if our lives tlo justice wiih'tlie'relisii af'old topersT’an'l NUtte^tte f°i? ,er ol ’ ami Chambers st., where 

to its noble punciples, ami the world see that out ac . p , (lev . r , h ,|,irstv they ber ime until our Cl1 ? I,elle ‘ i,ncl ™* ,mx (v iU :ln K *l>ense of a mere 

lions hold an nn.fnrm and entire rnrrespnndenre with |U %holeVve was turned into a harhanalian ’revel, 111 l-'-'t of time and money, procure* liKeness of 
tbe incomparable tenets we proles*. I hits we sl.a! )15 an(1 t mn |,li n< over each other-then rubbing i heamy and ^nectmu.-.V. Y. Sunday 

•‘obtain a gooil report of them that are wit hunt ; j lhe ir sm,uts one ag.isst another, which were probably ■ Man, mg News. 

those who speak evtl of us wdl he ashamed, seeing they ession3 of PtPm „| friendship, as we have seen drt.n- — ■ 


falsely accuse our good conversation and i.vsropre- j ke „ | o; ,fers seize each other by the hand to demonstrate 
sent our generous purpose. •• b or so ts the wdl of j , hpir lhlternil | rcgllr d. After a while the scene chan 
God that wnh well doing ye may put to silence the L„ (1 i)nil some became lemarkahle testy — others found 
ignorance of foolish men. 'their legs treacherous : while a few grave porkers we 

Remember that we are The Associated Fnendt »/| sav y. sil ,j n? on ,|,eir Iw.int lies, looking as foolish as a 
Humanity ; that onr sacred union embraces m its phi- , m:ln ,] 1( cs when he know, he is disqualified for locn.no 

janthrotiy the amities ol the gospel; and that chanty is a , V at.l others will find ilo.it. 

»n its kindest exercise an I largest extent is our durin- 


ASTRONOMICAL. 


[b\i«in iht* N Y. J xirnal of Cmmocrcp-J 

AN IDEA OF THE UNIVERSE. 


guishing characteristic. Gibers wear the warmth of' 


!' In the Christian Keepsake for the current season, 
jamonga verv creditable variety of ariiclcs furnished 
In about one hour >Iomns took possession of therev- ;/ or t | i;U beautiful annual bv British writers, is a splen- 

summer in their face, and the coldness of winter m ' ThoTVoko i/elT^ * ,eCpin * °"' ‘ h * fo,ne# of \'M****y 1>V the distinguished Dr. Thomas Dtck. eo 

A.ir Vi-wt . k,i» .1 .u nll i i u _ • ,mi n ” r ; well known in this country by his works on various 

as the breeze open as the air ami venial a« the «nn- ^ ^ ,e nexl ancJ the,r 'subjects kindred to that indicated by the heading above, 

u • j I | ’ ... 'ii-i penitent hogs, there was some among them. TlifV i '('(jp |(>nc[th of his essay makes it impossible to cite 

cheering and blessing all around him ; and his deeds ! lU apl>eare{J though they 'had acted very foolishly.* 1 * ' 1 


pleasant as the clear shining after the rain ; 
ireshing as the dewy cloud in a harvest day. 


and re- 
W. 


MISCELLANY. 


The Female.— The following natural and true de- 
scription of the paternal comfort derived from female 
children, is from a speech of Burrows. an eminent Irish 
lawyer: “The love of offspring, the most forcible ol 
all- our instincts, is even stronger towards the female 
than the male child. It is wise that it should be so ; 
it is more required. There is no pillow on which (h 


HARD TIMES. 

“Oh! these hard times!” said the man ip broad- -head of a parent, anguished by sickness or by sorrow, [ r hnt*nK>re than nine hand ed thousand landscapes of 


much of it in our columns, and as the volume itself 
will reach comparatively few of our readers, we have 
concluded to give them the Doctor s leading notion# 
in our own wordsk 

He begins with what the senses of a man command 
around him in the way of a landscape, and, comparing 
this little space with what is immediately arounu us on 
all sides, observes that it would be requisite — taking 
he general average of a pretiy extensive landscape — 


cloth to his washer-woman, as he turned away. froni]can so sweetly repose, as on the bosom ofan affection- ,} 1f > extent we generally behold should pass before our 
her bill for the last* three months' washing. “ l have j ate daughter. Her attentions are unceasing. She is view ere we could form an adequate conception of-the 
no money now and he flung himself into the street, i utterly incapable of remaning inactive. The hoy may ibalk ol the whole earth. The surface of the globe, be- 


I saw him pay ten dollars for a gold headed nitian, and afford occasional enmf r and pride to his family ; they 
twenty for a new fashioned fur cap. He never thinks may catch glory from his celebrity, and derive support 
ofhard timas when he wants to deck out his own dan- , from his acquisitions ; but he never communicates the 
<5y. 'solid and unceasing comferts of life, which are derived 

“Oh ! these hard times !” said the father as he tarn- from the care and tender solicitude of the female child, 
ed away the schoolmaster who had presented hi' bill jShe seems destined by Providence to be the perpetual 
for the quarters tu lion of his son.” “Three dollars ! .solace and happiness of her parent. Even after her*j 
hk thesd hard ti mes for school teaching ! I can net ‘ marriage, her filial affections are unimpaired. Sh 


pay you but one." Soon after he pafd the dam ing 
ma*ter ten dollars for teaching the same child the gen- 
teel acconipljshmcut of dancing, and said nothing about 
hard tinw ^. 

Ah ! these hard times !” said a robust, red-faced 
man, an he turned off his tumbler of brandy and sugar, 
and paid the bar keeper a shilling ; I can see no pros- 
pect of better. Hard times these for a poor man to 
make money. 

bn/t e comforts of life, let alone »he dainties. 


may give her band and heart to her husband, hut still 
she may share her cares and attentions with her pa- 
rents, without a pang of jealousy or distrust from his. 
He only looks on them as the assured pledges of his 
fidelity and the unuring evidenced of a good disposi- 
tion.” 


Dagtcrrcoh/pe Likenesses . — One of the most curi- 
I can not get money enough even to|ous, as wdl as the mist valuable, discoveries ot mod- 
s of life, let alone »he dainties. Why'ern timed, is that recently made by tr Mr. A. S. Wol- 
lanulord, as you live, I have had to do without butter cott, of this city, of a process by which the human 
in my family for a month, and can get no mopey to buy! likeness can be accurately taken, preserving not only 
toy. Ooo4brtndy, ihatT* r and he filled another t ^ ' " ‘ 


tarn- 1 the features, but the colors #f the countenance in full 


ays, contains no less than one hundred and ninety - 
s ‘veil millions of square miles. No human mind can 
form a conception of this. 

The earth, however, is but an inconsiderable ball, 
when compared wiih other planets of onrsystem. One 
of these bodies could contain within its dimensions nine 
hundred globes as large as the earth ; another fourteen 
hundred ; and were five hundred globes as large as that 
on which we dwell laid upon a vast plain, the outer- 
most ring of the planet $aiurn, which is six hundred 
and forty-threethousand miles in circumference, would 
enclose them all. And yet these bodies seem only 
small bright specks on ihe concave of our sky. 

Again— earth, planets, comets and all — the whole 
subordinate solar system — how small is it r compared 
with its central luminary. No intellect can reach to 
the slightest conception of such a body. The snn is 
five hundred times latger than the whole, and would 
contain w.thiu its circumference thirteen hundred 
thousand globes as large as our world. To Conte®- 
plats all the variety of scenery •» the sur&ee of thb 
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luminary would require more than fifty thousand years, 
although a landscape five thousand miles in extent were 
to pass before our eves every hour. What a scope 
were this for the explorations of intellect and imagina- 
tion throughout eternity. . 

But this system* with its sun, is hut a point in the 


our telescope enables us to descry! .Such is the pre- 
sent theory, and it is founded on the most elaborate ob- 
servations by the first astrom^i ; oftturler:. rimes. 

An 1 here a calculation is enfertaine 1 a* \» * extent 

of what mr.y in one sense be called the v>s ! nc universe. 
There have been more than three thousand of these 


firmament. Before we could arrive at the nearest oh- t nriihhe already discovered. Supposing the number of 


jeci in this firmament we should have* to pass over ;» 
space at least twenty Uitio.is of in.les in extent, a sp ice 
which a cannon hall, flying with its utmost velocny. 
would not pass over in less than four millions of years. 
What hosts of orbs are visible here of a winter’s night ! 
How vast they must be ! There is every reason to be- 
that the least twinkling star which one eyes can discern 
is not less than our sun in magnitude and glory, and 
that many of them are even a hundred or a thousand 
times superior in magnitude to that stupendous lumina- 
ry. And as the Creator does nothing in vain, as lie 
must he supposed always to act in the plenitude of his 
perfections, those thousand stars which the unassisted 
eye can perceive in the canopy ofheaven, may be con- 
sidered as connected with at least fifty thousand worlds, 
compared with the a mop nt of whose population all 
the inhabitants of our globe would appear only as 'the 
small dust of the balance. * Here the imagination 
might expatiate for ages of ages in surveying this posi- 
tion of the Creator’s kingdom, and be lost in contem- 
plation and wonder at the vast extent, the magnitude, 
and the immense variety of scenes, objects and move- 
ments which would meet the view in every direction ; 
for here we have presented to our view not only single 
suns and single systems, such as that to which we be- 
long, but suns revolving around suns, and systems 
around systems-— systems not or.lv double, but triple, 
quadruple, quintuple and multiple, all in complicated 
but harmonious motion — motions more raped than the 
swiftest planets in our system, though some of them 
move a hundred thousand miles in an hour — periods of 
revolution which vary from thirty to sixteen hundred 


stars which compose the miikv way to be only ten mil- 
lions, (half the number formerly stated,) and that each 
of the oeubhn. at an average, contains the same num- 
ber; supposing farther that only two thousand of the 
three thousand nebulas are resolvable into stars, and 


Bellevue, the Croton Aqueduct at Harlem. and theR* 
Road Tunnel, through which they passed with great 
rapidity in the cars drawn by the locomotive. With 
nil these the distinguished stranger expressed the high- 
est satisfaction, and was more especially pleased and 
surprised at the ingenuity and skill of the blind pupils 
in manufacturing mats and embinidering covers for 
stools, which he saw performed, and likewise with their 
sfxill in music. He was also greatly pleased and sur- 
prised with the rapid travel in ihe car$ under the tun- 
nel and back by means of the locomotive. After their 
eturn to the City he reviewed two companies of our 


tqat the other thousand are masses of a shining fluid -city volunteers, and in the evening partook of an en- 
not yet condensed by the fiat of the Almighty into In- tertaimnent in the Governor’s room, with the Common 


minous globes — the number of stars, of suns compre- 
hended in that portion of the firmament which is with- 
in the reach of our telescopes, would be twenty thou- 
sand millions, which is twenty millions of times the 
number of all the stars which are visible to the naked 
eye ! 

- .Still onr philosopher suggests, even these assembla- 
ges of systems may be but a single nebula to the whole 


Council and invited guests. We understand he will 
be conducted to the Navy Yard and Arsenal as soon 
as his convenience will permit. — N. Y. Sun . 


A Judge Presented with White Gloves .. — The pre- 
sent generation have witnessed many strange and im- 
portant events. Catholic emancipation, the reform 
visible firmament, or even ns a grain of sand to the | , ’ ^ le P ,0 fi res ® ^ tempeiance, may be referred 

whole earth, compared with the in visible universe be-;. 0 as 1 us,ratlo,,s of tbe gieaT changes brought about 
vonf j jin our own time; hut we must confess, albeit that ex- 

Speaking of what we call "the planetary nebulas, ' P er * e,lce ba d so well prepared us for strange occurren- 
which are round, compact bodies, like planetary disks, i CC3 ’ . we nev ^ r . ex P^ c J e d r ° hear of a I ipperary Assizes 
when viewed through telescopes, l lerschel mentions | ma ! 1 , en * aru °^. a , 0 ^ assize becoming 

one in the constellation of Andromeda, “that would ent, f e }° rereivp at the hands of the High 

more than fill the whole orbit of Uranus.” which is * ierr ^ a P air ° true white gloves, ns an emblem of 
more than three thousand six hundred millions 0 f P e «c e . as ;a tonen of congratulation that. the execution- 
miles in diameter. Such a body would, therefore, j or 8 10,1 m/ 101 . e 1 t0 £ X( ‘ rc1 ^ his terrible func- 

contain more than twenry-four quartillions of solid iV on8 ,’ T e shenfF ntjon whom this gratifying duty 
miles, which is sixty-eight thousand four-hundred ; ® vo ve *» * s • r *di. Puttie, and the judge who has had 
millions of times larger than ttie cubical contents of: 1 ”^ 000 * ortune to be honored by thrs singular proof 
the sun. Hundreds of these nebula* have never ! of J he Purest of order m l ipperary, is Baron Rich- 
been resolved info stars. Sone are thought to be j aros ’" r uper. 
luminous matter in the process of condensing. One ' * 

of these, in the Sword of Orion, is computed to be j Well Rewarded — The Philadelphia Ledger men- 


years, suns with a blup or green lustre revolving around f 2,200.000. 000, 000, 000. 000 times larger than our sun. lions an interesting incident which occured on Sam r- 
aiinsof a white or ruddy color, and both of them ill u- j All these bodies may be supposed to be advancing to day evening, on the Schuylkill river. A gentleman, 
ruinating with contrasted colored light the same assem- , the formation of new systems for replenishing the ‘supposed to be a foreigner, fell into the water; he 
binges of worlds. And if the various orders of intelli- i voids of space, and displaying the Creator’s glory, j was saved from drowning by the assistance rendered 
gences were unveiled to our view’, what a scene of in- j The motions of this universe are the sulje.t of a do him by Israel A. Pererson, of Smyrna. Thegen- 
teresf. grandeur, variety, diversify of intellect, and of] concluding hint. Nothing in nature is quiescent. — tleman was so moved with gratitude towards his de- 
wonder and astonishment, would he open to our view !j Every thing goes in irs sta*el orbit. And the rate of, Uiveirer that be immediately presented him with $5000 

these motions, in every known instance, is not less a s a token of the estimation in which he held his ser 


And still we- should be on the verge of creation 
The visible is as nothing compared to the invisible. 

The milky-way is found to consist of clusters of stars, 
and the. late Sir W. Herscbel, in passing his telescope 
nlong a space of this zone, fifteen degrees long and two 

broad, drsc ied at least, fifty thousand stars large! are found in some instaii'-es, to have motions far more jLegislature of Mississippi to make provision by taxa- 

titles nliich lie sus- 1 rapid than those of any or the planetary globes, though ! tion or. loan, to meet the two instalments due on" the 
I their iTi..jrnitmle is immensely superior. The startle of the Planters Bank stock, and the semi-annual 


than several thousand* of miles every hour, and iri| v ‘ces. 

some instances thousands of miles every minute. Thej — 

fixed stars, though to a common observer they appear | State Defalcation.— The Natchez Free Trader states 
nearly in the same positions with regard to each other jthat .in consequence ofthe neglect and refusal of the 


enough to be distinctly counted ; be; 
peeled twice as many more, which could be seen on- 
ly now anti then by faint glimpses for want ofsnfticicnt 
light; that is, fifty times more than the acute*; eye 
can discern in the' whole heavens during the clearest 
night; and the space which they occupy is only the! 
l-1375th part ofthe visjblc canopy of the sky. On an- 
other occasion, this astronomer perceived nearly six 
hundred stars in one field of view of his telescope, so 
that in the space of a quarter of an hour, one hundred 
and sixteen thousand stars passed in review before him. 
Now, weie we to suppose every part of this zone equal- 
ly filled with stars as the spares now alluded to. there 
would be found in the mjlky-way alone no less than 
twenty millions one hundred and ninety thousand stars, 
er twenty thousand times the number of those that 
are visible to the naked eye. In regard to the distance 
of some of these stars, it has been ascertained thatsoine 
«f the more remote are no less than five hundred times 
the distance of I tie nearest fixed stat — that is, nearly 
ten thousand billions of miles, a distance so great that j 
light, which flies at the rate of twelve millions of miles 
every minute, would require one thousand six hundred 
and forty years before it could traverse this mighty in- 
terval ! 

Such is the explanation of the “Apparently irregu- 
lar belt which appears only like an accidental tinge on 
the face of the firmament.” Miljions of magnificent 
«un9 where not a sparkle can be distinguished by hu- 
man eyes ! . , 

And now, the Doctor asks, what shall we say if this 
vast assemblage of starry Systems be tbnud to be no 
more than a single neubla, of which several thousands, 
perhaps even richer in stars, have already been dis- 
covered ? And that it bears no more proportion to the 
whole sideral heavens than u small dusty speck which 


sixty-one Cygni, whose apparent motion is five sec- j interest for the other* not vet due, payable in London, 
onds annually— and consequently altogether imper- the state of Mississippi is doomed to suffer protest be- 
cepfilde to a common observer-*-}’ et at the distance f or e the next session of the Legislature, on enstal- 
winch this star is known to be placed: this motion is men t and interest to an nvtrrvanx* amount nfSjcm 


equivalent to one hundred and twenty billions of miles 
every year, or three hundred and twenty thousand 
millions every day. Such, modestly remarks the 
Doctor, wren “ few rude ideas respecting the universe.” 
All these objects, however, do not constitute the uni- 
verse. The? are detached parts of it. and may be no- 
thing to the whole. Of this whole, man probably may 
never be able to forma conception. Trie highest 
created intellect may not. To God only does it seem 
likely to he known. 


ment and interest to an aggregate amount of $496,- 
"10. 


THE GATHERER 


Honor to the Deserving.— On Wednesday the com- i 
mittees of both Boards of the Common Council met 
to carry into effect a resolution previously adopted by 
their respective bodies, to extend the right hand of fel- 
lowship and the hospitalities of the city to Ahmet Ben 
A mao, Captain of the Muscat ship Suhanee, (now in 
ourhrwbor.) and the worthy and ^accomplished repre- 
sentative of his majesty, the Imaum of Muscat, the 
friend and commercial ally of the U. States. He was 
received by the committees at the City Hall, presented 
to his honor the Mayor, and after passing through the 
Hall, was conveyed with the committees in carriages, 
to the public institutions ofthe city. They visited in 
succession, the Asylum for the Blind, that for the Deafj 
and Diimb, the Lunatic Asylum, and the Penitentary 
oq Blackwell's Island, the Alms House department at 


The Great Arctic Problem Solved. — Messrs. Simp- 
son and Dean, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, after 
two previous attempts (in 1837 and 1838,) which were 
but partially successful, have at last succeeded in ef- 
fecting a complete solution of the problem relating ta 
a “North West Passage” to the, Pacific Ocean. They 
have ascertained that such a Passage exists, and that 
Boothia is an Island. 1 his great island is separated 
from the Main-land by a strait 3 to 10 miles wide, run- 
ning from S. E. to N. W. and connecting the Gulf of 
Boothia with the Northern Ocean. — Jour. Cam. • 

Weekly Consumption of Tea. 

Great Britain 38,000,000 lbs. 

United Stales 8,000,000 

Holland f 2,800.000 

Russia 6,500,000 

Germany 2,000.000 

France 230,000 


Total 


57,530,000 


The Fruits of Legislative Speculation.— rThe Chy- 
Hall, Market House, and Public Square of Natchez* 
are advertised fer sale under an execution. The city 
went into a land speculation some few years ago, and 
this is the result.* 
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■POPULAR TALES. 

95» From Chambers' Ediubwgb Journal 

A TALE OF BOULOGNE. 

4 * Do you know the difficulty of the task you propose 
to undertake, Otway?*’ said one of a party of young 
Englishmen, who were lounging and charting together 
in a corner of the most fashionable public room of 
Boulogne. 

“ I do not see* any particular difficulty in the mat- 
ter,” replied the individual addressed. i‘ The women 
ere women, I suppose, and have all -the peculiarities of 
- their sex, it is probable insufficient strength and prom- 
inence ; wherefore, I am free to confess , as they say 
in a certain house over the water, that my experience 
does not lead me to anticipate any gigantic obstacles 
in the way of making the acquaintance of these ladies, 
who seem tp have excited so much curiosity among 
you gopd people, resident at this time, for various satis- 
factory reasons best known to each, at the town of 
Boulogne.” 

Having many of them very special reasons for a 
temporary trip across the Channel, the young men 
laughed heartily at the inuendo conveyed in Otway’s 
words, and the first speaker resumed the conversation. 

“ You depend on that smooth faoe and those hand- 
come limbs of yours, Otway ; but you area new comer ; 
otherwise you would know that these goodly gifts of 
yours will be utterly thrown away in this attempt, see- 
ing that the .two fair dames of the Chateau never admit 
visitors to speak to them, and prevent such a thing 
happening accidentally, by never crossing the thresh- 
old of their rickety tenement. All your precious en- 
dowments, therefore. Master Otway, would be lost here 
— vatu and profitless entirely. Give up the thoughts 
of this wild-goose adventure in time, my boy, and do; 
not make people laugh at you for your pregumption, 
in attempting what others have failed in.” , 

u You but raise my curiosity more andunore,” said 
Otway ; “ and I will and shall see these mysterious de- 
. rnoiselles.” “ You will try , you mean, to see them,” 
returned the other. 44 1 will both try and succeed,*’ 
was Otway’s rejoinder. 44 For a wager of a dinner and 
wine to all here, you find yourself just where you are 
with those ladies, two months after this date! Will 
you risk as much upon it, Otway?” 44 Why though an 
Englishman, you know that f am oo bet-maker ; yet I 
will take you at your offer before these witnesses.”— 
“Nay, we shall have more witnesses,” cried the other 
gaily ; 11 all at present in the room must share socially 
in tne good wine and viands, which your purse, I hbpe 
and behove, is doomed to pay for.”' As he spoke thus 
the bet-proposer turned round to those who, though in 
the apartment, had not been near enofigb to hear what 
bad passed, and exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Know all 
here present— “ Stop, stop,” cried Otway, “ rc 
n>ember, if I seek the acquaintance of these ladies, I 
shall do it respectfully; and although I have been fool- 
ish enough to bet opon the subject, I would not have 
the feelings of people of honor and repute, as they may 
be, hurt by such public—” “Pshaw !** said the othet. 
interrupting in his turn ; “ these ladies never speak to 
mortal creature, and cannot be annoyed by any thing of 
this kind. Besides the proceeds of all bets that in- 
volve things edible and potable, must be shared in com- 
mon, according to the laws of our society.” “ Go on, 
then, in folly's name,” cried Otway, who saw that he 
might fall under the stigma of stinginess by further op- 
position. Accordingly, in ar few moments the whole 
# club of the loungers at Boulogne were made aware Of 
the bet, and all connected with it. 

Stephen Otway, a young man of independent fottunfe, 
had just completed a rambling tour on the continent, 
whea the scene took place which has been described. 
On considering what had passed, he had too good a 
heart as weH as head, to be quite pleased with the pub- 
licity which had been given to the matter, particularly 
as persons were implicated in it of whom he knew noth 
ing. But his curiosity had been greatly raised by the 
- account given to him of these persons. Two English 
ladies, he was told, had recently taken up their abode 
in an old unoccupied chateau, distant little more than 
a league and a half from Boulogne. At first they had 
walked out a little ; but when some of the loungers of 
Bculogne, having heard of their arrival, had presented 
themselves in the neighborhood of the chateau, the 
ladies gave up their strolls, and never showed them- 
selves without the walls of their dwelling. One of -the 


females was elderly, the other young- and exquisitely 
beautiful, and the attire and deportment of both evinc- 
ed that they were no inferior personages^ Such was 
the report, at least, of the intruders alluded to, who 
saw the parties once, but never enjoyed the &ame plea- 
sure again. All inquiries about them in the neighbor- 
hood, and many were made, prosed fruitless, except in 
so far as the peasants of the little hamlet close by, who 
carried victuals regularly to the chateau, declared, the 
old servant thereto have once called the young lady' 
“ Miss piake.” Upon this hint the Boulognites made 
a new trial, and various invitations, duly accredited by 
lady-signatures, werC carried to the English stranger, 
“ Miss Blake,’’ by whom they were all declined verbal- 
ly, through the mouth of the old servant. Th6 dis- 
comfited messengers, after some vain attempt to ex- 
tract a word flora the servant, were fain to return 
whence they came. These circumstances caused the 
ladies of the chateau to be the subject of much talk, 
and the object ol much curiosity, part ef which was no 
doubt owing to the idle situation and habits of those 
who entertained the feeling. What could cause a young 
and beautiful girl thus to immure herself could not he 
comprehended, and guessing but made curiosity keen- 
er. Such was fhestau* of mystery in which the mat- 
ter temained, when Otway came to Boulogne. His 
romantic and adventurous spirit was at once captivated 
by the story, and this led to the engagement already 
described. 

Though not quite pleased with that engagement, as' 
has been said, Otway bad still curiosity enough te re- 
solve upon prosecuting the adventure, though he altm 
made a determination to desist at once, if he eaW aby 
danger of hurting the feelings of the parties chiefly con- 
cerned. His first step was to take his drawing portfo- 
lio, and visit the chntsau. It was an ancient solitary 
mansion, dark and gloomy in appearance, and rendered 
more so at this rime, because the autumn had just 
passed, and the leaves were already beginning to. fall 
from the tree* around. Stephen Otway gazed long 
from a little distance upon the old house and its pre- 
cincts, about which there #as not the slightest sign of 
I life or motion. He went a#ay home that day, calling 
| himself a “ fool,” and doubting even whether it would 
not be better to stand the laugh at once, and pay the 
bet. But the second day saw him/agkin near the cha- 
teau, and on this occasion lie felt as if rewarded lor his 
trouble. The sounds of a harp, played by a skillful 
and delicate hand struck upon his ear, and charmed 
it so much, that he remained on the spot long after the 
melody had ceased. It would be tedious to detail the 
.progress of his adventure day by day? Suffice it to say 
s that he Ventured in time to leave his secret stand and 
take up a new position, within sight from the chateau. 
The harp was silent at his approach, but he busied 
himself so intently to appearance with liis drawing, or 
in reading, th^t at length his presence did not impede 
the music. Nay, as day after day went on, his pres- 
ence seemed to excite less and less alarm, and he saw 
a female figure flit sometimes backwards and forwards, 
across the light blinds of the windows. A little ruse 
enabled hinvto know whether or not he was the object 
meanwhile, of any attention to the inmates of the cha- 
teau. He absented himself one day fro rh his usual 
place, and took up another station behind a tree. To 
his inexpressible delight, a female figure came several 
times to the window, and peeped timidly towards the 
spot where he should have been. 

Restless time was running on all the while, and a 
heavy fall of snow broke up Otway’s visitations, telling 
him, besides, that many weeks of his time had now 
passed. But, in truth, he had almost forgotten the 
bet, having removed from Boulogne to a retired coun- 
try lodging for some tinte back, and having his imagi- 
nation entirely occupied with the fair unknown of the 
chateau, whom he of course clothed with all mannet 
of virtues, mental and peisbnal. As soon as the snow 
had partially melted, he flew to ttfe old spot. Near to 
this place, he saw a number of peasants engaged in 
clearing the snow from a pathway, leading between 
the chateau and a wood at some little distance. What 
could be the purpose of this ? An idea strttek him.— 
Ft might be to permit the ladies to walk ; but, then, if 
they did walk they mu9t either break their old rales, 
or Walk by night. Otway now remembered having 
beard it said at Boulogne among other bints, that tHe 
ladies did walk sometimes by night. r He resotted to 
watch by the side of the path. 


Night came, and Stephen still kept his place. But 
he was rewarded. From the point where he stood, he 
could see by the dim moonlight the fiont of the cha- 
teau, and two figures at length issued from the gate. 
They'came towards the partial open spot near which 
Otway stood, and which he had chosen as the place 
where they would probably make a halt. He had not 
deceived himself. The ladies did stand still when they 
came thither, and one of them, after gaging for a time 
on the sky uttered these words : “ ft is only since the 
snows have fallen, dear aunt, that this country reminds 
me of our own England— dear England ! Would that 
I saw it again P* “ And what should prevent you*, 
Caroline, from going theie to-morrow ? Is this a life 
for one young, rich and beautiful as you, formed to a- 
dorn the world, instead of pining in a solitude ?*'— 
“You promised, dear aunt, not to speak thus again,” 
replied the younger lady : “ but my own foolish excla- 
mation led yon to it. 'Why should I wish for Eng- 
land again ? Father, mother, brother, and sisters, all 
gone — all in the tomb? And my own irremediable 
mishap, but for which I might have tasted happiness 
like others, but for which I might have . . But 
why think or speak of it ? No one could lo*e me ; no, 
I must- banish such ideas. Let me live, alone with my, 
griefs, and with the memory of those I have lost.” “I 
meant not to vex you, dearest Caroline,” said the aunt 
kindly ; 44 but come, the snow 19 too chiM for the feet, 
ft has banished the young artist fox some days from our 
park.” “ The snow chases away the birds,” replied 
the niece, and Otwaji Was sure she sighed as she spoke' 
the woVds. 

The ladies turned and walked away. But they had 
only gone a few yards, when the younger lady scream- 
ed loudly, and, as if instinctively, cried for 44 help,” 
Stephen sprang from his hiding-place, and rushed to 
the spQf. The aunt had gone a single step off the 
path, while a cloud was on the moon, and had plunged! 
through the snow and thin ice into a deep trench filled 
with water by the way -side. Otway attempted to pull 
her out, but finding some difficulty, he at once stepped 
in himself, and raised her in his arms, and placed her 
on the path. As soon as he was also out, he took up. 
the almost lifeless lady again, and saying to the niece, 
who hurriedly poured forth thanks, that “ her friend- 
must be immediately taken Home,” they set out hasti- 
ly for the chateau. The old lady was instantly put to 
bed, abd with th6 active exertions of the niece and the 
old servant, was restored to life and warmth. Otways 
meanwhile, was left in a handsomely furnished apart- 
ment, where, after her aunt’s recovery, Miss Blake, for 
such was indeed the lady’s name, rejoined him. * 4 Oh 
Sir,” cried she. while gratitude beamed on her lovely 


countenance, now for the first time rightly seen by Ot- 
way. “you have been our good angel. I owe to you a 
life as dear to me as mv own. But vnod hi 


life as dear to me as my own. But good heavens !”she 
Continued, as she saw Stephen trembling in spite of 
himself with cold and wet, 4 * J have been so ungrateful 
as to forget your condition.” Otway would have said 
something, but the young lady did not wait to hear if, 
and in a few minutes the old servant came to conduct 
him to a bedroom, which her mistress insisted upon his , 
immediately retiring to. Our hero, who felt himself 
really almost unable to stand, obeyed the order, and fol- 
io wed the servant. 

A night's rest and good fire, did not remove the cf- . 
fects of the adventure from Otway. He felt himself 
totally unable to rise. Bpt what of that ? The “ sweet* 
est voice in all the world,” as he thought it, came to 
the door of his chamber, and made inquiries for him. 
mingled with many regrets that he could not be better 
accommodated. For two whole days Otway kept his 
room, and on the third evening he was enabled to yise, 
and was led by the attentive old servant to a patlor., 
where he was warmlv welcomed by Miss Blake and 
her aunt. Her6 Stephen stammeringly aud blushing* 
Iv attempted to say something about his love of moon- 
light scenery,” and also of 44 drawing,” for the ladies 
had recognised him as the artist who daily visited the 
chateau. , He moreover explained to them the cir- 
cumstance of his having been on a tour, and having 
staid for a tifiie at Boulogne on. his way to England.—' 
Some iiow or'otber. Miss Blake blushed also during; 
this explanation. But mere easy conversation follow- 
ed, and Mis* Blake played and sang to her visitor’s great 
delight. He soon found, also, thgt she possessed & 
highly cultivated mind, in addition to grace Vipeipo* 
and beauty of countenance. . 1 , " ' 
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' For some days this intercourse continued, Otfray 
continued weakness forming the plea for his remaining 
at the chateau. Every ti rpe that he saw the young 
lady to whom he had been thus strangely introduced 
he admired her more and more, and his wonder grew 
stronger as to tjie 44 misfortune,” or mystery that hung 
around her — for there was mystery at the chateau. Ot 
way never saw tho ladies during the day. They took 
their meals alone, and it was only in the evening that 
they met him in the little parlor. Even there, some 
thing odd was to be observed ; for only a single lamp 
was kept burning in it, rendering the apartment dusky 
nnd dim. The aunt, during her niece’s absence, gavi 
an explanation of these things by stating, that sinceahe 
death l of her parents Caroline had 6een unable to hear 
the light, through some nervous affection, or peculiar 
i?y of constitution. Stephen Otway was but half sat 
ashed with this; yet when he looked on Miss Blake, he 
could hot believe that aught of impropriety could at- 
tach to one like her. So modest seemed she; that 
i when she met his eye, her own was ever cast upon the 
ground. Still Otway could not help flattering himself] 
w ith the hope that she liked him, as he felt that helov 
ed her. Such were his feelings and meditations alter 
he had spent a week at the chateau, and the time had 
come when he ought to take his leave. One evening 
at this period, when the aunt was for a short time ab 
sent, he ventured to express his surprise that one so 
fitted to adorn society should fly it. Miss Bloke be 
came evidently somewhat agitated, but only' replied 
that the death of her parents had affected her much.— 
Otway thought such a hiart must be a treasure, when 
enclosed in such a form, gnd in a few moments he had 
told her that he loved her, and entreated her to permit 
him to visit the chateatf, in future, and to hope that she 
would be his. Miss Blake showed great agi;ation, A 
verting her face, and trembling from head to foot, she] 
faltered forth in broken accents, 44 Leave me, Mr. Ot- 
way,— leave me, for your peace and my own ! I am 
an unhappy creature — a miserable, unhappy creature 
Fly from me!” 

The aunt’s footstep was heard at this moment, 
soon after her entrance, Caroline retired. She did not 
appear again that eveping, and oo the morrow Otway 
left the chateau, as he had previously announced his 
intention of doing. He did not go, -however, until he 
had sent a note requesting leave to inquire for the ladies 
at a future time, which permission he received in reply 
from the aunt. Stephen left the chateau with ftiis 
thoughts brooding over ooe point — the mystery that 
seemed to surround Miss Blake. For sever.ifdays did 
lie ruminate on this' in his solitary lodging, until the 
time came when he had to appear at Boulogne to set- 
tle the matter of the bet. But though he had gained 
his point on becoming acquainted with these ladies, one 
of them had become far too dear to him to make thejn 
the subject of further foolery", and he had long resolv- 
ed to pay the bet, and mislead his Boulogne friends as 
to the issue. He was pretty sure that none of them 
, would know what had passed at the chateau. So it 
Indeed proved. Stephen gave the appointed dinner; 
and as some other nine-days’ wonder had taken up the 
attention of the loungers, the ladies of the chateau, 
to Stephen’s great satisfaction, were forgot after the 
first bumper to the euteitainer, in honor of the occa- 
sion. 

Before Otway left Boulogne again for the coun- 
try, letters were brought to him from England. One 
*ras from an especial intimate, who, after giving Him 
news of British matters, went on thus:— u I only 
learnt two days since of your having come to Bou- 
logne, from our friend Woodley. He tells me of a 
bet— you did’nt use to bet, Otway— which you have 
taken up, about twuladies, who live in a retired man- 
net near Boulogne, I think too vre\\ of you my dear 
Stephen, to believe you capable of .annoying or insult- 
ing any lady or ladies, but tf f am right in my suppo- 
sition respec ting those persons, I think you would feel 
especial regret at giving them a moment’s pain. Ca- 
roline Blake, I think, is one of those ladies, and she is 
one of the best girl’s that ever breathed, as well as one 
of the most lovely and most sensitive. Her sensitive- 
ness, indeed, approaches almost to disease. Her pa- 
tents, and in truth her whole family, died soma time 
back, through a pestilential fever, and this girl almost 
killed herself by watching over their successive death - 
hade. She wa» left the sole inheritor of au ancient 
*Ume anti* handsome fortune, but, unhappily, in W| 


attendance on the last of her family who died she also six inches in width. Above this robe she wore a pel- 
caught the seeds of the infection. She recover^ her isse of dove-coloured cachemere, lined and overlaid 
health, however, and all her loveliness, but alas— —’’.with the most costly sables/ and' worth several hun-' 
Otway read a fpw words farthei, and the letter dropped dred pounds; the sleeves were, large and loose, and 
from bis grasp. He fell back in his chair, and struck j foil back, to reveal the magnificent bracelets which en- 


his brow with his hand. 44 Dreadful!” he exclaimed 
to himself, 44 Dreadful — irreparable loss ! Poor Caro- 
line ! This then is thy unfortunate secret! And am 
l so poor a thing as to shudder -at and forsake thee for 
what thy very virtues have occasioned? Ifet is a 
horrid thing !*> We 9h»l! give no more of the young 
gentleman’s exclamations, but content ourselves with 
saying they continued long, so long, that an old crusty 
felloW, who slept that night below Otway’s room in 
the inn at Boulogne, declared that he could get do 
rest till morning, for a stamping madman above. 

The issue is what we have to do with. On the even- 
ing after receiving this letter, Stephen Otway present- 
ed himself at the gate of the chateau. He was ad 
mitted, and was received ty Miss Blake, with a blush, 
which soon passed away, and left her countenance calm 
and pale. The minds of both the young people seem- 
ed to be internally occupied on this evening, and the 
aunt had the discourse chiefly to herself; but she left 
the room for a .moment, and Otway seised the occa- 
sion to resume the subject of his love. 44 The night is 
beautiful,” seplied Miss Blake; will you walk with me 
a short way? I was prepared for your Recurrence to 
this subject, and would speaknvith you. But not here, 
let me have the free air.” She spoke tkis with a sort 
of assumed calmness. 44 Noble girl/’ thought Ot^ay, 
she could , but will not deceive me.” The paiR were 
soon ready for the walk. Stephen Would have spoken 
a4 soon as they left the gate, but Caroline checked 
him. 44 Not yet— not yet,” she said; 44 it may be the 
last time I shall see you ! Do not shorten our meet- 1 
ing !” She leant on his arm at the same time, as if she ] 
were afrgid of their separation being accelerated. They 
reached the spot, however, where theauofs misfortune 
happened, and Miss Blake stopped short, She strug- 
gled in vain for a few moments to speak, but at last 
om pel led herself, by a strong exertion, intQ calmness, 

•' Otway !” said she, 44 you say you love mb ; but you 
will soon fly from me. I am an unhappy creature, and 
cannot tpame you. See here, Otway ! mark this ir- 
reparable blemish.’? As she spoke, she lifted his hand 
to hei lace, and placed his' finger on onip of her eyes, 
It is coid, lifeless glass ! Now, i know you cannot 
but fecWismay and horror at me,” continued she, avert 
ing her head ; “fly frdm line, fly, and seek a more hap- 
py mate !” 44 Caroline,” replied Otway, 44 1 knew it, and 
I knew its cause! I love you still— niore fondly than 
ever, since i have seen this new test of your nobleness 
of mind !” 

These unexpected words so overcame the young la 
dy, that she would hare fallen to the earth, had not her 
lover's arm sustained her. His endearing words soon 
recalled her to consciousness. And now our story is 
ended, but we cannot help saying that Otway had’nev- 
er reason to repent of the marriage which followed soon 
after the events related. We have met his lady often 
in society, and should never have marked the blemish 
in her visage, had she not pointed itout herself on one 
occasion. Glass eyes are not hereditary. Her chil- 
dren have the most beautiful peepers in the world. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS* 

; JEWISH FEMALES. 

BT MISS PARDOE. 


Never, during my residence in the East, bait 1 look- 
ed on any costume which equalled in richness, and. 
their head dresses excepted, in elegance, the dress of] 
these Jewish females. It was a scene of the Arabian 
Nights inaction; and for a few moments I was lost in 
admiration. The mistress Of the house stood immedi- 
ately in front oPthe sofa on which we were seated : she 
was a tall stately woman, wbcMooked not as though she 
belonged to a bowed and rejected race ; she had the 
eagle eye, the prominent nosei and the high pale fore- 
head of her nation, with a glance as tier/ as it was 
keen. 

Such as I have described Her, she was attired in a 
full dress of white silk, confined a little befow the waist 
by a broad girdle of wrought rdld, cfaptiS with gems; 
both the giriWt tad the trap* fettqg Mfcttn ftye and 


circled her aims, and the jewelled rings that flashed 
upon her fingers. Her turban, of the usual enormous 
size worn by all Jewish womeq, was formed of the pain- 
ted muslin nankerchief of the country, but so covered 
with gems that its pattern wasundistinguishable ; while 
from beneath it, a deep fringe of pearls, dropped with 
emeralds of immense size and value, fell over her brow, 
down each side of her face, and ultimately upon her 
shoulders. 

Behind her were grouped her three daughters-in- 
law, in dresses nearly similar, save that, not being wi- 
dows, they did not wear the heavy pelisse ;.and that 
the gold and pearl-embroidered, sleeves and bosoms of 
their silkeh robes were consequently visible. The 
prettiest woman of the party was her own and only 
daughter, who had been summoned from the house of 
her husband on the previous day, to welcome the re- 
turn of her youngest brother from Europe, where lie 
had passed five years. * She was nearly fourteen, with' 
an expression half pensive and half playful ; a some- 
thing which seemed to indicate that her nature was 
too sad for smiles, and yet too gay for tears ; as though 
the young bright spirit had been chilled and withered 
ere it had felt its freshness, and thkt it still struggled 
to free itself from the thrall. 

Her dVess was gorgeous ; the costly garniture of gold 
and jewels, which aluibst made her bodice appear to 
be one mass of light, was continued to the knee of her 
tunic, where it parted to form a deep hem, that en- 
tirely surrounded the skirt of the gaimeot. The jewel- 
led fringe of her turban was supported on either tem- 
ple by a targe spray of brilliants, and fell upon a bor- 
der of black floss silk, that rested on her fair young 
brow. Her armswere as white as snow, and seemed 
almost as dazzling as the gems which bound them,; 
wtfile her slender waist was compressed by a golden^ 
girdle similar in fashion, but richer in design, than that' 
of her mother. 

in their girlhood, the Jewish females take great 
pride in the adornment of their hair, but from the mo- 
ment of their marriage it is Scrupulously hidden ; to 
scrupulously, indeed, tha^ they wear a second handker- 
chief attached to the turban behind, which falls to the 
giound, in order to conceal, the rootsof the hair that 
the turban may fail to cover. 

A sweet little girl of about nine years of age, the 
affianced wife of one of the brothers was introduced, 
in order to show me the difference of head-dress ; and 
assuredly her coiffure was a most elaborate affair. She 
must have worn, at least, fifty braids, each secured at 
the end by a knot of pearls and ribbon ; while her lit- 
tle chhbby hands were literally covered with jewelled 
rings ; and her feet, like those of the elder females, 
simply thrust into richly embroidered slippers. 

The courtesy and hospitality ol the whole, family 
were extreme. They appeared delighted gt the unusual 
circumstance of receiving Christiana, who appreciated 
their kiudly intentions ; and when . I promised in com- 
pliance with their earnest request, that I would repeat 
my visit, I had no intention to fail in .the pledge. 


Ingenious Mode of Self-Torture.— The following in- 
genious mode of self torture, practised by the native 
devotees in Calcutta and vicinity, is described by Rer.* 
Mr. Duff, a Missionary of the Church of Scbtland.-*- 
It consists in this : A number of devotees enter into a 
vow, that they will Jie down on their backs on the 
earth, exposed to the blazing sun by day, and the chil- 
ling dews by night. They will have in one hand a lit- # 
tie earth, and in the other a few seeds — with the one 
hand they place the earth under the lower lip, and 
with the other plant the seeds io it : and the viw is, 
that they will lie there, without moving, or speaking, 
or receiving any nourishment whatever, until the seeds 
sprodt and germinate, a^d then they will return to 
their homes \— Boston Jour. 


The salary of the Queen of England is <£900,000. 
That of the Kiig of the French, 400.000. The do- 
nations of his concort, out of her private purse, to 
public charities last year, are estimated at <£43,O0D« 
She visits the abodes of poverty frequently, end the 
sick iothf hoepHtlmentbly. 
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AIE&ICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1840. 

grand lodge of the state of NEW 

YORK. 

The Annual Communication of the Rt. W. Gram* 
Lod»e of the ancient and honorable Fraternity of lrec 
and accepted Masons of the Slate of New York, wil 
commence on Wednesday, the third day of June, a 
7 o'clock P. M„ at the Grand Lodge room, Hownr ’ 
House, in the city of New York. Delegates from the 
country are requested to deposite their credentials wit! 
the Grand Secretary, at the G. L. loom, immediately 
on their arrival in the city. 

JAMES HERRING, Grand. Secretary. 

s May 23-21 

NOTICE.— The Brethren of Mount Vernon Lodge 
are requested to attend an extra meeting, on Tuesday 
evening next, at 7 o’clock, on business of importance 
A punctual attendance of every member of the Lodge 
is requested. By order. 

May 22, £840. JOHN HURDIS, Sec'y, 


North Eastf.rs Boundary. -The most important 
news brought by the British Queen is a statement, gen 
erally believed that our difficulty with England on tin 
subject is adjusted, or likely to be so, by adopting the 
basis proposed by the King of the Netherlands— “split 
ling the difference” of the claims to territory between 
Maine and N. Brunswick, and in consideration o! 
which the British government is to pay Maine .£200,- 
000. Whether such an arrangement, if concluded on 
between the two Governments, will satisfy the Slate of 
Maine, remains to be seen. We suspect it will not. 


John White was convicted of forgery, at Philadel- 
hia. last week, and sentenced to twenty-one years* 
mprisonment in the penitentiary. 

Noah M. Thomas was convicted last week, in Mnnt- 
r omery county, of the murder of Hallett Greenmail, 
md sentenced to be executed on the 25th of June next. 

Lorenzo Dow, or Paolo, was sentenced on Monday 
last, by Chief Justice Tangy, at Baltimore, to be ex- 
ecuted, for the mqr. er of Capt. Langdou. 

pi res. Yesterday morning a number of ont-build- 

ngs were burnt in Howard street, in this city— the fire 
supposed to he accidental. 

Fire in Ginldniavd. — The tavern, store, barns and 
shrds, of* the late George Battcrman, occupied by 
Messrs. Sloan and Vender, in Gnilderland, in this 
county, were burnt last week, supposed to be the work 
>f an incendiary. The loss of poperty is estimated at 
r rom $10,000 to 812 000, on which there was but 

,$3,000 insured. * * . 

The flouring mill of N Tyson, near Baltimore, with 
us contents of flour and grain, was destroyed by fire on 

the 17th inst. • 

At Montreal, on the «»1* a fire broke out in a distille- 
ry, and consumed about .£10.000 worth of property, all 
uninsured. 

At Little Rock, Arkansas, on the 23th ult. six build- 
ng 4, coffee-houses, groceries, 6c c. were consumed. 

At Philadelphia, a few days ago, from $20,000 to 
$25,000 loss was sustained by the burning of several 
houses, &e. in Arch-st. 


Foreion News.— B y the steamer British Queen, 
arrived at N.'York, in thirteen days and eleven houis. 
London dates to “the 1st May are received. The mo 
uey innrket”conlinued to impiov. ; the cotton trade 
was gWly recovering ; the past winter in Greece had 
been very severe, so that 500,000 cattle had perished 
fn the snow in Routnelia alone, and the price of pro- 
visions had risen, to a distressing degree. The plague 
had appeared at Damascus. A h-avy fall of snow 
took place at Rome on the 25th ult, an occurence that 
had not been witnessed so late in the year for nearly 
three centuries. The Theatre Royal in Cork was de- 
stroyed' by fire on the 15th of April. The King of the 
French was to extend or complete his amnesty for po- 
litical offences on the occasion of his son, the Dike of 
Nemoms marriage, which was to take place on the 27th 
ult. The Chamber of Deputies bad voifcd l.5G0.Q00 
francs for the blockade of Bueno* Ayres, by a vote 
of 260 to 10. The Duke of Orleans was with the 
Freuch army at or near Algiers. A new defeat is 
said to have been sustained by the Russians in Cir- 
cassia. * A British consul in Egypt had highly offend- 
ed Mchcmot Ali.' by offering passports to Turks to re- 
turn home. The Egyptian forces for defence amount 
to 200,000 men. 


Wm. Johnston . — The noted Bill J< 1 r*ton. the * he- 
rn of the thousand islands,” has escaped from our jail. 
The Jailer has offered a reward of $50, and ihe Marshal 
of the di:;iricf$2U0 for 1. is apprehension. 

New York and Erie Rail Road. — The* work on th» 5 
import mt road has been recommenced with vi^or. 

Western Wheat.— Neat’ v 40.000 bushels of wheat 
arrived at Oswego in one cl . y !a*t week. In MiOngno. 
it is said there is a quarter more wheat on t lie ground 
•han there was last year* iuid that the prospect of a 
heavy crop was never better. 

About 12 miles of the Viczshurg and Clinton rail- 
poad were recently broken up by a storm— danvtge 
computed at $250,000. 

African Bishop. — Application was made to rhs lat® 
Methodist General Conference, l>v the Amnia! Con. 
Terence of Liberia, for tiie appointment of a Bi«uopfor 
Western Africa. 

Baptist Missionaries; — The -ship G^n. Garrison 
sailed from Boston last Saturday for Calcutta, carry 
ing out several Baptist Missionaries. 

Tie Mormons , it is reported, have deputed twelve 
of their number to go to the Holy Land as missiona- 
ries to preach to the Jews. lVrh.aps it. would be as 
well for nnr (nltphhncd citizens to s?nd the Jews 
home to Palestine first, and then tiy to Mormonize 
them. 

Furs — To the amount of C-100,003 are said to ha? 0 
been collected during the last winter at Logansport, In- 
diana, by the American Fur Company. 

Ard dents. — Hon. J. Q. Adims fell at the capital, in 
consequence of being fr." ped K- tlir floor matting, a 


Thkilwnu Incident. — A short time since, the col. | 
lector on (lie Morris cam!, at Newark, N. J. discover- 
ed a chil 1 between three au:i Tour years oil, floating in' I _ ... . . 

l!, P basin of th‘ caul, to ail aj)|.-aranco dea l. d ays ago, and broke l:':s collar hone. The hdy,of f 

sprang into tins w.uar ail 1 can gi it liis 1> >;/, w.i > proved jciiiei Justice Taney lately fell and fractured one of her 


to be bis O.vtt son. Means for resuscitation, were used 
for some time before the child gave signs of life, but 
he was eventually recovered. 

\notiier.— T iie only child of Mr. Backus, editor! 


limbs. 

African Slavery . — Several vessels hr-ve leccntly been 
captured on t lie African coast * ngaged in the slave 
trade; and last wee's, at Haiti. m • e, in the U. S. Cir- 

s* ;i;;t Court was af- 
rs, as having been 


of the Citniohirie Riin ( “» interesting, intelligent, 
ot tn« uhmjm \ . , . x cult Court, the sentence ol the 

| )0 v 4 ur 5 vears old,) was taken Irom tht Eric canal . , 

" h J , , , . , firmed, condemning two seboo 

on Saturday last, after he had sunk the third time.— , 

His rescue from death must be peculiarly grateful to , 

his parents, who are deal mutes. 


j built tor that hade. 


Appointments- — J ohn M. Miles, late IT. S. Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, has been appointed Postmaster 
General., 

Mr. C. C. OnmbrHeng, of New York, i§ appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia. 

A Lewis county paper of May 14. says, “the bill 
for the extension Df ihe Black River Canal has passed 
the Assembly, and will, probably pass the Senate this 
session, if an early adjournment does not prevent it.” 
We should like to knowhow large a portion of theyear 
should he spent in making laws for u community, and 
whether an adjournment after the middlt of May. 


a » i e k J a z v •* *• c 


Nev' Counterfeits on the I nit# i 
denomination of $10, have made ■ 
York and ;>» Pbibade’ph a. The - 
is c alc.ubr 1 to deceive those n « 
n#»’f*s. '1 lie impression is not s 

nine notes, partirulnily of the h.* > 
c oat of arms; the latter, at the f* 
lv indisiiuct, and the porlrai^s p ■< 
januaty 1. 1S23, letter A. f *:-* v il> 
turcs of S. Mason. *ov! G. W 1 
and President smaller, anti not sc 
ine, but still pretty good itnifaM 
house at the top very like the gc;, 


Crime and Punishments.— In the U. S. circuit J should be called an early one, when the session com 
court at Charleston, John C. Lamh, aged 17, a clerk Jmence9 with Che year 


in the post office at Georgetown, S. C. has been senten- 
ced to 10 years imprisonment, for stealing $260 from a 
letter, and Jame9 Sanderfyn (who received the most 
of the money) wus sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment 
for aiding him. 

One Hoffman, was lately executed in Sandwich, U. 
C. for the murder of his child, begotten of his own 
daughter. The guilty, wretched mother and daughter 
had her sentence of death comrautedto banishment to 
* penal colony. 


Mr. Price, late U. S. att’y of the southern district of 
N. York, has returned from Europe, and given bail in 
the sum of $82,000, at the suit of the Government. — 
He still asserts that if his accounts are adjusted on the 
principles adopted in settling with others, he shall o\*e 
nothing to the IT. States. 


■ If -s Batik, of tb* 
t } qiearance at V 

, ..er;d appearance 
in ? i*ar with Bank 
.iv v as on the gen* 
arul Pennsylvania 

■ *>f the note, near* 
> .mi i at ions. Date 

* bearer. Signa- 
* man. for Cashier 
•e as in the genu* 
-s. The banking 
: >e. 


Tncendiahtism. — T he Lock-”*; b 
ward of Washington city vs st 
morning, but little damage ensue-* 
telligencer also S’atcs that there is b 
ing that the threeother recent fir—- 
the destiuctive conflagration of : 

Democratic Review offee*, the 1 
Mr. Ingle on Capitol Hill, and a h » 
still more recently — w-ere all 
persons, either for malice or -f , 

There were three fires in Rirhm^ -b Vn., wilBio 1 • 
twenty-four hours ending FaturM , • < on. ~ Two • 
thAn were the work of incendinrie-. • I’hev 


t.nt^e in the second 
«t fire on Sunday 
r rbe Natlbnal In* 
* .* room for doubt* 
i that city — to wit 
• Madfsonian and 
•ice belonging to 

: building burned 

v some diabolical 


Pmcer of Conscience. — Some person has returned to were (he worK ot mcenniar;e^ • rr.ey 

Mr. Hoyt, colloctor of the port of New York, $70, less than two fires, and frequehtly tin ee. per day** 01 
which had been over-paid him by that officer, city, of late. Few of them are acoid, :..al. 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTE R AND LITERARY nniUP^ M lQN . 

'• — A gentleman who left Awful Calamity at Natchkz.— T he New Or t s*r r + • 

■ivi'.l ill Cincinnati on the leans piper's 01 liie 9th cunt.tm a bii.-f account of the tenl-.* «?,!? jflF*'? ^oSSVUSfirfSlr. 
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• : ' './.—The sr earner Ohamplai-; 
miles s»*ith ol St. .Tnse; h hi:'. 
' M am Is ups. Several trunks hr 
4 w-vo lost overboard. The gale 
i on Sua.i iy ui^Iu from the X ; rr ! 

(' time t !i e ( ’k i.:i p!;iin went ashore.— 

>. Mi-nrv : -S ? . i th >va; boxing about (Imirrj ih 
lo<t near!) ;*.!! ol her deck lo.nl an ] pat mm 
ao in dvr*v. Sli 1 arrived this morning in 
i;;i^ ‘u. J ipiio a.nlTuew of the Cliani 

was ii b 1 uv on the Eastern shore of the Lnkf 
v. in uiinni fly* .e liner Gov. Mason wpn 
i * , ° m.rHi of ‘.lus!.e»;on river, a total wreck 
c A,. r/>. 


leans p ipe/GYlm Shb’elmtaiu alufi*?” accoumkTf £L£ 
devastation «t the city of ,N itchnz, attended with the I f„ur hundred in if 1 *1 a, *“ ut ,he .V"y- and counted 
loss ol unity lives, winch mfcmre I the preceding ■ dav, Ipleted since the hY ? Z ^ " W,ng * wh " :h had 'ieert corn- 
mconse:|iu nce of a ton, a In which visited that devoted i„f erection . l n ‘ of f ,mnar >’ <,r :, r e »<>» in progress 
city. Aliout two o’clock i*. M. a d irk clnnd ma le its ,.|,o, ,i,„ ‘ A 'n< r gst the ntimhcr are .several Chur- 
a|,po:ir.nice in the southwest, precede J !>y a loud and },| le ' 'whole 'ikr *' 0, f ! !mJ < j ,, " r i.. , ’ ,) " se ' T he cost of 
contin ted marine el liie winds as it came on swiftly.!*, L , m j'“* be . «[ ltler >o00,000. At this rate 
and with the speed of Hie wind u was met l*v another. 20 0 000- -tnd sriH ^n^"' d "' R ’ i ’'l* 6 " 80 " near81 '* 
wlncii was watted directly front the opposite point ^ ™h.oul m the T "7 *7 we mi * ht 

me compass. At the iiiome.it of the concussion large' ^ nous t o the tenants. — Mm. Argus. 

masses of seeming spray ware pteciptatcj to tlie earth, i The Governor of Tinner r,"„, t.i 7 r y 
; olio wed I*V a roaring o, w.n I ; houses were disiiointlcd of 31000 fur 'discoverin'' the Vi'nri il 7^* reWa :^ 

■•lift: B^k aw up the 

nit air * 8 uJc J w n o br.cx.s an I In pieces of inn- LK 

)!*i, even lar^ • ox cans were nphllel and thrown hun- 

tire I ol yard 4 fro 1 1 1 iheir original position. About six-! . ^ ^ h J 2 D , 

tv flat I v 1114 ii: p.irt were . dr.ven home tiio shore ^ ^ ie ’vev Dr. Wyckoft* Mr. Rufns 

' ;1 j stl,jk - 'Fhc lei ry boat plying between Natchez j;V. VH,et0 Miss Phcbe Ann, daughter of David E. 
ami the oppo ate shore was c ij)s;/»ed and sunk — every j ' ,ro ~ or y* 

one on board is -mppose ] to have perished. The; *^ vthe Rpv - Mr. Huntington, Mr. William Muir to 

sunnier Hind s uas capsized and sutu.— all on board V ‘ IS ^ M-iry Freeman. 

lost. The steamer Pr.t.rie had her cabin entirely tak- Bv rll ° Rpv - Mr. Leonard, Mr. John Coss, of Sche- 
o.'l— nearly all on nonrd lost. The two hoiels-in to Miss Margaret A. Thornton, of this city. 

,iie c,t . v i one parti.iily i»,id tiie o.lier entirely to the' J>y the Rev. Mr. Holmes. Mr. Harman W. Elmen- 

ground — almost ev.uy house near was mare or less in- ^ ^ ^ Miss Mary Arm Merrifiel 1. 

■ " " ‘ I At Cavcttvillp. Ononditau county, the Rev. Charles 

rones, ol* Ltifargcvihe, JeiTerson cu.. to Mus Calcina 
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rnits.)iwr:h Republican says ;—* u Th^ 

ns lilies r ! 1 4 I. a. -r* raised tlie \v;,t r in Laki 
• rl U) 'rmreeod.mt'sl height. We believ, 

: "t a n il u -'fro:n Wiiit. hall to 8t. Joins but i- 
*' J * v inunJilcd — some to the depth <r 

;h.ve feet. 

U liarves at MonfrMi, and the rail road. wharf a 
t". a^e mi i-r water. We passed over then 
1 * n n 1 ’ V" ba mill, rind large woo!i scows were 
up Ml t’u-m. Murli damage has been dour 
ruk-Iv fans!, end the “Ions? bridge” at St 


keen rnaferhiliy injured. 


f 10 ^ dtrs . — The Dunkirk Bescon states 
re * of our inland se;w has increased fa, 
•^ in a r.niu h srdiy to be credited. The 
l i es, ar this time, is estimated lo b 


’ » C-rtlllllrllTJiJ 

- ire of tliirfy-rive thousand three linn 
1 to- is; the amount of capital vesfr 


Cxn - ! . of 

that th<- * aiTMi 
the lasf ijmv v 1 1 
tonnage on fh:i 
equal to oar: 
dred an:! - It r ; r 
in steam I >a»s an { vessels is co upufel at two mdlio; 
three ho id»e.< to ><n m I dollars This estimate doe 
not include any Britisii vessels, nor the American v^s 
sels on Lake Out »rio. as the means of procuring sta 
tislics in reference to them were not at hand, 

Toma in in vf'.^.ouri — \ violent tornado, acrom 
panted w . - h h.t*:, oc eurreil in the western pan of Wash 
ingtou coumv, Mp.sonri, a few days ago. Every thing 
even the log eabn-s of the inhabitants, were torn ui* 
»nd scattered, a pr 7 to the hurricane: and one little 
boy, who was playu.g near hi* father's house, was take: 
Ujrand his brains dashed against a tree. 

Fires oil Long Lhnd . — The dwelling of Mr. Rob 

Seaman, at Jericho, w:n, with its contents, consu 
med on Monday night last. On the following llf n) iu 
f|; l ? al 11 buiMing, a mile or two from 

Hicksville, near the Long Island rail road, \yas burnt 
supposed to have been set on fire for the purpose of 
preventing its being converted into a.place for the sale 
•f ardent spuits.— A r . y. San 


I « h ? ,ld ten , ,rn * :,nd « a ble» were de-| 
Jgoy ed by fire on the second instant, in the village *n 
Cumberland county, P«. g 4>l l 


J ... 1. 1 v,.,o limit; W| TCVJ III- 

]ineii. It was impo -able to tell how many were kdle.l 
is the streets were (iiic'.j with kirge jiieces of timber, 
iciwlcruig them impassable*' and the work of extract 
mg the bodies from me fallen houses was not complete 
ed when the V icivsburg, wlm ti brought the intelii- 
,euce to New (Jiaeans left, boine fiiieen or twenty 
bodies had been fouud. It very difficult ’to find a 
lauding, as every house Under liie lull except five or 
HiX Was blown Uo.vn.aiid me r.ver was filled with lloat- 
ufg iraguieiits ol imiHes and dat tiu.its. The toruado, 
111 leaving Natchez. loJIowed the^ourse of the r«vei 
il»«)ut Bimles down me canal— Houses were levt l,e l 
w.th the ground. Tue (J.mri House at Concorai , w ,> 
•viioily deiitoliMied, and the par.*h judge Killed. I’he 
,ives on too opposite sale m tile nvei, <1 s well as thus.- 
»u Naiciiez ul.in i, were all torn up by the roois or tie 
pnved 01 their or 11,0 tes. Too damage vloae to Lie 
-nips was veiy severe. Soma*plan»auo/iswere d *j r.v 
•d oi all tiiei, le ices, . ni other* had mcir caains las- 
en away by the sion#. 

Jhe 1 or tt ado at JSakkez . — From an ex;ra, issued 
from tlie shatteied oiHce of the Fr^e'iVatlei, ami from 
the N. (>. FI ivu.ie of Sun lay weeA, we gather some 
luithtr parti* u r. ol .he results ol the appalling v.sita 
t n from the suffered t N.,t hez on me bth m- 
T loin oil <8 i n .te m ule by two of the be*t m 
lorn.ed I Citizens toe pec un ary loss is supposed to be 
■maul 'Jl,J(ju.0U0. t rum the rums 0! the Steanmoa. 
Uoicl, Jir. a I ‘xantlcr, the landlord, bis lady, and bar 
keeper, were dug i.u; alive, as also Timothy Flint, the 
nstwnan a,nl geographer, and his son from witcHMoch 
e v 7 F« a '. be 1 u-s Dr. 1 nha.ero and many others. jir». 
Alexander is considered dangerously injuieu; two u. 
m i chddi eu were >.i;ied in tier arms. As many as nme 
lead bodies liaye bte.i dug from the Steamboat Hotel 
.te number ot bnnals winch took place on the 8th 
1 .siant, was about lifiy, and many are still iu a danger 
•ms and dying condition. 0 

file gru.uesi li,« „f life w;i# anion? the flat bunts, 
ivl.n l, were swamped auj tTestro^ ed uemre the nuAir. 

■ "".lie me, 1 cnuKI esca|,e to the shore. Ttie steam 
boat ,&t. Lawrence went down It U said she was 1,1 
ted net m,t ol the water, and in.ttaotlv daslied to 

(be boit.m, ol I the r.ver with eveiy soul m, hoard. The 
enormous bndv nf wuti**- . 


P. Garlner. 

At New Haven, the lion. David Da ? ? c tt, to Mrs 
Alcirv Lines. AIS * 


, , OIE3. 

n!"hdioj C d?’ Ml,rS1,ret ' Wi<,0w of 1 <>«• late Cap,. 

Mr*. Kllen, wife of Daniel Lynch. ae(td 23 

SarW%. Sara,0 " a C ° Umy ’ Mr ' ^ ldeon H;t nrley, ■ 

ut i)‘ P ':' h ' ,m Westchester county, Major Georee 
William Prevost, late of the British a, mv iked 73 ^ 

M-Qi^en. late Join, 

At Cambridge. Wasl,in;:lon co.! Mr. Daniel Well, 
a ;ed H3. Mr. \V. with ids father and four brothers' 
one of Whom survives him) were engaged in the tevo- 
I mor arv struggle. 

At Troy, on the 17th inst. Mrs. M;irv A vtrir*. 

D tv Oris Kellogg, aged *>. ^ Wlfe ° f 

Also at Troy, a few days ago, the wife of 'John HI 
lYPiidiick, supposed to have been strangled by herhus 
>a,,d. a fi, of insanity. She was an estmuMe ,vo- 
•n ,n. formerly of tins cny. Her husband left Troy 
* Th S R ‘"m ,V 7 een "I'bn-h-n led at Burlington, Vi 
' . 1 1e *7- Mr. I’ note a Presbyterian minister, recent 
y elected President of Wash, on College? 7W 
s . e . was I, row,. Iron, Ins horse about two weeks aeo 
lear Leesburg m that stale, and killed g 

Philip Celan, foru.e.ly of Allnfnv, was drowned a 
short time since at Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


........... „ n „ e vei y soul m, board. The 

enormous body of water rolling ID , ne Mississippi, ami 
siyellmg to the very topmost limit of,, 8 ' anks, was lash- 
'd " ,t0 hid nis a ,d fiat boats were torn to me 

!T’ , tl:e ' r s V: ,, e eJ l»*:»i,Jis flew about in' the w.nj 

t r-T Lvery clu r h i,nd every |>,jWic 

shated the rum. .Steeples were dashed totlie eailh, 
and houses all over the town were unroofed, 

n, 7 ,in - s , have been held at New Orleans, 
ft. "Chez, and several neighboring places, for the nur- 
pose of taking measures lor the relief of the sufferers, 
•mil the neighboring planters were generously sending 

and f 6 ol I *lave» to ssist in clearisg the streets 

and digging the dead Irani the ruins. 


f ASONI ; APR’, NS.— 1 Taos- ... , 
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At GofTstowir, N. H. the largest factory in the plat e, 

I il •!t'n ! /um t - ,e Am °* kea g Company, was consumed. 
Loiis 940,000, insured in fieston for 935, 000* 
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PO ETR Y 


Prom the Southern Literary Mewenger. 

LOVE AND. CARE. 

Love sat in his bower one summer day — 

And Care, with his train, came to drive himapay; 

“I will not depart," said Love! 

And, seizin* his lute,— with silvery words, 

He ran his bright fingers along the chords, 

And play’d so sweet, so entrancing an air, 

That a grim smile lit upon the face of Care, 

“ Away— away”— said Love ! 

i» Nay, nay ! I have friends-!" grim Care replied; 
t* Behold, here is one— and his name is Pride 
U I care not for Pride," said Love! 

Then touching the strings of his light guitar, 

Pride soon forgot his lofty air ; , 

And seizing the hand of a rustic quean. 

Laugh’d, gamboll’d, and tripp’d it o’er the green 
»» Aha , aha /" said Love ! 

“ Away with your jeers!." cried Care, “if you 
please ; . 

“ Here’s another— lank, haggard and pale Disease l 
« £ care not for him," said Love ! 

Then touch’d a strain so plaintive and weak, ' 
That a flush pass’d over his pallid cheek ? 

And Disease leap’d up from his couch of pain, 
And smird, and re-echoeji the healing strain— 

“ Well done for Disease!" said Love ! 

“Pshaw! pshaw !" cried Care— “this squalid one 

“ How lik’st thou the gaunt look of Poverty?" 

t* £ care not for him," said Love ! 

Then struck such a sound from his viol’s string, 
That Poverty shouted aloud, “ I am king !— 
“The jewell’d wreaths round my temples shall 
twine,— 

“ For the sparkling gems of Golconda are mine. 

«* Aye % aye — very true!" said Love ! 

"Nay, boast not,” said Care~“ There is fretful Old 

Age ; 

“Beware of his crutches and tempt not his rage !’» 

“ £ care not for Age !’ r said Love ! 

Then swept the strings of his magic lyre. 

Till the glaz’d eve sparkled with youthful fire ; 
And Age dropp’d his crutches, and light as a fay, 
Laughed, caper’d and danc’d like a child at play. 
r “ Bravo; Sir Eld!" said Love! 

“ A truce," cried wrinkled Care, “with thy glee ! 
“ Now look on this last one — ’tis Jealousy! 

“Ah me ! ah me !’’ said Love ! 

“Her green eye burns with a (juenchless fire— 

« £ die ! 1 die !" Then dropping his lyre, 

Love flew far away from his cherished bower, 

And never return’d from that fatal hour. 

Alas for thee , blighted Love ! 

A FATHER’S WELCOME TO HIS WIDOW 
■ . ED DAUGHTER. 

Come to thy home, thy childhood’s home, 

My pilgrimi lone and broken-hearted . 

Here let thv footsteps cease to roam. 

Grief hath been on thee since we parted. 

, Bring in, bring in, thy light-haired boys, 

Bring in thy youngest (due-eyed blossom ; 
Hark ! ’tis thy mother’s gentle voice. 

Calling the tremblers to her bosom. 

Now rest thee, love, check now the tears 
Down thy pal® cheel * e» ch other chasiog ; 

For welll know that brighter days 

Thy busy thoughts are fast retracing. 

Gems sparkled once on thy fair brow, 

Thy surtny locks with care were braided. 
Thou wert a happy bride, but now 
Thy matron brovj is thinly shaded. 

Thou tkinkest on that manly form 

That stood that morn in loVe beside thee, 
The voice that vnwed through every storm 
Of future life to shield and guide thee. 


That voice is hushed. that form is cold, 

’Tis this prolongs thy hitter weeping, 

To think that one of beauteous mould. 

In the dark grave is silent sleeping. 

Yet cheer thee, love, look op thy boys. 

Blight not their bloom with early sorrow *, 

O let riieni hear their mother’s vdice, 

Greet themVith words of hope to-morrow . 

Tell them that lie who kindly hears 
The ravens from their rocky dwelling. 

Will guide and guard their orphan years, ^ 

And sooth thy heait, with anguish swelling. 

Then cheer thee in thy childhood’s home, 

My pilgrim, lone and broken-hearted ! 

Here let thy footsteps cease to roatn. 

Grief hath been ou thee since we parted. 

From the Little-Falls " Enterprize." 

TIIE RETURN OF SPRING. 

BY J. O. TERRY. 

The Winter past, the gentle Spring 
Begins to murmur and to sing : 

Ilow swift is Time’s unwearied wing 
Bearing us to our destiny ! 

Oh ,! when the earth is clad in green, 

How pleasant ’tis to view the scene ; 

But with what sadness?, while we lean 

Upon the mournful Cemetry ! 

I joy to see the Spring return ; 1 

But ’tis a mournful thing to learn. 

Its flowers must wreath about the urn 

Of friends we loved so recently. 

It brings the verdure to the plains — 

The gentle dews, the grateful rains ; 

And all but hapless man regains 

The blessings had as formerly. 

• 

But he most stand and see the year 
Renew its beauty, and Mipear 
Ever without some friend most dear, 

Some friend lie loved most tenderly ; 

And see the circle of his days 

Grow less and less, while SpriBg displays 
As if in cruelty, the blaze ' 

Of all its glorious imagery ; 

And see his friendships, one by one. 

Chiselled upon the marble stone ; 

Until he stands perchance alone, . 

The last of all his family ! 

But still to me the Spring is fraught 

With all the brightest gems of thought ; 

Atnon* it gayest flowers are brought 

" The hallowed scenes of Memory ; 

Of childhood, basking in its bliss, 

In all its glee and gracefulness; 

And sportive boyhood’s ruby face. 

Kissed by the winds endearingly. 

Thus while I view its setting stin. 

What rime my daily toil is done, 

I fondly sit and muse alone, 

In sweet unconscious revery. 

Orient, L; L May 1. ’ 

THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

First, William the Norman; then William his son. 
Henry. Stephen, and Henry, then Richard qnd John. 
Next Henry the Third ; Edwards, one, two and three; 
And again, after Richard, three Henries we see, 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if I rightly guess ; - 
Two Henries, sixth EdWard, Queen Mary, Queen 
Bess ; 

Then Jamie, the Scotsman, then Charles whom they 

Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next James the Second ascended the throne ; 

Then good William and Mary together came on ; 

Till Anne, Georges four* and fourth William all past, 
God sent us Victoria«p-niaj she leog he tap last . 


IF HOPE* BE DEAD. 

If hope be dead— why seek to live ? 

For what besides has life to give? , 

Love, Life and Youth, and Beauty too, 

If hope be dead— say ! what are you? 

Lstre without hope! It cannot be. 

There is a vessel on yon sea 
Declaimed and oailess as despair. 

And know— ’tis hopeless Love floats there. 

Life without hope! Oh, that is not? 

To live, but day by day to rot, 

With feelings cold, and and passions dead : 

To wander o’er the world and tread 
tJpon its b< a rths. and to ghze, 

Quite vacant o’er its flow’ry maze. 

Oh! think, if this be Life; then say. 

What lives when Hoper has fled away ? 

Youth without Hope ! An endless night. 

Trees which have felt the cold Spring’s blight. 
The lightning’s flash and the thunder s strife, 

Y*l pine away a weary life ; 

Which oldPr would have sunk and died 
Beneath the strokes their youth defied ; 

But cursed with length of days are left 
To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 

6 nd Beauty too— when Hope is gone, 
as lost the ray in which it shone; 

And, seen without this borrow’d light, 

Has lost the beam which made it bright. 

Now what avail the silken hair, 

The angel smile, and gentle air ; 

The beaming eye. and glsince refined, 

Faint semblance of that purer mind ; 

As gold dust sparkling in the sun. 

Points where the richer strata run? 

Alas ! they now just seem to be 
Bestow’d to mock at misery. 

They speak of days long, long gone by. 

Then point to cold Reality ; 

And, with a death-like smile, they say. 

*Oh ! what are we when Hope’s away J 
Thus Love, Life, Youth, and Beauty too. 

When seen without Hope’s bright’ning hue, 

AH sigh in Misery’s saddest tone, 

“ Why seek to live if Ho pe be gone 7 

epitaph. 

pr JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

She lived ! what further can be said 
Of all the generations dead ? 

$he died!— what more can be foretold 
Of all the living, young and old ? 

She lived,— as in her maker s eye, 

At every step prepared to die : 

She died,— as one exchanging breath 
For immottality in death : 

Her dust is here, her spirit there— 

Eternity ! O te ll me where! 

1 AUTHORISED agents. 
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NARRATION, &c. 

[Cmcluded from No. 34, April 25, page 265.] 

It now became necessary to ascertain, who were 
Members of this mysterious Association, that all due 
caution might he observed in order to escape danger. 
No difficulty, however, attended this inquiry, a9 most 
of the prominent men in the place, were said to be- 
long to the Lodge, and held their meetings on every 
Thursday night, previous to the full Moon in each’ 
Month. 

’ The next thing in course was, to watch, and care- 
fully scrutinize their conduct, and if possible, spy out 
those peculiarities, which had been so strongly im- 
pressed on my mind, in early life. But after the most 
careful observation, under a kind of half-way expccta- 

, lion of some discovery, of a mysterious something , all 
those persons appeared, in all respects, to be very much 
like other men. Suspicions and evil surmising.} be- 
gan to abate ; and as acquaintance increased, they were 
generally found to be men of good intelligence, of 
sound understanding, of amiable and kind dispositions, 
and so far as could be seen, excellent citizens: enjoy- 
ing the entire confidence and esteem of the whole vil- 
lage. This, at first, sCemed somewhat surprising, but 
such was manifestly the fact. 

In the mean time the Lodge convened, and a dozen, 
or more gentlemanly looking persons came to attend 
from some distance around in the neighboring Towns. 
As these fell in with their friends of the Order, they 
were received with a maiked kindness, and cordiality, 
which could not escape observation. Their greetings 
appeared more like those of natural Brothers, who had 
long been separated, than citizens of different Towns, 
or even the most kind hearted Neighbois. And so far 
from any manifestations of evil design on their part,, 
they not only seemed quite happy themselves, in their 
out of door intercourse, but evidently took pleasure in 
rendering others happy around them. The citizens of 
the village showed no alarm oh the occasion, and all 
things passed off sinoorhly. 

Thus far preconceived opinions, resulting from mis- 
information, and stories, groundless and fabulous, were 
obliged to yield to plain matters of fact, coming under 
personal observation. But»to wind up the climax, and 
rally settle the question, it was not long after ascer- 
tained,' that several of the members of that Lodge, 
were Vegular members of different churches, and nil of 
diem in good and regular standiog. 

But after having witnessed so much propriety and 
decorum, so far as all the good qualities of citizenship 
were concerned, still, something a little paradoxical 
appeared, in finding the Christian man, an intimate as- 
sociate. Having been impressed, that there was not 
only an niter incongruity between Masonry and Reli- 
gion, but that all considerations involving serious mat- 
ters, were wholly excluded, it was the more surpris- 
ing to find men sound in the faith of the Bible, and at 
the same time, in the secrets of Masonry, so engaged 
and punctual, as to ride off. ten or twelve miles to be 
in regular attendairce at a Lodge. This was of all 
others the most perplexing circumstance. Suffice it 
to say, not a doubt could longei remain in the mind, 
that I had been misled, and all the frightful stories 
board to boyhood, Were untrue or fabulous? and all 
rny fern groundless. * 


Soon, I became intimately acquainted with Esq. 
- -8, and entered into free conversation, concerning the 
nature and object of the Institution, and became tally 
satisfied, it not only involved sound morality, but ma- 
ny other excellencies of valuable consideration. Mean 
while I became a member of — — — College, and 
from time lo time, finding many Individuals, of sound 
understanding, high literary atttainments, unimpeach- 
able moral ami Religious character, both as Laymen 
and Ministers, I forthwith determined, if accepted, to 
have personal knowledge and judge for myself. In 
coming to this result, my train of thought was, in sub- 
stance, the following. No one, it is true, has urged, 
or ever asked me to come forward. That is somewhat 
singular, as they have reason to believe I am friendly; 
yet this may be one of their rules. The Institution. 
professes to be a useful one. Here are men, whose 
standing, character and Membership, are a safe pledge 
it is such, at least in their view. Men, whose consci- 
ences would never allow them, either to conceal faults 
or palliate crime, much less give that firm support, 
which would beguile the unsuspecting. I will become 
a Member, and if the Institution is valuable , if its prin- 
ciples accord with sound morality ; if useful knowledge 
is to be acquired, the cause of charity promoted, the 
circle of social intercourse enlarged, and the medium 
of receiving and doing good to mankind opened, it i- 
just what I want. But if, in my estimation it should 
prove otherwise, I can withdraw. The Masons can 
not compel mtf to associate, ot attend at their meet- 
ings. 

On these points my mind became settled. F was 
proposed for admittance, and indue time received.— 
After having passed thro’ the three first degrees, I gave 
the whole matter as close an investigation, as my means 
and ability would permit; both in relation to historical 
facts, and probabilities, as well as moral principles and 
benevolent object. ThusVar, all appeared well. In 
due time I was advanced to the higher degrees, and 
continued to exahiine each step, and compare each 
additional principle taught, with the standards of mor- 
al virtue, and judge of the appropriate influences the 
society was calculated to exert on Mankind. No dis- 
crepancies could be discovered between the former, 
nor any thing corrupting, or demoralizing as a neces- 
sary result of the latter. From that day to the present, 
(thirty-six years,) my views have, in those respects re- 
mained unchanged. 

Under the circumstances and influences of an early 
education, I was thrown exactly on the point to bring 
every thing to the severest test. Never was a mind 
more trammeled with prejudice, or cumbered with ex- 
travagant images of visionary evils. And let it be borne 
in mind, there is no human Institution, more naturally 
exposed to the prejudices of Mankind, than Masonry. 
The reasons are em*rely obvious. Masonry is called 
a secret society : ;yid the word, secret, adds a fearful 
import to the name. Men have ever been prone to en- 
vy, what they cm. Id not find out. When told there 
are no principles of faith, or practice, unpromulgated 
to the World, they disbelieve the assertion, and goon 
to for.ii for. themselves, tie most groundless opinions, 
and disseminate them under the most suspicious cir- 
cumstances. With the less informed, or more cred- 
ulous, any thing of this nature passes off for sound 
currency. Thus every successive generation comes 
up, under prejud ges, mere or less strong, simply be- 
cause most opinions of Masonry, are fouuded on con- 
jecture. The force of early education, the strength 


and durability of pre-eoncetted options, especially in 
matters, concerning which, it is said, there is some- 
thing a little' mysterious, preclude all research, and 
shut out the light of truth mm vast multitudes. All 
that is needful, in relation to Masonry, is an honest 
heart to ascertain, as a matter of fact, and not of con- 
jecture^ or hearsay, what the iMce principles art 4 , and 
an unbiased judgment %iH ahrays appreciate its mer- 
its. S. T. 


MASONIC TALE. 

Krftotke Mamie Olive Brock. 

THE SHIPWRECK. 

A MASONIC TALC, FOUND Eh ON PACT. 

The evening was calm, not a cloud rested on the 
placid face of the heavens, find the glassy bosom of 
•* the dark blue sea” mirrored back the glories of the 
cerulean arch above. We had sailed from the port of 
New York, bound to Havre; tmd as usual on board of 
packets, our ship presented a faint picture of the world 
in miniature. Leaning agaiqst the vessel's side rr-ght 
be seen the form of a lovely female, pining for the soft 
bland air of Italy, or the vine-clad hills of sunny France 
to rekindle the faded rose on her cheek and drive away 
the demon of disease. Here tbo was the honest Jack- 
tar rolling in his cheek his huge quid, and indolently 
watching thie play of the waves, as they broke in tinv 
billows against the ship's bow, th8 bustling man of 
business dreaming of rich freights and brilliant specu- 
lations ; the lover of pleasure flying from the lovely 
landscapes, the towering mountains, and bold streams 
of his own native land, to find his idol in the gay as- 
sembly, the crowded saloon, and fascinating dissipa- 
tions of foreign cities— all, all impelled by the same 
resistless desire of happiness, and all ultimately meet-" 
ing at the same point, “yezaticn of spirit” 

The blue line of the horizon had faded from view, 
and the world of waters, is its sublime and silent love- 
liness, opened upon my vision. Those, who have nev- 
er experiencecTthe emotions Consequent upon such a 
situation can form no conception of the lonely feelings 
of the heart, as the last speck of Inbd fades away in the 
distance, and the unobstructed gaze falls on tne vast 
expanse of waters, meeting and minglidg with the 
heavens, How lonely and desolate are the thoughts 
that fa9t crowd on the mind— how lovely does home 
then appear — a thousand little incidents trifling in im- 
port and unnoticed when transpiring now rush upon 
the soul with an intensity ot painful interest— a father's 
parting advhee, a mother's tearful benediction, the fa- 
miliar objects about our homestead, the occupations of 
our friends — in imagination warm and vivid we seethe 
domestic group seated around the cheerfnl hearth— 
the o d family Bible is opened~*-tbey kneel— the pray- 
ei of faith goes up, and the keenly excited bosom asks 
fondly, am 1 remembered ? Pleasing and painful as 
are these feelings, they aye the offspring of the heart 
presented at the shrine of ire purest and sweetest re- 
collections. ***** We had been, out about a week ; 
the day was of uncommon beauty: the tun had sunk 
to his rest, like a golden globe of fire, tinging with 
bloodied reflection the vast and expansive bosom of 
Ihe deep. Who that hat seen a sun set at-sea but hat 
felt emotions of unutterable grandeur fill hie soul? 1 
Slowly he sinks to the horizon, seeming reluetaq^to 
leave the scene of glory ; the parting beams fall with: 
mellowed rays upon the ta lie 'mf spars, While the. 
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ocean reflects h*ck from the crest of *f#ry billow, the 
iris colors that fall upon its breast ; one last reluctant 
look is Riven, and he drops behind the otmost verge ofj 
tha w.itery watte, softening the lingering* of his glory, 
as though in sad reflection on the loss sustained. Fill- 
ed with a pleasing melancholy I was leaning over the 
taffrail watching with a dreary feeling of sotil the track 
left by the ship in the water*. The hum of voices 
from the cabin mingling with the sighing of the waves, 
rose and fell on my ear like the tones of the ASMeou 
harp, increasing the saddened emotions of my bosom : 
the glorious full moon was sailing through the heavens, 
casting her silvery mantle Over the very wafers that 


the cabin and informed us that the fiay was over ; the 
ringleaders had been secured and security obtained : 
the captain, however, unwilling to trust to his crew, 
had ironed the most dangerous. Another danger, 
however, m?naced us ! A storm was at h-;nd, and lea- 


who has felt the deep loneliness of that soul who, with 
help in view, finds himstdf left and forsaken, to die 
amid the roaring of breakers kod- the bursting of the 
stormy sea ? Such were otir feelings ; so near was the 
stranger ship that the voices of the sailors could be 


ybig them below I walked up. The passengers were .heart* ; the situation of the fabled Santahis was more 


grouped together on the quartet deck, watching the 
indications of the approach of a different enemy.' The 
heavens, before so bright, had assumed a preternatur- 
al hne ; huge masses of black cloud tolled up ftoin the 
horizon to the zenith while eve- and anon the hot 
puffing of the blast fold that the angry elements were 


than realized. “Oh my God 1 my poqr wife and chil- 
dren,” exclaifned the captain, “I shall never see yon 
more/’ and foil. overcome by emotion, on the deck. 

Mr. A. had been folding his insensible daughter to 
his bosom, seemingly abstracted from the acetie that 
was enacting $ round him ; he had since the tinsoc- 


gathering strength for battle. A dark heavy mi-t, icessful attempt tor enr rescue given np all hope and 


had li^an lighted with richer hue* a little while before, j which had heen hanging about us, now settled avou. d, jstink into a settled despair. Startled by the exclama- 
ave remained in this position I j and seemed packed down as by some opposing force ! tion of the captain, be seemed to be recollecting him- 


self, and resigning his daughter to my aims, he cried 
out, as if just awakened fmm deep reflection, ,4 per* 
bans sck perhaps so, I will try.” He sprung upon the 


How long I might have 

know not. but for an interruption by a hoarse voice »l-| above; the ocean was now tossing to and fro. Ex- 
most beside me? and turning to see if 1 wa* addressed, | peeling the spir t of the tempest, the preparations 
I discovered two sailors, standing at the side of the i necessary were rapidly making to meet the coming 

ship, in deep and earnest conversation. The place in 'exigency, when the storm came thundering d<»wtuiv*<ni .companion hatch: his hands and eyes were raised to 
which this coMoqtty was fiWH, the great caution seem- Jus; every thing seeded to hetid before it* fury. as blast . heaven — thrise did he cry. in a voice that seemed 'to 
ingly ohseived by the speakers, ail conspired to excite succeeded blast, “lie busy.” shouted the captain, “furl mock the attempt of the waves to drown its sharp and 
suspicion in my mind that all was not right* I listen- in, fnrl in;” but it was too late. “ Down for your I vps. | thrilling tones— as if overcome by the violence of the 
ed attentively, and soon heard enough to convince me down.” was beard above the roarihg of the storm, as excision, he sank fainting down. The wo-stricken 
that a plot was on foot amongst the crew to munler tlie the lofty spars, stripped of their rigging yielded to the 'group aronnd him. startled by his cry, gazed with as- 
captain and passengers, anil take possession of the ves- , force ofthe element*, and with a thundering crash came jtomshmeut. fearing that the constant watching and' 


deep* sorrow had partially alienated his reason; the 
effect, however, upon the strange ship was electri? 
cal — an immediate hustle was seen on its deck, and: 
again was the boat lowered. Oh God ! with what inten-' 


sel and cargo, mid to hotsr the black flag. Alarmed at .down to the deck. 

these horrible discoveries. T hastened, silently, to the It was now a moment of intense interest: subordt-l 
efibin to consult on the best means of defence. The nation was at an end ; and the utmost confusion pre- 
captain, to whom I first communicated the confetetice vailed ; the tall masts every moment threatened to gej 

on the quxrter iteckr seemed incredulous* hut .with By the board, and we were no longer under the power Isity did l watch its movement— sometimes it sank into a 
promptitude led the way in making prepmitions to of the helm. At length the order was given “cut away, "lyawning gulf — again it rose unharmed. The captain 
meet the evil. ^ There were in all about thirty passen- and in a few minutes we floated a di masted wreck, dri- who had sprung up on the first intimation of rescue* 
gers, twele of whom ware -steerage — three of the oth-|Ven at the mercy of the waves. Morning dawned, but 'while he gazed on the exertions of the hardy crew* 
ei eighteen were females. Amongst the number was so thick was the atmosphere, and so vmlent the nna- 1 frequently muttered, “she cannot live in suc.h a sea.’L 
a Mr. Arlington and his daughter, from Georgia, who hated fury of the storm, that it bioughr no hope. Ne- 1 But she did, and in a short time we were on hoard the 
had embarked for Havre, with th^ intention of making ver shall f forget the deep look of anguish depicted on ship — . captain — — , bound for Liverpool.-— 
an European tour. The first mentionof mutiny seem- the countenance of Mr. Arlington when that gloomy, For two days 1 was confined to my* hrrfli by a raging 
ed to uninin the old gentleinin; lie thought only of and hopeless day at last broke upon our distresses, i fever, and on the third i met. for the first time, my 
his lovely and accomplished daughter being exposed Wearied and fatigued. 1 had prevailed upon him to re- 1 fellow -sufferers. Oh what a meeting was that, when ( 
to the lawless and brutal fury of the abandoned crew. J turn, a short time before, to the cabin. As soon as beheld the lovely girl. I had dared to love in the midst 
Son great was his anxiety that for a few moments he. the day broke 1 went down: his daughter was clasp- j«f dangers and death, safe from the awful late that 
appeared to be delirious with apprehension, nor could mg, wirh frantic emotion, her father** neck, and weep- ] threatened to destroy us; still the action and cry 
his feelings be subdued until I assnred him that the lpg with v-olence ; he raised his head at my approach* 1 that had caused the boat's crew. to brave certain death 
prompt adoption of s6me plan to cheek the action of and asked if there was any hope of escape from a wa- for our deliverance haunted iny mind. I mentioned 
the crew would alone secure our safety. After nn-j^ry crave? My answer was only calculated to pro- it to Mr. A. and he seemed to wish to avoid the sub- 
mer.ius plans had been proposed, the cap ain sngges- pare him for the worst — if was the language of despair, ject. I applied to captain ■ for information.— 

ted the propriety of the passengers repairing to the The other ladies screamed in agony, while Lucy faint- .He replied. “ it was the voice of a brother in distress, 

deck and terminating their deliberations there, test they ly murmured, “my father, we will die together.” Wea- 'craving assistance which ! was bound to render.” “Mr. 
might be anticipated' and :he ship secured before they kenetl and enfeebled as 1 was by the anxiety and watch- 1 Arlington is a Mason; his action, when the voice, 
could occupy an eligible ground for defence. Mr. A. fulness of the night, and drenched with the waves con- could not be heard, convinced ine of the (act, and at 
and myself were requested to remain in the cabin to tnnially breaking over tis, deprived of hope and given up the hazard of my own life I saved his.” We arrived 
protect and pacify the ladies if matters grew desjier- t° die, the sorrows before me awakened new energies ; safely in Liverpool, and not having any definite object 
ate. Lucy Arlington, to whom I had been previons- fatigue was forgotten, and I repaired again on deck to in view in my visit to Europe, I consented to accoin- 
ly introduced, seeing the cabin deserted by all save join the anxious watchers for a more, favorable turn in pany Mr. A. in his tour. But a few months elasped 

her father anl myself, left her state room and joined our affairs, bur none came. As the night was closed before 1 led the lovely Lucy to the altar; and on my 

us, Mr. A. w»s paring the floor with disturbed steps, .upon u* the mist disappeared, still the sky seemed an-! return to America she soon had the satisfaction of 
armgd with a large cutlass ; on the table hiy a brace gry, and the winds abated not. Through all that long j knowing that she was not only a. Mason s daughter, but 
of pistols— alarmed at the sight of these unequivocal ,and tedious night did we strain our aching eyes, look- jalso a Mason’s wife. 

appearances of preparation for fighting, she timidly in- ,in* out for succor, hut in vain. With returning day “ “““ 

quired the cause. At this moment a bustle'on deck, our prospects were no better; cur unmanageable hull 
and the Clashing of swords fell on the ear, giving tm-Jwas fast drifting towards lamb hut to what point we 
tice that the contest had begun. Mr. A. hurriedly could not tell. Abom noon she struck with ennsidera- 
replied.to his daughter, “it means death, mutiny, mnr- W* violence, and the last link in hope’s chain was hro- 
dcr; in, in my child. I’ll protect yon with my life,” ben. ^ The waves broke over ns with fearful violence, 
and springing like nn uncaged Hon up the companion a,, d from the position in which we were thrown, it was 

• * j .l . . i •’ tU l , : rvi 


TEMPERANCE- 


tvny he joined the melee above, leaving (o me the task evident the vessel must soon go to pieces. The cap- 
of quieting the alarmed females, who now sprang into fa, n had. ordered the only boat left us hy the storm to 
the cabin, screatring with terror. Lucy, stunned by he launched, which was soon filled, and the hecrtless 
the unusual and violent exclamations of her father, and < ’ rfw *ho. together with a hoUt twenty of the passen- 
deprived of his suddenly withdrawn support, would had sprung tn, pushed off, leaving the remainder 
have fallen hgd I not caught her in my arms. In a ; hopelessly to perish. As evening came on the storm 
brief and hurried manner I explained onr situation, [abated; the heavens grew clear : the waves, however, 
and begged that herself and companions would return ' r * ,n motintainious high ; we had all assembled on the 


to their s*ate rooms, pledgmg myself for their ptofec- 
tion. Lucy clung imploringly to me, forgetting her 
own situation she thought only of her father— ’‘save 
him. sue him,” (she cried) “my father from the mer- 
ci’es murderer. Oh fly to him— protect his honored 
per on from harm, and with my dying breath I will 
bless you.” I gazed upon the lovely suppliant; a fee- 
ling new and overpowered entered my soul, and in that 
hour of uncertainty and . danger I loved ! for the first 
time I drank injhe soft and delieioua poison that en- 
nobles while It too often kills* I will, I replied, love 
ly maiden, pert! jmy. worthless life, if by so do ng T can 
give comfort to your bosom in the prese.rvat : on ofymtr 
htheg. Seising my pistols I was prepared tn sscend, 
when Hr. A. and ope ojrjwo of the passengers, entered 

* *- *j 


deck, expecting every moment to he our last, when 
the captain (who had nohlv preferred to share the fate 
of those on board, rather than desert them in time ofj 
need) suddenly cried out, “a sail !” tpid in a few mo- 
ments more a noble ship appeared bearing up on the 
bosom of the oce,.n hut a short distance from us. Sig 
nals of distress were immediately hoisted.: a boat was 
let down from the approaching vessel, and hope dgain 
kindled in the lustreless eye, and the flush of joy again 
mantled the colorless chetk of the miserable group on 
our storm-sashed decks. The ship was now within 
hail; but our joy was short-lived. After several front 
less attempts to "reach us, the boat returned, was hois- 
ted up. ancf the effort at assistance given up. Oh 1 
who has feH the disgppo jofment of their wannest hqpes? 


From the Dublin Register. 

PA?.TICU r .ARS CONCERNING TOE LIFE ANI> LA- 
BORS OK T 112 REV. THEOBALD MATHEW. 

The following facts, which we have been enahled to 
lay before our readers, reapecting this extraordinary 
and exemplary man, may he relied on as authentic, a# 
they have been fot the most part derived from himself. 
His great anxiety to draw a veil over the good tilings 
he has done is the only reason why they are not mor* 
numerons. 

Mr. Mathew was born in the year 1789. at Thomas, 
town House, the seat of the Earl of Llandall. in the* 
county ol Cork. When about twenty years «d age, ha 
entered Kilkenny College, where, having completed, 
the usual c ourse of studies he took orders as a Fran* 
ciscan (riar. On leaving college he fixed his resident* 
at Cork, where, in a short time, he earned a high re- 
putation by the zeal wiih which lie discharged the du- 
ties of his sacred office, and particularly hy his power* 
as a pulpit orator. To enumerate the services which 
he rendered to his fellow cHixens, particularly the hum- 
bler classes of them, is a task agreeable in itself* but. 
one which wonlcF require more time and space than 
we can afford to bestow. Let it be suflic.ient to say* 
that he has s|>ent the last five-aad -twenty years in con- 
tinual exertions to (nfeigat* the suflerings of the f$*g. 
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«f the neighboihoo l, an i to raise them from the state 
efmtral and physical degrn lation to which they had 
been reduced. Never, during that time w;h an at 
tempt mile to effect any ot the great er* H of ch-iriry 
—t® instruct the ignorant, to fee 1 the hungry, to clothe 
the nake 1 — :h it di 1 not either origin ite with him. or a 
least receive his in »st ar lent support, lie never stop 
ped to inquire w!i ether such an attempt origin ite J with 
a Protestant or Catholic ; he required but to be told 
that its object w is to confer a benefit on his fellow 
m in. We need hardly siy he is a true and consistent 
Catholic ; bur, at the same time, he believes there is 
room in heaven for every goo Un in, to whatsoever sect 
he may belong. He never hesitates to say that he be 
lieres benevolence to he the great mi l of Chris imity 
Hi» every word and action points him out as one of| 
those (alas! how few,) who u iders.and that the motive 
which called God from on high to dwell amongst us 
was. that we should love one another. 

By such a course of life Mr. Mathew gained, in a I 
short time, an unbounded influence over the min Is of 1 
the surrounding poor. About two years ago it was 
suggestel to him by a few benevolent in I viduals who 
had attempted to establish a total ab tin nice society 
at Car 4 . that he could not bettei employ h* talents 
Mid influence than in reclaiming the humbler classes 
of his fellow citizens from the vice of drunkenness, 
which prevailei at the tim * to a frightful extent a 
mongst them. He embrace I the proposal without 
’hesitation. About the commencement of the year 
1833 he forme I the first total abstinence society. The 
temperance movetn mt, like all great revolt! ions, hag 
grown fro n s naH beginiugs. For several mouths af- 
ter the first society was established the number of its 
members «carce!v excee l« 1 five hundred : it is now 
more than a million. We shill now mention a few 
particulars concerning the family of Father Mathew 
which w« uld be sufficient to remove any doubt eonc^r.i 
lag the merits of bis m itives, if those doubts had not 
ahrealy van i she 1 from those who were originally hisl 
bitterest enemies. His immediate family consists of 1 
four brntheis and nsister. One of those brothers, Mr, 
Thomas Mathew, is proprietor of a Urge distillery at 
OastleLke. in the county of Tipperary. Two others. 
Charle an I John, hive shires in this establishment. 
Rid have property emhaiked in it to a considerable 
amount. £ icii of these has suffered more by the 
present m >v >vem mt than perhaps any other person in 
Ireland. But this is not all. The. sister, Gertrude 
Mathew, is mtrried to an extensive distiller, Mr. 
Hacker, of Middleton, in the county of Cork. Mr. 
Charles Mithewis in irriel to Miss Hackett, whose 
fortune is embarked in the Mi Idleton distjlforv. Trim 
there is not a single member of his family on whom he 


the habits of the people, as one that is not likely to 
oitlast the enthusiasm that has given if birth. W'-i 
o, iter?.iin a different opinion, and we are convinced a 
little reflection will lead every thinking man to agree 
.vi*h us. Wlnt is it thit forms the drunkard’s chain? 
\ssuredly nothing hut habit. Nature his hot employ 
el in our lie irts a desire for wine or whiskey. The 
propensity is horn with no ina.u It takes rise from 
s n ill beginnings, and grows by degrees nponi itv* 
mind. M ty we not, jhen, fairly’ expect that time 
which liis given it its strength, may also take its strength 
away ? It is a great thing to interrupt a habit Sup 
pose the great mass of the people shonbl continue 
temperate tor one year— and this supposition has been 
already realize I with regard to a great portion of them 
—it is not too much to sav that nine out of every ten 
will persevere. New habits will be created, new en- 
joyments will be felt— and what is, perhaps, as pow 
erful a motive as either, a new fashion will be fornleJ 
It will no longer be considered one of the necessary ac- 
compltshme .ts of a gentleman to be able to drink a 
certain quantity of whiskey punch. Excess will be 
looked upon in its proper light as a thing rather to he 
ashamed, than tube proud of. Taking all these things 
into consideration? there is not the slightest ground for 
apprehension', as to the ultimate result of temperance 
in Ireland. 

[Tn connection with the foregoiag. we add the fol* 
lowing extract from a com nunication of E. C. Dela- 
van, Esq. to the editor of the Albany Argus. J 

From a Dublin paper just received, we learn that 
Father Mathew continued to go from place to place, 
administering the pledge, and that the people appeal 
r*ady en m use to -promise everlasting ahetioeatfe tram; 
all that can intoxicate. 

(n the city of Dublin, 69.000 took the pledge in one 
week. In Loughrea and neighborhood 51,400, In 
Portmna, 30,000 took the pledge the first day of Mi 
Mathew’s visit, and 50 000 in the second making in 
all 80,000; m inv of >he higher classes, protestnnt as welt] 
as catholic, united. As Mr. Mathew was to leave this 
place at half past 6 A. M., he wae engaged from day- 
light of the third day till the time of his departure, in 
administering the pledge to thousands who had no? 
taken if on the two pteviou* d ay*. The paper stares 
“ that her ween Galway an 1 Linghrea, and the road tp 
Port iima. from 180,000 to 200,000 persona took the 
pledge.” 

In these vast assemblages, sot a single accident of| 
any kind occurred, nor was a drunken man seen.— 
The plan for administering the pledge and ascertain 
in : the number of those who received it was, to assem 


has nor inflicted a serious ihjnry by hi# advocacy of b |,; th<Mn n ^ n \ w rank*. SaYs an eye w.tness at one 
temperance : nor were his frien Is i the only peYsons whn j 0 f these p | ar es. “As Father Mahew recited th words 
stiff red by his benevolence. •* or several months af-| 0 f lbe pledge, 1 was at a loss, whether to adnvre more 
ter he established his society in Cork, he defrayed the morality of the sight or its aolemnitv, for the pledge, 
expends of it from his own pocket. He hired, at 'was atthe same time tepeated by the lips of 7,650 on 
considerable cost, a riding school in Cove street as their knees ” 
a place of meeting. Ha ‘supported a number of poor) 
peisons, who came from the neighboring country in-' 

10 Cork, for the, purpose of joining his society. He 

«*5 ? t . *'"» ht . •><*«■ n bronsht before a Irih.in.t of j.Htice lor an, mm. 

addition to a 1 this, there was no degree of exerMorr. . ~ .... .. / .. * _ , 

which he i ho. I -hi ton much for .he fHr.her.nre of the oflr,,nce - When “ Ter thw •'’“raoHinm .mm M- 

great wnM in w.iich he w n e liaieJ. Dij after da, lla(nr( , n f [he promise they are about to make, and the 
Ite was at Jus po«r, encouraging and exhorting; his . . . .... I . . t . . . . ... 

y *... iu iL u inviolability wnh which it should be observed, 

•oil wa< unremitting, and his only reward is, that winch , „ ... . ~ 

£T r i * u i » xt- exhorts them while casting off the yoke of intemper- 

Heaven n^ver fails t.i b-srow on a goo<| man. Mr. ... * . - J - - • 


Of the 830.000 persons to whom Father Mathew 
I has administered the pledge, within a few months, not 
one has yet been known to have broken it, or to have 


D I SASTERS 


IT tore Packet Ship Polarui Burnt at Sea.— The ship 
Clifton, Cupt. Ingersuli, arrived yesterday from Uver- 
»ool, bringing back the' passengers and crew of the 
Polami, which sailed hence for Havre on the 11th 
i ist., and bringing also the sad intelligenee that that 
beautiful packet had been struck by lightning and 
consumed at sea, wiih tlie whole of her cargo. The 
ship was struck on Saturday, the 16th inst., in hit. 41 
35. long. 58 30. at 3 P. M.f during a shower of rain, 
wind about south west. The lightning struck the fore 
top gallant yard on the lai board side, and ran down 
the ties to the fore yard, thence along the fore yard 
to the head of the foremast, when it knocked off .the 
fid of the ropmist. It then ran down the mast into 
trie lower hold, where it is supposed it set fire to the 
cotton which was stowed near the mast. 

After an ineffectual attempt to get at the fire to ex- 
tinguish it, the men being driven from their work by 
the smoke, the hatches w;*re closed abont eight o'clock 
and the boats were cleared and got out, and about ten 
P. M. the females and children, with as many men as 
was thought proper, were put into the long boat, and 
moored astern, where they remained all that night, 
and the next day and night, until Mon lay morning-*- 
the ship being hove to, in order to be easy, and in 
hopes of being discovered by some passing vessel. 

On Monday inorning, the wind having very much 
increased, with a rising sea, and the fire not appearing 
to have increased much, the boat9 were hoisted in 
again and sail made to the ;J. E. Abotit 1 o'clock P. 
M. a sail was discovered, and the ship was put before 
the wind to speak her. 

At 3 P. M. she spoke the ship plifion, and Citptain 
Ingersoil immediately complied with the request to 
be taken off, and assisted in saving all hands with his 
boot. 

The ship was abandoned about 10 o'clock P. M. at 
which time the fire was very fast increasing, and the 
decks were growing hotter every minute. The pas- 
sengers and crew saved buf little except the clothes 
they had on, ami a few light articles of little value. 

We learn from Hale's News Room that the mail 
bogs, letter* and paper* were also lost. 

Cape Anthony, of the Pol^pd. and Cape Ingersoil of 
the Clifton, are both spoken of in tile highest terms of 
praise for their nokte and spirited conduct on the try- 
ing occasion, The passengers publish cards of thanks 
to fcioth those commander*, attributing their safety on 
board the Poland for two days “under Divine Provi- 
dence” solely to tlje courage, foolness and constant 
vigilance of Capt. Anthony. 

The Poland took out $70,000 in specie. Her cargo, 
as fares we can gather, consisted of 270 bales Cotton, 
80 hhd% Quercitron Bark, aud 2700 bbls. Flour.— N. 

\\ 9m I. 


Terrible Hail Storm in N?rth Carolina. — On Satur- 
day last, about noon, the most frightful storm visited 
this place and the surrounding country, that we have 
ever witnessed. We have heard of snch things, but 
we have met with no one who has ever seen them be- 


fore. A black cloud which came up from the Wes r, 
suddenly discharged its contents o' wind, ratnand hail 
ministers the pledge, he admonishes the people of theM rt * deluge. The hail came down a,t first in 


Mathew is srrniewhaf under the m’nl lie size— we should r . c , .. .. . 

njr about «*• fret cor, . Hie, .t. b„t pmata co mW mM, 

not so as to render him inactive. In his countenance 
there is a peculiar expression of benevolence. We 
will undertake to say that no one ever yet sat for an 
hour in his company and left if his enemy. His man 


*maV bodies, ami rapidly increased in sice, nntil it fell 
in masses almost as large as a man's first. The largest 
o*e we saw measured was 9 1-2 inches in circumfer- 
ence to abandon also evtry other ince, such as rioting. heard of one which was picked up nearly 


illegal oaths. 

faking of fire arms, serving threatening notices, &c. 

He exhorts them also to forget religions animos- 
ities, to live in pence, with all to observe the laws of| 
G »d and in m. to respect the powers that be, not from 


uers are simple and unaffected, his conversation always f w ' ° u f or conscience sake . 
interesting, often iusirtictive. We have already sai l) — 

that he gained in Cork a high reputatioo as a preach- 1 . A Contr isL — The St. Louis New Era, in giving an 
or. . We ourselves had good lortiine to foim part of account of the tornado at Natchez, and its effects, as 
his auJiaUcc, on the occasion of his preaching learned from that devoted city, says, — •* The distribu- 
te the Metropolitan church in this city, and we tion of liquor, to aid in sustaining the fatigue, led'fo 
never had the happiness of hearing a sermon which! scenes of the most incongruous character. Whilesome 
contained in »ra eloquence, ns well as sound philoso- j were . weeping, lamenting and wringing their hands, 
phy. It is rather fashionable with some people, who others were laughing and shouting under the effectsj 
think they can see farther ipto futurity than their|of the artificial excitement, which with the sight* a- 


•eighbors. to talk of Mr. Mathew's labors as transitory 
t%wir effects, gp4 ofvlke happy change effected U> 


round them, seems to have transpoified ihm t* ft pilth 
offreng?.” ^ J 


twice as large. It continued for about ten minutes, in 
which time it destroyed the greater part of the growing 
crops and gardens within its range, pelted down near- 
ly all the fruit, and broke perhaps from 20.009 to 30.- 
000 panes of glass in this town alone. Pigeon* flying 
in the aif were knocked down dead, poultry werf killed, 
horses standing in the streets were frighreneJ, and gal- 
loped off in nil directions, and indeed snch a scene <Jf 
alarm we have never witnessed. 

It extended over a space nf ahont 4 miles widfe by 
perhaps 36 in length* in all of which the ground i cov- 
ered with falleu vegetation, or the leaves and blanches 
of trees. We have heard of no person being hurt.— 

Fayetteville^ ( N. C.) Observer , May 13. 

* 

The dwfttting of Mr. Joho Driver, # _ 

Farm, mm ftatltofcrtjgk, M&, mm Maft 
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AM8RlCAM,«4SOI*Ki KtutSTiite AND LITERARY COMPANION. 


HAHAOTBR 


RE MARK ABLE CONDUCT OF A -LITTLE 
GIRL. 

The following extraordinary act was performed by a 
child in Lyons pot long ago, according to a continen- 
tal paper. 

An unfortunate artisan, the father of a family, was 
deprived of work by the depressed stato of hia trade 
during * whole winter, ft was with great difficulty 
that he could get a morsel of food now and then for 
his famished wife and children. Things grew worse 
and worse with him. and at length, on attem »ting to 
rise one morning for the purpose of going out as usu- 
al, in quest of employment, he fell back in a Fainting 
condition beside his wife, who had already been con- 


nnd with pistols ready cocked in both hands. 


sion. Under the impulse of the moment, still think- mouth, 
ing of the condition of her family, she whispered to without a moment’s hesitation he fearlessly jumped 
the stranger the cause of her act of theft. Ion board. A cry of throw him overboard, only steel- 

“Ffttherand mother, and my two brothers, aredyingjed him the more effectually, and approaching a person 
for want of bread!” said she. (about to cast off the rope, with pistol presented, he 

“ Where?” asked the strange girl anxiously. summoned him to desist. It was effectual ! — theper- 

“Rue , No. 10” She had only time 'son addressed was only a deck hand, and would rath-, 

to add the name of her parents to this communication, ; er work than fight! The officer, then cut the tiller 
when she was carried in before the commissary of po-j ropes, and thus prevented the departure of the boat. — 
lice. Finding themselves baffled, those on board entered in- 

tVfeanwhile, the poor family st home suffered all the to kn arrangement by which he became the recognized 


miseries of suspense. Fears for their child's safety 
were added to the other afflictions of the parents. At 
length they heard footsteps ascending the stair. An 
eager cry of hope was uttered by all the four unfortu- 
nates, but, alas ! a stranger appeared, in place of their 
own little one. Yet the stranger seemed to them like 


floed to her bed by illoew for two months. The p»orj., n an . , Her chwk# h „, benutifiil bloom, and long 
man felt hiimolf ill. and hu swuth utterly ;fl axBn h air fell in curls upon her shoulders. She 


Us had two boys, yet in m^re childhoo 1, and one girl 
about twelve or thirteen years old. For a longtime 
the whole charge of the household had fallen on this 
girl. She had tended the sick bed of her mother, and 
had watched over her little brothers with mors than 
parental c^re. Now, when the father too was taken ill 
there seemed to be not a vestige of hope for the fami- 
ly, exee^ting in the exertions which might be made 
by her, young as she was. 

The first thought of the poor little girl was to seek 
for work proportioned to her strength. Bat .tint the 
family might not starve in the meantime, she resolvedj 
to go to one of the Houses of Charity, where food was 
giten wut, she had heard, to the poor and needy. The 
person to wbofn she addressed heiself accordingly, in 
scribed her name in the list of applicants; and told herj 
to come back again in a day or two, when the case 
would have been deliberated upon. Alas! duringthurj 
deliberation, her parents and brothers would starve !— 4 
The girl stated this, but was infonncd'thnt the for- 
malities mentioned were indispensable. She came, 
agrtin to the streets, almost agonised by* the knowledge} 
how anxiously sho was expected with bread at home, 
she resolved to ask charity from the passengers In the 
public ways. 

No one heeded the modest unobtrusive appeal of her 
outstretched hand. Her hear! was too fnll to'permit 
her to speak. Could any one have seen the torturing 
anxiety that filled her breastshe must hate been pitied 
and relieved. As the case stood, it fa not perhaps 
surprising that some rude being menaced her w th the 
police. She was frightened. Shivering with cold, 
and crying bitterly she fled Homewards. When she 
mounted the stairs and opened the door, the first words 
that she beard were the cries of her brothers for some- 
thing to eat— “J’read! bread f” She saw her father 
soothing and spporting her fainting mother, and heard 
him say, “ Br*ad !— she die*, for want of food.” 

“ I have no bread I” cried the poor girl with anguish 
id her tones. J 

The cry of disappointment am! despair which catnd 
*tibeso words from her father and brothers, caused 
her to recall what she said, and conceal the truth. “ I 
have oot got it yet,” she exclaimed. “ but I will havn 
it immediately. I have given the baker the money ; 
he serving some rich people, and lie told sue to 
wait or come back. I came to (ell you that it would 
soon be here.” 

After these words, without waiting for a reply, she 
left the house again. A thought had entered her 
head, and, maddened by the distress** of those she 
loved so dearly, she had iostaneously resolved' to pat 
it into execution. She ran from one street to another 
till she saw a baker’s shop in which there appeared to 
be no person, and then, summoning all her determin- 
ation, sho entered, lifted a loaf, and fled! The shop- 
keeper saw her fto:n behind. He cried loudly, ran out 
after her, end pointed her out to the people passing by. 
The girl ran on. She was pursued, and finally a niahl 
seized the loaf which she carried. The object of her I . 
desires taken away, she had no motive to proceed, and 
was seized at once. They cooveyed her towards the 
otffae of the police; * crowd, as usual, having gather- 
ed in attendance. The poor girl threw around her 
despairing glances which seemed to seek some fav- 
orable object from whom to’ ask mercy. At last, when 
she had been brought to the court of Um police office, 
and was in waiting far the ordor to enter rebe saw be- 
fore her a Uttfa gjiljitfrhotf cbvrnftge, who vpffeft&f to] 

Wk aa-faar W1 m> ilwai m n i M» fa s *i| > #f»J 


owner of the boat, with the proviso, that he should 
proceed on her to Alton, III., where the owner not 
only paid the debt, but actually made him a present 
of a thousand dollars . — Newport Repnb. . 


DESCRIPTION. 


brought to them bread, and a small. basket of other 
provisions. “Your girl,*’ site said, “will not come 
back perhaps to day; but keep up your spirits! See 
what she has sent you!” After these encouraging 
words, .he young messenger of good put into the hands 
of the father five francs, and, then turning round to 
cast a look of pity and satisfaction Vm the poor fam- 
ily, who- were dumb with emotion, shf disappeared. 

The history of these five francs is the most remark- 
able part of this affair. This little benevolent fairy! 
Was.. it it 0 1 moat unnecessary to say, the same pitying 
spectator who had been addressed by the abstractor of 
the loaf at the police office. As soon a3 she had heard 
what was said there, she had gone away, resolved to 
take win* merit to the poor family. But she remem- 
bered that her m.muna was from home that day, and 
was «u a lose how to procure money for food, until 
she bethought .herself of a resource of a strange kind. 
She recollected that a hair-dre9ser, who lived near her 
mo liar's bouse, and who knew her family, had often 
commended tier beautiful hair, and told her tocoineto 
him whenever she wished to have it cut, and he would 
give her.a luuis for it. This used to make her ptoud 
and pleased, but she now thought of it in a different 
way. In order to procure money for the assistance of 
the starving family, she went straight to the hair-dress 
er’s, put him mind of his promise, and offered to let 
him cut off all her pretty locks for what he thought 
them wmth. 

Naturally su r prised by such an application, the hair 
Aresser, who was a kind and intelligent man. made in- 
quiry into the cause of his young friend s visit. Her 
secret was easily drawn fiom her, and it caused the 
hair- dresser almost to shed tears of pleasure. He 
feigned to comply with the conditions proposed, and 
gave the bargainer fifteen francs, promising to come 
and claim his purchase st some future day. The .it- 
tie girl theu got a basket, bought provisions, and set 
out on her errand of mercy. Before she returned, 
the hair-dresser had gone to her mother’s, found that 
lady come home, and rented to her the whole circum- 
stances. So that, when the possessor of the golden 
tresses came back, she was gratified by being receiv- 
ed into the open arms of her pleased and praising pa 
rent. 

When the story was told at the police office by the 
ftair-dieaser, the abstraction of the loaf was visited by 
no severe punishment. Thesingularcircumsiancpscon 
nected krith the c;i9e raised many friends to the artisan 
and his family, and he was 9 qoq restored to health and 
comfort. 


Talleyrand's Cunning . — A lady, who professed to 
be charmed with Talleyraud's wit, begged of him to 
wrte his name in her Album. His gallantry could 
not refuse, and he began to write a verse. “Arretez. 
Monscigueur!” exclaimed the lady; “it may be well 
for inferior persons to write verses, but the name, of 
Talleyrand alone is enough to appear in my book. It 
is fame.” He fixed his keen eyes on the supplicating 
fair one, and wrote his name, but at the very top of 
the page. The anecdote spread, and all Paris laughed 
at Hie happy evasion of perhaps seeing his nance in a 
few days signed to a bill of 10,000 francs. 


Etlraordinary Courage.— \ sheriffs officer was sent 
to seize a boat recently at Vicksburgh. As soon as he 
appeared in sight of the boat, those on board were a 
nbowt tf ctrf htrjoow. Placing a large knifa fa his 


OPENING OF SPUING IN THE WKS1. 

When spring-time came. I was in my old hannu 
on the cliffs; observing Nature, as she proceeded to* 
dress up her fair scenes for the gay season, and greet- 
ing the leaves and flowers as they came laughing to 
their places. [ watched the arrivals by every soft 
south wind. I thought I recognized many a con- 
stant pair of old birds, who had been to me like fellow 
lodgers the previous summer; and I detected the loud 
gay, carousal-song of many a riorotis new-comer. — * 
These wore stiring times in the woods ! The robin wav 
already hard at w«>rk on his mnd foundation, while 
many of his neighbors were yet looking about, and 
bothering their heads among -the inconvenient forks, 
or ‘ crotches.’ The sagacious old wood- pecker was 
going around, visiting the hollow trees, peeping into 
the knot-holes; dropping in to inspect the accommo- 
dations, and then putting his head out to consider 
the prospet; and all the while, perhaps, not a word* 
was said to a modest little blue-bird that stood by, 
and had been expecting to take the premises. T ob- 
served, too, a pair of sweet yellow-birds, that appear- 
ed like a young married couple, just setting up house- 
keeping. They fixed upon a bough near me, and * 
l soon became interested in their little plans, and, in- 
deed felt quite melancholy, as I beheld the trouble* 
they encountered, occasionally, when for whote days" 
they seemed to be at a. stand -sti.l. At last, when their 
little honeyrinoon cottage was fairly finished, and Soft- 
ly lined, they both got into it, by way of trial ; an 1 
when I saw their liLtle heads and bright eyes just ris- 
ing over the top, I could not help thinking that they 
really had little hearts, of flesh, that wore absolutely 
beating in their downy bosoms.— Knirkerbockcr. 

A Picture of Vienna, by Earl Dudley. — A great r.o 
bieman here is in general a dull, ill-informed, and ve 
ry debauched person ; which is all natural enough, con- 
sidering his wealth, his want of a career of hononibU* 
ambition, and his dignity, which enables him to tram- 
ple with impunity upon those decencies which are In- 
dispensable in a better regulated society. The women 
seem to deserve the character they enjoy all over En 
rope, of being far superior to the men. I understand, 
for instance, that Prince Metternich’s daughter, who 
was a year or t>vo ago vna tried to a Count Esterhazy, 
very properly began his education by destroying his 
nunyrousand valuable collection of tobacco pipes, and 
by teaching him to read. * * * You know what 

sort of government they hate here — a heavy, lazy, stu- 
pid and stupffying despotism, but not violent nor cruel. 
The resources of the country are immetfse, but they are 
sadly wasted by an inveterate system of mal-adminfa- 
r ration in every thing — law, army, and finances. There 
is no trial in open court. Justice is very slow, and I 
am assured, venal. They have made the worst army 
out of some of the best materials in Europe, and at a 
ruinous expense. They have raised a gteat deal of 
money by taxes, and a great deal more by what fa so 
incomparably more oppressive than the most odious * 
nod injudicious taxes, by fraudulent bankruptcies, and 
perpetual, foolish, ignorant tampering with their cur- 
rency. All this has, of course, occasioned great Inju- 
ry to trade, great public dishonor# and extreme mis- 
ery to individuals. What would you say to a paper* 
reduced l>y excessive issues to 1200 per cent discount, 
taken, however, by the government (sUeh was if 9 hon- 
esty) at only £00 per cent, and pttkHnr fo a new ettr- # 
rency issued at par, bot#hiohftfl at once 50 ptroi M* 
aodvfetoh, ^.fcarit*b*» 405, fax mi'* 
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eminent Bouse a fair sample of fhe bcauiies and ex- 
cellencies of our country. I have already growing 
the tamarind, cinnamon, orange, lenten, lime, sour- 
jsop, guava, pine-apple, coffee, pawpaw, grape, fboth 
African and European) cocoa, pepper, arocador pear, 
rose-apple, American peach, mango and cashew. — 
These are my fruits. 1 have also a great variety of 


settled itself for spme timw at 300 1 — Earl Dudley's 
Letters . 

TOILET OF A PAWNEE INDIAN DANDY. 

. He began his toilet, about eight In the morning, by 
greasing and smoothing his whole person wit li tat, which 

he tubbed afterwards perfectly dry, only leaving the ] V ei;etab!eH and flowers. The cane field is in a fine 
skin sleek and glossy ; he then painted the face vermil-l state$ an d exhibits a most luxuriant growth; many of 
ior, with a stripe of red also along the centre of thej t ^ e stocks are ten and twelve feet high ; this, for the 
crown of the head; he then proceeded to his “coil- second year, l am told is very remarkal le. I am 
fure,“ which received great attention, although the ’Hearing' the ground, and have a number of hands em- 
quantum of hair demanding such care was limited, m;; ployed in planting, with a view to extend the plantation 
asmuch as his head was shaved close except one tult U 0 a hundred acres ns soon as possible.” 
nithe top, from w hich hung two plaited “tresses.” | 

(Why must 1 call them “pigtails?”) He then tilled 
his ears, which were bored in two or three places, with 
rings and wampum, and hung several strings of beads 
round his neck ; then, sometimes painting stripes of | 
vermilion and yellow upon his breast and shoulders, 
and placing armlets above his elbows and riot's Ujron 
his fingers, he proceeded to adorn the nether man with 
a pair of mocassins, some »cnrlet doth leggins fasten- 
ed to his waist belt, and bound round below the knee 
with garters of heads four inches broad. Behig so far 
prepared, be drew out his mirror* fitted into a small 
wooden frame (which he always, whether hunting oral 
home, carried about his person,) an 1 commenced a 
course of self-examination, such as the severest disci- 
ple of Watts, Jijason, or any other religions moialtst, 
never equalled. Nay more, if l were not afraid of of 

to bring man into 


M I SC ELLANY. 


THERE IS A GOD. 

The grass of the valley, and the cedars of the moun- 
tain bless him. The insect hums his praise. The ele- 
phant salutes him at the dawn o. day. The bird rings 
for him under the foliage. Thunder displays his pow- 
er, and the ocean declares Jiis immensity. It is man 
alone, who has said “there is no God.” 

It may be said that man is the magnificent thought 
of God, and that the Universe is his imagination ren- 
dered sensible. Those who have admitted the beauty 
of nature as a proof of a superior intelligence, should 
have remarked a circumstance which prodigiously ag- 
„ . [gran Uses the sphere of miracles. It i-, that movement 

fi nding the softer sex Ity yentur.ng to bring own > >»<>!.„„! rP|)0Se , darkness and light, the seasons, the march 
r.m, prison with them in an occupation eons.dere.l : l(f (he ^ wi ,U divers decorations .1 the world, are 
so peculiarly their own, I would assett ttt.tt no letn.tlc . sll( . cess j ve only in appearance, and in reality are pertnn- 
crestion ol the poets front the time that fcre first saw L ent . T hc st e„ P , which is efiacr.l ft.t its. is repainted 
“that smooth watery image,” till the polished toilet].- f t . - 

of th« lovely Belinda, ever studied Iter own (effected 1 
*tdf with more |»en»evereiice or satisfaction thin this 
Pawnee youth. L have repeatedly seen him sit, for 
above nn hour at a time, examining his face in every 
possible position and expression ; now frowning like 
Homer's Jove before a thunder-storm, now like 1 the 
same god. describe! by Milton, “smiling with superi- 
or lovp now slightly varying the streaks of paint up- 
on his cheeks and 


roar in Aquarius. There, the stfert wduld f|e# *w*y . 
with the rapidity of lightning. Here they would hang 
motionless. Sometimes crowding into groups, the? 
would form a new milky-way. Again disappearing al- 
together, and fending asunder the curtain of the worlds, 
they would* of en to view the abyss of eternity. But 
such spectacles will never terrify mert, befote that day 
when God, quitting the reins, will need no other means 
for destroying the system, than to abandon it to ifself. 
— Chateaubriand . 


If is not the spectacle, but only 
the spectator, who hath changed. God haih known a 
way in which to unite the absolute aud progressive du- 
ration of his work. The first is placed in time, the se- 


Ttk Baths at Constantinople. — The baths 
constitute, as is well known, one of the most striking 
peculiarities of every Oriental town ; and so generally 
are they liked, that in places where the Mahometan 
rule has ceased, as at Athens, the Turkish bath is still 
maintained, and numerously attended. There is a ve- 
ry excellent one at Galata, to which I often was a visi- 
tor. The first room which we entered was a large 
square apartment covered by a dome. Around it were 
elevated platforms, containing fifteen or twenty divans, 
where the bathers repose after the bath is finished. Ftt 
the middle of the room was a handsome fountain. As 
soon as the undressing is over, an ample roll of blue 
cloth is hound around the hips by one of the attendants, 
and wooden pattens being put on, you are led into the 
bath. The floor and man ; of the walls of these places 
are entirely of white m.uble. The bath is generally a 
small squate apartment of about eighteen feet, lighted 
by some dozen circular glasses, like buW's eyes, let in- 
to the roof of the dome. Two small marble cisterns, 
projecting from the wall, and into which a stream of 
hot water is constantly running, are the only evidences 
of bathing to be seen. It is not long however before 
the stranger finds out in what the bath consists. The 
floor and walls are of one uniform teim>erature, and the 
atmosphere almost-suffocating when first entered. As 
soon as you sit down perspiration streams from every 
pore, and the attendants, chiefly hoys, begin f© rub you 
down with hoise-hair gloves, deluging you with fre- 


other. they are multipl ed. finished and renewed. With- 
out the one, there would have been no grandeur in 
. - ! the creation. Without the other, it would have heen 

orehe t-l, and then pushing or poll- « ' p mom mtarY- In this way, time appears to us in a 
irtg “ each parliculnt hair" of Ins eyebrows tnto t»sj„ ew lp)il , ion . The least ol'iulractionsbecomesacorn- 

plete ivhnlr. which comprehends every thing, and in 
which nil things *.nre in rdifieJ, from the death of an in 


mud in space. By the former, the beauties of the uni- 
verse are one, infinite and always the same. By thelquent basins full of hot water, which they dash overthn 


nio*t becoming place ! Con Id the y truth have seen 
any thing in that minor half so dangerous as the lea- 

J " ii, ri "" ‘Mttt’43 mr- iiM itiicJ, uum wre ucmn ,m •«!■ m- 

turea which the glassy wave gave hack to the gaze of sect to the birth of a world. Every minute is in itself 


the food Narcissus. I might have feared for his life or 
rttoson ; hut, fortnnatefy for these, they had only to 
contend with a low receding forehead, a nose some- 
what simious , at pair of small sharp eyes, with high 
cheek-bones, and a broad mouth, well furnished with 
n *et of teeth which had at least the merit of demol- 
ishing speedily every thing, animal or vegetable, thnj 
came within their range. 1 

His toilet thus arranged to his satisfaction, one of] 
ihe women or children led his buffalo-horse before the 
tent; and he proceeded to deck his ste$d, by painting 
his forehead, neck and shoulders, with stripes of ver- 
milion. and sometimes twisted a few feathers into his 
tail. He then put into his mouth an 


a I ttie eternii v. Bring together, then, in thought, the 
most beautiful accidents of nature. Suppose yon sec 
at the same time the hours of the day and all the sea- 
sons; a morning of spring and a morning of autumn; 
a night bespangled with stars, and a night covered with 


robbed of their foliage by storm* ; plains covered with 
springing corn, and gilded with harvest. You will tlier 
have a just idea of the universe. 

Is it not astonishing, that while you admire the sun 
sinking under the arches of the west, another beholder, 

observes him springing from the regions of the mor- 
jning? Blit what inconceivable magic is it, that this 
old-fashioned [ ancient luminary that reposes burning and fatigued in 


brdle, bought or stolen from the Spaniards, from the. the dusl o! the evening, is the same youthful planet 
bit of which hung six or eight steel chains, ahbnt nine ; (llal awakens, humid with the dew under the whitening 
inches long ; while some small bells, attached to thei ( . ur i iuaofthednwn^—iiteveryinoineDtthesunisri- 
reins, contributed to render the inovemenrsnf the steed | g j n g ; n |j le y-, Pn ‘uli or setting in some portion of the 
ns musical as those of the lovely Sonname, in the.in- j wnr |rl ; ot rather our senses 'mock us; and there is tru- 
rompaiahle tales of Comte Hamilton. |y neither east, nor meridian nor west. 

All things being now ready lor the promenade, he (J an we conceive w|ial would be the spectacle of na- 
threw a scarlet mantle over his shoulders; thrust 1ti» ture . were it abandoned to simple movements of mat- 
mirror in below his belt; took in one hand a large fan. The clouds obeying the laws of gravity would 
of wild goose or tnrkey feathers, to shield his fair :tn<Ijf a || perpendicular nn the earth: or would mount in pv- 
delicate complexion Irom the snn ; while a whip hung | nimidx in the upper regions of the air. The moment 
front his wrist, having the handle studded with brass ■ a! „. ri ,] le air would become too gross or too much rari- 
nails. Thus accoutred, he mounted his jinghng pal- fied for the organs of respiration. The moon, too neat 
fiey, and ambled through the encampment, envied by | or too disljinl from us, would be at one time invisible, 
all the youths less gay in attire, attracting the gaze of ai „| at another, would show herselfall bloody, covered 


the uufortunnte drudges who represent! he gentler sex, 
and admired supremely by himself .— Travels in North 
America , by the Hon. C. A. Murray . 

A Liberian Garden. — Gov. Buchanan, of Liberia, 
writes (o the Board of the Colonization Society as fol- 
lows : 

** I am malting a fine garden, into which I wish to 
eolleet specimens of all kinds of African fruit, flow- 
plants so that foreigners may see at the Go*- 

fg. u . - ■ ■ « . L 


with enormous spots, or filling with her extended orb, 
all the celestial dome. As if possessed with some wild 
vagary, 'she would move up and down the line of the 
ecliptic, changing her side, would at length discover 
to us a face which the earth lias not yet seen. The 
stars would show themselves stricken with the same 
vertigo, and would henceforth become a collection of | 
terrific conjunctions. On a sudden the constellation 
of summer would be* destroyed by that of winter.— 
Bootee would lead the* Pleaides \>md tb#.L4off would 


Right kind of Sympathy . — .Several gentlemen so 
Genesee and Lapeer counties, taking into consideiatioi 
the severe calamity which has fallen on their Pontia* 
neighbors, have subscribed and sent them 100,000 fee 
of pine lumber, and t50,000 shingles. This^is reap 
commeodable .— Buffalo Com. Ad w. 


Absurdity .— For a man to have pockets p^t ia hi . 
cloths*, wlm he has nothing to* put in tkenu 
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head and face with such rapid succession as almost to 
take away the breath. 'Hie process of rubbing usual- 
ly brings away a quantity of dead skin, especially front 
the arms and legs, and is excessively agreeable. As 
soon as it is completed, they bring in a piece of 9oap 
of most ominous dimensions, nor unlike the hearth 
stone of an English housemaid, and cover you with 
lather from head to foot, washing it off hy pouring hot 
water on the person as before. You are then conduc- 
ted into an outer apartment of a lower temperature for 
a few moments, and finally to the divan in the largo 
entrance hall, where yon are wrapt up in dry, warm 
sheets, and the head is enveloped in a towel rolled 


clouds; me i lows enameled with flowers, and fores! s j round in the fntin of a turban. In this state you are 


placed upon the couch propped up by pillows, and the 
sensation of drowsy languor thus induced is indescri- 
bably agreeable. Many wealthy Turks remain whole 
hours in this state. As soon as you are cool, cofieo 
and pipes are brought, and hoys come in and sampoo 
your limbs, making tho joints crack, and producing a 
glow through the wliole system. Shaving follows if 
necessary ; and if the nails of either fingers or toes re- 
quire cutting, that office of love is then performed, and 
von are assisted to dress. The whole operation, which ’ > 
may last from one hour tp four, or. indeed, for the cn- . 
tire day, if you like, is thus completed ; and the luxury, 
including presents to the attendants, costs somewhat 
less than a shilling. — Fraser's Mag. * 


Caution.— A' little daughter of a gentleman of Spring- 
field, Mass., was brought home from school on the 8thi 
in a deep sleep, seeming almost like death. A physi- 
cian was sent for, who by means of medicine made her 
vomit, when it was discovered that she had been citing 
peach stone meats. f l hese meats contain a rank poi* 
on, and the rescue of the child from their deadly ef- 
fects is most fortunate. 
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GRAND LODGE OF, THE STATE OF NEW- 
. YORK. 

The Annual Communication of the Rt. \V. Grand 
Lodge of the ancient and honorable Fraternity of free 
and accepted Masons of the Stare of New York, will 
• commence on Wednesday, the third day of June, at 
7'o*clock P. M., at the Grand Lodge room, Howard 
House, in the city of New York. Delegates from the 
conntry are requested to deposit* their credentials with 
the Grand Secretary, af the G. L. room, immediately 
on their arrival in the city. 

JAMES HERRING, Grand Sectary. 

May 23— 2t 

MASONIC FESTIVAL. 

The members of the Misonic Fraternity are request- 
ed to meet On the 24th of June, in the city of Troy, at 
the following places, viz 

The members of Apollo Lodge, Chapter and En-\ 
camp ncil, and all visiting Sir K rights in good stand- 
ing. are'requested to nuet at St. John s Hall, No 2404 
River st, 

Mmnl Vernon , and Temple Lodges and Temple 
Chapter and all visiting brethren and companies from 
the vicinities of Albany and New York, at Br. Henry 
Hull's Mansion House. 

Pax nix Lodge , and visiting brethren north of Lan 
•ingburgh. the mtmibers of Star Lodge, and all visiting 
brerhten in the vicinity of Petersburg, at L. S. Stearns' 

Hotel. 

Evening Star Lodge of West Troy, and visiting 
brethren of Schenectady and that vicinity, at E. & P. 

Dorlon’s Washington Hail, corner of River and Grand 
Division -sts. 

Hudson Lodge, and all visiting brethren from that 
vicinity, at Br. Billings Blakeley’s American Hotel, 
cor. Third and Elbow -at*. 

The several Lodges. Chapters, Brethren, Compan- 
ions and Sir Knighis, are requited to meet at the I 
ubove mentioned places, at 9 o'clock A. M. in order! Temperance.— We propose in our next number 
that they may he in readiness to form a procession at I to enrich our temperance department with a portion 
10 o’clock, on WaViinston Sn W ». nn:W the «ti|>er-! or , he whole of Ihe eloquent an, I appropriate addre** 
Intend-nre of Bir K'lijhf Arrh5h.ll Ihill. a, Matuhal 1 


not known until the body was raised by the agitatioi 
of the water by the steamboat Albany, on that day 
He Jias left a wife and two children in the city. 

Calamity at Natchks.— The Free Trader gives 
additional particulars of the effects of the tornado a* 
N itches, and state « tb it the entire loss of property i> 
moie than five millions The number of lives lost wa- 
supposed to be from six hundred to a thousand ! Niue 
ty -seven boats at the landing, with all on board of them 
were entirely destroyed. The village of Concordia 
opposite Natchez, was demolished, and several live- 
lost. The court was in session and the judge wa- 
killed on the bench. The complicated and heart-rend- 
ing distress occasioned by this event can scarcely be 
conceived. 


Another and Another. — The steam boat Gram 
pus, of N. Orleans, blew up on the 13:h instant: two 
men were killed and others injured. 

.The Steam boat Gieenfield, employed in towinv 
boats, 4cc. on the Connecticut river, above Hartford, 
was blown up, and *-f five persons on hoard, the cap. 
tain and engineer were killed outright, the machinis, 
lias since died, and a fourth is badly wounded. 


Rumors of Wars. — Reports of fresh excitement* 
in South America are afloat ; that Peru lias declared 
war against Bolivia, &c. We look in vain for any- 
thing like a settled peaceful state of things on the 
shore of the Pacific ; and indeed most of the states in 
South America appear to be as incapable now of ap- 
preciating and enjoying rational liberty, as they were at 
the coinmeuceineut of their revjluuonary comino 
tions. 


of the dry. assisted by Sir L. R. LasMI. Comp. R. 
Freeman, Brs. Thomas Gri»ie?l, B. M. Wilson. F. 
Beldhcr, M. Fairchild. L M'Cbesney qncl R. P. Dor* 
lon. By order of the Cnmm’or«e. 

N. T. WOODRUFF, Chairman. 

MASONIC EXPULSION.— At a reznhr meeting 
of the Memphis Lod r* No. 91, at their L*>dr* Room 
in the town of Memphis, on Tuesday (he 1 4th of Apr'd. 
3 r 10. LAWSON B. M*KEE, sw en ered apprentice 
Mason, was expelled from the privileges of Masonry for 
ttnraasouic conduct. 

By order of the L^dge. 

J. II. LAWRENCE, Sec'y. 


New Nijut Link.— The D’ WtV. Clinton and Ro- 
chester will afterthe 1st proximo. -rnn in connection be- 
tween this place and New Yoik every night — time 
©f starting eight o'fifor'c. P • U. — n.l to go through 
without la i tin :• Tile anngem*MU is a good one, an^ 
will no d »nbt better accomn late such a,s want the en- 
tire day for bumess, in New York or Albany.— 

&*- 

New Mail Arsanukmknt.— A late Boston paper 
States tint the Post Master General has ma le such 
©change in the transportation of tire mail between Al. 
fenny and Boston, that it will hereafter be carried lino*. 
In connection with the Western and Worcester and 
Bmrifcn Rail roads, in 24 hours, instead of 43, ashe r i> 
tofore. Passenger* may also go with the same speed 


of our fellow citizen, Mr. Marvin , delivered at the 
late anniversary of the State Temjrerance Society. 

Hon. Jabez W. Hnntington, has been appointed 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut, vice Mr. Betts, de 
ceased. 


From China — The last accounts arc of a more pa- 
cific character. The Englishman who had been ini 
prisoned by the government was released, and the 
blockade of Canton had been raised. The Chinese 
were preparing for war ; hut it was believed that a set 
tlement, of the difficulties would be made without a 
resort to arms. The American trade was favored by 
the government. # 


Drowned.*~ihn Thursday last, the body of Patrick 
M'Mantis was discovered in the river near the south 
ferry in this city. The deceased had been missing a 
bout eigen months, and the cause uf bis absence was 


Florida Murders — arc repeated under aggravated 
circnnfetanccs. Several families have been cut off by 
the Indians wirinjt short time; and they seem to be 
emboldened, and more successful. than usual. 


Centennial Celebration.— On Monday next, the two 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of Quincy, Ms. 
is to be celebrated in a splendid manner. 


Vegetation.— The Plattsburgh Republican states, 
that a hop vine in that village grew twenty-three in 
t h*s between sunrise and sunset, on the 18th instant ; 
and that asparagns in the same village run up twenty- 
one. inches in 24 hours. 

The Somerville, N. J. Messenger says, a stalk of rye 
7 feet 3 inches in height has been sent to that office : 
also, a cluster of fifty seven full grown stalks, with 
heads upon them, which appear to be the production 
of a single grain* 


Upper Canada .— The volunteer forces on duty in 
hat province are said to have been reduced to a: out 
1*400 men. This augurs well for the future tranquility 
of the country. 

Whaling.— The ship Columbus, Capt. Smith, of 
N. London, has just brought into that port, a cargo of 
1000 barrels of oil, said to be the largest cargo ever 
brought into the U. States 

A whale which would afford 40 barrels of nil, was 
killed off Long Island, a few days ago. And eight 
whales were observed at one time recently off Capo 
Elizabeth. 


[We cannot but hope that we shall fin] at least 
<nme extenuation of the batbafons conduct imputed to 
Capt. Rogers in the subjoined art de. from tire Troy 
Budget, if, indeed, the account is not an exaggeration. 
The statement was con finned by another i.f the crew 
if the Beaver in New York; but still the fact of Capt. * 
R. being examined and let to bad in the small sum of 
3500 (as stated in the Sun) aulhor.ses'a belief that tho 
transaction in ly have been of a less diabolical charac- 
ter than appears on the face of the narrative.] 

An Outrageous Art of Inhumanity. —\We have bee® 
favored with the following painful account, corrobora- 
ted by three of the crew belonging on board the vessel 
herein named : 1 he whale ship Beaver, of Hudson, 

Captain William Rogers, arrived in New York harbor 
on the 1st ot May last ?tier a long and tedious voyage 
of three years and a half. Mr. Murry stated that thei# 
irst cruise was sixteen months, during which lime a 
number of the crew got the scurvy, so ns to endanger 
their lives. , A man -named Gordon, a boat-stee er, un- 
der the assumed name of Jack Brown, made the fol- 
lowing remark— “If I w*s in youi places forward— if 
lie Captain, wlpn we arrived in |>ort, should refuse 
to give us liberty ashore, 1 would put a knife qt his 
heart.” 

This remark soon reached the ra|>tain, for which he 
resolved to give him to the cannibals. He acrording- 
'y, when leaving port, steered to an island in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, by the name of Savage 1 stood, inhabited by • 
cannibals. When they came in sight of the island, the 
captain ordered one half of the crew to go below, and 
the remainder, with the exception of Mr. Gordon, to 
go aloft, which was obeyed, not knowing his design. 
In a few moments the men aloii espied at a short dis- 
tance from the vessel, quite a number of canoes with 
natives in them; they, however, soon came alongside ; 
the captain then called Gordon to him, and asked the 
first mate (Lansing, of Albany,) what he should do 
with him. The mate's reply was. “diunn him. heave 
him overboard !" T he captain accordingly seized Gor- 
loo and put him overboaid. After the captain let go 
if him, he struck on the side of one of the canoes ;tlie 
natives pushed him off, and would not have anything 
to do with him. 

The captain, seeing that the natives would not take 
him, hastened below, brought up and gave to them a 
quantity of old rusty knives, to take rlic man and de 
witli^him according to their ♦ tisrom, that is, first to take 
his life, then roast him and eat him — (that is the cus- 
tom of the cannibals.) When Mr. G. was but a short 
distance from the ship, the men aloft that behold this 
heart rending scene, could not help shedding tears of 
pity to hear him imploring for mercy ! mercy ! ! until 
at length they reached some distance from the vessel, 
hut that did not prevent them from hearing his pitiful 
exclamation, “for God’s sake spare me 

Mr. G. said that he belonged to the city of Troy, 
and the heart-rending thoughts of leaving a wife and 
two children to mourn his fate, must have rendered bit 
anguish more poignant. — Troy But get. 

The affair of the ship Bcaver.-Cnpt. Rogers, of the 
ship Beaver, was arrested on Monday by officer Quar- 
ry, of the U. S. Marshal's office, and held to. bail it 
$500 to appear and answer. He states th^it Gordon, 
the seaman, whom he was charged with putting into the 
hands of the cannibals of Savage Island, to jbe devour- 
ed, was a bad fellow, and guilty of offences that would 
subject him to punish meet, and that he re^neaterf the 
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cxptajn to land him on the island rather than to brini! 
him home, of which the captain say* he has evidence 
in Gordon's own hand writing.— Sun. 

Phrenology.— We find the following article in a 
paper of 1802. among its foreign items. Pehaps it is 
not the least ••curious’' circumstance attending Dr* 
ball's theory, that the publication of his doctrines 
was prohibited in the capital of the German empiie 
within the last forty years. This may have been the 
first public notice of ihat is now called the science of 
phrenology ; and it will be both new and pleasing to 
many of our readers ; while ot the same time it shows 
the piogress of investigation, and the extension of lib- 
eral views. Who would think, at this day, of check- 
ing, much less of prohibiting the march of mind 1 

GALL'S THEORY OF SCULLS. 

We have extrac ted the following, said to he an ex- 
planation of the theory of Di. Gall, from a French pa- 
per, for the amusement of our readers. 

••The doctrines oftne celebrated German Dr. Gall, 
are not onl; curious, on account of the celebrity given 
to them by the prohihi ion against their being publicly 
taught. in Vienna, but they are likewise remarkable for 
the r results. As the brain is moulded by the skill’, 
Dr. Gall, who thinks he has found in the conformation 
of thp brain an explanation of the different moral and 
intellectual faculties of man, establishes the convexity 
*f the skull as the rule ’from which he is to form his 
judgment; an I contends, that the more convex the 
skull, the greater the capacity of the individual, which 
lie stipports'by i he examples of the skullsof many cele- 
brated men. This convexity is generally lemarkable 
in every meat mm: but handsome men, whose heads 
are more round and gracefully formed, have seldom 
much genius. He likewise believes himself, able to 
determine the place of each of our mental faculties in 
the brain ; the faculty of observation, for instance, lays 
just behin I the forehead. This part is very convex in 
children, who, as is well known, are remarkable for 
this faculty. This convexity diminishes insensibly, 
and even becomes a concave, unless in great observers ; 
and Dr. (Jail concludes that liberty and custom may 
induce great changes in this faculty in man. He is in 
possession of the skulls of many celebrated persons, 
particularly those of Bltunaiider. Alxingerand Wurm* 
■er. Ill the brain of the latter lie pretends to have dis- 
covered the organ of courage, which lias its place about 
an inch above the ear. The skulls of animals furnish 
him with important discoveries. He* has found in the 
skulls of singing birds, in those of celebrated musi- 
cians, and above all in that of Mozart, the organ of mu- 
sic. Finally, the wily brain of the fox, and the cat, ns 
well as those of men whom he had known remarkable 
for craft, point ont ,ro him -f lie organ of cunning. It is 
but justice to say, that the doctrines of Gall are very 
curious ; how far they are well founded is not for us tu 
determine.” 


Intelligence. 


Natchez. — With a promptness which does them 
honor, the citizens of New Orleans}, immediately on 
hearirg of the great calamity at Natchez, appointed a 
delegation to visit that city and tender to the inhabi- 
tants their sympathy and aid. Two thousand dollars, 
which were collected at the moment, the delegation took 
with them. Several physicians also accompanied them. 
In a letter to the mayor of New Orleans, dated Natch- 
ez, May 13th, the committee say.— 

“The number of the dead cannot be accurately as- 
certained. The number of bodies recovered and in- 
terred, is stated to be 41. The number of the wounded, 
now under hospital treatment, is 56. It will* never, 
perhaps, be distinctly ascertained how many persons 
were buried under the. ruins at the landing, and lost in 
4 m river. The accounts and estimates are very nn- 
sfctisfactory. From the statements of the authorities, 
end the number of boats kqown to have -been at the lau- 
ding, we have come to the conclusion that about 400 
persons were lost, of-whom no earthly vestige remains! 

•* We have been particularly impi eased with the 
FrovideeCel preservation of the inhabitant* of the city 
proper. There * scarcely a bouse in. the city (the 


population is about 6000) which has not received ma I 
teri il injury; and the rondiiiotl *>f a large proportion 
of them forbid., all hope of repair. It is supposed that 
(here are ;»t least 100 families who, in the language of 
die authorities of Natchez, *aie without the means ol 
subsistence, and bereft ol* shelter, wherewith to pro 
teetthem from the inclemency of the weather.*”’ 

Florida. — Gep. Armistead has ordered 900 men to 
meet at Fort King on the 22d, foot and horse, io bedi j 
v idri) into sqtiards oflOO. men and scour the hammocks 
when tl/e Indians have their green corn dance and pre- 
pale for new aggressions. 


Horrid r l'ra cedi }. — A gentleman just from W hites- 
ville, Harris county . has given ns the following part/ 
r itlars of a most appalling incident. Mr, Thomas 
Sarlfjler. a citizen of that place, had occasion soma 
d.ivs since to chastise a child belonging to one of his 
negro men. On Saturday last Mr. S. found it neces- 
sary to inflict punishment on another child of the same 
family. The father, in a sudden fit of rage, seized 
upon* an axe and severed the head of the first child 
from its hodv— with a second blow he cleft the body 
of the other child, and then turning upon Mr. S;idd!er 
he instantly split his skull and caused his almost im- 
mediate death. The negro was taken, hut in attempt 
ing to make his escape, was wounded with a hall from 
a pistol of one ot the party engaged in his arrest. On 
Saturday evening last he was lodjel in Hamilton jail, 
and it w..s presumed that he would so far recover from 
his wound as to ren ler him liable to the penalties of 
the law .— Columbus (Geo.) Enquirer . 


Lumber . — Thp Marietta Ant says: “The quant-tv 
of lumber now lying at our wharves is greater at this 
time than at any former period : the shore is literally 
lined for three miles in front of the town ; at many pla 
ces four and five ra'ts deep. The water is at a good 
pitch for running, and is rising.” 


Stupendous Frauds . — The Detroit Advertiser of the 
9th inst. states on the authority of a gentleman just ar 
rived at that place, from Seneca co., New-York, that 
the Farmers’ Bank at Lodi or Romulus, an institution 
organized under the General Banking Law, has issued 
post notes and certificates ofdeposiie to the amount of 
nearli/ one million of dollars , which have been put in 
circulation, mostly at the South, by the purchase of 
cotton and other products of the South, and shipped 
to New-York and Europe. 

Large quantities of it. has also passed in Indiana anti 
Illinois for the purchase of grain, pork, cattle, horses. 

Some. S60 000 have also been used in Ohio.— 
There is no security given tor the post note and err- J 
lifieate of deposit issues, and the State stocks pledged 
for the redemption of notes on demand, will not mote 
than redeem what the Bank has out. Septimus E. Wat- 
kins, formerly of Philadelphia, it appears was one? of 
the agents of the Bank at Nmw Orleans, and has been 
arrested in that city. The certificates of deposites 
passed in Ohio, have all been protested for non pay- 
ment, and those sold south and west will share the 
same late. The statfe stocks which are held by the 
comptroller for the security of the Bank, were obtain- 
ed by a joint board of the directors, and it appears 
they have also stopped payment. 


Concord Bank .— The New Hampshire Patriot says: 
“It becomes our duty to announce to the public that 
the Concord Bank has stopped payment. But we are 
authorised by the president and directors of the bank 
to state that a recent examination has been made of 
the funds and securities of the bank, and that there 
can be no doubt that they are ample for the purpose 
of redeeming the bills and paying the depnsites and all 
other liabilities of the hank. It is therefore recommen- 
ded to the holders of the bills not to dispose of them 
at a sacrifice, as they may be assured thnt they will be 
paid in full.” 


The Rev. Stephen Elliott, jr„ Professor of Sacred ( 
Literature and the Evidences of Christianity, was elec . 
ted Bishop of the Diocese of Georgia, on the 4th ir,*^ 
by the unanimous vote of the Convention of the 
estant EpMcopol gfciUfffc, then io session 


| Colonization^— Mr Wtlk.espn, **f the Colonization 
[Society, states that Hie soils instituted in the Missis- 
sippi Court, to defeat the will of Capt. Ross and his 
daughter, Mary Reed, by which the proceeds of their 
respective large estates weie to be appropriated to the 
colonization of between 3 and 4 hundred emancipated 
slaves, have proved unsuccessful, the decision being io 
favor of the Colonization Society. It is intended to 
settle them at Sinou, in Liberia. 

| Reluming Home .— Yesterday morning about olio 
[hundred passengers, nearly all Irish and English, left 
for Liverpool in the ship Monongahela.— Pennsylva^ 
nian. 

There does not appeal to be the least diminution in the 
quantity of produce landing at our wharves from the 
west; but on the contrary, the # amour.t appears to 
augment every houi. .It ‘was almost impossible this 
morning to find a passage through the barrels. Not a 
boat leaves for Albany, but takes from three to five 
hundred bartels of (lour or pork. As for wheat, furs 
and other such inconvenient articles, they must bide 
their time in ih«* waiehou«e.‘ 

A gentleman just returned from a tour through 
Ohio, represents the. stall* as teeming with produce, 
and tlie prospects of the coming crop unusually favora- 
ble. At various points on the canal and along the lake, 
large quantities of poik, flout, ect. are piled up. await- 
ing boats to carry it forward. —Buffalo Com. Adv. 

.. .. , * ■ > ■ . — 

’ ! 3 U t , £ 12 £) . 

At Troy, by the Rev. Dr. Cooksen, Mr. John Nel- 
son, to Miss Sarah Ann Meadon, both of Albany. 


DZlD 

In Cuxsackie. on the 22d inst. Hon. Dorance Kirt- 
land, aged 69. 

At Newtown. L. I. Miss Eliza, daughter of r i homas 
Mounsev, of Albany, aged 54. , 

On the 5th inst. on the Detnoine river. General 
Joseph Street, agent for the Sac and Fox Indians- 

Ai Richmond, Va. Daniel Cull, Esq. one of the fa- 
tliets of the Richmond bar. 


CALENDAR OP CO.TniUHICATIOJIS. 


EACH MONTH. 


Temple En-ampment, 
Tempi** R A. Cliapter. 

Alb mr 

•ad Friday. 

Albany 

2d a 4tb Tuesday 

Mount Ventou Lodge 

Albany 

l»t c 3J Thursday, 

Ten pie Lodge, 

Albany 

1st & 3d Tu^aday. 

A pit o Lodge 

'J roy 

lat & 2d Tuesday. 

Apollo t>hapt**r 

Troy 

2d & 4th Tuesd-y. 

A|kiIIo f ucampment, 

1 roi 

3d .'Yiouo'.j. 

Evening Mar Lo«lge, 

West Troy 

1st Wednesday. 

Pttocnu Lodge, 

l.ansingbur^ 

l>t x 3d Thursday. 

Olive Brauch 

i B. il auj Oe i 

1st Wednesday. 

i« nt<»ee Encampment. 
Ohio Lodge No iOI. 

1 (.ekport Nia. 
Wheeling Va. 

1st Monday. 

Wheeling i list’ ter 19 

" 

2d Thursday^ 

Wheeti g r hcampment 

t 

2d Monday «v. o month. 

Wnslii.igton ( ouucil 

a 

1st Saturday. 

U l* 1 • Lodge 47. 

Utica, 

I*>t Th> jrsday. 

Ourida Chanter. 57 

“ 

1st Thursday. 

Utica Encainpm* ut.3 


8d T aesday. 

lount Moriah. 

Louisvilte. Ky. 

1 1st At 3d Saturday, p. C 

Louis t i! le . Encampment 

do 

1 4t'a Saturday. 

Council H >las-er» 

do 

1 t quarterly 

Kiug Soloro *n % chapter 

do 

| ‘id Satlirdaf. 


ASONI ' APR *NS — TWe Brethren de-iiing-Aprpn* for 
iTle.ilierof the Decree* of M AST o.R, M ARK or K. ARCH, 
ran i.b’a n them, !.pei’dntlv engrav n S><uu, ky applying at 
• l.is Otfic- , mi a prio.l* aLip ed to limes. — May, 5840. " 

rrNHK MASI NIC REGISTER — Fec'ihe" year of Maaonr j 
JL 5840 ; eon'tai'.ii g a c-nr\j<:, tu- ot rhs Off* e g .f ihj Grand 
L* ‘a** and S tbordim.in L< *, Ch.jp.am, hnruii. patents, fltc. of 
N. Y*»ik, .m i its vieiui'y, wi h Hieir t rue* and place* #.f meeting 
-hIm ji< ?'•<* ( tffi. pri r 25 ren'*.— Mav 10. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

T> hu foil ova jj, Brt tnp n lib re kuaMy olieieu ouet as Agents for 
he Am'-noui Ma-tuer iGgmler. j hey are duly authorised .to 
receiv* Ntihm r p ious ami iiiouti *.on its account- 
William B »ur<lman, New York City. 

Vail i wise Fair<:iulit, Coasackie, 

Joel D. S.mih Ca<tkt -a. 

Janit ft Tell, Ci.eyiiiHiis, 

S. i L.v*|(g<Tt, Troy. 

S. 1). LsnM.iigbnrgh. 

J‘*eph H ickba n, Poiigi.keepsie. 

John S, Vveed, Wh Greenfield. 

Kh< iica* r Mix, Batavia. 

HI* icharu Poweis, Cnwlsvtlle, 

Jame< (uvauhuli. Wain town, 
tames M Ka r, Lockp>*rt. 

Prmums I 4 Mi.«, Kingsioa, U. C. 

Pl.il . W. k VMh, v». 

Tkw«w« |. Wrtbr, LmuwiII,, KMtnckf. 
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POETRY 


From the LiltU F«U» * Entcprixe.’ 


[The •* great fire” at Portsmouth, N. H. in Decem- 
ber, 1802, in which 100 buildings were consumed, and 
property destroyed to the amount of half a million of 
dollars, called forth the following “Appeal.** Tn viotf 
of the recent calamity at Natchez, where the destruc- 
tiouwas caused by another element, the distressing 
loss of lives, in Addition tb the vast destruction of pro- 
perty, renders such an “ appeal** to both the sympa- 
thies and charities of the whole community, peculiar- 
ly appropriate.— Ed. Reg.] 

APPEAL TO HUMANITY. 

Ye who have hearts to feel for ethers* woe, 

' Who love to wipe the tear from sorrow’s eye, 

To hush the throbbings of the plaintive sigh, 

And bid/the cheering words of comfort flow ; 

Who love to tread in poverty's sad way, 

And pluck the cheerless weeds that wildly grow, 

To make the buds of sweet contentment blow, 

And clothe each scene in pleasure’s bright array, 

Oh 1 now let pity warm your feeling breast. 

And prompt the gen’roos aid she mildly prays ; 
“From mis'ry’s gloom the hapless sufTrer raise, 

. And pour on ev’ry pang the balm of rest.*' 

Where once affection spread her sweetest ray, 

And threw on ev*ry cheek the smile of joy ; 

Where ev’ry feeling free from fear’s annoy 
Beat in the bosom with delightful play ; 

Where tender infants lisp’d the prattling note, 

And fondly sported on a mother’s knee ; 

Or tripp’d in many a sport with joyous glee, 

Aud breath'd in lisping sound the dawning tho't. 

Or striv’d with sportive trick, add artless smile 
From tender lips to draw the melting kiss, 

Which gave parental, nourish’d filial bliss, 

And wak’d those thoughts which ev’ry care beguile. 

These lovely scenes, these haunts of soft repose, 

All, all are gone; no trace remains behind, 

But wounds the sight, afflicts the aching mind, 
Where Once they smil’d, but only sadly shows./ 

No more we view the friendly peaceful home. 

Where hand in hand each joy was wont to teve; 

To meet the smiling looks of those they love ^ 

No more from room to room sweet children roam* 

All, all are gone— each lovely scene is fled. 

Each friendly home, once beauty’s brightest claim : 
All, all are gone — sad victims to the flame. 

Which ruthless tag'd, and wasted as it spread. 

No more the widow finds her kind retreat, 

: To call paat scenes of tender love to view, 

That parting hour, that thrilling last adieu, 

Jty lenient time now soften’d sadly sweet. 

The helpless orphan, friendless and forlora, 

Robb’d of her little all— h place of rest, 

Is left to wander lonely and distress’d. 

For food, for refuge, grievously to mourn. 

Friends of Humanity ! Ye who have felt 
The joys of life, or sad misfortune’s smart! 

Let soft compassion kindly move each heart, 

And every feeling to assistance melt. 

Oh ! let each sufferer's pray’r epch painful woe, 

The witjow's plaint, the sob, the heartfelt sigh, 

The melting tear that fills the orphan's eye, 

Oh ! let them light sweet pity’s warmest glow. 

Once more, where pleasure shed. her lively ray, 

Now a dark, dreary waste, a dread til gloom— 

Bid former scenes by kind assistance bloom, 

And Heaven will largely ev’ry deed repay. - 


A PUZZLE. 

Fair woman was made to bewitch— 

A pleasure, a pain, a nurse, 

A slave, or a tyrant, a blessing or curs*— 
fair woman was made to be— whiqb? 


THE BLIND. MAN TO His DAUGHTER. 

They tell me, daughter, thou art fair— ah ! what should 
he to me 

The fairest form the world contains, who ne’er that 
form might are ? 

I’ve been with thee from childhood up — and thou’rt a 
woman grown ; 

And still the beauty which they name I never yet have 
kuown ! 

To me, for many a lingering yea j, no sun has risen or 
set, 

No moon or sparkling stars have gemmed creation’s 
coronet ; 

No prophet clouds have warning given of the approach 
of rain ; 

Nor through the closing summer shower gleamed forth 
the arch again. 

For many a warm and balmy spriug, a flower I have 
not seen, 

Or watched the forest by degrees assume its garb of 
green : 

How long since last like you I saw the world around 
me g:«y ! 

How comfortless the life I’ve led since sigh: has pass- 
ed away ! 

They tell me, daughter, thou art fair— ah ! well can I 
recall 

Thy mother's features at thy age — perchance thou 
hast them all ! 

Then be thy mind As well adorned with gems of higher 
grade, 

For inward beauties shall remain when outward have 
decayed. VARIO. 


TIME'S SONG. 

BT MRS. IIEMANS. 

O’er the level plain where mountains 
Greet me as I go, 

O’er the desert waste where fountains 
At my bidding flow, 

On the boundless beam by day, 

On the cloud by night, 

I am rushing hence away ! 

Who will chain my flight 1 

War his weary watch was keeping; 

I have crush'd his spear; 

Grief within her bower weeping, 

I have dried her tear ; 

Pleasure caught a minute’s hold. 

Then I hurried by, 

Leaving all her banquet cold, 

Aud her goblet dry. 

Power had won a throne of glory — 
Where is now his fame ? 

Genius said — 44 1 live in story ;” 

Who hath heard his name? 
Love, beneath a myrtle bough, 
Whisper’d— 44 Why sq fast V* 
And tho roses on his brow 
Wither’d as 1 pass’d. 

1 have heard the heifer lowing 
O’er the wild wave’s bed, 

I have seen the billows flowing 
Where the cattle fed ; 

Where began my wanderings 7 
Memory will not say ; 

Where will rest my weary wiog9? 
Science turns away. 


Frou the Ve w-GneUnd Review, 

STANZAS. 

’T were nothing did we die— ’t were nought 
At once from life to pass away — 

But thus to wither, thought hy thought, 
And inch by inch, and day by day— 

To watch the lingering tints of light. 

As twilight o'er the sky expands. 

To view the wave’s recording flight, 

Upon the bleak and barren s i a fe — 


To see the stars, that gem the sky 
Fade one by pne — to mark the leaves 
Fall from the boughs all witheringly, 

Through which the wintry tempest grieves — 
’Tis this that chills the aciuug heart, 

Thar still wo breathe, a::d feel, and live, 
When all the flowers of earth depart. 

And life hath not n joy to give. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

Never look sad— nothing's so bad 
' As getting familiar with sorrow ; 

Treat him to day in a cavalier way. 

And he'll seek otherquarters to-morrow. 

Long you’d not weep, would you but peet> 
At the bright side of every trial ; 

Fortune you’ll find is often most kind, 
When chilling your hopes with deuial. 

Let the sad day carry away 

Its own little burden of sorrow; 

Or you may miss half of the bliss 
That comes in the lap of to-morrow. 

When hope is wrecked, pause and reflect. 

If error occasioned ydnr sadness; 

If it he so, hereafter you’ll know 

How to steer tn the harbor of gladness. 

TilE FLIGHT OF LOVE AND TIME. 

An ancient man ycleped Time, 

Fatigued with journeying many a clime, 

A Cupid chanced to spy. 

Stop, cried the sage, thou flmterer gay, 

I too have wings, then teach, I pray, 

Thy art, that Time may fly. 

Love smiled assent, and hand in hand 
They 9kim, like lightning o’er the lan<L 
When Love is heard to cry— 
Behold, ye nymphs, who spornvc Head 
The verdant lawn and mmunr;»in head, 

With Love how Time can fly. 

But Cupid's force was quickl) spent. 

So Time his arm the urchin lent. 

To bear him still on hisjh — 

And see. he cried, ye nymphs below, 

What haply ye must one day know. 

With Time how Love may fly. 

SINGULAR OLD SONNET. 

The longer life, the more offence ; 

The more offence, the greater pain ; 

The greater pain, the less defence ; 

The less defence, thejesser gain ; 

The loss of gain, long ill doth try ; 

Wherefore come, death, and let me die. 

The shorter life, less ebunt I find ; 

The le*s account, the sooner made ; 

The count soon made, the merrier mind ; 
The merrier mind doth thought invade; 
^Short life in truth this thing doth try; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die. 

Come, gentle death, the ebb of care; 

The flood of life, the joyful fare; 

The ebb of care, the flood of life ; 

The joyful fare, the end of strife; 

The end of strife, that thing wish I; 
Wherefore come, death, and let me die. 
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PRACTICAL MASONRY. 

[The following Address was delivered many years 
ago before the Grand Chapter of this itate, by the Rev. 
Companion Saleh Town. . The sentiments contained 
in it are truly practical, and afford amie useful hints 
to the brethren at large :] 

The honorable Institution of which you are mem- 
bers, lays claim to great merit, as veil as high anti- 
quity. In every age of the. world, and almost every 
country, masonry has met with distiiguished patron- 
age. Not only men of great intellectual powers and 
eminent science, but many clothed vith the highest 
civil authority,. have been its hearty aid zealous advo- 
cates. Not a few, also, distinguished for their piety 
and devotion, whose devotion, wh/se virtues have 
adorned their age, hrid whose names will descend to 
posterity as the friends and benefactors of mankind, 
have gone before you in that losg trolden path of ma- 
sonry. , 

Such hasten that illustrious succession of the 
guardians ofthe institution, whose vigilance and care 
have been constantly exercised, in preserving in their 
purity, nrom age to age, those principles now com- 
mitted to your charge. Through your bands are they 
to descend to succeeding generations. How sacred 
is that deposit committed to you, in trust for future 
ages ! 

In view ofthe origin and true nature ofthe Institu- 
tion, its high importance to the world, the sacredness 
of its principles, its harmonizing influence, and the 
whole excellence of the system, whether it be consid- 
ered in an historical, benevolent, moral or religious 
point, your minds must be solemnly affected, and your 
hearts seriously engaged to maintain the purity of its 
precepts; not only as a plain and reasonable duty, but 
«s examples worthy to be imitated by those who shall 
come after you. In view of such high responsibility, 
you cannot be insensible, that the greatest caution, 
wisdom and prudence are indispensably necessary, as, 
respects the present celebrity, and future usefulness of] 
Speculative F ree-Masonry. Seeing your profession 
is built on a tried foundation, you stand solemnly 
pledged .to the world to maintain the cause, of truth 
against all the assaults of vice, or the inroads of error. 
Your several lodges are, or ought to be, so many tem- 
ples of virtue, and schools of moral and religious in- 
struction. Each individual is, or ought to be, a watch- 
ful sentinel over the happiness of mankind ; ever on 
the alert to rescue injured innocence, or avert impen- 
ding dangers. 

Such, however, is the state of the world, and such 
the unhappy lot of all Institutions, that none have 
been preserved free from the unhallowed tread of un- 
worthy members. Even in thy little family, O bless- 
ed Immanuel ! was a betraying Judak. Nor is thy 
sacred tabJe in this world, always surrounded by sane-! 
tified hearts. 

Although such is a sore evil, and greatly to be la- 
mented, yet from the nature of man, it canuot wholly 
be prevented in our present state; much, however, may 
be done, to remedy this general evil. 

Let it, therefore, be remembered, and written as 
with sunbeams on the heart of every mason, that the 
harmony and happiness of your assemblies, and your 
tini$ enjoyment as individuals, do not, cannot depend 


on your numbers, but on the real ntrinsic worth, the 
virtue, the integrity and the moral excellence of your 
members. This is a great point as respects the unity 
and fellowship of masonic brethren You are, there- 
fore, under solemn obligations to make a full and 
thorough examination, as to *he true character of| 
those who present themselves for tie benefits of your 
order. Here is a point, never to te left unguarded.— 
All the internal, social friendship and happiness of| 
your communications, vitally depeid upon it. Let the 
world know assuredly, if any individual desire admit- 
tance to your privileges, that the square of justice and 
the pliqnb line of rectitude must ft his character for 
that important place. Let it well be understood, that 
vice is xot to be winked at; that the doors of your 
lodge can never be opened for ihereception even of a 
doubtful character; that the samitity of the Institu- 
tion is not to be trampled under bot by the profane ; 
and that the precepts of masonry, present an in- 
surmountable barrier against even immoral person. 

. Hence, the effect would be of geat consequence to 
yourselves, even in a private capacity ; to the reputa- 
tion of your lodge, as a wise Iostiution ; and the gen- 
eral good of mankind, as a standaxl and rallying point 
for virtue. The more pious aid meritorious part of| 
the community, raahy of whomiOW Stand aloof, Would 
then crowd our assemblies. Then might you enjoy 
more abundant social friendship in your stated com- 
munications, and the world, in view of your regular 
tenets and increasing respectability, be more deeply 
affected with the general utility of Masonry. 

Should an unworthy person, however, gain admit- 
tance within the veils of your Sanctorum, remember, 
something ought immediately to be done, Adopt all 
probable and proper means to mend his heart, correct 
his habits, improve his virtue and establish his good 
character. Persuade him to practice virtue from the 
love of it. Remember, that not only a visible and 
manifest reformation must be effected, but one that is 
really genuine; such as shall be deemed satisfactory by 
every unprejudiced brother. But in case of non-com- 
pliance, or wilful obstiaancy, by open violation of ma- 
sonic principles, such a one must be expelled. The 
purity of the system itself does demand it, and the 
peace and the harmony of the lodge imperiously re- 
quite it. A just and righteous discipline must be 
maintained, or the InititutioQ necessarily fails of its 
great object. 

Those brethren, who from any cause become im- 
j moral, and thereby disgrace their profession, are dili- 
gently and tenderly to be labored with, and brought 
to a sense of their duty: but if they cannot, and vriil 
not, be reclaimed, the sentence of expulsion must be 
pronounced. The irreclaimable must be excluded, 
by the fixed laws of the Institution, from those pre- 
cious masonic privileges, peculiar to worthy brethren, 

A distinction must be maintained between virtue and 
vice. Although cases of discipline are always painful, 
yet this can in no instance exonerate us from duty.— 
Hence, the increasing impottance at before suggested 
of guarding the entrance to your privileges with the 
utmost prudence. At that point, you meet with little 
or no difficulty in maintaing your purity and fellowship. 
No person found unworthy of admittance, need fear 
the loss of public reputation if rejected ; for none ex- 
cept Masons are apprized ofthe fact: if rejected, the 
world will for evei*remain ignorant of the case, unless 
divulged by the candidate himself. It is a maxim uni- 
versally adopted, to injure no man’s public or private 


character; if you cannot, by the U9e of means, correct 
his vices and imprqpe his moral character, do him no 
injury: leave hinj, says the maxim, on the same 
ground you found him, and your consciences are guilt- 
less. 

In relation to Masonic discipline, we all know, that, 
in general, it is too remiss. Members are sometimes 
suffered to transgress and pass with impunity. Each 
individual excuses himself on the ground, tlMi|Xj|^l1 
be more proper, or attended with more saluUflp|SM^- 

? uences, for some other brother to enter the Sm plaint, 
n this way, it is sometimes finally neglected, so that 
what was every one’s duty is eventually performed by 
none. 

To remedy this evil, should each Chapter and Lodge, 
by an article in their by-laws, constitute their three 
first officers ex-officio , a standing committee, whose 
duty it should be made, in all cases within their knowl- 
edge, to take cognizance of unmasonic conduct, and* 
report the offenders to their Lodge ; few instances 
would pass unoticed, and few errors uncorrected. — 
The government of the Lodge being in the hands of 
those officers, the measure might impose a general 
restraint on vice, and be productive of pdblic as well 
as private good. To promote the happiness and well- 
being of mankind, is the great object of Speculative 
Free-Masonry. In tarrying into effect an object of 
such magnitude, no expedient, wise and prudent in its 
nature, should be left untried. 

Brethren and Companions, in the foregoing pages 
you have seeb some oC the general outlines of the 
great body of the Masonic system. You have seen 
how numerous, solemn and interesting are the consid- 
erations involved in our profession. And you may 
easily discover, from the nature and moral fitness of 
those principles which constitute the foundation ofthe 
Institution, how inestimable is their importance to the 
world. You, as MaSom, being well informed, can 
look back and see in how great a variety of instances, 
the moral state of the world has been benefited by the 
existence of this ancient association. Go t on, brethren, 
in the path-way of virtue/ u Do good, and to commun- 
icate forget not.” *• Add to your faith virtue, and 
knowledge, and temperance, and patience, and broth- 
erly kindness, and charity,” till your life shall be 
crowned with substantial joy, and the smiles of an approv- 
ing conscience shed peace in your soul. Search deep 
into those hidden mysteries to which your profession 
leads. Raise your admiring views, and look abroad in the 
vast fields of Masonic research. Look through the 
forms of Masonry to the substance; through the sym- 
bols contemplate their high and sacred allusions.— 
Think not you understand Speculative Free-Masonry 
when you nave regularly received the degrees. You 
are then just prepared to acquire true knowledge. — 
You are just entering the school of moral improve- 
ment. Think not, when all those useful and interest- 
ing lectures are thoroughly committed, you have 
done. Much, very much still remains. Those prin- 
ciples must be exemplified by a regular life and honest 
deportment. Nor is this the end of your duty. You 
may still look forward in boundless prospect. You 
may view the collective excellencies of the whole mo- 
ral system, summarily comprised in the body 'of Spec- 
ulative Free-Masonry. You may dwell on the sub- _ 
ject till overwhelmed and lost in admiration. Such 
is the nature of our Institution ; and it is* hoped every 
brother will be suitably affected with those momen- 
tous considerations, and will duly appreciate his 
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privileges; that each presiding officer will exhibit a 
bright example of all that is praiseworthy, sod the 
whole body universally appeat to the world, as a “*pi- 
itua! building, in which every part, being filly joined 
together, may grow op into a building of God.?* . 

Finally, brethren. 4 * let us keep the unity of the spi- 
rit in ttwhofi Is of PE ACE. *’ Let us love one another, 
for love is of God. • 

“Behold how. good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity. It is like the precious 
ointment upori the head, which ran down upon the 
* beard, even Aaron*s beard/ which went down to the 
skirts of his garments. As the dew of Hermon, and 
as the dew that descended upon the mountain of Zion, 
for there, -the Lord commanded the blessing, even life 
for eve»mdre. M 


ADDRESS, 

Delivered by U. MARVIN \ Jr . Esq. of Albany, at the 

late annual meeting of tfie N. Y» wBtalc Temperance 

Society , on pi teeming the following resolution . 

44 Resolved , That the principles and practice of tem* 

perance, and the success of the temperance enterprise, 
demand that oar literature should be purified from 
evtity tendency to encourage the use of intoxicating 

VHHmgofthe proceedings of the society on this 
occaSfonTme CooperstoWn Freemen’s Journal, justly 
remarks : “ Mr. Marvin, in support of his resolution, 
delivered an TcfdKess, 'which is highly creditable to him 
as a scholar ft fed man of talents. The style and matter 
of the ftd<frfes4'|irov6s'that he Is himself capab’leof add- 
ing much to the liferary reputation of this at any oth- 
er country. We wish this excellent production could 
be re-published in every periodical in the State. 

ADDRESS. 

Mm. President— It affords me great pleasure to 
submit this resolution to ybu and this respected as- 
sembly. It embraces a’ means for the promotion of 
temperance, which while it has been too much neglect- 
ed, ought to have been considered as of the first im- 
portance. 

Lite rat uVo 1s the vehicle of thought. It goes Info 
every circle of society, and among all nations of the 
earth. * There is nothing that has so free and so rapid 
a communication. Formerly It was not so ; hut since 
the introduction of practical science, distance has 
shortened, impediments have nrnihilated ; in fine, every 
natural obstruction has been amoved. The expense, 
the labor, And the Ipw state of the mechanical arts in 
time past, gave knowledge a linked circulation and a 
- still more limited power. Mo ns which are now em- 
ployed for its circulation, were eitlier unknown or 
deemed visionary speculations. The history of other 
nations and other lands wascoriparativcly In darkness, 
so much so, that even credulity itself could hardly be- 
lieve it to he other than a fahli. By the interchange 
of sentiment we are now constituted into one family, 
enjoy log in common nil the benefits of social life.— 
We are continually assimilating ourselves to each oth- 
er in thought, feeling, and affection. Having the same 
medium through which mind meets mind and influen- 
ces it for good or evil, it is impossible that national or 
individual morality should remain unaffected. 

At the present time there is great need that liters 
ture should be connected with the temperance refor- 
mation ; for without this connection it seems almost im- 
possible to promote virtue of any kind. Temperance 
may advance without this co-operation, but It will be 
less speedy and more disheartening to Its friends.— 
There is no obstacle it contends with so powetful.and 
yet so subtle in its influence. The greater portion of 
the popular writing of the prelent day is directly op- 
posed to sobriety, as it relates to the use of strong 
drink. To change this opposition, demands a union 
of strength and a determination of purpose strong and 
" unyielding. Literature is so powerful, that no effort 
should be spared to secure its influence— no sacrifice 
should he too great to purge its evils, and At it to be 
the handmaid of this benevolent enterprise. 

Encouraged. by the past, we look to the fttture with 
the full expectatton, that it will crown all qur efforts 
with sqctttRs. -While we'htfvchope to Reclaim the 
aged, we have still more hope to restrain the young.— 
We hafe more hope to restrain the young, from the 


fact, that habit, vitnted morals, and perverted tastes, 
have never taken hdd upon them. When age carries 
along with it a trail of evils, truth will make but a 
slight impression upn the heart. Youth h the time 
)o instil those snbline sentiments, which will stand by 
man in the trying lour of his maturity, nod forsake 
him not in the weariless of bis age. Moral charac 
ter is developed evei in the first stages of life, an. I 
its future tone is geverned, and directed no less by 
the influences of litwature than the precepts of pa- 
rents. 

From the time wlen reading enables the mind to 
possess itself of the tioughts of other minds, no one 
can tell how much tlose thoughts give quality to the 
character of the individual. Though unconscious at 
the time of imbihiot principles which operate thus, 
stifl do they shape hi# future destiny. The press is now. 
and has for a long tine, been giving to the world a lit- 
erature. that strikes leeply at the root of the temper- 
ance cause. Fellini particularly under the eye of the 
young, its force is nostly spent on them alone. In- 
vested as It is, with nmeretricious splendor of language 
and fancy, the youhful mind drinks the maddening 
draught that gives cist and color tn his future life.— 
American, no less thin English and ancient literature 
throws much of itsbfluence on (beside of drunken- 
ness. The scholar sees it in the classic studies of every 
institution in Out lard— it is inwrought in his elemen- 
tary education— and mingles with those high attain- 
ments which constitue his proficiency in learning.— 
The wisest men of tie age, infatuated with a love of 
letters or a seal for uaknown tongues, are the strong- 
est of its advocates. With an undying love for anti- 
quity, they are regardessof the effects of such a course 
of study. Rather tharnleface the ancient shrineof Bac- 
chus, they would polli|e the pure shrine of virtue. The 
student upon the verythreshhoid of his career, is taught 
to feed his pride of earning by joining with Anacre- 
on, (he. priests and stellites of Greece, in extolling the 
sensuality of that god The dryest ethics and philo- 
sophy of those rimes ire pervaded with this unmanly 
love of brutal indulgerce. The whole system of hea- 
then mythology, en coi raging the debasement of every 
nobler fncnlry, is incorporated ‘in the prominent histo- 
ries ami poems, fconinq,i landed and studied by a peo- 
ple, who would bkssh to have them owned as the off- 
spring of American mind. With the full approbation 
of his teacher, the student pursues his way through 
the Odes of Horace and Anacreon, at every step los- 
ing his disgust for the praises of wine and revelry, till 
all his sensibilities are deadened by the evils of unbrid- 
led af petite ; and if by diligence he mnuages the lan- 
eunges, his efforts are rewarded with a. baccalaureate 
degree. There is a radical defect in all this, and it 
calls loudly for a radical reform. 

The Latin and Greek languages have done an ioju- 
ry which will require all the eloquence of the English 
to remedy. Its effects are now upon us, moulding the 
plastic heart and deforming the just proportions of the 
mind. Many who leave the halls of science come 
forth with the contamination ofheathetiism and d unk- 
eness. The debasing spirit of the old woild has reach- 
ed out its hand over the long chasm of ages, and 
grasped the hand of a kindred spirit in the new. The 
superior light of the present age has just begun to dis- 
pel the clouds of dnrknes.that surrounded the past.— 
While we are endeavoring to improve our own lan- 
guage, enlarge our conceptions of poetic grandeur, 
crohotdeu thought, and ornament our diction, by the 
study of the ancients, we are contracting their habits 
of thinking and their views of human nature. If 
the slight estimation in which they held virtue is pos- 
sessed by us, it will be a perpetual bar to the acquisi- 
tion of a sound and healthy literature. The two are 
utterly Incompatible with each other. Nothing is 
more 'worthy the powers with which God has gifted 
man, than a bold and chastened literature, unyielding 
to the caprice of time, sanctified by purity, aod tend- 
ing to the elevation*nf the human race. 

For the last three centuries this alcoholic tempera- 
ment has entered more deeply into the republic of let- 
ters. The continent of Europe, in particular, has 
seen and felt its powerful influence. The poets of 
her monarchs* debauches who wear the laureat , ; min- 
gle the fires of the pit with the sacred flames of poesy 
Our mother country has ope noble exception, to mm 
age when poetry was made' the pander to a debasing 
appetite* and the retail ot theglebauchee were apgla* 


•Jed in the drama ard the song. Her Milton stands 
pre-eminent amid the ruin that surrounded him, uni- 
ting in his own persm the wisdom of philosophy, le- 
gislation, and poetry In our age, a new class of wri- 
ters have sprung iito existence, and through then 
this poisonous hterHure has received additional strength 
and a free circulatitn over both continents. The press 
of Europe and Amtrica is now every day flooding the 
rending community with a mawkish sentimentalism 
and a sickly Action, which, if unresisted, will sweep 
away the last vestigj of man's social and moral nature. 
The novels of Scctt, Bnlwer, and a host of others, 
have done more to retard the sobriety, growth and 
purity of society thin though they were the professed 
enemies of virtue. The reputation of these men gives 
to their sayings tht force of law, and he would be' 
thought conceited who should presume to question 
their propriety. This do they live and flourish, doing 
llieir deeds of deatn with impunity. That is a false 
modesty which wil not rebnke evil, because its au- 
thor is invested witl the brilliancy of talent i and that 
talent which gives function to immorality of any kind 
becomes so much he more destructive in its influeneb 
as its greatness is acknowledged and revered. There . 
are drinking scents by those authors, where all the 
energy of their winds appears concentrated In one 
burning, glowing lescription. The flow of thought 
is so exquisitely poished in its language, and the riot- . 
ous revelry is so rrnsked with the grab ot innocent 
gaiety, that all appearance of evil is taken away, leav- . 
ing the heart of th« reader free to the influence of the 
vilest Sentiments ind the most unmanly conduct.— 
These scenes are the more injurious in their tenden- 
cy, inasmuch as tfc actors of them are selected from 
the most prominent characters of the novel. 

This assertion it founded on a well known philoso- ’ 
phical fart, that tie effect of a vicious example is pro- 
portioned to the snndmg and charapter of the individ- 
ual by whom it is given. Not interdicted in this coun- 
try by the law of mpy-right. these fictions are circu- 
lated far and near. They' are seen in every store, in every 
public and pt ivate library, and auinnt all cls^ra of society. 
The facilities foi procuring them being |Hkit and the 
price but merely sominal, they are easily obtained ; 2 nd 
when rend, they are circulated the younger , 

members of the*^mrily and within the whole circle of 
acquaintance. If the powers of (he human mind must 
be devoted to the encouragement of drunkenness, I 
can see the hand of fe providence In allotting genius 
and talent to few apd distant periods ot time. It is 
well for the world that every rising generation has not % 
grown up under the tutelage of snch men as Byron 
or his boon companion Shelley. Had it been thus— J 
this hour, I was going to say, would have beheld us 
beyond the possibihy of redemption. Uniting as they 
did the splendor of genius with the grossness of intem- 
perance, and the sublime conception of the poet with 
the brutality of the beast, the youthful reader is daz- 
zled into admiration of the dark morality of their pages. 

I am glad their private lives are written, for I would 
have the young see, that while their genius was burning 
with the fumes of the bottle, the same fire was con- 
suming the constitution and wasting the euergies of the 
body. 

44 Foll oft have they sung of the bowl, 

Asa soothing oblivion to sorrow : 

Full oft have they sung, that the soul 

A ferial from the wme-mp mav borrow: 

•Tie the voice of a eyron— *tis false — heed it not! 

She sings to destroy thou— ^there’s death in the pot.* 11 

It is to be deeply lament* d that snch a man as Moore, . 
should employ his gifted imagination in the embellish- 
ment of those unhallowed feelings resulting from this 
depraved appetite. Now and then his muse strikes 
upon a theme worthy its loftiest flight ; but the very 
pinnacle of its altitude seems only to have increased its . 
downward velocity, and fitted it to grovel still worse in 
thfe low obscenity of vulgar rhyme. As a popular poet, 
he has not perhaps an equal. While his sacred melo- 
dies are ebartnihg the ear of a Christian audience, his . 
Little's poems are hiccupped by the grog-shop fre- 
quenter, and ranted upon the boards of the theatre, . 
His predecessor, the memorable Robert Burns, is a still 
stronger illustration of the influence of misdirected ge- , 
nius. 1 would ask no better charm than an edition of 
this bard, by which to charge the fountain of the hu- , 
man passions to the bitterness of the waters of Marsh. 
Thus far has this class of writings escaped the repro- 
bation they eo justly deserve. ' Had argument, 'bo we- - 
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wer weak, or reason, however fallacious, been the b:i-.[ The minds of most men are so ffccnliarly constitu- 
wis of their influence, long ere t hi* their folly would red that they afiord but a poof lodgement to the cold 
have been exposed. But as they ire an appeal to the abstractions'^ philosophy. Thej must have either 

. . . • ...... ." . .’li. . • „i nr_ _ 


passions, they possess a power whi:h it is im|M»ssihle to 
resist. True poetry is the music of lature- it is not the 
jarring; discord of debauch ; true poetry is in conformity 
with the law of moral being — it is noian infringmcnt up- 
on the sanctions of our holiest affections. When man ex- 
changes it for the vile commodity of vulgar minds, he 
ceases to regard the welfare of his species : he takes 
away that moral and social harmony which is the pme 
spirit of poetry, which swells lhes(yl with the loftiest 
conceptions, purifies the heart, anu raises the mind to 
participa e in the raptures of heaves. 

Light is beginning to dawn upon the western. conti- 
nent. Her literary horizon reveals the glim;>se of a 
new sun. For years we have groped in the darkness 
of a fearful delusion, upon which w® tremble to reflect, 
and yet dread to be undeceived. There are those who 
fear lest t|ie zeal that corrects the evil will abuse the 
good — lest in its extremity it consign them both to 
obscurity. Nothing can be lost.— fnr if in the attempt 
to cure, we kill, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it would have died without the attempt. Those 
who deny that any such evd exists, have only to look 
at the present age. See the immense tn iss of intel- 
lect the world has lost through the pernicious tenden- 
cy of a corrupt literature; and the immense miss that 
is worse than lost, perverted to unhallowed purposes. 
The literature of the present age is actually weltering 
in the fumes of this moral poison. It dare not ever^ 
aspire to that high aud noble standard which it ough 
to occupy ; but it sinks into the low in 1 groveling in 
spirations of the intoxicated writer. The senate and 
the forum^iav£ well nigh banished sober reasoning and 
lucid argument, to make way for the vulgar jest and 
thoughtless raving of the infuriated tot. The orator 
gives us the vagaries of a brain excited by an artificial 
stimulant, the press flings it to the four corners of the 
globe, and the reader reads it under the influence ofj 
the same stimulant. The orator drnks and speaks, 
and the hearer drinks and admires; tie author drinks 
and writes, and the reader drinks and admires. Look 
at the prose and the poerrv of the present age ! why 
oven the press should blush to send it forth 1 It would 
seem as though Genius had descended from the altars 
of Heaven to light her torch at tl^eihrqes below. To 
/depy iije existence of ibis evil is *» -insult upon the 
human mind. It is too glaring not to be seen, too pal*] 
pabie not to be felt. It was not so in olden time. The 
harp of the captive .Tew when he hung it upon the 
weeping willow, was not moistened with distilled spir- 
its. but it was wet with the spray of »he cold streams 
•f Babylon. No tremors seized the hand of the afflict- 
ed Isiaelite as he “ swept from its strings the heavenly 
melody of better days.” The immortal Milton and the 
immortal Pollock, drank at the exhaustless fountain of] 
the sweet Psalmist of Israel, and every line they wrote 
/ eeemed as if written with the diainond pen of inspira- 
tion. How unlike the bards of this enlightened cen- 
tury ! who create an appetite wherever it is not, and 
strengthen its remorseless cravings wherever it t9. 

The free access of this v tinted literature into pub- 
lic arid private society is owing principalis to the con- 
cealment of its pernicious tendencies. The smooth- 
ness of its sentences, ihe roundnes* of its periods, and 
the interest of its detail, trios* over all its defects, and 
give it an easy passage to the .human heart. The steal- 
thy insinuation of evil, whether in the form of truth or 
fiction, 19 to be dreaded Mr mere than when it assumes 
an open and avowed character, inasmuch as judgement 
is deprived of its discriminating power, and suspicion 
keeps no watch ovor the heart. While every passion 
is quickened an 1 brought into active evercise, the mo- 
ral sensibility and preception are gradually enfeebled, 
till finally they are lost in the intensity of a lawle-sand 
artificial passim. When this is accomplished, the 
reader is prepared for the receptoin of any thought, 
however gross, or any sentiment, however vulgar; pro- 
tided the feelings are first awakened by others less re- 
pulsive. Taking advantage of this frailty of our na- 
ture, the author carries the poison of his own corrupt 
heart into the bosom of his reader, while he hides it 
with the exuberance of fancy and the elegance of dic- 
tion. The greater portion of the literature of the pre- 
sent day is well fitted for this purpose. Like the ig- 
nis fatuus, it deceives and allures poor weak human na- 
tato the dark morasses of skepticism and error. 


viviu pictures of real life, or humai nature caricatured 
and exaggerated. To suit these prevailing Taste9 » here 
are two classes of writers well adapted both by natuft 
and education. One of which tales for its model the 
celebrated Bulwer; the other, the no less celebrated 
author of the Pickwick Club. B#th of these individu 
als are equally eminent as the rejreSeniatives of their 
ojvn style of writing. Though occupying different sta-. 
tions and operating upon different minds in different 
ways, yet the tendency of each is morally the same. 
Why need the delicate and refine! female, sighing and 
weening in alTthe sensitiveness ofhel nature over the 
fashionable inebriety of an accomflished hero, deny to 
the more gross and sensual, exhihrions of a more bru- 
tal aud disgusting oharacter ? It s because she neith- 
er sees nor feels that both alike mmster to a depiaved 
taste, and both alike convey theii Victims to an irreme- 
diable ruin. 

Herein is the grand secret of th* evil. Parents, es- 
pecially mothers, are deceived. In their ambition to 
educate their children, they do no exercise that dis- 
crimination which is so essential U the correct perfor- 
mance of this high and important iuty. While they 
are teaching by their own exampe and advice, they 
forget that they are providing for tieir children teach- 
ers which shall counteract it all. These false teach- 
ers acquire an increased influence because they are 
cherished and caressed by those b whom the young 
are taught to look up an eximple and a guide. 
They meet the youthful mind in every change of its' 
social condition, and in nil its successive developments 
— they meet the youthful heart ii its first unfoldings, 
and misdirect and blunt its powersand perceptions. In 
the house of his birth and at the Preside of his enjoy 
ments. they are kindling emotionsnnd<creating desires 
that will eventually *et at defianceevery motive to pu 
rity of heart. Of what avail is tie possession of all 
the wisdom of the past and present, unless sobriety 
preserve and direct it to useful end9. 

Parents and teachers, I call up*n yon as the guar 


In 1788, the shin Alliance sailed from Philadelphia 
for Canton. ’ She had only an ordinary i9hnt"df‘ tfi© 
world, and never anchored from the day of her sailing, 
until she arrived at China. 


A very old Ship , — The St. John's Herald of the 27th 
uK says, “the curious in naval architecture* may have 
w opportunity of gratifying their curiosity, by a sight 
of a vessel now in our harbour, the ‘Volunteer, * of 
Hull. This antique specimen of British oak* is 110 
ye ars old, and was employed as a transport prior to the 
taking of Quebec. She is the identical ship in which 
the immortal.. W olfe came to-thie continent. Should 
she come in contract now with one of our province 
built vessels, she would be found a 'hard nut to cracky 

The Population and Occupations in Great Britain.*- 
According to the population returns of Great Britain. 
Exclusive of Ireland, there were in 18il, 2,012,391 
families, of whom 697,353 were employed in agricul- 
ture; in 1821. 2.346.71G families of whom 773,732 
were employed in agriculture; in 1831, 2,745,336 fam- 
ilies, of whom 66l!338 were occupied in agriculture.— 
It appears, therein re, that in 1811, 34 families* in eve- 
ry hundred Were employed in agriculture; and in 
[•1831 only 27 in every hundred families. In 1831, ofjj 
351, 926 males in all Ireland, 1.136.0C9 weresq 
as employed chiefly in agriculture. In 
3.199,984 males aged 20 years and upward^ 
were set down as laborers employed in ‘ 

94, 883.n» occupiers of land, not employ'll^ 
and 141,460 as occupiers who did employ laborers. 



Increase of Trade with Africa ,— We learn that the 
hrig Ivnnhoe, which sailed ifroiu New York last mouthy 
for Africa, had on* hoard a large quantity of tobacco and 
other merchandize intended for a trading voyage with 
the natives of that coast. At this moment the ship 
Ganzas, of four hundred and fifty tons, is also loading 
at the port of Richmond, Va., with three hundred and 
fifty hogsheads of tobacco, and six hundred puncheons 
of New England Bum. destined for the same voyage. 


, .it may be worth our notice to observe that this latter 

diarvs of the yet unformed mind; will you hold out to| CHr „ 0 * ag purchased and shipped by one of the part 


the young a literature that sh *M strengthen their grow 
iug capacities, or one that shall infit them for nil the 
practical duties of life? You hifld in your hands the 
most valuable of all earthly trusts, no less than the char- 
acter of this whole nation* On you devolves the res- 
ponsibility of innking us a virtuous and a happy people. 
Look to the public and private library, look to the 
drawing room and school hook: guard well the sanc- 
tuary of your household, that it may present no in- 
ducement* to tempt the young from a pure and sober 
life. Select for those committed to your care, for their 
companions in study, works to which they may assimi- 
late their minds without detriment to their morals. 
As they progress in edur.»(ion, infuse still more into 
their youthful minds the love of n literature chaste in 
thought andr refined in language. Let them find In 
Milton and Pollock, the companions of their thought 
ful, serious hours; let (hem find in Young, the sooth- 
er of an afflicted spirit; let them rise with Cowper“on 
an angel's wing amid the music ofhls grateful piety.' 
Associating with Bacon. *uh« groat confidant of n« 
rure,” they will learn to despise the pitiful abortionso 
ttoz ; seated at the feet of Locke, “whose pure phi 
lo>ophy only taught him to adoie its source,* they will 
see and feel that Bulwer is the foe of God and man. 
The literature of such men as these gives strength to 
the moral courage, soundness to the intellectual ener 
gy, and dignity to the character of mnn. Its empire 
is eo-exteniive with the empii* of thought ; and when 
temperance shall have finished its work, they shall rise 
to the true distinction of their merit, and their iufiuence 
be fell on every mind 


THE GATHERER. 

First Votage to China.— The first voyage from 
this country to China was made by a vessel of three 
hundred and sixty tons, which sailed from New York 
Feb. 22, 1784. It was commanded by John Green. 
On the 18th of July it anchored in the straits of Sun 
da, (between the Island of Sumatra and Java), and af- 
ter some delay at Macao, arrived at Canton, Aug* 30. 
It returned to' New York, May 11, 1765, 


nera of a Liverpool house who came passengers in the 
steam ship British Queen, and havtng completed his 
business returns by her on the 1st proximo, a. singular 
instance of despatch, which shows that our brethren on 
the orher side areqnjte alive to the importance of this 
trade. Tho gentleman alluded to travelled over five 
hundred miles inland, and calculating the usual run to 
England he will not have been absent mo gi than forty - 
two days.— Phil. Oaz, 

State Prison Informatisn ,— The recent report of the 
Directors, & c. o( the Connecticut state prison presents 
some curious statistics. ,The profits of the institution 
for the yenr, as ha* been before stated, were nearly 
$5000— of which one fourth secured from the manu- 
facture of spectacles. Tire whole number of commit- 
ments last year was 54, the ofifenoes being, buglarly, 
theft, horse-stealing, attsmpt to kill, rape, breaking 
prison, arson, forgery, adultery, robbery, and perjury. 
Whole numhrr in prison on toe first of April 169— of 
this number 7 were females; colored 44; white 125; 
have been sailors, 32; have been soldiers, 12; have 
been made electors in Connecticut, 21 ; have never been 
named, 101 * have visited houses of ill fame, 76 •, mar- 
ried, (of whom 43 have children*) 65; have parted from 
their wives,' 22; have lost their wives, il : left their 
parents, &c„ before 21 years of age, 92; intemperate, 
109; sold liquors, 78. A numerous class are either 
of Indian or Atrican extraction, a majority of whom 
*-»re natives of Connecticut* There are 14 under sen • 
tence for life. 


The Burning Mountain.— The Pottsville Journal 
states that the burning mountain, at the head of the 
West Branch Railroad, whicimtrncted so much atten- 
tion last year, is still raging, even more furiously than 
ever. It lpis burned out about three hundred yards 
from hs place of. storting, and as it reaches the crop, 
where ventilation is more freely afforded, it increases 
in intensity. The water running from the mine » 
very hot, and so strongly impregnated with alkaline 
substances, as to ha^e eaten all the iron front the in- 
road track* 
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POPULAR TALES. 

[From Napier’* Li{ht» and Shades Military Life.] 

The Russian Corps-de-Garde. — It was in 1814 ; 
it was the beginning of the year and the end of that 
dismal war, in which our poor army defended the em- 
pire an 1 the emperor, while France looked on with 
dismay. Soisson9 had just surrendered, to Bulow the 
Prussian. The armies of Silesia and the north had 
there formed their junction. Macdonald left Troyes, 
and abandoned the basin of the Yonne to establish his 
line of defence from Nogent to Monterau with 30,000 
men. 

We were tb attack Rheims, which the Emperor wish- 
ed to recover. The weather was gloomy and the rain 
incessant. We had just lost a superior officer; who 
was escorting prisoners. The Russians had surprised 
and killed him in the preceding night, and delivered 
their comrades. Our colonel, who was what was call- 
ed a tough ont to cooky resojved to have his revenge.— 
We were near Epernay. aod were turning the heights 
that surround it. Evening came, and, after taking the 
whole day to refit, we were passing a very pretty white 
mansion with turrets, called Boursalt, when the colo- 
i called me. He took me aside, while arms were 
ad said to me with his old croaking voice, 
lu see that barn up yonder bn that peaked hill ? 
yon great booby of a Russian sentinel, 
bop’s cap, is walking to and fro ?” 

|id I,. “I see distinctly both the barn and 

the grenMler.” 

“ Well, you, who are an old hand, piust know that 
that is the point the Russians took the day before yes- 
terday, and which the Emperor is particularly anxious 
about just now. lie says tbat.it is the key of Rheims, 
aud so it may be, for aught I know. At any rate we 
shall play Woronzow a trick. At eleven to-night, you 
will take two hundred of your boys and surprise the 
corps-dc-gaiile which they have establised in that barn. 
Rut you must carry it with the bayonet, for fear of giv- 
ing an alarm.” 

He took, and offered to me, a pinch of snuff; and, 
throwing away the rest by little and little, a 9 I may do 
now, lie said to me, uttering a few words as he sprink- 
led each dust in the breeze, 

** You may be sure that I.sball be behind you with 
my coltnnn * * You will not haye lost more than 

sixty me.*]* * * You will have the six pieces that 

they have placed there • * You will turn them on 
the side next to Rheims. By 11 o’clock * * half | 

past eleven * * the position will be our’s. And 

then we will .lie down till thr^t, to rest ourselves awhile 

* * from the little affair at Craohne, which was 

no ball-play, as the saying is.” 

“ That’s enoiogh,” said I tt> him, and away 1 went 
with my second lieutenant, ts make some preparations 
for our expedition. The essential point, as you see, 
was not to make a noise. I ordered the arms to be 
examined, and the cartridge® fo be drawn from all those 
that were charged. I thpfl walked about for some 
time with my serjea.ot, waiting for the hour of starting. 
At half-past ten, I ordered them to put on their great 
coats over their uniform, a oi to cover their muskets 
with their great coats; for whatever you may be about 
as you see to-night, the b^ytnet always shows itself; 
and though the night was a great deal darker than 
this, I would not trust entirely to that. I had taken 
especial notice of the path®» bordered by hedges, lead- 
ing to the Russian c orp8-de*garde f and I picked out 
for the job the mo9t resolve fellows I ever command- 
ed. Yonder, in the ranks, ip-e two of them who were 
there, and recollect the affair well. Th|y had got used 
to the Russians, and knew bow to deal with them.— 
The scouts whom we fell in wifh as we ascended, were 
put out of the way without noise, like reeds that you 
la* down upoa the ground with your hand. The sen- 
try posted before the guns required more precaution. 
He was standing still, with grounded arm9, his chin 
propped upon his piece ; Ihe poor man rocked like a 
man dropping to sleep from fatigue and ready to fall. 
One of my grenadiers clasped him in his arms and 
squeezed him till he was almost stifled ; while two 
others, haviug gagged him, threw him iu among9t the 
bushes. 

1 came up slowly, and I could not, 1 must confess, 
the better of a certain emotion which I had never 
felt at the moment of other encounters. It was shame 


for attacking menvbo were asleep. I saw them wrap- 
ped in their cloaks lighted by a close lantern, and my 
heart throbbed viofently. But all at once, at the mo- 
ment of acting, I feared that it was a weakness very 
Uke that of coward*. I was afraid that I had for once 
felt fear, and, taking my sword, which had been con- 
cealed und«r my a;m, I briskly entered first, setting 
the example to my grenadiers. I made a motion to 
them which they comprehended ; ihey fell first upon 
the guns, theq upon the men, like wolves upon a flock 
of sheep. Oh ! it wks a dismal, a horrible butchery ! 
The bayonet pierce!, the butt-end smashed, the knee 
stifled, the hand strmgled. All cries were extinguish- 
ed, almost before thty were uttered, beneath the feetof| 
our soldiers; and net a head was raised without receiv- 
ing the mortal blow. 

On entering, 1 ha! struck at random a terrible stroke 
at something black, which I had run through and 
through. An old officer, a tall stout man, whose head 
was covered with write hair, sprung upon his feet like 
a phantom, made a violent lunge at my face with a 
^word, and instantly dropped dead, pierced by the bay- 
onets ! On my par, I fell beside him, stunned by the 
blow, which had stack between the eyes, and I heard 
beneath me the tencer and dying voice of a boy saving 
“Papa!” ' ' * 

I then compreheided what I had done, and 1 look- 
ed at my work with frantic eagerness. I saw one of | 
those officers of fourteen, so numerous in the Russian 
armies which invaded us at that period, and who were 
dragged away to thii awful school. His long curling 
hair fell upon his besom, as fair, as silken, as that of a 
woman ; and his held was bowed as though he had 
but fallen asleep a second time. His rosy lips, ex- 
panded like those of a new born infant, seemed to be 
yet wet with the nurse’s milk ; and his large blue eyes, 
half open, liad a beanty of form that was fond and fe- 
minine. I lifted bin upon one arm, and his cheek fell 
against mine, drippirg with blood, as though he were 
burying his face in Vis mother’s bosom to warm it a- 
gain. He seemed ti shrink from me and crouch close 
to the ground, in orier to get away from his murder- 
ers. Filial affection and the confidence and repose of 
a delicious slfeep pervaded his lifeless face, and he 
seemed to say to’me— “ Let us sleep in peace !” 

Was this an enenr.y ?” I exclaimed. And that pa- 
ternal feeling which God has put into the bowels Of] 
every man leaped and thrilled within me. I clasped 
him to my bosom, when I felt that I was pressing a- 
gainst it the hilt of my sword, which had pierced his 
heart and killed this sleeping cherub. I would have 
stooped my head to his, but my blood covered him 
with large stains ; I felt the wound on my forehead, 
and recollected that it had been given by his father.— 

I looked round with an emotion of shame, and saw no- 
thing but a heap of dead bodies, which my grena- 
diers were dragging off by the heels and throwing on 
the outside, taking nothing from them but their car- 
tridges. 

At this moment the colonel entered, followed by his 
column, whose step and arms I heard. 

“ Bravo, my dear fellow !” said he, “ you’ve done that 
job cleverly. But you are wounded !” 

“ Look there!” said I— ” what difference is therebe- 
tween me and a murderer?” 

“Eh! SacreDieu! comrade, what would you have? 
*Tis our trade.” 

“Precisely so,” I replied; and I rose to resume my 
command. The boy fell back into the fsld9 of his 
cloak, in which I wrapped him, and his hand dropped 
a bamboo cane, which fell upon ray hand, as if he had 
given it to me. I took it, resolving, whatever dangeis 
I might have to cncouiter in future, to have no other 
weapon, and I had not courage to draw my slaughter- 
ing sword out of his boioro. 

I hastily quitted that deu which stank of blood, and, 
when I was in the open air, I felt strong enough to 
wipe the gore from my bleeding brow. My grenadiers 
were in their ranks ; each was coolly wiping his bayo 
net on the greensward, and fastening the flint in the 
lock of his piece. My sergeant major, followed by the 
quarter-ma 9 ter, walked before the ranks, holding his 
list in his hand ; and, reading it by the light of a can- 
dle’s end stuck in the barrel of his musket, he calmly 
called over the names. I sat down, meanwhile, at the 
foot of a tree, and the snrgeon came and bound up my 
wound. A heavy March shower fell upon my head, 
nd somewhat refreshed me. I could not help heaving a 


a deep sigh. “I an tired of war !” said I to the sur- 
geon. 

“So am I,” said a grave voice, which I knew. 

I pushed the bandage from over my eyes, and saw, 
not Napoleon the Imperor, but Bonaparte the soldier. 
He was alone, dejected, on foot, standing before me, 
his boots sunk in 4ie mud, his coat torn, the rain drip- 
ping from the brim of his hat ; he felt that his last days 
were come, and iround him he beheld hi9 last sol- 
diers. 

He looked at mestedfastly. “ I have seen thee some- 
where, grumbleryf’ said he. 

From the concluding word, T perceived that it was 
merely a familiar phrase which he had employed. I 
knew that I had grown older in look than in years and 
in fatigues ; mous:aches and wounds disguised me suf- 
ficiently. 

“ I have seen you everywhere, without being seen,” 
I replied. “Doit thou wish promotion?” “It is 
full late,” said I. He crossed his arms for a moment 
without answering. “ Thou art right,” he then said ; 

in three days ve shall both of us, quit the ser- 
vice.” 

He turned his back on me and remounted his horse, 
held for him at tie distance of a few pacc9. At this 
moment our tttc it colonne had attacked, and the ene- 
my were firing bombs at us. One of them fell before 
my company, an4 some of the men started back in the 
first moment of alarm, of which they were afterwards 
ashamed. Bonaparte advanced alone towards the 
bomb, which burned and smoked at his horse’s feet and 
made him snuff up the smoke. All continued silent 
and motionless. The bomb burst and burnt nobody. 
The grenadiers felt the terrible lesson that he gave 
them, while I fek that in this conduct ther# was some- 
thing besides which bordered on despair. France was 
forsaking him, aid for a moment he doubted the at- 
tachment of his arave veterans. I deemed myself too 
signally avenged, and him too severely punished by so 
complete a dessrtion. I rose with effort, and, ap- 
proaching him, grasped and pressed the hand that he 
offered to several of us. He did not recognize me, 
but it was for ms a tacit reconciliation between the 
most obscure and most illustrious man of our age. — 
The drums bea: a charge, and, at daybreak Rheims 
was retaken by us. But a few days afterwards, Paris 
was in possession of the allies. 

Having concluded his narrative, Captain Renaud 
kept silence for a considerable time, and remained with 
jjis head bowed, while I abstained from interrupting 
bis reverie. 


M I SC ELLANY. 

From the Knickerbocker* 

THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON. 

We have been permitted to examine a very beauti- 
ful volume, from the press of Messrs. Carey and Hart, 
Philadelphia, printed, as we infer, for private circula- 
tion, containing the correspondence relating to the 
marble sarcophagus sculptured by Mr. John Strutbers, 
of Philadelphia, and presented by him to the executors 
of General Washington, two or three years since. A 
brief account oQ the depositing of the remains of the 
Father of bis Country in this enduring work of art, 
was given at the time in the public journals ; but un- 
til the appearance of the volume before us, the interes- 
ting details of the removal had not been- published ; 
they will therefore he mainly new' to out readers. Lea- 
ving the original correspondence^ relating to the sar- 
cophagus, we pass to the mansion at Mount Vernon, 
where, after much care and trouble, the' ‘ponderous 
marble’ had arrived. An interesting description is gi- 
ven of the house and grounds, were, among other stri- 
king relics, jire to be seen a primitive map, with marks 
in pencil by Washington, tracing the route which fie 
traversed in Braddock’s disastrous and fatal campaign 
against the Indians; the key of the French Bastile; 
to-gether with rare plants, exotics, etc., originally pre- 
sented to Washington. After an account of the open- 
ing of the old vault, and a description of the new tomb, 
we find the following passage, depicting the appear- 
ance, and describing the removal, of the body : “Tho 
coffin containing the remains of Washington was in the 
extreme back part of the vault ; and to remove the 
case containing the leaden' receptacle, it was found 
necessary to put aside the coffitu that, were piled up. 
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between it and the door-way. After clearing a pas- 
sage-way, the case, which was much decayed, (and 
near which was found a silver breast-plate, on which 
was engraved, the date of his birth tnd death,) was 
stripped off, and the lead of the lid was discovered to 
have sunk very considerably from head 10 foot; so much 
so, as to form a curved line of from four to five inches 
in its whole length. This fractured part was turned 
over on the lower part of the lid, exposing to view a 
head and breast of large dimensions, which appeared, 
by the dim light of the candles, to ha/e suffered but 
little from the effects of time. The eye-sockets were 
large and deep, and the breadth across the temples, to- 
gether with the forehead, appeared of unusual size. 
There was no appearance of grave clothes. r J he chest 
was broad ; the color was dark, and had the appear- 
ance 4 >f dried flesh and skin adhering closely to the 
bones. We saw no hair, nor was there any offensive 
odor from the body, * * * A hand was laid upon the 
head, and instantly removed ; the lead of the lid was 
restored to its place ; the body, raised by six men, was 
carried and laid in the marble coffin, and the ponder- 
ous cover being put on, and set in cement, it was seal- 
ed from our sight, on Saturday, the seventh day of Oc- 
tober, 1337.* Fine lithographic engravings of the ex- 
terior of the new tomb, and of the front and side views 
of the sarcophagus, with its beautiful sculpturing, il- 
lustrate the letter-press descriptions. The volume clo- 
ses, most appropriately, with Washington’s Farewell 
Address, that invaluable legacy, which will be handed 
down to the remotest period of our history as a nation. 
We never can peruse this patriotic and truly charac- 
teristic document, without a renewed reverence for its 
author. With what a prophetic vision he surveyed 
the glorious future of the republic he had formed ! an- 
ticipating, and guarding his countrymen against the 
fury of party spirit, and the impostures of pretended 
patriotism ; and urging them to watch over the y inter- 
ests of the Union with je«lous anxiety ; to 4 discounten- 
ance whatever may uggest even a suspicion that it can in 
any event be abandoned ; and indignantly to frown up- 
on the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
portion of our country from the rest;* a country whose 
liberty was the result of joint couosilsand joint efforts; 
of common dangers, sufferings, and successes. May 
these wise and good councils, given in the fulness of 
an overflowing heart, which was 4 soon to be consign- 
ed to the mansions of rest/ sink deep into the mind of 
every American !. Napoleon shook the wotld, and was 
the thunderer of the scene ; but what was bis far-reach- 
ing ambition, to the aspirations of Washington ? What 
are his triumphs, now that he sleeps on his lonely isle, 
l'ar amid the wastes of the sea, to the ardent patriotism 
and unobstructive piety wfciph filled the heart of Wash- 
ington with expansive benevolence, with all human 
charities, making him gentle to others, and severe on- 
ly to himself? So long as the ‘blue summits of his na- 
tive mountains shall rise toward heaven; so long a 9 the 
river on whose banks he lived, and on whose banks he 
rests, shall flow onward toward the sea,’ so long shall 
the memory and teachings of Washington be Kept fresh 
in the hearts of his countrymen ! 


IRON HOUSES. 

In the course of Mr. Silver’s capital lecture at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, a few evenings since, 
he designated a few of the various objects to which 
iron is applied. He enumerated steam and sailing 
ships, and canal boats, rail cars, carriages, fences, 
bridges, arcfrilectual colums and ornaments, house 
fronts, mantels, chimneys, shutters, awningpests, siges, 
picture frames, Sec. In England, he said, large manu- 
factories are built wholly of iron, and for many years it 
has been partially used in this countty. The buildings 
of the Philadelphia Gas Company are neatly all iron; 
also much of the interior of the New Hall of the Ac- 
ademy of Natural Sciences. The basement of the 
house at the N. W. corner of Eighth and Cherry 
streets, is of iron : and any observer, he added! cannot 
fail to see that for freshness and fineness of finish, it 
eclipses the mgrble fronts around. The lower sections 
of the pillars of the portico of a church, in Tenth Sc 
Filbprt streets, are hollow cast iron. The beautiful 
front of the Miners’ Bank at Pottsville, the steps, moul- 
ding, cornice and statuary, are of iron. An iron steam- 
er is now floating in triumph on the Ohio ; and 
the English ship Archimedes is of iron, in the Texas 
trade. He expressed a belief that before many years, 


iron houses would be advertised and delivered for oc- 
cupancy, at three months’ notice— and that houses so 
formed, to the vatyie of millions of dollars, would be 
exported from Pennsylvania to Texas, the West, Indies 
and South America. Such houses, be added, of as- 
sorted patterns, are advertised at this time ip London, 
by a company who engage to put them up for country 
seats, and at the very lowest rates. 


Painting on Porcelain.— A work has recently been 
brought to, this country which is probably the most 
beautiful of its kind extant. It is a tible of porcelain, 
the top of which is composed of a single slab of Sevres 
China, nine feet six inches in circumference, on w^hich 
are painted the portraits in miniature of Napoleon and 
13 of his principal generals, executed by order of the 
Emperor, by lsabey, the celebrated miniature painter. 
The generals Murat, Augereau, Soilt, Mortier, Da- 
voust, Marmont, Caulaincourt, Durcc, Bessiers, Ney, 
Lannes, Bernadotte, (the present King of Sweden,) 
and Alexander Berthier. The table was executed ac- 
cording to the directions of Napoleoc, after he return- 
ed from the war in Get many. The artUt proposed that 
each portrait should be painted on a separate piece 
and afterwards set together, on account of the difficul- 
ty of making a perfect slab of porcelain of the size re- 
quired ; but the Emperor insisted oi its being made 
in one slab, that it might be a monument of the arts 
for future generations, and a memorial for posterity of 
the great generajs who shared with aim the glory o£ 
his victories. lsabey accordingly followed the orders 
of his imperial master, and completed the task after 
three unsuccessful attempts ; for thrice was his labor 
lost by the painting being spoilt in tiie baking of the 
porcelain. His perseverence having overcome every 
obstacle, he succeeded at length in producing this ex- 
quisite masterpiece of art. The Emperor was so sat- 
isfied with the production, the execstion of which cost 
him <£12,000, that he allowed Isabeya pension of <€250 
per annum for his life. The top is supported by a 
solid column three feet six inches in circumference, 
ornamented with five allegorical fignres in relief, rep- 
resenting War, Victory, Plenty, Fame, and History. 
The table was ordered to be removed from Louvre by 
LouU XVIII, and was then privately sold, by order of 
the Municipal Corporation, to "the individual who 
brought it over to England. It has attracted the atten- 
tion of several noblemen and others curious in unique 
works of art. — Eng. Pap . 


Steamer Trot. — This magnificent boat now fin- 
ishing off in New York, under the directions of Capt. 
Tupper, will doubtless be the largest and most com- 
modious steamer afloat in any country. Her dimen- 
sions, accurately stated to us by the worthy superin- 
tendent, will speak for themselves. Her entire length 
on deck is 294 feet, something like 30 feet longer than 
the British steamers. Her width, including guards, 
is fifty-one feet, probably not exceeded by any other 
boat. Her cabin is divided in four apartments, capa- 
ble of being thrown into one splendid room the entire 
lerf^tb of the boat. Ladies’ cabin 50 feet in length, 
second ladies cabin 30 feet, dining 150, forward cabin 
20, not including bar, pantries and other places for cook- 
ing, provisions, See. behind the bar. On the first deck, 
there is the ladies’ saloon, 42 by 18 feet. Then a grand 
uninterrupted promenade 170 feet long, the boilers 
and engine being upon the guards. A forward apart- 
ment for deck hands, shut out if necessary from the 
large* apartment, 60 feet long. Contiguous tothe'wheel 
house and engines, which are horizontal, there ai*e 
suits of state rooms and offices and shops for the Cap- 
tain and Clerk. Above all is the grand promenade deck, 
with a clean sweep 212 feet loog, extending from the 
stern to the office of the Pilot. The cabin Will be over 
7 feet high, and the boat will be so arranged as com- 
fortably to sleep 500 passengers. 

The peculiar feature of this boat is her horizontal 
engines, and placing them and the boilers so far upon 
the guards, as to have the whole centre of the boat from 
stem to stem, for the comfort and accommodation of 
passengers. Every possible improvement has been in- 
troduced which years of experience have suggested. 
The engines and mode) are such, that it is confidently 
believed/she will run ahead of any boat on the North 
River. She will be re.ady by July,' and will do honor 
to hei parentage,. the city of IVuy Troy Mail. 


Begin Right.— I know a man whb foYeiy rich how, 
though he was* very poor when a boy. He said that 
his father taught him not to play untit his work was 
done for the day, and never 9pend money till he had 
earned it. If he had half an hour*9 work, he was 
taught to do that the first thing, and to do it in half 
an hoqr ; after this was done he could play with a 
good deal more pleasure than he could if he had the 
thought of the unfinished buisness in his mind. He 
says he early formed the habit of doing every thing in 
its season 1 , and, it soon became perfectly easy for him 
to do so. It is to that he owes his present prosperity. 
I am very happy to add, that he delights to do good 
with his riches. 


An Old Revolutionary Pensioner.— A correspon- 
dent of the Salem Gazette says, that a venerable sol- 
dier and patriot, named Lemuel Winchester, now re- 
sides in North Danvers. He was bom at Tewksbury, 
(Mass.) in the year 1740, and consequently is now oru 
hundred years of age. He was in the army under 
Wolf, and fought at the battle at Quebec, in which 
that General fell. After the close of the 44 old French 
wai,” he returned to his farm in Amherest, N. H., but 
was roused by the battles of Lexington and Concord 
— and joing the Provincial troops, was present at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. He ha^ always worked pn the 
soil for a living, until within the 3 last years, when, by 
reason of stiffness in his joints, he has not been able 
to toil. His health, for the most part of his piJgrim- 
age, has been remarkably good. He has nevet^beeu 
troubled with a physician o^ medicine but once in his 
life, and that was awhe age of20, when he had a slight 
fever. 

Sergeant Winchester has been twice married-; his 
present wife now living, is 86 years old. By his first 
wife be had 12 children; 4 of whom are now living; 
stx of his children were twins; he has 61 grand chil- 
dren, 39 now living ; 92 great grand children, 80 now 
living; great-great grand children, 2; whole number 
of descendants 157. He rode out on Wednesday 
morning, and called on some of his descendants, and 
other friends, without fatiguing him, and says he 
44 guesses” he shall go- to Salem the 4th of July to In- 
dependence. 


Plating Possum. — The particulars of a recent af- 
fair at Fort King, are given as follows in the Si. Au- 
gustine Herald. It is the keenest kind of military 
tactics on record : — 

“ Capt. Raines, commanding that post, prepared a 
shell with a shirt over it. in such a manner that any 
attempt to remove the garment would explode the 
shell. This he placed at a distance from the post. — 
In a little while the shell Kras heard to explode, and 
capt. R. repaired to the spot, where he discovered In- 
dian signs, a pony track, aed some blood. So pleased 
was he at the success of the experiment, that he plac- 
ed another shell similarly prepared, covered with a 
blanket, and retired. It exploded, and on going to 
the spot, it was discovered that the Indians had tied an 
opossum to it, and its exertions to escape had explo- 
ded the shell. The Indians had stationed themselves, 
and as they came up fired upon the troops, killing one 
sergeant and one private, wounding capt. Raioes mor- 
tally, and three privates. The Indian^ are variously 
estimated, from 60 to 90 in number.”. 


Economy of an Egyptian Mam-of-War. — I found 
this vessel and others that I visited particularly clean 
and orderly; and this is the more marked, as there is 
a greater quantity of brass inlaying and ornamental 
work in them than is usual in any of our roen-of war. 
This is a 100 gun ship, but equal in tonnage to ours 
carrying 120. The uniform is a dark brown ; and the 
officers are principally distinguished from the men by 
the fineness of the regimentals, and having an anchor* 
star, or crescent, emblematic of their rank, and com- 
posed of silver, gold, or jewels, on the left breast. In 
the navy as well as the army neither beard nor whis- 
kers are allowed ; except the moustache all- must be 
close shaven daily; this, at first, was considered a very 
great innovation, and wa9 loudly complained of as quite 
too Christian and uncircumcized a form. The men 
are trained to military tactics as well as to go aloft ; 
and, in this lattee* they are often veyy clumsy* to the* 
no small amusement of any English tarn who May br 
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favoring top- gallants or reefing topsails at the same 
tine. Bat much cannot 4>e expected from a navy cal- 
led into existence since the. battle of Navarino, and 
whose service has heretofore consisted in a visifoto 
Candia daring the , summer. There is a moolah or 
pgtest on board each ship. The men are now allowed 
to smoke in watches; and a certain number each night 
are permitted to go to their families who live near the 
town. There was an air of gteat simplicity in the offi- 
cers’ berths, even in that of the captain's ; a plain dte- 
wan surrounded two sides of the cabin, a table with 
writing materials, and a couple of x chairs; and on the 
side of each was hung a plan glazed frame, in which 
,was written the name of God, and sometimes a verse of 
the Koran underneath. From a desire to avoid even 
the appearance of any “graven image,” there are no 
figure heads to any of the Egyptian vessels. — Wilde's 
Narrative. j 


I nr tel licence. 


Explosion. — B^ the captain of the steamboat Ea- 
gle, which came in yesterday evening, we learn that 
the powder magazine in Alton, situated above the 
steam mill, and under and between the bluff and river 
was fired and exploded about half past 11 o'clock at 
night. There were in it 490 kegs of powder belonging 
to different merchants. The report is represented as 
tremendous beyond the imagination of any one who 
did not hear it. 

The building wa9 of stone, not a vestige of which re- 
mains on the ground. Some stones were thrown across 
the Mississippi, and to an immense height, some of 
which in their falling cut their way through the roof 
and several floors of buildings. A rock three feet tons 
fell on the rpof of a warehouse and stopped* at the 
ground 1 floor. Another stone of great weight cut thro’ 
a roof and two floors, and fell on a bed between a man 
and his wife — no one was injured. Nearly every pane 
of glass in Lower and Upper Alton iVas broken, and 
in the penitentiary and several other buildings the sash- 
es were carried into the rqom. Nothing but the hour 
at which it occurred prevented tho loss of life. 

When the Eagle left, two men had been arrested 
under suspicion that they had fired it by a train hud 
through the crevise9 in the the wall. They were un- 
dergoing examination: No other' motive is assigned 
for the act than wanton mischief. 

The report was distinctly heard and the shock felt 
hete, a distance of about 23 miles, and even several 
miles beyond tifs. So great was the jar and so loud 
the report, that the 8|iectatora in the theatre made 
for the door *, and people ran our of their houses. — 
The passengers on board the Rosalie, which was 
about nine miles below Alton when it exploded, speak 
of the shock and report as being very great there, and 
state that they saw the flash, — St. Ijouis Republican , 
May 22. 


Natchez- — T he Committee appointed to investi- 
gate the extent of the late calamity at Natchez, have 
reported a few particulars si addition to those hereto 
fore reoeived. The number of live* lost is still con 
ceded to be about 300, and the wonder is that so many 
escaped* The aggregnte joss on buildings alone, is 
stated at $1,069,360. Among the heaviest losses are : 
Miss. Rail Road Company, $18,000; Win. Parker. 
40,1)00 ; Episcopal CIuutIt, 12.000 ; Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 15.000; W. 11. Brooks, unfinished, 15,- 
P00; Noah Barlow, 18,000. 


Destructive Freshet in the Savannah River. — The 
Southern mail of yesterday morning brought intelli 
gence of a frightful freshet which was produced in 'he 
Savannnah river on the night of the 25th ult., by a 
great fall of rain during the preceding day and night, 
aod which inundated Augusta, Hamburg ami George- 
town, and the adjacent country bordering on the riv- 
er, swept away the two bridges at the former city, and 
immense quantities of cotton and other produce and 
goods, and numbers of small buildings, and; it is fear- 
ed, has caused a great loss of human life among ne- 
groes who lived in them. On the night of the 24th 
Ore river rose 15 feet, and tire following morning 8 
feet, and entirely submersed Hamburg, so that the in- 
habitants had to fly for their lives to the neighboring 
hills, and escape in canoes, on rgfts, oi any thing which 


they com seize upon. From Augusta and Gtoyge- 
town no particulars were received, except that at the* 
time the letters from the Hamburg side communicat- 
ing the intelligence were written, the water was. mo- 
oing through Broad street in the former place. The 
railroad was fur miles deeply underwater, and must ne- 
cessarily sustain great damage. All the neighboring 
bridges and mill dams were swept away, and stock of 
all kinds we-e sniinming in various directions. The 
shipping and stofes, under the bluff at Savannah- 
must have suffered tremendously bv the rush of tha 
torrents. — Sun. 


The Flood at Augusta. — The last accounts are to 
Saturday May 30. The water was then ten feet deep 
in Broad street, and the entire city was submerged. — 
Many families hid been obliged to retire to the upper 
stories of i heir dwellings, and several houses had fallen 
down, having b«en undermined by the water. The 
water is higher than has been know'h since 1796; and 
the damage to the plantations, and in the city is incal- 
culable. 

DESTRUCTIVE FIRE AT ITHACA. 

[From the hhaca Journal , Extra.] 

It becomes our painfnl duty to record the most sever e 
Iosr by fire, whirl has pver occurred in this village — 
About half past 2o*clock this morning (Thursday. May 
28.) an alarm* ef fre was sounded in our streets. Jt fuo- 
ceeded from tHe tear of the jewelry store of* Mr J. E. 
Plunger, in a building fitting up for a billiard room and 
ball alley, by Mr.F. Atwater. The flames owing to 
combustible materials to which the fire caught, soon 
reached the buildings in front, and quickly communi- 
cated east and west to the large three story biiek stores, 
sweeping every thing in its destruc tive course, until it 
reached the corner of Oswego and Aurora streets on 
the east and the store of Mes-rs. Camp and Th yer cm 
the wsst. The fir© was a'<o communicated hv the 
building and the lumber io the rear of that in which it 
originated, w ; ih the fi »e row ot three story brick stores 
in Aurora street, and swept the whole west side of that i 
sheet to the store* of Messrs. Seaman a?*! Smith, neai j 
the Tompkins House. j 

By this fire ten of the best three srory brick stores pi j 
our village have beend *-t»overI, besides the costly stone | 
ware h >u e of Geo MoUorai ck in the rear of h ; s store, j 
and rna iy rood wood 1 n dwellings amt stores. The loss 
in buildings in 1 property is estimated between 60 and 
$70,000 ; about $20,000 only covered hy insurarre 

Flow the fire originated is not known, hut is thought 
to be the work of a a incendiary. If was with grea-' dif- 
ficulty that the buildings nn the south side of Oswego- 
st. were prevented ro a taking fire; as it is, they have 
sustained rome damage. 


Wreck of the Ctippnca . — The Quebec Mercurv o r 
Tuesday confirms the loss of the Chippewa in all iis 
most distressing deta.U — namely, that only the captain 
and one boy were saved. She went ashore between 
the Is* and otic install, near cape Rosier. The be- 
tween dre.liM separated completely from the hnttor% — 
A large number of rhe unfortunate men floated ashore. J 
and nineteen were buried in one place. # j 


More Destruction. — The present year will he as 
memorable for the devastations of storms, as last vp.tr 
was for the ravges o r fire. Kentucky was lately visited 
by a h id storm, which, in Hecing county was so r.e- 
v^re tVi it it stripped ths trees of their leaves and young 
fruit, and beat down grain, corn and grass; window 
glass was b oken, and birds, fowls, iambs, and even 
caives and colts were killed. 


Fiae.— 1 The peaceful slumbers of our citizens were 
dis’utbcd on Thursday night, between the honrs of 11 
and 12 by the alarm of fire. It proved to be the soap 
and candle factory owned and occupied by Mr. Mor e 
r J he loss is eslirnated at between $2000 and $3000: 
insurance $2000.— [Dew. ( II aterfurd ) Champion. 

An Old One.— At a late political meeting in Madi 
soit county, Ohio, George Hetnpleman, aged 108. 
presided. One of the Vice Presidents was 99 yeatsof 
age, another 81, and a third 79.' They were all sol- 
diers of t^e Revolution.— [ Wkdll believe it 7 ] 


Fire in Rochester*— The Rensselaer Co. House, 
corner of State and Mnmford st» rts, was bnrnt, whir 
its out-buildinas on Saturday morning. $2,000 were 
insured on the house *aod furniture. 


Concord Bank. — The Concord Pariot qualifies the 
paragraph copipd hy us some days since, in which it ex- 
pressed an opiiion rhat the bills of this bank would bo 
redeemed. lt«idds: “We have no doubr, however, 
that the fundsand securities, if properly and judicious- 
ly applied, are ample to redeem the circulation.— 
Whether they, will be so applied, depends upon its 
managers. One thing looks bad. The notes, we learn, 
have been assigned to secure certain debts and liabili- 
ties, so that the bills of the bank cannot be teceived for 
their payment. 


Worse and Worse.— The Philadelphia IiTquirer 
oPyesterday says “ We leant from Washington, 
that letters had been received by fhe Secretary of War, 
which states that on jhe 20th ult- a body of Indian* 
surprised Fort Crurnbie, and put every one to death- 
who sought refuge in that fortress.” 

The Massachusetts Sabbath School Society held it* 
eighth anniversary at Boston, last Thursday. The re- 
port submitted on the occasion embraced returns from 
275 schools. Connected with those schools are 5,970 
teachers and snpurinten len s; 19, MO scholars — aver- 
age attendance 29.862'; and 8*, 153 volumes. Adding 
to the above the report* made last \ **nr from 54 schools, 
from which no returns have been received the present 
year, and there are. connected with 329 schools, 6,940 
teachers and superintendents, 57,847 scholars, and 
1 05ft57 volumes. The number of scholars over 18 year* v 
of age, reported, is 12.474. * Seventy. eight teacher* 
and one rhonssnd o*rm hundred and ' ighty-three schol- 
ars are reported as having been liopi fully converted da- 
ring the year; and 10 have commenced preparing for 
i he ministry. 


Methodist Episcopal Church . — It appears from a BaT- 
timoredetterin the C mvnorcial AJv*; ti^r, that the in- 
crease of the Methodist Episcopal Church, during the 
four years ending in September last , was 515 minis- 
ters and 89.781 church members. Si pee the accounts 
wo*p made tip in September, the ascertained increase 
i*< 14.000, making a total increase of ;jr.'v*rd nfone Aim- - 
drrj thousand toemhers. At the geno,-:*! conference of“ 
1B36 «he number of ministers belonging to the Metho- 
d's! Euiscojml Chutch was 2.781, :-v| members,. 
6 r A6?8. (n September, 1839, 3.28;> ministers, and 
710.459 members. 


A Collection of $600 was taken in he Light street 
Chinch, Baltimore, to assist .in relieving the distressed 
Meihodftl Church in Natchez: In the General Con- 
ference. a collection of $800 was taken for the same 
Mtrp«se. 

The Last. Link Riveted. — The opening of the Tide 
Wafer Canal, was celebrated with great rejoicings and 
parade at Havre de Grace, May 7th. 'This work is a 
couiinmition of the Pennsylvania Sta»e Canal, exten- 
ding from Columbia to Havre de Grncc* at the head of 
Chesapeake Bay, a distance of forty -live miles. It is 
tlj * last I nk of the great chairr of imprm inents of the 
states of Pennsylvania. New York, ai >1 Ohio, stretch- 
ing from the great northern lakes to the greatest ocean 
Imv in tb.p world, constructed at an exprnce of upward* 
of thirty millions of dollars, and embracing more than 
twelve hundred miles of canals. 


Another Fcclory Burned.— The facmiy in Ports- 
mouth belonging to Mr. W. E. Lawton was entirely 
consumed on Friday night fast. Th< fire broke out 
about 10 o’clock. Loss, about $14,002 — one half in- 
sured. 


Brandon Bank.— The Vicksburgh Sentinel says: 
that Win. H. Shelton, President of rhe Brandon Bank, 
an 1 Samual M. Bucket and Richard Hobson, Direct- 
ors of that institution, have left Mississippi for Texas. 
They took with them 300 negroes, and procured ten 
armed white men, to enable (hem to force their way 
out oft he state. The others withdrew in the night. 
The marshal went in pursuit, but could no: overtake 
them. 
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The Boon dart, QuK*TioN.—*Tn looking over some 
fc late numbers of the London Morning Chronicle, (min- 
isterial paper.) we met with the following paragraph, 
under date of April 27th, which, in the absence of offi- 
cial intelligence, ia worthy of notice 1 

They fihe whig government of England] fear not to 
meet their American brethren in the full spirit of frank, 
open, honorable conciliation. Instead of sending ar- 
mies they have sent instructions, which, without conce- 
ding one iota of the just rights or fair pretension* of 
Great Britain, must convince the world of their sin- 
cere desire to observe the strictest good faith, atfd to 
meet the American Government half-way, or mote 
than half-way, in every reasonable arrangement lot 
averting the faintest possible change of hostile collis- 
ion. t 

Liberality.— $26,645 07 has recently been paid by 
the executors of Mrs. Ann Lee, of Boston, widow of 
the late John McLean, to various benevolent associa- 
tions of that t i y. The poor ol the Union street 
church came in for the largest legacy, $$,021 41, and 
the widows of the deceased clergymen of the same 
church received $2000. Numerous legacies reached 
ns high as $2000, and none lower than $500. 

It was stated by Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. at the anni- 
versary of the American Unitarian Association, at Bos- 
ton, on Tuesday evening, that a gentleman in that ci* 
ty or vjcinty, had made a donation, to be expended 
for the Association and kindred objects, of fifty thou- 
sand dollars ! The name of the donor was not sta- 
ted. ' 

An entire Mastadon Skeleton.— Mr. Kor.k, the pro 
prietor of the St. Louis Museum, writes from the 
Osage country, whither lie has gone on an exhuming 
expedition, that he has discovered an entire skeleton 
0 f a gigantic Mastadon, besides some other formations 
n«w to him. This gentleman occupies a high place 
atoong western naturalists. ' 

% The British Queen took oqt 172 passengers, includ- 
ing children and servants, and of persons belonging to 
. the ship, 110— making in all 232 human beings. The 
whole amount of her passage money is $20,175, of her 
freight $3,727, and of hdr postage $3, 100— making a 
total of $27,002. 


James Wood, who murdered his daughter, is now 
at liberty, or is about to be set so, under certain re- 
strictions. This man was pronounced insane, and of | 
course not liable to capital pun shrneut for the crime he 
committed. Now that the bitterness of death is pas- 
sed, he has come to his right mind, and a murderer of | 
the direst character is freer!. The plea of insanity may 
be urged for every drunken maniac who commits trtur- 
dar. It is estimated that ninety per cent of the homi- 
cides arise from intemperance.— P/iiZ. NaL Gaz . 


AMERICAN MASONIC REBISTER.. 

ALBANY, SATURDAY, JUNE 6, 1840. 


MASONIC FESTIVAL. 

The members of the Masonic Fraternity art request- 
ed uv meet on the 24th of June, in thecity of Troy, at 
the following places, viz. 

The members of Apollo Lodge , Chapter and En - 
campmcnl , and all visiting Sir Knights in good stand- j 
ins, are requested to meet atSt. John’! Hall, No 240lj 
River-st. 

Mount Vernon , and Temple JLodgts and Temple 
Chapter and all visiting brethren and companies from 
the vicinities of Albany and New York* at Br. Henry 
Hull's Mansion House. 

Phrenic Lodge , am! visiting brethren north of Lan- 
singburgh, the members of Slat Lodgt s and all visiting 
hrethten in the vicinity of Petersburg, a; L. S. Stearns 1 
Hotel. 

Evening Star Lodge of West Trot, and visiting 
brethren of Schenectady and that vicinty, at E. & P. 
Dorlon's Washington Hall, corner of Kiver and Grand 
Division-sts. 

Hudson Lodge % and all visiting brethren from that 
vicinity, at Br." Billings Blakeley 1 # Anerican Hotel, 
cor. Third and Elbow -sts. 

The several Lodges. Chapters, Brethren, Compan- 
ions and Sir Knighrs, are requested o meet at the 
above mentioned places, at 9 o’clock A. M. in order 
that they may be in readiness to form i procession at 
10 o'clock, on Washington Souare, under the super- 
intendence of Sir Knight Archibald Ball, as Marshal 
of the day, assisted by Sir L. R. LiweN, Comp. R 
Freeman, Brs. Thomas Grenell, B. If, Wilsoo, F. 
Belcher, M. Fairchild, L. M'Cheaney ind R. P. Dor- 
Ion. By order of the Committee. 

N. T. WOODRUFF, Chairman . 


The leanness of our editorial department 4his week 
may be attributed in part to the editor s absence* A 
pressure of “ intelligence 1 ’ has excluded sdme lighter 
matter. Still we endeavor to select such news gene- 
rally as may well he preserved in our files. 

By the Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Freeman Gladding, 
to Miss Lavantia Utman; 

By the Kev. Mr. Castle, Mr. D. Worthington, to 
Miss *Mary A. daughter of G. Lagrange.Esq. 

By the Rev. Dr. Campbell, Mr. Wm.-C. Glynn to 
Miss Helen A^-Wghter of H. J4eech,sEsq.*lli)f this 

At Schenectady, by Bishop 'Onderdonlt, the Rev. 
Wm. Henry Walter, rector of St. Geeige’s church of 
that city, to Ellen, daughter of Capt. Walter L. t2o- 
chran. 

At Troy, Wm. Henry Riggs,, of Schenectaty, to 
Angelica, daughter of the late Dr. Hnbbell, of Berne. 

Marshall M. Strong, Esq. of Wisconsin, to Angeli- 
ca, daughter of Julias Hanks, Esq. of Troy. 


'fltail Lost. — We learn from the Post Master at Troy, 
ttiat the Palmyra and Iowa mail was lost on Friday 
last* while attempting to cross Cuvier creek. The 
stream had risen so high th.it the stage was upset by 
the force of the current and carried down the stream— 
the driver and horses escaped. — St. Louis Pennant , 
11 Ut inst. 


Capt. Rogers , of the Beaver.— We are gratified to 
find that our* anticipations in this case were correct.— 
On the examination of Capt. Rogers and several of hi I 
crew before Judge Betts, it appears that John Brown 
(not Gordon) the seamen put ashore, had been som e 
:biy 9 in irons, for his bad conduct; that when the na- 
tives approached the Beaver his irons were taken off 
and that be went on board a canoe, and had tobacco 
and knives given him at his own request, that he toigh* 
make presents of them to the natives, who were no t 
cannibals. Evidence was offered to prove the goop 
character of Capt. Rogers, and that the relation of his 
accusers was nut to be credited; bat finally the com- 
plaint, was dismissed, and Capt. R. discharged, as the 
offence, if any had beeu committed, was perpetrated 
more than two. years ago, and was barred by the U. S 
statute of limitation. 


Shipwreck.— We find in the Journal of Commerce 
"Wednesday, the following account of the wreck of the 
tschooner Charles A. Keeler, of this port Argus. 

Squam Beach June 2nd, 1840. 

Walter R. Jones, esq. — The schooner . -Chas. 
Keeler, of Albany, Jacob Young, master, with a cargo 
consisting of Pig and blossom Iron, a lot of fn nit tire, 
sod some other smaTl articles, from Philadelphia bound 
to Albany, was wrecked six. miles south of jny house 
Cbis morning about three o’clock., 

I have this day landed on the beach her tails, an 
cbora, cables, and most of her running rigging, the 
principal part of her funiture, some iron and tnany 
email articles. 

The-Rchooner lies broadside to the 9ea, where the 
tea makes over her at flood tide. 

I thall probably, to-morrow, save the balance of the 
efrgo, should the weather prove favorable. 

1 am respectfully yours, 

John S. Form am, Com Yof Wrecks* 


DXZJD- 

In this city, on Monday last, Barent BIcecker, Esq. 
aged 79— one of our most highly respected citizens. 

At Alexandria, D. C. on the 26th ult. on board a 
vessel in which he was returning from a voyage under- 
taken for his health, Mr. A., C. Blackman, of West 
Troy. 

At Utica, Mrs. C. T. M. wife of Charles Hosmer, 
formerly of this city, aged 25. 

At Canajoharie, Hon. David Eacker, first judge of 
Montgomery eo., aged 43. 

In Boston, John Parker, one of the oldest merchants 
of the city. 

In Philadelphia, Samuel Alleson, a distinguished 
member of the bar. 

At Loretto, Penn, the Rev, Demetrius Augustine 
Gallitzin, who for 42 years exercised pastoral functions 
in Cambria co. The venerable deceased was born in 
1770, at Munster, in Germany. His father, Princede 
Gallitzin, ranked among the highest nobility in Prus- 
sia. His mother was the daughter .of, Field Masbal 
General JSchmeltan, a celebrated officer under Frede- 
rick the Gfcat. 

At Erie, Pa, John Shaner.jr. editor of the Gazette, 
aged 26. 

At Auburn, Mr. James Little, aged 54. 

Near Harrodsburg t Kv. Gen. John Adair, aged 82. 

In Buncombe county.* N. C. Rev. Dr. James Me- 
Ree, aged 87. 

At New Orleans, James A, Anderson, editor of the 
Sun. 

Deaths in Philadelphia, last week 68— adultt 29, 
children 39. 


Mr. Marvin’s Address— In giving the whole of 
this able pioduction in our present number (as it could 
not be divided without impairing its force.) we are a- 
ware that we have encroached upon our other depart- 
ments. We shall endeavor, however, to avoid such an 
occurrence in future; rendering “equal aod exact jus- 
tice’ 1 to all classes of our patrons. 


CALENDAR QF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 


From the Albany Ete. Journal. 

Flour and Wheat.— T he quantity of flour and 
wheat delivered from the Erie canrtl during the 
fourth week of May, at the places Darned below, is as 
follows : 

Bbls. Flour. Bush. Wheat. 

Schenectady, 313 — • 

West Troy, 29,341 20,623 

54.098 2,423 


Temple Encampment, 
Temple R A* Chapter, 
Mou.it Vernon Lodge 
T en pie Lodge, 

Apol o Lodge 
Apollo Chapter. 

A|h>Ho e ucampmeut, 
Evening Star Lodge, 
Phocim Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
< riMir-vce encampment, 
Ohio Lodge No 101. 
Wheeling (. Iiapter, 19, 
Wheel i g r ncampment 
Washington Council, 

U ic„ Lodge. 47, 

Oneida Chanter. 67. 
Utica Kncainpmrnt.3 
Mount Moriah. 

Louisville Lucampmcnt I 
Council 8 & R Masters I 
King Solom-m's chapter { 


Albany, 

Total, 


83,752 


23,046 


From Africa.— Difficulties have arisen’ between the 
English colonists on the r»ver Gambia, and the natives, 
and two of the chiefe were killed. The trade with the 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Tro\ 

West Troy 
Lnnsingburg 
Bethany lieX 
Lo<jki.ort Mia. 
Wheeling Va 


Utica, 


I Louisville. Ky. 
1 do 
do 
do 


id Friday. 

2d & 4th TuesdaV 
Istdt 8d Thursday, 

1st A 3d Tu-sday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

2d & 4th Tuesday, 

3d IWoufl* /. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st A 3d Thursday* 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

2d Thursday. 

2d Monday er. o month. 
1st Saturday. . 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Saturday. pJk * 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly 
2d Saturday. 


ffc# A.SONI ) AUR *NS.— Tuo , »i* Brethren di-iiing Aprons for. 
lvJkewher .>f the Decrees of MAST.ilt, M ARK or ’R. ARCH, 
nan iditam them, splendidly cigrattdon 3 'tun, by allying R- 
i hi.-, Office* a price adap.-yd to th** tunes. — May, £840, • 


T HK MAS;. NIC REGISTER. — For the year of Masonry 
6840 ; mniuiniuga correct list of the Officers < f lha Grand 
• and Subordinate. Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, Ae. af v 
If. York, and its vicinity, with their times and places of s 

&c Jtc.'Hfor salpnt this Office, price 26 cents.— May 16. * * 
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POETRY. 

For the American Masonic Register. 

t !fr. Hoffman — An incorrect copy of the following stan- 
aas has appeared in a city paper, without the knowl- 
edge of the author, and the sudden death of the pub- 
lisher, and* consequent suspension of his paper, pre- 
' vented its re-publication as it was written. The 
lines were addressed to a young naan, on his leaving 
His residence, to prepare hi mselt for .the gospel min- 
istry. I think they deserve a plgce in your Regis- 
ter. H. 


LINES TO J. N. 

Go,— follower of Jesus, go, 

And arm thee frith his power divine ; 

Write the whole Law upon thy brow, 

And round thy fiead the Gospel twine. 

Go— and in hoars of darkest strife, 

His Spirit shall thy weapon be ; 

His grace sufficient, bear thee on. 

His arm of love be over thee., 

Go, then, like him, to heal the heart 
By sin and passion wildly torn ; 

To dry the orphan's bursting tear, 

And whisper “ Peace" to all that mourn. 

Go— for I hear thy Master's voice, 

41 The fields are white, the laborers few 
And when by toil and grief oppressed, 

He will thy fainting strength renew. 

Thy voice may blend no more with ours 
fn the sweet notes of prayer and praise ; 

We may no more communion hold, 

Till called an angel’s song to raise ; 

Yet the strong cords of Christian love 

Will bind those memories to the heart ; # 

They'll live through all life’s changing scenes, 
And e’en in death will not depart. 

HARRIET. 

For the Masonic Register. 

THE DEATH-HOUR CAME. 

Jn Memory of a young Lady, who died at New Orleans 
inthe summer of 1838. 

The death-hour came — no mother near, 

Overcome with anguish, elung about thy bier ; 

No weeping sister, with in angel's grace. 

Wip’d the death-dew from off thy pallid face ; 

Beside thy couch no loving brother knelt, 

As silence show'd the more than grief he felt ; 

But far away was one, who, when he heard 
The mournful news, with inmost spirit stirr’d, 

Wept thy sad fate. But as he sat alone. 

Pale pensive mem’ry in a heart-felt tone, 

Breath'd in his ear ; 44 she whose spirit’s fled, 

And left its body with the peaceful dead, 

Was but a pilgrim in this bourne of pain. 

Where brightest beauty bears an earthly stain ; 

She’s now remov’d whete sorrow is no more. 

Where balmy zephyrs fan the quiet shore ; 

Where Joy and Love together fondly cling, 

Where all is beauty, and eternal spring." 

N. York City , May, 1840. W. O. 

For *he Muonic Register. 

SONG. 

Oh ye 9 ! I often think of her, 

I fancy she is now 
Beside me, and her snowy hand 
. Is resting on ir\y brow. 

Methinks the moisture of her breath 
• 4 Is warm upon my cheek, 

And smiling sweet, she looks on me. 

As if about to speak. 

O, would that I were with her now ! 

But since it cannot be. 

E’en Hope, that cheerfc the lover’s heart, 

* Must prove a friend to me. 

I tread the vessel's deck alone. 

While on the azure deep 


The Queen of Night look9 fondly down, 

Then turn fiway to weep ! 

Yet they ate tears of of joy that fall ; 

For Hope, with pencil free, 

Has sketch’d her face, which on the moon 
Is turn'd, to think of me ! 

N. York City, May, 1840. v W. O. 

MARY’S TEARS. 

Translated from the Latin for the Catholic Register , 

BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 

Weeping Mary, bathed in sorrow, 

Linger’d near the scene of horror, 

Where the dying Saviour hung , 

From whose bursting heart arising, 

Groans of anguish agonizing, 

' Floated o’er his favor’d tongue ! 

Oh ! what sorrow, deep, unbounded ! 

That maternal bosom wounded, 

Once the. Saviour’s couch of rest ; 

• How she wept to See him languish ! 

How she trembled for the anguish 
Laboring in his guiltless breast ! 

Who could witness without weeping 
Gushing stieams of sorrow sweeping 
Down the mother’s pallid cheek ? 

Who, with bosom unrelenting 
Could behold her thus lamenting ? 

Looking what no tongue cpuld speak ! 

While such pangs as fiends invented, 

Still her sufering son tormented, 

Thorns and bruises, stripes and death ! 

She beheld him thus expiring. 

Human friepds in fear retiring, 

Whilst in groans he spent his breath ! 

Matchless mercy ! love amazing ! 

' Far above our feeling praising, 

Far beyond our feeble lays ; 

May its influence never vary, 

Till my heart, like that of Mary, 

Glow with a seraphic blaze ! 

Gralcious Saviour ! now in glory, 

Be this sad affecting story 

Deeply on my soul impress’d ; t 
May the scene of such affliction, 

Bring the hardest heart conviction, 

Melt the most obdurate breast. 

CORN FIELDS. 

BY MART HOWITT. 

In the merry month of spring. 

When clover ’gins to burst ; 

When blue-bells nod within the wood, 

And sweet May whitens first ; 

When merle aid mavi9 sin# their fill, 

Green is the young corn ou the hill. 

But when the merry spring is past, 

And summer groweth bold, 

And in the garfien and the field 
A thousand flowers unfold ; 

Before a green leaf yet is sere. 

The young com shoots into tne ear. 

But then as day and night succeed, 

And summer weareth on, 

And the flowery garden-bed 
The red -rose groweth wan, 

And holly-hock and sunflowers tall 
O’ertop the mossy garden-wall : 

I When on the breath of autumn breeze, 

I Prom pastuies dry and brown, 

I Goes floating, like an idle thought, 

The fair, white thistle-down ; 

O! then what joy to walk at will, 

Upon the golden harvest hilll 

i What joy ia dreamy ease to lie 

I Amid a field new-shorn. 

And see all round on sunlit slopes, 

The piled-up shocks of corn, 


And sehd the fancy wandering o’er 
All pleasant harvest-fields of yore. 

I feel the day; I see the field; 

The quivering of the leaves, , 

And good old Jacob and his house 
Binding the yellow sheaves ; 

And at this very hour I seem" 

To be with Joseph in Ills dream. 

1 see the fields of Bethlehem, . 

And reapere many a one, 

Bending under their sickles' stroke. 

And Boaz looking on ; 

And Ruth the Moabitess fair. 

Amid the gleaners stooping there. 

Again, I see a little child, 

His mother's sole delight : 

God’s living gift of love unto 
The kind, good Shunamite . 

To mortal pangs I see him yield, 

Ahd the lad bear him from the field. 

The sun-bathed quiet of the hills ; 

The fields of Galilee, 

That eighteen hundred years agone 
Were full of corn, I see ; 

And the dear Saviour takes his way, 

* 'Mid ripe ears on the Sabbath day. 

O, golden fields of bending corn, 

How beautiful they seem ! — 

The reaper folk, the piled-up sheaves. 

To me are like a dream ; 

The sunshine and the very air 
Seem of old time, and take me there ! 

PROFESSIONAL RHYMING. 

In the Otsego Herald, [of 1802,] a physician calls on 
' his debtors for payment in the following humorous 
manner: % * 

Says Doctor Gott, “ I’ll tell you what," 

I’m call’d on hot, To pay my shot, 

And may I rot If I do not : 

But I cannot, Unless His got, 

For jog and trot From spot to spot, 

So ev’ry jot That’s due to Gott, 

For Pill or Bot tie, Salve or Cot 
All round the Ot segonian Plot ; 

Whether begot of Teague or Scot, 

Or from the Mot ley race of LO 1 , 

Sober or Sot, Yankey or not. 

Must soon be shot Into my pot ; 

Or else, 1 wot. They’ll smell « hot. 

Or they may blot Nalhamel Go U. 
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MASONRY IN TENNESSEE, 
v Br . Hoffman . — The “ good old cause 11 is flourishing 
in this region quietly and steadily. There will be a 
very genera] celebration of the approaching anniver- 
sary. Below I send you a list of the officers of our 
Chapter and Lodge, which was directed to be pub- 
lished in your paper. 

MEMPHIS CHAPTER. 

Jos. Catton, H. P. F. Titos, K. Moses Horn, S 
Charles Lafland, P. S. J. H. M’ Mahon, C. H. A 
Kernahan, R. A. C. Jos. Henderson, James H. 
Lawrence, E. Trenewith, Masters of Veils. Thomas 
P. Young, Sec’ry. Wm. Spiekernagle, Tyler. 

• Regular Meetings, 3d Monday in each month. 

MEMPHIS LODGE. 

‘ T. H. M* Mahon, W. M. . B. Duke, S. W. W 
Chase, J. VV. J. H- Lawrence, Scc’ry. John W 
.Fowler, Tr. Jos. Henderson! S. D. A. Kernahan 
. J. D. Wm. Spiekernagle. Tyler. 

Regular meetings, 2d Tuesilty in each month. 


MASONIC DUTIES. 

' CHARITY. 

There is no community on earth, whose laws and 
maxims more energetically inforce the practice of th is 
gospel virtue, or whose actions breathe a more genu- 
ine cpirit of philanthropy, than the ancient and vener 
«»ble institution of freemasonry. Unlike other estab- 
lishments of human wisdom, it has derived no aid 
trom popular prejudice; and, at no epoch in its his- 
tory, h““ ^ - * J ' 


! » . ' • J ~ ’ » iij ms 

„ uas it been indebted to the rage of competition, 
or the zeal of party for support. Its own inhetent 
qualities have sustained it from its commencement, 
and transmitted it 50 us a venerable example of our 
fathers wisdom. True it is, there are secrets in ma- 
sonry; and where is the society, which has public 
good for its object, whose forms and ceremonies will 
bear the rude handling of every worthless stranger 
to its duties? Would the mild influence of Chris- 
tianity be' so extensive, if its holy altars were constant- 
ly exposed to the unhallowed mockery of every impi- 
ous railer ? Or would it long preserve its sacred dig- 
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nity, ir its solemn services and holy rites were submit- 
ted to every vulgar hypocrite to mangle them at pleas- 
ure . Neither then would masonry long flourish, if! 
all its acts were scanned by the malignant eye of cu- 
1 losity. ‘‘Its good deeds shine in secret, that the Lord, 
who seeth in secret, may reward them openly. 11 Give 
but the world its secrets, and the world must lose all 
its benefits. Many no doubt whom I now address 
who are yet in ignoranee, have laughed at its seem- 
ing frivolities, and ridiculed its solemnities, to them 
unintelligible. To suchi would say. Condemn not 
disingenuously, nor pretend to despise -what you must 
not, cannot understand. Vain is every idle surmise 
of yours against this sacred institution, whether it be 
meanly fostered in your own bosoms, or ignorantly 
promulgated to an uninstructed world. You may say 
that you have seen many of its children disregarding 
its precepts and departing from its maxims ; so you 

may have discovered spots in the glorious sun itself. 

ut you never saw the mason of any description, but 
would rather renounce the strongest attachment to the 
pleasures, of life, than reproach the institution he can- 


not disgrace. I ViHlom* slrrngh, and beauty , are its 
stable pillars ; and when these fill, the enemies of ma- 
sonry may triumph at its dissolution. 

BROTHERLY LOVE, 

By brotherly love we are to uidersland that gener- 
ous principle of the soul which respects the human 
specie- as one family,- created iy an Allwise Being, 
and placed on this globe for the mutual assistance ofl 
each other; for as in the sight if the Supreme Arch- 
itect of the universe, we are equally his children, hav- 
ing the same common patent and preserver, so we in 
common look upon every freemason as our biother, 
nor regard where he was born or educated, or wheth- 
er an Indian, an African, or a Eiropean sun may have 
shone upon him; how high orlow his condition or 
circumstances may be, prodded he is just and honest 
we recognise him as a brother, and view hirn as the 
noblest work of God. Lcve is of God ; and he that 
loveth God loveth his brother alio ; and be that saith 
that he is in the light, and liateth his brother, is in 
darkness until now; Be ysHike minded, having the 
same love, being of one *icord and of one mind ; 
again, If ye love me, keepiny* commandments ; and 
that ye love one another, as I loved you. Thus do 
we find, my brethren, that brotherly love, not only oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place in a bdge of masons here 
below, but that, together with faith, Hope, and charity, 
it forms one bf the principal graces of the supreme 
lodge above. There, indeed, will brotherly love be 
perfect, and shine with undiminished lustre through- 
out the endless ages of eternity ; there shall it 

Stand before the ho*t of heaven confets’d, 

For ever blessing and forever blest. 


Stretch forth your hands to assisst a brother when- 
ever it is in your power; to be always ready to go any 
where to serve him ; to offer ynur warmest petitions for 
his welfare ; to open your breasts and hearts to him; 
to assist him with your best counsel and advice; to 
soothe the anguish of his soul, and betray no confi- 
dence he reposes in you ; to support him with your au- 
thority; 10 use your utmost endeavors to prevent him 
trom falling; to relieve his wants as far as you are able, 
without injuring yourselves or your families: In short, 
mutually to support and assist each other, and earnest- 
ly to promote one another’s interests, are duties which 
(wen you know) are incumbent upon you. But do 
these duties always influence you ? Are they not too 
often forgotten ? Your worthy brother too frequent- 
ly neglected, and the stranger preferred to those of 
your own household ? Ye are connected by solemn 
promises; let those alwaysbe so remembered as todirect 
your actions: forthen and then, only, will you preserve, 
your consciences void of offence, and prepare that firm 
cement of utility and affection, which time will have 
no power to destroy. 

THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP 
ILLUSTRATED. 

1. When the necessities of a brother call for my aid 
and support, I will be ever ready to lend him such as- 
sistance to save him from sinking, as may be not detri- 
raentaUo myself or connexions, if I find tytn worthy 

2. Indolence shall not cause my footsteps to halt, 
nor wrath turn them aside; but-forgetting every selfish 1 


consideration, I will be ever swift of foot to serve, help 
and execute benevolence to a fellow creature in dis- 
tress ; and more particularly to a brother mason. 

3. When I offer up my ejaculations to Almighty 
God, a brother’s welfare I will remember as my own: 
for as the voices of babes and sucklings ascend to the 
Throne of Grace, so most assuredly will the breath- 
ings of a fervent heart arise to the Mansions of Bliss, 
as our prayers are certainly required of each other. 

4- A brother’s secrets, delivered to me as such, I 
will keep as I would my own ; as betraying that trust 
might be doing him the greatest injury he could sustain 
in this mortal life ; nay, it would be like the villany of 
an assassin, who lurks in darkness to stab his adversa- 
ry, when unarmed and least prepared to meet an ene- 
my. 

5. A brother’s character I will support, in his ab- 
sence as I would m his presence : I will not wrongful- 
ly revile him myself, nor will I suffer it to be done by 
others, if in my power to prevent it. 

Thus by the five points of fellowship are we linked 
together in one indivisible chain of sincere affection 
biotherly love, relief and truth. 


MASONIC PRAYERS. 

Great Light of Life! whom all beings love because 
they enjoy thee! In every thing thou art, and in us. 
We live in the light of thycountenance. We exist by thy 
strength and are harmony in thee. Bless us, even us, O 
our Father! Give us oneioul. Influence us by the same 
zeal. Purify us by ihesame light of truth- Ju the 
joy of this day we praise thee. Joy makes our praise 
sublime. Bless the brethren, one in name and in 
heait. Bless the elect, vho stand near thee to repre- 
sent thy power. May they proclaim also thy wisdom 
and love. May the mas.er be glorious and firm, like 
the arch of heaven, in waich all the revolutions of na- 
ture are performed. May the wardens be sure as the 
poles of our globe. Miy the deacons be constant as 
the hours. May the tretsurer keep what time cannot 
corrupt ; and the secretary record what eternal truth 
shall approve. May the stewards be faithful, as the 
earth in its rich increase 5 and the tyler be like the 
eye of a kind providence, which watches unseen. All 
in thee, and each in all. To the great light of Life 
be glory. Amen. 

Father of light, of life and of love ! Supreme Ar- 
chitect and Ruler of Heaven and Earth ! Infinitely glo- 
rious God— Thou, at the beginning, willing to commu- 
nicate happiness, and to eitablish beauty, order and har- 
mony, didst, from the womb of thine own awful eterni- 
ty, give birth to time ; and, commanding the jarring ele- 
ments of matter to cease their strife, didst marshal them 
into an universe complete ! Then, while the heavenly 
hierarchies, with voice and harp, sung the loud anthem 
of joy, thou didst crown thy glorious work, by breathing 
the breath of life into thine own image— Man ! 

Be thou with us at our present beginning, and to the 
end. In thy name we assemble, and in thy name we de- 
sire to proceed in all our doings. Let the wisdom of 
thy blessed Son, through the grace and goodness of the 
Holy Ghost, so subdue every discordant passion within 
us, so harmonise and enrich our hearts with a portion of 
thine 6 'wn Jove and goodness, that the lodge at this time 
may be a sincere, though humble copy of that order and 
beauty and unity, which reign forever before thy hea- 
venly throne. 

We thankfully acknowledge that thou-hast loved m, 
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y • n* -.t, and eternal I had appointed Kaid of a powerful tribe, having indulg- ordeted Col. Johnson 1 ! monnted regiment to charge 
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willing D . rirtirihv tracioos promise, “that see hanging to my burnous. 11 He immediately cut brother, Col. K. M. Johnson, at the same time charg- 

«Im!m in or three are met forether in ihy name, thou them off, and from that moment has nearer worn the «J>g the Indians with the other battalion. It happened 
Wf S T slightest bit of gold oi lil.er about his person. that in one of the companies there was a long leg- 

W ' mte and loving thee, and by loving each Abd-el-Kader is vert fond of study, to which be de- ^.brawny oamed Lamb a he weighed abrnt 

foMkvMke, shalllhy blessing and peace be up- votes the few hours hecan spare from active life. A two hundred and forty pounds; was a brave man, and 
from the foii r corners of the earth. Then .halt little library accompan.es him in all his movements.— ** good humored asb.R-bn.ve men proverbially an. 
'’"tUn/feratandinr into our hearts and make us d'.li- When on any expedition he displays u,nch more roy- Lamb had broken down his Kentucky hone, bt hie 
^ent , t^hM t * , to , teach 1 , O and r t odo , . t al| a t^e words °of thy alty than when in town; he then live, under a snpeJb weight, and wa. monnted instead. «po«..W 

lt-i^ lo^lsosh^llwe be built up a spiritnal lodge, and convenient tent, in a nook of which, elegantly stoot, wild CW.an pony : from whose aides b«e long 
M*er to be shaken - bat cleaving to thy great name, fitted up. he gives private audiences and attends to h»nbs depended almost to the ground^while his bufty 
Md^idtodTto dtetTin love, and' prabe, and freedom of state affaire. In the camp he employs his time a. frame .oae h.gh ab.ve the be-st. looking net . nU ike 
“ P follows, when the dar is not taken up with military »n overgrown schoolboy aelnde of a rough abeep^- 

inun i u mav it be for the sake of Christ our Sa- eperatioos: — On reaching his tent, after a day's march, W^" the charge was made, Lamb’s . poney took a 
. • y 1 he Keeps by him bin one servant, and after some an< ^ broke mte a strain. Lamb pulled, until the 

r,our ’ minutes devoted to dressing and cleanliness, summons b,t b r oke *J» f •"»«•»- ""<* all command of hm> 

his secretaries and principal officers, in succession, was lost. The little poney stretched himself to the 
BIOGRAPHICAL. and works with them till four o’clock; he then pre- "-"rk. dashed out of the ranks, soon outstripped, all 

* ~~ spots himself at the eitrance of his tent, and himself bls nle-Ieaden, and pushed on in advance of the com? 

ABD-E L-K ADER. says th e public prayeti ; be next preaches for half an 1 W J. V * 

Th® Hadii Abd-el-Kader Oulid Mahidin, who figures hour, taking care to ielect a religious text that may r? mb wa ? 1,0 ,on 5* r nisster of his home or himselt; 
i tie liadji ADuei-ivaaer uuna.M amain, wnu urc® » * inculcate ?h«» nnrrnnq i« «.,./« and he was in a quandary. If he rolled off, he weuli 

in the accounts of the ware of the French in , nrnnanate odoi war and politics • nobodv how- be trs| mpled *° deaih by his own friends; if the horse 

belongs to a most ancient fajnily of Marabouts, and d - nhlSred to attoid his sermons Some moments ru *h*d upon the British lines with him so far ahead 

scends, ike his kinsman the Emperor of Morocco, from ever * obliged to attmd of the rest, he must be killed. Either way death seem- 

the Fatimtte Caliphs. He was born at Ouetna, a sort after he sits down to t** e with his chiet secretary antf a inevitable* and. to use his own expression 2 
of seminar near Mascara, on the Hachem territory, confident.*! friend Milo.id-Ben_An.ch, h.s brothers ht ^ hi, 

where the Marabouts, his ancestor, assembled a num- when they are w.th tl« army, and the oftener one of ^”Xin K em«kv whcTtl^v went ^ 0 ^; Hbliuct 
ber of young men to instruct them iu letters, theolo- hisagas. The dishe, served up to him are few in ^ b ti* nonv’s flank, and urged him to 

gv. and jurisprudence. Abd-el-Kader was educated number, but good andcarefully prepared. '"'V t,le J*""? * £ 

» wellasan Xrab can be by his father. Sidi Mahidin, Abd-el-Kader appears to have religion, feelings and f 1 |£JjL L^Seie^ric ShotT 

who turned to his best account his intelligence and eh- due notions o P|^nce^nt he ..no frnaUc. He 


a. well as an Arab ia be by h,s tattler ».a. wania.n, . - D n a n X"; a ' , r " " K„t he is reo fan^tic S He front of the leading file. Lamb’s gigantic pe^on sway- 

who turned to his best account his intelligence an en- , , disensrinir religions matters with Chris to 8 *^ e ’ ^* 8 * e 8 8 in 11 

ergy. As yet but a boy, not a passage of the Koran does no * irithout^n^ portentons fashion, the little Canadian “ pulling foot 11 

peqilexedhim, and his explanations were readier than tians, all he knew how, his taif straight, his nostrils distended, 

those of the ablest commentators. He likewise dill- tn a hl * ears P‘^ hack, and his shiney eves flashing from 

gently applied himself to oratory and history, and so his " nder h ‘ 18 foretop, wiih all the spite and spleew 

successfully, that he is now the most eloquent speaker plomatic point of view, he is a laithtu I observer ot his devil? Just as he cot within a stride or tww 

^ : ’ J ....... or A«*rl MnrVi nff >q mnrft fnrftitm to his nature than . 7 UCT,, 1 ausi as ne goi wiimn a smae or iww 


— ^ \ • rr. ti’.a ik-m « ooro aevn. just as ne cor witmn a striae or two 

in hi» country (an immense advantage among the Arabs) werd. Nothing is more foreign to his oaturethan #f |h> BfitUh Lamb flollrished hi , rifle an<1 rmnd on( 

and, perfectly acquainted with the annals of his nation, cruelty , he governs the Arabs with jutice and mode- . q ^ Tf> - ce 0 f thunder “Clear the wav blast von 9 for 
Nor- did he neglect the exereise* of the body, in which ration, therel y confuting these who maintain that they j, cominir * * 111 To his surmise ^the line opened 
hcexcels, he being generally reckorted the best horse- can be governed only by terror. Whenever it has been . , , 3 * * * , * 0 j ,,n W 

■rJ^K?i^VJS^5W=t , =s 

tuetr neaa. . . . , * 7* , - 1 really at his word of command, and let him pass. Se 

. Abd-el-Kader ui now about *..rty-one yearn old ; he Angad, who was banged at Mascara, in August, Mon J as he Ej , ined (be their position. UmbroU- 


. Abd-el-Kader a now aoout m.rty-one year, o.u ; ne /vng.u, woo .u «u S u„, MOn M he gained the rear of their position. Lamb roll- 

is of middling height, somewhit corpulent ; his conn- 1835* . edofTon the grass, and snffered his ponf to go hie 

tenance is mild, expressive, anti distinguished ; his eyes The conversation of Abd-el-Kader is very animated, own ^ f ew morc hs was with histem- 

are very fine, his beard thin aid dark, and his teeth. an d at times witty. In private life he is considered securing the piisonecs. * 

whioh are ill set, arc blue spotted ; his hands, of which parsimonious, but as a prisce he knows full well how 5 r 

he takes particular care, are fcxtiemely fine and deli- and when to be liberal. In financial aod commercial THF GOLD WATCH 

cate ; his head is generally so new hat inclined towards matters his notions are mast of them erroneous^ _ * 

the left shoulder; his manners are affable, and most The remarkable maa whose portrait we have just de- I have now in my hand a gold watch, which combines 

polite and dignified ; he seldon is betrayed into anger, rived from authentic data, is the most formidable foe embellishment and utility in happy proportions, and is 

but always keeps a command over himself; in short, that the French have te contend with in their efforts usually considered a valuable appendage to the person 
to quote the words of an iitelligent and impartial to assert their pretended rights over the vast territory of a gentleman. Its hands, face, chain, and case are of 
Ftench officer of rank, who has been employed upon extending from the Mediterranean to the St. Lara, chaste and burnished gold. Its gold seal sparkles with . 
negotiations with the natives tlraost ever since the oc- an d from the frontier of Morocco to that of Tunis.— jh® ruby, the topaz, the sapphire, the emerald. I ope# 
cupatiou of Algiers, “the while person of the Emir Whilst pursuing the object of their ambition at an it and find that the works, without which this elegantly 
is fascinating, and it is diffieoi to know and not to like enormous expense of men and money, and by the air chased case would be a mere shell, those hands motioa^ 
him.” ternate employment of force, treachery, extortion, and leis, and those figures without meaning, are made of 

Abd-el-Kader is a man of great bravery, yet his mind cruelty, Abd-el-Kader, undanuted by the strides of his braks. I investigate further, and ask what isthe spnflg 
is perhaps better adapted to gtvemment than to mill- powerful neighbonts, has gradually risen, by dint of by which all these works are pat in motion, made of, 
tary affairs. Though gifted with great fortitude and bravery, sagacity, and perseverance, to the possession of I am told that it is made of steel. If I should make the 
perseverance, he has occasionally betrayed some de- no small share of the empire which they would exclu- inquiry what is steel ? The reply is, iron which has un- 
jection in the arduous circumstances he has had to lively secure to themselves. Whilst their policy has dei^one a certain process. So then I find that the 
contend with. His manners are pure, even rigidly so, fluctuated under the influence of systems as various as main spring, without which the watch would be mo- 
bs has but one wife, whom he most tenderly loves. — t h e administrations formed at Paris, or the many gov- tionlcss, and its hands, figures ahd embellishments bet 
Three years ago his f imily consisted only of a daugh- ernors-general Sent out to Africa, the young Emir has to y*t i»oot of gold, that is not sufficiently good, nor ol 
ter, then four or five years old, and of a son, born a steadily pursued his object, and become unto the Arabs brass, that would notdo-4>ut iron. Iron is therefore 
few days before the French entered and destroyed R leader and a centre of action— a leader whose talents *be only precious metal ; and this was an apt emblem 
Mascara. When in his capital he dwelt with his family an( j gallantly in the field his Gallic enemies have alrea- eociety. Its hands and figures, which tell the hour, 
in s rather fine house, but which was not the palace, tried .—London Morning Post . resemble the master spirits of the age, to whose move- 


He lived there without any guards, and as a private in- 
dividual. Every day, at an early hour, he repaired to 
the palace, or beylick, to transact public business and 
gtveaudienr.es. In the evening he returned to his house, 
and again became * private individual. 

Abd-el-Kader is equally unpresuming in his dress, 


mmts every eye is occasionally directed. Its useleas,. 
M l Q P C I I AMV but sparkling seals, sapphires, rubies, topaz ard em- 

IVItol/ t L L A Is T bellishments, the aristocracy. Its works of brass rep- 

— resent the middle classes, by the increasing intelligence 

an incident at TH* battle op the Thames. and power of which the masterspirits of the a/je are me- 
At the battle of the Thames, a laughable incident ved ; and its iron main spring shut up in a box, coo- 


Abd-el-Kader is equally unpresuming in his dress, At the battle of the Thames, a laughable incident ved ; and its iron mam spring shut up in a oox, coo- 
his costume beiog that ol a mere Arab, without any occured, which is thus related by one who was in the staotiy at work, but never thought of, except whenrti 
sort of ornament or badge of distinction. If he dis- engagement. The British General had formed his is disordered, broke, or wants winding up, syrobotises- 
plays any splendor, it is about his arms and horses.— men in open order, with their cannon pointing down the laborious classes, which like the main spring Mt 
At one time he wore a burnous, the tassels of whfch the road by which the Americans were advancing, wound up by payment of wages ; whidiclasessreshMg 
wttu.of gpld •, but one of big brothers-in-law whom he Gom. Harrison immediately took advantage of this, and up io security, aod though constantly at went, 

1 . ' Digitized by GOOgle 
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•olotely necessary (o the movements of society, as the 
iron main spring is to the gold watch, are never thought 
of except when they require their wages, or are in some 
want or disorder of some kind or other .— English Pa 

!**• — - 


'TOWER OF BABEL. 

The followi n sr account of the tower of Babel is from 
Sir Robert K. Potter’s travels io Western Asia, be- 
tween the years 1817 and 1820, as quoted by Profes 



Pat reluctantly, lugging out his halfpence, “ as it hap- 
pens, Pm bate . I’d rather lose any thing than my wa- 
ger, and just as we were comen by the second story, I 
was in hopes" 


“ My Mother learned me to vork.”'— Such was th 

, . . remark of one of our Boston matrons, who had graced 

sor Sillimau in the last number of his Journal of Sci- tb p first circles of society, whose husband was reputed 
ice. to he rich, but who in the great commercial pressure 

This is an immense pile of ruins, — at its base it 0 f *37 had in common with many others of his class, 
measures 3,082 feet (in circuit,)- width 420 feet; it a jj lbe pro fits of years swept away. “ My mother 
presents two stages of hills, the first abuut60feet high, learned me to work’ — and her fane looked as happy 
cloven into a deep ravine by the rain, and intersected j n b< . r cheap lodgings, as ever it did when surrounded 
by the furrows of age. To the base of the second as- |,y fbe paraphernalia of luxury and pride. Such a 
cent is about 200 feet from the bottom of the entire w ,f e * IS a treasure ; but what would she have been, had 
pile, and fiom the base of this ruin to the top 35 feet. not her mother learned her to work ? — Boston Times 
On the western side the entire mass rises at once from 


THE GATHERER. 


the plain in one stupendous though irregular pyramid 
ical hill, broken in the slopes of its sweeping acclivi- 
ties by time and violence. The south and north fronts “ 

arc particularly abrupt towards the point of the.brick A Court Martial.— The Elliott Court Martial is 
ruin ; on the uorth side there are laige piles of fine still in session at the Philadeljiiia Navy Yard. It is 
and solid brick work, projecting from among im- quite an imposing affair, but appears to excite less at- 
mense masses of rubbish at the base ; the fine bricks tention than is due to a case o^the kind. The mem- 
were evidently part of the extreme summit, which is a bers of the court sit in a large room in the upper story 
solid mass 28 feet broad, made of the most beautiful of one of the warehouses or ofice buildings at the up- 
hri'ck masonry, and presenting the apparent angle of per end of the yard. The roon has a low ceiling, and 
some structure originally of a square shape, the re- has something the appearanceof a sail-loft, or the “be- 
mains of which stand on the east to the height of 35 tween decks” of a large vessel The members of the 
feet, and to the south 22 feet. It is rent from the top court are ranged round a large table, with Commodore 
nearly half way down; the remains of the masonry Jones, the presiding officer, atthe head-xa portion of 
are furnace burnt bricks, they ate united by a calca- the other members on his rigk , and another portion 
reous cement about a quarter of an inch in thickness, on his left. They are all seated on chairs, and dressed 
having in it a layer of straws, and so hard that it could in full uniform. Immediately fronting the President 
pot be separated. The base of the structure was not of the Court, is John M. Read, Esq. tne Judge Advo- 
altered, but the piles of fine bricks which were thrown cate. A few feet in the rear is George M. Dallas, Esq. 
down vitrified with the various colors, and they gave counsel for the accused— and on the left, Commodore 
the ringing sound belooging to the vitrification of glass Elliott, in full uniform. At same distance in the rear 
io the manufactories; the lines of cement are distinct of the President, an officer of inferior rank is seated 
and are vitrifiied. The consuming power appears to while an orderly is in constant attendance, awaiting the 
have acted from above, and the scattered ruins fell commands of the court. The witnesses are called up 
from a higher point than the summit of the preseqt and sworn, as in ordinary courts of justice, and the 
standing fragment. proceedings are conducted' with great gravity and de- 

The heat of fire which produced such amazing ef- liberation. The spectators occupy benches in the back- 
fcct must have burned with the force of the strongest ground, bat when we happened to step in, a very few 
furnace, and from the genetal appearance of the cleft persons were present. The whole affair is public, and 
in the wall and these vitrified masses. I should be in- any citizen has free access to the court room. 

dined, says the author, to attribute the catastrophe to — 

lightning from heaven. Ruins, by the exposition of Extraordinary Petition, — On Saturday the 11th ult. 
any combustible matter, would have, exhibited very Mr. Walker, of Miss, presented to the Senate, a peti- 
different appearances. The entire surface of the tion of John Scarbotough and Nancy his wife, asking 
structure appears to have beea faced with fine brick, a grant of land on the ground of having raised twenty 

1 children for the benefit of the Republic. They state 

•Waters or the Dead Sea.— The Boston Mercan- that they migrated from North Carolina about eight 
tile Journal says Professor Lee, the Geologist, has years ago to the far West ; that they have reared 20 
furnished the Biblical Repository with a very able aiti- children, the oldest not 2ft. and the youngest not wean- 
cle on this subject, in which he states that the strongest ed. They tell Congress, by going to Texas they can 
saline spring in New- York State is the Liverpool well, have an immense grant of land, but that they prefer 
near Syracuse, the specific gravity of which water is their own glorious Republic. They express a hope 
only 1.114, while that of the Dead Sea is 1.211 ; also that with God’s power “ind perseverance,” they may 
that 1000 grains of water from this well yielded 149.34 be further fruitful, as they have high health and uniro- 
grains of dry solid matter, while the latter yield 41 per paired constitutions, and conclude with the belief that, 
cent., when the residuum is dried at a temperature of as a future precedent, it will not be dangerous, but 
•180 Fahrenheit. The following table exhibits the com- would rather meet with the approbation of the whole 
parative streugth of the waters of the Dead Sea and the American People* It was referred to the Committee 
saline springs of the United States, rejecting the mag- on Public Lands. 

nesia and other earthly ingiedients ; 

Of the Dead Sea, 33 gallons ofhrioe give one bushel From Liberia.— By the arrival at N. York of the 
of salt; at Onondaga, 45 gallons; at Muskingum, 50; Colonization packet ship Saluda, 38 days from Libe- 
Illinois, 80 ; Grand River, Ark. 80 ; Kenawha, Va. 75 ; ria, late and interesting sews from that colony was re- 
Zenesville, 95; of SeaWater, 350; Boon’sLick, 450; ceived. 

^^57 neet .°T rn ’ \ Ohio, 213. The meat important item is a graphic and highly 

The celebrated sea, the Professor says, is not known amusing account, written by the Rev. Geo. S. Brown, 
to contain any fish, or animals of any description. ofa batt | e fought on the 15th March, between a body 

■ of natives about 300 in number, and the Methodist 

„ An Irish Wager.— “Nate hand you are, then, my Missionary station at Ileddingtoo, [Tom’s Town.] 
darlint,” said one bricklayer to another. “ You mount The attack was made by the natives, who were repu|s- 
the ladder wid yer hod full of stones, and scatter them ed, after an hour’s hard fighting, with (we should 
on the head iv ns as ye go sir. Be me soul I’d carry judge from Mr. Brown’s despatch,) “terrible slaug\j. 
yourself from de flags to tire roof an down aga’n with- ter to the enemy,” who are represented to have j 0 st 
out you being spilt.” “ You’d not do it, sir. I’d lay their leader and 30 01 40 men. Of their loss, hr, wev . 
a trifle ye couldn’t.” “ For a naggio I would den ; d’ye er, nothing positive was known; for though plenty 
take my bet ?” “ Done ! the naggio on’t ye can’t sir.” of “ blood and brains” were found on the fie\d of hat- 
“ We’ll thry that 1 boundle io 1” FearAl as the ex- tie, the bodies were all carried off, except those of 
perimeot may teem, it was successful, and Jerry, once u three big slab-sided” (fellows. We regret that from 


want of space we cannot gi»e Mr. Brow*’# o£cial ac- 
count of the engagement in full ; but of its ferocity 
and the valor of the defence, some idea may be formed 
from the following extract : 

“ The engagement was by this time well under way, 
and increased rapidly. Tom’s people sallied down to 
ward the lower gate, and gave them a few shots, at- 
which time one of his men received a slug through his 
bowels, and immediately came into my chamber with 
his intestines in his hands. * . 

“Brother Bennet Demory and brother Hams were 
the only two who stood in front, between^the enemv 
and the house. They both stood their ground and 
cut them down like mowers cutting grass. Meanwhile 
brother Jarvis Z. Nichols came into the chamber 
where I was loading muskets, (for we had eighteen 
muskets in the Chamber, which we knew would go at 
every snap, and 100 ready made cartridges, and a keg 
of powder beside,) and poured a stream of lead upon 
them from the window, as fast as two hoys could hand 
him loaded muskets. In the midst of all this, the enemy 
broke* through the fence, and poured into the yard 
like bees. Brothers Harris and Denruny now letreat- 
ed to the door, in which both stood side to side, about 
two rods from them, with two muskets apiece, throw- 
ing buck-shot into their bowels, hearts, and brains, like 
a tornado. Soon brother Nichols received a slug in 
his breast, at thp window, which brought him to the 
floor. He cried out— “ Daddy, gun catch Hie.” The 
blood poured fotth freely. I then sent him into a bed • 
room in the lee part of the 'house. He had given 
the enemy, who were not more than eight rods from 
the window where he stood, as thick as they could 
stand loading and firing, about 30 shots. Besides all 
this the air was darkened with poisoned arrows flying in 
every direction. 

“At this time, i. e. the fall of Nichols, I stepped im- 
mediately into his tracks, having muskets loaded, and 
renewed the fire from the window. At this time the sun 
was up; Golerah had got into the yard with a consid- 
erable number of men, growling like a mammoth lion, 
and rolling about on the ground, and saying to. his men 
“Come on, come on.” But he soon fell a lifeless corpse, 
within two and a half rods of the house, supposed to be 
from a shot by brother Harris, who then stood with 
Demory. At this time I was directly over their heads, 
taking deliberate aim at fifties who stood in groups, 
about five or six rods from tW window ; at which time 
some one of the enemy shot a nice tube out of my watch 
key and spoiled it. The ball or slpg went through the 
partition of sister Harris’s room, and after straightening 
her hair, went out of the lee window.” 

We defy the reader to find in Colonel Gurwood’s 
despatches to the Duke of Wellington any thing equal 
to this. Tom’s roin coming into Brother Brown’s 
Room “ with his intestines m his hands.” Brother 
Harris and Demory throwing “ buck shot into their 
bowels, heart and brains like a tornado.” Brother Nich- 
ols crying out “ daddy, gun catch me.” Brother Brown's 
nice tube out of his watch key being spoiled, and “ the 
straightening” of Sister Harris's hair, are certainly* un- 
surpassed. . 

Governor Buchanan, reflecting on what occurred at 
King Tom’s town, dsterrained to attack King Gytoom- 
bah’s town, who, it appears, had sent Prince Goterah to 
the attack of the former, and thus carry the war into the* 
heart of the enemy’s conutry. Africa's Luminary giro* 
a full account of the march there, and the assault and. 
capture, in which one Liberian was killed, and two 
wounded. 

At last the above ’paper says, peace and tTanqwlhty 
were in a great measure restored, and the governor was 
in treaty with a dumber of the kings and head men of 
the surrounding tribes, who were all anxious to wash 
their hands nf any participation in the attack. 

The accounts from the Maryland Colony at Cape 
Palmas are very cheering. Natives sad settlers were bu 
»ily er /gaged at their farms. Crops abundant#— Sua. 


Another Clergyman of the Otd School,— Rev. Dr. Ho- 
mer, of Newton, who preached the sermon' before the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company %J\fly 
ago, was in the eity on Monday last* hi health of body 
and mind ; cheerful, intelligent and active. It may 
be added that Dr. Homer has a collection ol Bibles 
of the earliest printed editions, of a greater variety and 
number than is known in a rigle library in Christendom •* 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


HYBERNATION OR WINTER SLEEP OF 
ANIMALS. 

Many animals are so constituted, that during the 
winter season the activity of their functions is greatly 
impaired by the reduction of temperature, and they 
pass into -a peculiar situation called hybernation, which 
bears a strong resemblance to ordinary sleep. Natu- 


ralists and physiologists have sought in vain far either.] an ^ the^bats passed every winder there^ in perfect 
external or internal characters of general application, 
by which they might distinguish the species likely to 
be subjected to this singular but wisely' appointed le- 
thargy. It is* a provisional faculty, dependent on ex- 
ternal circumstances, and may be interrupted* postpon- 
ed, or altogether prevented, by regulating the condi- 
tions under which the animal is placed. Hybernation 
is induced by a moderately low temperature, but ex- 
treme cold destroys it, so that it differs essentially from 
that state of torpor which cold produces^in any animal 
by benumbing the sentient nerves, and stiffening the 
muscles. Many physiologists have mistaken this state 
of animals for that of true hybernation, but the two 
conditions are quite different. In the latter, the mo 
bility of the muscles remains unimpaired, not the slight- 
est stiffness beiog observable, and the sensibility of the 
nerves is as perfect as it is io ordinary sleep. The le- 
thargy, indeed, is sleep, not torpidity. It is a proper- 
ty peculiar to a few Species, which, however, differ ve 
iy materially in other respects, as will be perceived 
when we name as familiar instances the dormouse, the 
hedgehog, and the bat. When the decreasing tem- 
perature of autumn reminds them that they', like cam- 
paigning armies, must look about them cantonments 
into which they may retire for the winter ( for all hy 
bernating animals avoid exposure to extreme cold, ) 
each according to its species seeks out its place of re- 
pose. This is either in the earth, among old walls, in 
caverns, trunks of trees, or bushes, which retreats- are 
usually lined with dried herbs, grasses, leaves or moss. 

The bat chooses caverns, barns, and other situations 
wliere the temperature is milder than that of the open 
air ; and, contraiy to the usual practice, it suspeuds 
itself by the hooked claws of its hinder extremities. — 

Other hyMernatisig animals contract themsevlCs into 
halls, so as to expose the smallest possible surface to 
the air. 

The phenomena of hybernation have been very care- 


fully observed byJ3r. MarshaN'EJall, and an able paper 
of his in the Philosophical Transactions, enables us to 
present some interesting particulars regarding this sin- 
gular “second course” of nature. It appears that re- 
spiration is almost wholly suspeaded during hyberna- 
tion — a taci so remarkable, that.it would require strong 
proof to /convince us of its trutk, and this we fortu- 
nately have. Amongst other txperiments to which 
Dr. Hall had recourse, was one in which a bat was 
placed in a vessel so contrived that any absorption of] 
air which might take place couM be readily ascertain- 
ed. The animal was allowed to remain a whole night 
in the vessel, and when the cootiioed air was examin- 
ed, no alteration could be perce jved in it. On other 
occasions, however, when the bit was arous*d for a 
little from its lethargy, air was sousumed, and its a- 
inount was always in exact proportion to the length 
of time in which the animal was kept in a state of ac- 
tivity. Additional evidence is afforded by the fact, 
that the temperature of animals :n this state accurate- 
• Ip follows that of the atmosphere around them. When 
the tenfperature fell in the air, it w as found to fall in 
the animal also, and vice versa. It is well known that 
in the act of respiration the air absorbed by the lungs 
giyes out a quantity of heat to the system, and thus 
raises its temperature above that of the atmosphere in 
all ordinary circumstances. This is an invariable con- 
sequence of respiiation ; and when, therefore, a living 
body is found to have no higher temperature than the 
air which surrounds it, it may be fairly inferred that in 
that body respiration is very nearly suspended. The 
last proof of this fact which we shall notice is, that the* 
lethargie animal is capable of bearing the total obstruc- 
tion of atmospheric air or oxygen gas for a considera- 
ble time, and can live for several hours in carbonic acid, 
a gas of so deadly a nature that it instantaneously de- 
stroys the life of any animal when in its active natural 
state. The celebrated Spallanzani kept a marmot four 
hours immersed in this gas, and it remained unaffect- 
ed by it. A rat and a bird putin along with it perish' 


cd in an instant, llats and hedgehogs were found by uninterruptedly, but more slowly, the blood being wlia r 
Dr. llall to sustain submergence in water, the first fori is called venous. Before it can be rendered arterial, 

sixteen minutes, ttie second tor twenty-two minutes, it must be acted upon by air drawn into the lungs in 
and appeared to be quite uninjured by the experiment the ordinary pi ocess of breathing ; but as this is almost 
The possibility of bats enduring submersion in water entirely suspended during lethargy, there is of course 
was curiously proved on one occasion, hy their being no air to change the blood, so that it remains venous. 


found to live nnder the arch of a very low bridge, 
which the water filled completely on the occasion of 
every little flood. The floods often lasted a whole day 


security. In their active state these animals “ bear no 
charmed life,” but diovn as fast as any others 

Some striking facts connected with surgery and me- 
dicine were illustrated by Dr. Hall’s experiments. It 
was proved that the irritability of the heart is augment 
ed during continued , lethargy in an extraordinary de 
gree ; that the irritability of the left side of the heart is 
then nearly as great as that of the right, this not being 
the case in ordinary circumstances ; and that in this 
condition of the animal system, the action of the heart 
continues for a considerable period independently of 
the brain and spinal marrow. These facts will be more 
interesting to the medical man than to the general rea 
der, but they are sufficiently remarkable to be men- 
tioned here. They coistitute one of the numberless 
proofs of wisdom and design to be found in the works 
of cteation, by which provision has been made for the 
well-being of every liviqg thing. As respiration is near- 
ly suspended in the hyiernating animal, had not irrita- 
bility become proportionately augmented, the actions 
of life must have ceased! 

it is very .generally stated that in animals in this state 
of lethargy, sensibility is greatly impaired ; but Dr. 
Hall asserts that this is a great mistake. In those an- 
imals upon which he eiperimented, he found the re- 
verse to be the case, and that in hybernation the sensi- 
bility is nearly the same as in ordinary sleeep. The 
slightest touch applied to one of the spines of the 
hedgehog immediately roused it to draw a deep and 
sonorous inspiration. The gentlest shake induces in 
spiralions in the bat. In fact, it appears rhat tlie v least 
disturbance given to the animal is immediately felt by 
it, for it begins to move< Od the other hand, the sen- 
sorial functions are nearly suspended. This is proved 
by the suspension of respiration, which is immediately 
renewed for a time on exciting the animal. It is fur- 
ther proved by the fact, that although the animal coils 
itself up when touched, it immediately relaxes into the 
former position, whereas when it is awake such con- 
traction and immobility’are continued lor some time. 
When the hedgehog coiled up in its state of activity 
is thrown in the water, it immediately relaxes bself| 
from fear, and takes to swimming. In the state of le- 
thargy on the other hand, no fear appears to be excit- 
ed under suph circumstances, and the animal would 
probably remain still and quiet for a considerable peri- 1 
od, if its sensibility were not acted upon by the contact, 
of water. As has already been observed, neither stiff-) 
ness nor lameness is induced by hybernation, the mo- 
bility or power of moving the muscles, like the sensi- 
bility, remaining unimpaired. The hedgehog, when 
roused, walks about and docs not stagger, as some have 
asserted. The bat speedily takes wing and flies about 
with great activity, although exhaustion and death may 
subsequently result front the experiment. This is a 
very remarkable fact, and introduces the subject of re- 
vivisence, or the renewal of active life. If an animal 
during its hybernation be kept in a state of excitement 
for any length of time, it will die. To explain this, it 
is necessary to revert to the fact, that during the le- 
thargy a great irritability of the left side of the heart is 
induced; and this irritability co-existing with that high 
respiration which immediate^' follows any disturbance, 
and with artcrialiscd blood, is found to be incompatible 
with life. In short, in a state of hybernation, lespira- 
tion, suddenly restored and permanently ekeited, is as 
destructive as its privation in other circumstances. — 
How admirable then as is that instinct which prompts 
hybernating animals to seek out 9uch sheltered situa- 
tions as caverns, burrows, lonely churches, deserted 
wells and the like, where they may be at once secure 
from the rapid changes and ioclemenciesof the weath- 
er, and from other causes of disturbance ! A cold at- 
mosphere excites them into activity as well as an aug- 
mentation of temperature. 

By a very delicately managed and perfectly satisfac- 
tory experiment, Dr. Hall ascertained that in hyber- 
nating animals the circulation ;of thfeblooA proceed# 


When the hybernating animal is in its state of activity 
the heart is preoisely in the same condition as it is iii 
all other mammalia; but it .becomes quite altered, o* 
what is technically called “ veno-contractile,” in le- 
thargy. “ This phenomenon,” says Dr. Hitll, “ is one 
of the most remarkable presented to me in the whole 
animal kingdom. It forms the single exception to the 
mast general rule, amongst animals which possess a 
double heart. It accounts for the possibility of im- 
mersion in water or a noxious gas without drowning or 
asphyxia, and it accounts far the possibility of a sus- 
pended respiration without the feeling of oppression or 
pain, although sensatiou be unimpaired. It is, in a 
word, this peculiar phenomenon which, conjoined with 
the peculiar effect of sleep in inducing diminished re- 
spiration in hybernating animals, constitutes the sus- 
ceptibility and capability ot taking on the hybernating 
state." 

Animals take very little food during the period of 
their lethargy, but much difference is observed amongst 
them in regard to the quantity which they do take, 
and the fact affords another proof of the admirable a- 
daptation of animals to the situation in which they ark 
placed. The bat, which feeds on insects, would awake 
in vain amidst the frost and snow of winter ; no food 
could be found. Hence in the bat no disposition to 
awake from a desire to take food has been observed — 
it is only aroused by external warmth or by excitement. 
The hedgehog, again, as it feeds on snaiis and worms, 
might find a, small supply of these- savory dishes if the 
ground be not baked into a pavement by the frost. — 
Accordingly, it awakes after various inteivals of two, 
three, or four days passed in lethargy, to take food, 
and again returns to its state of hybernation. The 
dormouse feeds on grain and fruits, which there is 
much less difficulty in getting than there is in finding 
any of the other articles of diet, and accordingly the 
dormouse awakes daily during hybernation. The ope- 
rations of the stomach and viscera are found to be ex- 
actly proportionate to the disposition to awake and take 
food. This appears to increase after a time, and, in 
combination with the warmth of spring, again calls the 
animals from their winter quarters into active life. Be- 
tween thirty and forty degrees of Fahrenheit seems to. 
be the temperature best fitted to induce hybernation. 
Methods which secure moderation in temperature lead 
to this state. Thus, hedgehogs, supplied with hay 
or straw, and dormice with cotton wool, make them- 
selves nests, and become lethargic; when other ani- 
mals of the same species, deprived of these materials, 
and exposed to a higher degree of cold, remain quite 
active. 

Some animals in warm climates pass into a state ol 
hybernation, as well as those of the colder zone. The 
tenrec, a species of hedgehog found in Madagascar, 
becomes lethargic for some months in the year, and is 
only to be found when the summer heat is felt, whicli 
being generally ushered in bv an electric state of the 
atmosphere, the negroes (with whom they are favorite 
food) 9 «y they are awakened by the peals of thunder 
which precede the summer storms. 

Many cold-blooded animals are regarded as of the 
hybernating kind, although we doubt if the state of le- 
thargy to which they are subjected be the true hyber- 
nation described by Dr. Hall. But at all events, the 
greater proportion of reptiles, insects, molluscous an- 
imals, &c., inhabiting both cold and hot countries, pass 
a part of the year in a state of lethargy, during which 
they usually take no food. Humboldt describes cer- 
tain reptiles in South America which pass a portion of 
the year buried in the earth, and which are only arous- 
ed by the occurrence of rainy weather, or the excite- 
ment of violent means. “ The manners of animals,” 
say 8 he, “ vary in the same species according to local - 
circumstances difficult to investigate. We were shown 
a hut, or rather a kind of shed, in which our host of 
Calaboza, Don Miguel Cousin, had witnessed a very- 
extraordinary scene. Sleeping with one of his friendis 
on a bench covered with leather, Don Miguel was a- 
wakened early in the morning by violebt shakes and a 
horrible noise. Clods of earth were threwn into the 
middle of tft httL , Presently a young qrocodile^Airo 
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»r three feet long, i soiled frura under the bed, darted] But this family name is very different from that usu- 
al a dog which lay at the threshhold of the door, and; ally borne by Indians, in our intercourse with them, 
missincr him in the impetuosity ol his spring, ran to- j For besides it, each member of the family has a per- 
wards the beach to attain the river. On examining sonal name bestowed, usually by a grandmother, soon 
the si lot vvheie the bedstind was placed, the* cause of| after its birth. This name is usually the result o! 
this adventure was soon discovered. The ground was! dream, and is deemed sacred, and seldom uttered, even 
disturbed to a considerable depth. It was dried mud i by the parents. In lieu of it, the child generally gets 
that had covered the crocodile in that state of lethargy! a soubriquet, which is the name the individual usually 
or summer sicep, in which many of the species lie, \ sustains through life. So that each person has two, 
during the absencecf the rains, amid the llanos. The j three, and sometimes four names. Call uponanlndt 
noise of men and horses, perhaps the smell of the dog, I an for his name, and if he directly gives jt, he will 
liad awakened the crocodile. The hut being placed at j probably present his nick-name, or common narrie; less 
the edge of the pod, and inundated during part ot the frequently his personal or baptismal name (so to term 
vear, the crocodile had no Jpubt entered, at the time it) and very seldom his family name. Formerly it was 
of the inundation of the savannahs, by the same open- j customary for Indians to fix their names by marks, or 
jug by which Mr. Pozo saw it go out. ' The Indians! hieroglyphics, to instruments of writing— hut the mod- 
often find enormous boas, which they call uji. or wa-.ern practice of writing cnn their common names and 
fer serpents, in the same lethargic state. To re-an-j their making the cross, has wholly superseded it. 
imate them, they must be wetted with water, or irri - 1 When an Indian dies, it is his family or surname that 
tuted/’ jis put on his* grave-post., or adjcdaligwtn. 

Taking all the foregoing facts together, it appears to government. 

us that hybei nation is a wise provision of nature for. This is altogether’ on the patriarchal model. The 
preserving the lives of certain animals .during a part of» er||1 f or t be highest magistrate is Ivosinan, or our great 
the^vear when they were likely to perish tor want of a. father, A chief ordinary ruler is Ogima. They call 

• him, politically, my father, and he cull* them my chil 
jdren. All the tribes look to certain fEmilies, as hav- 
ing a hereditary light to the chieftainship, but this, in 
[effect, is of little importance, and if the subject be scan- 
ned, it is usually found that the period of descent is but 
brief, and is traceable to some exploit of bravery, at no 
remote era. A chiefs eldest son is coreidered his suc- 


suflficient supply of their ordinary food. 


M AMNERS AND CUSTO MS 

From the Southern Literary Mesjing-'r. 

NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Tha following remarks are made to indicate tliat | cessor, hut if he be not a man of goodcourage, or in- 


new observations on the manners and customs and in 
stitutions of these tribes are susceptible ofbein g made 
even at this day, and that the duty the country owes 
the subject. iu a literary point of view, is not, by any 
means, paid. Remarks, showing a like precision and 
fixedness in their social customs and intercourse, might 
be made of other departments of Jndian life, Showing 
more clearly than it has been done, how Indian society 
“ consists.” 

ORDER IN yHE NATIVE LODGES. 

Every member of the family has a fixed seat assign- 
ed, where he or she ordinarily sits by day, and sleeps 
at night. And at this spot all clothing, or other per- 
sonal property of the individual is kept. A husband’s 
seat is by his wife, and yice versa.' If there be more 
than onrrfiinjjy in the lodge, the same order is obser- 
ved. If there are sons and daughters, they each have, 
their 4 abbinos,’ or family seat. It is the same with ali 
children, after they are weaned, and have attained a 
certain age. This arrangement is absolutely fixed, and 
is not more violated than the rule in civilized life, which 
’assigns separate apartments to different individuals, li- 
ving in the same house. I 

If visitors come ib, the best seat vacant is shown them 
by the master of the lodge, or one vacated for the pur- 
pose. The fixed seats lor the family, are assigned by 
the mistress of the lodge. Where she heiself locates. 


teliect. his next, or any other brother, takes his place. 
Generally, the father indicates his wiskes before death, 
and not (infrequently he selects his yomgest son. 

- There is, however, no priv ileged class — and no caste 
Any man is eligible to the chieltaipshp, and all clas- 
ses or conditions may aspire to any place, civil, milita 
ry, or sacerdotal. It is requisite to success that the 
aspirant should possess courage, activity, eloquence, 
wisdom, or piiestly reputation. If he succeeds in any 
of these departments, he is consulted, and soon gets 
the name of a chief. Opinion ratifiei this casual de- 
nomination. If he fails, the same opinion annuls it. 
Some of the most renowned names in Indian history 
are those of chiefs, who raised themselves by their 
prowess, decision of character or intelligence. Such 
were Brant and Tecumseh. Such were Black Hawk 
and Oseola. But there is nothing in the structure of | 
Indian society, which would make the sons of these 
men leaders in their respective tribes, if they did not 
inherit powei of mind superior to the commonalty. 
Perhaps there are no people on the earth among whom 
popular opinion has so unchecked a sway, and merit 
alone constitutes the means of success, and the object 
of public reward. 

MILITARY SERVICE. 

All war parties consist cf volunteers. There is no 
power to compel any one to bear arms. The war 


the husband presides, and all their things are concen- j dance is got up as a recruiting party. All who fall in- 
trated there, and not scattered about the lodge. To; to t j lc r i n nr an( ] dance, are considered in the same light 
find articles out ot their place, is a subject of rebuke. j as jf they had enlisted. The period of this enlistment, 
l'o find a person out ol his place, at improper hours, j * I3 for t lie expedition only, and no longer. But 


is, if an adult, a crime. By this means perfect order 
and propriety, at night as well as day, is preserved. 

Tf*a daughter is visited by an admirer, he seats him- 
self, or is invited to he seated, according to the rule 
applied to visiters. If he be an approved visiter, and is 
invited to take his seat near lier, or having takeu it, is 
not apprised that hi3 presence is offensive, he is deem- 


longer. But any 
one may keep away and not march, if he chooses, or 
has altered his mind, being responsible for the act, as 
a brave man, to public opinion in the tribe. He may 
go back also, from any point on the match, subject to 
the same rule. But in such a case, opinion would 
brand him as a coward. He cannot be fined, he can- 
not be summoned before the chiefs to be reprimanded^ 


cd to have been encouraged, and is soon considered an j opinion is the only corrective for such acts, but it is 
accepted lover, and they are considered as engaged to!f oun( j effective. 

be married. j The same rule applies to a war-captain or leader, 

family names. . i w h 0 f a jj s> The want of success sinks him into bad 

The family name is accurately preserved. It would jrepu e. Nobody will afterwards follow lrim, but he 
be disgraceful voluntarily to change it. A man, for cannot be dismissed from office. His office of war- 
instance, having the family name of the Deer, trans- 1 captain was voluntarily assumed— success confirms it— ' 
mils it, as a family name, to all his children, male and j fame establishes it. If he fail, opinion condemns him. 
female, and they to theirs, and so on, to the remotes* Opinion, therefore, is the only court-martial, but it is 


generation. Families thus become clans, or entire 
tribes. This name, when put in hieroglyphics, is cal- 
led totem , by the northern Indians. It is the figure ofj 
the animal, or other object, fiom which the family is 
named, and this mark, in different individuals, is deem- 
ed a sign of blood relationship, even where family tra- 
dition has not preserved the faet. In this respect, it is, 
unala gous to the simple quarterings of a feudal coat on 


oneot the most efficacious character. The whole scope 
of the education and sports of Indian youth and young 
men, is to form a character for bravery and personal 
endurance ; and if he fails in that he loses every 
thing. 

No wonder their war parties, consisting of but com- 
paratively few in numbers, accomplish so much. There 
is not an unwilling man in them ; and there is no other 
reward sought but that of fame. • 


The whole artmwar witji tjjs nq t jves . consists in 
stratagem. Ambuscade and night attacks are the or- 
dinary arts. Every device of this kind is resorted to^ 
and he^ is most praised who deceives best. Cunning v 
is regarded as wisdom. And there is nothing dishon- 
orable, or discreditable to a leader’s bravery, in taking* 
aiiy and every advantage of his enemy. Scalps would 
not be taken, were it not to verify the recital that is 
made to the tribe. Nothing is done with them, but to 
exhibit them at these recitals. After being exhibited 
in one village they are passed on to another, till the 
whole tribe is made acquainted with the feat, and the 
successful leader’s name. 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

When an Indian dies, some friend performs the office 
of orator at his funeral, at which his good deeds are re- 
cited. This friend puts the deceased’s totem ot family 
name in hieroglyphics, on the grave-stick , as the ori- 
ginal word imports. This figure is always drawn up 
side down . He also marks the number of war parties* 
he has been a member of, and the number of scalps he 
has brought home. This generally comprises the whole 
inscription. 

If a pa/ty of Indian hunters be successful in a par- 
ticular location, and have killed many animals, they/ 
often denote the fact, by a hieroglyphic drawing on 
bark, or oh a blazed tree, on quitting the place. To 
the number and kind* of animals killed, is added the 
tribal or family names of each head of a family, and 4 
the time spent there, "and the course they have gone. 

Extraordinary feats of courage or hazard in war, hun- 
ting or travelling, or the verification of prophecies by 
their priests, are sometimes painted on rocks, and more 
rarely, scratched or cut in their surface — for the in- 
formation of posterity. Their medicine men, or doc- 
tors, and priests are usually the authors of these more 
extended inscriptions. They also cut on tabular pie- 
ces of wood, figures which serve as aids to the memo- 1 ’ 
r\, in the recital of their sacred or mystic songs. The 
latter are symbolical, the former representative ; and 
the two modes arc sometimes mixed. . Compared to 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, both methods are purely 
hieroglyphic. There ate no alphabetical, and no ' 
phonetic characters, so far as observed. If such exist, 
they are to be looked for in ancient graves and tumu- 
li. 

MUSIC AND POETRY. 

Their songs of love snd affection arc generally sung 
in a plaintive strain, in which the trochee predomin- 
ates. Even a mother’s lullaby & plaintive. The poly- 
syllabic character of the language is adverse to short * 
lively metres. There is in fact no measured poetry, 
and no rhyme. But inquiry makes it abundantly mani-’ 
fest, that they possess no small share of unmeasured 
poetry. Their orations at funerals, and their occasitfnal 
harangues and public speeches are all, more or less v 
imbued with the finest spirit ®f this species of poetry. 
But it is brought out fully in their war and sacrea songs, 
which are chanted to a tune *eiy much in the manner, 
but diverse in the musical expression, of the common 
version of psalms. The words of these songs arc sub- 
ject to great changes, so far 2 s the same song has*beeu 
traced, but the tunes are fixed, particularly the cho- 
[rus, which is often deeply and fearfully expressive, run- 
ning the whole scale of high and low notes, with the 
most' abrupt transitions. 

'antiquities. 

Every day is adding to the number ot well attested 
facts in this department. This discovery of a l&rgo 
number of mummies at Durango, the present year, 
wrapped in the Egyptian manner, adds to the preceding 
monumental testimony, in that quarter of the continent, 
favoring the idea of an Egyp ian origin for the Aztec 
race. But it is quite plain, from their own hierogly- 
phic map, that they were not the first inhabitants, for 
they ndide prisoners in their conquests, of a ruder peo- 
ple, who were dressed with the auzeaun of the present 
race of our northern Indians. A curious antique pipe, 
of fine pottery, was recently (1839) found at Thunder 
Bay, M. in an ancient grave, the figures and devices on 
which are of Egyptain or eady Grecian cast. 

INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE ON INDIAN HISTO- 
RY. 

This may be expected to be considerable. There 
are pretty plain evidences of America’s having been in- 
habited shortly after the deluge. These evidences are* 
heldw the alluvial add above (he boulder Strut tf. 
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#ie latter rest upon them, it is to be inferred that they 
were disturbed by local causes,, such as the draining 
of ancient lakes. 

The fossij bones of the blue clay stratum, are mani- 
festly antediluvian y but they prove nothing beyond the 
fact, that the animal creation had, at that epoch, over- 
spread the continent. It results, as a consequence, 
that there was then a continental connexion with Afri- 
ca qr Asia. 

INDIAN TRIBES OF VIRGINIA. 

Are there any individual of these tribes remaining ? 
and if not, what is the highest degree of Indian blood* 
in any of theii descendants ? Is the last of the Notto- 
ways gone ? Are there any descendants of this tribe 
of the African intermarriage, in the degree of half| 
bloods ? Do they speak the native language, or could 
they furnish a vocabulary of it 1 Language retains 
its grammatical forms, long after the sounds of the 
vowels and even consonants have changed ; but in this 
intermixture, it may be expected that but slight cor 
ruptions of sound have taken place, not more so than 
would occur in ordinary cases. 

For the Africans of Virginia, never, it is apprehen- 
ded, spoke their native dialects, at least to any extent, in 
Virginia. Can any one now explain the meaning ot 
the Indian geographical names of Virginia ? There 
is a strong affinity in language, from what is known of| 
the group of tribes denominated Powhattanic by Mr. 
Jefferson, and the leading tribes in this quarter. In 
one of these languages, Accomac means as far as the 
trees reach , denoting the lines of junction between 
woods and clearings. Would this apply to th* anci 
ent position of Accomac ? Occoquon, in the same lan- 
guage, signifies, a |iot hook. Potomac appears to be 
« derivative from the compound phrase, PotowameacJ 
and if this be so, denotes a dhimney seen through 
vista ot water and trees. Chesapeake appears to be a 
compound from two words denoting sea-waters running 
nland.i 


The presents from the Tmaum of Muscat to the back is so short that there is not mnr» 

? f ,h# United States, consist of two heauti- of a hand between the shoulder and the fain. ThelSf 
ful Arabian horse* one case of otto of rose, five demi-> a bout si, or seven week s old Sj* 

Liberality.— -The Cat holic ladies of t he city of Wash- 
mgton, held a fair n few days since for the beoefit of 
the S . Vincent’s Orphan Asylnin, the receipts of which 
amounted to $2,257. 

Mrs. Martha Johonnet, who dic'd recently at Salem. 
Mass., has left twenty five thousand dollars to the 
Massachusetts Lunatic Hospital, in trust, for poor 
patients belonging to the County of Essex— and an 
annuity ot $200 to Julia Brace, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl at Hartford. 


johns ofrosewater, one package of Cashmere shawls, 
one of Persian rug, a box of pearls and swords. 

The President, of course, could not accept them, 
agreeably to the constitution of the United States.— 
rhe Capi. of the Sultanee, subsequently, in the name 
ol his master, offered them to the government of the 
United States. Congressr has accepted them, aod or- 
dered them to be sold. 


F rom the 1st of J uly, 1839, to the 1st of June, 1840, 
there were expoited from the port of New York 385,- 
487 bbl9. of flour, 121,034 bushels of wheat, and 122,641 
bushels of corn. 


Eirrs in this City.— The commissioners have pub- 
lished a report, giving a statement of all the fires which 
occurred between May 23, 1829, and the same date in. 
1840. During this period, there were 192 fires, heingl 
an average of one for every forty-eight hours ! Nine^l 
ty-six fires originated in brick and fire proof buildings; 
83 in frame, and 12 in brick front. Of the whole num- 
ber 96 were caused, in the opinion of the commission 
crs, by incendiarism ; 90 were the result of accident or 
carelesness. and seven of causes not ascertained ; only 
39 had their origin in dwelling houses. 

The value of property destroyed by fire during the 
year, is three trillions, two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand, four hundred and nine dollars! More than 
half this loss it attributed to incendiarism I 1 he 
amount of insurance was $2,983,310 00, or more than 
seven-eighths of the loss. — N. Y. Sun. 


Intelligence 

Pennsylvania Direct Tax — This bill having 
pissed the Assembly, will become a law. It imposes 
the following tax : 

One mill on every dollar of real estate and personal 
property now subject to dbunty rates and levies; and 
on all other personal property, including stocks, bonds, 
and all money* at interett, one half mill on each one 
per cent, of dividends, interest on profit accruing there- 
on. 

One per cent, on the emoluments of office. 

Qne half per cent, on furniture costing over $300. 

One per ceqt. on pleaaire carriages, and from $1 to 
50 cents on witches, dec, 

It is computed that fh« tax will put into the treasu- 
ry upwards of 81,000,000 per annum. 

we think, if faithfully collected, it wdl produce more 
money ; and, in fact, moit than a million annually is 
required, to make up the deficiency of revenue, to pay 
the interest on the public debt.' Much as this direct 
^tax is to be regretted, avoidable, as it always should be, 
by a State in good credit, nevertheless Pennsylvania 
will redeem her credit, abroad and at home, by this 
honorable, firm, and straight forward course— the only 
course left.— Eve. Star. 


A Great Pirformance. — A Boston horse— a ( 
year old gelding belonging to Mr. R. Demon— travel 
led 193 miles between sunrise and sunset, on Thursday 
last, over a hdly road, before a carriage which, with 
the rider, weighed 470 lbs — an achievement for a purs* 
of $800. M. D. started from Murdock’s Hofei (Com 
bridge.) at 36 ra. past 4, A. M., and drove to WaJthem 
and back (19 miles.) in one hour 25 m., — took break 
fast and then drove to Amherst, (N. H.. (and back, (87 
miles.) in all 1(13 miles arriving at the Hotel at 14 m 
before 7 P. M. amidst the cheets of some 4 or 500 peo- 
ple, having 38 minutes to spare. The stops on th< 
road occupied over 3 hours. The horse was not in th» 
least distressed, and appeared capable of performin' 
much more, had he been pushed. He had not beer 
1 trained for the performance, the road was rough, ami 
the thermometer stood at 91 in the shade. 


A* Incident of the late Freshet.— The following inci- 
dent peenred during the recent freshet in the Savan- 
nah ifcrer. A widow lady, named Mnr. Sarah Stone, 
lived i* g cottage on the South Carolina side near 
Fergus**’* Ferry, with two sons and two daughters. 
The rise of the water was so sudden that they had no 
idea of their danger till escape was prevented by the 
water entirely surrounding the house. . They all fled 
to the roof, accompanied by a faithful dog, and soon 
lifter the hou.<* was swept away by the current. One 
after another the mother and three of her children met 
* watery grave by the parting ot the frail tenement that 
supported them, leaving a girl named Elifca, 11 years 
of age, and « dog, clinging to the wreck. After de- 
scending about 12 miles her cries attracted the atten- 
tion of C apt. Joseph Staunton, who had lashed his boat 
to n tree near the shore. H® immediately roused his 
hands #p<l succeeded in rescuing the girl and her dog 
•(ter a chafe of thn*e miles, from the top of a few shin- 
gles supported bv a father bed, being all that was left 
Ste howc.^Abho*<rf Got, 


There are one hundred and thirty-four buildings go 
ing up in Boston, at this time— eighty-six of which 
are of brick, forty fnsr of wood, and four of brick and 
wood. Among them are two large churches. — Boston 
Post. 

New Bridge. —A new bridge has just been finished 
over the Alleghany, Connecting Pittsburgh with Allr 
ghanvtown. The In ellige.ncer states that it i 9 1027 
feet long, and 42 feet wide, and inside passages for 
wagons and carriages each 15 feet wide, besides a 
delightful walk 12 feet wide on the top, very 9 afelv 
protected hy hand railings and latice work on each 
side ; it has two very permanent abutments and four 
piers. The cost of tkis structure was*$70.000. It is 
fhe fourth bridge over the Alle ghany river within the 
distance of a mile. — Phila. Sen tinel. 


A Woman vrith two HusbanJs at Home . — Rather a 
novel incident occurred at Greenfield, Mass. A man 
who had been absent for thirty years, and of whom no- 
thing had been heard by his wife, rather unexpectedly 

returned to claim his ‘better half.’ Supposing him to . , . , ^ . , ..... , 

he dead, his wife, a few years s ince, married anothei4 arm§d Wllh foMr pislols a ? d a lw>w,e »“ d ® adea 


man, with whom she has since and was still living at 
the time of his return. How the ^parties have settled 
the affair is not stated. 
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THE GRAND LODGE 
Of the state of N. York commenced its annual coni- 
muninication on Wednesday evening, the 3d of June, 
at the Howard Ilouse^and continued its session until Fri. 
day. A large number of delegates from various parts of 
the state were in attendance, as well as several foreign 
representations. The proceed! ngs of the Giand Lodge 
were of particular interest to the fraternity, anditsdelib- 
e ratio ns were characterised with that brotherly love and 
affection, which is and should ever be the distinguish- 
ing mark of the order. We 9hall this year, publish 
the proceedings somewhat in detail; as sogn as they 
can be arranged in their proper order. 

The following are the Grand Officers for the ensu- 
suing ygar ; 

M* W. Morgan Lewis, Grand Master. 

R. W. W. Willis, Deputy Grand Master. 

R. W. Joseph Cuyler. Grand Senior Warden. 

R. W. John D. Willard. Jun. Grand Wardee. 

R. W. James Herring. Grand Secretary. 

R. W. Richard Ellis, Grand Treasurer. 

R. W. dc Rev. Salem Town, . 

«« »* Wm. S. Walker, 

4 “ “ Evan M. Johnson, 

'* “ “ — ■ ■■ Cougland, 

W. Lewis De Forest, J 
W. George Davis, \ Grand Stewards. 

W — Waydell. ) 

W. Garret Lansing, G. Pursuviant. 

Rev. James Thorburn, G. Tyler. 

The Grand Lodge holds its quarterly communica- 
tions at Howard Honse, on the first Wednesdays of* 
March, June, September, and December. Tbe elec- 
ion of Grand officers takes place at the June com- 
munication. 


( Grand 
Chaplains. 


Incendiary ism. — On Saturday last, as the steamboat 
Great Britain was at the wharf at Oswego, receiving 
passengers and baggage for Lewiston, a trunk was sent 
on board, whicl^ soon exploded with a report Tike that 
of a cannon, scattering fire, which was communicated 
to the wood work of tbe boat, and breaking glass, and 
doing other injury. One gentleman only happened to 
he exposed, and somehtiug injured, as the trunk had 
been removed from near the ladles’ cabin, where it had 
been left. One Lett, a notorious Canadian refugee, 
was on the wharf, and it was ascertained that he sent 
the “ infernal machine” aboard the boat, and he and 
one Defoe, another refugee, supposed to be an accom- 
plice, were arrested and committed to jail. Lett was 


Singular Ffcak of Nature . — A calf is now living on 
the farm of Peter Sprinkle, Esq., of Tazewell county, 
which may be ranked among the curiosities of the age. 
It has eyes and ears like an elephant ; breast and fore- 
quarters like a horse; rump like a buffalo-; hair curL 
ed ; tail like an elk; short biodquartets like, a bear; its 


desperate resistance. The fragments of the trunk 
show that it contained a jug or otherstone vessel, with 
a composition of rosin, turpentine, vitriol, cotton, dec. 
It was expected that the examination of the prisoners 
would result in implicating others in their diabolical 
project. 

Melancholy Event .— The breaking loose and rui- 
ning of teams in the streets of oui city has become toe 
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common. A case occurred on Monday, attended with 
the most fatal and distressing circumstances. The 
horses of Mr. Stephen lloughtaling , of Bethlehem, 
had taken frixht from the steam planing mill of Mr. 
C. D. Gould, in Water street, and in attempting to 
stop them, he was run o*er and his head shockingly 
mangled. He had left home in company with his 
wife, in the morning, in good health. and "** ta * e " 
home a corpse. We leai n that seven children are left 
fatherless by this afflictive event.— Argue. 

0 j. To P. Jr.— “ Saladin’s Shroud" was received 
too late for this week’s Register, but shall appear lies 


lTESIS. 

Generosity. —Dr. Reese, late Professor in the Alba 
nw Medical College, has generously given that institu- 
tion his valuable collection of anatomical and surgt- 
ca.1 preparations, specimens, fitc. the fruits of Jiis labor 
in preparing, collecting, tec. for 20 years. 

New Steam Packet .— The UnicoVn, via of Halifax 
has arrived at Boston, in advance of the .regular li|j e 
steam ships, which are to bring the mails from Eng 
land on that route. The Unicorn is a fine vessel and 
is to ply between Halifax and Quebec excepting in the 
cold season, when it is expected she will be employed 
between Halifax and Boston. 

Jail Delivery —Ten convicts lately escaped from 
the Michigan state prison, having risen upon and over- 
powered their guard. For injuring the guard, they 
are culpable— but who can blame them for giving leg 
bail for their future good behaviour 1 

Mr. Sherman True , at Oak Orchard, lately fell into 
m cisterfl in a distillery, where he was at work* and was 
scalded to death. If this were the r only death caused 
by the scalding influence of that distillery, it would 
probably be better for the country. 

Wisconsin Flour still comes to market. It is said 
that from 50,000 to 100,000 bushels of wheat will be 
shipped this season from Racine alone. 

Remains of Napoleon .— The French government 
have obtained the consent of England to remove the re- 
mains of Napoleon from St. Helena to Francs, snd 
have appointed commisioners and appropriated a mil 
lion of francs to effect this object, and for the erection 
of his tomb. 

Vast Inundation .— Two thirds of the growing crop 
of cotton on the Mississippi, from the mouth of White 
r iver to Vicksburg, were stated to be overflowed 
the late rise of the western rivers. 

Kendrick , the maniac, who lately killed his wife in 
Troy, has been brought from Vermont, and is in coo- 
flnsment, apparently unconscious of her death, or of 
having committed any crime. 1 

One man , Lord Wm. Russell, was lately mardered 
in London, and it seems by the English papers to have 
caused general excitement. If our own papers are to 
be believed, six* persons, a mother and five children 
were recently murdered in one"of oor western states.— 
So it is in almost every case— onr folks go ahead of 
all others, even in the commission of crimes. 

'Nursery for f! ives .— The censns of Lowelf, Mass, 
gives 7,341 males, and 13,640 females. Bachelors will 
now know where to apply, as the M Factory girls’* 
constitute the difference in favor of the female p?pa- 
larion. 

Commodore Hull is said to hare got into difficulty 
with some of his subotdinate officers, and dismissed 
them Cron the Mtafttemaeai squadron. They are 


reported as returning home to seek redress for-tbehr 
injuries. The cause of their dismissal is said to be 
their unwillingness to visit the ladies of the Commo- 
dore's family ! 

Census of Boston.— Present population* 83,707 : the 
number of inhabitants in 1835, was 78,504* and in 
1830 the whole number was 61,381. 

Folly and Crime —A few days ago* a man In FuL 
tonville, Montgomery county, was annoying a drunk- 
en man, named Putnam* when the htter pldnged a 
knife into him, which it is supposed aill prove fatal to 
him, Putnam is in jail. 

Floating Dry Dock*— Mr. Joseph Martin* of New 
York, has obtained a patent for a floating dry dock, 
which, it Is suggested, will supersede the Use of all 
other kinds. Its advantages* as it Can be moved fYom 
place to place, must be important ? and we should think 
an immense saving might be made in their construc- 
tion. They are to be sunk sons to receive ships upon 
their surface, and then raised by their own buoyancy 
with their superincumbent loads. 

Life in New Orleans .— Four minsters were arrest* 
cd in N, Orleans on the 24th ult. for getting up a 
• mob’ of blacks, as the papers term their ioffeoce, which 
was that laying the cornerstone of ai African church* 
and addressing the colored spectator!, without having 
first obtained a license from the mayor. 

Spurious .Voter. -Bills have been put in circulation 
of the Globe Bank, but no such bank exists. 

Suicides, Murders , Forgeries , and other crimes, are 
recorded, as usual, in the jo lrntls of the day j but it 
comes not within our plan or disposition to give such 
details. Let imagination supply any supposed defici- 
ency on crur part, and the reader will be as well served 
as lie could be by seeing all that is afloat on such sub- 
jects. 

Bishop of Maryland.— Dr. Whittingham,of N York* 
has accepted the appointment of Protestant Episco- 
pal Bishop of the diocese of Maryland. 

Canal Tolls .— The amount of tolls received on onr 
state canals in the month of May last* was $359,. 
954. 

Cause and Effect — The Baltimore Clipper states 
that a young gentleman of respectable family recently 
visited that city with a large amount of money in his 
keeping. He was induced to visit a gaming house, 
and was soon fleeced of southing over five thousand 
dollars. The loss of money and reputation has driven 
him to madness, and be is now in a condition beyond 
a hope of recovery. 

Emigration *—' The tide of emigration from Europe, 
and to our western world, appears to be unabated/—* 
One canal boat lately carried 184 passengers, who were 
but 50 days from Prague, Germany, 


fftaifcJUl**, 

Ry the Rev. Mri Alien* the Bee. J. M. Van Rated, 
Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church at Cohoes, to 
Miss Frances Ann, daughter of Uriah Marvin, Esq* of 
this city. 

By the Rev. Ur. Wtekoff, Henry Ailed, esq. to 
Miss Margaret Louisa, daughter of Alderman G. V* 
S» Bleecker, all of this city, v ^ 

In New Scotland, by the Rev. Mr. Kisdam, Mr. Pe- 
ter H. Bradt* to Miss Hester, daughter of Tunis Slidg- 
erland. 


B* SB- 

In this city* on the 7th Inst. John D . flatty Hud- 
son River pilot* in the 40th year of his age ; 

At Vernon* on the 7th Inst.* Col. Lawrence School- 1 
craft, a soldier of the revolution, aged 80 yeffts. 

At Mlddleburgh* Schoharie county, Mrs. Judith, 
relict of the late Judge Danfotth* aged 84. 

In New York, Mrs* Judith* wife of Capt* Elihtt S, 
Bunker, aged 58* 


CALENDAR OF COMN[VNICATION9< 
each Month* 


SAME' 

Temple Ene&mpnifctot, 
Temple R A. Chanter, 
Mount Vsroou Lodge 
Tei pie Lodge, 

Apol'o Lodge 
Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo I 1 ttcamptrieot, 
Eeeolng Star Lodge, 
Phocmi Lodge, 

Olive 0 ranch 
(feue.ee EncaMpilWtlt, 
Ohio Lodge. No 101 . 
Wheeling C Hapter, 10 , 
Wheeling Kncampment 
Washington Council, 

U ica Lodge, 47, 
Oueldi Chapter, 07 « 

Utica fcueampmcut.a 

Mount Moriah. 

m r 


Loui.vilTe EndafhjtMmt 
Council 9 & R Matters 
King Solom on s chapter 
Memfftiis Chag^^ ■ 
Memphis L*dg^ 




fWftt State an A *fflduct 01 V” 

Great Britain (h*m Ihnniry to April 184 ©< 

3ub~npt.ua. bp ^ LW f L fi, oCSWt. 


R A il Roads.— A ppended to * repot t of the directors 
of the Auburn and Rochester railroads, we tindlhe fol- 
lowing statement/ 

The cost of the following mads per mile has been 
ascertained to be as follows s 

Boston and W o r c ester, $37, 606 

Boston and providence, 42/606 

Norwhich ami Worcester* 22,606 

Western Railroad, 34,006 

New Jersey Railroad, 45,606 

Camden and Amboy, 46,006 

Columbia and Philadelphia 46,606 

Allegany and Portage, 45,006 

Albany and SctwseeiiAf^ 61,066 

Utka and &cb*necl*dy, 16.696 

Stsnmgtow, n §2,666 

Hartford nod tUm Hitt*/ 20,60# 


PLACTi 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Tn>y 

Troy 

Ladringbur# 
Bethany 
Lockport Nit* 

Wheeling, T* 


Ctida, 

M 

M 

Lotiiitttle, By. 
do 1 
do 
do 

Memphis 74** 

Memphis Teum 


TiM fj* 

3d Frida*, 

Sd*4th Tlidsda* 

Istdk Sd Thursday, 

1st A Sd Tuesday. 

1st A Id Tuesdity. 

3d & 4tW Tuesday. 

•d JVlpiidto y. 

1st Wednesday. , 
lit St Tbdt*l*fi 
1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday* 

3d Thursday* 

3d Meta day «*. o tdOmU> 
1st Saturday, 
list Thurtday. 

1st Thursday* 

Sd Tuesday. J 
lst& ltd SotthJty. P- 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly 
3d S&turiky* 

Sd Monday. 

3d Tuesday* 



X 

Stag i 

Y Jtedtkrfia in 

Terms, fNparhilrian*/ 


miEff bi ioks, «»■ o. MWt-Ba Boofc,U1 ”' 

1 m Vij.wtb.8oul. 

Blinks beam and his * >m£*j nt Nathan DrSkb* 


Blinks beam 

Guia na Civilidaiidn^M 

Mi«tf Si nd a if* 


land the fldSlch/ 


Mndatae dt Staefs n 
Rufm^’a Chase** P^cu*,voL W' 
FrdrikliiJd l/fl* And Worils, by Sparks 
HaUnfe's Liierature o> fcer'tjbf. 
AeiFreUcli ftefululktt, by W. ThiWV/ 
All the Me ilSVela Hid perkidcala* 



Cfi(» (wain inem, api6««*iur/ - 

this tiffin, at 4 prreer adAffted to (n* (jtfies.-^-IWay, So40. 


T MK ftitt Af Mwonr*' 

5840 i containing a correct Ik of the OflMra of the Grand 
r,o.<*e dn4 Lt*ds*? f Cham era, KocampaswiiS, Svt. of 

N. York, ami fcs y,ei*»»y* wiih tmir Jmea and placeg of me 6 trot 

5i c fo.;.^-foy sale St th»* OflV e/ price 25 ctYjts.-^May 10. 

^^^^ a ^- s ^^^ s ~^jsssasaBsaas ssssassssas^asm 

AOruOAfSEO AGENTS/ 

n-* Hr«We* l«/« o(rtr*»torft-.f il Ajtttifo 

f»e AmeriwAiV Maeowf Raster. Fhey are duly authet»4d t* 
reCtrfc srib^ftpkiWiVaiTKl iwoniedAh its Account. 

B'.br t^kCity. 

T trihmge JFuWchW, C<rxs*t\ntt 
Joel tf. Srtk b, C 

>vWrsTeft f Oe«yeAfarii/ % 

S. C . 

9, t>. Obrith, . 

J. at e nil m rckbo/fiy Poujglikreiihfe.' 

John S/ Weed, Wert Grtehfieid.’ 

Ivbciiefc f IV4iiv »ar( avia.- 
Btdhtchard F**wers, CtWwmtv 
/arweif f AHMfghy W dfertowW/ 
famSW Aw Sf tetftport* 

Q it. 7«yy<^»re0iab> _ 

FraSVj! 6, MhjfS U. C; 
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' POKTRY. 

From Chambers* Edinburgh Journal. 

LINES, 

. On Harvey's Picture of the Covenanters Worship - 
ping* among the hills of Scotland. • 

BY S. C. HALL. * 

It came from out the silent glen, 

The mingled prayer of armed men ; 

Their swords in sheath for one calm day, 

“ And let us worship God,” they say. 

They met — in fear, b,ut not of nvm ; 

In hope— but not of human aid ; 

In faith— that dreads no mortal ban ; 

In truth— mid perils undismayed. 

As wearied travellers seek the btook, 

They ask refreshment from •• the Book I’ 1 
« The fountain gives them strength for strife. 

And Freedom will be bought with life.. 

No Temple made by human hands 
Is that in which the Pastor stands ; 

Around him might) mountains rise, 

Pillars to yon vast roof, the dries ; 

But Freedom consecrates the gJen ; 

And girlhood, boyhood, age, and youth, 
Utter or breathe a stern “ Amen” 

To words that Reason stamps with Truth ; 
F,or God and Nature bade them be 
All— like their free forefathers— free ; 

Such message yon good Pastor brings 

A message from the King, of kings ! 

Say, grandsire— thou should’st know it best— 
^Say, matron, with the babe at breast ; 

Say, girl— thy lover still is near — 

.Can Patriot- passion banish fear? 

Old man, what councils thy grey hairs ? 

Mother, what dost thou tell thy son ? 

Boy, knowest thou what thy fath^dares? 
Girl, say how must thy heart bRvon ? 

AH answer, with a shout and sigh, 

44 Go strike for Freedom— do or die ! 

Nor Jet your children’s children name 
Old Scotland’s mountain-men with shame !** 

Thanks, painter, for a lesson taught ! 

Thanks for a pictur’1 store of thought ! 

Thus Art works out her great design, 

Shapes the rough ore of Nature’s mine ; 

Gives Beauty a pvrpetual youth ; 

Bids virtue teach and never tire ; 

Shows that a halo shines round Truth ; 

Tells what to akun and what desire ; 

And makes Example bear to ages — 

More forcefufthan a thousand pages— 

Of good or ill, a painted story 
To warn from shame or win for glory. 

FOR EVER THINE. 

For ever thine, whate’er this heart betide, 

For ever tbine, wheie’er our lot be cast 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside, 

Shall leave us love till life itself be past. 

The world may wrongus— we will brave its hate; 

F alse friends may chznge, and falser hopes decline ; 
Tho* bowed by cankering care, we’ll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine ! 

For ever thine— when circling years have spread 
Tyne’s frosty blossoms o’er th* stotmy brow ; 
When youth’s rich glow its purple light has shed, 
And lilies bloom where roses flourish now. 

Say, shall I love thy fsdmg beauty less, 

Whose spripg-tide radiance has been wholly mine ? 
No! come what will, thy steadfast t rut'll I’ll bless, 

In youth, in age, thine own, for ever tbine ! 

For ever thine, at evening’s dewy hour, 

When gentle heartsto teuderes’t thoughts incline, 
When palmiest odors from each closing flower 
Are breathing round me— thine, forever thine ! 

For ever thine, ’mid Fashion’s heartless thong, 

In courtly flowers— at Folly’s glided shrine, 


Smiles on my cheek — light words upon my tongue, 
My deep heart still is thine— for ever tlune! 

For ever thine, amid the boisterous. ciowd, 

When the jest sparkles with the sparkling wine, 

I may not speak thy gentle name aloud, 

But drink to thee in thought— for ever thine! 

I would not. sweet one, profane that silvery sound : 

The depth of love could such rude hearts divine: I 
Let the loud laughter peal, the go round, I 
My thoughts, my thoughts are thine, lor ever 
thine ! 

Fromthe St»- them Literary Messenger. J 

THE POET AND THE SVBTL. 

“And bought alone by gif IS beyond all price, 

The trusting heart’s repose, the paradise 
Of home with all its loves— doth fate allow 
The crown of glory unto woman’s brow.” 


Go ,>rT a ‘ ch l lbe bud and blossom, 

Whose beauties with the pale stars vie. 
liof«rtliJtni(hl, when stars are keeping 
I heir solemn watch o’er quiet ea#K, 

And heaven her pearly team is weeping, 

• As if she mourn’d the planet’s birth. 

Go, sit beside the gushing fountain, 

And listen to the night- wind’s nionn— 

Go clunb the steep and hoary mountain- 
* h y -Tint will not be alone. 

/,«««: are the treasures uf the spirit 
An el |,m I he gills it mi]s t inherit ; 

\\ Inch barters human love for Came— 

A bio^en heart, and deathless name. 


Prom the Knickerbocker for June. 

SPRING SONNET. 


I have sought thee oft, in the starless night— 

I have left a cheerful hearth, • 

When the lightning-flash was the only light 
That fell oo the trembling earth. 

I have sougbUhee beside the foamy sea, 

As its wild vaves wash’d the strand. 

When the whirlwind was sweeping flower and tree,. 
With the besom of rage from the land. 

I sought thee there, for they say thou float love 
The nrght that is* shrouded in storm. 

When the sable clouds that are fleeting above 
Wear a dark and a terrible form. 

ii. 

“ What would’st thou with me ?” the Sybil replied, ' 
44 Thou wearest a wreath of fame ; 

What would’st thou of one whom fate has denied 
E’en the boon of a virtuous name ? 

I love not the night, nor the whirlwind, more 
Than thou, in whose youthful breast 
The tempest-crash and the ocean-roar 
Find types of their own unrest. 

Do the happy, the gay, and the beautiful s*ek 
The loveliest spot that nature e’er made, 

When the glow of contentment is bright on the cheek, 
Or hope. on the heart like a gem-gift is laid ? 

When the heart that has sigh’d for a glorious name, 
And wasted its yduih in the labor of years. 

And the pale brow above wears the green wreath of 
' fame ; • 

Why sighs it for solitude, silence, and tears ? 


Tho light of thy song is shed over the sea, 

And in isles afar off they are singmg thy lays— 

In* ages to come, fame w^J point unto thee : 

Then what can’st thou wish lor ? — thou hast the 
world's praise.” 

nt. , 

^.las ! alas ! it is indeed too true ; 

I’ve dreamed the jjrst fresh hours of life away ; 

My hours of bliss hive beqn but brief and few, 

And I have sought in fame a broken stay; 

But is there not, (and hope beamed in his eye,) 

Some hope of happiness «till left for me? 

It cannot be that I am thus to die, 

So sad and lonely — No,. it cannot be; 

Oh ! I would give my fame, mv gldrious art, 

To win one pure and undivided heart, 
nil. 

Sad one ! Genius is around thee— , 

What hast thdu to do with love ? 

With a mystic chain he’s bpund thee ; 

Turn, then, turn thy heart above ! 

Spells of might around thee lietb — 

A mournful gift he made thy own, 

And when thy heart oft sadly sigheth, 

Thou can’st not hear an answering tone. j 

Turn thy heart to things above thee, I 

Thou hast given love for fame — 

Would’st thou give for one to love thee, j 

Thine own glory-circled name ? ! 

Go sit thee down on earth’s green bosom, | 

And gaze upon the deep blue sky ; | 


! <Tho ,ime of l|, -° singing of the birds hath come !’ 

! Hark to the Quaker wren, whose chattering note 
jProclaimes eke rapture of his little heart ! 

| Hark how the robin swells his mellow throat— 

How tlie brown thrush essays his rival art l 
The twittering swallows skim along the ground. 

Or, beating, mount upon the buoyant gale ; 

Now dart, ia rapid whirl, the pool around, ’ 

Now on the breeze with silent pinions sail : 

List to the lark, that on the topmost bough 
Of you high oak his swaying balance keeps ; 

Sweet is the ojiole’s voice, loud caws the crow. 

As chirps the sparrow, and the grass-bird peeps • 
Their plumes composed, they hail the genial spring. 
Joy tunes the song, and Health unfurl’s the wing. * 

• THE INVOCATION. 
written after the death of a sister-in-law. 

Answer me, burning stars of night ! 

Where is the spirit gone, 

That past the reach ol human sight,' 

Even as a breeze, hath flown ? • 

— And the stars answer’d me — “ We roll 
In light and power on high. 

But, of the never-dying soul. 

Ask things that cannot die !” 

Oh! many-ton’d and chainless wind ! 

Thou art a wanderer free; 

Tell me \fthov its place canst find, 

Far over mount and sea ? 

— And the wind murmur’d in reply, 

44 The blue deep 1 have cross’d, 

And met its barks and billows high. 

But not what thou hast lost!” 

Ye clouds that gorgeously repose 
Around the setting sun, 

Answer! have ye a borne for those 
Whose earthly race is run ? 

The bright clouds answer’d — “ We depart, 

We vanish from the sky : 

Ask what is deathless in thy heart 
For that which cannot die !” 

Speak, then thou voice of God within! 

Thou of the deep low tone ! 

Answer me through life’s restless din, 

Where is the spirit flown 1 
— And the voice answer’d — “Be thou, still ! 

Enough to know is given ; 

Clouds, winds„and stars (Mr task fulfil, 

Thine k to trust in Heaven !” 

MRS. HEMANS. 
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DEFENCE OF MASONRY 

One of the most formidable denunciatsas against 
the Masonic Institution, which wean a spcious front, 
and from a slight consideration, might seen to weigh 
much in the Anti-Masonic scale ; in whih, in truth, 
all thg declamation against the craft seens to draw 
its vital breath, is, that it is a Secret Sadly , dealing 
in “ hidden mysteries .*’ How a secret socily 1 The 
term is misapplied ; or rather, perhaps, roiapprehen- 
ded in the true extent of its application, 'lie fratern- 
ity of Freemasons is not a secret society , iothe literal, 
true and obvious sense of the expression. The or- 
ganization; the names of their members their mo- 
tives, and their design and objects ; their ensures and 
expulsions, and causes of expulsion ; thousands, and 
means of raising /undo ; and the disbursemot thereof, 
(except in private chanties, of which they aunt not;) 
their times and places of meeting, comnunications 
and convocations ; all their acts and doings , in which 
the world at large, or any particular conm unity in 
which any of their Lodges are located, haw aught of 
interest to know or to do, are matters of reard , and arc 
a&pnhUr at the proceedings of any laudakL or honora- 
ble institution on earth* 

Their meetings for t Doric ; for the performance 
their peculiar duties; the reception of candidates 
the initiation of members, the advancement of breth- 
ren in the light and science of the Craft, are exclusive, 
select, or secret, it is true : and are we as a society, singu- 
lar, or unlike other societies in this respect? Is there a 
government on earth — a corporation— a society for 
social scientific, literary or religious purposes, but 
what has its exclusive, select, or secret meetings for 
managing its own concerns ? “ No; true,** I shall be 

answered, “ but other societies do not enjoin inviolable 
secrecy Indeed^ then, the denuncation against the 
Society, is not that it holds select or secret meetings , 
but that it enjoins upon its members, invioable secrecy, 
of what is said and done in such meetings. This in- 
junction upon the Fraternity, includes only, that 
which relates to the origin and preservation of the so- 
ciety, the interesting events and things connected 
therewith, and that which constitutes our mysteries ; 
all our invisible machinery; all our secret terror; all 
our creative power of mischief or of evil ; not one par- 
ticle of it, in the least degree, connected with the po- 
litical, moral, or religious intetests, or well-being of 
the community, any more than a man’s ovn private 
opinions, or private friendships. No, I repeat, the 
masonic mysteries, which unite masons it an indes- 
tructible bond of brotherhood co-exteusiv< with the 
habitable globe, do no more interfere or conflict with 
the general yiterests of society, than do the ordinary 
friendships between man anri man, or the nore refin- 
ed, betweeu husband aud wife ; but are, lile these, a 
part of the constituent sinews and ligaments of the 
social compact. 

How often do the councils of state; the legislative 
bodies of all countries ; the corporate and vnincorpo- 
rate associations, of all descriptions, scientfb, literary, 
religious, monied, or merely social, sit in conclave, 
with closed doors' and enjoin secrecy upon fieir mem- 
bers of what transpires within ? And who tver eoter- 
tertainedan idea, it was incompetentor perniuousto the 
public welfare for them so to do ? Wtio then pre- 
scribes the duration of that injunction, bp the body 


which imposes it? Nor can there be any distinction, 
.in point of principle a9 to its duration, between the 
pleasure of the aggregate body, or a certain short 
period, or the live 9 of its membere. If we would but 

exetci?e our reason astutely and ingeniously ,* we should 
discover that all things in the visible, as well as invisi- 
ble world, have their secrets ; of whichsome are dis- 
coverable by industry, talent, time, and perseverance ; 
and some defy the utmost scrutiny of man. For what 
does the scholar pursue labyrinths of the sciences but 
to open their deep arcana ? For what does the medi- 
cal student plod from year to year through the “tech- 
nical jargon/* and the concealed riches and beauties 
of his professional field, but to acquire a knowledge 
of mysteries hidden from the comoot eye? Wny 
does the student at law delve, during the brightest 
seasons of his life, through the black lettered folios, 
and irksome, artificial abstractions of his profession, 
but to unfold and apply to his fellov-rian the reme- 
dies which the law provides for his tafsty and protec- 
tion, yet in its voldminous mass, hides, even from 
the object of its tenderest mercy? For what does 
the artist and the mechanic labor tlrough a long ap- 
prenticeship but to reach the sumnit of a little hill, \ 
which, without time, labor, and caution, no man can 
ascend ? All these and many other pursuits, (saying 
nothing of the priesthood,) posSfets their own profes- 
sional, artificial mysteries and secret s for their own ex- 
clusive benefit; and the possessors would smile at 
your simplicity should you ash them to scatter their 
secrets before the multitude ; and laugh at your ig- 
ncrancC and folly should you threaten to expose 
them ! 

There seems to be a delusion, or hallucination in 
the minds of many worthy people on this subject.— 
They stare with unbelief, or with bitter suspicion, 
when you speak of Masonic mysteries* Whence the 
delusion arises it is difficult to say. There are two 
kinds of mysteries of which wt ordinarily speak, and 
pet haps these are confounded: 1. Inscrutable ; 2. 
Scientific or solvible . The first are of nature, or reli- 
gion ; as the motion of the heavtnly bodies, the trini- 
ty, dec. ; the second are of the aits and sciences. The 
first, which Dr. Campbell calls 4 unknowable,” were 
celebrated by the ancients with festivals and feats, and 
we often, tlierefoie speak of myieries in a hallowed 
sense, and stbrtle at the idea of *ny person or society 
dealing in mysteries ; and conceive it a kind nf sacri- 
lege for any one to die with a se«ret in his bosom.— 
But the mysteries of Masonry ire of the second 
class, scientific merely ; and as suci, do not excite the 
surprise, or even idle curiosity, of in enlightened and 
liberal mind, any more than the arcana , or secrets 
of the sciences, whose involution! he knows he can 
unfold when he pleases to bestow the time, patience, 
and perseverance requisite; but vhicb, perhaps, he 
never seeks, or tares to unfold. Bu the delusion, of 
which I speak, has probably arisen from the gross 
imposture of the heathen, under thetide of mysteries: 
these were covered and disguised by types and fig- 
ures, and were celebrated in caves and grottos, to ex- 
cite the stare ami admiration of the world. They con- 
sisted chiefly of the heathen gods. Their design was 
far less known to the public than that of the Masonic 
Institution ; and learned authors seem to agree in oue 
thing only respecting them, thul they were “ execrable 
superstitions.” 

Our mysteries, however, ought not to be confound- 
ed with the mythological mysteries of the heathen 
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ihe old mysteries of poetry, or of the drama ; for, al- 
though our institution traces its origin into the inmost 
recesses of antiquity, our enemies should remember, 
we are of the house of Israel— of the tribe of Judah , and 
receive otar heritage through the patriarchs and the pro- 
phets. I again repeat, that our mysteries are simply 
ihe mysteries of science — 44 which well understood no 
mystery remains;** and that the initiated, who ate 
faithful, industrious, and persevering, will ever be able 
to comprehend them with pleasure and delight. Their 
nature, their design, and their effects are fully known 
and vouched for by the lives and conversation of the 
best of men. 

Why then are we condemned for our inviolable 
faith ; for retaining in our bosoms the mysterious ties, 
that render our friendships indissoluble but in the 
grave ? Why are we not permitted to form our friend- 
ships on our own models, and cement them by un- 
changeable brotherly level Why are we not permit- 
ted to retain in our hands, the key that unlocks the bo- 
som ofour friend, and closes it forever on our confiden- 
tial trusts? {To deny us this, is to war with al! the 
tender feelings and noblest affections of the human 
heart ; and to upbraid, with weakness aud folly, all the 
saints, cages, and philosophers who have gone before 
us. 

Indeed, from our youth up, we have been taught to 
admire the caution of the priests of Memphis, in the 
admission of disciples to their myieries ; the seal of Al- 
exander upon the lips of Ephestion ; the Roman Sen- 
ate’s injunction upon the lips of such of the Senators’ 
sous as were permitted to attend their debates ;.tlje 
faith of Anaxarehu9, who bit his .ongue in twain and 
thtew it into his tyrant’s face, ratier than disclose se- 
crets ; the Athenian statue, the Roman goddess, and 
the Egyptian Harpocrates, w\thovt tongues, to teach the 
wisdom of silence and secrecy ; tie Persian law , that 
saved Darius from the pursuit of Alexander, hi9 vic- 
tor; and the law of Lycurgus, w inch taught the Spar- 
tans never to permit a word Lopassout if the door from a 
feast: and I well remember the old adages, for oft 
have I seen their wisdom exeaijiified : 44 Never re- 

peat in one company what you hare heard in another,” 
and never betray the coufidence y*u have created. 

We are taught also, by Solomon, “that a talebearer 
revealeth secrets : but he that ii of a faithful spirit 
concealeth the matter.” (Prov. x&'ld.) And again — 
“Discover not a secret to another; least he that henr- 
eth it put thee to shame, and time infamy turn not 
; away.” (Prov. xxv. 9, 10.) “Conftlence in an unfaith- 
ful man in time of trouble 19 like i broken tooth, or a 
foot out ofjoint.” ( Ptov . xxv. 19.) And the son of 
Sirach admonishes us, 44 to be ashimed of revealing of 
secrets.” (Ecclesiasticus xii. 23 .) “ He that giveth 

his mind to the Most Higii, and is occupied in the 
meditation thereof, will seek out al the wisdom of 'the 
ancient , and be occupied in prophecies. He will keep 
the sayings of renowned men; and where subtle para- 
bles are, he will be there also, lie will seek out the 
secrets of grave sentences , and be conversant in dark 
parables. He shajl serve among great men, and ap- 
pear before princes; he will travd through strange 
countries; for he hath tried the ^ood among n.en.” 
(Ibid xxx ix. 1, 2, 3, 4.) And instead of condemning 
our * Society for our scrupulous adherence to in- 
violable confidence ; we have heretofore, among the 
learned and the wise, been approved atid highly com- 
mended for that virtue. Mr. Chambers innjs Oyclo^ 
padia, says— “ The brethren of tfa* Family, are said 
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to be possessed of a number of secrets, which hare uictadiaai , -■ - 

been religiously observed from age to age. Be their “ ■ ^ ■ O R I U A L. " as sported © the captain, who answered as he nafeeJ 

other good qualities whatever they will, it is plain they m — — — — . tbe^uaiter dek, ‘ very well, cast again.’ 

are masters of one, in a very great degree, gamely, THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. . At ,C0 Kf h two reported a change of tenmemor* 

secrecy." And tothis encomium upon our » Sigioiu Br , 3low ther es.oni.hd ell hendV. 8 ‘emperatw* 

observance” ofsecrecy, Dr. Rees, in his New-Cyclo- 4 Fifteen dgrees difference, did you say V said the 

pesdia, adds the following : n Secrecy and silence are Runni ng through Iceberges. ca Ptain,witha serious look, 

undoubtedly on many occasions desirable and lauda- It was in the commencement of a dark evening at as !u d . ^ ma,Ci io wmeftreith, 

ble attainments; end we find that among many of the the clow of March, ’35, when a gallant frigate under the,r P 0M »- A * »►>« moment a 

philosophers of antiquity they were sedulously culti- stumped top-gallant waste, with her courses furled . l , a,r#ew " #d to freeze our cheeks aodal- 

wted.” &c. and hw storm-mizen jib, and staysails set, leaped alone ten breat1 ?* . A » u,le " roar as iho’ 

her soli ary coarse, amid a wilderness of »ZT H« ' boU **"f b ™aker8 w e re singing aronnd us, struck 

GENIUS OP MASONRY. broad sidj bused’ as they play^ith "^feathe* Ing s^ImSIwS r.’ ** V'®’ P*- 

No brighter example of the pacific character of the waves, and her rigging echoed back in shriller notes nmtnr* Ifh #WVa> 1001 e J e * aod then the tem- 
Institcttion can be offered, none brighter can be found the music of the gale. At this moment the cry of a p . 7 * TfwiT* 88 ” ** *> ft (ore. 

on record, than is presented io the following : man overboard, echoed wildly through the groaning thu«»d«»_* til! * i ’ 88ld captain in a voice of 

‘•A gentleman of high distinction in the literary and ahip. 4 A mas overboard* — howled the officer of the U !’ ** aol 7 w *y to avoid danger is to rnnthraf 

scientific, as well as political world, and on whose ac- deck through bis trumpet, and ere the necessary or- * Flan ,, , , 

cents Senates have hung with delight, and to whose ders could be given, the ship was put about, and the »hait« n *L„ r** 311 •/ freeze; the reef was 
deep stores of knowledge, oot only the sages of the law life-buoy cut adrift. Ope of the mainyard men had got cean nlnn*-! t?/?.*? 3 - 5 down l , he < * aril rj d ,c y of o- 
in this coantry, bur distant monarchs are much indebt- caught in the bow-line, and far to leeward had been were 9 ar» ^ w ,ab °«ng vessel, and the iceberges 
cd for liberality and expanded views, and excellent cast, by the sodden movement of the aftei -guard be- and chill#*? hJ 7| ^ .j 1 lt J l l “ e e * c >teraent of the boor, 
schemes for restraining vice, and tempering justice with *°w. As all hands stood watching the scowling face thenbfe I i!? f ‘ roin t8lose wanderings from 
mercy-— was not long Mince Master of a common Lodge °f the ocean, the watch in the foretop cried out- 4 There water • B ' rt \ i? Ittfe it ^ te * rooro ’ •ejen feet below 
amongst aur southern brethren. Towards theclose of he is, dead ahead, making for the life-buoy.” Anxi- 1 e the wa rushed past my pillow with 

an evening’s labor, -*hen the charge was to be given to ously did we look forward, and fervently did we nfciv j* nee— and while the marine paced io so» 

one who had that n .r been initiated into the myste- that the poor fellow might be spared the horrors A ™ 1 e the spirit-rwom hatch, I fell asleep: 

ries of the Craft, ent he had come up to the chair to a seaman’s death — when of a sadden theory 4 He fronvmv ml! i^ 00 ” r* 0 * 1 • watere ’ a °d roused me 

receive it, the quick eve of the Master saw sitting at a has reached the buoy, he is sate,* thrilled to the soul tifni ,?* w 1 "f 01 upon deck — it was a beau^ 

distance, the hret he * of him who had approached to °f every listeser. As I watched the dim line of an u la ^ 1 , ?[ B,ner .w ai anfond tne 

receive a lesson of hity, moody, dark, and silent. Be- the horizon gmdaally darkening into night, I saw the !Ll,^ tTC r L mWI a,d ^ * D ^ .distance; 

tween the brother* there had been the most deadly poor follow bounding from billow to billow, while the bimmu °Ii l ^ e I weatoni “foods towered in 

feud-one that hsd owen like s cancer upon their vi- 1 little red flag* the buoy wared gallantly iver his fa! W * * c,oudl «“ 

tals, and had s|wead a leprosy over their lives, tainting I ted head. The itorm bad rendered it almost impossi- / muurr » __ : 

all around them, or connected with them. The one ' W® for us to pick him up. Twice we changed our * BELOW GROUND, 

about to receive the charge had been, it was said, the course to get nearer to him, and twice his feeble cry When ffr. Bruce of Kionard returned fromliis ma- 

most obdurate. The char/e was begun. The text **dly reached us over the thundering deep. I looked, y eaps ’ ibsence in Barbary and Absyssinia, to bis 

the Master took as initiate advanced, was from the ***1 slowly the lie-buoy settled iu th« wafers - country mnsion on the ear»> o/T^if^ ; L 


HISTORICAL. 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 

BT JESS* E. DOW. 

Running through Iceberges. 


receive a lesson oj ^»ry, moony, uara, anu siieoc. x>e-j M »® gwwvaiiy uarxenmg into night. I saw the *.**»k~ ------ — — w, uwioce; 

tween the brother* there had been the most deadly I poor follow bounding from billow to billow, while the mjttMtw ?S Illail | 0 °ii l ^ e I weatoni “foods towered m 
feud-oue th»t bsd c<ucn like a cancer upon their wi- 1 little red fla* sf the buoy wared gallantly iver his fa! W * * c,oudl «“ 

tals, and had s|wead ;v leprosy over their lives, tainting I ted head. The itorm bad rendered it almost impossi- / muurr » __ : 

all around them, or connected with them. The one ' W® for us to pick him up. Twice we changed our * BELOW GROUND, 

about to receive the charge had been, it was said, the course to get nearer to him, and twice his feeble cry When ffr.Bruceof Kionard returned fromliis ma- 
most obdurate. The char/e was begun. The text “dly reached us over the thundering deep. I looked, y eaps ’ ibsence in Barbary and Absyssinia, to bis 
the Master took as ♦hr. initiate advanced, was from the and slowly the li’c-buoy settled iu the waters; another cou nfry mnsion on the carse of Falkirk, he was great- 
language of Him who spake as ne»er man spake— and a whit* h ind appeared beckoning from its ^ d «“ a t“W with the way in which his collieries bad 

C aLa m yJiMj /m/) /a wm jrJ uftHl bnftAlYl * snr hor iinrl tliw ’ i i vs • Kaon «■ A .. • 


leave there thy gift btforp the altar . and go thy way. first glorious warfare, 
te reconciled to &y pother, and hen come and offer thy tony things of oct 
gift. 11 The miseri^ t of, contention and discord were came on thg ofo 
strongly dvpictea by (he s^eaker : he dw'elt upon the the mariner soon 
deadlines® of the m<jral poison Of family contentions — - 4 Sail, O !’ crie* 
a poison that earth* fob id * 


wuuiiiiv^w w». my ifviwwM v ■ Mnuiy vvusi iii ivmu— 

a poison that earth* febdid not suck up, or time destroy : 
a poison that spring afresh from the grave of those 
who had qoncocted.it. 


to curse their descendants to I out. 


\y things of ocem. With melsncholy feeling* w« nce “» wht accordingly met at Kinoard, inspected the 
imeon the “ck, and the marked sepulchre of roW*. and used every endeavor to form an impartial 
le mariner soon sank astern. judgnfoot. ‘ <» jth tfuwe p M >c£o#o r 

4 Sail, O !* cried the watch. challenged something which one of them said re- 

4 Where away V hailed the lieutenant. *pecting the condition of the mines; whereupon the 

‘On the weather Imw, sir,’ faintly answered the look I e ^ , i Iieer aa,d that » Burce was not afraid* he 
it. might go down and satisfy himself on the point by 
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the remotest ages. • The listener trembled at the ap- All eyes were now kent upon a bright mote that P® 1 ^ 00 ^ investigation. The word 44 sfraid" startled 
palling truths— hip ®ul was a witness to them to its twinkled in the distance, and the feeling that we vere r ” C eaf °^ e traveller, whose commanding figure end 
fullness ; now lookfig wistful and wildly around the not alone upon the ocean, seemed to cheer up thespi- demeanour had been the Thief means of bringisf 
room, fearing, yet wishing to catch the eye of his broth- rits of the droopers. A short half hour passed, and "*f" on9 ® at * led through so many dangers. “AftiM!” 
er— the Master saw and changed his tone, and portray- (he spot had become larger than a seventy-four. ' ,aic ^ ^ e * * n magnificent «r*y : “sir, do you tbiok I 
ed the kindly influences of brotherly love — how far it 4 Iceberges ahead 1 ’ shooter! th* wa »»u a • would be afraid^ ^to go down into my own mines?” He 
softened the calamities of life, and took the stmg from berges there were before ihu nur* . nAn u* 80(1 * C0 * irom ediately proposed to go down with them nextdar, 
death. He dwelt upon the new obligation, the ini- ’ * Ure enou « b - and they eagerl, took him at his word, determined to 

tiate had assumed, add reminded him that the place in Ironsides, for stch was the lonely frigate above punish him a little for the unreasonable way in which 

which he the© was should be considered sacred tofra- ro entioned, now changed her course. A few dazzling had disputed many of their statements. 44 Bespeaks 
ternal sympathies, ind was consecrated to affection— •P 01 * were seen arourd her, but the berg nigh at band of Nubian sands,” quoth ooe to another that evening; 

_ — 1 ! ... msaa DF8MHtifl 21 Crra/ul ©»J maornifioont fill ** m/sMI alirsn* Kins * :/! 
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be a paradise on earth, this it it— ’tisthie”— to quench w .. f® rocks of a :etn pest- riven shore, and the pale ous traveller appeared at the mouth ©f the pit, and af- 

at once in the overfftwiog of affection and forgiveness, Wu * “got^that flashd from the crystal mountain chiU- ter investing his dignified person in the coarse clothes 
the heart-burnings of enmity, and to wash away the 6(8 ui * while it rivitel our jurious gaze. proper to the occasion, down he went, along with bis 

long ccores of raneir and bitterness that had withered 4 We must be cartful not to craze those islands in cor P* engineers. The strata are not there very 
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mug Kurcs ui lauwi auu muomm iuoi uau wmiered 4 W r e iuust be cartful not to graze those islands in engineers. The strata are not there rciy 

the soul. The brother who had sat retired, as he heard &e night,’ said the tommander, as he looked anxious at ^* e ^ ' C8t, ao< ^ man y °f the wastes were coosid- 
sentence after sentesce of the charge, had moved by a the windward. erably crushed or fallen in. It was therefore ty to* 

timid step, nearer to the altar, and watched i© agony 4 Had we not better heave to, sir?’ said the deck m eai“ pleasant walking through Mr. B lore’s mioes. 

the influence thesetniths had on his brother’s mind: otijeer, touching hb hat. The commander looked a- Nevertheless, as bad been concerted amongst tbsm, on 
their eyes met — voumes were spoke at a glance. Oh! g a jn to the northwird. The pale spots seemed thick- l ^ c 7 weD1, U P one . ^ a ®te, down another, leading the 
what a motrpnt, for two that had drank the stream of ening there, and the fog so common to high latitudes ud fo rtun,)f e Abyssinian such a dance as never traveller 
life from one maternal bosom ; they looked once more, seemed creeping Ike a shadow over the deep. danced before, either on the sarface or beneath it, and 

and rushed into cash other’s arms : brother forgive me 4 Keep her away,* thundered the captain, seizing the 3,1 th ® ta V e P r# tending to demonstrate te him the re- 

— broke from the learts of both, in half suffocated and trumpet— 4 set thefore sod main top sail and reefed ,u * la at had arrived. Sometimes the par- 

inarticulate words. What a wreath for eloquencs! What fotesail.' * ty would be stooping in a rectangular form: some- 

a triumph for Maonij !** 4 Steady, quarter-master.' rimes they would be wading up to the knees in cod 

■■ ... — -i • Steady it is.’ growled tho knight of the bitucle, n,ud J »°™ time » th «y wo «> ld be redoced. for s qtur- 

A Last or Lore . — In 1647, tho General Court of and *“°n the broad sheets of canvass flapped and bel- I, er 0 a . n, ! e together, to ctawl on their hands ao« 
Massachusetts enacted, that if any young man attempt- *' ed to the gale, while the old frigate ran along to the knee9 j a /” m dee P roud. At one place the engineer* 
ed to address any /oung woman, without the consent southward at ^ihe rate of eleven, six. passed through an aperttfre 1 barely wide enough tor 

of her parents, or, in case of their absence, of a neiffh- • Ha«« thovmnmnfnn L linw ^ .. . f tneraselvts, who were men of moderate size but which 


oi ue r parems, or»in case oi ineir aosence, of a neigh- 4 Have the Ih^rmomerm. hnn<r n.«r t k« miA— » T , , " T j 

boring magistrate 4f the County Court, ho should be said the commodore as the haze settled Monorl n« was ®T ld ? ,t *y (o ° ° arrow h»r Brace. When »bey bsd 
fined ^£5 for the first offence, «£10 for the second, and like a fleecy cloud ’ " “ 4 4 Passed, tley said they were afraid it would be difficult 


fined L £5 for the first offence, 06IO for the second, and like fleecy cioud ’ P as ^’ ^ *« d ‘hey wera afraid it would be difficult 

sas as- — : ss» a 

.moat ner p» -as consent. trory fifteen: minutes the temperature of the ocean him aboui, he evidently linking with fatigue |fl9 dit 
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upright. The figure which he now.'cutr-ope tall mass 
CT black -mud a <1 rags— is not to “be deMbed. Never- 
tKeles*, up o in* very last moment ho naintained his 
usual comp sure, aoj the only remarkhe now made, 
that seemed to denote his feelings, wss, that he did 
not think the wastes had been so dirty It may be 
supposed that next day he showed himsdf a good deaf 
more ready than he had formerly beento admit the 
conclusions to which experience and observation had, 
brought his scientific advisers. 


THE GATHERER 


A ,Wife Worth Having.— A French paper trans- 
lated by Mr. Walsh, mentions agrainof extraordinary 
courage, recently shown by a woman ddHng a late ex- 
plosion and conflagration at the rocket Manufactory. 
She knew that her husband was ohe of the men who 
was in the room where the first explosion took place, 
aod she determined to go in and look for him. Heed- 
less of the shells, which kept exploding every minute, 
she rushed in the midst of the smoke aod flames, where ] 
several bodies were lying, and turning them over, found 
her husband’s among them. Hoping that he was not 
dead, she endeavored to drag him away, but his arm 
came off in her hands, and she found that he wassbat- 
tered all to pieces. Leaving his body, she took hold 
An Incident Funded on Fact. — I wasiitting by my 0 f that of one of his neighbors, whom the knew to be 
■window to-<lay, (Sunday,) and I saw a shoring man , be father of a large family, and whom ahe hoped to 
passing on*the sidewalk, rather poorly dad, and hi* j rescue, but his clothes alj went into shreds, and she 
clothes soiled with wear. I instantly ©marked the |OUn d him almost calcined. The courageous woman 
contrast wlnrh Ins personal appearance presented to I e tired f rom t h e S p 0t unhurt. 

the fashionable throng that had just swep along in all . 

the gav attire or a holiday. I was about t. philosophise Horribls Death .'—One of the mosthorrible scenes 
upon the contrast and speculate upon tie chequered 1 was wilnessed in this county on Tuestby that has erer 
scene of hunr«n existence, when -I sa* tie man stoop come under our observation. Bartholomew Vosburgh, 
and pick up two small pieces of com. Mimile of joy ! re sidmg in Danube, Herkimer county, left his resi- 
oeemed to pa«s over his countenance as ije looked at|dence j D the forenoon of Thursday the Sth inst. in order 
them and placed them in Kia pocket. I ejoiced with; t0 carry-* grist to mill, some three mileidtstant. Hav- 
!nm for he seemed to be happy. How litle, thought i 0 g been subject to intemperate habits, it is supposed 
I, fills the poor man’s heart with gladness That was' 1 ■* * — rr - - 

' a trifle, the loss of which a rich man itould never 
know, and yet it has made this poor, hard shoring man 
happy. Perhaps he has a family in want.and now en- 
voys the anticipated delight of relieving them. Possi- 


Accommodating.— The N. Y. Mercury gives the 
following anecdote. \Ve have never been accommo- 
dated in the same way, but we have often noticed, 
while travelling through the country, that the nearer 
we got to a place the further we were off, at least when 
we placed any reliance upon the. answers given to pur 
enquiries regarding distances. Here is the anecdote 
from the Mercury. 

Stranger*-! say, friend, how far is it to Btook' 
field ? 

Boy— Ten miles, sir. 

Stranger— You must be mistaken. They told me 
a little ways back that it was only eight. 

Boy — Well, sir, seeing it’s you, you may have itfor 
that. But I would'nt let any body else have it so. 

" Our Yankee Gals.”— Miss Mary Burnham, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Henry Burnham, aged 12 years, and Miss 
Sarah Burnham, daughter of Mr. Luther Burnham* 
aged 12 years, all of Montague, N. H. on the 18th of 
April, braided eltten palm leaf hats each between 6 A. 
M. and 9 P. /*!.— Roch. Dem. 


he became intoxicated on his way home. He arrived 
safely, though escaping many dangers, within about 
half a mile of his residence, when he vas seen to fall 
from the wagou, with his leg remaining fast at some 
^ place in the forward part of it. Thai, suspended by 

.bljr It wn, a lu.le (xnds-Dd to- apply »h« iecessariesofj b j,j eKi ^ the upper p , rt 0 rh«,body upon the ground, 
•nome amiable and belored wife, langoishm; upon » bed j bis horeM at the height of their speed,was he dragged 
Sicknes., nr htMielesa infancy incapable rf providing | his residence, when his lee was tereied or torn 
for itself. Indeed I felt so mnch mteresid that I put from his body and he was left laying it the road, hor- 
on my hat and mil, .wed the man alone ih. walk to see | ribly mangled. No trace of a feature was left. Hi* 


whither he would go and what he would (h. He pas- 
ted only to rhe next corner, where thedoo of a groce- 
ry stood open, at which he looked wistful k but hesita- 
tingly, and then entered. 

I hastened r» see what he would do, fe addressed 
the man in attendance, saying he had fotnd a prize, 


arm and shoulder were broken, together with his ribs 
on one side, and one leg which was in part lost, and 
the remainder twice broken. The whale body togeth- 
er presented a most horrible spectacle; and yet, sur- 
prising as it may seem, he lived some four hours after 
being picked up in the road, and appeared to be rat ion 


«h« it was sms'l. bot h, must * *»* out o( al. The hearfstiicken wife, alarra^d by the rattling 
for his good luck and with the remainder he wanted uoise of , he wag00 , ^ t0 , top tbe * 0 r*i, when to her 

lift 7™ y 7" j C |t horror she beheld her husband dragging beneath the 

ttaw^lnii 1*7 W *‘ ***** ragon, with his face downward coraiag in contact with 

,-atOWA anil lie drank — before lie bad any time 10 make V.eVv imivwlinwinf a rnnab rna'd u...;kL 

hny selection for hi. w.le, so acquaintance ewered. P , u Hom . bh “ 
They shook hand., he toid him of hi* good fortune, 

and asked l.im-te drink hi. ‘good luck,' and again **"*?'* ,lU *f ,n * *® * me ; clfnl God ’ 

drtnk. Me soon *», .eared feel quite spcial-they 1 " h °"“ SI MWh - 

commenced talking he seemed to have forgotten his ,Dg _ ba,rn to V ery wouoded t>6som.-[^r^] 
suffering wTe, and shortly afterwards some more of 
his acquaintances stepped in, -and again he lold of hi 9 
good fortune, and again they dtank. They all became Another Yankee Invention.— A Boston pttptr 
excited, got into a dispute, aod finally into a quarrel, * ta * C8 that a Yankee has invented an eight day clock, 
which came to blows This produced a noise, and the w kich tuna sixteen days without winding or stopping, 
.police soon came to the rescue, and the last I saw of 3 ”^ w ^ at makes it still more valuable, the time piece 
this fore unate man was, that he was marched off in the ! 8* veS quarts of milk per day ! There wenld be no 
custody oi an officer to lie in prison until he could bei 8 ? 0 * 1 thing as calculating its value, if it was able to 
tried for this breach of the peace. — Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Minden, June 11 th, 1840. 


Anecdote of the Revolution.— A good stoiy is told of 
Col. M’Lane’s yielding a generous V liberty of action*’ 
to the troops under his command, before going into 
winter quarters at Valley Forge. They vere suffer- 
ing for provisions and clothing, •* and Ccn* ress had 
keen repeatedly petitioned for that relief vfoich it was 
jiot in their powei to bestow.” Under thise circum- 
stances, Col. M’Lane paraded his band of suffering 
soldiers, and harangued them as follower 

** Fellow SSolJiets! You’ve served ytur country 
faithfully and truly. We’ve fought hard ffehta togeth- 
er, against the enemy. You’re in a bad vay for com- 
fortable clothes, that's a fact ; and it males me cry, 
a* most, to see your feet on the frozen gmind. But 
Congress han’t help it, nor I n’ither. New if any of j 
you want to return home, you may go. Let them 
that would like to go, step out two paces b front. But 
the firat man that steps out, darn my skia ! if I don’t 
shoot him as quick as I wauld a red-coat f f 

It is needless to add, that not a solitary 'volunteer' 
was to be found. 

gust, but never uttering a word of complaitt, and they, 
of course, greatly enjoying his distress, till towards 


churn its own butter, and could stop ticking during 
family prayers. — Picayune. 

A Hoosier’s Temple of Htmen. — The poetic ed 1 
tor of the Goshen (lnd.) Democrat, appends the fol 
lowing to an announcement ic his paper of the mar- 
riage of a couple of his friend*, whose "wedding oc- 
curred in the woods, in the open air/ 

44 That's just the place, (says he,) where we want to 
be martied, on the first day of June, under the broad 
blue Heavens, with the sun smiling: down through the 
green boughs over head, and roe merry birds singing 
their epithalamiums, and flowers of a thousand -hues 
blushing and hanging their vmdeat heads before the 
matchless beauty of our dulcinea. Them's em !” 

The celebiation of the first settlement of Kentucky 
at Booneshorougb, on the 24th and 25th ult. drew to- 
gether near 10,000 persons. There were 500 men in 
uniform and uoder arms, who were reviewed the first 
day by the Governor. Among the numerous surviviog 
pioneers present, there was a Mrs. French, a daughter 
of Col. Calloway, who was present during the siege ofl 
Boonesborough, before the Revolutionary war. She 
is thesister of one of the young latjjes whose romantic 


capture and reseoe from the Indians, forms one of the 
^iiifner time, when at length they brought hip back to the most beautiful and thrilling passages in Kentucky his- 
^ottom of the pit, the only place where ht could stand tory. 


Cochran’s Bomb Cannon. — A trial of Cochran’s 
patent bomb cannon took place recently at the Arsen- 
al, Washington city, in presence of a number of mili- 
tary and scientific persons and members of Congrec^. 
The experiments were completely snccessfhl. The 
first thirty-two discharges were made in four minutes. 
The next experiment, seventeen discharges were made 
in two minutes and twenty seconds- In the third, there 
were eight within the minute. In the fourth there 
were three in a third of a minute. 

The correspondent of the Journal of Commerce thus 
enumerates the powers which the invention claims : 

44 It can first sixteen shots in the time required for 
two of an ordinary cannon— some say more. It can 
be managed by six men ; for the management of an 
ordinary cannon, eleven are required, so drat each cue 
saves the rations of five men. It ha9 no recoil, hence 
does not require to be kept in its place by breeching- 
It is chatged without requiring the use of either swab 
or ramrod. The rapid firing does not heat it. Ordi- 
nary cannon must be cooled with vinegar and water 
after thirty discharges ; but Cochran’s has been found 
perfectly cool after onC hundred shots in rapid succes- 
sion. Al) guns first fail at thb breech, where the 
charge first ignites and the hall starts, but a Cochran’s 
is constnicted with a chambered revolving breech,* of 
course ii must be of thrice the durability of chose now 
in use.” 

A Blast Indeed.— An Englgh paper says — 1 11 A 
block qf stobe bas recently been blasted, from a quar- 
ry at Dartmoer, belonging to the Haytor Granite Com- 
pany, of surprising dimenaions* being no less than 60 
feet long, 40 feet wide, and 12 feet deep ! Its weight 
vs 3,200 tons. This huge niAsawas shifted from the 
bed by the agency of 116 poundi of gunpowder inser- 
ted in a bore 12 feet in depth, aod one fool in diame* 
ter. 


Sail footer Etiquette. — Ye9teiday afternoon, a boat 
with a u officer from the U. S. «hip Columbus came 
alongside of the steamer Unican, evidently with the 
intention of visiting her. The bowman secured the 
boat, the gang-boarcl was laid acrcss the thwarts, the aw- 
ning tilted, and every thing reatk for the officer to as- 
cend the side oi the steamer, fut the officer of the 
deck not making his appearance to welcome the naval 
gentleman— a point of infinite importance among na- 
val salts— he ordered the bowoan to shove off ; thus 
denying himself the gratification of visiting the steam- 
er because the mate was notm attendance. lie wai 
doubtless better engaged, wauiig on the ladies; for 
there were lots of them on board at the thue. La- 
dies before Gentlemen, oo shore or afloat. — Boston 
Post. . 

Horrible.— I t is stated in a Wheeling paper, on the 
authority of a letter from Marieth, Ohio, that a young 
lady from down the river, who ms on a visit to her 
friends in that place , was last week thrown from a horse 
she wa 9 riding, and dragged sever miles. The horse 
was only stopped by the last of tfree shots from a rifl e, 
aod when so, the remains of the tnfortuaate lady were 
so mutilated, that they could scanely be recognized as 
those of a human being. 
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* A STORY OF THE ORLEANS REGENCY. 

In the early part of the teign of Louis XV., when 
the government of France was entrusted to the Regent 
Orleans, a young Breton gentleman named Montlouis 
the descendant of an ancient but decayed family, came 
to Paris on receiving a commission in the guards of 
the young king. For some time he performed his 
duties without any thing occurring to render his career 
of masked interest. One evening, however, in the 
month of November 1725, while he was walking along 
one of the streets leading to the Louvre, wrapped 
closely up in his cloak to defend him from the severity 
of the weather, and with his hand upon his sword Jult 
by way of precaution, he felt his arm grasped suddenly 
by a passing stranger, and heard the whispered salu- 
tation, 44 You are here, George, .punctual to the hour. 
Follow me.” The Christian name of Montlouis was 
Pierie, and he therefoie saw at once that the stranger 
had made a mistake ; but the natural thoughtlessness 
and adventurous spirit of youth led him to form an 
instantaneous resolution of following the stranger at 
his invitation. Accordingly, without another word 
' passing between them, the pair moved onwards along 
the street Saint- Honore, and after a walk of about five 
tninutes, came to an open alley, where the stranger 
stopped for an instant, and merely remarking “This 
is the place,” turned down the passage. A sort of 
dark avenue was then crossed, and finally M. Mont- 
louis was led by his guide down several steps, which 
conducted them into a dark apartment, or rather a 
cave, as the young officer thought. Though he could 
see no one, Moutlouis was not long in discovering 
that he was in the midst of a pretty large assemblage 
of persons. He heard their whispers, and felt, from 
j the heated atmosphere of the place, that many petsons 
were breathing in it. In a few moments, moreover, 
bis presence seemed to have been announced, for ma- 
ny individuals came up and grasped his hand, uttering 
friendly salutations at the same time in low and indis- 
tinct tones. , i ii 

It may be imagined' that the guardsman, who well 
knew the dangers of the times, was by no means Satis- 
fied with the result, as far as it had appeared, in his 
adventure. His first impression was, that he wasm the 
presence of a band ofrobbers. But this suspicion was 
speedily removed. Some individuals of the party be- 
gan noiselessly to light a. number of candles, at the 
'completion of which operation M. Montlouis was en- 
abled distinctly to ace the whole scene before him.— 
The apartment was iadeed a cave, a long cave, at one 
end of which a black curtain hung, concealing from 
view a small portion *f the space. From behind this 
place, Montlouis heajd the sobs and moanings of one 
or more female voicei. In the open lighted space a- 
bout thirty persons were assembled, all of them wrapt 
in long cloaks, simiar to that worn by the young 
guardsman, and to vdiich the mistake was doubtless 
owing which had brought him there. The party were 
all individuals of grare and sombre aspect. 

Montlouis covered his face ns much as possible and 
l^ept back from view, in the hope that no one would 
observe the error which had been committed. Alter 
a time, a man of about fifty years of age, reverend in 
appearance, and haring long hair falling upon his 
shoulders, came forward, and stood beside a dark ob- 
ject in the centre ef the assemblage, which was cov- 
ered with dark cloth being evidently a bier or coffin. 

* *» My friends,” said liis person, “ l think we are all 
present. Peace be vith you.” As these words were 
uttered, one of the farty, an attendant seemingly, went 

' to the door by whicl Montlouis had entered, and lock- 
ed it- 44 Now,” thoignt the officer, who began to see 
(dearly the nature ofthe meeting upon which he had 
. intruded himself so rashly, “now I cannot retreat if 
discovered, and may pay dearly for my folfy.” He had 
not much time to ndulge these meditations. The 
former speaker contnued his address. “ My brethren 
said he, let us now >ffer up our prayers for our friend 
Bertrand de Brunei! who has quitted this vale of tears, 
and > hose virtuous daughter, our beloved sister, en- 
treats” — 

At 11ns point, one of the attendants advanced to the 
clergyman, for such he evidently was, and whisper- 
ed* a few words in ais ear. Instantly he turned his 
eyes upon Montlouis, with a degree of evident surprise 
and alarm. $e attsropted indeed to continue his ad- 


dress, but his voice filtered, and his thoughts were 
obviously occupied tmh another subject. The confu- 
sion of the pastor soon extended to the whole assembly. 
They separated from Montlouis, and stared on him 
with an expression at once of menace and dismay. — 
Seeing this, the officer resolved to disclose the truth. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, 44 1 am no spy. I give you my 
word of honor. I am not.” But there was no change 
in the looks of ihe party. “I am Monsieur de Mont- 
louis,” continued the guardsman, who, himself trained 
to respect his family name, believed that t? others al- 
so it must convey an assurance of unblemished honor 
in the bearer. 

What would have beeai the issue of this matter, it 
is hard to say. But just as Montlouis was repeating 
his assertion, a noise was heard, and from behind the 
black veil already mentioned, a young female hastily- 
issued. 44 Extinguish the lights,” cried she in tones of 
alarm r 44 we are in danger !” Montlouis was much 
struck by the face and figure of this \ady. Before her 
request could be obeyed by those present, the noise 
increased, loud knocks resounded on the outer door of 
the cave, and a voice exclaimed from without, 44 Open 
in the Dame ofthe king !” On hearing this summons 
a general exclamation of “ we are betrayed !’* came 
from the lips #f the persons present, and, snatching 
up the bier, most of them disappeared by a low passage 
which had bed previously unnoticed by Montlouis. — 
Scarcely had they effected their escape, when the outer 
door gave way before the strokes of its assailants, and 
the room or care was instantly filled with men wear- 
ing the dress of the civil force. At this moment, 
Montlouis and the young female spoken of were al- 
most the only parties present. One of the intruders, 
a person who siemed to be their leader, advanced with 
his sword in hb hand to the female, and, touching 
her on the sboilder, exclaimed, “ I arrest you in the 
name of the king !” Then, turning to those who ac- 
companied him, he said, “ This is Mademoiselle de 
Biunen ; take her in charge. ' Fear nothing,” he con- 
tinued, addressing her; “ no outrage will be permitted; 
we have an order frpra the king to conduct you to the 
convent of — ” 

Mademoiselle do Brunen took a close and agitated 
I survey of the man who addressed her, and then, start- 
ing back as from a noxious reptile, she exclaimed, 

44 Begone ! touch me not ! I know you. wretch,” she 
continued; “you are no servant of the king. Help, 
friends ! leave me not; let me not fall into this man’s 

person of whom she spoke laid hands npon her, 
nevertheless, to drag her aw-y, and no one would 
probably have interfered, had not her imploring loeks, 
her youth, and her beauty stirred the pity of Mont- 
louis. “ Let go the lady,” cried he, unsheathing his 
sword, “ or, whoever you may be, you shall have to 
answer mine.” No reply was made by the other, who 
continued his attempts to carry off the lady, until for- 
cibly thrawn aside by Montlouis. Before any one could 
interfere, an active combat had commenced between 
the pajr. Rapid passes were exchanged, and at length 
Montlouis laid hiaantagpnist at his feet. In an instant 
afterwards the ligtas were extinguished, and the young 
guardsman found himself dragged backwards by unseen 
arms into the private passage by which the party had 
previously disappeared. A gentle voice whispered in 
his ear, “ Follow me,” and he felt the haud of Made- 
moiselle de Brunen grasp his own, and lead him on- 
wards through the darkness. When they stopped, 
Montlouis looked around him, a«d found that they had 
issued into one of the streets of Paris. 

Several coaches stood at the spot. Mademoiselle 
de Brunen left him, and entered one of the vehicles, 
but immediately afterwards a person came up to the 
officer and said, 44 If Monsieur de Montlouis will do 
Mademoiselle de Brunen the honor of assisting in the 
completion of the sad ceremony which has been dis- 
turbed, she will feel gratified.” He at once assented, 


gone through, ind then, with mournful farewell sign, 
the whole assenblagc separated, each apparently tak- 
ing his own wy. 

M. de'Mortlouis stood in the mean time a little 
apart. At tto close of the funeral rite he was left 
alone with Midemoiselle de Brunen. She eame up to 
him, her eyesfilled with tears. For a few minutes 
both were silert. 44 You have saved my life and hon- 
our,” said she at length, “ but, I fear, at the cost, or 
at least the imninent risk, of your own.” “ Speak not 
of it, lady,” sJd Montlouis. 44 You have been wit- 
ness to an asemblage,” continued sbfc, 44 of our per- 
secuted Protstant brethren, who, at great peril to 
themselves, bve dared to perform the last rites to my 
father, thougi he was a victim marked out by Cardi- 
nal Dubois aid his creatuies. I know not hew you 
came among us ; but you have saved me from the 
power of ooewho, under the pretext of converting me, 
had previousy endeavoured to tempt me to ruin.— 
Whether he had the regent’s authority for his late 
attempt, I carnot say, but I know well that he is one 
whose death frill not.be left unavenged by Dubois,— 
You are lost, utterly lest, and I have been the unhap- 
py cause , 

Montlouisendeavourea to assure her of the cause- 
less mature cf her fears, but he failed to make his ar- 
gument goo* “ There is one way,” said the lady, 
hesitatingly, 44 there is — there appears to me but one 
way in whici you may be saved.” The young officer 
conjectured the cause of her hesitation. 44 Dear lady, 
said he, “fortune appears to have thrown ns strangely 
together, an! to have united our fate9 at pne decisive 
blow. But, believe me, if, to relieve us from this ex- 
tremity, it le necessary to take steps which might 
appear impoper at another moment, believe me, I 
will not preume upon them.” 44 You partly com- 
prehend roe” said Mademoiselle de Brunen, “bull 
will speak jjainly. It would be folly, as well as base 
ingratitudejto permit the indulgence of childish feel- 
ings at the tost of your life. I have passports for my- 
self and ser)ant 9 to go to Holland. I have friends 
there. Yfi must fly with me; it is our duty to re- 
( compense ym for all you have lost by me. You will 
find an asyum there.” After a pause, she added, 
with atrennlousvoice, “ You must fly ! If not, I too 
will remain, for I could not live after having destroyed 
you !” ' 

Ne#d we tell the reader the issue 1 M. Montlouis 
fled to Holland. A short time after these events, he 
I ?va a hung in effigy by the Cardinal Dnbois’s orders in 
Paris, but, he was consoled for it by the attentions of a 
lovely wife and kind friends in a foreign land. 


M 1 SC ELLANY. 

CHARACTER OF THE BURMESE. 

The Burman character differs, in many point9,from 
that of the Hindus and other East Indians. They 
are more lively, active and industrious, and though 
fond of repose, are seldom idle when there is an in- 
duement for exertion. When such inducements offer, 
they exhibit not only great strength, but courage and 
perseverance, and ofteo accomplish whaf we should 
think barely possible. But these valuable traits are 
rendered nearly useless by the want of a higher grade 
of civilization. The poorest classes, furnished by a 
happy climate with all necessaries, at the price of on- 
ly occasional labor, and the few who are above that 
necessity, ind no proper pursuits to fill up their leis- 
ure. Bools are too scarce to enable them to improve 
by reading; and games grow wearisome. No one can 
indulge pride or taste in the display, or scarcely in the 
use of weakh. By improving his lands or houses be- 
yond his neighbors, a man exposes himself to extor- 
tion, and perhaps personal danger. The pleasures, 
and even tke follies, of refined society, call forth tal- 
lents, diffuse wealth, and stimulate business; but here 
are no suck excitements. Folly and sensuality nod 


«he will feel eratified.” He at once assentea, are no such wtiwmcuw. * _ 

and’tres conducted to one of the vehicles. »Fo, 


dull was bUUU UVlvVI W VMW - ■ 

ward 1” cried a voice, and the whole ofthe carriages 
started at a rapid pace along the streets. After passing 
the barriers of the city, the travellers continued their 
route for a considerable distance, until they reached a 
lonely house surrounded by lofty walls. Here the 
carriages stopped, and the whole party left them. Ine 
bier was. conveyed silently through the house into a 
garden, where a grave was found ready prepared. 
Rapidly and silently tjie ceremony of interment was 


diture. Sloth, then, must be the repose of the poor 
and the business of the rich. From this they resort 
to the chase, the seine, or the athletic game; and from 
those ‘ relapse to quiescent indulgence. Thus life is 
wasted in the profitless alternation of sensual ease, 
rude drudgery, and active sport. No elements exist 
for the improvement of posterity, and succesSftegen- 
erations pais, like the crops upon their fields. Where 
thei;e is but a disposition to improve the mind, aw* 
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distribute benefits, what majesty of phty might we not! 
hone to see in a country so favored with the means or 
subsistence, and so cheap m its mode* of living. Id* I 
stead of the many objects of an American’s ambition, 
and the unceasing anxiety to amass pnperty, the Bur- 
man sets a limit to his desires, -and whm that ^reach- 
ed, sires himself to repose and enjoynent. Instead of 
wearing himself out in endeavors to jqual or surpass 
his neighbor in dress, food, furniture ir house, he eas- 
ily attains the customary standard, btyond which he 
seldom desires to go. 

' When strangers come to their houses, they are hos- 
pitable and courteous, and a man may travel from one 
end of the kingdom to the other without money, feeding 
and lodging as well as the people. Bit otherwise they 
have got little idea of aiding their nei^ibor. If a boat 
or a wagon, &c. get into difficulty, nc one stirs to as- 
sist unless requested. The accomrmdation of stran- 
gers aud travellers is particularly provided fui by z<z- 
yats or caravansaries, built in every Village, and often 
found insulated ou the highway. These serve at once 
for taverns, town houses, and churchei. Here travel- 
lers take up their abode even for weeks if they choose ; 
here public business is transacted, an! here, if a pag- 
oda be near, worship is performed. n hey are always 
as well built as the hesthouses, aud ofen are amongst 
the most splendid structures ip the kingdom. Though 
they furnish, however, noaccommodatous but a shel- 
ter, the traveller procures at the basaar all he finds 
necessary, or receives, with the utmoit promptitude, 
a full supply from the families around. A missionary 
may travel from one end of the country to the other, 
and receive, wherever he stops, all thai the family can 

offer. . . 

“Temperance is universal. The uie of wmc, spi- 
rits, opium, &c., is not only strictly torbidden, both 
by religion and the civil, law, but is entirely against 
public opinion. I have seen thousancs together for 
hours, on public occasions, rejoicing in all ardour, 
without observing an act of violence or a case of in- 
toxication. During a residence of 8<ven months a- 
mongst them, I never saw but one intocicated, though 
the example, alas! is not wanting on the part of fo- 
reigners. It is greatly to be deplored that foreigners, 
particularly Moguls and Jews, tempt their boatmen 
and laborers to driuk ardent spirits, an! have taught a 
few to hanker after if.” * * * 

•* Never, perhaps, was there a people more offen- 
sively proud. From the monarch, who adopts the 
most grandiloquent titles he can invent to the pet- 
tiest officer, every man seems bloated with self-con- 
ceit. Accustomed to cooquest under svery king since 
Alompra, and holding all the adjacent tribes in vassal- 
age, they carry themselves in a lordly manner. The 
meanest citizen seems to feel himself superior to the 
Peguans, Karens, Tongthoos, &c., around him. Gra- 
dations of rank are most minutely and tenaciously 
maintained, and are signified in every thing. Houses, 
dress, betel-box, water-goblet, cap, Umbrella, horse- 
equipments, &c. are all adjusted by rule. To ride on 
an elephant is the privilege of royalty and high office, 
though often granted as an indulgence to others. The 
king alone, and his immediate family, tse a white um- 
brella; the next have them gilded, the next red or 
fringed, the next green, See. Subdvisioni of these grades 
are ma*ked by the number of umbrellas of each par- 
ticular color. Thus one has twenty, another ten, a- 
nother eight, and so downwards. 

*» The very language in which comnon actions are 
mentioned, is made to nupister to thisnicety. Thus 
there are three or four ways to speal of every thing, 
such as eating rice, walking out, sleepiug, dying, one 
of which is always used of the king, another of the 
priests, another of rulers, another of common persons. 
It would be an insult to use a lower phrase than the 
person is strictly entitled to, though a higher one is 
sometimes used as a sign of special respect. The 
same difference is made in the worth for walking a- 
broad, and many more.”— Malcom's 'Travels. 


A SCENE IN WHALE FJSHING. 

At noon on the 20th of June, wh^i we were only 
sixteen miles to the south of the sun^ that planet ex- 
hibited the usual phenomena attendant on its yearly 
vertical position, namely, appearing tp rise with grei t 
rapidity— being visible, with the quadrant, over a very 
extended line of the horizon— castiig a very limited 
shadow from a perpendicular object-^appeariDg to pass 


rapidly to the westward, and to fall as quickly as it 
arose. Notwithstanding our vicinity to the sun, the 
temperature, both sensible and therworaetrical, was 
much lower than we had experienced it when we were 
twenty degrees to the north of that planet ; and we had 
now (as on some former occasions) reason to believe 
that, eeleris putibus , a vertical sun is no criterion of a 
high temperatu/e. * 

In lat. 27 N. long 169 W. sperm whales were seen al- 
most daily , and were pursued by ourboats with consid- 
erable successs, as we cruised slowly to the eastward. 
The surface of the sea afforded, at the same time, some 
transparent flat-fish, vast numbers of a small species of 
trunk-fish, ( ostracion ) a kind of Dophins , shoals of 
small dolphin, bonita, and several examples of Argo - 
nauta rufo % Carinaria , and Clcodora. On the morning 
of the 29th of June, the pursuit of a school ©f sperm 
whales carried our boats out of sight from the ship for 
some time, and terminated in the capture of four 
Cachalots. One of the latter was a small female calf, 
which was taken on board entire. It measured* sixteen 
feet in length by seven in girth — a size but little larger 
than that of the foetus which wo ha4 on a former oc- 
casion. removed from the abdomen of its mother. In 
this affair the whales displayed a gieat disposition to 
assist each other. One of the boats; while engaged in 
killing her victim, was attacked by ft loose Cachalot, 
which flung its flukes so close to the head of the offi- 
cer in command as to knock his bat from his head. 
A remarkably fine whale, also, made his escape, spou- 
ting blood, after having bitten asunder the thick iron- 
wood pole of a harpoon fixed in the body of one of his 
companions. On the 25th, breaches were seen from 
the mast head, and, on approaching the spot, the ship 
was surrounded by a very large body of sperm whales 
—fifty would be a very low coropufetion of their num- 
ber, visible to us at one time. The boats pursued 
them with success, and amongst the prizes brought to 
the ship was an adult male, fifty-eight feet long, and 
which produced seventy barrels of oil. The head of 
this individual w«*s marked with numerous long white 
scratches, indicted by the teeth ef his companions. 
While we were engaged in “ cutting in” the dead 
whales, the ship was surtounded by brown and blue 
9 harks, as well as by Mollymaux, and the nondescript 
brown birds of the albatross family, we had before no- 
ticed in the more northern parts of the Pacific. It was 
considered unusual to meet with the latter species so 
far to the southward at this season, and their presence 
seemed to indicate a late northern summer. It was 
highly amusing to see these birds swimming on the 
surface of the sea, and the sharks floundering beneath 
them, each suspicious of the other, yet both anxious to 
appropriate the tempting morsel of blubber that ‘floa- 
ted octween them. Curlews and frigate-birds came 
about us also in great numbers, and, notwithstanding 
our distance from the tropics, tropic birds were very 
numerous. 

Extending our crqise a short distance to the north- 
ward and eastward brought us in communication with 
an American South Seaman. This ship had experi- 
enced average success amongst whales, but, in the 
word 9 ofher mate, “ was not so dreadful well off.” She 
was attended by vast numbers ofjdbacore, and by pas- 
sing across her stern we carried away a large propor- 
tion of her itinerant fishery — thus supplying ourselves 
with a long-expected and delicious addition to our sea- 
fare, A fifty barrel whale brought to the ship on the 
16th of August, was captured in a remarkable man- 
ner. The creature had liberated auother Cachalot by 
biting asunder the harpoon line, but in doing so be- 
came entangled in the line, and was himself retained 
by the boat, and killed by the lance, without having 
been harpooned. This victim to friendship was not 
destroyed, however, without difficulty and danger. 
One blow from hi9 flukes took effect upon the head of 
a boat, assisting in his destruction, nearly separated 
the stem from the planks, and upset her, casting the 
crew into the sea. The $&st bdat was under the ne- 
cessity of receiving the crew and apparatus otthe wreck; 
but it fortunately occurred, that during the time oc- 
cupied in conveying the shattered boat and her crew 
to the stop, the whale lay motionless on the surface 
of the water, spouting blood, and upon being again at- 
tacked by the boats, ran rapidly for a short distance, 
went into his flurry, and died. *On the 21st of the same 
month, our boats captured five adult Cathalots, a num- 
ber greater than i$ usually obtained at oae lowering 


and which we did not exceed at any other period of 
the voyage. On the morning of the 24th, a solitary 
sperm whale, of large size, was seen to spoilt at some 
distance from the ship. Before the boats could ap- 
proach him lie descended, and continued under water 
twenty-five minutes. At the end of that time he rose 
to the surface, and after a few spoutings again dived, 
and fifty minutes elasped before his next appearance* 
when, rising . in the close vicinity of the boats, ho was 
almost immediately harpooned. The monster proved 
both active and mischievous ; at a very early period of 
the attack he severely shattered one boat with his 
flukes; and, subsequently* endangered the crew of a 
second, hy keeping his lower jaw suspended for some 
moments over their heads. He was destroyed, how- 
ever, in less than three hours ; and, after two days, no' 
vestige of the creature remained in the ship, beyond 
eighty barrels of oil, and the lower jaw. fourteen and a 
half met in length, which, together With the teeth, was 
pieservsd for the manufacture of ornamental imple- 
ments. At the end of September, we terminated eve- 
ry successful cruise, and made sail to the SE. for the 
Sandwich Islands. 


From the Evergreen. 

THE GHOST AND THE COUNTRY CLUB. 

In all ages, peroon$ of weak. intellects have believed 
in apparitions; and in all relations of this kind, there 
is manifestly an endeavor t© make the events as super- 
naturaily wonderful and as well attested as possible, to 
prevent the suspicion of tricks, and to silence all objec- 
tions which might be made to their credibility. In com- 
pliance with this custom, we will recount the story of 
a ghost, which seems to possess all the desired requi- 
sites. , 

At a town in the we9t of England, twenty-four per- ' 
sons were accustomed to assemble once a week, to drink, 
smoke tobaceo and talk politics. Like the academy 
of Rubens, at Antwerp, each member had his peculi- 
ar chair, and the president’s was more elevated than 
the rest. As one of the members had been in a dying 
state for some time, his chair, while he was absent, re- 
mained vacant. . / 

When the club met on the usual night, inquiries 
were naturally made after their associate. As he liv- 
ed in the adjoining house, a particular friend went to 
inquire after him, and returned with the melancholy 
intelligence that he could not survive the night. This 
threw a gloom on the company, and all efforts to turn 
the conversation from the sad subject before them 
were ineffectual. About midnight the door opened, 
and the form, in white, of the dying or' dead man, wal- 
ked into the room, and took his seat in his accustom- 
ed chair. There he remained in silence, and in si- 
lence was he gazed at. The apparition continued a 
sufficient time in the chair to assure all who were pre- 
sent of the reality of the vision. At length he arose; 
and stalked toward the door— which he opened as if 
living — went out, and shut the door after him. After 
a long pause, some one at last had the resolution to 
say, “ If only one of us had seen this, he would not 
have been believed ; it is imposible that so many of us 
can have been deceived.” The company, by degrees, 
recovered their speech, and the whole conversation, as 
may be imagined, was upon the dreadful object which 
had engaged their attention. They broke up and went 
home. In the morning inquiry was made after their 
sick friend. 1 1 was answered ky an account of his death, 
which happened nearly about the time of his appear- 
ance in the club room. There could be but little doubt 
before: but now nothing could be more certain than 
the reality of his apparition, which had been simultane- 
ously seen by so many persoos. It is unnecessary to 
say, that such a story spread over the country, and found 
credit eren from the infidels; for in this case, all rea- 
soning became superfluous, when opposed to a plain 
fact, attested by three-and-twenty witnesses. To assert 
the doctrine of the fixed laws of nature was ridiculous, 
when there was so many peiple of credit to. prove that 
they might be un-fixed. Tears rolled ou and the sto- 
ry was almost forgotten. 

One of the club was an apothecary. In the course 
of his practice he was called to an old woman, who9© 
business it was to attend sick persons. She said she 
ceuld leave the world with a quiet conscience, but for 
one thing , which lay upon her mind. “ Do you not 
remember Mr. ■■■ ■ * ■■ ■, whose ghost has been so much 
talked of 1 I was his nurse. On the night of his death 
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Tleft hU room for something he wanted. I am sure 
I had not been absent long ; but at my return, 1 found 
the bed wWwut my patient ! He was delirious, and l 
feared he had thrown himself out of the window. ) 
was so frightened that I had no power to stir: hut af- 
ter some time, to my great astonishment, he entered the 
room shivering, and his teeth chattering, laid himself 
down upon the bed and died ! Considering my negli- 
gence as the cause of his death. I kept this a secret, 
for fear of what might be, done to me. Though I could 
have contradicted the whole story of the ghost, I daj- 
ed not do it. J knew by what had happened, that it 
was he himself who had been in the club room (perhaps 
recollecting that it was the night of the meeting ; ) but 
I hope God“ and the poor gentletran’s friends will for- 
give me, and I shall die contented.” 


Intelligence- 


United Stales and Texan Boundary . — The Commis- 
sioners on the part of the United States and Texas, for 
marking the boundary beiween these two nations, met 
at Green’s Bluff, on the Sabine River, on the 15th of 
May, in'pursuance of the adjournment which took place 
in March last, for the purpose of allowing each of the 
two commissioners an opportunity to refer to his gov- 
ernment a disputed question which 'was raised as to 
the proper point of commencement of the line, and 
whether it should run along the western bank of Sa- 
bine pass and lake, or along their middle from the sea 
to the head of said lake. 

This question has been decided, sustaining the Com- 
n\issionsr on the part of the United Statqs in the po 
sit ion originally taken by him. that is, the line will be 
commenced at the pejnt where the Sabine discharges 
its waters into the sea. on the Gulf of Mexico, and will 
proceed thence alo/ig the bank of that river (including 
under that term what is called “Sabine pass” and “ Sa- 
bine lake”J until the said western bank intersects the 
32d degree of north latitude, and thence by a due north 
line to Red river. 

This secures the United States in the exclusive ju- 
risdiction over the waters of. the pass and the lake, in 
as full a manner as over the rest of the river as far up 
as the 32d degree of latitude, which is altogether in ac- 
cordance with our view of the true intention of our or- 
iginal treaty with Spain of 1819, which constituted the 
best* of the conventions with Mexico, In the first place, 
and with Texas afterwards, for the demarcation of this 
boundary. 

The work will be pudigd. with a view to the com 
pletion of as much of the line as shall be practicable 
this summer .— N Orleans Bulletin. 


Shipwrecks helow Quebec . — Three ships heavily la- 
den with merchandize, hive been totally wrecked this 
season, below Quebec, The “ Magnet,” “ Chippewa” 
and “ Arabia.” The Chippewa and Arabia sailed from 
Glassgow on the same dfy, and were wrecked on the 
same day, a few miles frqm each other. The crew of 
the Arabia were saved, and part of the cargo ; but 
twenty two of the tweotj four passengers of the Chip 
pewawere drowned— Cqpt. Miller and ooe boy only, 
saved themselves by beiqg lashed to the mast. Capt. 
Miller was a passenger qn the steamer “Burlington” 
on his way to New York on Wednesday last, whence 
he will sail for Glasgow He has sailed a merchant 
vessel between different European ports and Montreal 
for the last fifteen years. His description of the gale 
and the destruction of his vessel, was thrilling in the 
extreme . — Plattsburgh Repub. 

A crowd of 4000 — including many females !<f- assem- 
bled in New Orleans on the 2d inst. in front qf the Pa 
rish Prison to enjey the execution of a lost fellow crea 
ture named James R. Mellen — who was hanged under 
the sentence of the Igw, being attended by Mt. Twitch- 
ell, a Presbyterian clergyman. The American pf the 
next day says— 

The shouts of laughtff and ribald jest indulged in by 
the witnesses of these scenes, evince the existence of 
no feeling but that of bntal enjoyment in the last suf- 
fering of a fellow mortal. 


A Countryman and his Strawberries .— Yesterday mor- 
ning, about 7 o’clock, as Mr. Tunis Cooper, of kama- 
Rockland epuoty, was sitting io the Washington 


market with 150 baskets of strawberries, and some quar- 
ters of veal, he wa 9 appro i. bed by three well dressed 
fellows, who began to charter with him about the pri- 
ces of his marketabJes. While Mr* Cooper was get- 
ting change, one of the fellows ran off with 100 baskets 
of the strawberries, on discovering which Mr. Cooper 
went in pifrsuit of the thief, and while he was' gone, the 
third person seized upon the other 50 baskets and ran 
with them also. Lt is a singular fact that Mrs. Coop- 
er, the wife of the above named, was a few days ago al- 
so robbed of a quantity of strawberries in the same mar- 
ket, in the same way, and perhaps by the same adroit 
rogues.— y. Y. Sun , 


Finale of the Oregon Expedition .— A letter has been 
received, as we learn from the Peoria Register, from 
Capt. Farnham, tke leader of the party, who started 
from Peoria for Oegon about a year ago. The letter 
was written fromOker, one of the Sandwich islands. — 
The accounts art disheartening to immigrants. He 
states that, in eveiy respect, the country has been over- 
rated— that, excepting the valley o! the Wilhamet. 
the Seat of the Methodist mission, no portion of the 
territory through which he passed presents any thing 
attractive, or often any inducements to farmers or any 
other class of immigrants. In a word, all the unfavor- 
able representations that were made to him by return- 
ing travellers whom he met on the journey, and to 
which he then lent anincredlous ear, were abundantly 
realised. 

Capt. Farnham is expected home by way of Santa 
Fe, in the month #f July or August. As he has Kent 
a joural, we shall look forward with interest for its pub- 
lication. 


Particular .— A gentleman who had sat half a min- 
ute to have his misiature taken by the Daguerreotype, 
was surprised on looking at the picture, to see a spot 
on his cheek whick be was suredidnot belong to him. 
Daguerre would have been set down a liar at once, but 
for bis well esmbliohed reputation of always speaking 
ihe truth, yet there was a plain contradiction between 
the picture and the original, as they both stood togeth- 
er. * A microscope was brought, and then the spot was 
seen to be the well defined miniature of a fly, who had 
seized that occasion to get his own likeness taken, and 
so had stood upon the gentleman’s cheek unobserved. 
— N* Y. Jour.- of Com * , 


[From the Fort Qaines (Georgia) Torch.] 

Major Gen. McAlister of Henry, Ala. received in- 
telligence by express from a gentleman of standing in 
Geneva, Dale Co. that some families were* massacred 
between Choctaw«h*tchee river and Marianna, and re- 
questing him to adopt tome measures for the defence 
of the southern portion of Alabama, a volunteer com- 
pany was formed, and waits for further orders. 

The general is now gene to inquire more particular- 
Jy into the matter. Tke citizens of the county suffer- 
ed severely by Indian depredations in 1837. 


Dreaotul Casualty.— On Saturday last, towards 
evening, as we learn from the Philadelphia Gazette, a 
young man named Amos Core, lost his life in a dread- 
ful manner while engaged in ahorse race gear Doyles- 
town. The race was for a dollar a side, and probably 
got up when the parties were not in a very sober mood. 
The norse rode by Core was said to be blind, and after 
passing along the road for a considerabledistfcnce, and 
nearing the mark of the race, it fell headlong to the 
ground, throwing the young man over his head, and 
then, after having turned a full length somerset itself, 
striking heavily upon the head and breast of the unfor- 
tunate rider. His throat and face were terribly cut, 
and the bones of the peetotal region all broken in, to 
the ribs. He was removed as careful!* as circumstan- 
ces would allow, to the hotel of Mr. Petit, in Doylea- 
town, where, despite all medical counsel aod skill, he 
soon expired. 

A young wife and and two helpless children have 
thus been called to deplore a horrible calamity, brought 
about by a dangerous straggle of men and toasts, for 
one paltry dollar. 


Accident and Loss of life . — The stamboat Citizen, 
whilst oo a pleasure excursion round Staten Island on 
Sunday last, when opposite Elizabethtown, lost one of 


the bolts from her l>oi{ef. The noise which the steam 
made in escaping through the aperture alarmed the 
passengers, who' thinking that the boiler had burst, 
made a rush for the stern boat, and two of them, J. F. 
Warner, of 97 JtHieestreet, aod Mt. Benjamin F. Dis- 
brow, late of Welches ter county, were uo ortuoateJy 
drowned. 


Wonderful Esuipefrom Death.— Three or four weeks 
ago, a Mr. Ladl, who was travelling on foot in Iowa 
Territory, heat Tort Madison, was fallen in with by 3 
other men, to wtom, in the course of conversation, he 
imported the klowledge of his having fotir or five 
hundred dollars about him which he was going to pay 
in at the laud dfice. The three strangers instantly 
determined to o>tain the money, and on their reach- 
ing a broken prt of the country, attacked Mr. L. 
with clubs aod Inives, killed him as they thought, rob- 
bed him, threw him into a ravine, covered him with 
brush, and thencontinued on their journey. 

A rivulet of water flowed down the ravine in which 
Mr. Ladd lay biried, and the cooling and refreshing 
element comiugin contact with his wounded head, had 
the effect of clewing the wounds, and restoring him 
to animation. Knowing i he route of the robbers, he 
instantly set oit io pursuit of them— reached Fort 
Madron, where he had heard they bad descended the 
river, procured a skiff* reached St Louis, and in an 
hour or two njprehended two of the ruffians. The 
third had not cached the city, and was arrested on 
lauding a short time afterwards. The villains were 
the next day faten back to Iowa, and the court bein£ 
in session, were instantly tried, convicted, and sent to 
the penitentiary one for five years, another for 11, and 
the third for 23 How much of the money Mr. Ladd 
was able to reover we have not heard.— *Pcora Rec ■» 
ister . 


A DreadfulQutragk. — We are informed, says the 
Peoria Registei that four horse thieves were captured 
about two weekiago in Iowa Territory, somewhere near 
Davenport, ooeof whom was instantly hung to a tree, 
where he had remained four days, and was being con- 
sumed by carrion ; another was shot, and the remain- 
ing two mutilat'd and set at liberty. We have heard 
no further particulars, and irust, for the honor of the 
far west, that the stoty is exaggerated. 

Texas aivd Mexico.— B y a letter received in Eliza- 
beth City, N. C., from an officer in the Texan Navy, (a 
native of North Carolina,) dated the 6th May, it is sta- 
ted that the Texan government had given Mexico until 
the first of June to acknowledge the independence of 
Texas, and if it should fail to do so by that time, the 
Texans intend to send their whole navy down on the 
coast of Mexico and wage an offensive war against 
that country. This news came direct from the Comman- 
der in-chief of the Texan navy, who was immediately 
from the seat of government. 'jg 


The Attempted Outrage at Oswego.-On 1 hursday last 
Lett and afoe underwent an examination before Jus- 
tice Barnes, wten Dafoe made a full confession of the 
transaction, the object of which he declared was to burn 
the Great Britain, for the purpose of reviving me ill feel- 
ing oo the frontier between the two countries, for the 
purpose of pronoting a revolution in Canada. .Lett 
and nimself appear to be the only persor mfUcatedin 
the transaction. £ 

Other test imeny having been obtained, corroborating 
in some measure the evidence of Dafoe, the prisoners 
were remanded to jail to a* i.. ‘heir tried at the Circuit 
Court to be heU oh the 4di Tuesday of the present 
month.— Sun. 


A Veteran.— A gentleman presented himself at our 
desk this tuorniig to pay his yearly subscription, for 
the Argus. This was his Thirty -seventh subscription, 
he having commenced with the first No. of the paper. 
We hope that hs will live to enjoy the Argus thirty-se- 
ven years long et.— Eastern Argus. 


Unostentatiow Generosity .— Monroe Edwards, Esq. 
of the parish of Iberville, Louisiana, he&manumiUedone 
hundred and sixf.y slaves. He is now in thi9 city, and 
has just had the deed of manumission prepared,— Ci n.. 
Gaz. 
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AMB1ICAN MASONIC BBBI8TB E. 

ALBANY, SATUBDAT, JUNE 29, 1840. 


IWAS OMIO FCSTIVAI*. 

June 24, 5840. 

ORDER OF THE DAY. 

The procession will be formed on Washington Square 
at 10 o’clock, under the superintendence of S\v Arcki- 
bald Bull , aa Marshal of the day, wasted by Sir L. 
R. Ltscll, Sir L. MeChttney, , Br.. T. GtmU, Morton 
Fairchild. R. P. Dorian, F. Belcher, J. A. Wilson and 
B ., M. WU*on< as follows :— 

1st. Martial Music, 

2. Knights Templars,' 

3. Evening Star Lodge, 

4. Ph®nix Lodge, 

5. Temple Lodge, 

6. Hudson Lodge, 

7. Apollo Lodge, 

8. Officers of the Temple Chapter, 

9. Officers of the Apollo Chapter, 

10. Band of Music, . 

1 1. Present and past masters who are not past Grand 

Officers, • ^ _ T . 

12. Pest Grand Officers of the Grand Lodge, 

13. Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 

The procession will move through several of the 
principal streets to the Second street Presbyterian 
Church, where the following exercises. ill take place— 

1st Voluntary on the Organ, by Br. C. E. HORN, 
and Ode, 

2. Prayer, 

3. Ode, 

4. Oration, 

5. Ode, 

6. Benediction. 

The procession will again form and move under the 
direction of the Marshal to Morris Hall, aud par- 
take of a dinner prepared by Companion Richard F ree 


man. 


PRESIDING- OFFICERS A^ DIPPER. 


Br. DAViDrBtwis* President. 
Br. Samuel G* Huntington, Y • » ^ ' 

“ James DeGraff, 

“ 5 * ?; Silliman ' 1 Vice Presidents. 

F. Adancourt, 

. •* Skilton Felton, 

** Lyman Garfield, ) 

The following preamble and resoltgion have been 
•adopted by the Committee of Arrangements. 

Whereas, the use of intoxicating lioiors is, accord- 
ing to the usages and discipline off Masonic Lodges, 
strictly prohibited and forbidden, therefore 

Resolved , That the Committee o r Arrangements 
deepi it inexpedient to furnish any simulating bever- 
age for the approaching festival of St. John, and they 
recommend that no Wine or other iutixicating atimu 
lus be drank at the public table on tha; occasion. 

By order of the Committee. 

N. T. WOODRUFF, Chairman . 
Troy, June 18, 5840. 


EDWARD B. HILL, late a member of La Grange 
Lodge, No. 81, at La Grange, Tenp.,has been expel 
led from said Lodge for uo masonic conduct. 

By order of the Lodge. 

May 22. R. J, YANCEY, Secretary . 

ALBERT G. BARRETT, late a member of La 
.Grange Lodge, No. 81, at La Grange, Tenn. has been 
[expelled from said Lodge, for unraasonic conduct. 

By order of the Lodge. 

May 22. R. J. YANCEY, Secretary . 

New Paper— The Albany Bee , a new daily penny 
paper, by Messrs. Duflfey, M’Culloch and Angus, 
made its appearance on Wednesday last. The pub- 
lishers are practical printers, native citizens of Albany, 
and have both the ability and disposition to deserve suc- 
cess. Their paper is well got up, and we hope it will 
be sustained. If but a small portion of what is daily 
paid by our citizens for foreign papers, no better than 
the Bee promises to be, shall be transferred to its sup. 
port, our worthy mechanics will be remunerated fo r 
their exertions, and the public receive a journal which 
will be creditable to our city. 

Drowned in this city, on Sunday last, Mr. Gil- 

lespie, leaving a wife and children. Also, a few days 
ago, a colored lad, a domestic in the family of J, E. 
Lovett, Esq. 

Masonic.— The Grand Lodge of Rhode Island is to 
celebrate {he approaching aBinvpnary at Pawtucket; 
and that of New Hampshire will h*M their anniversary 
at Concord. . ' 

’ "’V T 

A Ladies' Fair , in Charlestown Mass., last week 
in aid of a proposed Episcopal Ckurch, produced in 
two days, over $1,200, and it supposed the total 
receipts would amount ta $1,500*. 

The Bunker Hill Aurora staites that “the individu- 
al w ho lately gave fifty thousand dollars to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, is supposed to be Benja- 
min Bussey, Esq., of Roxbury, Ma9s^ Mr. Bussey 
has also by his will, made some years since, given his 
[splendid estate and mansion bouse to Harvard Univer- 
sity, for the purpose of founding an Agricultural Pro- 
fessorship. For several years past, he has been con- 
structing a solid wall of stone around the whole proper- 
ty, at an expense of $30,000. 


have submitted one of fhe notes to the examination of 
an experienced engraver of this city, who thinks it a 
lithograph ; if so, it shows the importance of having a 
print upon the back of the bill, as this double printing 
cannot be^ccomplished by lithograghy .—Argus. 

A Rowing Match , will take place between this city 
and Albany on Saturday, the27thinst. TheMailsays 
that the 14 Undine,” a four oared Albany boat has thrown 
down the glove and the 44 Sylph,” of this city has ta- 
ken it up. They propose to row from the first island 
below Trov, to the Steamboat dock at the foot of State 
street, in this city . and return to the island.— Budget* 

An E cample- The present Post Master General, 
the Hon. J. M N !"s. who was for many years United 
States Senator rotu Connecticut, served a regular ap- 
renticeship to the printing business, and worked for 
several yea's aher reaching his majority in a north- 
ern printing off e a? a journeyman.— Baltimore Re - 
/> blican. 

Thf. West.-*- H n Ty a boat passes this city from the 
west hut carries a herivy load of flour, pork wheat, &c., 
and still the cry is “ we want more boats.” It is esti- 
mated that their is flout enongh in the single city of 
Buffalo to turnish bre.*d for the entire state of New 
Y ork till aftershurvest. aud cargoes of it are hourly ar- 
riving in that city from the great far west* Flour sells 
in Buffalo at $4 75 — Utica ( bserver. 



03^ Those brethren of Temple Emampmont, Tem- 
ple Chapter, Mount Vernon and Temple Lodges, to- 
gether with all brethren in regular Handing, are re- 
quested to attend an informal meeting at St. John’s 
Hall, on MONDAY EVENING nixt, at 7 o’clock, 
to complete their arrangements fur t^e celebration of 
the 24th at Troy. It is necessary thft every brothei, 
who intends uniting in this celebratiqi should be pre- 
sent. 


ALBERT G. BARRETT, late * member of La- 
fayette Chapter, No. 11, at La Gringo, Tennessee, 
has been expelled thersfretn for inftnoral and unmar 
sonic conduct. | 

By order of the Chapter. j 

May 22. GEO. \V. ADkMS. Secretary. 


Milky way. — Mr. J. Gowan, of Mount Airy, ne ar 
Philadelphia, has an imported short horned Durham 
cow, which calved four months ago and is now milked 
three times a day ; and he givte the result of the milk- 
ings for the first week in June at 235 quarts, or more 
than thirty-three quarts per day. 

N. York and N. Orleans— These cities have now 
almost become neighbors. The steam ship Neptune 
has arrived at the former from the latter place it* eight 
days, stopping also at Charleston, from whence she ar 
rived at N. York U* 64 hours. 

A Hazardous Voyage . — The Savannah Telegraph 
states that a man started from that port, on a raft after 
a boat, for which a regard had been offered ; that he 
dtiited out to sea ; . and that another boat that was sent 
after him leturned without finding him; and that the 
only hope of his safety was that he might be taken a- 
board of some vessel before he perished. 

New Counterfeit. — There are bills in circulation 
of the Bauk of Monroe, evidently of the genuine plate, 
signed H. B. Gibson, pres’t., R. S. Pomeroy, cash., 
and very clumsily filled up. J, K. Livingston, is the 
president of the bank) and Ralph Lester, cashier. We 


In this city, on Tuesday last* Edward Livingston, 
Esq. long and generally known, as the talented advo- 
cate at the bar, legislator. Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, &c. leaving a tore* family, and an extensive* 
circle of friends to deplore his loss. 

M r W illiam J . Slants, aged 28 
M r J udah Colt, late of Cleveland, O. aged 33. 

At Bailston, on the 14th inst. Hori. Anson Brown, 
Member of Congress from the Saratoga and Schenec- 
tady district. 

At Ithaca, Robert Swartwout, Esq. member of the 
present House of Assembly. 

In New York, James C. $ged 69; Mary 

C. Stoughton, wite 0( the Spanish consul; David Ly- 
dig, an old and respectable merchant. 

At Northampton, Mass. Mre. Ann T. Bancker, wid- 
ow ot the late Evert Bancker, ol N. York, aged 92. 

At Philadelphia, hon. Carter B. Harlan, secretary of 
state of Ohio. 

In Hinsdale, Mass. Mrs. Francis H. widow of the 
late Judge Fuel of Troy. 

In Poughkeepsie, Mrs. Esther, wife of Judge Em- 
mott. , 

In Newburgh, Gen. Chauncey Belknap, aged 72. 

In Mihisink, Orange co., on the 27th ult. the Rev. 
Thomas Holiday, aged 68, formerly and for many 
years pastor of the Presbyterian church in New Scot- 
land. 

In Iowa Territory, Abraham L. Viele. Esq.former- 
.v of Pittstoi^n, Rensselaer co., aged 67; and at St. 
Louis, L. A. Viele, his son, aged 37. 

In the town of Mohawk, Montgomery co., Maria 
Dockstader, aged 103. 

At Fredicksburgh,. Va. Carter L. Stevenson, Esq. 
an old member of the bar, apd President of the Farm-, 
ers Bank. _ .. 

At Wilmington, D. James Price, Esq. President of 
the Union Bank. 

At Caldwell, N, J. Jacob Keot, a revolutionary sol- 
dier, aged 86, leaving 18 children (2 having died) and 
247 grand and great grand children. 
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For the American Masonic Register. 

SAL A DIN ’S SHROUD. 

Saladin’s Humility and generosity were the principal subjects of 
praise among the people of the west ; and hence the sto ries be- 
came believed) that he distributed money in charity among the 
poor of eyery religious denomination, and that a little while be- 
fore his death be ordered his standard-bearer, when his funeral 


treatfclsocqnerer of the East, carries with him to the grave. 1 
- [Mills’ History of the Crusades.) 

I. 

Coursers prancing on the sand, 

Sabres glancing in 'the son, 

Show the fierce resistless band 
Of Noureddin f s chosen one. 

Turcoman and Bedowin * 

Wait their leader, Sal ad in. 

it. 

Wait they for him ? Not again 
Shall he lead them in the fight. 

Now he grapples, and in rain, 

With a foe of sterner might. 

Not again shall battles 1 din 
Know the shout of Saladin. 

in. • 

From the Sultan’s dying bed 
See ! the crowd bis Herald greet, 

On his well known lance is spread, 

Peonon strange ! a winding sheet ! 

Hear him now his speech begin, 

44 See the prize of Ssladin !” 

“ This the Laurel for his brow !” 

“ This the end of all his bliss !” 

44 This his power procures him now !” 

44 Conquered Asia gives him this !” 

44 AH that valor now can win, ” 

44 Is a shroud, for Saladin !” 

v. 

Ye who strive for wealth or fame, ' 

Ye who bow you r souls to sense, 

Wliac io yon will be the name 
Ye have left, when summoned hence ? 

What more worth is all ye win 
Than the shroud of Saladin ? 


From the L*dy’* Book. 

THE WIDOW’S CHARGE AT HER DAUGH- 
TER’S BRIDAL. 

BT MRS. LTDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 

Deal gently, thou, whose hand has won 
The young bird fiom the nest away, 

-Where carelesss ’heath a vernal sun 
She gaily carrol’d day by day— 

The haunt is lone,— the heart must grieve. 

From whence her timid wing doth soar, 

They pensive list, at hush of eve, * 

Yet hear hei* gushing song no more. 

Deal gently with her — thou art dear 
Beyond what vestal lips have told, 

And like a lamb, from fountain clear, 

She turns, confiding to the fold ; 

She round thy sweet domestic bower. 

The wreaths of changeless love shall twine, 
Watch for thy step at vesper hour, 

And blend her holiest prayer with thine. 

Deal geptly, thou, when far away, 

’Mid stranger scenes her foot shall rove, 

Nor let thy tender cares decay, 

The soul of woman lives in love ; 

And should’st thou, wondering, mark a tear 
qt Unconscious from her eyelid break, 

Be pitiful, and soothe the fear 
That man’s strong heart can ne’er partake. 

A mother yields her gem to thee, 

On thy true breast to sparkle rare— 

She places ’neath thy household tree 
The idol of her fondest care ; 

And by thy trust to be forgiven, 


When judgment wakes in terror wild, 

By all thy treasured hopes of Heaven, 

Deal gently with the widow’s child. 

‘THE. BIBLE. 

Whence but from heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
In different nations born, in different parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths ? Or how, or why, 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 

Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, an<j martyrdom their prize. 

THE MUSICAL BOX. 

BT THOMAS MOORE. 

44 Look here,” said Rose, with laughing eyes 
44 Within this box, by magic hid, 

A tuneful sprite imprisoned lies, 

Who sings to me whene’er he’s bid. 

Though roving once his voice and wing, 

He’ll now lie still the whole day long ; 

Till thus I touch the magic spring — 

Then hark how sweet and blithe his song.’ 1 

44 Ah, Rose,” 1 cried, * 4 the poet’s lay 
Must ne’er e’en beauty’s slave become ; 
Through earth and air his song may stray, 

If all the while his heart’s at home. 

And though in freedom’s air he dwell, 

Nor bond nor chain his spirit knows; 

Touch but the spring thou know’st so well, 

Aod hark how sweet the love-song flows.” 

Thus pleaded I for freedom’s right ; 

But ah, when beauty takes the field, 

And wise mei seek defence.in flight, 

The doom of poets is to yield. 

No more my heart the enchantress braves, 

I’m now m beauty’s prison hid ; 

The spirit and I are fellow-slaves. 

And I, too, sing whene’er I’m bid. 

MORN. 

BY MRS. J, L. GRAY, EASTON, FA. 

Morn is the time to wake — 

The eyelids to unclose — 

Spring from the arms of sleep, and break 
The fetters of tepose ; 

Walk at the dewy dawn abroad. 

And hold sweet fellowship with God. 

Morn is the time to pray— 

How lovely and how meet 
To send our earliest thoughts away, 

Up to the mercy seat! 

Ambassadors for ub, to claim 
A blessing in our Master’s name. 

Mora is the time to sing — 

How charmiog ’tib to hear 
The mingling notes of nature ring 
In the delighted, ear ! 

And with that swelling anthem raise 
The soul’s frssh matin song of praise ! 

Morn is the time to sow 
The seeds of heavenly truth, 

While balmy breezes softly blow 
Upon the soil of youth ! 

And look to thee, nor look in vain. 

Our God, for sunshine and for vain. 

Mora is the time to love— 

As tendrils of the vine 
The young affections fondly rove. 

And seek them where to twine ! 

Around thyself, in thine embrace, 

Lord, let them find their resting place. 

Morn is the time to shine , 

When skies are clear and blue — 

Reflect the rays oflight divine, 

As morning dew drops do ; 

Like early stars* be early bright, 

And melt away like them in light. 


Morn is the time to weep 

O’er moriing hours mis-spent— 

Alas J bow aft from peaceful sleep, 

On folly nadly bent, 

We’ve left the strait and narrow foad. 

And wandered from our guardian God. 

Morn is thdtime to think , 

While thoughts are fresh and free, 

Of life, j unbalanced on the brink 
Of dark eternity ! 

And ask oiy souls if they are meet 
To stand htfore the judgment seat? 

Morn is the time to die. 

Just at the dawn of day, 

When 9tari ate fading in the sky 
To fade ike them away — 

But lo9t in light more brilliant far 
Than ever merged the morning star. 

Morn is the time* to rise , 

The resurrection morn-— 

Upbringing to the glorious skies. 

On new-found pinions borne, 

To meet a Saviour’s smile divine— 

Be such ecstatic rising mine ! 

CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

EACH MONTH. 


Ten pie Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Encampment 
Evening Star Lodge 
Phocni* Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Oeneeec Encampment, 
Ohie Lodge, No 101, 

Wheeling Chapter, 
Wheeling fcneamperent 
Waahington Council 
UtiCa Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chapter, 67, 
Utica Encampment^ 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council 8 & R Masters 
King Solomon's chapter 
Memphis Chapter, 
Memphis Lodge, 


Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy \ 
West Troy 

L&nsingburf 

Bethany Get*. 
LockportNia. 
Wheeling Ya. 

14 * 


I Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

I Memphis Tern* 
I Memphis Teun. 


ad Friday. 

3d k 4th Tuesday 
1st* 8d Thursday. 

1st A 8d Tuesday. 

1st A Sd Tuesday. 

3d A 4th Tuesday. 

3d Moud* y. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st A Id Thursday. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

3d Thursday. 

3d Monday ev.* o month. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday* 

1st Thursday • 

3d Tuesday. 

1st A 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 

QpaxtoHy 
3d Satmuay, 

8d Monday. , 

Sd Tuesday- 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren hnre kindly offered lo nrt u '£•**•' br 
the American Muonic Regnt.r. .Th.r ar V dul3 ' 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boardnan, Now York City, 

Tallm&ge Fairdiild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Dastleton. 

James Toft, Cceymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lwismgburgh. # 

Joseph BUckbirn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed West Greenfield. 

Ebonczer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James C&vanafh, Watertown. 

James M’Kam Lockport*. 

C. R. Vary, Btrodino. 

Francis P. Mib, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. Steeling, Wheeling, Va. 

Thomas J. Welly, Louisville, Kentucky. 

N EW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore. 
Rauch’s Psjcology, or View of the Soul. 

Shakspeare aid his Times, by Nathan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civiixation of Europe. 

Mi*s Sinclair s Scotland and the Scotch. 

Madame de Stael’s Italy, In French. 

Hoffman’s Chmccry Practice, vol. 3d. 

Franklin’s Lib and Works, by Sparks. 

Hallam’s Literature ot Europe. 

The French Eevotution, bv M. Thiers. 

All the late nereis and periodicals. 

rflHE Edinburgh Quarterly Review for April, 1840— Contents 
M. —Sir Walter Raleigh; Deer Stalking; British and American 
Navies ; Mrs. Bodfmgton’s Poems ; Walpole and Contemporaries; 
Bolingbroke; Wimhara ; Pulteney ; Works of the author qf Nato- 
ralfHiaiory of Enliueiasvn ; Court and Camp of Runjeet 8m* ; 
Present state and conduct of parties ; List of new publications in 
Great Britain from January to April 1840. Terms, f 3 per annuqq. 
Subscriptions receded by 

W. C. LITTLE, comer of State st. j 

T HE MASONIC REGISTER. — For the year of Mistnry 
5840 ; containing a correct list of the Officers of the GranU 
Lodge and Subordiiate Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, Ac. clt 
N. York, and its vcinity, vritn their times and places of mrttini * 
&c,— for sale at this Office, price 25 cents.— May 16. 
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EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered at a Convocation of Masons it the cox 

Genesee, in £833, by Companion Ebtn . Mix, G 
G. E . 

Companions and Brethren— To beheld a band of 
brothers, joined by the most sacred ties vhich can bind 
socal beings, and at the same time realise that we hare 
fellowship with that band, if accompanied with a con- 
science Void of offence towards God and towards man, 
is the greatest felicity which we can expect to enjoy 
while we remain on earth. Therefore ht us join on 
this occasion in rendering our unfeigned thanks to the 
Grand Architect of the Universe, and eppoaer of all 
events, that we are permitted to meet in peace under 
our own vine and fig tfee, utjawed alike br ibe ravings 
.of fanatics, bicots and knaves, and by tbe frowns and 
anathetnas of bloqd-thirsty despots. Ve here view 
with equal unconcern and contemp 
Ferdinand, of Spain, Don Miguel, of Portugal, and 
their petty imitators in our own county. For these 
blesaings let ui give thanks v to the Fountain of All 
Good, and implore of the same Divine lower to grant 
us a continuance of the same. 

Although the objects of this meeting . jwwnwme avwj 
well understood by all the brethren present, it may be 
expected that some introductory remarks will be made 
relative thereto ; and as we have met withont any pre- 
vious arrangements being made for the delivety of an 
address, and as no other brother has volunteered to per- 
form this duty, permit me to make a few observations 
on the present state of the fraternity in this vicinity, and 
submit my views of the course we should pursue under 
existing circumstances. I have only to lament that an 
abler brother, and one better pieparea, hid not risen 
to relieve me from the task, from which, however, or 
from any other task which t think may be beneficial to 
the cause, 1 will never shrink. 

The antiquity ol the institution of Freemasonry is 
well established by tbe fact that the era »f its com- 
mencement is lost to the world by its preceding the an- 
nals of human record. It is certain that it yas the me- 
dium by which the leaven of civilization, Morality and 
science, was carried through what are emphatically call- 
ed the dark ages, to expand and adorn the enlightened 
age in which we now live. A large portiontof the great 
and the good in all ages have composed it membeis. 


its confidence, nor to point out its ancient enemies. 
That the principles of the tnstitutioi are good— that 
we have often teen their beneficial effects in render- 
ing assistance to the weak and helpless— sustenance 
and clothing to the poor and needy— counsel to the 
ignorant and inexperienced— consolation to the af- 
flicted, and otherwise alleviating the miseries of man- 
kind— and that much pleasure and ^en happiness is 
enjoyed at the convocations of the ciaft, we all know : 
and to even repeat the names of conspicuous 'wor- 
thies who have belonged to the institnion, or those who 
have with an unholy ze«I waged wai against it, would 
be superfluous, as those particulars ire well known to 
the world generally, and especially fo every mason : 
but leaving those subjects which are familiar to us all, 
and not particularly relative to tbe objects of the pres- 
ent meeting, I will endeavor to confise mjr remarks to 
the state of the fraternity in our age and in our own 
country. * 

At the close of the Revolution which gave birth to 
this mighty empire, the masonic institution occupied 
an elavated station in this land of liberty ; but it assum- 
ed no ostentation, nor courted that illusive fame which 
floats on the breath of popular praise. No ; its eon- 
acious worth was locked np in its own bosom, by which 
it erjoyed that superlative pleasure so well described 
the P© 


[by the Poet : 

’** One self ipprovtaf hour, wholly ears outweighs 
OfsuuMd stupid starersaad of loos hassas." 

At that period, and for a loag time after, none were ad- 
mitted within its portals but those who, after a strict ex- 
amination and thorough investigation, had been weighed 
in the balance and not found wanting— those who could, 
without hesitation or fear of mistake, be pronounced 
worthy and well qualified. Thus elevated above all 
other human institutions, until within a few years, evi- 
dently stood tbe masonic: but, unfortunately for its 
welfare, it became popular, and especially in this new- 
ly settled part of the country, which was inhabited by 
a heterogeneous mass of emigrants from all parts of| 
the world, whose former habits and present principles 
were almost wholly unknown to each other. Lodges 
and Chapters were located in every village, hamlet and 
huddle. New Lodges must haw new members; of | 
course, less caution was observed, and less scrutiny in- 
stituted in the examination of candidates, than would 
have been safe even in a better regulated state of socie- 
ty. Many well meaning brethren who had experien- 
ced the beneficial effects of the institution, under an 


it was early introduced into America, an) cherished] erroneous impression, were willing to admit some whom 
by the most eminent founders ol the new nprld. Mostj they knew to be exceptionable, for the purpose of raa- 


xif the heroes and sages of the Revolution belonged to 
the order, and they seem to have copied fpm its prin- 
ciples and regulations the form of that fee govern- 
ment which is the pride ol the nation audjeuvy of the 
world. i 

.The enemies of our order have beten cofal with the 
existence of the institution, although the] have filled 
all ranks in society, from the king to thejeggar; one 
general feature has been stamped on the character of] 
tbo whole mass. They have all been tyrags. Wheth- 
er mounted on u throne, attending at tfe altar, dis- 
gracing a judgment seat, or congregate* in a mob, 
rhey have always been tyrants, and thej lives have 
mostly been remarkable only for hypocrig) villany and 
the perpetration of crime. 

But l did not rise, brethren, to eulogisjthe mason- 
ic institution, or the good and great mp who have 
honored it by their fellowship, or bsenhonored by 


king them better members ofsociety ; and, having once 
proceeded beyond the legitimate bounds in admitting 
candidates, it may be well doubted whether many have 
not been admitted through fear of their enmity to the 
institution if refused, while the growing popularity of | 
the order, induced many designing knaves to play the 
hypocrite, and gain admittance, in hopes thereby to 
further their selfish views, and promote their unhallow- 
ed objects. 

In this situations was the i estimation, in this region of] 
country, iu September, 1826, at which time an affair hap- 
pened. the circumstances of which have been seized 
upon by our opponents to bring disgrace upon the in* 
stitution. I was going to say an unfortunate affair, but 
believing that partial evil is of.en universal good, and in 
this instance, although the institution has been grossly 
slandered, and some of its members have wrong- 
fully suffered, yet tbe great whole of the fraternity has 


been regenerated and relieved of many unworthy mem- . 
hers, who never should have been admitted, and who 
would sooner or later, have brought a much greater 
disgrace on the institution thhn it is possible for them 
now to do. , Therefore I am convinced, so far as it re- 
lates to the institution, this affair has been rather benefi- 
cial than injurious. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
mention that I allude to what is called the Morgan af- 
fair, in which undoubtedly some members of the fra- 
ternity participated ; but knowing as we all do, that 
any wrong done to Morgan, or even imagined against 
him, was contrary to the principles of Masonry, you 
will join with mo in an earnest prayer that afl the guil- 
ty in that transaction may speedily meet with the pun- 
ishment eommensnrate with their guilt, and all those 
who are innocent may be as promptly and clearly "ac- 
quitted. 

From the period of this transaction, our old enemies 
rallied under new auspices: the greatest efforts were 
made to raise a popular olamot against us, which but 
too well succeeded for the time. The weak .and the 
wicked who had joined the institution, who knew lit- 
tle of and eared less for its priociples, together with 
those who had joined for the purpose ofeecuring popu- 
lar favor, and finding that the principles of the order 
nor the spirit of the times answered their expectations 
or forwarded their designs, seceded therefrom, and de- ' 
nounced every thing relative thereto. All these, with 
one accord, became the loudest and most bitter of our 
enemies. To the uninitiated, it would naturally ap- 
pear that such a phalanx of deserters, arrayed in op- 
position to us, would strike the fraternity with con- 
sternation and dismay. But we who know the justice 
of our cause, the sacred principles of our order, and 
the immutable foundation on which it stands, when 
those principles are adhered to, do not fear that the 
seceders will harm the institution more than did Judas 
Iscariot the Christian Religion, by his secession 
theie r rom and treachery thereto. Indeed, experience 
has proved the correctness of this conclusion; for al- 
though we have had many Judases, and some Peters, 
who have stood alar off, and said, “ I know not the man, ” 
yet, even in this infected district we hare had mao v, 
very many, who have voluntarily followed the institu- 
tion into the judgment hall, and there boldly avowed 
and proclaimed their folio wship. Such, and such on- 
ly, have secured to themselves the love of their friends 
and the reverence of their enemies ; and of such, I 
have now the pleasure of addressing a goodly number 

From despots, demagogues and traitors, we have 
nothing seriously to fear for the safety of the masonic 
institution. No, Brethren — for the safety of that in- 
stitution we have nothing to fear, but from ourselves. 

I say for the safety of the institution — for although its 
principles are based on a foundation which will with- 
stand *♦ the wreck of mater and crash of worlds,” yet 
the institution may be driven from this earth by its in- 
habitants becoming too base and degenerate for the 
abode of so sublioe a resident; but this can be effected 
only by ourselves ; I mean, we who still profess to sup- 
port and revere the institution and its principles. Ail 
the despots of Europe, and persecuting and proscribing 
bigots and knaves of America, seconded by a thotisan d 
professed Judases, cannot injure the institutiou as much 
as one pretended supporter who disregards all its pre- 
cepts, and acts in direct oppositioa to all its sacred 
principles. 

Therefore, Brethren, let us at all times hold the 
character of the tastititution as a precious jewel, give^ 
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us in charge fo preserve uoblemished and unsullied* t 
and at the same time realize that our own deportmen 1 
and conduct is to affect in a greater or less degree 
the lustre of that jewel. We should he very circum- 
spect in our conduct towards each other and towards 
the world : towards each other, that our examples may 
be safely followed by our brethren, and towards the 
world, -that the institution to which we are known to be- 
long, may tiot, through our means, suffer disgrace. 
As members of the great body of the fraternity, we 
should punctiliously attend every regular communica- 
tion of the craft within our legitimate spheres, and guard 
well the approach of the unworthy from without, and 
endeavor to correct abuses within. 

To “ render under Cresar the things which are Caesar s. 
and unto God the things which are God’s to deal 
honestly and uprightly with every one; to injure no 
man in person, property or reputation, and to live peace- 
ably and quietly with mankind, is the duty of all men ; 
but We as masons, have further duties to perform. It 
is our particular duty to telieve want and distress among 
mankind generally, and especially among the brother- 
hood ; to aid and assist, protect and defend, the desti- 
tute, helpless and innocent, who need our assistance 
or protection, to whatever society they belong, or 
wherever they may be found. To that fairest portion 
of creation, the females, who. from the fitness of things 
are excluded from our labors, we particularly owe 
this duty; and we are to presume all those tobedesti- 
• tute and helpless who appear to be so, and dll to be in- 
nocent whom we shall have no good reason to suppose 
guilty. A mason should never perform an act which 
he or others would be ashamed to confess was done by 
one of the fraternity, and iu unison with its principles; 
nor should he omit doing an act, ii reasonably within 
his power, which would add lustre to the character of 
the order- In our intercourse with society, many lit- 
tle services and attentions which cost us nothing, ren- 
dered to others, and especially to females, have a pow- 
erful effect iu convincing the world of the true princi- 
ples of the order. Relative to our conduct generally, 
tire excellent precepts and charges adopted by the in- 
stitution are replete with instruction, and, when adher- 
ed to and obeyed, wilMead.ps ig the. right path ; these 
should be often conned ovep in our minds and imprin- 
ted in our hearts. ,A S wejiave : taken the Holy Bible 
for our rufe of conduct through life, we should always 
square our actions by this divine guide ; but I cannot 
refrain from pointing out to you such parts of it as I 
think the reading and treasuring up in our minds at 
this time would be very beneficial to us individual, and 
materially aid us in promoting the welfare of the in- 
stitution. Christ’s Sermon on the mount, and most of 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Churches and Apostles, ap- 
pear to be addressed particularly to us, as masons; and 
they Contain, as I beHeVe. a better code ot moral pre- 
' cepta for us to follow then u in the power of hbrrtan rea- 
son how to dictate- 

Were I to attempt to point out to you the coutob 
proper to be pursued towards our enemies, I should 
advise you to be affable and courteous to our utiioitiA- 
ted opponents, or that part of them who occupy such 
a grade in society as to entitle them to the comtnob 
civilities of life : if possible, to avoio all contests with 
them oh the subject of masonry, and never to seek an 
argument with them, unless to bonvince of theii errors 
the more reasonable and candid portion, whose minds 
you believe to be open to conviction ; but if driven in- 
to an argument or contest with them, be calm, be mod- 
erate, be cautions, but be firm. 

In relation to our conduct towards seceders, I have 
only to say, let them alone; pass by them with silent 
contempt. N 

Finally, Companions and Bi elhren — If we live in ac 
cordance with the principles of the institution, and are 
guided by its precepts--taking the Holy Bilfle for our 
rule of conduct through life— we shall constantly pos- 
sess 

u What naught oa «arth can Rive o** can da-'troy, 

“ Tha «ou”s calm sun-sliinc aud the hea»»-feii i >y 
with a steadfast hope and resonable assurance that, when 
we have finished our labors here below, and laid by this 
tenement of cl«y, we shall be found worthy to enter the 
grand Asylum above~“that bouse not made with hands, 
eternal in the Heayeas.” 

Honest industry is, after all, mao's only sure depen- 
dence for the double jessing of a conteuied raiud aud 
a comfortable livelihood. 


MISCELLANY 


THE CAPITOL AND ITS GROUNDS. 

The grounds fronting both long sides of the Capitol 
were more beau’iful at the time of our visit to Washing- 
ton, than any ground we had ever before Seen. The 
Capitol itself covers something over an Acre of ground. 
The circle enclosed with iron paled fence around its 
east and west fronts, embraces nearly a distance uf one 
mile. The yard for the entrance of carriages is on the 
easterly front, and consists of several acres of gravelly 
walk, surrounded by a brick pavement on all sides. — 
Fronting this further east is a square of some fifty 
rods either way— and next to the puled fence is a belt 
of trees, shrubbery and flow ers of numerous kinds, all 
kept in cultivation during the summer. Within this 
bek is a gravelled walk extending on all sides of the 
square; and over the whole plat, at convenient equal 
distances, are three other walks extending from end 
to end, and corresponding with gates through w hich 
the visitor enters and passes out, at either end. — 
This plat is upon a level; and the walks are all under- 
darned and the water passes off under ground every 
few tods. An oval reservoir of water, in which gold 
and sun fish are sporting in numbers, has been built 
and enclosed with hewn free stone near the west end 
of the plat, and fronting the centre of tire Capitol. 
From this reservoir, to which the water is brought 
from higher ground eastward, the water passes 
otfiu an aqueduct, running directly under the Cap- 
itol to its west from, and here the water pours from a 
stop cock directly into another oval reservoir, in which 
sport the fishes. At the centre of this last reservoir 
stands the monument “multilated by Britons” during 
the invasion of the Federal City in the war of 1812, 
erected to commemorate the uparalleled prowess of | 
Wadsworth, lsnel, Decatur, and other gallant young 
spirits who were martyrs to their own heroism about 
forty years ago in the war with the barbarians of Trip- 
oli. which has been removed from the Navy Yard.— 
From this reservoir the w ater is carried to the ground 
beloWi and is lost iu a small stream called the Tiber, 
which runs towards the Potomac at the foot oi Capitol 
Hill. 

The enclosed ground west of the Capitol is in the 
shape of a half oval ; and the raise from the extreme 
point of this oval to the basement of the Capitol itself (a 
story lower than the ground on east front) is from fifty 
to seveoty-five feet, rising on an inclined pavement of 
hewn stone and two several flights of stone steps. The 
margin of this oval and the circular walks are similar 
to those ocr the square upon the e.»st front. An es- 
planade or circular walk on au elevation still above the 
basement extends from end to end of the west front ol 
the Capitol. From this esplanade, and from a balus- 
trade entered from the great room of the Capitols 
story higher, appropriated to the library of Congress, 
situated in the centre and on a level with and fronting 
the rotunda, is a splendid view of the Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and the President's house directly in front— 
the village near and the bridge across the Potomac on 
the left; and the City Hall« the Patent Office, the 
new General Post Office^ now erecting, and the more 
elevated and compact part of the city itself, on the 
right. At the four corners equi-distant from the Pres- 
ident's house, stand the offices for the accommodation 
of the four great Departments of the Government, the 
Treasury, State, War and Navy Offices, with their 
several appendages. The new Treasury building, 
which approaches its completion and is already occu- 
pied with many of the offices, is constructed so that 
it never can be burned ; it is entirely fire proof. It is 
a building of free stone, something like two hundred 
feet m front and fifty in depth, with a wing perhaps a 
hundred feet back. Such is the extent of the business 
of the General Land Office, that the whole upper 
story 19 occupied by the offices of that Department. 

The grounds about the public offices are laid out 
and cultivated with beautiful trees, though not exactly 
in the style of the ground about the capitol. Until 
within the last few years, the ground in front and rear 
tof.i.L President’s house wa9 entirely neglected. Since 
-that time preparations and improvements similar to 
those of the Capitol, with paled fences, have been 
made here. The ground has been excavated aud car- 
ried away, leaving two mounds of considerable eleva- 
tion on the south front, where some fifteen or twenty 
1 acids have been surrounded by fence. The growth 


of vegetation has not yet arrived at perfection here; but 
the excavated ground, after it shall be exposed a suffi- 
cient length of time, will present with the aid of vegeta- 
ble manuses, all the constituents of fertility. 

The seat of government of the United States, when 
the plan of cultivation shall be perfected, when the 
trees shall have attained their medium growth, in the 
seuson wheb “ the primrose and the daisy bespangle 
every lawn,” will be one of the most enchanting spots 
of ground on earth. M<ty this enchantment contribute 
to dispel that ferocious spirit of anger and prejudice 
which of late years has entered loo much into the 
charac er and deliberations of some of our public 
men ! 


from the St. Louis Bulletin. 

NORTHREN MEXICO— NEW REPUBLIC 
OF RIO GRANDE. 

Who knowsany thing of Mexico, or Mexican affairs? 
True, every arival at Nfew Orleans brings us news- 

latest from Mexico,” “very late from RinGnnde,” 
and all that sort of thing. But, Hirer yoi have read all 
the “ news,” you still are just exactly as wise in regard 
to Mexico, asyou were when you sar dpwn. One day 
the Federalists are pressing upon Bu>*t;o»»ei»te«^-the 
uext MontCrey has fallen into the hands ol ihe Central- • 
ists—rand the next week is re-conquered by the Fede- 
ralists. Very few take the trouble I o inquire into die ori- 
gin, or kuow any thing of their objects or purposes.— 
The affairs #f this magnificent country, containing 
mineral, ag icultural, and vegetable wealth in ah ' 
most unparaleled profusion, excite bu: little curiosity 
among the Anglo Saxons of North America* k 
seems that tie natural condition of the country is ev- 
er playing atsee-saw with the refinement and intellect 
of its populaion— as the latter rises in the scale of im- 
portance, theformer sinks into exhaustion and insignifi- 
cance. In Turkey, Persia, and the greater part of Wes- 
tern and Souhern Asia, with a soil and climate the most 
luxriant and fertile, perhaps on the face of t he earth, na- 
ture sustains ipon her languid boso^. merely a set of ii- 
dolent, barhirous drones, whose ambition is like that 
of the beast, and whose highest flight of refinement 
is. a disgrac^lo human nature. Bur wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon "plants his foot, civilization, eurcrprwe, 
and a certain degree of refinement, ate the almost 
immediate results of his indomitable perseverance and 
untiring industry. The first Anglo-Saxon foot that 
pressed the banks of the Rio Grande, was a sure 
forerunner of the total extinction of Moorish and 
Indian power over the delightful regions of Mexico. 

Recent events have rapidly tended to the accom- 
plishment cf this great end. Emigrants from the U. 
States — the hardy aad fearless pioneer from Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee and Alabama — the artisan and tbe 
mechanic from the north— the speculator and tbe 
trader from the east — nay, the “ northmen” and Sax- 
ens of England, Switzerland, and Germany — ate pour- 
ing by thousands into the free Republic of Texas, 
whence. tley will in a few years spread over the en- 
tire face «f the country, gradually enlarging its li- 
mits, gs tie ploughman breaks furrow after furrow 
of tn& wild and uncultivated prairie, until they entei 
the gates of Mefcico, and fill with* the hum of enter- 
prise and tetive life tbe palaces of the Montezuma. 

The fdlnwing extracts From late Mexican new*, 
will show of what the federalist party is composer! 
and what are its designs: 

“ The Federal army of Mexico, after making ah 
unsuccessful attack onMonterey, retired to the towns 
of Guerre*) (Revilla) and Laredo, on the Rio Grande. 

A conventon was held at Laredo, a town on thr 
left bank »f the Rio G/ande, which declared their 
iodependeice from Mexico, organized a provisional 
Governmeit for the “Republic of Rio Grande," arid 
installed a General Council. Jesus de Cardenas, • 
lawyer by profession, and lately political chief of tbe 
Northern Department of Tamaulipas, was elected 
President of the Republic. * 

“ The tew Government are calling for volunteer 
aid, and eipect to receive it from Texas and the U. 
States. Jt is said it will be moire libetul with the 
quantum o’ bounty land, than any other GoverngietR 
ever was. The propeity of the Church and convents 
including heir large landed estates, will be appropria- 
ted for the pay and bounty of the-volunteers. No par- 
ticular meaUres have yet been adopted upon that sub- 
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ject that have transpired before the public, bat it will 
shortly issue a manifesto through the press. 

The convention of Laredo, declaring their indepen- 
dence from the Republic of Mexico, and organizing a 
provisional Government of the Republic of Rio Grande, 
claim all as far as the Nensces, and Coahuila, as 
far as the Medina Rivers, and into the interior so far 
as tho Mountains (L» Sierra Madre) embracing New 
fL*eon. Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua, and New Mex- 
< 00 , for which purpose they met at Laredo, witliin the 
limits of Texas, according to the established limits ofj 
our laws/* 

That this party will undoubtedly be speedily joined 
'by the more substantial and enlightened of the popu- 
lation in the rich mining districts, and declare against 
the deceptive Government of Santa Anna and Busta 
mente, is higly probable. The Centralists who now 
are in possession of Mexico, under ihese selfish and 
tyrannical leaders • enfeebled by the French blockade 
and the indemnity, and not having the confidence ofj 
the people, who begin to perceive the oppressiveness 
<ff those laws, both of Church and state, under which they 
have been crippled, at the hollownessaf the republican 
professions of iheii tyrant leaders— vill fall an easy 
prey to the Federalists; and thns, in an incredibly 
*hort space of time, the whole Mexican empire will 
have shaken ofl her surpine ant) despotic rulers, and 
taken a stand amongst the nations of tie earth* In the 
Jangmge of the New York Star; 

“When the elans at once gatherel upon the Rio 
Grande, under the Combined Federd and American 
standards, nothing will arrestthe onwwd march of rev 
olutioo till the gates of Mexico tire entered. The 
summoning of Texas troops to the Ro Grande to pre- 
serve that boundary neutral, is probddy but the pre- 
cursor to the establishment of an inmentfe recruiting 
post , from whence the allied army wll receive rapid 
and hourly augmentations. 

“It is stated by Canales, that he needs but 1500 
men more t q take Matamoras, and wlen it is consid- 
ered that at Galveston and Houston mere landed some 
short time since, no less than twelve hundred handy 
“ oorthmep,” emigrants from Englard ; and when to 
thie we add the notorious fact that tie roads to 1'exM* 
especially those by Abe Natchitoches and the eastern 
districts, are literally covered with eamans of brave, 
indomitable Kentuckians, Tennesseeans, Miss 'tssippistns 
&c.» again on their march, as under pjpnear Boon of] 
old, to the promised land— that the old title* and grants 
to Texas lands are involved in perplexing litigations, 
and that the prospects held ont by ths new Republic 
of far more liberal offers to settlers, with f he character of | 
the celebrated gold and silver mines, which have spread 
the fame, a« they have the sblid wealth, o’ this locality 
over the world— and lastly that it is tie master trait 
and passion of our coutrymen “ to gt» head** in eve- 
ry noble and glorious enterprise, which looks forward 
to st brilliant future, and new conquest for the spread 
of civilization and the resources of idustry— that a 
vast part of our best population are lisgusted with 
the present form of administering our fyverqment, and 
the daring violations on the coqstitiion and State 
savreignity ; is it to be wondered at thafche tide should 
he rolling onward, as we see it is, to*:he fair regions 
of the South Wes*, always pictured o our imagina- 
tions fropi the cradle as some fabled paradise and El 
Dorado, and that vast elements 90 fafrable to the e- 
maneipation ®f the long benighted hot* of the Monte- 
zuma*, should he rapidly congregat'd: in such force 
and energy, as to render almost egain the evolu- 
tion within b very 9hort time, of tie great results 
we have so often prophesied would and must take 
place/* 

Effects of Ike Natchez TornadoXDr. Too lev has 
published, in the Natchez papers, sfte striking v facts 
observed duriog the dreadful storm 1 that city. The 
external rarefaction of the atmospheiwas sc, great and 
rapid, that several houses exploded bin the pressure 
of the air within. The leaves and ms of plants were 
seared, many of them having their tality destroyed, 
and the growth of others so much si jeoded that they 
did not revive for eight or ten dayifter. The latter 
effects are accounted for bythegri; influence exer- 
ted on the absorption Of plants fromje sadden rarefac- 
tion pf the air. They 1 e peculiar fornadoes, but are 
seldom observed to produce so mied an effect as is 
above stated. ' ' i 


Singular Phenomenon.— During the night of May 
25th. *he water of Lake Erie, in the bay and river at 
Teled began suddenly to rise, and soon swelled to a 
height m front of the town, never before witnessed by 
the etdest inhabitants. The night was calm and s ill. 
no wind or storm had been observed to sweep over the 
country, with the exception of a few black and eddying 
clouds that bad appeared in t he horizon about sunset. 
There were no waves, nor unusual commotions in the 
water; yet it rose, in the space of a few brief hours, 
full four feet above its ordinary level, and nearly a foot 
higher than it has been known to rise.— Sun. 

Farmer's Razor Strap. — Tgke a strap of thick har 
nets leather the size yon want for a strap, and fasten it 
at each end upon a piece ot wood, then rub upon its sur- 
face a piece of tio(any tin dish will do,) until it iasmooth 
Strap your razor upon this, and you will find it worth all 
the patent straps that ever were invented. 


latell i g e nee- 

From Texas.— The steam ship Columbus, Windle, 
frpm Galveston, arrived at New Orleans on- the 9th 
tost, bringing intelligence from that city to the 6th, 
and Houston to the same date The agents of the 
Mexican Federalists are doing a good butsue-ss in the 
recruiting fine at Houston. Tley calculate upon 
raising 5< to 1,000 men. 

The l.o... G. H. Klpod, Charge d’Affaires from the 

United fc.a.fs, arrived at Houston. ^ 

Ex-Prr -idciit Houston ami lady arrived safely at ^al- countenance of no mitigated dwc'nstV “ not”ia heayen" 
yestoh on the 1st inst, I for I hope to get there some day myself." 

T. J. Rusk has resigned the office of Chief Justice f 


Expenses of Girard College.— A communication in 
the Philadeb hia Inquirer in relation to the Girard Col- 
lege, state, that the entire expenses from the commence- 
ment of the work up to the 1st of January last have 
been one million, one hundred and ten thousand, six 
hundred and thirty-four dollars, and sixty-four cents ; 
over six hundred thousand dollars of which have been 
expended for marble, atone, bricks and lumber, and 
other building materials, alone. Eighty thousand dol- 
lars have been pn»d in wages to laborers, and upwards 
of three hundred and ninety thousand dollars to the 
various masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, capers, and 
others, employed in the construction of the building. 

To show how little eonconl at one period prevailed 
in Congress at the time of the revolution, the follow- 
ing anecdote has been related: On the 8th of May, 
1776, while Congress was in session at Philadelphia, 
the sound of heavy artillery was heard down the Dela- 
ware. It was soon known to proceed from the gun 
boats that had been sent to protect the river from the 
British cruisers. Hitherto no sound of actual warfare 
had reached this portion of the province, whose inhabi- 
tants were rather more pacific in their tone than was 
suited tp the ardor and exasperation of New England. 
As the sound of the first gun hurst upon the ear of 
Congress, old 8antuel Adams jumped upon his feet, 
and cried with exultation, to the infinite, dismay ofsome 
timid members who sat near him, “Thank God! the 
game is begnn ; none can stop it now/* “I wish that 
man was in heavetl , * , was the ejaculation of one of his 
neighbors. “No, not in heaven,** said another, witha 


of the Republic, in cons quence, it is stated, of the 
press of private business. 

The Houston Mar has the following paragraph: 

Navy. — Though the arrival of every new. Govern- 
ment vessel has been noticed, many perhaps are now 
ignorant of the naval force at the command of this 
country. The following is as correct a statement of the 
vessels in our Navy, and (heir strength, as ge ore now 
able to give. 

Steamer ^avalla. 

Sloop Trinity, 600 toes, carries twenty 24 pounders r | 
medium gup9. ' * ’ 

Brigs Colorado and Galveston, 400 tons, carry each 
sixteen 18 poundera, medium guns. 

Schooners San Jacinto, San Bernard, and San An 
tonie, 170 tons, carry each tour 12 pounders, and 1 long 
eighteen, on a pivot. 

Through the politeness of Dr. Eteret, we learn that 
the commissioners of fhe United States and Texas have 
commenced running the boundary line between the 
two countries, General Hunt having waived bis objec- 
tions as to the point of beginning. The survey is pro- 
ceeding rapidly up the western bank, of the Sabine, — 
The steamer Albert Gallatin is carrying the commis- 
sioners, attendants, provisions, dec. up the riser.— Hous- 
ton Times. 

German Emigrants.— Numbers of men, women, 
and cbiiUie/i 1 ro in Geutiany continue to arrive in Liv- 
erpool via Hull, lor tlu; puipose 01 emigrating, to the 
United States. tSevemL hundreds have departed jthis 
season already, anu more are coming. What with 
English, Scotch, Welch, Jn< 4 i, and German emigrants, 
the Union will this year, receive Irnm Liverpool alone, 
an accession 10 its. population of between twenty and 
thirty thousand souls. — Liverpool Standard. 

The l int Urciard .— A < uusitleiable number of vi9r 
tors have already made ibcjr appearance ai the public 
house at iiie Tine Orchard 011 tne CatskiU mountains- 
They have done weil m choosing th.s season of the 
year, for the transparency i.f the air before the extreme 
hot weather sets in, gives a distinctness to distant objects 
which make the extensive views from this mouutain 
ridge tn 1 e beautiful than they are in July aud August. 
Besides .uia, the keen mountain air braces the visitor! 
for tin enu. ug iiie paths among the rocks, following the! 
course m mi earns which arc noisy with waterfalls, and! 
ascending me different mountain summits, several of 
which Mr many feet higher than the Pine Orchard. j 
TAi^ i '■ ■tskiil Mountain house was opened for the 
recep u o. ; visitors some weeks since. It is now in 
good i: i.als and the aconunodaUens are excellent, -*-2V. 
Y. Eve. Post. 


The French line of steamboats to the West Indies, 
is to start from Bordeaux; the Mexico line, from Mar- 
seille. 

The news of Father Matthew’s temperance labors 
for Ireland, have reached the factory city of Lowell, 
Mass., where the Catholic clergyman, Mr. McDer- 
mott, administered the pledge 00 Sunday last to over 
700 of his congregation. 

The United States ship Lexington, it is stated, du- 
ring her three years cruise, tree a distance) of 56,000 
miles, and was 5J« days at sea. She crossed the equa- 
tor four several times, exposed to a variety of dangers 
and vioissitudea, and lost not a man by accident or ca- 
sualty. 

Valuable Work or SHEv.r.— “In yesterday’s pa- 
per, mention was mndeof ‘ Niirt »cket sheep-shearing 
having commenced oi^tho 17th instant, and that the 
numbei of sheep woe ton thousand. 

I have, until very lately, supposed there weie more 
sheep in Naotueket than in any town in the United 
States ; but, having lately purchased a small book prin- 
ted in Cambridge, Mass, giving the number of sheep in 
fourteen of the Stateo^l was much surprised to find^ 
so many. 

In the town of Shoreham, Vt. there are 27,564. In 
New . York there are rbree town** having over 30,000 
each— viz: 

Washington, Dutchess Co. 34*377 

Avon, Ltvinjgatoa € 0 . 33,380 

Hoosick, Rensselaer Co. 37r807 

In the whole Stale of New Yotk, there are 4,299,- 
879, and in the fourteen States specified there are 12,- 
897,638 sheep— yielding nearly 42 million pounds of 
wool, valued in 1836 (from an average of 10 years) at 
$21,168,000. By the census now taking, we shall no 
doubt find there are a much greater number of sheep 
in the United .State* than there was in 1825 /* — Jour. 
Com. 

Early Fruit. — As a froit county, we doubt wheth- 
er Florida can be surpassed. We have this week feast- 
ed upon apples, peaches, plums, prunes, figs, cherries, 
and water melons. In- fact, there were a few peaches 
ripe in May. 

We noticed the other day, in Mr. H. Gee’s orlhnrd 
the following variety of fruit trees: apple, pear, peach, 
plum, nectarine, orange, prune, and fig, together with 
various kinds of grapes. Wc have seen, in addition to 
these, in other orchards, the lemon, pomegrante, al- 
mond, cherry, dec # With a little attention, the varieties 
of our fruits might becnlargcd and greatly improved.- — 
Quincy, Florida Sentinel, Jufic \3tk. 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE VENDEEAN’S STORY. 

The royalists had entered from the siege of Nantes, 
a city which was held by the representatives of the 
French convention. Although the people of this de- 
vqted city had remained quiet during the siege, al- 
though they had taken no part in the horrible war of 
he Vendee— yet it was decreed that it should suffer 
the tortures of a revolutionary tribunal,— that its weal- 
thy and quiet citizeus should be massacred by hun- 
dreds, because, in the significant language of the day. 
hey were ‘rich arvi aristocratic.’ Carrier, a man whose 
name should be associated with those of Marat and 
Robespierre, was commissioned by the legislators of] 
Republican France to pour out upon the devoted ci- 
ties of the Vendee the full vials of republican wrath. 
Nantes suffered most severely. Its very streets ran 
Arith blood — and the tranquil bosortvof the Loire bore 
witness of ‘many a foul and midnight murder.’ 

We had lain long in prison. The world seemed 
to have forgotten us. It was only when our surly 
keepers bestowed upon us their curses, with the mis- 
erable sustenance which we were compelled to partake 
of. that the horrible monotony of our confinement was 
broken. We indeed knew nothing of all that was go- 
ing on around, and our fears could never have equal 
led the frightful reality. Separated from our families 
—alike ignorant of their fate and our own destiny, hope 
at length deserted us. and we were silent in despair. 

We were, at last, roused by the entrance of the re- 
publican officer — one of the guards of Carrier. I had 
noticed him before ray comfinement, and marked him 
as I would some dangerous serpent. The impress ef 
the demon was upon his countenance. I had seen him 
once, when a group of pleasant farmhouses were burst- 
ing into flames, and the work of destruction going on, 
writhing his scarred visage into a smile. I had never 
seen such a smile before. It told of dark and hateful 
nassiou9 — of exultation like that which an infernal spi- 
rit might be supposed to feel when some new victim is 
consigned to the unquenchable fire of torment. 

lie told us, he had orders to conduct us from the 
prison. Eager, questions were made as to the design 
of this command.' He made no reply, but eommand- 
od the door of onr dungeon to be thrown open. We 
passed out — many, with a joyful hope of speedy re- 
lease, and the enjoyment of tneir home. A band of] 
soldiers received us and conducted us into the open 
air. 

it was a beautiful night of moonshine. The soft 
light rested on the hills around us, silvering the point- 
ed roofs and old spires that stood up among them. 
The broad sheet of the Loire k»y before tis, like a vein 
jf silver upon a grouud of emerald. Nantes — the once 
rich and beautiful metropolis of the Vendee, was silentj 
is a sepulchre. Black smoke curled up at intervals 
into the moonlight, from the smouldering ashes offal- 
en dwellings. The hand of the spoiler had been there, 
the tide of revolutionary madness had gone over the 
tair city in a mingled wave of fire and blood. 

We reached the water’s edge. A low, dark hulled 
vessel lay ready to receive us. ‘On board, traitors !' 
said the officer who had guarded us thither. • You are 
destined for Bellisle.' I marked his features as he 
spoke*. The same infernal smile was playing upon 
them — but more fiendish — more revolting than ever. 
Bellisle lay at the mouth of the Loire. The outline 
of its fortress was just visible, grim and ragged, tower- 
ing to the sky. The revolutionary banner was flapping 
above it, like a bird of evil, hovering over its destined 


brightest link ih the broken chain of my affections. 
High souled and noble-hearted girl ! I see thee now 
through the dark medium of years, with a perception 
as clear as if thou wert a being of yesterday. That 
clear expanse of brow, so touched with intellectual 
paleness, and that eye so proud, and yet so full of ten- 
derness, are living before me. The pencil of memory 
is an unerring one, when its powers are called forth by 
an affection, which but gathers a deeper intensity from 
despair. 

There are moments iri life, when the affectation of 
indifference, and the constrained coldness of ceremo- 
ny are forgotten, and the deep and holier feelings o'fj 
the heart itself, are poured out in all their freshness 


Then the scene changes, ^the shriek— the inguli- 
ing waters, and all the horrors of that nieht of agon\, 
are present in my mind. I feel the death-clasp upon 
my arm, aud.a strong shudder goes over me, as if I 
were again shaking the dying from my support. Then 
the outstretched arms — the pale and supplicating coun- 
tenance — the mute appeal for succour, and the vain at- 
tempt to afford it, darken the cloud off memory which 
settles upon my soul. 

My story is lold. Those who have marvelled at de- 
jection, who hive mocked at grief which they could 
not fathom, may here learn the secret, which for year* 
has lain upoft my soul like the malediction ofa parent. 
I have been * wanderer and an outcast in the landot 


and original purity. Such moments cannot exist inj m y fathers. I have seen its populous places made deso 


the sun lit places of worldly prosperity. They are 
found in the shadowy path of adversity — or uevet. — 
When the great and busy world around us has pro- 
ved but a vain add gorgeous deception— a mockery, 
rendered more terrible by its promise ofbeauty, — then 
it is that the fountains ofdeepsympathy are broken up, 
and hearts are mingled together in a love which belongs 
not to earth. 

It was so at this moment. Agnes and myself had 
both tasted bitterness fiom the same fountain. The 
crimes — l should rather say the virtues of our parents 
had been visited upon us, in vengeance. We were 
thrown together at a moment when every w him and 
caprice of our enemies became unquestioned authori- 
ty for deeds of abhoirent cruelty. We kuew that we 
were in the hands of those who would exult in our des- 
truction — fiends, who feasted upon hutnau suffering, 
afid trampled down the altar, and extinguished the 
household fire with a zeal surpassed only by tbe enor- 


late, and its orange groves sprinkled with the blood of 
those who had nursed them. I have seen the multi- 
tude sh«ke off die chains of priestcraft, drag the cowl- 
ed head in the dust, extinguish the sacred flame of the 
altar, and trainee on the crucifix. They had setups 
new idol — a nev divinity which they knelt to, under 
the sacred naim of Liberty. It was that liberty which 
opens the floodgates of crime, and casts off from the 
arm of the assaBsin, the fetters of the law. 

Yet a change came. I have seen one horde of as- 
sassins 9wept ax ay by another. The wretch who con- 
ducted the fatd Noyade, himself perished by the hand 
of his fellows. I saw him on the stained scaffold, await- 
ing his inevitalle doom, with a grim and terrible com- 
posure. He lent himself to the block, and died with 
a curse upon hs lips! 

I am a broken down and grey haired roan— yet it is 
not with the Wiight of years, or the silvering of time. 
Sorrow has mere than done its w'ork ; and I go out 


mity of their crimes. We khew all this,— and yet that I amon £ the srpiing faces of mankind, and the glorious 

» . i L *. . .r i? * i r*rpnfirm« nf tin Tlit’inifv with o artirif whinh nn 


prey. 


We were hurried on beard the vessel, which, to our 
astonishment, was already crowded with prijwoers like 
ourselves. The young and beautiful and high-born of] 
both sexes were there. There were many, very many 
familiar faces in that group, seen dimly in the lamp- 
light — proud men and lovely women, whom I had 
known in happier hours— but there was no look of re- 
cognition given or received ; every one felt the pres- 
sure of some unshared and peculiar anguish, and our 
meeting was in silence, brokea only by the thick sob 
and passionate burst of tears, 

A light band fell upon my shoulders, and a voice, 
to whose tones my spirit would have responded from 
the very threshold of eternity, announced my name. I 
started at the sound. The next instant I was clasping! 
to my bpsom the fairest maid of Nantes— the last and 


moment wa9 the happiest one of our lives. 

A shout rang from the deck above us, and a quick 
dashipg of ours succeeded. Then, there was a crush, 
a 9 if the planks beneath us were rent away by asttong 
hand. The horrible truth bum upon us. The vessel 
had been fitted up with a sous pope, or false bottom — 
the fatal bar had been withdrawn — we were in the mid- 
dle of the Loire, and the uprushing of its waters was al- 
ready felt. 

Never shall I forget the awful shriek that went up at 
this moment. I had been on the red battle- field, and 
heard in the pauses of the fight, the groans of intolera- 
ble anguish arise from a thousand writhing victims — 
but never, no never, had ray ears been tortured by a 
cry like this, It was an unearthly embodying of ter- 
ror, .which can be compared to nothing but the shrieks 
of the doomed multitude, wt&h the last curse shall 
have smitten them from the presence of the just made 
perfect. It rose wild and horrible fora moment— then 
followed the dreadful sounds of strangulation, blended 
with the groanings of the vessel, as the water forced its 
wav upwards. 

I remember a suffocating sensation — a struggle — a 
sinkiug down — a convulsive shudder ! ‘ 

I rose again to the surface. The bosom of the river 
was ruffled and black. Boats were hurrying across it, 
filled with demons in human form. 'Wherever a vic- 
tim struggled above the waves, a corse floated, ora gar- 
ment caught the mosnshine, pistol shots and sabre 
blows were directed. I had passed many boats unno- 
ticed, and hope began to invigorate my limbs, when 
suddenly a drowning person caught hold of me. My 
motion Was retarded. I shook off and spurned away 
the wretched sufferer. The body sunk before me — I 
saw the death like countenance, and, Oh God ! it was 
that of Agnes ! I saw one imploring extension of the 
arms, cne look of agonizing supplication, and she went 
down— down to her cold sepulchre, and almost within 
my reach. 

One moment of unutterable anguish followed, and 
ray reason forsook me. How I escaped from the rivet 
I knew not, but my returning consciousness found me 
in the dwelling ofa peasant, who, I afterwards learned, 
had discovered me, insensible, upon the margin of the 
liver. The horrid recollection of the past came over 
me, and I fled from my deliverer &9 if to escape the 
dreadful thought, which has, from that moment to tbe 
present, never ceased to haunt me. The images which 
it conjures up are distinct and living — fearful blendings 
of tenderness and terror. At one moment 1 behold 
my lost Agnes, mild and beautiful as an angel, with 
the words of her affection melting upon a voice of mu 
sic. 


creations of tin Divinity, with a spirit which takes no 
hue of gladnesi from the beauty and harmony around 
me. One thought from which there is no escape, rests 
like au evil shadow upon me, and lends to the glory 
and loveliness tf earth, its own sombre coloring. But 
the light of my earthly existence is rapidly waning, and 
I look forward vith a blessed hope to the moment, when 
casting off the sorrows of humanity, th*> tired and wea- 
ry spirit shall itjoice in that destiny which awaits the 
afflicted and trily penitent of e^th. 


THE BASS SINGER OF ST. HILARY. 
[Can if be believed that the following has even tbe 
most remote bearing upon politicians and aspirants af- 
ter the leaves and fishes of office of the present day ? 
Surely not, for it was written about half a century 
ago.] 

In the clurch of St. Hilary de Poitiers, there w»» 
not long siice one of the choir, who being a lively 
companion, a meuy songster, and a jolly ‘toper withal, 
(a circurast nee not unfrequent among these gentry) 
was always a welcome guest among the canons, pre- 
bends, dec. jf St. Hilary, who never failed to invite 
him, for thei amusement, to their entertainments. Nay, 
so great wa the familiarity with which they treated 
him, that htdid not doubt but that there was not one 
among then who had not his interest as much at 
heart as hisiwu; he, therefore, would frequently sav 
to one or otler of them separately, “ Sir, you weif 
know how Ing I have served your chuch, and will* 
how much are and zeal ; it must be surely time I 
was better povided for;— I entreat you, Sir, dome 
the favor to epresent my case in the chapter;— I ask 
for no great matter :— you, gentlemen, have all good 
places ; one qual to the least of yours will do for me.” 
His request vis always well taken, and well-attended to ; 
every one, w ilst apart, giving him a favorable answer, . 
and agreeing that his demand was not only reasona- 
ble, but verynoderate. “Nay,” said some of them 
to him, “ shuld tbe chapter not think (it to agree to 
your petition rather than you should go unrewarded, 
I would willigly allow you to receive a share of my 
own benefice^could 1 afford it.” But at the end of 
every sitting f the chapter, when he applied to his 
friends* the aswers he received were, “ Wait a little, 
we don’t forgt you the first vacant place is youis. ,r 
A vacancy l^ppens ; — alas ! this is so trifling, they 
cannot think T giving him so inconsiderable a gift.—’ 
Another happns, but this is so valuable! it would ap- 
pear evil in te eyes of the world to give him such a • 
place, who wi but one of the choir ; besides it had 
been promise to the nephew of one to whom thi' 
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chapter was much obliged. Bat, as for the nextva- 
cant benefice, he might already reckon it as his own. 
With such fine words and promises did they, from 
time to time, amuse the poor bass singer; who con- 
tinued to amuse them, although he obtained no re- 
ward. Nevertheless, he was always making some 
present, according to his small abilities, to one or an- 
other of those whom he supposed to possess most in- 
terest ;-— his presents constituted of fruits, fowls, pi- 
geon's, partridges, or whatever the season afforded, 
which the singer of bass purchased at the market for 
the purpose, always, however, assuring them they 
cost him nothing : and always were they accepted. 

At last, the poor choirister, discovering that he was 
not a whit the better for dll this, but that he was losing 
his time, his labor, and his money, determined to be 
duped no longer; and to shew them the ppinion he 
entertained of them. To do this, he contrived to col- 
lect together five or six crowns ; a ad whilst this was 
doing, which required some time, he conducted him- 
self with the utmost respect and caution towards his 
pretended patrons. When his hoard was completed, 
he went to the principal of them, and intreated them 
one after the other, to grant him the honor of dining 
with him, at his own houre, the following Sunday ; 
telling them, that having been in their service nine or 
ten years, he could not dp less than invite them once 
to dinner ,* that indeed , he could not treat them quite 
so, well as he wished, hut his exertioas should not be 
Wanting to give them pleasure. They all promised 
him their company, but they were an so carelul and 
provident, that they failed not, each of them, to havfe 
his dinner provided for him in his own kitchen, sus- 
pecting they might fare but badly with the poor bass 
c haunter, as they were more disposed to trust to his 
Voice than his kitchen. At dinnertime each sendshis 
dish to our choirister, who cries out to the servants who 
brought them, “ How, my friend 1 does your master 
mean to offend me? does he expect to find ill fare at 
tuy house? he need not have sent this.” Neverthe- 
less he received a.l, emptying eveiy dish »9 it was 
brought into a lar^h tureen, placed for the purpose in 
one corner of the kitchen. At last, behold the guests 
themselves arrive, and place themselves at the table 
according to their rank : their host placed before them 
(Tie first course, which was the tufeen which they had 
all so generously assisted in filling. The forbidding 
appearance of this dish may be. guessed when the 

# reader is told, that one had sent a rabbit smothered in 
onions, another a capon stewed in saffron, one a roast 
fowl, another a boiled one, and another a basin of 
•oup. They viewed this curiohs assemblage, but 
noue could find courage to attack it, each waiting for 
his separate dish, not perceiving they were already 

• before them. Our host, in the meantime, was run- 
ning backwards and forwatds, seeming to he much en- 
gaged in accommodating them. At lait, their pa- 
tience being exhausted, they exclaimed, with one 
voice, “ My noble baas- 9 inger, take away this mess, 
and bring in our own provisions.* 1 “ It it here before 
you, gentlemen, 1 ’ said he.‘ 4 Ours! it cannot be.” — 
44 Believe me, it is, my worthy guests. See,” said he 
to one of them, “ your capon.” and to another, 44 your 
rabbit ; here, sir, is your roast fowl, and here, sir, is 
Is your boiled one.” 44 Vile singer of bass !” retorted 
every guest, 44 is it thus you presume to treat the dig- 
nitaries of your church ?” Said one, “ I have net 
had a better dish of soup this twelvemonth past, than 
that which I sent;” “ Ay,” says another, 44 nothing 
could be more excellent than my larded capon; J 
wish l had been fortunate enough to have dinned at 

^ home.” 44 Gentlemen” answered the host, as soon ks 

• a little silence was obtained, “if these dishes you fa- 
vored me with were so excellent, how happens it that in 
so short a time they should be so entirely spoiled ? 1 
have kept them near the fire, and covered up as close 
as possible ; I do not see how I could lave done bet- 
ter.” “Fool, who told you to mix them together?” 
replied a disappointed canon, “did you not know' that 
they would by this become unfit for ealing ? for how- 
ever good they might have been while feparate, when 
mixed together they are worth nothing^’ 44 Truly,” 
Yejoitted the choirister, “ I find it so; asd this lesson 1 
ought to have learot before, from what j have perceiv- 
ed respecting y oursel res-, my honored g nests ; for when 

4 you are separate, nothing can be more charming and 
delightful; you promise mountains of gold ; all na- 
ture smiles to him whom you encourage with. hopes; 


but when you are all in one assembly, you are tocr 
much like this salmagundi of mine.” pointing to his 
tnreen of soup. “ Ah, ah,” said they, “ now we un- 
derstand you ; but by this joke we lose our dinner.”— 
44 Not so, neither, gentlemen,” said he, and imme* 
diately bronght in the dinner which be bad prepared at 
his Own cost; of which they ate heartily, drank freely, 
and afterwards went home highly entertained with the 
wit of their bass-singer, whom they very soon appoint- 
ed to a situation which would enable him to spend his 
days in ease and comfort. 

Ye merry fellows, who at the expense of your 
health and fortune, contribute to the amusement of 
eVery company to which you are invited ; and ye un- 
fortunate candidates for the favors of great men 
remember the bass singer of St Hilary i — Eng . Mag, 


HISTORICAL. 


THE ALEXANDRINE COLUMN OF ST. 
PETERSBURGII. 

The Alexandrine column, or monumental pillar* 
erected by the Russian Czar, Nicholas, in honor, of 
his brother Alexander, is one of the most magnificent 
objects of its kind in modern times. Like the power 
and'empire of Russia itself, the Alexandrine column 
is, in conception stnd execution, massive and colossal, 
and impressive to the mind and eye from mere ma- 
terial bulk. The various processei attending its erec- 
tion form a very remarkable histoiy, interesting from 
the difficulties, foreseen and unfoteseen, which stood 
in the way, and which were successively overcome by 
the patience and skill of the architect and his assist- 
ants. The architect himself, M. de Montferrand, a 
Frenchman by birth, has left such a history behind 
him. We translate, for the entertainment of our 
readers, some of the most important passages of his 
narrative. . 

The Alexandrine Column is a monolithe, or formed 
of a single stone. It is a fine species of granite, capable 
of taking on a beautiful pblish, and of a red. color, 
being also exceedingly durable. The column, which 
is circular, and sculptured, generally speaking, after 
the Doric style, measures twelvd feet in its greatest 
diameter, and eighty-four feet in height. It is thus 
twelve feet higher than the Obelisk of Luxor, one of 
the finest ancient erections of this character, and it 
weighs thrice as much as the same Egyptian pillar. — 
The Alexandrine Column was cut from the quart ies* 
of Pytterlaxe, in the neighborhood of St Petersburgh, 
in the year 1831. These quarries are situate no'great 
way from the shores of the waters enveloping that re- 
gion and the Russian capital. While the stone was 
in the course of being excavated, a vessel was also in 
preparation for the conveyance of its enormous mass, 
from its native site to that chosen for it in St. Peters- 
burgh. This vessel was broad and flat-bottomed, one 
hundred and forty-seven feet long, and calculated to 
draw only about seven feet of water nnder a weight of 
two million six hundred thousand pounds, a weight 
considerably exceeding that of the monolithic shaft. — 
With a greater draught, it oould not have traversed 
the numerous shallows in the line of its intended 
course. On the 5th of June, 1832, this vessel, in itself 
a work of huge bulk, was brought to anchor near to the 
quarries of Pytterlaxe. 

Preparations on a vast scale had been previously 
made for the !em bark alien of the columnar shaft. A 
mole or causeway bad been carried into the sea to the 
length of thirty fathoms, forming in itself a goodly 
pier, and requiring considerable labor. It was raised 
upon stakes, driven into the sea-bed, and consisted of 
strong interlaced or crossing beams, the interspaces of 
which were filled with stones; At the end of this mole 
a transverse embankment was formed, and by the side 
of this, or rather inside of it, the vessel was moored. — 
It Was necessary, however, first to deepen the channel; 
by two feet, in order to admit of the free passage of the 
vessel. Ou the transverse mole were placed the cap- 
stans by which the embarkation was to be effected. — 
By land, preparations on an eqnalfy large scale were 
made in the meantime. In order to advance the col- 
umn from the spot where it had been formed, it was 
necessary to clear the intermediate ground about a hun- 
dred yards in extent, and very rocky and uneven.-*- 
The exploding, cutting, and smoothing required fo 
this purpose, was in itself a great work. Whetr a 


pathway had thus been made, t ha h i b b b .«i s l o w ly 
raised by the action of eight powerful capstans, and 
propelled a little way, rolling over and over .breadth- 
ways. The greater diameter of one end made this a 
difficult process, for the narrow end, rolling over. less 
space, necessarily fell behind. A peculiar application 
of the capstans, with the assists ocepf strong iron wed- 
ges, was required to bring it forward to a straight line. , 
After four hundred men had labored at the task for 
fifteen days, without any intermission, the column Wav 
at length placed at the end of the mold, in a direction 
parallel with the sides of the vessel upon which it was 
to be lodged. 

The column now lay* transversely upon twenty-eight 
beams, thirty-five feet long, and two feet square, the 
end of which passed from the mole to the vessel, or 
at least ever it, and which were intended to bow dofra 
to the vessel at a very gentle slope, as the column de- 
scended to the vessel. On the 19th of June, at four 
in the morning, all was ready for the embarkment of 
the column. Ten capstans, placed on the transverse 
mole already spoken of, began at a given signal, to 
act upon the massive freight; while sixty workmen 
were placed at the cables which aided in the operation, 
and also m keeping the ship in its place. The column 
was set in motion ; every thing went 00 well and 
securely; it had just touched the sides of the vessel, 
when, in a moment, an accident occurred which threw 
all into consternation. The beams upon which the 
column rested in its passage, cracked ; the alarmed 
workmen fled ; and the column^ breaking at once 
through the whole of the supporting beams, fell with 
a terrible crash among their fragments, having one end 
in the boat and the other sunk deep, in the bed of the 
sea. 

It was some time before the architect and his work'- 
men could look about them. Wheu they did so, if . 
was gratifying to discover that not one life had been 
lost, notwithstanding the numbers about the spot at 
the moment. Without delay, the superintendent of 
the embarkation commenced to remedy the evil. Iu 
consequence of the weight falling obliquely on it, the 
vessel was turned over sideways, and partly forced in j 
to the clayey bed of the sea. The whole power of 
the machinery was applied to 4 raise the column to* a 1 
fair and proper position on the vessel. The 400 fa- 
tigued laborers could not have accomplished this a- 
lone, but it chanced that some visitors of distinction 
had arrived from St. Petersburgh to witnees the opera- 
tions, and one of these took it upon him to order id ibe 
immediate assistance of 600 soldiers from a 'garrison' 
near the spot. With this reinforcement, after forty- 
eight hours of almost incredible toil, the column ni 
safely raised, and laid straight upon the vessel. The 
latter machine, to the delight of all, floated lightly and 2 
easily with its burden. 

On the 1st of July, after four days’ slow sail in the 
Gulf of Finland; the vessel was safely towed into the 
required place in the harbor of St. Petersburgh. The 
column and its vessel was now visited by itomeoso 
crowds, the grandees and royal family of the country 
among the number. The next operation was to cqn- 
vey the stone to land. For this purpose, a now work 
of great strength, inclined* in its shape, had’ to be con- 
structed, into the particulars of which it is needfeps to k 
enter. Suffice it to say, that on the 12th of Jitlv the 
debarkation of the monolite took place. A great crowd 1 
had assembled to witness it. The emperor and em» 
press appeared on the scene. . The signal was given, • 
and the importance of the operation may be guessed* 
by the fact that all the workmen fell involuntarily and 
simultaneously on their knees before venturing to the 
task, and prayed for its success. Fourteen capstans 
were set in action to move ’the column, while six were 
devoted to the keeping of the vessel, otherwise bound 
also, in its place. The result was fortunate. Slowly , 
and amid profound silence, the eolumn began to move, 
and in ten ipmutes, without accident, it was safely 
brought to a spot beneath the window of the palacq, 
where the empress beheld the scene. 

An inclined plane was now to be made to bring imp* 
to the level of the spot, where its pedestal was erected 
in the centre of a square ; and 600 carpenters' address- 
ed themselves to this task. The inclined pftne war 
490 feet long, and 100 feet in breadth, and, at its great- 
est elevation, rose to thirty -five feet.. The same dxtft- 
riulty which obstructed the roUtng of the coJurfflHto 
the water, impeeded its progress up this plane. • Mis 
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was the inequality in thickness, and it was always ne- 
cessary, when the thick end of the column got in ad- 
vance, to make It pause and revolve upon itself till the 
lesser was brought forward also. After a time, the in- 
clination was safely surmounted, without aoy accident 
happening to the wood-wOrk. Before the passage of 
the inclined plane, it ought to be mentioned, workmen, 
to the number of 150, were busied in giving the finish 
to the figure of the column. When he had hrou 'h? 
it to the top of the plane, the architect then prepared 
a car for its transportation along the horizontal space 
which still lay between it and the proposed site. This 
car was in two pieces, sod in all eighty-two feet Jong 
hy eleven in breadth. It had seventy-two cast-iron 
wheels, and was composed of metal-bound beams. By 
means of this mathine, the column was securely mov 
ed to the necessary spot. 

Perhaps the hardest task of all now commenced.— 
This was the conception 4 and erection of the great 
scaffolding by means of which this immense mass of 
Stone was' to be safely lodged on its pedestal* there to 
remain till time should work its fall. This scaffold- 
ing, we shall only say, was 154 feet high, and partly 
composed of mason-work, and partly of wood. The 
mason-work formed an inferior platform, an I on this 
sixty capstans of great power were placed for the 
raising oPthe column. Each of these machines, with 
the appCnfiages belonging to it, was first tried, and 
found td'cesist a weight of 60,000 pounds. The cor- 
respondent ropes were made by machinery, each rope 
containing 522 threads of hemp, so strong that every 
thread sustained singly a weight of 180 pounds. With 
such preparations, the planing of the column could 
not fail to be successful. Yet the architect took the 
precaution to try all his apparatus more Billy, J>y 
raising’ the column twenty feet in the air, and then re- 
placing it, previously to the final attempt at fixing it in 
its Site. 

The architect, in the beginning of September brought 
his worii safely to a conclusion, placing it on its pe- 
destal amid the acclamations of the Russian peo pie 
A statue was afterwards placed on the top of it, and 
the Alexandrine Oolqmn now stands in the northern 
eaffital, a credit to the nation and to its erectors. As 
a mctoelithic pillar, it has no equal grtiong the erections 
djf modern times. 



VOTES FOR P RESIDENT AND VICE 


PRESIDENT. 

The following fable exhibits the electoral votes giv- 
en for the m >st proinin ent candidates fot President 
and 'Vice President of rh<^ United States, at the differ- 
ent elections since Gen. \ Vashington’s retirement. 

1796— Pres dent, J. Adams 71, T. Jefferson 68; 
Vice President, T. Pinckn ey 58, A. Burr 50. 

1800— Pr sident, T. Jefferson 73, John Adams 65 ; 
Vitfc'President, A. Burr ^3; T. Pinckney 58. 

1804— President, T. Je. Verson 162, Charles C. 
Pinckney 14; Vice President. G. Clinton 162, R. King 
14. 

1008— President, J. Madisorr 152, C. C. Pinckney 
45; Vice President, G. Clinton 118, R. King 47. 

1812— President, J. Madison 127. De Witt Clinton 
8fh Vice President. E. Gerry 12 8, Ingersoll 58. 

1616— President. J. Monroe lfc’#, R. King 34; Vice 
President, Daniel D, Tompkins 1.13, opposition scat- 
tering. 

1820— J. Monroe 228, no op;/nsiti on, except one vote 
given from New Hampshire ; Vice President, D. D. 
Tompkin* 21*2. opposition divided. 

1824 — President, A. Jackson 176, J- Q- Adams 84 ; 
W. H. Crawford tl, H. Clay 37 

1829— President, A. Jackson 198\ John Q. Adams 
81; V. Pres dcm, J. C. Calhoun 17M, Rwtb’d Kindi 83. 

1832 — Piesiden-*. A. Jackpon 219, JH. i lay 49. John 
Floyd 11, Win. >Virt 7; Vice President. Marlin Van 
Burerr 180, John Sergeant 40, Win. Wilkins 30, B. 
W. Lee 1 1, Levi Kllmaker 7. 

1836— President, Martin VanBuren 170, Wm. H. 
Harrison 73, H. L. White 26, W. P. Maugutn 11, D. 
Wcbste* 14; Vice President, R. M. Johnson 147, F. 
Granger 63, scafteiing 85. 

The electors meet at the Capitols of the respective 
Stales in which they are chosen, on the 2nd day of 
December next, and give in their ballots lor President 
a id Vico President. 
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THE dASONIC FESTIVAL, 

Which has been some time in preparation, came off, 
at Troy, om Yednesday last. It was a truly a splen- 
did affiir, and forcibly reminded us of the hv-gone 
days, when the 24th of June was duly honored by the 
good and great throughout the land. 

The day was uncommonly fine, which brought a 
large assemblage of Sir Knights, Companions and 
Brethren, from various sections of the country. 

At 10 o'clock, the procession was formed on Wash- 
ington Square, under the direction of Sir Archibald 
Bull, as marshal of the day, assisted hy Sit L. M'- 
Ch^sney. Brs. T. Grennell, Comp. R. Freeman, Mor-| 
ton Fairchild, R. P. Dirlon, F. Belcher and J* A. 
Wilson, »q the following order. 

Martial Music. 

Hudson Encampment of Knights Templars, 

A radio Encampment, of Troy, “ 

Officeis of the Grand Encampment, 

Mount Ver ion Lodge, of Albany. 

Te »»pl»* Lodge, of Albany. 

Hud .inn Lodge, of Hudson. 

\pn! o Lodge, of Troy. 

Phaemx L >dge, of Laqsingbiirgh, 

Farmer* Lodge, of Clifton Park. 

Evening SMr Lodge, of West Troy. 

Temple R. A. Chanter, of Albany. 

Apollo R. A. Chapter, of Troy. 

Hudson R. A. Chapter, of Hudson 
Officers of the Grand Lodge of the State of N. York. 

Bi\ND of mpstc. 

The prqcession then moved up Rivet street ter El- 
bow— up Elbow, to Fourth— tup Fourth to Grand Di- 
vision— up Grand Division to Sixth— down Sixth to 
Albany— down Albany to Fourth— down Fourth^ to 
Congress— down Congress to First — down First to Fer- 
ry— up Ferry to .Second— up Second to Second-st. 
Presbyterian Church. 

The exercises in the church, commenced by a vol- 
untary on the organ, by Br. C. E. Horn* 

After which a quavtelto and chorus composed lor 
the occasion by Br. J. C. Andrews. 

** Let there be fight,'* th* Almighty spoke; 

Refulgent streams from chaos broke, 

To illume the rising eatth ! 

Well pleas'd the Great Jehovah stopd ; 

The Power Supreme pronounced it good, 

And gave the planets birth! 

Chorus . In choral numbers^ masons join, 

To bless and praise this light divine* 

Parent of light! accept our praise! 

Who shedd si on us thy brightest rays* 

The light that fills the mind: 

By choice selected, lo ! we stand, 

By friendship join'd, a social hand t 
That love that aid mankind ! 

Chorus, In choral numbers, &c. 

The widow's tear the orphan's cry, 

AH wants our ready hands supply, 

As far as power is given; 

The naked cloth*, the pris'ver free , 

These are thy weirks, sweet Charity! 

RevealM to us from Heaven. 

Chorus* In choral numbers, &c. 

The Rev. Dr. Snodgrass, the pastor of the Second 
Presbyteiian Church, . then addressed the Throne of 
Grace in a fervent and impressive prayer. At its con- 
clusion jhe following Ods was sung by the Choir, ac- 
companied by the Brethren. 

(Tune — America.) 

God bless the worthy band, 

AVIto grace this nappy land 
Wit h valiant knights; 

May the united Three 
Of the blest Trinity 

1 Ceinc otstlie Unity 

Of all gi e^t lights. 

Twelve once were highly loved, 

But one a Judas prov'd, 

Put out his fire; 


May Simon haunt all fool.*. 

Who vary from our r iles, 

M ty the heads of all such tools 
Rest high on spires. 

No Turk nor Jew we’ll fight % 

But in Religion's right , 

We’ll breathe our * : » - 1 : 

Poor pilgrims begging, we 
Will o«r Jerusalem so**; 

All steps, true Knights, have we 
Gloriously pass’d. 

Enter'd, pass’d, rais’d, nnd arch* 1. 

And th»*fi like pr ure« march d 
Through rugged wavs ; 

At length great li^ht we saw, 

And poor old Simon too, 

Also the wo*d and law, 

“Glory Kpd Praise.” 

Then Knights, clasp ha^d in hand. 

None bur Knights Templars stand 
In circle round : 

JVfay we e’er Uve in love, 

Ahd ev’ry Messing prove. 

May manna from above 
Fall os this ground. 

After tfie conclusion of the ode, the Rt W. James 
Herriqg. Grand Secretary of the OmvJ Lodge, pro- 
nounced the Option, in his usual happy and telicitous 
style, to an attentive and gratified anditoiy. The ora- 
tion embraced much histofical reseat ch. in tracing the 
origin and progress of' the order, from the “olden 
time,” down to its present speculative form, — imprac- 
tical influence on our lives and conduct, as professing 
■ masons, was presented to the mind, with great force 
land clearness, and was well received, by the uninitiat- 
ed anditoiy, if *e can judge by the countenance. We 
understand that the committee of amusements have 
requested a copy for publication, in which case, we 
hope to present it to our readers. 

At the conclusion of the oration the following Ode 
WM sung. 

(Tut Hundred.) 

Rest, holy pilgrim, rest, I pray. 

Dreary to Mecca's shame's thy way; 

O deign an hermit's Hut tq share. 

Nor proudly spurn his homely fare. 

But say from whence thy sorrows flow 
Impart each secret source of woe; 

For time, l see, and grief have spread 
A silver halo o'er thy head. * 

No ruffian, lawless steps intrude 1 
To blast the joys of solitude ; 

But peace and meditation dwell. 

Sweet inmates of the Hermit's cell. 

To quench thy thirst the rock shall flow. 

To feed thee sweetest fruits shall grow, 

Soft dreams shall nature's Waste repair, 

Then deign an hermit's hut to share. 

After a Benediction, from the Rev. Br. Whipple of 
Lansinghurgh, the procession again formedand moved 
down Second st. to Division — down Division to River 
—up River to Congress, and from thence to Morris* 
Plare I *11. when about 500 Brethren sat down to an 
excellent dinner provided hv Br. Freeman, prepared 
foi the occasion. Br. David Bnel of Troy, presided 
supported on his right and left, by the Hon. Morgad 
Lewis, Grand Master of the State, and the Right \V. 
James Heiring, Grand Secretary, assisted by Brothers 
Samuel G. Huntington, James Degraff, R. D. Still- 
man, F, Adancourt, Skilton Felton, and Lyman Gar- 
field. 

Upon the whole, this celebration was a fine affair, 
from the commencement to the end ; and redounds 
much to the credit of our Trojan Brethren. Every 
thing connected with it, was done in “ decency and tn 
order,” and apparently it was well received by the pub- 
lic at large. There was one feature in it, which we 
think deserves a passing notice. The committee o( 
arrangements in providing the dinner, wisely prohibit- 
ed the use of stimulating drink at the table. The ene- 
mies of Masonry have made it the ground of accusa- 
tion against us, that at our meetings and celebration 
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we honcr temperance “more ip- tbe breach than the 
observance.” * We are commanded Hy our rules to a- 
void the appearance of evil ; and it is true that two or 
three hours maroh in a broiling sun. wpuld in our own 
opinion, be somewhat of an apology to molify a glass 
of iced wafer, yet. upon reflection, we believe that 
sound policy, and a devotion to our tiue interests, te- 
quire a rigid abstinence at any Masonic gathering. 

The 24th of june. — We would again repeat to our 
friends throughout the land, that wherever the 24th of 
June has bc*n observed, we expect to recfeive an ac- 
couot of it. 

Conflagrations.— *On Thursday afternoon, two 
’ brick and five frame 1 building V’err 'burnt in the ex- 
treme south p.irt of t ; ,s city. Th** oss in buildings 
was not ver » great, but many fimili < were burnt out. 

On the2~ i itur. a fir i broke on in Penn Van, and 'de^ 
strayed 15 o. 16 buildings. Tim loss <»l property is esti- 
mated at $ 0.000, about lull* under insurance. 

Horrid D i ' i — \ man, supposed to be Philip Coyle* 
was run . » * i it a hi of cars on the Hudson and 

Mohawk r.fl niuw on vlonday. He was supposed to 
be asleep, i tym; no *ue track, and uot seen till it was 
impossible lo stop the train in lime to .ivoid him.— 
His body was most h* ...biy crushed and mutilated. 

Florida News* such as i( is. comes to us daily. Tt 
is scarcely any thing inure, however, than a repetition 
of, accounts with winch all our readers must be fa- 
miliar, of the slaughter of individuals and families* of 
ambuscades, Ac. as the respective paries can fall up- 
oneach other, without an apparent approach towards a 
termination of the suuguiuary and so long protracted 
conflict. Humanity shudders at the miseries and des- 
truction of life attending this warfare, while sh^ weeps 
over the apparent necessity now existing of feducing 
the natives, even at the expense oftheir extermination. 
A vigorous summer campaign, it is stated te to be 
maintained, while reports are tfgaili afloat that the In- 
dians are divided among themselves, and that some in- 
fluential chiefs are exerting themselves to bring the 
contest to a pacific, close. 

Something Nett ). — A N. York s6ho*der, navigated by 
Capt. Michaels, of Newburgh, with ay dung man and a 
boj, was boarded one evening last week opposite 
Peekskill, by three men, who overpowered the crew, 
\ook tbe vessel back to Bed low’s island, where Capt, M. 
and his hands were permitted to go oh shore, after be- 
ing sworn by the pirates, who then proceeded to the 
waters of N. Jersey, where they stripped the schooner, 
and scuttled and sunk her. The name of one of the 
villains was ascertained, and measures were taken fot 
their apprehension. 

From JZurope. — The Great Western arrived at N* 
York last week, with papers to the 4th inst. and 20 
days later than before received. Mr. Rush, our sec- 
retary of legation at London, came in this ship, with 
despatches. English news by this arrival is not very 
important. The Queen and her Prince Albert were 
attending theatres, hotse-races, and churches, and he 
presided on the 1st inst. at an anti-slave-trade aud- Af- 
rican civilization society ; while she has given d£2;Q00 
tor the propagation of the Gospel in the Highlands. — 
The crops promised fair, but business was very dull. 
The York Minster, the venerable cathedral, was par- 
tially burnt (supposed by an incendiary ) on the 24th 
of April, and it is supposed its repairs will cost <£100^- 
000 . 

In France, the excitement respecting the removal 
*f the remains of Napoleon wasunaiiated. The appro- 


priation in the bill for that purpose having been reduc- 
ed frffm two to one million of francs, the people indig- 
nantly opened a subscription to raise the larger amount 
a still more, much to the chagrin of tjie government 
and chamber of deputies; who then stated, that they 
were willing to vote any amount for the object, and 
that they only reduced the sum in the bill to prevent 
the erection of a “ paltry stattie” unworthy of their for- 
mer sovereign,* upon which the subscription was aban- 
doned. The enthusiastic attachment of the French to 
the late Emperor now shows itself without disguise, 
and it is said that Loui9 Phillipe will avail himself of 
it, and by encouraging it, thus give stability and per- 
manency to his dynasty. The chamber of Peers una- 
nimously passed the bill for the removal of the re* 
mains. 

The accohnts from Africa were unfavorable to the 
French. In Abd-el-Kader they find no common foe. 
and the Arabs have now got to fighting occasionally on 
foot, as well as mounted. 

The King of Prussia died the last of April. The 
day before his death, he had his bed placed before a 
window, and caused his army to pass in review before 
him. He was 69 years old, and his sou succeeds him 
in the throne. 

There has been fighting recently ifl Spain ; and the 
difficulty between Naples and Eugland was unadjusted, 
aud war still apprehended. 


IT E *. 

Thx 4 th of July is to be celebrated with unusual 
glee this season, and perhaps by political parties more 
than ever before witnessed. 

Tbe eight o’clock line of steamboats between Alba- 
ny and N. York is discontinued, and the boats start a # t 
five o’clock, as before the late change. 

17. States and Mexico Goy. Matey and M. Row- 
an, of Kentucky, are appointed commissioners under 
the convention of last year, respecting claims on Mex- 
ico. Alex’r Demitry, of Louisiania, is also appoiated 
secretary to the commission. 

Drilling Machine .— The Schenectady Reflector 
states that a Mr. Petted of that city, has invented a mat- 
chine, operated by a crank ami wheel, for drilling rocks, 
<Scc. with which holes of equal calabre may be drilled 
by one man in one fourth of the time required by the 
common hand drill. Its importance to canal and rail- 
road contractors, miners, &c. is very pVoperly suggest- 
ed. Mr. P. has a patent (of course) for his invention. 

Life at Washington . — One Member of Congress has 
been fined fifty dollars on a conviction for an assault 
upon another Member. This sum it is said is hereaf- 
ter to be considered as the price of slapping a mem- 
ber’s face. We presume, however, if a citizen not of 
the privileged order should commit such an offence, 
his punishment would be more severe. 

Hard Times .— -As an evidence of hard times in Phil- 
adelphia, it 19 stated that wine was sold there *t auc- 
tion last week at $65 a demijohn, or $13 a gallon. 

In Buffalo, a block of ten brick stores, with 200 feet 
ront, has recently been commenced. 

Shipwrecks . — The French ship La Wise was lost 
at the cape of Good Hope about the 10th March, and 
the captain, mate, and other persons to the number of 
20 lost their lives. The English steam ship Vulture ; 
was stranded in the Baltic about the 10th May — >sup- 
posed to be a total loss of vessel aud cargo, estimated 
at <£190,000. 

Natches was visited by another severe storm on tha 


Grh instant, which caused consTSerahle damage to the 
neighboring plantations ini the destruction of fences, 
corn, negro quarters, &c. 

Safe at last.— Farley, tbe man who went to sea on a 
raft, from Savannah river, after being six day 9 out 
drifted ashore,. having had nothing to eat or drink ex. 
cept a little oak bark. 

Firl . — Fifteen buildings were burnt in N. Orleans 
on the 9th inst. One person bad several limbs fractur- 
ed by the falling of a wall, and one man was burnt to 
death. The lo9s of property is estimated at $30,000. 

More “ hard limes " — Half a million of dollars in 
specie arrived at N. Orleans from .Mexico on the 13lh 
instant. 


AmUea minute— almost.— On a railway in England' 
locomotives were run upon ten feet wheels, which did 
not answer the intended purpose; when wheels of 
seven feet diamater were used, and a velocity obtained 
of fifty six miles an hour. 

Wheat and Flour .— During the second week in 
June there came to tide water on the canal 51,156 bar- 
rels of fiour and 25, 918 bushels of wheat. . 


The Winnehagoes . — Official notice has been given 
by Gen. Atkinsonpfthe peaceable removal of the whole 
body of the Winnebagoes, from whom resistance wa» 
expected, amounting to about 1,700. The preseuceof 
about 1,000 troops awed them into submission, and 
Gen. A. was to accompany theifl to there new home, 
west of the Mississippi. ^ j 
Printing . — The tour hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing was celebrated on the 24th inst. 
at Boston, Philadelphia, and in various' parts qf Eu- 


rope. 

Lake Ontario . — A driving business is duinghere — 
quite rivalling Erie and the Upper Lakes. On one day 
alone there were thirty three schooners in the brarbor of 
Kingston, U. C. laden with bread stuffs. * 

1 On the passage of the Great Western, a sailor, in 
shifting the jib, lost his hold and fell overboard. The 
vessel went over him. 1 he engine was stopped, the 
crew mustered and stationed at their posts, a boat 
manned and let down — the man, half a mile behind, 
was rescued, brought on hoard, and the vessel put un- 
der way — in the si^ce of eight minutes. 


1 )L9D 

In this city, on the 28th inst. Mr. Harman Harda- 
way, teacher of district school No. 7. 

At Coeymans, Mrs. Mai^ Ballantine, formerly of 
this city, aged 58* 

At Mount Holley, N. J. the Hon. William Rus- 
sell, formerly Judge of tbe Supreme Court, 17. S. 
District Judge, dec. aged 80. 

At New York, Dr. MarinU9 Willett,’ aged 39, son 
of the late Col. Willett. 

In Illinois, Mrs. Harriet, widow of the Rev. George 
W. Gale, and daughter of C. Seldon, Esq, of Troy, 
aged 40. . 

At North Bend, O. Dr. Benjamin Harrison, son of 
Gen. Harrison, aged 33. 

At Stattsburgh, S. C. Col. Thomas Sumter, son of 
the revolutionary Gen. Sumter, aged 71. 

Near Plattsburgh, on the 14th inst. Richard S. 
Moores, son of the late Gen. Moores, aged 48. 
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POETRY. 

LINES DEDICATED TO THE NORTH STAR 
LODGE. 

High o'er Mount Pleasant's' peaceful top, 

The golden star transfix'd shall stand, 

To guide the traveller borne by hope 
Who journeys through the nigged land ; * 

As when o'er ocean's roiling wave. 

The helmsman eyes the bright North Star, v 
The surest guide his barque to save 
And speed his couree to lands afar. 

From Zetnbla’s everlasting snows, 

Ot Greenland's icy mountains drear. 

What though the north wind often blows 
To ehill with cold our climate here— « 

The woodman fiom the fields shall bring 
With liberal hand to ‘trim the fire,* 

And modest joy with mirth shall sing 
Thg songs which cheerfulness inspire. 

As bearing up the asoending steep 
Or stooping lowly to the vale. 

The traveller onward still doth keep 
Until his wonted vigor fail ; 
r Tis then with eager eye he views 
The joyfal summit though afar, 

And onward still bis course pursues 
To rest beneath the bright North Star. 

So when our Royal Master Grand 
Oh Mount Moriah-r^sacred hill ! 

Jlad caused his temple sure to stand, 

' Supreme commandments to fulfil ; * 

No morq the traveller wandering strayed 
Unconscious where he^tilT might roam, 

But cheerful the bright mount surveyed, 

An happy universal home. 

Then view the Star which friends create 
To place it for a ‘beacon true,' 

That he who sees, overborne by fate. 

May yet his cheerful path pursue. 

‘Ye brethren of fraternal mind,* 

To you the noblest art was given. 

The devious charts of eafth to wind 
And measuie the bright tract of heaven. 


Prow the Knickerbocker. 

SONG OF TOE SEA. 

BY LIEUT, e. W. PATTEN, U* S. ARMY, 

My home is on the heaving se^, 

Beyond the breakers' roar, 

And I never know, a thought of wo, 

Save when I see the shore ; 

My life is like a flashing car, 

And like a merry stave, 

For I whirl along the deep, huzza! 

And 1 dance upon the wave ! 

Amid the calm, without a care, 

' For aught that earth can bring, 

Wide rocking in the idle air, 

I sit aloft and stag ; 

And when the storm booms fierce and far. 
Regardless of the gale, 

I climb the slippery shrouds, huzza ! 

And bend the bellying sail ! 

The woodland note is sweet to hear, 

And soft the hum of hives ; 

But there's no music to my ear, 

Like that which Ocean gives, 

When fierce our barque, with every spar 
‘Taught strain’d,* her flight to urge, 
’Mid ratling tramp, and wild huzza, 

Beats back the bristling surge ! 

They say the landsman's bosom thrills 
With deeper joy than ours, 

That glory ctowns the sunset hills, 

And fragrance 9cents the bowers : 

But off! stretch seaward from the bar! 

Spread out the canvass free ! 

And should they hail, trump back, ‘huzza ! 
Our home is on the seal* 


From the Southern Literary Messenger. 

OH! LIFE HAS NOUGHT. * 

I saw him in the morn of life, 

A noblef gen’rous one: 

Floating his barque on Picture s sea, 

As Honor steered it on — 

The breath of Hope had swelled the sails, 

And sunshiee o'er it hung ; 

Away, it spedvts dazzling course— 

While joyously he sung, 

Oh ! Life has ‘nought but happiness, 
Whale’or the wise may say ; 

Its freshness and its bloom from me 
Can never pass away, 

I saw him then at summer eve — 

, He bent his head to hear 
The scarcely uttered words that fell 
Like music on his ear — 

A lovely girl had murmured them, 

As on his arm she hung ;* 

And radiant was the lover’s face, ^ 

As once again he sung. 

Oh ! Life has nought, &c. 

I saw there both again— and she 
Was trembliig at his side, 

And solemn were the words by which 
He claimed her for his bride, 

A crowd of friends were gathered round-** 

But to bis eat there sprung 
A strain his lips had often breathed, 

As joyously he sung, 

Oh ! Life has nought, &c. 

I saw his happy home— >his wife 
Was o’er an infant bent, 

Who to h«r matchless smile, a look 
Of answering beauty sent ; 

He gazed upon the scene, as if 
His earthly hopes were flung 
Upon these frail and gentle ones-** 

And then once more he sung, 

Oh ! Life has nought, <fcc. 

I saw a mouraet stand alone. 

Beside a marble tomb ; 

One flower was taken in the bad— 

The other in its bloom — 

And to this cherish'd spot he brought 
A heart hy sorrow wrung ; 

But a watch was kept by Angela there, 

And thus the spirit sung — 

Oh ! Life has many a bitter cup, 
Whate’er the young may say ; 

But thejglory and the peace of Heaven 
Will never pass away. s. h, s. 


THE TWO MAIDENS. 

BY KBS. HALE. 

One came^with light and laughing air, 

A cheek like opening blossom, 

Bright gems were twined amid her hair, 
And glittered on h*f bosom, • 

Ancf pearls and costly bracelets deck 
Her round white arms and lovely neck. 

Like summer’s sky, with stars bedight. 
The jewelled robe around her, 

And dazzling as the noontide fight 
The radiant zone that bound her ; 

And pride and joy were in her eye. 

And mortals bowed as she passed by. 

Another came— o’er her mild face 
A pensive shade was stealing, 

Yet there no grief of earth we trace, 

But that deep holy feeling, 

Which mourns the heart should ever stray 
Fiom the pure fount of Truth away. 

Around her brow, as snow-drop fair, 

The glossy tresses cluster, 

Nor pearl, nor ornament was there, 

Save the meek spirit's lustre — 

And faith and hope beamed from her eye r 
And. angels bowed as 9 he passed by % 


From the N. E. Weekly Review. 

REFLECTIONS OF A BELLE. 

I’m weafy of the crowded trail— I'm weary of the mirth 
Which never lifts itself above the grosser thracs of 
earth — * 

I’m weary of the flatter's tone— its music is no more, 
And eye and lip may answer not its meaning as before, 
I’m weary of the heartless throng— of being deemed as 
one 

Whose spirit kindles only in the blaze of Fashion's 
sun. 

I speak in very bitterness, for I have deeply felt 
The mockery of the hollow shrine at which my spirit 
knelt— r 

Mine is the requiem of years in reckless folly passed— 
The wail above departed hopes on a frail venture cast 
The vain regret that steals above the wreck of squat, 
dered hoars. 

Like the sighing of the Autumn wind above the Me 
flowers. 

Oh— it is worse than mockery to list the flatterer 1 ! 
tone— 

To lend a ready ear to thoughts the cheek mustblush 
to own— 

To hear the red lip whispered of, tod the flowingcurl 
andeye 

Made constant themes of eulogy, extravagant aod 
high— 

And the charm of person worshipped, in an homage of- 
fered not 

To the perfect charm of virtue and the majesty of 
thought. 

Away— I will not fetter thus the spirit God hath given, 
Nor stoop i he pinion back to Earth that beayeth unto 
Heaven— 

( will not bow a tameless heart to Fashion's iron rule. 
Nor welcome with asmile alike the gifted and the fool; 
No— let the throng pass coldly on— a treasured few 
may find 

The charm of person doubly dear beneath the light of 
mind l 


CALEKOAE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MOUTH. 


SAKE. 

Temple Encampment, 
Temple R A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo Encampment, 
Evening Star Lodge, 
Phocnia Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Washington Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chapter,A7. 
Utica Encampment^ 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council 8 & R Matter* 
King Solomon’* chapter 
Memphis Chapter, 
Memphis Lodge, 


PLACE. 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Trey 

Troy 

Troy 

West Troy 
Lansingburg 
Bethany G«u. 
Lockpert Nia. 
Wheeling, Va. 


Utica, 


it 

Louisville, Ky. 
do 

do 

do 

Memphis Tern*. 
Memphis Tenn. 


1st & Sd Tuesday. 
2d A 4th Tuesday. 
3d MOeA y. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st A 8d Thursday. 
1st Wednesday. 


1st Monday. 

2d Thursday. 

2d Monday ev. o month. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. 

1st Thunday. 

3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly 
2d Saturday, 

3d Moudny. 
j Sd Tuesday. 
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iv Rauch's Psycology, or View of the Soul. * 

Shakspeare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civilisation of Europe. 

Mi«s Sinclair's Scotland and the Scetch. 

Madame de Stael's Italy, in French. 

Hoffman’s Chancery Practice, vol. 3d. 

Franklin’s Life and Works, by Sparks. 

Hallam's Literature ol Europe. 

The French Revolution, bv M. Thiers. 

All the late novels and periodicals. 


T HEEdiaburgh Quarterly Review f or April, 1840-Contents 
— w a.lt e r Ral e h ; Dew Stalking ; British and American 
Navies ; Mrs. Beddington • Poema ; Walpole and Contemporaries; 
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ral History of Enthusiasm ; Court and Camp of Runieet Sit* ; 
Present state and conduct of parties ; List of new publications in 
Great Britain from January to April 1840. Terms. 83 per annuiu. 
Subscriptions received by 
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T HE MASONIC REGISTER.— For the year of Masonry 
5840 ; Containing a correct list of the Officers of the Grand 
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N. York, and its vicinity, with their times and places of mectiflf 
Ac Ac.— for salt; at this Office, price 25 cents.— May 16. 
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~ A DISCOURSE. 

BT ROBERT M. BARBER, BSf. 

When the philosophic eye is cast over the univer- 
sal fabric, it there beholds the tperations of nature, 
moving on with order, grandeur and symmetry each 
system performing its regular rotations in the hounds 
prefixed by the Universal Cause— in examining that 
system of worlds to which we bebng, we discover the 
sun placed in the centre of many revolving planets, 
performing their several rotatioss at fixecj periods, 
with undeviating exactness, governed by immutable 
laws, coextent with matter, and which must forever 
last, or this fair world that we inhibit, with all its sis- 
ter worlds, and every thing of animation that they 
contain, will be hurled to instan: destruction. But 
the Deity, in his wisdom, has established eternal laws, 
which are the same to-day* yesterday and forever. B^ 
these everlasting laws, the universe must and' will fere 
governed. Remove but oie single planet, the whole 
system is destroyed; for each has its attractions, re- 
pulsions and •relations, that bear on all the tart. If we 
examine smaller portions of creation upon our partic- 
ular globe, we observe the same order, regularity and 
harmony — we see the bountiful productions of nature 
in all their variety, aboadutthr cirioulat^d’to protribte 
the pleasure, the interests Wtb* hapnineftbfirtan, 
as well as of inferior animals. H«nc6, w deduce th#» 
beneficient care of an all gmcipus Providence opera- 
ting for the good of all creation* 

If the physical worfd is demonstrated the order Om- 
nipotence, and we there read in legible characters 
which requires only the inspiration of a sound and 
cultivated understanding to comprehend, that the ob- 
ject of creation is founded in the happiness of the 
creature— may we not rationally infer, that the same 
order, harmony, and beneficence is extended to the 
moral world ; and that if man is not abundantly happy, 
the fault rests with himself, ahd is not ascribable to 
any defect in the order of nature? True morality has 
been so battered and abused by fanatic sectarians, and 
, the human mind so warped by habits, prejudices and 
error, that it is no easy task to establish that true sys- 
tem of ethics founded in reason and truth, and adapt- 
ed to the interest and the happiness of man. If it were 
true, as some believe, that an ethereal spark, an eman- 
tjon from the Deity is implanted in the breast of eve- 
ry one, which, as a faithful monitor, warns them of eve- 
ry- departure from the principles of virtue, it would be 
an infallible guide by which we should be directed 
right. But the traveller who has visited different quar- 
ters of the world, finds that conscience is as various 
as the climes and the nations he visits ; that would be 
deemed virtue in one place, is crime in another— de- 
pending on circumstances in which each is involved, 
and the idea of right as inculcated in the general ed- 
ucation of each particular pkfce. Conscience is noth- 
ing more than a clear perception of what is right and 
what is wrong — and our ideas of right and wrong are 
factitious, built upon the prevailing notions of the cir- 
cle in which we move, on the laws and regulations of 
our particular society, and not upon abstract specula- 
tion. If inspiration or even reason and truth, were 
chief agents in the formation of our consciences, would 
the people of Algiers and the idolatrous Mahome- 
tans generally deem it a greater crime to taste the 
juice ef the grape, than to murder and impale ao un- 


believe! in the Alcoran? Morecommendable to mas- 
sacre a whole nation of Christian!, than to regale their 
palates wiA a single dish of swing's flesh? But thus 
the imposter has taught them, and thus they believe. 
And as with the Mahometans, so in a greater or less 
degree with all the nations of the earth— they abandon 
the light of reason and nature, aad assume tne dogmas 
of superstition and fanaticism, invented in the days of 
ignorance and darkness, and fostered since in the laps 
of kings and bramen9. The pkilosphic mind sickens 
at the picture pf past ages,’ and at the gloemy prospect 
that rises before us. Yet som* faint hopes are afford- 
ed from a view of our own helmed country, the birth- 
place of freedom, the cradle offberty, and the nursery 
of truth. Here the legislator dare not place his pol- 
luted fangs on the freedom of opinion — here sits en- 
throned in glorious majesty the goddess of. truth, in- 
riting tl^e discussion of conflicting opinions — here may 
the dPgndAs.of politicians, of moralists and religious 
sectarians expect no shelter frtm despotic power — rea- 
spn and truth, conscious of th«ir own omnipotence, re- 
gards fearlessly the whole artillery of error; they con- 
jure, they invite the conflict, confident of success in 
equal combat. 

Xet even here, ancient received opinions are hard 
to be vanquished ; so interwoven with our nature are 
oar own early impressions, that it is almost impossible 
entirel/to eradicate them, and the whole testimony 
neccessary to prove theft fallacy, so difficult of acquire- 
ment that few can attaiif it. A full and perfect knowL 
edge of physics, of morals, of all the religions la tho 
world, of universal history, ancient and modern, are 
pre-requisite to the formation of correct deductions. — 
Shall we then despair of ever establishing such a mo- 
ral code as will induce a tolerable portion of happiness 
to man? Certainly not. The weakness and the ne- 
cessities of individuals will force them into connection 
and inter course with others— interest and policy will 
induce us to do to others is we wish they should do to 
us. If we are harsh, morose, severe, and unjust to 
our neighbor, how can we reasonably expect him to be 
mild, affable, liberal, and generous to us? It is con- 
trary to the nature of mao. Our own good, our own 
happiness, will induce a practice of the moral virtues 
to our fellow man, that we may receive a like return. 
Hence, is a kind of necessity established in our very 
existence to induce a correct morality — which although 
not under the dominion of laws, as undeviating as the 
physics, are, nevertheless, sufficiently coercive, if not 
restrained by tyianical institutions, to conduce very 
much to the happiness and dignity of man. 

As in the physical ai»d moral world the happiness 
and dignity of man is fairly deducible, so in the science 
of Masonry, the dignity and the happiness of man are 
the principal objects of pursuit. In the rude ages of 
the world, when man was a savage, when he roamed 
the forest in search of food, even then the principles 
of Masonry, engrafted on the human heart by the Su- 
preme Architect ofthe Universe, began to.discovertheni- 
selves; and society advanced in civilization, those di- 
vine principles advanced in the Masonic institutions 
with equal pace. When men were formed into hordes, 
each horde being distinct from others in all the rights 
of eqnal sovereignty, contentions, murders and war, 
resulted from the unbridled passions of the chieftains ; 
the weak were compelled to confederate, to guard a- 
gainst the encroachments of the strong ; these, in their 
turn, called to their aid and other associations, differ- 
ent confederacies joined together, having the same ob- 


jects in view, until large districts or countries were 
formed into one confederacy or nation. Thii9 formed, 
It became the interest of all to cherish -those princi- 
ples which characterise the Craft, upon which alone 
the nation could expect lasting duration. Without 
justice, none could be secure in their rights and privil- 
eges— without liberality and forbearance none could 
enjoy the free exercise of their judgment— without 
charity and benevolence, the distresses of the weak and 
the poor would remain unrelieved. 

At the present day, it is the peculiar duty of all gen- 
uine draftsmen to cultivate all the vhtues* and in a 
particular degree those cardinal virtues of justice, 
Charity, beneVolepce ahd friendship. Justice*, that dis- 
tinguishing attribute of the Deity, of all the virtues 
stands pre-eminently foremost. Without justice, 
mixed and compounded with all the other virtues, they 
are diminished in their value iu proportion as there i* 
a deficit of that one pre-eminent quality. Our chari- 
ties, indiscriminately bestowed Without trying the ob- 
ject, or weighing it in the scales of justice, Would min- 
ister to the vices of individuals, by encouraging idleness 
ahd dissipation, thereby dfcfcaling the very object and 
intent of laudable charities. But when our charities 
are bestowed under the influence of justice, then it is 
that they have intrinsic value* * 

Of every virtue justice is the best - 41 • 

I t Valor without it is a common pest. 

All other virtues dwell but in the blood ; 

That in the soul— and gives the name ofgfcod. 

Charity and benevolence denote all thfc good affec- 
tions which we ought to boar one another— they con- 
sist not ih speculative ideas floating in the brain, and 
leaving the heart untouched and cold ; neither are they 
Confined to that indolent good nature, which makes u* 
rest satisfied with being frfce from inveterate yialice or 
ill will to our fellow-creatures, without prompting us 
to be of service to any ; triie charity is an active prin- 
ciple ; it is not properly a single virtue, but a disposi- 
tion residing in the heart as a fountain, whence all the 
virtues of benignity, edndor, forbeaiance, generosity* 
compassion, and liberality flow, as so many native 
streams. From general good will to all, it extends its 
influence particularly to those with whom we stand in 
nearest comfoction, and who are directly in the sphere 
of our good offices; from the country to which we 
belong, it descends to the smaller associations ofneigh- 
borhood, relations and friends, and spreads over the 
whole circle of social add domestic life. True charity 
attempts not to shut our eyes to the proper distinction 
between good and bad men, nor to warm our hearts 
equally those who befriend and those who injure us — 
it reserves our esteem for good men, and our compla- 
cency lor our friends — towards our enemies, it inspires 
forgiveness and humanity — it breathes universal cau- 
dor and liberality of septiment — it foriris gentleness of 
temper, and dictates affability of manners — it prompts 
corresponding sympathies with those who rejoice and 
these who mourn — it teaches us to slight and despise 
no man. Charity i 3 the comforter of the afflicted — 
the protector of the oppressed — the reconciler of dil- 
ferences-*the intercessor for offenders. It is faithful- 
ness in the friend— public spirit in the magistrate^— e- 
quity and patience hr the judge — moderation and loy- 
alty in the citizen— in parents, it is care and attention, 
in children* it is reverence and submission— in a word, 
it is the very soul of social life. It is the sun that en- 
livens and cheers the abodes of men— in order to per- 
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town our charitable duties, economy and good man- 
agement in private life, ought to be carefully studied* 
Economy when prudently and temperately conducted/ 
Is the the safeguard of many virtues, and is in a par* 
fictrlar manner, favorable to the Exertions of benevo- 
lence. He who by inconsiderate conduct, is injuring 
his circumstances, will, probably, in. time, lose the in- 
clination, and is certainly depriving himself of the 
means of being serviceable to his brethren. Some im- 
portant exertions there are indeed of charity, which 
nave no connexion with giving or bestowing : candor, 
forgivbness, gentleness and sympathy, ate due to our 
brethren at all times, and in every situation of our 
own fortune. The poor have the opportunity of dis- 
playing these virtues, as well as the rich. They, who 
have nothing to give can often afford relief to others 
by imparting «what they feel— and it sometimes hap 
pecs, that a refusal of a request, when accompanied 
with the sympathetic feelings of humanity, is more 
complacently received, than a surly, ungracious, and 
grudging compliance. To him who is prompted by 
virtuous sensibility, every office of beneficence and 
humanity is a pleasure he assists and relieves not be 
cause he is bound to do so, because it would be pain 
fulfor him to. refrain; hence, the smallest benefit he 
confers, rises in its value, on account of its carrying 
the affection, qf the giver impressed upon the gift — it 
speaks his heart — and the discovery of the heart is 
frequently of greater consequence than all that liber- 
ality can bestow. How qften will the look of tender 
sympathy, or the tear that involuntarily falls impart, 
consolation to the. unhappy ?. From true sensibility 
flow a thousand good offices, apparently small injihem- 
selves, but of high importance to the felicity of others 
offices which altogether escape the observation of the 
cold and the unfeeling, who, by the hardness of their 
manner render themselves uo amiable, even when they 
mean to do gpod. How happy then, would it be for 
mankind, if this affectionate disposition prevailed more 
generally in the world? How much would the sum 
of public virtue and public felicity be increased if men 
were, always inclined to rejoice with thhae who rejoice, 
and mourn. with those who t mourn? A man of such 
a temper derives a satisfaction even from viewing 
the face of nature, which the insensible, can never 
kfioW. The profusion of goodness which he beholds 
poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart with 
the thought that indumberable multitudes around him 
are blest and happy ; when he sees the labors of men 
appearing to prosper, aqd views a country flourishing 
in wealth and industry;, when he beholds the spring 
cdpting forth in its beauty and reviving the decayed 
face, of" nature, or. in the autumn beholds the fields 
loaded with plenty, and ths year crowned with all its 
fruits, he lifts his affections in gratitude to the great 
father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and 
joy. The chief scope of Masonry is to inspire us with 
an uniform course of actions, consonant to. the true 
honor and dignity of man— and in order to find where 
man's true., honor and. dignity lives, we. must look not 
to any adventituops circumstances of fortune, not to 
any single sparkling quality, but to the whole which 
forms a man, which entitles him as such to rank high 
among that class of beings to which he belongs— in a 
word, we must look to the mind and the soul— a mind 
superior to fear, to selfish interest and corruption— a 
mmd governed by the uniform principles of rectitude 
and integrity— the same in prosperity and adversity, 
which no bribe can seduce noi terror overawe, neither 
by pleasure melted into effeminacy, nor by distress 
sunk into dejection; such ia the mind which forms the 
distinction and eminence of man; one who in no situ- 
ation in life is either afraid or ashaiped of discharging 
his duty T and acting his proper part with constancy 
and firmness.. True to his country, full of affection 
to his brethren of mankind, faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, fhll of compassion to the unfor- 
tunate, self-denying to little private interests and pleas- 
ures, Sut zealous for public good, magnanimous with- 
out being vaiqly proud, humble withont being mean, 
just without being harsh, simple in his manners, but 
manly, in his feeling -ron whose word you can entirely 
rely, whose countenance never deceives, whose profes- 
sions are the effusions of his heart ; one in fine whom, 
independent of any views of advantage, you would 
choose for a supenor^could trust in as a friend, and) 
could love as a brother — this is the man whom in our[ 
hearts above all others* we piost delight to honor and 
respect. £ . 


Ml SC ELLA NY. 

DESCRIPTION OF A SIAMESE PRINCE. 

We have given oir readers some facts, which go to 
show a strong probability of the spread of civilization 
in this great kingdon, as well as other pqgts of the 
oriental world, in dus time. The following curious 
sketch of one of the eading characters of the court of 
Siam, from a letter (n the Missionsry Herald ) of the 
Missionary Robinson, is to the same effect : — 

“ Mrs. Robinson, myself and two children, the young- 
er an infant, called u^on Prince Chaw Fab? at his pal- 
ace. We found him busy in fitting up a watchmaker’s 
shop, which he had jist built. It was made of brick, 
and neatly plastered within andwitheut, and the foun- 
dation was painted in imitation of brick. If is situated 
so near the palace as to be under the projecting roof 
of the outer, court. The shop had two large glass 
windows, one of whicn was a bow window, similar to 
what watchmaker’s often have in America. Over the 
front window was a si^n, with large gilded Roman cap- 
itals, “ clocks and. watches repaired.” Ovecthe door 
was a large eagle of cirved work, in imitaJon of the 
American eagle, in good style. The shop was furnish- 
ed with a bench and tools, and a large number of cases 
and drawers finished in the Best manner. In the back 
part of the. shop were die bellows and forge, with a 
regular built chimney, probably the first ever built in 
Siam. The doors were painted in imitation of bird’s 
eye maple. Every thing about the shop was designed 
to be perfectly of a foreign character. The prince re- 
ceived us with much politeness, and showed us with 
apparent pleasure his new shop. Pointing to th£ ea- 
gle over the door, he said in English — 44 there is the 
American Eagle.” 

While Mrs. R. was visiting the ladies, the Prince 
took me out to his new gardens b&ck of the palace.— 
While passing round in front of the palace, I noticed 
that the trees in front of the walk' were inclosed in 
board* having picket tops and holes of a diamondshape 
cut through them in various places. 1 remarked that 
seeing trees inclosed in way reminded me of home, 
where trees that were exposed to injury by the way 
side, were inclosed in this manner. He replied that 
he saw a picture in an American book, from which he 
took the hint to secure thh trees in this way. The 
prince is very enthusiastic th imitating every thing fo- 
reign, especially American. A few days since he call- 
ed at my house, and seeing‘a plant, a kind of vine not 
uncommon her®, twined about one of the posts of the 
verandah, it struck his fancy amazingly. I gave him 
three of the small plants. The next day he sent a 
number of men to get two or three more of the same 
plants, and was very particular to ask for those that 
twined around the post, which were about twenty feet 
in length, for he could not wait t*> have the small ones 
grow. In return, he sent me four rare trees. When 
we called at his palace, we saw the vines planted in 
large vases, and neatly twined round the corner posts 
of the piazza o( the palace, {V*hile passing round to 
the garden, the prince pointed to a new building he had 
just erected, which had two chimneys, saying, 44 that 
is my cook house ; I built the first chimneys in Siam. 

I was also informed that an ovfen and a cooking stove 
grreed the kitchen. Returnii^ from the garden* the 
prince invited me to look at ad English horse he had 
imported ftorn Penang. 

He inquired how they built stables in America, 
whether they had s hay-rack a|d manger, and whether 
the floor was usually plank or stone. I gave him the 
best information I could on these points. The next 
time we pay him a visit, we shall probably see a New 
England stable on the premises^ In the meantime his 
principal wife had prepared the tea table, which was 
supplied with a large variety ofpteserves, which she pla 
ced on the table with her own hands. Among these 
weie currants, raspberries, gooseberries, strawberries, 
and quinces ; American buiscuit, English crackers and 
cheese, and cakes from Bombay, etc. were added to the 
entertainment. The prince partook with us, but his lady^ 
probabty more from diffidence than from regard to Sia- 
mese custom, chose not to partake with us. She, how 
ever, sat near by and joined freely in the conversation. 
Having presented a number of our last printed tracts, 
which were received with apparent pleasure, we took 
6ur leave with mutual shaking hands and a “goodeven- 
iog.” The prince conversed entirely in English. 

The prince spoken of^Hiye, is a son of the former 


king, and was regarded as the legal heir to the throne, 
on the death of his Taller* An older brother, however, 
got possession of thereins of government, which he 
still holds. This prbee called the Chaw Fah, to avoid i 
suspicion and danget consecrated himself to the sa* 
cred profession, and is now at the head of the priest- - 
hbod. He is of coirse a man of great influence, and 
the fact of a man of tuch rank, and in a profession from 
which jealousy of misionaries, and opposition <o their 
instructions might so nest be anticipated, is disposed 
to treat them with so much kindness, and. In so free 
from national prejudee, as to labor to introduce Euro-* 
pean and American inprovements/andhas even acquir- 
ed sufficient of the .English language to conserve and 
read welkin it, shoult be received as a very encouraging * 
indication ofDlVine Providence respecting the prospect 
ofthe mission.” 




From Chaiben' Edinburgh Journal. 

QUACK ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We perceive, that the Glasgow Constitutional haw 
announced its intent im of refusing the insertion of 
advertisements of qwk medicines. This is a pieee 
of good taste and sendenial on the part of a newspaper 
proprietary, which deserves to be made widely known. 

We are happy to acknowledge 4hat there are other 
parties in Glasgow beside ourselves (the Scotch Refor- 
mers’, Gazette especially,) equally well entitled to the 
praise here awarded—aad it would* afford us much 
pleasure to be able to say that it was deserved by every 
newspaper in- the city* We are perfectly sure it would 
be for their benefit in the long-run, if it were sow* On l 
this subject we have fways fek keenly, and have often 
been . excessively astonished that some journals, other- 
wise as respectable as their neighbors, should for any 
trifling pecuniary advantage, place themselves in the 
position of soeii crimimsio a parcel of vagabond quacks. 
The subject, in our opiniot, is a very important one, 
involving, as we seriously believe it does, the interest 
and»the health of a largo ptrtion of the most simple 
class of the community-«-tkat section of it- which have 
the most need of protectiei and sound advice. We 
say nothing of the injury waich the insertion -of such 
advertisements as those alluded to must do to a repu- 
table journal, because the feet of its being necessary, 1 * 
in evety family, to put the*papert containing quack ad- 
vertisements out of sight, settles that point ; but we 
speak of the misery, vexation, disease and death, which 
are produced indirectly by the doses {so heartily re- 
commended in some newspapers) administered by these 
reckless and uuskilful empirics. \Ve do not say that 
the pills and lotions of these fellows ate always of the 
most deadly description— far from it. We believe that, 
in general, they are composed of dough and .gamboge, 
and that the common excuse for taking the trash, 44 if 
they do no good, they can do no harm,” is so far cor- 
rect. This is all very well when a strong, healthy hy- 
pochondriac is the patient, btil when a poor ignorant r 
person applies for herself or her child, with a real dis- 
ease, the consequence of a course of swallowing these 
harmless pillls, while the complaint is going on in ths 
system, without the check of active*and proper medk 
cine, must be dreadful, We hope these observations ■ 
will be taken in the spirit in which they are offered, • 
and that before long there shall not bo an open paper 
in Glasgow for the reception of such abomination,— 
The inconsistency attending the publication of these f 
advertisements in some of the journals is very ridicu- 
lous. Upwards of a year ago, we recollect the police 
of this city were very properly employed in apprehend- • 
ing and punishing a number of men, for distributing 
their ohjectionahle handbill* on the streets; yet while 
certain papars were loud in their praise of the author- 
ities for acting as they were then doing, advertisements 
from the offending parties, far more liable to complaint* 
might have been found.sluck into corners of their own 
sheet ! It may be said, but proof it is -not, because we 
know no real argumentxan be adduced in favor of the ' 
practice, that some of. the Xtondon and many of the 
provincial papers throughout. England, give free ad- 
mission to the most abomipatdeefr these' productions. ' 
We acknowledge; the ; faqt;,but “ two.hlackscan never 
make a white,” and the system hut always been con- 4 
demned, and considered as a disgrace to the press, by 
every right-thinking person. With the English * 

we have nothing to do, however.. The, 
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Clearly wrong — and, in the opitmn of many, a very se- 
rious evil. It cannot be defended ; and weie these ad- 
vertisements repudiated in this city, it would at least 
be a beginning to a good custom, which we hope soon 
to see universal. It is needless t® disguise our feel- 
. logs on this subject. We consider the insertion of 
advertisements such as those conplained of, a most 
' dangerous imposture, and the persons who give in to 
4 it as little better than the more daring criminal. The 
quack and his newspaper agent are as necessary to 
xach other, in order to dupe the inwary with complete 
success, as is the resetter to the ;hief. They act in 
. concert, and they divide the spoil wrung from the pal 
lid hand of poverty, disease and death .-— Glasgow Con - 
stitutionaL 


BATTLE SCENES. 

The following is an account given by Major Bevan, 
in his work, “'Thirty Years in India,” of a scene which 
occurred at the conclusion of a battle in which he was 
engaged 

“ Near midnight, when about to -retiie to rest, an 
order was received from the commander-in-chief to de- 
tach an officer and one hundred pioneers for the pur- 
pose of collecting the wounded, and also such arms 
and accoutrements as could be found on the field of 
battte. This severe duty devolved upon me, as the 
other officers were all laid up from the fatigues they 
had undergone throughout the daj. 'Several palinquins 
belonging to the head-quarters aid staff were kindly 
sent to bring in the wounded, as none of the public 
dooley boys could be procured, they having dispersed 
in search of plunder. 

The scenes of woe and misery I experienced dnring 
this dark and dismal night, io my progress over the 
field of battle amidst the-carriage of the day, will never 
be effaced 1 from my memovy. 

The groana and screams of the wounded and dying 
constantly struck my ear, as also the piteous wailings 
of the wives, daughters, fathers, or sons of those who 
had fallen, or the cries of others in search of their 
missing relatives. With these heart-rending sounds 
were'often mixed the wild execrations of the dying who 
were attempttng to repel the marauders who came for 
- the purpose of plunder end rapine. 

We found many bodies ofourown soldiers in a per-' 

, pect state of nudity, which plainly evinced they had 
not escaped those indignities offered to the dead and 
dying by the profligate followers of a camp. 

Our enemies were treated in the same manner ; the* 
wretches who wandered over the field in search of 
plunder spared neither friend nor foe when there was 
a prospect of booty. We rescued a considerable num- 
ber of the wounded from this lonely death, the most 
terrible to the imagination ; but several of them had 
fallen victims to the cowardly assassins or the inclem- 
ency of the weather before we could afford them res- 
cae or relief. The ground was soft clay, which had 
been saturated by the heavy rains and trodden into a 
quagmire by the pasting and re-passing of men, ani- 
mal* and carriages ; a misty, drizzling rain fell incess- 
antly, and these circumstances rendered our toil ex- 
ceedingly difficult and tedious. We had to wait a con- 
siderable time for the return of the palanquins from the 
field hospital, whither otfr wounded were conveyed, 
eo that the morning dawned ere eur task was complet- 
. ed. 

The scenes which I witnessed in the hospital were 
scarcely less harrowing to the feeliags than those in 
the field. Dr. A. and the rest of the medical staff -em- 
ployed all that skill and energy could suggest for the 
relief of the sufferers. I saw them perform several 
very difficult operations, and amputation, and especial- 
ly one on Lieutenant H., whose knee was severely 
shattered. He sustained the operation with uoflrach- 
«ng courage, but expired soon after it had beqn com- 
pleted. Few, indeed, of 'those who had received gun- 
shot wounds survived, for the fractures they had suffer- 
ed were generally so extensive as to bring on the lock- 
jaw. Many young aspirants for military fame, dazzled 
by the “pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious 
war,*’ would have theirardor sadly damped by witness- 
ing the scenes on the field and in the hospital of Ma- 
hedpoore." 1 ' ‘ • 

Captain Patterson of the 50th or Queen’s Own regi- 
jnent, presents in hts “Adventures’’ a descriptien of I 


what came Under his observation during the wariuth e 
Peninsula, which is equally affecting. As the natra- 
tion of such incidents may be of ise in creating a just 
horror of war, we here offer it for the perusal of the 
reader : 

“ Soon after nightfall, and when the clash of arms 
was no longer heard, an interment of the dead took 
place, and many a poor fellow, who had a few hours 
before been full of life and strength, was now deposited 
in his narrow bed. The remains of Major Staohope 
were lowered to the grave by his brother officers* and 
comrades, with their sashes. He had worn this day a 
suit of new uniform, and a pair of bright epaulets ; in 
which, with bis military cloak around him, upon the 
same hour as his lamented chief, he was consigned to 
an honorable tomb. 

While we were engaged in the performance of this 
melancholy duty, the Honorable Capt. Stanhope of the 
Guards, aid-de-camp to Sir John Moore, rode up di- 
rected by torch-light to the mournful group. It 
was the fim intimation which he received of his brave 
relation’s fate. Dismounting, and overcome with grief 
he took a last farewell ; and having obtained his ring, 
together with a lock of hair, before himself hastily a- 
way from the lieart-rending sceoe. 

On our march across this ground an incident occur- 
red which made a deep impreeion on the minds of 
those who happened to be present at the time. Across 
the pathway, and on either side, men aod officers were 
lying; and one of the latter was extended on his face 
among the heathand brushwood, so close to where we 
passed, that Major Malcolm Mackenzie of the 70th 
prompted as it were by intuition, suddenly dismounted 
to ascertain who Wa9 the individual. Stooping to ob- 
serve the features, that were partly concealed by the 
long broom, he started back with grief and consterna- 
tion, on perceiving that the ysung soldier, who had 
thus fallen an early victim, was his brother, Lt. Colin 
Mackenzie, of the same regiment. 

A party of the officers of the 50th, were collec- 
ed io a knot discussing the affairs of the eventful day, 
were quickly seen by those marksmen, who from be- 
hind the rocks, despatched with deadly aim, a few rifle 
missiles, each with its billet; and this balls were so 
faithful to their errand, that the congress was soon dis- 
solved, some of the members being sent to 4 that bourne 
from which ao traveller returns,* and the remainder 
wounded. Among those who fell on this occasion, 
was Igeut. Hugh Birchall, of the fourth battalion com 
pa ny, which he had commanded for some time. Hav 
ing fallen ill he was in his bed at Elisonda, when the 
battle commenced ; and hearing the noise of musketry 
he thought that something was going forward in the 
lines in which he ought to bear a part. With a mind 
endued with strength superior to that of his weakly 
frame, lie arose from the couch of sickness, and call 
ing all the vigor that he csuld muster to his aid. tot- 
tered with feeble pace to the field of action, arriving at 
a late hour upon the hill, Exhausted, pale, and like 
one risen from the dead, he resumed his former place ; 
and scarcely had he joined the group assembled iu the 
front, when, by a fatal bullet, this spirited young man 
was numbered with the slain.” 


THE SANCY DIAMOND. 

A letter from Hamburgh states, the Grand Veneur 
of the Emperor of Russia, has bought the famous 
Saucy diamond, for the sum of 500,000 roubles, and 
that the merchant, Jam Friendlieu, has been the 
Duchess of B ■ ’ s agent in this affair. The dia- 
mond originally came from India, and has remained 
in Europe for the Iasi four centuries. The Duke of 
Burgundy, Charles the Bold, was its first owner, and 
he wore it on his helmet at the battle of Nancy, in 
which he lost his -life. A Swiss soldier found it, and 
sold it to a priest for a florin. In 1489 it came into 
| the possession of the Kisg of Portugal, who being in 
want of money, sold it to • French gentleman for 100,- 

000 francs. Nicholas Harley Sancy, who gave it bis 
name, had it afterwards by succession. At tbs time 
of his embassy at Soleure, Henry the Third enjoin- 
ed him to send the diamond in order to pledge it; the 
servant that had been entrusted with it having been at- 
tacked by robbers swallowed it and was murdered.— 
Sancy ordered the corpse to be opened, and the dia- 

1 mond was found in the stomach. James the Second 
of England possessed this diamond in 1088, when he 


came to France'; it came afterwards into the posses- 
ion of Louis XII., and Louis XV. wore it in his crown 
at his coronation. The diamond has tfie shape of a 
peor; it is ‘of. the most beautiful water, and weighs 
53j carats. * * 


An Excellent Pun,— At an election dinner lately a 
voter said he had never received a bribe to the extent 
of a farthing. 4 Oh, Sonin, how can you say so, ob- 
served another voter, 4 when I know that Mr. W. sent 
you a hare,’ 4 Ay, that’s true enough, but it was full of 
maggots.’ 4 Well then,’ was the rejoinder, * if it were 
not bibery it was corruption .’ 

-pnanamw 

THE ESSAYIST* 

EMPLOYMENT FOR THE UNHAPPY. 


The unhappy are indisposed to employment; all ac- 
tive occupations are wearisome and disgusting iu pros- 
pect, at a time when every thing, life itself, is full of 
weariness and disgust. Yet the unhappy must be em- 
ployed, or they will go mad. Comparatively blessed 
are they, if they are set in familietfwherenlaims and du- 
ties abound and -cannot be-fcseaped. In the pressure of 
business there is present safety and ultimate relief.— 
Harder is the let of those who have few necessary oc- 
cupations, enfolded by other claims then their own 
harmlessness and profitableness. Reading often fails. 
Now and then it may beguile; but - much oftener the 
attention is languid, the thoughts ’wander, and associa- 
tions withthe subject of griefare awakened. 

Women who find that reading will not do, will ob- 
tain do relief from sewing. Sewing is pleasant enough’ 
io moderation to those whose minds are at ease the 
while ; but it is an employment which is trying to the 
nerves when long continued, at the best ; and nothing 
can be worse for the harassed, and for those who want 
to escape from themselves. Writing Is bad. The pen 
hangs idly suspended over the paper, Or the sad 
thoughts that are alive within write themselves down. 
The safest and best of all occupations for such sufferers 
as are fit for it, is intercourse with young children. An 
infant might beguile Satan and his peers the day after 
they were couched on* the lake of fire, if the love of 
childreaUbaaeed'to linger amidst the ruins Of their an- 
gelic nature. ' 

Next to this comes honest, genuine acquaintanceship 
among the poor; no more* Wlarity -visiting, grounded 
on souptickets and blankets* but intereoutee of mind, 
with reki mutual interest between the patties. Garden- 
ing is excellent, because it u sites bodily eiertioo with 
a sufficient engagement of the faculties, while sweet, 
compassionate Nature is mmistering cure in 4 evcry 
sprouting leaf and scented bloeeom, and beckoning sleep 
to draw nigh, and be ready to follow up her benignant 
work. Walking is good ; nut stepping from shop to 
shop, or from neighbour to neighbour, but stretching 
out fariuto the country, to the ftreshest fields and high- 
est ridges, and' the quietest lanes. However sullen the 
imagination may have been among its griefs it heme, 
here it cheers up and smiles. However listless the 
limbs may have been whsn sustaining a too heavy heart, 
here they are braced, and the lagging gait becomes 
buoyant again. However perverse the memory may 
have beeorio presenting sH that was agonizing, and in- 
sisting only on what cannot be retrieved, here it is' first 
disregarded, and then it sleeps; and the sleep of memo- 
ry is the day in paradise to the unhappy. The mere 
breathing of the cool wiflt] on the face In the cbmmon- 
est highway, is rest and comfort, which must be felt at 
such time to be believed, lt ie disbelieved in the short- 
est intervals between its seasons of enjoy meat; end eve- 
ry time the sufferer has resolution to go forth to 'meet 
it, it penetrates to the vety heart in glad surprise. The 
fields ate better still ; for there is the lark* to fill up the 
hours with mirthful music; or, at wonR* the robin and 
the flocks of fieldfares, to show that the hardest day 
has its life and hilarity. -But the calmest region is the 
upland, where human life is spread out beneath the 
bodily eye ; where the mind roves from the peasant’s 
nest to the spiry town, from the schoolhouse to the 
churchyard, from the diminished team in the patch of 
fallow, or the fisherman’s boat io the cove, to tile via- 
duct that spans the valley, or the fleet that glides, ghost* 
like, oo the horizon. This is tta perch where the spir- 
it plumes its ruffled and droopinprings, aod makes rea- 
dy to let itself down any wind that heaven may send.— 
Mist Martincau's Vecrorook , 
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POPULAR TALES. 

STORY OF MARTIN GUERRE. . 

FROM THE ‘CAUSES CELEBRIS.' 

Martin Guerre, a native of Biscay, was married in 
the month of January, 1539, to Bertrande de Rols, with 
whom he lived for many succeeding years at the "vil- 
lage of Artigues, in the diocese of Rieux, in Upper 
fjauguedoc. The condition of Martin Guerre was that 
of a small farmer, and the property posssssed by him 
and his wife was very considerable for people of their 
rank in life. Married at a very early hge, they wefe 
not blessed with children until the tenth year of their 
union, when a son was born, to whom was given the 
name of Sanxi Guerre. Shortly after this event, Mar- 
tin Guerre had the misfortune to quarrel with his wife’s 
father or uncle, and in consequence took the resolution 
of leaving Artigues for a time. He seems to have found 
;i wandering lift agreeable to his disposition, as he ne- 
ver showed himself again at his home for many long 
years, nor were any tidings, of him .received all the 
while by his family. 

This unjustifiable conduct of a husband and father 
led to strange consequences. Upward of eight years 
after Martin Guerre’s absence, a man presented himself 
at Artigues, declared himself to be Martin Guerre, arid 
was at once recognised as iueh by the four sisters of 
the absentee, by his uncle, by the parents and relatives 
of his wife, and by the tcife herself. Not the slightest 
suspicion of imposture was entertained by any one, as 
the self-named Martin Guerre wa9 found perfectly ac- 
quainted with a thousand little matters, both domestic 
and otherwise, with none, it seemed but the original 
actor in them could possibly have known. The marks 
and scars, also, which had characterised Martin Guerre’s 
countenance and person, were all apparent in his rep- 
resentative. Accordingly, the latter was received with 
joy by the wife and all her connections, and assumed 
the place which he was supposed to have vacated eight 
years before. Bertrande de Rols (or Guerre) had in 
limes past shown the strongest attachment to her hus- 
band, and her conduct in his absence was irreproacha- 
ble. She now lived for three years in perfeot concord 
and happiness with hitn who personated her husband, 
and bore two children to him, only one of whom sur- 
vival for any length of time.’ 

This state of tranquility first received a check through 
an accidental discovery made by Pierre Guerre, the 
uncle of Mai tin. A stranger, passing through Arti- 
gues, expressed the utmost surprise on hearing it said 
that Martin Guerre was living with his wife and family, 
;ind unhesitatingly declared that there must be impos- 
tuie in the case, as he himself had recently seen Mar- 
tin Guerre in Flanders, and hod been told by him that 
he had a wife and child in Languedoc, but did not in- 
tend to return home till a certain relation was dead. 
The stranger moreover stated!, thfit the real Martin 
Guerre had lost a leg* at the battle of St. Laurent, ‘be- 
fore Saint Quentin. The traveller's statement was 
heard by Pierre Guerre, and appeared tu him so clear 
and distinct, that he began to entertain suspicions, 
which speedily spread from him to the relatives of Mar- 
tin's wife. A number of little circumstances all tend- 
ing to strengthen the notion of imposture, were now 
gradually noticed by the uncle and friends, and at 
length they finally became so assured of the justice of 
i heir fears as to adopt the resolution of publicly pun- 
ishing the villain who had so grossly deceived them. 
But they found very great difficulty in persuading the 
wife of Martin Guerre that the man with whom she had, 
lived peacefully for three years was not her true hus- 
band. At length, however, < the poor woman was 
brought to something lik a conviction of the sad truth 
and was induced to take steps lor prosecuting the actor 
in this strange deception, who was taken into custody 
to wait his trial. 

On a day appointed, the prisoner was brought into 
court, where the chief criminal judge of Rieux sat ak 
president, and where an immense crowd of people had 
assembled to watch the issue of a case which had al- 
ready excited the deepest interest. Numerous witnes- 
ses were present to support the one or the other side. 
Out of nearly one hundred and fifty persons examined, 
between thirty and forty gave evidence in favour of the 
k( cased, deposing thatihey believed him to be the real 
Mai tin Guerre, and r£rring to many circumstantial 
P oofs in support of their belief. On the other hand, 


a still greater body of witnesses, declared their impres- 
sion that the prisoner was not Martin Guerre. Who 
the penel really was, was announced by various of these 
witnesses, but in particular by Carbon Berreau, who 
recognised the accusted as his nephew, by name Ar- 
naud du r nih , a nathe of Sagias in Languedoc. The 
old man, Carbon Barreau, while acknowledging his 
nephew, wept for the disgrace he had broitght on the 
family. While such testimonies were given by the 
witnesses for aud against the prisoner, there was a third 
body of witnesses, more numerous than either of the 
others, who declared that the resemblance to Martin 
Guerre puzzled them so much as to render them total- 
ly unable to tell whether the accused was that indi- 
vidual or not. 

Much weight, comparatively, was of course laid on 
the evidence given by the relatives of Martin Guerre. 
Strange to say, these relatives were as much at Vari- 
ance as others. His four sistprs unhesitatingly and 

unequivocally declared their belief that the prisoner 
was their brother, and none else, and by Bus opinion 
they held to the last. The uncle of MfPfn, again, 
and the wife’s relations, maintained the opposite side 
of the question. As for the wife, whether from weak- 
ness or distress of mind, her evidence was not produc- 
tive of much light in (he matter. What she did say 
weighed in the prisoner’s favour, as, on his being tes- 
ted afterwards, it was found that he knew all the little 
secrets of her wedding-life as well as she herself did. 
He told of private occurrences of old date, that tallied 
in every point with her private revelations on examina- 
tion. When the prisoner himself was asked to speak 
in his defence, he entered without the slightest em- 
barrassment on a long narration, calculated to prove 
his claims to the character he had assumed. He begun 
with ascribing avaricious motives to Pierre Guerre, as 
the cause of that person’s animosity. He then related 
every particular step of his career, from his birth to 
his departure from home t and those wbo best knew 
Martin Guerre declared that all the incidents related 
had occurred to him, to their certain knowledge. The 
prisoner described his marriage with particular minute- 
ness, mentioning the name and even the dress of every 
important individual then and there present, as well as 
many other minute points connected with the ceremo- 
ny. Notwithstanding these striking statements of the 
prisoner, and notwithstanding thedoubts ofthe Witnes- 
ses, the criminal judge of Rieux conceived the charge 
to be proven, and pronounced the prisoner guilty. 

But this only led to new investigations. The pri- 
soner appealed to the parliament of Toulouse, aid by 
its orders inquiries were entered upon of a still more 
searching kind then formerly. To show how great 
were the difficulties in which this case was involved, 
it is only necessary to state a few ofche facts that came 
out on both sides. Against the prisoner, it was aver- 
red, that Martin Guerre was a taller man, and darker 
in hue ; and that he had slender limbs, stooping shoul- 
ders, and a hanging under lip, whereas the prisoner 
had stout litpbs, an upright person, and no particular 
mark about his lips. The shoemaker who had made 
shoes for the true Martin Guerre, also declared, that 
the feet of the latter were ofthe twelfth size, while the 
accused person’s were of the ninth. Martin Guerre, 
it was also proved, was skilled in wrestling and other 
sports, at which the prisoner could do nothing. More-* 
over, Martin Guerre, being a Biscayan, was thorough- 
ly acquainted with the Bagqee tongue, of which the 
Other knew only a word or two. These are specimens 
of the proofs against the prisoner. The opposite evi- 
dence seems almost equally dtreng, and this may be 
said of the personal resemblances in particular." A ci- 
eatrix above the right eye, the mark of an ulcer on the 
face, a drop of extravasated bipod on the left eye, two 
peculiar teeth, a spoilt Dail onf one of the fore-fingers, 
throw worts on the right hand, and one on the little fin- 
ger— all of these marks were on Martin Guerre, and 
all of them on the accused! Other witnesses in the 
prisoner’s favour deposed to his having alluded to cir- 
cumstances which had passed privately between them 
and Martin Guerre, ten* twelve, and fifteen years before. 
Above all, the bridesmaids of Bertrande de Rols de- 
clared that the prisoner hid minutely described inci- 
dents which proved him* to be no other than the man 
who was bridegroom on the occasion. 

Such were among the difficulties surrounding this 
question. The confident bearing ofthe accused added 
to the general perplexity, as he on every occasion as- 


sumed the part of aninjured and persecuted man. He 
even made a solemn public appeal to the wife of Mar- 
tin Guerre, declared that, as she believed in his iden- 
tity or otherwise, he was content to be held guilty or 
innocent. But the wile would not take an oath on 
either side, althougk she said, that, under the circum- 
stances, she could tnst in nothing that he (the prisoner) 
could say. 

Things were in this state of incertitude, when the 
real Martin Guerre who had been fruitlessly sought 
for, appeared sudderiy on the field, as it (says Gayot 
de Pitaval, in the Ciuses Celebres) he had dropped 
from the skies.” The judges ordered him into con- 
finement before he >Ad seen his relations or any one 
who was concerned in the cause. Martin Guerre, as 
had been stated by the traveller, was without one of 
his limbs, and had a wooden substitute. When pri- 
vately interrogated upon some known facts in' Martin 
Guerre’s life, he answered freely apd correctly, but 
did not give so many proofs, of hik identity as the 
ptisoner had done under the like examination. Amaud 
du Tilh and the lame MartmGuerre were then eon- 
fronted with one another. Each treated the other as 
an impostor ; but the first mentioned of the two dis- 
played far most confidence, and (scornfully .declared 
that he would consent to be hanged if he did not'prove 
the whole to be a machination of Pierre Gnerre, and 
the man with a woolen leg to be, but a creature of his. 
The latter seemed t» lose his presence, of mind at the 
sight of the other’s consummate boldness, and effron- 
tery. The judges sere yet quite at a loss, but they 
resolved upon assembling all the relations of Martin 
Guerre, and all the principal witnesses in the case, with 
the view of leaving it to their decision on beholding 
both parties together: 

Accordingly, all (he summoned parties made their 
appearance at the appointed day. The eldest of the 
four sisters so often mentioned was the first to enter 
the court, where the rival Martins already were, and 
her testimony was almost decisive. It will be remem- 
bered that she and her sisters were the most influential 
witnesses in favour of the impostor. Now, however, 
when her eye fell on the lame man, she sprang to him 
and embraced him with tears, exclaiming to the judges, 
“ Behold my brother \ Martin Guerre! I confess the 
error into which this abominable traitor,'* pointing to 
du Tilh, “ has led me, and id which he has kept me 
for so long a time, as well well as others.” Martin 
Guerre mingled hir tears with those of his sisters who al- 
so recognised their brother at once, as did all the wit- 
nesses, in short, who had been much obstinate in favour 
of Arnaud du Tilh. As usually happens in cases of 
the closest resemblance of person, the confronting of 
the parties at once dispelled the illusion which had 
memory only to depend on.. After other recognitions, 
Bertrande de Rols, the wife, was called into court. No 
sooner had she cast her eye timidly on the lainestraa^ 
ger, then the spell was at once broken in her case al- 
so. She became strongly agitated, trembling like an 
aspen leaf, and weeping abundantly. Then she ran 
to embrace her husband’s feet, and besought his par- 
don for the fault which the artifices of a wretch had led 
her to commit. She entreated him to remember that 
hi9 four sisters and others had been deceived also, and 
reminded him that her very love for him had its influ- 
ence in causing her to be misled. She declared that 
such was her grief and shame when the impostor was 
discovered, that she prayed for death, and, but for the 
commands .of God, would herself have put an end to 
her days. “ The touching air (says Gayot de Pitaval) 
with Which Bertrande de Kols spoke, her team ami 
her beauty, which was still great, the expression ol 
agony spread over her visage, pleading eloquently for 
her.” But her husband, who had appeared so sensi- 
bly to the tokens of affection coming from his sisters, 
appeared insensible to those of his wife. He told her 
that she ought to have known her real husband from 
all others, although the whole world had been decei- 
ved ; and he had the cruelty further to say to her, that 
he looked upon her as the cause of all the disgrace and 
wretchedness resulting from this affair. The judge 
checked Marlin Guerre for this conduct to his wife, 
which came with an ill grace from the Ups of a man 
who had deserted his family for so many years, and 
who was the true cause of all the mischief, by thus 
leaving them at the mercy ofthe designing. Moreover T 
had not Martin Guerre made revelations *,o the impos- 
tor Arnaud du Tilh, respecting his family affairs, hi s 
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wife never could have been deceived as she had been. 
Such considerations, nevertheless, could Hot overcome 
the angry feelings of Martin Guerre, when be met his 
wife in court. But as we firmly believe in the wife’s 
innocence, from an attentive consideration of all the 
minutia; of the case, we have pleasure in recording that 
the last words Of the original narrative on this point 
are, * Time only caused Martin to change his sentb 
meats,” . The court of Toulouse, also tpok into con- 
sideration the question whether Bertrande deRols.was 
or was not an accomplice of Arnaud du Ti.h, and de- 
cided unanimously in favour of her inoocer.ce. 

* The communication of Martin Guerte to Arnaud du 
Tflh have been alluded to as the chief source of the 
latter’s ability to accomplish his imposture* Du Tilh 
spent two Years in the other’s company in the military 
service, and was his intimate friend and confidant On 
returning from the wa^ alone, he was mistaken for 
Martin Guerre by several acquaintances of that per- 
son, and this first suggested to him the idea of fcstab 
lisbing himself comfortably in life by personating Mar- 
tin Guerre, and becoming master of his property* Be- 
fore attempting this, however, he secretly made 1pm 
self acquainted with every possible particular, relative 
to the family and history of the man whose name he 
was about to assume. This step over, he boldly pre- 
sented himself, and the issue was as we have seen. All 
these things Amauddu Tilh confessed, after being sen- 
tenced to death for his crime. Previous to execution, 
he was doomed to walk through the streets of Artigues 
with his head and feet bare, a halter round his neck, 
and a lighted torch in his hand. As he performed this 
sentence, having latterly become penitent, he besought 
pardon of Martin Guerre and his wife, the persons 
whom he had most injured. In front of their house 
he was hanged— a retributive compliment of the law 
which they, would most probably have been willing to 
dispense with. September 15G0 was the date of his exe- 
cution. 


“Hamilton,” said De R. one morning at the mess 
table, “ when you next make coffee, instead of putting 
I the coffee grounds loose into the pot*;asyou have been 
accustomed to do, enclose 4hem in a bag first, and then 
be sure to boil them an hour at least. Do this always 
and we shall never fail to have a good, clear , strong 
I cup of coffee.” 

“ Yes, your odor,” replied Hamilton. 

The next morning, however, notwithstanding the 
minute directions of De R. the coffee tasted— all said 
peculiar, and some almbst swore, that it was confound- j 
ed|y bad— and the cups remained full, 

The presence of Hamilton was required. i 

“ Hamilton,” the coffee tastes very badly this mom-j 
in* • was you careful to follow my directions in mak- 
ing it?” 

“ Yes, plase your honor.” 

“ What can make it so then ? Are you sure you 
used clean water ?” 

Just cool from ‘Old George’s spring,’ your on- 

0t « What soft of bs%did you use to boil the grounds 

in ?” '• 

“ Bag !— why plasfc yoUr onor, I cud’nt find any thuff 
to make a very good bag wid, but I picked up a pari of 
an old stocking about and tied it at one end, and boiled 

it in the coffee !” n c 

“The dr-1 you did!” was the exclamation of the 
mess— and we came away : but ere we h*d gone far we 
heaid a variety of noises, much resembling, as it ap- 
peared to us, the operations ofithe emetics of many 
Doctors on manifold patients; and the memory of 
De R.’s French Coffee will remain long aftet the ruins 
of Fort Putnam will have crumbled into their original 
dust. 


ed by continental artists and intelligent amateurs as a * 
standard and sterling specimen of the art of engraving 
in England. 


THE GATHERER. 


FRENCH COFFEE. 

Some twenty odd years agS, when the United States 
Military Academy was in its infaocy-^before' mischief 
had given place to mathematics, quizzing to ethics, 
and infinite fun to infinite series; in those halcyon days 
when police was a trifle unworthy the notice of a gen- 
tleman, discipline a bug-bear, but not a thing'to be 
enforced ; when the science of mineralogy was no fur- 
ther pursued than in the choice of suitable stones for 
quoits, and botany was only studied among the bran- 
ches of the lofty cherry-trees which garnished the 
front of “Old Snowden’s Quarters” and ornamented 
Washington’s romantic valley— when more attention 
was given to drawing a cork than a plan, and Masson’s 
French was less heeded than his attempts to speak 
English— when Cadets were too scarce to be worked 
. up into ramiods on parade, and worked down to rag- 
babies on drill— when a “ master of the sword 1 ’ was 
sought for but not found, and when quarters were “ like 
angels visits few and far between”— and a “steward” 
an unknown thing— in those happy days, we say some 
half dozeu of the cadets— there were but a few more 
at the Point at that time— became displeased with 
• B1 ick George’s’ boarding-rtotwitbstandmg the charms 
of his youthful daughter, and manfully resolved to es 
tablish a mess on their own hooks, and club together 
to keep bachelor’s hall in style. 

“Old Hamilton,” an Irishman and an invalid soldier, 
who was retained in the pay of the government to 
compensate him for his wpunds, and who acted in the 
capacity of waiter to the “ young gentlemen,” was call- 
ed upon to discharge the important function of “ stew- 
ard, cook and bottle-washer” for the mess. Poor Ham- 
ilton ! the turf now rests upon his head — but ther , 
while he did live and move, among men, no one of the 
blundering sons of “ Green E/in” ever made more, or 
better practiea^bulls. - , 

Cadet De K._a young French gentleman, like all of 
his countrymen was particularly fond of a cup of good 
coffee, and in this respect at least, he was determined 
not only to “ rule the roast” but the boiling too. I he 
unsophisticated youths of a West-Point mess were as- 
tonished witji a dish of the precious beverage made 
after the most approved Paris methodi and the weak 
ftohea of time immemorial forever discarded. 


Another CuriositJ. — A friend has permitted us 
to copy the following letter from the antique original, 
now in his possession. The party to wKopa it was ad- 
dressed was die traitor Benedict Arnold, and the wri- 
ter was his mother. We have not at hand the means 
of ascertaining in what year Arnold was born, but he 
must have been a mere lad at the date of this venerable 
episde : * 

Norwich, April 12, 1754. . 

deal childe. I received yours pf 1 instant and was 
glad to hear that you was well; pntf my dear Let your 
first consCrn be to make you* pease with God as itt is 
of all concerns of ye greatest importance. 

Keep a stedey watch over your thoughts, words and 
actions— be dutifull to superiors obliging to equells 
and affibel to inferiors if any such their be— allways 
chuse that your companions be your betters that by 
their good examples you may Learn, from your af- 

fentionate mother, IjANNAH ARNOLD. 

P. S. 1 have sent you fifty shilling! youse itt prudent 
ly as as you are acountabeli to God and your fa- 
ther. your father and aunt joyns with me in Love and 
Servistp Mr. Cogswell and Ladey and your self, your 
sister is from home. 

Addressed “ To Mr. 

BENEDICT ARNOLD. 

att 

Cantabury.” 


The Wipe of *Y ivian Grey’.— Mrs. D’Israeli wag 
the widow of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, lately M. P. for 
Maidstone, whom she married while she was a mere 
child . Wyndham Lewis owns greater part of the town 
of Maidstone, and when DTsraeli, the no vellist, wanted 
a seat in Parliament, Lewis had him returned with him* 
self in 1837, for the borough. Last year Lewis died, 
leaving his widow an immense fortune. She is still a 
I young woman, being only two years older than DTsra- 
eli, who is not yet 34. ’She was smitten with D’lsra- 
eli, it is said, from the moment she first saw him, and 
when the year of widowhood was expired, gave him 
her hand and fortune. While D’Israeli was a mere 
author, he was not much courted, but now that he is a 
man of wealth the Carlton Club people play him off as 
a grand card. Thus wags the world. , 

SCENE IN THE MANAGER’S ROOM. 

“ (A knock at the door i) — ‘Come in; what is it?* 
cried the manager. ‘ Can you see Mr. Fatton 
‘ What Mr. Fatton V The master of the supernuma- 
ries.’ ‘ Send him in.* 1 Now, Fatton what is the mat- . 
ter? Make haste fori am busy.’ ‘Sit there is a 
strike with the children m the theatre.’ ‘ So there 
ought to be, Mri Fatton, if you did yoUr duty proper- 
ly and kept a birch rod.’ • Yes, sir; but all their fa- 
thers and mothers come on me, and threaten to punch 
my head ; now, yon know it is not my fault.’ * Well, 
what is the strike as you call it V ‘ The girls who are 
ip fly in the new ballet won’t have the wires affixed to 
them, unless they are raised to eigbteenpence a-night^ 
their mothers won’t let, them endanger their lives un- 
der that sum! Now, sir, we should be in a great 
scrape at night, if this were to happen ; worse than we 
were in at the other house, with the boys in the storm.’ 

* What was that, Fatton ?’ ‘ Did‘nt you hear that sir? 

Oh, there wera sixty boys, who stood on the stage un- 
der a very large canvass, painted to represent the sea. 
Now, these boys were placed alternately, and were to 
rise and fall, first gradually, and then violently, to rep- 
resent the motion of the waves in a'storm ; and in the 
three first nights of the piece it had a powerful effect; 
but after that, the manager reduced the water-rftte that 
is to say, he lowered the salary of eaeh waver to si* 
pence per night. The boys took their places under 
the canvass sea; and when the prompter gave the sig- 
nal for the storm, the Water was stagnant ; instead of 
the ship striking, it was the waves that struck. The 
sub-manager, in a fury, inquired the causte, when the 
principal billow said , “ We won’t move a peg unless 
you pay us a shilling a*night, for it wears out our cor- 
duroys so.” ** Well, Fatton, promise the girls eight- 
eenpence; but I will be even with thepi ; I will keep 
them danglingin the sky-borders in a thorough draught 
•all the night. T,ell them so.’— (Exit F atton.)”— Heads 
of the People . 


The Prist of General Washington.— James 
Heath, A. R. A. the excellent engraver, having, with 
great laboi, completed his whole-length portrait or 
I Washington, from the picture by Gilbert Stuart, (a 
[print which was to have been published by subscrip- 
tion,) found himself in the predicament of having only 
seventy guineas subscribed. On complaining ofthis in- 
adequate compenation, a printseller offered him one 

hundred guineas for the plate. This was disdainfully 
refused by Heath. On the evening of the day that be 
sent the plate to the printer, the news of the death of 
Washington arrived from America. This event so al- 
tered the state of affairs that impr«*sions cou d not be 
produced fast enough for sale ; and the artist s house 
was literally besieged for them. An American specu- 
lator, who came over in the ship that brought the in- 
telligence, took two thousand impressions, *nd paid 
Heath two thousand guineas for them. The fortunate 
engraver cleared considerably above five thousand 
pounds by the happy decision of keeping the plate in 
his own possession. No one legretted his gawd luck, 
for it is * beautiful work of art; and m always reckon-* 


IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT PUNCTUA- 
TION. • 

The contract made for lighting the town of Liver- 
pool, during the year 1819, was thrown void by the 
misplacing of a comma in the advertisements— thus : 
“The lamps at present are about 4050, and have in 
general two spouts each, composed of not less than 
twenty threads of cotton.” The contractor Would 
I have proceeded to furnish each lamp with the said twen- 
ty threads ; but this being but half the usual quantity,, 
the commissioners discovered that the difference arose 
fro A the comma following instead of preceding the 
word each . . The parties agreed to annul the contract 
and a new one was ordered. 


Laughter.— Why is it when a man is excessively 
pleased, he contracts all the muscles of his face, squint* 
his eyes, stretches his mouth, 1 'and gives a convulsive • 
haw haw ! Wbat is the philosophy of it ? why does he 
do it? and what good does it do him? Man is the on- 
ly creature that ever laughs. When a dog is pleased, 
it shakes its taH. We can’t see the philt^ppby of that - 
either .— Sunday Mercury i,- 
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THE BITER BITTEN. 

A i Min frith* dress of a workman was lately walking 
in the streets of Berlin with a packet in his hand, sealed 
with five sedls, and inscribed with an address, and a 
note that it contained one hundred thalers in treasury 
bills. As the bearer appeared to beat a loss, he was 
accosted by a passenger, who asked him what he was 
looking for. The simple countryman placed the pack- 

5? 7* e inquirer’s hands, and requested that he would 
read the address. The reply was made as with an 
agreeable surprise. “Why! this letter is for me ; I 
have been expecting it for a long while !” The mes- 
senger upon this demanded ten thalers for the carriage 
jj- i P ac ^ e ^» w hich was readily paid, with a liberal 
addition to the porter. The new possessor of the 
packet hastened to to ao obscure cqrner to examine 
Ins prize, but oq breaking the seals, found nothing but 
a tew sheets of blank paper, on which was written 
**• Done” 
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Mm* Sophia, will yon fa?or me with a song ?’ Oh 1 
no, Mr. Senior, I never ring.’ • I think I hare heard 
J* u ;, , ‘But I have such a cold.’ Singing is good for 
scold. And then ray wrist is-lam*.’ ‘It will cure it.' 

I have forgot all ray.rausjc.’ • Can you not recollect 

one piece? 4 It is some time since I practiced-’ 

•Were yon not playing aa I entered?’ ‘Only drum- 
ming. ‘Well, drum me a tnne then.’ After telling 
‘ wen, y ^ lies, the lady play. Now. this is 
T ng ' If 1 y°«»g gentleman is poor, and 
the lady don t want to play, let her just say so. Bull 
if he is a rich simpleton, let her just get up, set herself 
« tho piano, and go it. That’s the way,— Bachelor's 


BONAPARTE’S LONCHNG. FOR IMMORTAL 

l have already mentioned that Bonaparte was rather 
? w k #n travelling ; but, as we were, passing 
through Burgundy, on onr return to Paris from Ms- 
l?L« g ,°K he M ' d exbhin «> r ’ “Wei., a. f P w mare events 

M I MUi, C " mp, ffi *, od 1 8° d< * wn ~‘° posterity.” 

I think.” replied I, ‘‘that you have already done 
enough to secure great and lasting, fame.” ‘\Yea.” 
replied he, I have. done enough it is . true. , In lms 
thao two years I have won Cairo, Paris aod Milan, 

row* f r.h a "„ r* *-! ^ A •• die to-rnor. 


The Grand Encampment of Kniojit Templars, 
of the State of New York, held their annual commu- 
nication, at the Howard House, in the city of New 
York, on the 5th and 6th of last month.. The repre 
sentatrves of ^Columbian, Temple, Utica, Morton, Gen- 
[esee, aod Clinton Encampments, together with a large 

number of sojourning Knights were present ontheoc- 
casiou. 

i A P* ,ltlon from Ae Officers and members of Gene- 
see Encampment, No. JO, requesting leave to have its 
location removed from Batavia to Lockport Was re- 
ceived, and was referred with certain powers to Sir 
Jam^HqfriBf,, Grand Prelate oOhe Grand Encamp- 
ment. - 

It was resolved, that Temple Encampment, No. 2 

of Albany, have power.to proceed to the election and 
Installation of their Officers for the ensuing year, at 
any time within three months from this time. 

Sir Knight R. R. Boyd, .offered the following a- 
mendment to the constitution of the G*md Encamp- 
n*eqt v which is to lie upon the table, until the next an- 
nual communication. 

• f\ Resolved , That Section 7th, Article lst oommenc- 
( in 8 wi,h ‘he words, “ hut no warrant or dispensation 
for .any Council or Encampment shall be issued to 
form such body within the distance of thirty miles ofl 
any regular constituted Council or Encampment, ex- 
cept in the city of New York and ita viofriity,” be and 
the same is heieby repealed 


_ r , ,, -v sw i to ate to-mor- 

hjr’a JL* ,0 - ld r" 0U * l ,‘5 # ® nd ‘Cft-OBiituries, occupy 
half a page of general history.” He was right. Ma- 
ny a^es pass before the eye in the course of . half an 
hours reading; and the duration of a reign or of a life 
'* b “* *h« »ffmr of a moment. In an historical aumma- 
jry, a page suffices to describe all the conquests of A- 
»nH*rh* a "d Cajsar, and all tbs devastation of Timor 
and Ghengia Khan. We are, indeed, acquainted with 
onlv the least portion of past eveuta. Is it worth while 
m desolate the world for so slight a memorial 1—Bour- 
nennes memoirs. 


A person pointed out a mao who a bad profusion of 
rings on his fingers to a cooper. ‘ Ah, master,’ said the 
artisan, “it a sure sign of weakness. when so many 
hoops are used.’ ” 


A Down,E aster advertises lor a wife in the following 
manner:--” A„v gal what’s got a cow, a feather bed 
with comfortable fixin’a. five hundred dollars in hard 
P**J®*!» ® n ® ‘b*‘’s had the meazles and understands 
tendm children, can find a customer lor life, by wri- 
tin a small hilly dux, addressed to Q. Z., and stiekin’ 

“ * c ” ck of u " c,e Ebenezet’a barn, back side, join- 
mg toe nog-pen.” 


The wife of a German living on Fell’s Point, Bal- 
timore, recently arrived in this country, preeentecMier 
husband a few days since with four children at a 
birth. 

* ^ 

. ^ t " AI,T Cr“ Fift y-^e» years ago.” said the vener- 
able Gov. Morgan Lewis, sitting a few days since in 
•our counting-room, “ I sold <b is lot (the Exchange,) 
to Jamas Blood good for <£300. We were just out of 
the revolution, and I was glad to get so much for the 
property. -The lot coat tbo Exchange Company four 
years ago, $139,600. Such is the progress of {hints 
mncaour fatKrs were “just out of the revolution.”- 


that dnring the reeess of this Grand Encampment, he 
had received a petition from a constitutional numbe. 
of Sir Knights residing at Troy, N. Y., for an Encamp, 
ment to be held st that place, and had granted a dis- 
pensation to the petitioners to hold an Encampment 
«t the city of Troy, dated 12th August, called the 

Apollo'Eocampment, who had commenced their la- 
hors. 

Sir Joel G. Caridee, one ol the pet^ioners, being 
present, made returns, and paid the duesofsaid Apol- 
lo Encampment, and a report of their proceedings since 
the receipt oftheirdiapensation, aod returned the same* 
with a petition front that body for a charter; when^af- 
ter a lengthy debate, *t was 

Resolved , That the dispensation granted in good 
faith, by the M. E. Grand Master of this Gtand En- 
campment, on the 12th August, 1839, to Apollo En- 
campment, at Trdy, which was surrendered this evening 
by Sir J. G. Candes, be returned to that Encampment, 
to remain in full foite and virtue, until {he next An- 
nual Communication of this Grand Encampment. 

A communication fpoml^feyette Encampment No. 

7, at the city of Hudson, whose tabors had keen sus- 
pended, praying fora reorganization, was read, and re- 
ferred to certain officers to act formally thereon. 

The Grand Encampment. then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of its officore, which resulted af follows; 

!! r f EZ®; E - **•«.* 


rouRTH 0 » JCLT.-We aregladto see tha^T r 
Albany Is determined not to be behind her neighbor 
in dotng honor to our National Anniversary. Tbe 
Mi itary aid Civic arrangements are all made on a lib. 
eral scale and m good taste-several new banners wil, 
be displayed. The ceremonies will take places? tbe 
PearUst. Methodist Church, where a brother printer 
Mr. George Vance, will read the Declaration, andU 
Marvin, jr. delivci the oration. 

Therotwo men also have shown a fine spirit io* 
making arrangements for their celebration. Poem 
Oration,- Odes, Music sod Badges, have all been pr»' 
pared expressly for the occasion. Among the Odes’ 
we regognue one written in the happy style of ow 
| young and esteemed correspondent Flora. The De- 

!' ,ar “ a ° n be P roDouoced by B. Spetanan, the Poem 
by 1 . H. Cushman and-.tbe Oration by R. Pruyo.— 
For their Poet, the young men could not have made a 
better selection than Mr,C. whose abilities have fre- 
quently been tn.de evident in his correspondence with 

ns. Mr. Pkuyn is likewise well known for his literary 
merit* 7 

The exeieises of the Association, wifi take place a, 
Dr. Campbell’s church. 

Wo regett that our typographical friends are not to 
be found in the procession. They, above all others, 
should hopor a day, which the immortal Franklin 
“elped so materially to, make. There is no excuse. 


Com. Elliott— Has been acquitted, if we are to 
judge from the fact that his sword has been returned 
to him, by the president of the court martial. We arc 

Sir Ezra S. Barnunv fif!" E. Grand Master stated ** Fou " fifthi °f his country men look upon 
at during the reeess of this Grand EncamnmenL K. a!™ ** “.T-T* pmet °. ^.."“American Comma- 


dor# r and a better mao could fill his place with full as 
much honor to the navy or the country. 

Emigrants is year promises to surpass all its 
predecessors in the number of emigrants. At Quebec 
alone, the number to June 20th, exceeds by 11,000 
those up to this time last year. A large portion, at thi, 
city, are Germans of a better class— neat and comforts- 
ble in their apparel, and most of them bright and 
cheerful in their looks, and with ready money in their 
pockets* 


Escape.— Lett who was tried at Oswego, for setting 
fire to the steam boat Great Britaiq, and who was sen- 
tenced to 7 years imprisonment, escaped from a nil 
road car, while under the charge of the sheriff. The 
'sheriff has offered $100 for his apprehension, to which 
Gov. Seward, has added $250 more. 

The General Bankrupt Bill, which has been pending 

voSoST": h “ “ le * gth paMed tbe Swwte ’ b y* 
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Richard Ellis, of New York, 
Ebenezer Mix, of Batavia, 4 
|— John O. Cole, of Albany, 4 

— W, F. Walker, of Troy, 4 < 

— Lewis Deforest, of N. York, 44 
!— J*mee Millar, of N. York, “ 

— Sylvester Spencer, of N. York 44 

— Robert R. Boyd, of N. York, 44 

— Joseph P. Pirsson, of N. York 41 

— Thomas Dugan, of N, York, 44 

— G.L. Thatcher, of Brooklyn, 44 

Oarvir T.oi»U» KT V i 


D. G. Master. 
Grand G’mo. 
G. C. General. 
Grand Prelate* 
<G. S. Warden. 
G. J. Warden. 
G. Recorder. 
G. Treasurer 
G. Warder. 

G. S. Bearer, 

G. 8, Bearer. 


* , ; - — v» - \ 7 « Oi cearei 

— Gemt Lansing, of NcwYerk, 14 G, Sentinel. 


I 07* For the last eight weeks, other occupation# 
havs kept os from tfie Register; so that whatever has 
appeared in its columns entitled to praise or censure, 
belong to another. W e make this remark in juatiee to 
all concerned. 


W* anticipate our publication of this week, several 
hours m order to give the carriers of the paper, the 
UW* enjoyment of otv national holiday. 

The MiliedgeviJIo Federal Union aoneuneea the 
|de«h of the Hon. Wm. G. Springer, one of Geor- 
gian distinguished men. He expired at fate rtsi- 
at Botherweed, Canrol county, on the 15tfa 
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Natchez is going up again. They are building 9 iap~ 
filly, and several houses, at the last accounts, were open 
and doifcg business. The streets are nearly cleared, 
and improvements are to be seen in every direction. 

The people of the United States consume abou* 
eight million pounds of tea per annum. 

« The news of Father Matthew's .temperance labors 
for Ireland, has reached the factory city of Lowell, 
Mass., where the Catholic clergyman, Mr. McDer- 
inot, administered the pledge, some days since, to over 
500 of his congregation. 
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The Bankrupt Bill.~A remonstrance against the 
"hill now before the House of Representatives, has been 
oent from New York, bearing the names, according to 
the Journal t of Commerce, of **a large propottion of the 
solvent and active merchants of the city." 


Antedate of Napoleon.— In 1797, before- signing the 
preliminaries of peace between the Freneh Republic 
and the Emperor of Germany, when the French army 
had nearly overrun the country, the Emperor sent to 
BonapA'te three nobles of his court as hostages. The 
French General received them with distinction, invit- 
ed them to dinner, and said to them. after it, “ Gentle- 
man, you are free. Go, tell your Master, that if his 
imperial word has need of a pledge, you cannot serve 
me, and ought npt to serve him.” 


Intelligence. 

Death of Six Hundred Slaves by Silffbcalion . — 
The cape of Good Hope^ Shipping List received by 
the last arrival, says the London Morning Post, 
contains the following dreadful account pf the loss 
of 700 slaves, and subsequent wreck of the slaver 
“The last accounts from the Mozambique states that 
two slavers, one a ship and the other a brig, were 
wrecked In Mozambique harbor, during a hurricane 
from the southeast, but the crew9 of both, and 200 
slaves cn board the brig, were saved. ^The ship had 
arrived the preceding day, and had nod taken in any 
slaves. It was reported of the brig, which was com- 
manded by a Spaniard, that she originally had on board 
900 slaves, but during a hurricane (in the prosecution 
of her voyage,) the hatches were battened down, and 
on opening then) after the hurricane had subsided, 
it was discovered that 300 of the slaves had died from 
suffocation and want of food. The gale re-commen- 
cing, the hatches were battened down a second time, 
the consequence of which was an additional 300 slaves 
perished from the same causes, and 100 of the re- 
maining 300 slaves died on the passage to Mozam- 
bique harbor, whither she repaired for the purpose of 
getting a further supply. 

Sheep. — In the town of Shoreham, Vt., there are 
26,584 sheep* In this State there are three towns 
having over 30,000 each— viz : — 

Washington, Dutchess Co. 34,367 

Avon, Livingston Co. 33,380 * 

Hoosick, Renssaler Co. 37,807 

In the whole State of New York there are 4,209,870, 
and in fourteen of the.states there are 12,897,638 sheep 
— yielding neatly 42 millions poudds of woo), valued 
jn 1836 (from average of 18 years) at $21,168,000. * 

Three days and « half from Chicago. — The Clevfe- 
land, Capt. Hart, left the above port at nine o'clock on 
Saturday morning, made ten landings (including Cleve- 
land where she tarried five hours) and arrived 1 here 
thb morning at t,wo o'clock. — Buffalo Com . Adv. 

Spontaneous. Combustion .— -The ship Arab, of Boston, 
with ♦ cargo of about 2300 bales of cotton,* and nearly 
read y for sea, was destroyed at Mobile on the evening 
of the 18th alt. by spontaneous combustion. The 
lash and grease used by the stevedores in screwing in 
he cotton, has been the means whereby this large 
t n uottnt is lost Ip the owners and underwriter*. 


Melancholy Occurrence.— Drowned at Schodack 
Landing, Rensselaer county, on tbe 23d inst, William 
Colegrove, an industrious, just, honest and upright 
citizen. It may emphatically be said of him, hedepart- 
ed this life without an enemy. Mr. C. this spring re- 
ceived the norhination and was elected Collector for the 
town of Stuyvesant, Columbia county. He has left a 
wife and child to lament his untimely end.— Argus. 

Another Fatal Rencontre.— In a personal rencontre at 
or near Dadeville, Tallspoosa county, Florida, a few 
days 9ince, a Mr. Butler was killed and his antagonist, 
name not recollected, mortally wounded. 

New mode of “ turning an honest penny :' — A little 
boy in Boston has been induced to try the experiment 
of selling iced water at one cent a glass ? The first oay 
he sold 89 glasses, the second 184, and the third 201, 
making 474 glasses in three days. . The ice having cost 
25 cents, he cleared about Si 50 a day. ° 


CALENDAR OF COlfUUNICATl 

EACH MONTH 



Hooked lo Death.^Qn the 12th instant, Mr. Sum- 
ner Williams, of Chester Mass., was hooked by one of 
his oxen, while driving them. The wound was so se- 
vere as to cause hiadeath the next day. His age was 
41 years. 


Painful Intelligence.— h letter received it Philadel- 
phia from Harris burgh on Saturday mentions the re- 
ception at that place of the painful intelligence that Che 
Hon. Samuel McKean, late U. S. Senator for Penn- 
sylvania, attempted suicide in a fit. of insanity on Tues- 
day last, at his residence in McKean county, by cut- 
ting his throat with a razur. Although McKean was 
alive when the letter giving the informatics was writ- 
teen, yet, it is added, there was not the slightest pros- 
pect of his surviving many hours. 

Look out for five dollar bills on the Chemical Bank, 
altered from ones. We were shown one yesterday 
with the figure 5 so neatly pasted on as to require the 
closet examination to detecUloe cheat.— JY. Y. Star . 


PAMS. 

Temple Eueampment, 
Temple & . A. Chepter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Apol'o Lodge 
A polls Chapter, 

Apollo Encampment, 
Evening Star Lodge, 
Phocnic Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
(ienetee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 10, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Waehiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chanter, A7. 
Utica Encampment^ 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council 8 & R .Masters 
Ring Solomon's chapter 
Memphis Chapter, 
Memphis Lodge, 


PLACE. 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

West Troy 
Lansingburg 
Bethany G«a. 
Lockport Nia. 
Wheeling Va. 


Utica, 


Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

Memphi s 
Memphis Tetin. 


TIMS. 

9d Friday. 

3d Ji 4th Tuesday 
1st dt Sd Thursday. 

1st & Sd Tuesday. 

1st ft Sd Tuesday. 

2d & 4th Tuesday. 

Sd Moud* /. 

1st Wednesday, 
lit & Sd Thursday. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

3d Thursday. , 

3d Monday ev. o month . 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

8d Tuesday. 

1st & Sd Sat 


4th Saturday 
Quarterly 
3d Saturday, 
Sd Moaday. 
3d Tuesday. 


iturday. p. f. 


IB a KBS £.9. , 

Ob Monday evening last, by the Rim 4V8eynttur, 
Mr. Henry B. Hall e»q., of Marshall, Mwhignnr (fate 
of New Baitimore^to' Caroline fteqttp, of this ci- 
ty. ' - • 


SffiflONlC APRONS.—' Those Brethren d,mi in. Apron* for 

i^fct l . U, »''.K f ‘b® D , e *7**»fMASTfiR < MARK or R. ARCH, 

can obtain them, splendidly engraved on Sattin, by apslyinc at 
t his Offioe, At a pace ada pted to the times.— May, 504<h v ^ 1 

T HE MASONIC REGISTER.— For ih* war of. Masonry - 
5840 j containing a correct list of the Officlfi of th* Grand 
Lotlge and Subordinate Lodges, Chapters, Ertchthpmepta, Ac. of 
N. York, and its vicinity, with their times and places Af meeting * 

| Ac etc.— -for sale at One Office, price 25 cents.— May It. . 
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* died 

On Monday rooming, Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Benjamin V. Clench. 

On the morning' of thb 26th inst., Mrs Ann Eliza- 
beth, wife of Azor Taber, Esq., and daughter of the late 
Geo. Paul Todd, aged 25 yearn. 

Suddenly, in this city on Tuesday evening last. Mr. 
Harman Hardaway, teacher of district school No. 7. 

In this city, the 26tb inst. Frederick P. James 42 
years. 

In this city, on the 27th inst. Ben Atkins, aged 43. 
In this city yesterday, Sarah M. infant' daughter of 
James M. Brown. 

Tuesday afternoon, after a short illness of apo- 
plexy, James Merrifield, in.the 52nd year of his age. 

On the 19th inst. at his residence in the town of Ster- 
ling, Cayuga co., Robert Hilton, late of New Scotland, 
Albany co. in the 54th year his age. 

In the town of Gorham, Ontario County, en Stroday 
tbe 21st inst., after a lingering illness, Mr. Silas Wal- 
ker, in the 74th year of his age. He was only brother 
to Willard W alke* e#q„ and father toMrs. Win. Mas- 
craft of this city. 

At Hanford, Ct., on the 25th inst. Mrs. Delia Wil- 
liams, wife of the Hon. Chief Justice Williams, in the 
52d year of her age. , 

At Schenectady on the 27th ulf., Simeon Woodruff 
of Charlton, Saratoga co., a^ed 74. 

On the 22d ulf., in New Yoik, John W. Oakley, 
esq , formeily^of Poughkeepsie, in the 53d year of his 
age. 

Io Goshen, suddenly on the 15th ult., Mr. William 
Savre, aged about 58 year*. 

in Marion, Wayne co., Hon. David Eddy, one of 
the judges ofthe the county, aged 66. 

_ At Mount Holly, N. J. on Saturday the 20th ttk, 
Hon. W tlliaai Rnastl, aged 60 years. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions arid monies on its account. 

William IJoardman, New York City. 

Tallmaga Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Cos tie lop. • 

James Teft, Coe yin ana. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, L,ans.ngtftrgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebeneser Mix, Batavia. • 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cav&nagh, Watertown. 

Janies M'Kam, Lockport. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino. .. 

S^ r i P = Mi . , °’ K'n^ton, U. C. 

Philo Sacking, , Wheeling, V.. 

Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. 


BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE’S Bookstore. 1 *• 
Rauch’s P-ycology, or View ofthe Soul, " ' ’ 

Shakipeare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. ■ 

Guizot’s Civilisation of Europe. * 

Mi** Sinclair’s Scotland and the Scotch 
Madame do Stael’s Italy, in French. 

Hoffman’s Chancery Practice, vbl. 3d.* 7 
Franklin’. Lift and Wodu, by Spark., 
n&l.l&m s Literature ol-Europe. 

Tbe French Revolution, bv M. Thiers. 

All the late nevels and periodicals. 


Nivie, ; Mr.. Boddington’, PpZ. ; W. ftift S37w d An, * n S* r *. 
Bolingbroke ; Windham; Pultomy ; Work, offt. .^L emp °r v".** 5 
r.1 Hia’ory of Enthusiasm ; Court and clm. of R^f ?'£»*“- 
Prowm Mate and conduct of pS.?Li« Tr ’V 8 ™* ; 
Groat Britain from January to April-1840 Turn. •* lc * ,,on * ln 
Subocriphon. received by ' lern “. Upcrnmi.ru. 

W. C. LITTLE, corner of State at. 


SJert^S^t^r Pateol *- T h« CoronaUod P '... 

t The aueen'a Own Pen, bv GiUott. 

Prince Albert s Own Pen, by G»llott. 

The Tippecanoe Steel Pen, American.I 
Goverameht Pin. 

Gillolt s Old English Baronial Pen. 

Jacob s Bank and Mercamile Pen. 

Gdiott s Damascus Double Barrel Pen. - 

tl . v^e^for’.aft'b 0 ;’* Pen. all 

^ G* LITTLE, corner State st. 
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POETRY- 

Forth* Aaericu Muonic Reghtrr. 

YOUTH AND DEATH. 

I have thought it hard, that the young should die, 

And leave the beautiful earth, 

While the sfiy was bright, and their hopes were high, 
And their hearts were light with mirth. 

I have shuddered and shrunk, at the thought of death. 
In days that are now long past, , 

And was fearful sometimes, to draw a breath, 

For fear, that 'twould be the last. 

I have looked on the earth, with a champed eye, 

For it was so very fair, 

And, listen'd entranc'd, to its minstrelsy, 

Floating soft on the breezy air, 

As I looked my heart with a with'ring grief, 

Has swell'd, with many a sigh, 

To think that the fairest, should be most brief 
That beauty should fade and die. 

Whil'st I clung to life, I knew I must die, 

For those that I loved had died, 

I knew that like them, I must shortly , lie; 

The dead in the grave, beside. 

With terrors and fears, my soul was opprest, 

My spirit was boyed low. 

And peace, sweet peace, was never a guest, 

Iq my' heart so sad with woe. 

To be shut away, from the beautiful light, 

Was to me, a fearful doom, 

To die, and go down, to the long, long night, 

Of the dark, and dismal tomb. 

Put I found a balm, for my wounded breast, 

Precious, and freely given. 

For my wearied spirit, I have found a rest, 

That rest, remaineth in heaven. 

Though 1 love the earth, and all beautiful things, 

And cherish them fondly yet, 

The flower that blooms, and the bird that sings, 

And the murto'iing rivulet, 

I .cling to them not, but I long4o soar, 

To that brighter world on high, 

For this earth, is to me a rest no more. 

My home is beyond the sky. klvune. 

Mr. Hoffman ,-* The following beautiful lines writ- 
ten by a late resident of Albany, on a visit to the Mon- 
ument Mountain, deserve a place in the Register. I 
believe they have appeared in the Massachusetts Ea- 
gle, but I received a copy in manuscript from the au- 
thy. H. 

MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 

Father in Heaven { I thank thee for this hour, 

My spirit yields new hornAge to the power 
That formed these heights, and (oh, not less,) 

Spread all around such scenes of loveliness. 

Around me, rocks io wild confusion lie, 

Or tower aloft in frowning majesty ; 

Loose as just scattered by that mighty hand, 

At whose slight beck the mountains fall or stand ; 
While far adown the smiling vale beneath, # 

The young flowep open, and the wild vines wreath, 
And fields all blossoming 'neath the summer sky. 

And bright greenhills that far beyond them lie ; 

And further still, mountains successive rise. 

Whose azure suigraits mingle with the skies ; 

'Neath willowed banks, as if in mimic play, 

The Housatonic threads its graceful way,- 
Where white-browed villages, with churches crowned 
And low-roofed cottages are scattered round. 

Oh, when these beauteous scenes shall fade away, 
Before the terrors of the last great day, 

In that biassed u Rock," which thou hast “ cleft for 
, * ne * M 

Pear Saviour, “let me hide" and dwell with thee. 

. Monument Mountain, May, 1840. Harriet. 

F tom the Musissippi Christian Herald, 

TIME. 

Oh thou whose awful wings unfurl'd 
Across the waste of darkness broad, 


And sweep along this subject world 
With desolating progress rude; 

Whv -est thou on thy dreary flight 
So lastly down the stream of years t* 
Dark in T V.v course as death and night, 

As he<d*8ss of thy victim’s tears. 

Sweep on— -sweep on ! thine awful course 
Shall soon be set in fearful ^loom, 

And thy last echoes, wild •and hoarse, 

Be hear: on Nature’s tofnb. 

Then mtiM thou curb thy dating wing, s 
And furl fhy pinions irr dismay; 
Creation's dying shriek shall sing 
The dirge that tells thy fading day* 

Child of eternity ! once more 

Shall she receive thee to her breast, 

And on her undistinguish’d shore, 

Thy glories and thy power shall rest! 
Lost in the wide and boundless sea 
That ne’er shall feel, or title, or flow, 
What hope shall then remain to thee, 
Stretch'd by the latest tempest’s blow ! 

Secure. from thee, ami all thy powers. 

Shall men pursue the endless years, 
When bliss phall crown his glorious hours. 
Or dirk ness whelm him with hor fears. 
Eternity of joy shall bloom 
F or iim in Heaven’s ecstatic plain, 

Or helishall ope in central gloom 
Her long eternity of pain. 


LOST FEELINGS. 

' BY ROBERT MONTGOMERY. 

' 1 Weep not because our beauty wears 
Beneath the wings of Time, 

And age contracts the brow with cares 
That once was raised sublime! 

Weep not because the beamless eye 
No dumb delight can speak : 

And fresh and fair ho longer lie 
Joy-tints upon the cheek. 

No ! weep not that the ruin-trace 
Of wasting Time is seen 

Around the farm, and in the face. 

Where beauty’s bloom has been. 

But wssp the Inward wreck we feel, 

As hoary years depart ; 

And Time’s effacing Angers steal 
Yonng feelings from the heart! 

Those joyous thoughts that rise and spring 
From out thp buoyant mind, 

Like summer bees m>on the wing. 

Or echoes on the wind. 

The hopes that waken every hoar, 

Like blossoms from a soul, 

Where sorrow sheds no blighting power. 
And care has no control. 

And all the rich enohantment throw^ 

On life's fair scene around, 

As if the world within a zone 
Of happiness were bound. 

Oh ! these endure a mournful doom, 

As day by day they die— 

Till age becomes a barren tomb, 

Where withered feeling lie! 


THE EXHIBITED DWARF. 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 

I lay without ray father^ door, 

A wretched dwarfish boy ; 

I did not dare to lift the latch,— 

I heard the voice of joy; 

Too well I knew when I was near, 
My father never smiled ; 

And she who bore me turned me away, 
Abhoring her poor child. 

A Stranger saw roe, and he bribed 
My parents with his gold ; 

Oh ! deeper shame awaited me— . 
The dwarfish boy was sold ! 


They never loved me, never claimed 
The love I could have felt ; 

And yet, with bitter tears I left 
The cottage where they dwelt. 

The stranger seemed more kind to roe, , 
He spoke of brighter days ; 

He lured each slumbering talent forth, 
And gave unwonted praise; 

Unused to 9miles, how ardently 
I panted for applause ! 

And daily be instructed me— 

To soon I learned the cause. 

I stood upon his native shore ; 

The secret was explained ; 

I was a vile, degraded slave. 

In mind and body chained ! 

Condemned to face, day after day. 

The rabble’s ruffian gaze ; # 

To shrink before their merriment, 

Or blush before their praise ! 

In anguish 1 must still perform 
The oft repeated task ; 

And courteously reply to all 
Frivolity may ask ; 

And bear inhuman scrutiny. 

And hear the hateful jest ! f 

And sing the song,— then crawl away 
To tears instead of test ! 

I know I am diminutive. 

Aye, loathsome, if you will ; 

But say, ye hard hearts ! am I not 
A human beiog still ? 

With feelings sensitive as yours* 
Perhaps I have been boro ; 

I could not wound a fellow man 
In mockery, or scorn ! 

But some there are who seem to shrink 
Away from me at first, 

And then speak kindly ; to my heart 
That trial is the worst! 

Oh, then I long to kneel to them, 
Imploring them to save 

A hopeless wretch, who only asks 
An honorable grave. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE POOR MAN’S SONG. 

[from uland.] 

A poor man, poorer none, am I, 

And walk the world alone, 

Yet do I call a spirit free. 

And cheerful heart my own. 

A gleesome child I play'd about 
My dear, dear parents* hearth, 

But grief has fallen upon my’ path, 
Since they -ate laid in earth, 

I see rich garden's round me bloom, 

I see the golden grain, 

My path is bare and barren all, 

And trod with toil and pain. 

And yet, though sick at heart* I'll stand 
Where happy faces throng. 

And wish good-morrow heartly 
To all that pass along. 

A bounteous God ! Thou leav’st me not 
To comfortless despair ; 

There come a gentle balm from heaven 
For every child of care. 

Still in each dell thy sacred house 
Points mutely to the sky, 

The organ and the choral song 
Arrest each passer by. 

Still shine the sun, the moon the stars* # 
With blessing even on me, 

And when the evening hell rings out. 
Then Lord, I speak with thee. 

One day shall to the good disclose 
Thy halls of joy and rest. 

Then in my wedding robes even I 
Shall seat me as thy guest* 
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lpok forward wijb such bright anticipatiops to the in tracing the history if min (irora his transgression 
time when the principles of hit Order would rise a- down to the present period, the Mason observes a cotj- 
bpve the opposition of ignorance and prejudice, when tinned succession of important events, rising one above 


rand Lodge above. 

No matter whether we behold him borne trium- 


M A SONIC ORATION. pove the opposition of ignorance and prejudice, when tinned succession of important events, rising one above 

it, 1 / r> i a r . in despite of the impotent attempts of power he wonhj another each tending to elevate man to his orienal 

C !' apt f r behold the whole human family enjoying the benefit* state of purHjr and happiurti; and to place him iiuhe 
mnd Lodge by t ompamon L. 8. 8hot.e«. 0 f hw 0rder Hi. played in the biewed effects of union, Grand Lodge above. 

Companions and Brethrkn, — It ps with no cqm- brotherly lojre and chatitjA No matter whether we behold him borne trium- 

, mon diffidence that I appear before you* as your organ In searching the records of out Order, and compar- phantly on the waves of the deluge, or humbly re- 
to commemorate the irtues of one of the most splen» mg the limited though brilliant lignt of Mssqnry, that ceivipg in the wilderness thb express law of his Su- 
' did lumioaries of our order. “ occasionally shone through the dark gloom that envel- preipe Master, whether we view him receiving instruc- 

Not a speaker by*ediicatiou or profession, and much oped the earth fith the broad and splendid blaze that tions and constructing the ark of the covenant, or 

less so by. practice, I feel myself bot poorly qualified gives light and Ijfe to the present era, we find abnnd- piondly laying the foundation and erecting the temple 
to discharge th? important dutiestbis day assigned me. pot materials to fill our breasts with the snblimest of the most high, we can still discern the hand of our 
I say important, for the subject which ought on this gratitude, the purest joy, and the most enlivening Grand Master guiding us to the temple of bliss until 
day to engage pur atten|’on. the attention of every hope. * with dazzling splendor the prince of meekness bursts 

Mason, wherever he may be; and of course the sub- At no period ip the history of the world has man qpon our feeble vision clothed in all the charms of re- 

ject upon which I ougbtto address you, concerns the been wholly deserted by the Ulnroinating rays of Ma- generating Christianity. We new behold the Grand 
dearest interest of mao; his welfare here and eternal sonry — but qre oft shah find her towering genius pent Master of the Lodge below descending from his throne 
.happiness hereafter. up within the narrow limits of a kingdom, confined on high, taken upon himself the fallen estate of sinful 

Conscious of my inability to paint out wty clearness within the walls of* city, or mourping in the cloisters man, descending into the grave; carrying with himtlje 
and precision the path thpt leads to the attainment of a convent ; and if she 'occasionally broke through sins of the exiled family and rising again to bis heav- 
• of the greatest sum of human happiness, I cannot the universal ignorance that covered the earth, it was euly abode. A way is.now opened to the Grand lodge 
but regret that the task of addressing yoq, had not like the transient flash pf lightning that bursts from the above; man is linked to his Creator: through the 
' fatten to the lot of a mofe all? ?»f experienced speak- lowering cloud, darting Its briltiaqf light through the medium of his God, the Satiour, he ascends to the 
cr. ” heavens and vanishes, serri%*nly to make “darkness temple abgve; the grand work of Masonnr is comple- 

Suffer me jiowevqjr, tp a^fapss you in tbs pfaio hm- visible/' ted. Must net such rdflctiMt cause the Mason to re-, 

glume of truth, and' if my seutfaents are not clothed At present, whichever way we turn our eyes, to joice? 

in the rich <}resa of eloquence. 1 or my ideas arranged whatever quarter of fpe gldbe we direct our atteotioo. The Mason also finds a great and important cause' 
in the mojt methodical manner. I still hop? f shall wq behold the rays pf light, the truths of Masonry as* for festivity in the immutabillity of his Order, the 
offer snipe qb#©rvaty>ns that will meet year approba- serfing their empire. We now behold the true knowl- unchangeable nature pf hts principles and the ab- 
tion. edgp of the Supreme Architect of the qpiverse, and of solute certainty of the correctness of his knowledge. 

Festivals are iostypted for the purpose of showing the arts and sciences espied to every portion of the He beholds his Order enthroned in the heart of man, 
onr gratitu<)p for past favors, qr to commemoratq some globe, and from the darkest and most jgnorant corners deriving life and energy from his intellectual faculties, 
particular and important evqpt, and by an animated bursting with superior effulgence. and so interwoven with his existence, that they cannot 

view of the past to excite to th® strongest exertions for To the Mason this must be truly gratifying, for by be separated. Supported by the omnipotent' hand of 
th® future. it aipong every nation and every people is planted the Deity, and guided by the unerring light of revealed re- 

On this day of Masonic gladness it will be useftil for first principles of his Craft, tht rudirqpnts of hi^Order. ligion, she is as immutable as the laws of order. Foond- 
us to direct our attention to the particular features that We bjehnld man breaking the iron fetters of Xq>ersti- e<J upon the rock of truth, established io the human 
characterize tne day we celebrate and its peculiar con- tion and bigotry, gnd by one nighty effort of the mind mind, her power is the throne of reason ; the duration 
sequences in which we rejoice. exertipg the prerogative of nature, dictating the law of of her empire the existence of man. 

This day is a festival consecrated to reasop and to reason, and abolishing the firery ordeal of the inquisi- His principles drawn from the great book of nature, 
all the moral and social virtues, and dedicated to the tion — y® behold the march of mind rising transcen- conformable to laws of the universe, and expound- 
first Order, whose constituent principles are those of dantly to her destined goal, the emancipation of man ed by the revealed will nf the Supreme Archiceot 
charity, and whose objects arc the equal good of a cel- from the fetters of rpental bondage. We need not, the Mason views as unchangeable as the firmament of 
lective universp: and it is a festival sacred to render however* search. for new and uncommon causes for joy heafen. 

our devout acknowledgment to the Supreme Architect and festivity. Here then is seen tho 'great source of Masonic fes- 

of the universe for the blessings we enjoy, and to en- On this day the' Mason look? back with pleasure to tivity ; here we behold causes that to the mystic broth- 
treat a continuance of fys favors. that glorious mom when the day sprang from on high, er must produce the most enlivening sensation : we 

It is a festival consecrated to the enlivening antici- when light separated from darkness, when order arose behold Freemasonry derived from the order of nature, 
patiou when man shall cease to strive against mao, when out of confusion, when, by the Almighty fiat, a world from the dictates of reason, and from the express pre- 
the necessity of coercive government shall be done sprang into existence. He sees the genius of Mason- cepts of Holy Writ. Surely St fo of divine origin, eter- 
vtway, and when the scattered sons of men shall be ry hovering ever the works of creation; he beholds nal as truth, perfect as light, and permanent as the prin- 
formed into one all-glorious and celestial Lodge a- her employed in mitigating the evihtof disobedience, in ci pies of justice. 

hove. assuaging the calamities of her favorite man, and ren- It is not however, wholly from a view of the past. 

Perhaps at no former period could the Mason look dering him comfortable in a world of sorrow and pain, that the Mason derives all his proud satisfaction. Eu- 
back with such proud satisfaction as at the present. He beholds her following the footsteps ot the misera- gaged in the most elevating schemes of human felicity 
viewing the principles of his Order rising transcendent ble exile, whispering in his ear the sweets of consola- accomplishing the task assigned him below, and corn- 
above the obstacles of time, removing the desofating tion and the joys of hope, instructing him in the arts pleting the full measure of love, he looks forward witfh 
effects of ignorance and barbarity, guiding roan thro’ of life; and teaching him the benefits of social union, the brightest anticipations to the. period when his )a- 
a long period of successive ages fo the temple of bliss, He views Masonry collecting the most valuable secrets bors shall be completed ; when his body 9hall have put 
and scattering coextensive with his existence, thq seeds of the world, and when the justice of angry God threat- off this mortal evil; when the light bf immortality 
•f brotherly love and affection. Nor at no former pe- ened the extermination of the human family, he shall illume his path, and. gnide hipi in safety through 
riod have the brethren of the vqystic tie beep permit- sees her preserving them from the shocks of the de- the pilgrimage of death ; when h* shall stand before 
ted to prosequte their labors in the cause of afflicted luge for the future benefit of the solitary exempts. the all-seeing eye, aad be (onnd possessed of the essen- 
humanity with as little opposition from the wild incon- Ought not such reflections to fill the mind of the Ma- tial words and signs, to be admitted ioto the tabernacle 

sistencies of furious fanaticism, or the blind intern- son with sentiments of the most unbounded gratitude ofetrna! rest. 

perate zeal of bigotry qnd superstition as at thp pres- to his Great Omniscient Master? We likewise hope that when Onr objects are rightly 

ent. Nor are these the only prominent causes of Mason- understood, we shall be joined in festivity, by the be- 

Perhape too, at no former period could the Maspnlic fe^ivity^ In acapnin^ th? course of human events;! nevolent good of all mankind. We rest assured thoq 
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when the empire of reason is completely established, 
when bigotry and superstition are banished from (he 
minds of men, and when ’the spirit of free toleration 
shall prevail universally, the Masonic order wiN be 
hailed as the harbinger of peace, and the true fountain 
of all brotherly love and affection. And we think when 
it is known that the illustrious Mason, whose memory 
we this day commemorate, was not only a chief of our 
Order, butlikewise a constellation in the church of the 
ChristiaA that the most illiberal will be divested of their 
prejudices. Nor is it a less source of gratification, that 
the religion are all profess to believe is the foundation 
and ehief corner stone of the Masonic edifice, and th^t 
in a plain but mystic form, its exercise is secured to 
the faithful undisturbed hy the jarrings of a sectari 
an world. Such are among the many reasons that 
constitute this day a day of festivity and joy to the Ma- 
son. 

The common festivals of man are dedicated to tri- 
umpb for past victories over their fellow-beings, and 
the deluded multitude with few exceptions are taught 
to celebrate with riotous pomp, the achievements of 
. despotism, the triumphs of vice, and their own degra- 
dation. But not so yith the mystic brethren : we hail 
the anniversary of those days on which reason and 
righteousness unfurl the banners of love and friend- 
ship, and breathe the soft sounds of peace and con- 
corf into the distracted ear ef misery and despair. 

On this day we are reminded of the high and impor 
tant duties attached to our characters as Masons, high 
in consequence of tkeir embracing within their sacred 
will our dutjr to God, our Creator; to man our neigh- 
bor, and to ourselves. Important, inasmuch as we ap- 
pear before the woild, invested with the implements 
of our Order, knd adorned with the emblems of inno 
cence and purity, at once declaiing our conviction of 
the correctness of our principles, and our conscious 
ness in the rectitude of our conduct. 

On this day the dilltgent Mason ought carefully to 
review his several durfies, and trace, step hy step the 
gradations through which he passed in his progress to 
the mark of the prize of the high calling, which is in 
‘ his Grapd Master above. He ought ti be certain that 
his motives are pure; that he approaches the Masonic 
temple unswayed by (Heeds or mercenary motives; 
he thirsts for knowledge and is desirous of being use- 
ful to his fellow mortals, and that he is willing to oom- 
ply with the ancient requisitions of the Order. He 
ought to be certain that the work of regeneration is 
begun in his heart, and convinced that he is poor, 
blind, naked and and defenceless, dependent upon his 
brethren for assistance, through the journey of life: 
and fcertajn that he calls upon the Supreme Architect, 
duly prepared to be admitted into his temple, and that 
his conscience will be vigilant in warning him of every 
deviation from the line of his duty. 

With perfect resignation he ought to bo\r before the 
altar of peacs, declaring )iis ‘willingness to advance in 
'In the work assigned him below; acknowledging his 
belief in the existence, and (dying with firmness upon 
the aid, of his diviue Master, confident that while win- 
ding through the tortrtou9 paths of life he will never 
be deserted. Resigned to b probationary labor, he will 
then become a faithful and trusty servant in the vine- 
yard of his Master. With the charts of life to guard 
Lim through a faithful servitude, beheld tl r >’ the tned - 
' um of their proper emblems, he becomes pirpired to re- 
ceive the more high and sacred mysteries ol his Order. 
Here the faithful brother is struck %vith the resem- 
blance, human indeed, hut not indistinct, of fbe in- 
carnation, sufTeriug, antj crucifixion of the Princ.e of 
Meekness. 

Here in the most solemn rnd impressive manner the 
Mason is called upon to be circumspect in his conduct 
to support the character of his Order: to look with an 
eye of benignity upon tHe frailties of his brothers cau 
tinning them to avoid the excesses and irregularities 
cf life, and in the most awful manner invoking then 
to preserve the ancient landmarks of his Order.— 
By so doing lie will be found worthy to be advanced in 
the service of his Master, and to be an overseer in the 
courts of Israel. 

Having advanced thus far into the mysteries of he 
OrdeT the faithful Mason pres the necessity of squar- 
ing his actions at al! times by the strictest rules of hi 
Society, that his conduct may stand the test of th< 
closest scrutiny, that he n ay not be rejected and 
tbiown aside as unfit for the builder's use. 


Rising in slow but progressive order, in proeess of 
time the humble brother is found fit to be a governor 
and teacher in the temple of his Master. With in- 
creasing knowledge, is increased important and respon- 
sible duties, and for the better enabling him to discharge 
those duties he is pointed to the great luminary of day 
as a pattern of imitation, and to the holy scriptures as 
a rule and guide to his faith, that he may thereby ac- 
quit himself with honor, and secure a crown of eternal 
life. 

He now approaches the summit of his ancient Or- 
der, and after having assisted in dispensing light and 
truth he prepares to receive its most sacred and hid- 
den mysteries— mysteries, the want of a knowledge of 
which must render the Masonic character incomplete. 
He is now solemnly impressed with the sublime attrib- 
utes of the Great Architect of the universe ; he draws 
nearer to his God; he approaches the true fountain of | 
all knowledge; in silent gratitude he admires the dis- 
pensations of an all-wise providence, to whom, through 
the medium of his order he stands indebted for the ma- 
ny blessings he enjoys, and the knowledge he possess- 
es, Every vestige of doubt and infidelity is no<v ban- 
ished from his mind; and as he approaches the sanc- 
tum sanctorum he feels that the ground whereon he 
stands is holy; he is duly impiessed with the aw- 
ful manifestation. “ Put off thy shoes from thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

Such, brothers and companions, are some of the re 
flections that ought on this day to engage our atten- 
tion. We ought to reiic w our several duties, and by 
them canvass our past conduct; and form our resolu- 
tions for the future by the principles they inculcate. — 
By so doing wp will become faithful servants in the 
employment of out Master, and will reap the reward 
of eternal life, and be crowned with a crown of eternal 
glory. 

And to those who can with candor view us as a band 
of brothers, conanected by the strongest and most sa 
cred ties, and whose objects are the promotion of hu- 
man happiness, suffer ate to say that the Masonic As- 
sociation is founded upon religion and morality, hav- 
iug for its pillars wisdopi, strength and beauty ; sup- 
ported by faith, hope an$ charity, strongly inculcating 
the precepts of universal love and unbounded benevo- 
lence. ft is the practicepf those super excellent vir- , 
tues that constitute the labor and employment of Free- 
masons; and by them has the wild turbulence of sav- 
age ferocity been softened down into the mildness of 
social life. Tph® bonds ol society have been drawn 
close; the inconveniences of life been multiplied and 
its evils lessened ; the calamities of war have been mi- 
tigated, .and the necessity of coercive government been 
diminished. 

But to the brotherhood, particularly, belongs the 
confidence of support is the hour of diffic dty. Sur- 
rounded by perils, whe* every hope has fled hut that 
of the mystic tie, the brother has been suddenly iss- 
ued from tire most imminent d uiger. fly the 9ym- 


dically alleviating or removing some of human life, we 
we are not, we cannot be Masons. Unless by our as* 
sidnity we add something to the stock of human knowl- 
edge, we arc not iromnting the cause of our Grand 
Master above. Although we bow before the Masonic 
altar, although we revere the secrets of the mystic un- 
ion, although we piy homage to the Grand Master of 
the faithful: yet without a perfect regeneration of the 
heart, Without a fixed and firm resolution to conform 
to the principles of tur Order to the full extent of our 
abilities, we are not. we cannot be Masons; we cannot 
promote the cause cf our Gram\ Master. 

We may adhere lo the cold letter of our duty; we 
may preserve a seat in the Masonic edifictf"; we may 
proudly rally under the banners of the Order, biu un- 
less we labor fo the vineyard of our Master, unless we 
become stones of the living temple, and assist m build- 
ing the house not made with hands, we are not v we 
cannot be Masons; *e cannot be promoters of the cause 
of our Grand Master. In entering the Masonic tem- 
ple our object is not to partake of the rich treasures 
which have forages been accumulating, without ren- 
dering an equivalent: we are not to receive the divine 
benedictions of meek eyed-charity, without rendering 
an equivalent — the growing s ores of Masonic science 
demand of its modern votaries the rich treasures due 
to increased, to multiplied Masonic favors. Existing 
in an age when all the horrors* all the cruilties, agd ma- 
lignity of ignorance and superstition have comparative- 
ly vanished before the light of reason, before the truths 
of Masonry, we Cannot at one view fathom the immen- 
sity of the debt due to the genius of our Order, to the 
principles it inculenres and which we profess. To us 
muc h i3 given and nnch is required. Bursting at once 
into light enjoying the free exercise of our beloved 
p i icinles, unfettered by the manacles of a haughty 
despot ; assembling in security, protected by the very 
'ruths whichrdraw m together, displayed in their sway- 
ing the destinies of the social world, where is the|Ma* 
sonic heart that will not bow in humble thankfulness to 
the Omnipolent disposer of human events, crying, what, 
O God, is the full measure of my duty ? 

The fallen state of man is probationary, and all things 
appertaining to him partake of his probationary state: 
the principles of masbnty clearly point out to him » 
path by which he catt riie from nature’s God. Here 
then is seen the measure of his duly ; before him lies 
a vista clear, a medium by which he discovers what 
ought to be his conduct through the journey of life. 
Gratitude for the past, thankfulness for the present, 
hope for the future, are tbc incentives to commence 
the grand work of reformation, and to bold out to the 
pnd. Does it not, then, my breibrea, imperiously be* 
long to us to lay our hand to our breasts, and ask our- 
se’ves the question, are we really Masons? Are we 
p rforming the work of our Master, and completing 
the task assigned ns below? or can we hope to be 
je^eived into the tabernrcTe of eternal rest? 

Brethren, let me oil upon yon seriously — let me 
conjure you, by the high duties of Mascinry, to ex- 


pathetic appeal to the benevolent Order the lonely amine your conduct, and so regulate your actions, 


traveller finds «t home and friends in almost every pari 
of the habitable globe. Bending with griefi sorrow and 
misfortune, with misery and despair painted on his: 
brows, the disconsolate brother has found friends a- 
mong s«nngers to his person and language, and his 
afflicted bosom received the corn of instruction, the oil 
of joy, and the wine of consolation. 

In ronclusion. then my worthy brothers, permit me 
to address you particularly — and you, companions suf- 
fer me to offer a few dbseivatiuiis directly upon our 
common duties. 

United hy the strongest of all human ties, strength- 
ened by the confidence of support in the hour of diffi- 


thit when you shall be called upon to resign your 
stewardship, your impartial conscience may lookback- 
ward and find nothing to disapprove. 


A HARD CASE. 

A lady in the south of England made a practice of 
collecting- all the little boys of the parish once a vear 
upon her lawn, and stuffing them with beef and pin in 
padding. One time towards the close of the entertain- 
ment, when, she was walking round to see how all went 
on, and to ask how they were satisfied with her boun- 
ty, she found the greater pait full and also content. But 


. j she came to a little fellow upon whose plate 

cullies, and sure of having the ills of life softened by! the r vasa large lump of the third helping of pudding, 
he sweet balm of a brother’s sympathy, we ought stiiijand L® was blithering and eryu: ; as piteously as tho r 


to recollect that we are the weak wayward children of 
untoward nntrr\ horn to inherit the evils of corruption 
and to partake of the wafces of him 
The long catalogue of ill?, to which, as mortals, we 
are exposed, it is the object of Masonry to alleviate 
rnd to remove. But however excellent in theory the 
principles of Masonry may appear, however much its 
precepts may inculcate truths and enfoice duties, the 

adherence to and practice of which would render ourjymir pudding, you can put ii in your poket.” A more 
residence in (his temple of clay but little inferior toani v mfrnt burst followed this kindly advice, and at the end 


he had not had a meftl for four-and-twenty hours. — 
4 *What is the matter with you, rny little man?” asked 
the lady; “has any one dared to ill-use you in rr.y 
presence?” The urchin blubbered more despemtfly 
than before, and at length faltered out, 44 1 can eat no 
mue pudding!” and he cried more bitterly than before. 
The lady patted him on the head, saying, “Do not 
cry, my good little man; for if you are not able to cat 


abode in the celestial lodge above, yet without com- 
ple.e practical conformity to its principles without ra- 


of it fame out the words, 
full already.” 
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loses far more than the wealth of Crae«us can »ecom 
pense. He may seek for i-onsolation from the stores 
of his unstable riches, and for amusement in scenes ot 
noisy mirth, but he will have lost the delightful relish 
for ihe refined and the he irt-gratifying pleasures of so 
cial intercourse, affection and purity. Address him 
Bn the subject of discounts and exchanges— of the 
value of goodr.nr the prices of stocks and he talks flu- 
mtly and intelligently. But turn to the splendid 
scheme of nature — nature exemplified in i» an himseli 
—in brutes — in landscapes, mountains, vales, rivers, 
and the deep— in our mighty globe— in the illimitable 
extent of universal space, dotted here and there with 
planets and stars, moving in regular courses, and which 
although vast almost beyond human conception, are 
still so scattered about space as to appear like little 
sparkles of light amid the immense whole, and he nei- 
ther understands, nor relishes, what you say. He then 
displays the venality of his heart— the narrowness ot 
his intellect, and the purelity of his ideas. He can 
not feel the lofty — the beautiful— the sublime, and the 
delightful emotions, that fill the hearts of tfo noble 

t>f business! io^'^h J. "ever soared 

01 uuauictta, J 1 to^ and he cannot comprehend, the grandeur, and the 

magnificence of the great works of nature. His mind 
finds congenial exercisfe in his slop or counting room 
and never ventures beyond the limits where it is ac- 
customed to act. He cannot appreciate the lovdines? 
of moral beauty, nor understand system of moral 
nature.. If he fain would be pious, be probably be 
comes a bigot or a fanatic ; for as his mind is not suf- 
ficiently capacious to embrace more than the first few 
ideas he o' t n< on the subject of bis duty, he adopts 
the belief of that sect which happens to be best known 
to him, and he forever after is sure to be a strict sec 
tariau. carefully excluding front his mind all religious 
doctrines or beliefs, but his own. 

Now this is all wrong. Ths great object of life is 
not to obtain property— to anvfee weal fl>— to sweat and 
toil through the brief span of our existence to accu- 
mulate a heap of glittering dust, which at the most we 
can possess but for a short time, before the thread of 
life is severed— the veil is rent, indour spirits go where 
the rich and the poot are all dike— No: our God is 
far too benevolent to require that hit oreatures should 
be rich iu order to be happy* - He does not require the 
sacrifice ot toil and oare, beyond a healthful and pleas- 
ant exercise of our faoulties. has oo constituted 
us, that a moderate degree if bodily and mental ac- 
tion is grateful, not only ip (he effect, hot in the exer- 
cise. All he requires of us, is, parity of heflrt and life 
—honesty of intention— kindness— meekness— love for 
| Him and his creatures, and faith in His saving power 
--and these are all conducive to happiness even in this 
life to say nothing of the joys' they ensure in the life 
to come ; pnd without the practice of these virtues no 
man can ever be happy. 

Albany , July Ut, 1040. EFF. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Plain Rbjk Pudding.— -Rusk your bread iu the 
oven, and pound it fine: to five heaped table spoonfuls 
of it, put a quart of milk, three beaten eggs, three la- 
id* spoonfuls of rolled sugar, a tea spoonful of salt, 
half a nutmeg, and three table spoonfuls of melted 
butter ; bake an hour. It may be eaten without 
sauce. 


For the American Manuk Her rt* r * 

CRITERION OF HAPPINESS. 

The most common criterion by which the happiness 
•f men, is estimated, is their pecusiary circumstances 
•r resources : and this is the test applied, not only to 
ascertain individual, but national happiness. By al- 
most universal consent that nation seems to be regard- 
ed as the happiest whose commercial dealings are the 
most extensive, various, and profitable, and whose cof- 
ers swell with the heaviest revenue. 

Wherever comineice is extensively and successfully 
conducted— wherever the busy din of traffic ami bar 
ter greet the ear from “ morn till eve,” and merchants 
plod among their Ledgers and accounts from “ere 
till dewy morn” — whetever cities and streets arerfeitig 
and men buy and sell largely upon profit, it would 
seem to satisfy the minds of many, that, at! is well, and 
that where there is so much ucliVtty and profit, there 
is, of course a corresponding degree of enjoyment. — 
They never look into the mind of the merchant and 
man of business, to discover whether it is made up of 
dollars mid vents— of arithmetical figures, and the sim- 
jfle role of discounts and of exchanges or whether 
it is expanded by cultivation and the acquisition of! 
sound knowledge, spell as enlarges its comprehension 1 
and the sphere of its possessor’s enjoyment,— invigo- 
rates, strengthens, ennobles; elevates its aim— im- 
proves its whole action, and makes the man a being of 
reason and judgment, instead of the mere automaton, 
that day after day, moves in obedience to the touch of 
the hand of selfishness. They never ask whether the 
heart still retains the freshness and ^the innocence of 
Mature— the kindly affections— the warm love, and the 
active virtue, that give to existence its sweetest zest ; 
or whether success has not corrupted it— whether the 
▼ery gains that are considered as its sourre of joy, 
have not been the cause of its depravity, and by lead- 
ing it from one excess t# another, destroyed all its 
tendeter, its purer and more hallowed feelings. They 
behold the splendid mansion and (be costly furirture. 
and they enquire not whether the occupants sweetly 
mingle in harmonious and affectionate intercourse; or 
whether the husband has been lyd, step by step, to in- 
dulge in forbidden drafts of pleasure, forgetting the 
first fond feelings for the gentle one whose anxious eye 
watches his late return from his debaucheries and rev- 
ellings: Whether the Father still feels the sweet pa- 
ternal love and discharges the grateful paternal duties 
that he promised when he first knew himself a father 
or whether his heart yearns less toward his children 
than formerly, and softens less, as his offspring gather 
around their parent, and ask for the smiles and bless 
ings that were once bestowed. They observe the chil 
dren fluttering in finery, and they never ask whether 
the same care is taken of their minds, as if their dress 
—whether his counting house is not dearer to their fa- 
ther, than their moral culture; or whether they arc 
taught the great duties of life -their minds enlarged 
by cultivation, and their hearts preserved free from 
vice, thus laying the only true foundation for their hap- 
piness. 

Men in forming their estimates of happiness are 
guided to their conclusions almost entirely by externa* 
appearances. They seem to imagine that a fine drew 
covers a happy heart— a splendid dwelling is the abode 
of comfort and contentment,— and a heavy purse be- 
longs to a superior mind. But how often aro they 
mistaken ! It is the internal man to which we must 
look if we would discover whether there is merit or ca 
pacity for enjoyment. A cultivated mind— a pure bean 
— habits of thought, of activity, as well as of industry 
and economy, are all necessary to happiness. The af- 
fections too, were designed by a benificent Providence 
as a great source of enjoyment; and unless these aie 
properly cultivated and directed to proper objects no 
man can be really happy. It is our most refined feel- 
ings— our most elevated thoughts, and our tenderest 
associations, that produce whatever teal happiness the 
heatt ever feds. Can that man be happy whose chief| 
study is self-interest ?»— whose pillow is made wakeful 
by thoughts of ledgers and dreams of gain ?— whose 
heart turns from the friendly, or the domestic circle, 
to gloat over his stores of wealth? Tell it not ? He 
who bows himself at the shrine of avarice, is a slave, 
and he whose virtue is weakened by his success— 
whose morals become corrupted and his heart selfish. 


salt, and let the rice boil till soft. $htn stir in a quart 
I of cold milk, and half a pound of raisins, first taking 
, the rice from the fiie. Put in a couple of best eggs) 
jand half a grated nutmeg. Replace it on the fire and’ 
let it boiL tilfthe fruit is soft. Sauce, butter and su- 


Bakeo Rice Pudding.— Beil a quarter of a pound 
of ungroUnd* rice, in a quart of milk, till soft} then stir 
in a quarter of a pound of butter; take it from the fire 
put it in a quart of cold milk, two tea-spoonsfnlls ot 
™lt, and a grated nutmeg. When lukewaim beat four 
eggs with one fourth of pound of sugar, ahd stir it into 
rhe pudding. Add half a pound of raisins, and turn the 
whole into a buttered pudding dish, aud bake in three 
quarters of an hour. 


Rice Snow Balls.— Take small tart apple*, pare 
them, and take out the cores with a knife, filling the 
cavity with a s.iok of ciannamon or of mace. Put each 
one in. a small floured bag, and fill the bags about half 
lull ungraund rice. Leave plenty of room for the 
rice to swell. Put them in a pot of water, with a ta- 
ble spoonful of salt to two quarts of water, touch wa- 
ter will be required, as rice is a great a^sorben*. Boil 
an hour and twenty minutes, then turn them carefully 
out of the bags into a desert dish, and garnish them 
with marmarlade cut ta slices. Serve them up with but- 
ter and sugar. 


Wheat Flour Podding.— Stir into a pint and a 
half of flour, a quart of milk. It must be done gradu- 
ally, so that there may be no lumps. Beat seven eggs 
and put in, and add two table spoonfuls of melted but' 
ter, and two tea spoonsfbls of salt. Grate in half a nut- 
meg. Haifa pound of raisins may be added, but if the 
nudding is to be baked, they must not be put in till it 
has cooked long enough to thicken or they will sink 
to the bottom. Tbis flour pudding may he either 
baked or boiled, requiring an hour and a half to bake, 
and two hours to boil. If boiled the bag must not be 
more than two-thirds full, or it will burst in the boil- 
ing. It must be put into boiling water and kept boil- 
ing tiH done. After boiling a few minutes, turn the 
hag over; it will render the pudding light. Flour pud- 
dings must be eaten when cooked, or they fall directly. 
Serve tbem^up with rich sauce. 

Boiled Rice Pudding.— I nto a quart of Boiling wa“ 
ter pitt two tea-cupfulls ot rice, two lea spooafulls of 


THE GATHERER. 

OSTENTATION REBUKED. 

Aw old duke of Brunswick drove one Sunday to bis 
banker’s at Hamburg, but found he was not at home. 
It was then just church time, and he thought he might 
as well attend divine service. He went to church and 
took a seat in his banker's pew, which was likewise 
used by some merchants. A young meichant’s son 
came in after him, and looked? at the stranger, who in 
his travelling clothes, made no great figure, with some 
contempt. Just at this moment the charity plate was 
heard on its way towards them, and the duke laid a 
guilder before them in readiness; the young man look- 
ed upon this as a sort of challenge, and determined to 
show the insignificant stranger his superior conse- 
quence, he took out a ducat, and laid it before him as 
the other had done the guilder. The duke, who saw 
what kind of a man he had to deal with determined to 
try him further, and added a ducat to his guilder* the 
merchant’s son, in defiance produced another; and so 
they went fin till they had each a dozen ducats before 
him : -The charity | Kate arrived; the young gentleman 
lo whom it was presented, swept, with heroic magna- 
nimity, his twelve ducats into the receptacle. The 
duke, who was older and wiser, put the guilder in the 
plate, and quietly replaced his ducats in his pocket. 

Another Discovert or A Mode of] Propelling 
and Directing Balloons. — An Italian gentleman. 
Signor Leonardo Andervolti, of Spllinbergo, in the 
Friuli, informs us that he has invented an serial loco- 
motive balloon, capable of propulsion and direction at 
pleasure. with safety and precision, either with or a- , 
«ainsi the wind. He has constructed, he says a working 
model of this machine, with which he has actually tra- 
versed the air, in his own country. He offers, if a certain 
sum of money be guaranteed to him in the event of his 
succeeding of which he entertains no doubts, to fly over 
to England in his balloon ! Or that he will at his own ex- 
pense contyuct a balloon here whichshall be able to keep 
up a regular traffic between aby two points at a reasona- 
ble distance from each other, when even greater rapidity 
than any steamboat or coach: The Signor does not 
ask a farthing until he has performed the foregoing 
conditions ; but as hi9 mechanism is so simple, that as 
soon as consttucted it would be copied, and he might 
thereby lose the fruits of hi* ingenuity, he requires 
that a certain sum should be guaranteed him before 
doing so. either by a company or individuals, to whom 
he would assign his invention secured by patent.— 
Signor Andervolti has left his address at our office. 

The Signor speaks very fair; and as he asks nothing 
until he fulfils the conditions above stated, there could 
be no risk incurred were a number of individuals to 
subscribe for a hundred pounds or so each to secure 
so grand an invention. Of the thing itself we do not 
profess to give an opinion. we know no more of it 
than what is stated above,— London Mechanic's Mag. 
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MANNERS AND 1 CUSTOMS. 

From the Knickerbocker of July. 

BULL-FIGHT AT SANTA MARIA. 

BT GEORGE HILL. 

The twenty-fifth ef July, being the festival of St. 
James of Compostella, we left Cadiz at an early hour, 
and crossed the bay, to witness the Imll-fight, which, 
in honor of that worthy, was to take place at Santa 
Maria. 

At four P. M. we entered the theatre, an immense 
edifice, the circumference of which could not hare 
been less than two thousand leet. Ttys arena or pit, 
was encircled by a barrier five feet high, in front of 
which, and at short intervals, were planted small out- 
posts, as points to which the foot-combatants might, 
in case of danger, retreat, and as stations for the guards 
Bohind the barrier, rose, to the h eight of from twen- 
five to thirty feet, tiers of seats, in the manner ef steps 
and above and beyond them' a double gallery. They 
were together capable of containing from tea' to fifteen 
thousand spectators, and loog before the eothnsewen* 
msnt of the performance, were completely filled, ib' i 

From the groups below, otri'eyes were soon turned 
to the more attractive, though less picturesque, spec- 
tacle, in the upper seats, where rows of beautiful wo- 
men, their necks, arms, and bands loaded and spark- 
ling with jewelry, were seen rising one above another, 
like flowers in a conservatory. Suddenly the hiim of 
voices subsided ; the water-venders ceased their cry ; 
and a flourish of trumpets announced the entrance of 
the Governor. There was a second flourish ; tfte ddor 
at the opposite extremity of the list opened ; a detach- 
ment of soldiers were marched in, and having seen the 
arena cleared of its last straggler, stationed at the out- 
posts. They were followed by the combatants r con- 
sisting of the Picadores, or pikeitten, on horseback, 
and the Chulos, Bandarillieros, or dartmen, and Ma- 
dores, on foot. Having advanced and saluted the .Gov- 
ernor , they were divided into two cofopanies. and drawn 
up in a line, one on each' side of the door by which the 
buM was to enter. 

The Picadores wore loW-crowoed, broad -brimmed, 
drab-colored hats, at the sides of which were fastened 
knots of white and yellow ribbon. Their jackets were 
of red cloth, laced with gold ; from the waist to the 
feet they wdre heavily clad in buck-skin, lined with 
cork. 

They were mounted on high-peaked Morjsco sad- 
dles, with shovel stirrups, and bore eachTa long lance, 
Or pike, the ends of which were armed with short iroh 
points. Of all the combatants, the Picadore, the Ma- 
tadore perhaps excepted, incurs the greatest hazard ; 
and it is to his skill, courage, and encounter with the 
bull, and the spectacle mainly owes its interest. The 
dress of the Chulos, dartmen, and Matadbres. consist- 
ed of jackets and knee-breeches, of green or blue cloth 
laced with silver, light cloaks or mantles, of different 
colors, red sashes, white hose, and sandals. 

The combatants having taken their stations, all eyes 
were now turned and fiked on the ddbr by which the 
bull was to enter. Most of the spectators bad, in their 
eagerness and impatience, started to' their feet : a sin- 
gle voice was heard to exclaim, 1 The bull ! the bull J* 
but was instantly hissed' into silence. The moment 
at length came. The trumpets sounded, the door o- 
pened ; he bounded into the arena, and was received 
by a shout which shook the theatre to its foundation 
.lie was a gigantic yet beautiful specimen of his tribe, 
to which, compared with the animal that commbnly 
bears his name, he indeed seemed hardly to belong. — 
A short iron barb, to which strips of red and white 
ribbon were attached, had, just befbre he entrted, been 
driven into his back. He seemed not to feel it, but 
having been pent Up for weeks like a felon in his cell, 
and subjected to a prepatory course of torture, to be 
conscious only of a wild and exulting 9ense Of freedom. 
It was, however, of but short duration. At the sight 
of the barrjcr, and the thousands who filled the seats 
behind it, he paused, surveyed them with a look of 
wonder and distrust, and then wheeled and retreated 
to the door. Findiog it closed, he sprang furiously to- 
ward the barrier, but, as if in despair of clearing it, 
stopped short, and facing the Picadores, dropped his 
head, with the intent, apparently to. provoke or defy 
their attack. At this instant there was a third flourish 
as a signal for the Chulos to advance**. Holding his 


cloak closely folded in bis left hand, the one nearest 
the bull now quickly ran up, and when within a few 
feet of his horns, grasped and displayed it with his 
right, and was instantly pursued by him, and driven for 
shelter to the out-posts. A second then left his sta- 
tion, at the opposite side of the ring, and being hard 
pressed in his retreat, dropped his cloak and leaped the 
barrier. The bull seemed to regard the garment as a 
part of the man, and gored, trampled, and tossed it in 
fragments about the arena. The rest, then, one by 
one, advanced, till at length he was encircled by the 
whole troop, now ond and now another running up and 
fluttering his cloak, or with it streaming behind him, 
or let fall as he fled, nimbly escaping, though often 
but by a well-timed and dexterous leap of the barrier, 
from the horns of his enraged and headlong pursuer. 
One of them had the mishap to stumble and fall. The 
bull rushed on with an intent to goie him, and a shriek 
was heard from some one— probably his chert amie — 
of the women in the galleries. The fellow had the 
presence of mind, however, to seize his cloak, raise it 
at arm|s length ab&ve his breast, and thereby so far di- 
rat the aim of the bull, as to escape unhurt. Asharu'- 
ea of his mishap, and encouraged by the cheers of the 
spectators, he sprang nimbly to his feet, seized the 
bill by the hoVn, leaped over hiS back, and amid a 
thunder of applause, escaped uiftmrt, to the nearest 
oaf-post. 

The Picadores had till this moment remained at 
tkieir stations, and taken neither part, nor as it seemed 
in. the game. . The signal was now made for them to 
advance ; and having raided their pikes, and spurred 
their horses into the ring, they galloped them in a cir- 
cle about the bull, till roused and exasperated by the 
irruption of this fresh band of assailants', he at length 
wheeled and selected the object of his attack. Thus 
menaced, the rider reined up his horse, qnd presented 
his pllye. The bull dropped his head, charged and re- 
ceived; the point of it in his bfrqrfst, but ddspits the re- 
sistances of man and weapon, drove his horns into' the 
body of the horse, let oat his entrails, and laid* him 
with his rider, rolling and writhing in the dust. At 
the instant of the attack, the Chulos ran up abd en- 
deavored, by fluttering their doaks, to diveh it. He 
now turned and drove them onfe by one to the out-posts. 
He then rushed on, the nearest horse, forced him a- 
gainst the barrier, beat in his ribs, plunged his horns 
into his vitals, and laid him; with the blood gushing 
from his month and nostrils, dead at his feet The ri- 
der had disappeared, and I expected nothing less than 
to see him fragged out, crashed and Kfefess, from' un- 
der the carcass of the animal he had but the moment 
before so gallantly bestrode. ) 

He was at length extricated, and though so badly 
hurt he could neither weM move or stand, a fresh horse 
having been brought, he was lifted into the saddle, and 
having grasped his pike, and adjusted his sombrero, 
seemed, as he, sat grim and upright, covered with blood 
and dust, to defy not only the Mill but the devil. A 
murrfiur of applause ran through the theatre, and truly 
if stoicism be a virtue, he deserved it. The next Pi- 
cadore was more fortunate, having succeeded, though 
not without a long apd desperate struggle. in turning 
the bull, and thereby saving his horse, a feat for which 
he was rewarded by the plaudits long and loud, of the 
spectators. These, however, I observed, were for the 
most part as they should have been, reserved for the 
bull. Of the six horses which he next encountered, 
two were killed, and the rest repeatedly gored and 
fhrown, and at length so far disabled as to be with dif- 
ficulty led off alive, or left pawing the earth in agony, 
and making desperate but unavailing efforts to rise.— 
In several instances, a hdrse Was galloped about with 
his entrails trailing in the dust, till they were torn 
asunder by repeated strokes of his hoofs, and in this 
stale compelled, as be best might, td sustain a fresh at- 
tacks. 

The trumpets again sonnded, the Picadores with- 
drew to their stations, and the Bandarillieros advanced 
grasping each a brace of barbed darts, the long, heavy 
shafts of which were enveloped in a loose net-work.— 
Running quickly up, till they came nearly in contact 
with the horns of the bull, they let fly their missiles 
with the intent to fix them deeply and firmly in the 
fore and upper parts of his shoulders. The first at- 
tempt was a failure, and the assailants withdVew, a.nid 
the hisses of the spectators. It indeed seemed to be 4 
feat, the right execution of which required no small. 


degree of strength, courage, and skill. At one time 
a dart would strike the bone and recoil, with its barb 
either bent or broken ; at another, be so slightly infix- 
ed, as to become detached by its own weight, or a sin- 
gle shake of the bull’s brawny neck. He was now 
wrought up to a rage and torture little short of dowm 
right madness, and ran wildly about the arena, goring 
and tossing aside such of the dead horses as lay In his ‘ 
way, and putting to fl ght the whole troop of Chulos 
and dartmen. At length he stopped short before one 
of the crtit-po9ts, and having for an instant fixed his 
blppcf-stained eye on the group it sheltered, drove his 
shaggy head against it as if determined to prostrate it 
by a single blow, or dash out -his brains in, the at- 
tempt. Foiled in tils effort, he plunged headlong 
toward the door, near which the Matadore or death- 
man, whom he at length confronted, had already tak- 
en his stand. 

He was a short; but thick-set, sinewy, welt-madb 
man: a red cloak was thrown across his left arm; in 
his right hand he held a long, slender sword. At the 
blast of the trumpet, he stepped forth, and having pass- 
ed before and saluted the Governor, addressed bimselt 
to his task. , Approaching the bull, with a deliberate 
yet firm step, and a watchful bnt determined eye he so 
placed himself as to be able, by a slight movement to 
the right, to* receive the thrust of his horns on the 
cloak, and having levelled the point of his sword at a 
part of the neck just forward of the right shoulder, re- 
solutely awaited the shock. It came; the weapon fail- 
ed to take effect, arid was hurled, as the bull sprang 
part him, into the air. A murmur of displeasure tan 
through the assembly, and cries Were heard of 4 fool !’ 

4 coward !* 4 away with him*!’ He seemed not to heed 
them, but with a composed, resolute look, resumed* 
his position, and presented his sword. The bull rush- 
ed on, the blade was buried to the hilt in his vitals, 
and having staggered toward the door, he fell, with 
the blood spouting from his mouth and nostrils, and 
was instantly despatched by the 9troke of a knife in the 
necj*. 

The trumpets now sounded; the door at the oppo- 
site extremity of the list was thrown open, and four 
spirited horses, richly caparisoned, sprang in abreast, 
and were lashed, tossing theft heads and jangfiog their 
bells, at full speed, across the arena. The shaft of 
their traces was theq made fast to the horns and head ' 
of the bull, and he Was dragged out at a gallop. 

The dead horses having in li^e manner been remov- 
ed, others" were brought in ; and notwithstanding the 
cr ippled state of the Picadores, most of whom had been 
repeatedly thrown, they were instantly mounted and 
galloped to their stations. The trumpets once more 
sounded, the door opened, and in bounded the second 
bull. A? if apprised of the fate of his fellow, and de- 
termined, without loss of time, to avenge it, he did not 
wait for the attack of the Chulos, but sprang furiously , 
at the horse of the nearest Picadore, gored him under 
the right flank, tore out his entrails, and threw him 
with 9uch violence against the barrier, that he fell and 
expired without a struggle. His rider, covered with 
blood and du9t, his pike-staff broken, and sombrero 
crushed, was dragged out from under him, and borne 
off; whether dead or alive, I was unable to learn. A 
second and third horse were in quick succession, and 
in like manner, despatched ; their riders grasping their 
pike-staves with both hands, driving the points of them 
into the breast or shoulders of the bull, and struggling 
with all their might to repel or turn him, till hurled ' 
headlong from their seats, or with violence against the 
barrier. 

A few of the women now retired, and one fainted.— ~ 
They were, I observed, ladies of a certain age, and not 
remarkable for their good looks. The young and hand- 
some kept their color and their places. 

From the total overthrow or dispersion of the com- 
batants on tliis side of the arena, the bull now crossed 
to the other, a frightful yet pitiable object ; his nostrils 
spread, his eyes flashing, his horns dyed, and hi* fore- 
head, breast, and sides, bathed in blood. Nothiug 
daunted, however, one of the Picadores on that 9 ide 
rode up and presented the point of hi9 pike. His horse 
was instantly gored, lifted from his feet, thrown with his 
rider across the back of the bull, and thence headlong 
to the ground. Of the five horses which he afterward 
attacked, three were killed on the spot. Assailed by 
the dartmen till his shoulders bristled like a quiver- 
head with their shafts,, he was at length encountered 
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, , h „ firgl uiafTvervfewTspire to ram— but most of the old vttoratw of I taste its sparkling foam'; Once once only ! Shall I 


s ssw*;!- *f ,s“;. US T 5 iZ 

y»*sr£«^5^ , s^ ara^K3*«wui 

'“siSls^we^afterward let in. arid in like manner " What a quiet, delightfnl, dream-infe«ed village, wm 

encountered and Wiled. The number of horses killed W before the broaching of this near doctrine.— 

£ eiehtwn and of twenty more, the greater part were There, of a summer afternoon.beneath that huge elm, 
led offmore dead than alive. The courage and strength might you see the patriarchs of the town, with their 
of the fifth bull seeming to flag, the nettings of the dart sons and grandsons, and great grandsons forsooth, 
"ere cKrwd with fire works, and he borinded madly stretched on the green grass, o, sitting at ease on the 
about the arena astounded and tormented by their ex- smooth pine benches, smoking perchance, or ducties- 

Iodine conteuM mS eneiloped in a cloud of flame, ing gingerly and calmly some piece of village gossip 

pioamg contents, ana eu.c. i —whilst ever and anon the antique punch-bowl, long 

sparkles, and smoke. since departed, passed cheerfully around the circle — 

And were not those good men and true ? Let me not 
insult their memory by the question. 

I hare afondqess for; antiquity. These old customs, 
mellowed as they seem hy time— their sharp corners 
worn off by its silent and invisible flow— how it goes 

. Li a. . _ .a. sliAm uonioktntT IlktO 9 orVinaf hv 


MISCELLANY 


from the Soutb.r. LHerary Mnunggr. 

REFLECTION?. OF A REFORMED 
DRUNKARD. 


to my heart to see them vanishing like a ghost by 
It was a pleasant world, with its green fields, and sun- candlelight l The fastr.ons of the day, like wine, want 

nv skies, and broad majestic mountains, before the ad- age* , •. u 

"L of this iron age. But alas! ten years have done Ugh !— this dry cough !-Bov, bring me a pitcher 
the work of a century. The world is changed, and we and the. bottle of 1 -Lackanay . my pledge. Hold 
are changed with it. No more are our sorrows light- — wc DOt drink. ^ „ . 

ened by that etherial sprite — “ doing his spiriting gent- Mine alas ! is a thirst that many waters canno quen . 
ly” as Ariel — Alcohol. The very name sounds hqge I will chew a little cammomile . ... > 

and monster-like how, but a child may remembeV the Three weeks . It seems an age I did not belie e 
day when the weak, and the timid, and the fainting when I signed, that I should ^ ab, « l ° a ^ 
were not afraid of his presence. Let me not indulge What would I not give (or * b °*" 

in leminisences I “ The butt is out ” and we must i»y mfiimity.” Then could I dnnk with a clear con- 
drink water. Public opinion is a god. Let us sub- science— but I have signed' the pledge, , and ray word 
mil as we may, PS u my bond. Such has always been my fortune!— 

Think pot, reader, th^t I was a drunkard. No un'- since I stopped drinking, I have not seen a sick mo- 
be coming levity— no want of self-respect did I betray, ment. It is intolerable. I would aot have not joined 
in the brightest days of the golden age. A quiet gen- the society so readily, had I not thought I could be 
tleman ahd a cqrnely, qf an uncertain age, I was to be most conveniently ill, at least six tiroes a “^J*. me 

seen daily perambulating the shady streets of W , be patient. .To-morrow, I may bate a ‘ 

my countenance, perchance, a trifle flushed— a shade » c * Ah! I have it . I will watch ™ ' 

more I fear than the gentle exercise I had taken would night. Losing my sleep will give roe a supeib head- 
wafrant— and my step, at times, loftier than beseemed ache in the morning, and gip has always been my me- 

,n ButVw a M a in1u^ng e my constitution. ^ The* deuce take h .y^®, v ®T Mcb ®^f f '* n< * 

Not at all ! 1 buf drank for amukemCnt. i saw plain- —broad awake all night— drank » gl»« of co ^ *** 
)y the absurdity of purchasing present pleasure at the at midnight— hoping to induce, the .cbo ic *no h r 
price of future pain. Therefore did I practice the sunrise— and feel this morning as i( l had slept luPar- 
most rigid self-denial. I flatter myself my judgment adrse. It is too insufferable, ^he^res ar ® a S a, " 9t 
is a sufficient guide. , . me. I fear I shall never see, another sick day. If I 

"Est rtiodus in rebits," with one exception— the had continued to drink, I wfmnt me I should have 
temperanee society. Like space, it has no limits.— had the headache daily, as usual. 

Its advocates will osver be satisfied, till they bring the want an excuse for taking the least drop in the world, 
world to sign a pledge of entire abstinence from every l feel as light as a swallow. Well, some peop c are 
thing eatable and drinkable— even bread and water. I born to fortune, I was always a luckless dog . 
expect to see the day when to eat an apple will be an If 1 detest any thing, it is "ater. I? 0 ™,® 1 *£?? * 
indelible disgrace, and milk and water will be sold by of a fountain whose waters were better than the glass. 
the druggists, as a medicine. Champaign will soon ‘* Fo ns Bundu*iae »ple»dior vit™.” 

rank in point of acridity with nitric acid. w e ^ ave nQ guc k 8 p^ m ggbere — thought it is true 

I count myself a martyr. I lrove joined the society ; t dash of water in your wine, of a hot day, is not 

I had lived a year in solitude, though m the midst x>f u j ace _ a mere tr jfl e ; it gives it a dewy fresh- 
my friends, and could beat it no longer. For twelve which— but why should I dwell ©n this! I am 

long months, my neighbors shunned me like a viper, ’ h ** My pu ] 8e beats like an eight^day 

merely because— listen, posterity !— I occasionally in- „ j' de yr 0 f t h e headache, and will bethink 

dulged to excess in my favorite beverage— Whiskey j O f some ot £ cr excuse . If I could but find an a- 
punch! But it is all over now. I have signed the poloey for one glass, I would lay up a stock of “ bodi- 

p ledge, and since it is done I will make a virtue of ne- 1 . *7* „ fo * a year . 

ctepsity. For the good of my country, is it, ye perse- y Aft can j deny that they are in the right?— 
cutors ! that ye have required me to "join!” Because ^ wiv6g |o J ndy and desolate-the children 

my neighbor is a drunkard I must taste no more wine . t • wre tched victims of drunkenness them- 

Admirable logic ! Suppose he was a glutton— must 1 ^ 6 bound in these woven aod strong-linked chaif? 

forego my dinner ? hi h ’ jt u s0 hard for me t0 break. Think of these ! 

Yes, Ia^i amartyr-the prince of martyrs. The da nQt regrcl _ 9 wgle as thou wilt-thou almost 
Deciishoald not be named in the same breath. Ihey j nv j ncl b| e habit, that I have disappointed thee ! I re - 
died for their country ; I live ! member now that men wagged their heads as I passed 

Too true alas ! it w, th aQC , sail j— w hat they shall not say again. Na! I 

. -It , 1 C. It trarahlno nnt 


am no drunkard ! My hand is firmer. It trembles not 
as before. My step is lighter— my sleep is sweeter— 
and that thirst burning like a fire within me, is less 
agonizing. My tortures are dying away with the 
flame— and now, O God ! as I look back, 1 see— I feel 


“ Siccis omnia nam dura Deu* propofuit. ,, 

Do you donbt it? Why then, when upon earth did 
our Saviour turn your boasted water into wiue ? I 
thank Heaven for that miracle. 

To what will not the world come 7 1 know men who nafm ._ ana IIUW# w . 

really believe wine to be a deadly poison. Let me tell j know that j wa3 almost (was I not quite ?)± drusk- 

them that a toper’s stomach is stronger than they im- ARD j 

agine. We are not killed so easily, ' Yet one glass ! It would still my heart’s throbbing 

u Imnis , —only one— I' shall desire no more. It shall be the 

Vino stomach appossuisse nostro ?' Iasi— the farewell glass. It is at my lips— the liquor 

2 rhd we can yet endure another draught. has a celestial fragrance. I . can in J i a 8 ,n ? \ 

l Nobody thinks, now a days, of drinking brkndy ; a] bliss than sucb a draught inspires— and tt is atrhy Ups 


No ! Again 1 am a man. Drop by drop, I pour it 
out upon the ground, like water. Qoa ! I thank thee 
I am safe ! * * 

Execution of Charles I of England.— In les- 
sors memoirs of the Court of England during the reign 
of the Stuarts, we find the following description of 
the execution of that unfortunate monarch Charles I : 

“ To return to the last moments of Charles. The 
scaffold had been covered with Slack cloth, and a coffin 
lined with black 'velvet, in leadincss to receive his re- 
mains. In the platform itself had been fixed iron rings 
and staples, to which ropes had alsq been attached, by 
which it was intended tp force the king to the block 
should he, make the least resistance. The persons 
who attended him to the .scaffold, besides Bishop Jux- 
on, were two of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, 
Harrington and Herbert. The former afterwards suf- 
fered so much from the shock, that an illness ensuetj 
which nearly cost him his life. The king himself ap- 
peared cheerful, resigned, and happy. Having pat on 
his satin cap, he asked one of the executioners, both 
of whom were masked, if his hair was in the way. The 
man requested him to push it under his cap. As he 
ws8 doing so, with the assistance of the bishop and 
the Exeutioner., he turned to the former; ‘‘I have 
a good cause,” he said, ‘And a gracious God on my tftde’ 9 
The Bishop.— There is but one stage more ; t thi ; 
gtage is turbulent and troublesome; it is a short one # 
but you may consider it will soon carry you a great t 
way ; it will carry you from earth to heaven ; and there 
you will find a great deal of joy and comfort. 

The King.— I go from a corruptible to an incorupl- 
ible crown, where no disturbance can be, no disturb- 
ance in the world. , 

The Bishop.— You are exchanged from a temporal 
crown; a good exchange. 

Observing one of the persons, who had been admit- , 
ted to the scaffold, accidently touching the axe with 
his cloak, the king lequested him to be cat.eful. Then 
again enquiring of the executioner, “Is my hair well” 
he took off his cloak, and delivering it to the bishop* 
exclaimed niguificantly "remember." To the execu- , 
tioqer he said, .‘‘I shall wy but short prayers, and 
when I thrust out my hands—.” Looking at the block, 
he said, “ you must set it fast.” The executiioner re- 
plied it was fast. Being told it could not have been 
higher, he said, “ when I put out my hands this way, 

• In the meantime, having divested himself of his jploak 
and doublet, and being in hi^ waistcoat* he again put 
on his cloak, and lifting up his hands and eyes to heav- 
en, and repeating a few word# to himself, which were 
inaudible to the bystanders, he knelt down and laid his 
head on thp block. The executioner stooping to put 
his hair under his cap, the king thinking him' about to 
strike, bid him wait for the sign. After a short pause 
he stretched out his hands, and the executioner at one 
blow severed his. head from his body. The head was 
immediately lifted up by the pther headsman, and ex- 
hibited to the people, “ Behold,” he exclaimed “ the 
head of a traitor.” 

Thus, on the 30th of January, 1649, at the age of 
forty-hine, died King'Charlfs. The dismal groan 
which rose at this moment of his decapition, from the 
dense populace around, was never forgotten by those 
who heard it. Certainly by the vast majority of the 
people of England, the execution of Charles was regar- 
ded as an jittrocious and barbarous murdei. Philip 
Harvey, the famous writer wrs a witness to that mem- 
orable scene. Re used to mention, writes his son, 
“that at the instant wheo the blow was given, there 
was such a dismal, universal groan, among the thous- 
ands of people that were in sight, as it were with one 
consent, fts he never heard before, and desired he might 
never hear the like again.” This fact is corroborated 
by the testimony of an aged person, one Margaret C6e, 
who died in 1730, at the age of one hundred and three. 
She saw the executioner hold up the head, and well 
remembered the dismal groan which was made by the 
vast multitude of spectators When the fatal blow was 
given.” Immediately after the axe fell, a party of 
horses rode rapidly from Charing to King street, and 
on the other from King street to Charing cross, 
the object of dispersing the people, or, mom probably,*’ 
with the objeet of dispersing their thoughts.” 
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Politics and the 4th of July. — From our ex- 


On the reverse is a beautiful female figure represent- | meH ) was drove „„ a bet of S500 103 miles, between 
S Erin, with her left hand leaning on a harn and her sunrise and A~n 


«■ * 

ing Erin, with her left hand leaning on a harp and herj 
right holding a scroll of fame— bearing the names o* 
the Very Re*. T. Mathew, E. C. Delavan and Rev 
J. A. Schneller. On her left is a fountain around 


sunrise and sunset, drawing 470 pounds. I'he road 

was rough, and the thermometer stood at 91 in the 
shade. 


change papers, we are sorry to perceive, that this holy 
day, was in many places, made the occasion for party 
gatherings, and political inflamatory speeches, to the 
Entire desecration of it from its sacred and legitimate 
usages — a day porchasecl by the best blbod of our pa. 
triotic sires ; and one only to, be hallowed by thankful- 
ness and rejoicings. We have no party feelings to 
express in our columns, and whether the unjustifiable rt- 
oladon of the day belongs to one side, raoie than ano- 
ther, is not for us to enquire. The Anniversary of 
American independence, should never cajl forth any 
eelings but those which arise from the contemplation, 
that we as Americans are oil recipients' of the great le- 
gacy bequeathed to us by those who 44 pledged' their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honors,” upon an 
almost hopeless issue, thq blessings and resukuof whioh 
we now enjoy. On this day all our petty differences 
of opinion, should he brought to thnnalional altar, and 
amid the 44 pomp, shows, games, sports, guns, hells, 
bonfires and illumination,” merge the cold-hearted par- 
tisan in the soul-stirring patriotism* which each re- 
turning natal day of our glorious country is so emin- 
ently calculated to awaken. The 4th of July has as- 
sociations, which oor patriotic mothers have instilled 
in our mindsfrom our infancy tip, and sad* will it he 
for our future potiticil prospects, when our youth are 
trained tp forget, for what purpose the 4th of July was 
intended. We4ruet that in futnre a becoming respect 
will be shown to tf^ day. 

In our own city,, tip? day was kept np as usual, al- 
lhough with nothing like the splendor of former years. 
The uoifonn companies looked fine, as alto did the 
several societies, although eslect in number. 

There was one part of the procession however which 
deserves mote than a passing notice, and which assisted 
materially by their docent appearance and orderly de- 
portment as well ns the respectability of their number, 
to impart an interest to the spectacle— we mean the 
Albany Hibernian Temperance Association. 

This highly meritorious Institution is composed 
principally of Irishmen ; and although but yet in its in>. 
fancy (being but three months in existence) turned ou* 
nearly one hundred strong— Their Banner is truly a 
splendid affair— «nd highly creditable te the artist 
(Mr. T. A. Gladding of this city.) It is about eight 
feet square painted on white silk, with a green silk 
fringe around the edge— -the pole to which the banner 
was suspended was surmounted by a beautiful wreath 
of shamrocks with a gilt harp suspended in the centre ( 
and surmounted by a miniature gilt eagle— i while from 
the top to either end of the cross pole were hung cur- 
tains of green silk with the mottos 

44 Be th«u faithful into death,* 

44 Peace on earth, food will to uea.” 

The front represents Temperance as an angel with the 
spear, destroying the Monster (Intemperance) in the 
form of a dragon surmounted with flames/ In one of 
whose hands or rather claws is a bottle from which is 
issuing a sulphurous blue flame and smoke. The 
countenance of the monster is the most hideous that 
can be imagined and compared with the benign aspect 
of the angel whose bright blue eyes are upturned to 
heaven for assistance, form a most striking and beauti- 
ful contrast. At the top in a scroll supported by an. 
gels is the appropriate couplet from Moore. 

44 Brin, dear Erin, thy winter is pas^ 

And thy sunshino of freedom is coming at last." 


which is a wreath of shamrocks, which seettvfeom their 
luxuriance te draw nutriment from the pure element 
that surrounds them. On the right is an Irish land- 
scape with one of those castles with its 44 round tower 
of other days” so celebrated in Irish history as the 
strong-holds of her warlike chieftains— the distant of- 
fing is enlivened with numerous water craft under sail 
— at the top is an eagle descending with a liberty cap 

and bearing in his beak from above the joyful excla- 
mation— - 

44 Erin rejoice in the regeneration of thy children * 
and at the bottom on green silk aprons the name of the 
association. 

The members wore white ribbons round the neck 
with a silver star on the breast and a large and splendid 
medhl surrounded* with a rosette ef green ribbon at the j 
bottom, 'fhe medal .we understand was executed by 
Mr. B. C. True of this city— and has an a devise sim- 
ilar to that on front of the banner; and on the reverse, 
the Pledge of total abstinence fiom all that can intoxi- 
cate. Several boys were interspersed through the pro- 
cession bearing smaH flags with appropriate devices and 
motos. and on the whole it was one of the most grati- 
fying spectacles we ever witnessed— may it go on and 
prosper. 

Foreign.— The packet ship, Sheffield, which ar- 
rived the 6th, brings Losdon pipers to the 4th of June. 
Them had been a serious riot at Limerick, in Ireland 
on account of the 44 forestalls,” which was only pur 
down by a regiment of artil ery— The Neapolitan Ques- 
tion becomes mere serious and the Ehglish govern- 
ment have resolved te send six ships of the line to Na- 
ples. 

Franc*.— The coffin ti receive the remains of Na- 
poleon is being prepared. It is to be of solidebony, in 
the shapeof the ancient sarcophagi, so as to enclose all 
the fonr ia which he was interred— so as not to disturb 
his ashes. The funeral pall is of velvet, strewed with 
gold bees, and bordered with ermine, and a gold em-j 
hroidered eagle on each corner, and ap imperial crown ; 
above. 

Russia .— 1 The last advices from Trozibon J announce 
new snecesses of theCireassiansover their Russian in- 
vaders. Nine forts had fallen into their power, and the 
two remaining would have experienced the same fate, 
but for the timely arrival of the two Russian ships of 
the line. The Circassians gave the Russians no quar- 
ter, and in the fort of St. Nicholas alone 1060 men 
were put to the sword. 

Spain.— The Carlists, in their last mountain fast- 
nesses in Spam, have met with ipore reverses, Gen. 
Cordova, has faHen in battle. The fort of San Pedros 
has fallen into the hands of the Queen's troops. 

Livingston Palmer and Hiram Munn, have been ar- 
rested in. Upper Canada, for distributing “patriot” 
commissions ; been tried, and sentenced to be execut- 
ed. 


The Plattsburgh Republican says, that a destructive 
fire occurred at Clintonville, in that county, which de- 
stroyed the best part of that manufacturing village. A 
Mrs. Lawrence, who was sleeping in one of the builds 
ings, was unfortunately burnt to death. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says that a horse be- 
longing to Mr. Demon, (quite an appropriate cogno- 


07- An inebriate, bj the name of John Lancaeter, 
who. when pober, was an intelligent and useful citizen 
was on Monday last fonnd lyin* on the side of the 
road, about a mile from PeeksUill, in a dying state, 
and before assistance conlrf be procured, he expired, a 
victim to intemperance and consequent exposure. 

(U® Should there be any irregularity in serving the 
Register, north of State-st., our subscibera will attri- 
bute it to the sickness of the regular carrier. 

Canal ToLLS.-~Tbe amount received on the New 
I York State Canals in the fourth week in June, is $48,- 
102 56, and during the whole month of June is $305 - 
943 04. 


A resolution has passed both Houses of Congress 
| for bringing the present Session te a Close on Tuesday, 
the 21st instant, on which day Congress will doubtless 
adjourn. 

Look Out.— Chemical Bank Notes altered from fives 
to fifty Dollars, well done. 

Messrs. Bent and St. Vraian, of Fort William, on the 
Arkansas, ate expected daily m S§t. Louis with upwards 
of fifteen thousand buffalo skins, obtained in suc- 
cessful trade from the Pawnee Indians on Platte ri- 
ver. 


The jewelry steie of Mr. Henry Ormsby, Philadel- 
phia* was robbed of jewelry to the amount of $10,000 
on Sunday night last. 9 

1 u tell ifcnre 

Fran Ike BMmj HrrmU* March, 1Mb 1840. 

Discovery of the Antarctic Continent 

Amongst the arrivals to be found in our shipping lists 
of this day. is that of the United States ship Vincen- 
nes, under the command of Cbas. Wilkes, Esq. The 
V . has been absent from this port 80 days, most of 
which time bps been spent to southern exploration, 
and we are happy to have it ia our power to announce, 
on the highest authority, that the researches of the 
exploring squadron after a southland was first seen on 
the morning of the 19th of January, ip fortitude 64 deg. 
20. south longitude 154 deg. 18. east. The Peacock, 
(which ship arrived in our harbor on the 22d ultimo, 
much disabled from her contact with the ice) we learn 
obtained soundings in a high southern latitude, and es- 
tablished beyond doubt the existence of land in that di- 
rection. But the V., more fortunate in escaping inju- 
re, completed the discovery, and ran down the coast 
from the 154 deg. 18. to 97 deg. 45* east longitude, 
about seventeen hundred miles within a abort distance 
of the land, often so near as to get soundings with a 
few fathoms of line, during which time she was con- 
stantly surrounded by ice islands and bergs, and expe- 
rienced many heavy gales of wind, exposing her con- 
stantly to shipwreck. We also understand she has 
brought several specimens of reek and earth, procured 
from the land, some of them weighing upwards of a 
hundred pounds. It is questionable whether this dis- 
covery can be of any essential benefit tu commerce, 

I hut it cannot be otherwise than highly gratifying to 
| Captain Wilkes* and the officers engaged with him 
in this most interesting expedition, to have brought to 
a successful termination the high trust committed to 
them by their country — and it is hoped that so noble a 
commencement in the cause of science and discpvery, 
will induce the government of the United States to fol- 
low up by other expeditions that which is now on the 
point of terminatitog. 


More Experiments . — The Nashville Republican says' 
44 Elisha Reeves, a lad about twelve or fifteen years' 
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'recently hong himself in Lincoln county by a ribbon 
suspended from the door. It is believed he had no 
idea of injming himself, bat was merely trying an ex' 
penmen t.” 

Melancholy- — A young English girl acting in the 
capacity of chambermaid, in Dr Beck’s family of this 
city by the name of Harriet Foster, committed suicide 
by taking arsenic, on Wednesday last. She waVa faith- 
ful domestic, contented with her situation, and Homo 
tiv e can be assigned -for the rash act, 


A Man Destroyed by Hons. — The Richmond 
Star records the death of tfn old gentleman at Palmy- 
ra, Va., under the following singular circumstances : 
He gave orders to a negro hand to take food for his 
hogs and go into the woods and feed them. The man 
went, but returned in much alarm saying that the hogs 
appeared to be so fierce and act so strangely he 
was afraid to go near them. The old gentleman think- 
ing that the fears of the negro were foolish said he 
would feed them himself, and started for that purpose 
Being gone for a long time frersons went to look after 
him in the woods, and found him lying dead, with the 
flesh entirely eaten from one arm, thigh and part of| 
the face. 


Unaccountable Depravity. — A nurse in the 
employ of Henry M. Western. Esq., at Dosoris, on 
Sunday last took a vial of undiluted laudanum and 
poured' a part of the contents into the mouth of a fine 
infant of about three months old. The shriek of the 
child from the burning of the pure laudanum, and its 
strangling to expel it from its mouth, brought the mo- 
ther and others of -the family to the scene; and on be- 
ing accused of giving the poison, the nurse stoutly de 
nied it, and succeeded in convincing Mr. W. (who 
' happened to be at home,) that no laudanum had been 
given to the child. Within half sin hour alterwaids, 
however, the child fell into a stupor remained in a state 
of insensibility for nine and a half hours, during which 
time every effort was madq to rtifcote the lethargy and 
save the infant — which, in the jeyenf, happily termina 
tedeuccesfully. No motive on the part of the nurse 
can be assigned for the act, the child (which is a fine 
boy) was uncommonly healthy and quiet, the nurse ap 
parently fond of it, and possessing the confidence of] 
the family; there 1 was no misunderstanding with her 
on the part o» any one, and apparently no* cause of] 
complaint. Some of t}ie laudanum Was afterwards 
found on the child’s dtytliing, and on a towel with 
which she had hastily wiped the childs mouth, and 
and or. being reproached for the act and especially for 
not disclosing the fact when charged with it, so that 
antidotes might have been administered, the infatuated 
girl preserved a dogged indifference and denial, saying 
they might hang her if they would, or do any thing 
elsfe with her they pleased. This should serve a$ a 
warning to parents how they they truft their offspring 
. in the hands' of untried domestic l The child is re- 
covering, although much enfeebled. 

A Rich Mouse Nest.— Three years ago, Mr. John 
G. Marshall, then do:ng an active business in this city, 
had his money drawer repeatedly robhed ; and though 
every expedient was resorted* to, to detect the rogue, 
the effort was fruitless. He. naturally enough had hard 
thoughts of his clerks, his servants, and even of some 
of those who visited his house. Finding that the mo 
ney continued to disappear, notwithstanding hTs vjgj. 
lance, he changed his place of deposite, and the rob 
bery cea,ed. Last week, some Carpenters were en- 
gaged in re-fitting this Store for anpther tenant, and 
suddenly came across a Mouse’s nest lined with Bank 
nates. T venty-five dollars were secured, wholly u In- 
jured, whilst^everal hands full of fragments ren at ied, 
so mutilated, as to answer no other purpose than to 
convince Mr. Marshall, that all hit former suspicions 
were groundless . — Raleigh ( M . C. ) Register. 


Sudden Deaths.— At Savannah, on Wednesday 
last, a man named Michal Masterton was killed by a 
coupd' lie'* An Engl shman, Joseph Belvin, was liill- 
I by the ex reme heat and his exposed 9 'tuation while 
laying Mck ; and a lad named Charles J. Fari»:t was 
'4tjwned while, bathing. 


Short Cut to Havana from New Yc/r&.~. Ta^e the 
rail road and steamers to Wilmington and Charleston ; 
and ftom the latter, travellers are now to have a regu-. 
lar mail steam-boat to Havana. The latest intelligence 
from Havan says : 

The steamboat Haynes 19 established as a mail boat 
between Havana and Charleston— making a trip to and 
from once a montji— leaving Havana on the 15th and 
Charleston on thq 1st of each month. 


The King of Hanover.— B y a report made to the 
Legislature by W ill i s Hall the Attorney General, re- 
lative to the title of the trustees of the Pulteney Es- 
tate, to lands in Steuben and Alleghany counties, it ap- 
pears that Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland and 
now king of Hanover, ie one of the present acting 
trustees to that estate. 


More Villiany.— We learn that an attempt was 
made, last night, to set fire to the powder magazine in 
Soulard*8 Addition. The incendiaries nailed a box 
about two feet in length, and filled with shaving* and 
chips, on the window shutter, gnd set fire to the same. 
There was also a train of combustible materials com 
municating from the box into the magazine betnften 
the window sill and the shutter. Fortunately the 
rain which fell during the evening preventend an explo- 
sion. 

The magazine is situated in a populous neighbor- 
hood, and an explosion would have produced npost 
disastrous consequences. We learn that orders have 
been given for The remmeval of the powder.— St. Louis 
Gazette. 


Juvenile Gluttony. — “'Oh, eat it up dear— eat it up]” 
says mamma, •* 1 -can t ma— I've eat enough.” •* Oh 
yes, dear, eat up what’s 00 your plate, so that it need 
not be lost 1” How commons practice that is— stuffing 
children beyond the wants of nature, and making them 
gluttons all their lives so that the scraps m^y not be 
lost! Precious economy ! 

Great Match Raee .— Ths owners of Gsno have of- 
fered a challenge of $1,000, four miles heats, over the | 
Lafayette Course, next ftU. The owner 'of Boston has 
accepted the challenge. 

Welearn from the St. Louis Bulletin of June 20th 
that Mr. James Wilson, clerk of the steamer Prairie, 
has absented himself wi*h $4000, aud the clerk of] 
the steamer Djriiel Webster hai gone off with $14 
000 . 


At the Montgomery Hall, on Sunday last, by the 
Rev. James Hodge, pastor of the Baptist church Green 
street. Dr. James Berry to Miss Nancy Duteher. Al- 
so, Mr. Charles Potter to Miss Emelioe Hayes, all of] 
Mayfield, Fulton county. 1 

On Thursday nu mug, in St. Paul’s church by the 
Rev. Mr. Kip, Sa;r.u«i P. S 40 k.es, to Helen M. daugh- 
ter of Doct. Bnren. Staats, all of this city. • 

In Bi thleliem, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kis- 
sam, Mr. J. K. How, of A.baoy, to Miss Margaret 
Adams, of Bethlehem. 

On Friday evening, Sd inst. by the Rev. Dr. Welch, 
Mr, Henry Gardener, to Miss Amanda M. Locrow,ofj 
ibis city. 

By the same, on Wednesday the 8th, Mr. Abraham 
Billson, to Miss Sariih E. SchoonrUaker, of Bethle- 
hem. , *. 

By the Rev. T c. Wye k off Mr. Thomas W. Beebe, 
of ihik city, to Margaret E. daughter of David Pratt 
esq. of Princetown. 


DIED. 

On the 3d inst. after a short and severe illness, John 
Dnniston, second son of Wm. Thoroburn* ag^d 11 
years. 1 


At Greenwich, Washington Co., on the 16th ult. 
F rederick, son of Jacob Holmes, of this city, aged one 
year. ( 

On Monday, 5th inst, James Hooghkirk, in ’the 37th 
Lyear of his age. 

Yesterday morning Sarah E., infant daughter of E- 
’.isha an J Julia Mack. 


On the 5th inst. after a severe illness, William Gilbert 
youngest son of David W. Groesbeck in the tenth year 
of his age. 

Yesterday, after a short illness, David B. Ward, in 
the 29th year of his age. 

Last evening, Martha Jane, daughter of James and 
Jane M' Burney. 

At the .residence of his father, at St. Albans; Vt. on 
Friday evening, 3d of July, George S. Swift of this 
city. 

In the village of Johnstown, on the mojning of the 
9th infft. David Morse, a patriot of* the revolution, 
aged 87 years. 

At Geneganslett, on the 24th ult., of a lingering 
illness, which she bore with ohri9tian fortitude, 
Betsey, wife of E. Granger, Esq., Post Master at that 
place. # 

At his residence, near the village of Ithaca, on the 
17th inst. Amos Hixoo, esq. in the 63d year of his 
age* 

— MPHW— — — i^— MP ^ — g— — 

AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic. Register. They are duly authorised. to 
receive subscriptions -and -monies on its account. 

William Boardman, New York City. 

Tail nag* Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith. Casiteton. ' 

James Tel!, CoeymRns. 

S. O. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, L%na.ngbuvth. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. W eed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezcr Mix, Batavia. t 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavaimgh, Watertown. 

James M’Kam, Lockporl. 

C. R. -Vary,’ Borodino*. 

Francis P Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Philo W. Stocking, Wheeling, Ya. 

Thomas j Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. V * 

A. C. Smith, Mount Clemen*, Michigan. 

T HE MASONIC REGISTER — For the year of Masonry 
5840 ‘ r containing a correct list of tho Officers of tba Grand 
Lodge and Subordinate Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, Ac. of 
N. York, and its vicinity, with their times and places of meeting 
Ac Ac. — for sale at this Office, pri*fc ; 26 cents— May 16., . 
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EW B< )OKS, received at C. LITTLE *S Bookstore. 

Ranch’s P*ycology, or View of the Soul. 

S laksplare and his Times, by Nathan Drake; 

Guizot’s Civildation of Europe. 

Mi»s Sinclair’s Scotland and the’Bcdtcb. 

Madame de Stael’s Italy, in-FrCnch. 

Huffman’* Chancery P actice, f ol. 3d. 

Franklin’s Life and Works, by.Sparks., 

Hallam’s Literature ol Europe. 

The French Revolution, bv M. Thiefs. 

All the late novels and periodicals. 1 

TTTIHE Edinburgh Quarterly Revi w for April, 1840 — Contents 
JL —Sir Waller Ral« igh ; Leer Stalking ; British and American 
Navies; Mrs. Boddington’s Poems ; W&l po le and Contemporaries; 
B dingbroke ; Windham; Pulteney ; Work* of the a# her of Natu- 
ral History of Enthusiasm ; Court and Camp of Runieet Sing; 
Present stale and conduct of panic* ; List of new publications in 
Great Britain ln*m lanuary to April 1840. Terms, $3 per ann um 
Subscriptions received by 

W. C. LITTLE, corner of Statu st. 


S TEEL PENS — New PaientB.— The Coronation ft 

ue<t Dima'CiiS steel. 

The Queen’s Own’Pcn, by GiUotr. 

1 Prince Albert’s Own Pen,’ by Gilloit. 

The Tippecanoe Steel Pen, American. ; 

The United Stales G'*vcrnme.aiJ > en. 

Gillott’s Old English Baronial Pen. 

Jacob’s Bank and Mercantile Pen. 

IGdioir’s Damascus Double Barrel Pen. 
f A s»» Warren’s, Pardow’a and Perry’s Patent ferry an Pen, ail 
the v-rieties ; for sale by 

J e2J > * W. C. LITTLE, corner State st. 


MASONIC APR )NS.— Those Brethren deviling Aprons for 
lvmeiiher of the Degrees of MASTER, MARK or R. ARCH 
can obiatn them, splendidly cngrnvtd on S ttiin, by applying cl 
this Office, at a price adapted to the times. — May, 5840. 


THE AMERICAN ’MASONtC REGISTER, • 

Is Published every Saturday, by L.G* HOFFMAN, 

Corner of fouth Market and Division Sts. Albany. 

Terms —To city subscribers. Tico Dollars end Fifty 
Cents 0 year.. To subscribers who receive their j 
by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
Number. No subscription received for less term than 
one year. Back numbers at all times furnished * 

“ A p 1 st master may enclose money in a letter to the 
publish *r ufu newspaper, to pay the subscription of 
1 hi 'd p .rsonpand FRANK the leUerJf written by hixna 
telU ’ • 
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For the American MarooicRegfeter. 

VIOLA. 

She was beautiful as a fairy’s dream— 

And l gazed on her.** eye of light;*’ 

Her “ lip of love,” and her graceful mein, 

And I grieved that all which so lovely seem 
For this world was far too bright. 

I watchecUher when flatterers bent the knee 
To her peerless beauty’s shrine ; 

But sadly she gazed, and I knew she was free 
From that spotter of woman's vanity— 

For e’en in the eye *twiU shine. 

I have seen her move in the mazy danqp, 

Amid the gala throng, 

But I plainly saw by her wav’ring glance 
That the pleasures of earth could ne’er entrance 
Her gentle spirit long. 

Yes — I read in her soft and speaking eyS, 

Her heart td earth was not given; 

I knew wheq she gazed on the azure sky, 

That her hopes were fixed on her home on high— 

* Her peaceful home in heaven. ‘ 

r I’ve talked to the young when their hopes were bright, 
Of death and tbe‘ dreary tomb, " 

And mark'd how with terror their lips grew white. 

As they fearfully thought of the long, dark night, 

And the sable vault of gloom. 

But death to her had no dismal sound, ' \ 

For she deem’d it a lovely rest 
From the griefs and cares this life that surrounds ; 
And long’d to pafrtake of that bliss that is fdund 
In the mansions of the blest. 

’Twere well she loved not earth’s dark hours, 

For soon she passed away — 

She strikes the harp in fadeless bowers, 

And on her brow is bound bright flowers 
That never will decity. flora. 

Albany, July, 1840. 

THE MASON. 

'Whoa life becomes a scene of wo, * 

Of pain and poverty ; 

When sighing man is doomed to knot? 

Too much of misery ; 

Who then will seek his humble door, < 

' And smooth his nightly bed ? 

Ah, who will pitV then the poor. 

When all his friends have fled ? 

The Mason. 

,'i ( \ 

Whan he is doomed to death, nor knows 
His wife and children's fears, 

Who then will soothe the widow’s woes 
And dry the orphan's tears ? 

Ah, who will then a father be* 

To those in deep distress— 

Extend the hand ef charity, 

And sorrow's sighs suppress? 

The B^asdq. 

If to the grate fh* mother fall 
The victim of dtspair,' 

^Tho then the orfdian boy will call 
His bounteous board to share ? 

Who will bind ap his bleeding heart— 

His little hands extend — 

And bid him breathe with lips apart, 

His thaqks unto his friends ? 

The Mason. 

And who will bend his little knees 
• Before his God oh high— 

Teach him to rev'reftce Heav’n’s decrees, 

And fit him for the sky? 
yea, teach him to shun paths of shame, 

And honor virtue's laws — 

A patriot on the page of fame, 

In his lov'd country's cause ? 

The Mason. 

Yet man denies ‘the garland green— 

The blooming bay of pray# ; 


T 
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Bnt calls the Mason’s motives mean, 

And tho 1 convinced, inveighs. 

Thus prejudice thro’ time hath been 
The scourge of Masonry. 

Of all— the worst that l have seen, 

Is mental tyranny. 

MILFORD BAR p. 

THE VOICE OF FREEDOM. 

Hark to that voice! what spirit gave 
Its mighty accents birth ? 

A cry of “ Freedom to the Slave !” 

O’er all the startled earth ; 

The fettered worlds of East and West 
Are toiling to be free. 

And soon beneath thy shade shall rest, 
Immortal Freedom’s tree. 

Long nursed by martyrs’ blood and tears, 

Deep root that tree shall take. 

Which tyrants through a thousand years 
Have bowed, btit could not break— 

' And cherished ydius, Its tenderest shoot, 
Although i / deserts placed, 

Shall bloom/and bear that glorious fruit 
The brayfe would die to tasted 

The dwellers in imperial halls’ 

Behold with craven fear 
A dreaded hand upon their walls 
Which Writes of Freedom near. 

In vain they bid their vassal hordes 
The spear and buckler take— 

Earth’s broken fetters forged to swords, 

The mightiest weapons make ! 

11 Tb heaven the blade ! to earth the sheath !” 

(Thus glows the patriot flame) 

“ And God above, and man beneath, 

Attest the rights we claim ? 

To* win again oar nkthre land 
We brave oppression thus ; 

And palsy strike the coward hand 
That will not strike with us ! 

44 E’en though we parish in the strife, 

Or deep in dungeons pine. 

Or all the weary load oT life 
On rack or Wheel resign, * 

His country’s voice the patriot's, knell 
Shall echo to the skies; 1 '* 

Each 'fallen hero's navqe a spell 
To hid ten thousand rise ! 

44 Cities, by crouching slaves debased, 

We leave to sieves a while ; 

Our camp shall be the mountain waste, 

Our Castle— itii defile : 

There, ere the glorious die be cas{, 

Come all who dare be free ! 

Come like the torrent and the blast 
When tempestssweep the seal 

44 Come from t|ie # glcn — the plain— the hijl— 
Frohi fields, and towns, and towers ; 
Accursed be they who toil or till 

For tyrants And their powers ! / 

And deeper deadier curses still 
Through life's dishonored hours, 

Wither the wretch who fears to spill 
Hisblood iocause like ours! 

44 Our swords have fought the holiest strife, 
The holiest meed to gain, ' 

And, lost with us, the meanest life 
Shall not be lost in vain ; 

Who in his Country's gap hath stood. 

And lavished there his gore, 

• The prayers and praises of the good 
. Shall bless forever more!” 

FIRST AND LAST LOVE. 

BT MISS MART ANNE BROWN. 

1 deemed you loved me, for your eye 
Would fondly rest on me; 

I deemed you loved me, for yoiil sigh 
Would breathe— your cheek would be 
Tinged with a crimson, if I came 
Across youi; path by chance ; 


, " 7 : . t j - 

And then what thoughts, without a name, 
Spoke in your hurried glance ! 

I deemed you loved me, for I knew 
How in my heart 1 shrined you— 

How in each gentle,' tendrest clue 
Of fancy I entwined you ; 

I deemed yon loved, because T saw 
« Your actions like my own— 

Your eye had my heart’s timid awe. 

Your voice my trembling tone. 

I deemed you loved — I ne'er had loved 
Until that feeling burst— 

Beautiful, glorious, tried and proved. 

The passidnate, the first. 

I deemed you loved— t was deceived ! 

'My dream of bliss is past: 

Those only know like me bereaved, 

§uch First Loye is the Last ! 

THE DEAD FATHER. 

BT HARVET f>. LITTLE. 

Come hither child, and kneel 
In prayer, above jhy Father’s lifeless form— 
Ho pived thee well, in sunshine and in storm. 
Through days of woe" and weal; 

His bletsitgs on thy bead no more are given. 
As once they came, like gentle dews of heaven. 

Look on that pallid face ! 

Its wonted smiles are calmly resting there. 
Unbroken by the deep dawn lines of care— 
Sorrow hath left no trace 
Of furrowed bitterness hpon the meek 
And still expression of that Ranched cheek. 

Thou scarce canst feel thy loss, 
pr know the chilling cares that have begun 
To shadow thy bright pathway, gentle one f 
Many a withering cross 
May in thy guileless bosom plant its sting. 
And to thy hopes a poisoned chalice bring. 

How sad the fireside hearth ! 

His manly form shall never-never tnore 
Darken the threshold of our cottage doer: 

Nor the fylTsoupd of mirth 
0o up in gladness to the whited wall ; 

For death has entered wity his funeral paU. 

A chair is vgcant rfof ! 

A cheerful eye, and a contented face, ' 

Have left, for aye, their wonted dwelliog place ; 
A pd we must bow ! 

A blessing’s gone ! a noble form is riven. 

To darken this cold $arth,and gladden heaven. 


And howers of the trelliced vine ; 
pf nature bewitchingly simple. 

And milk-maids half divine : 

They mayti}lk of the pleasures of sleeping 
In (be shade of a spreading tree, 

And ^ walk with a nymph at morning, 
Who trips with a footstep free. 


But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier. 

With music to play in the pauses, 

And noboay over neat : 

Or give me a seat'ou the sofa, 

With a glass of especial wine. 

And mamma too blind to discover 
The small white hand in mine. 

Yonr 44 lpve in a cottage” gets hungry, 
Your 44 fine” is a nest for flies, 
“Simplicity” cuts the graces, 

And your milk-maids talk of pie$. 

You sink to your shady slumber, 

Aod wake with a bug in yonr^ar ; 

And your damsel that walks in the morning. 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 


44 Tqie love” is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease ; 

And 44 true love* 4 has an eye for a capon. 
And starves in yodr 44 shady trees.” 

His wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot's an invisible thing, 

And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 

And shot from a silver string 
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Extract, from the proceedings of the Grand Lodge 
of the State of New-York, at their annual communica- 
tion of June, 1840. 

The Grand Officers 'reported the following letter 
from the Chairman of a Committee, appointed by the 
Grand Lodge of New Mersey, in November, 1839, 
which had been received in the latter part of April last, 

• an 1 also their answer to the Committee. 

“ Grand Lodge of Ncw Jersey, Nov . lith, A . D. 
1837. A . L. 6837. 

The Committee appointed to examine the foreign 
correspondence made th<^ following Report : 

Among the communications received during the 
past year, we find nothing that requires the action of 
the (Jrand Lodge, at this time, except the one receiv- 
ed from the Grand Lodge of New York. Your Com- 
mittee regret to find that difficulties have arisen among 
the Brethren in the city, which originated with York 
Lodge, No. 367,. It appears that that Lodge had re- 
solved to ha e a procession, and celebrate the Anniver- 
sary of St. John, the Baptist, on the 24th of June, last. 
As this was contrary to the Oustottas of the Grand 
Lodge, the Deputy Grand Master, in the absence of 
ihc Grand Master, and in the exercise of his duty, is- 
sued his Proclamation, forbidding such procession ; 
nnd also went in person to the place of meeting, on the 
morning of the said 24th June, and requested that the 
procession should not he formed ; both of which was 
disregarded ; and we regret to find that the Deputy 
’Grand Master was treated in a disrespectful and unma- 
wonic manner. In consequence of those proceedings 
of York Lodge. No. 367, the Grand Lodge, at their 
meeting on the 12th July, last, expelled several of the 
•Brethren, who had been most active in forming the 
procession, and joining in the celebration. The ex- 
pelled Brethren then proceeded to form, what they 
term, a Grand Lodge, contrary to the rules and regu- 
lations of Masonry ; and we regret to find that their of- 
ficers have been installed. 

Your Committee are of opinion the Grand Lodge 
should ne sustained in their proceedings, and would 
recommend that no intercourse be held with the ex- 
pelled Masons, or with what they call their Grand 
Lodge. * 

Nov. 14, A. D. 183*. A. L. 5839. 

- , 5 X. J. MAYNARD, \ „ 

Signed, } JOHN MERSHON, S 

The Report was agreed to, and the Committee dis- 
charged.” 

•* Extract of the Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of 
Free and Accepted Masons of the State of New-Jersey , 
held at Masonic Half in the city of 'Trenton , on Tues- 
day , NovemWt the 12/A, A* D. 1839. A . L. 5839% 

Brother John S. Darcy, in behalf of St. John's 
'Grand Lodge, in the State of New- York, made appli- 
cation to re-consider all former proceedings of this 
Grand Lodge, in relation to St, John’s Grand Lodge, 
aforesaid ; whereupon it was . 

Resolved — That Brothers Elias Van Arsdale, Jr., 
Danhl Babbitt, and Simeon Baldwin, be appointed a 
Committee, to investigate all matters of difference be- 
tween the Grand Lodge of the State of New-Yofk,and 
St. John’s Grand Lodge, aforesaid, whiohniay be sub- 
jnitted to their consideration, and that the} report to 


this Grand Lodge, the result of their inquiries, and 
their opinions, relative to the matters in controversy, 
and that they furnish each of the parties with copies of 
their Report, for their consideration.” 

Newark , N. J. 18 th Ftb. 1840. 

Dear Sir,— As Chairman of the Committee named 
in the enclosed Resolution, adopted by the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New Jersey, at their last anuual 
communication, I herewith enclose you the same ; and 
also, an extract of the proceedings tlrerein referred to, 
fiom which you will readily perceive the nature of the 
duty entrusted to the Committee. It is requested that 
you willlay the same before the Grand Lodge, of which 
you have the honor to be Secretary, at their next com- 
munication, that they may adopt such measures in re- 
lation to the matters to be investigated by the Com- 
mittee, as they shall deem advisable. 

The Committee, in undertaking this investigation, 
feel that they are entering upon the discharge of a du- 
ty of a very delicate and serious nature ; but hope, and 
trust, lor the honor of the Fraternity, that they will be 
met by all parties interested in that spirit of brotherly 
love and friendships for which the order has ever been 
distinguished, that they may thereby be the better en- 
abled to discharge tho duty entrusted to them, to the 
satisfaction of all parties. f 

With a desire of general accommodation in this bu- 
siness, the Committee propose visiting your city, at 
such time as may best suit the convenience of all con- 
cerned. An answer, communifating the result of the 
deliberations of your Grand Lodge, at as early a day 
as practicable, is respectfully solicited. 

A serious indisposition forstme time past has pte- 
vented me from making this communication at an ear- 
lier day. 

Respectfully and Fraternally, 

Your obedient Servant, 

E. VAN ARSDALE, Jr. 

To JAMES HERRING, 

Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of 
the State of New-York. 

To Elias Van Arsdale, Jr. Es$., Chairman of 
Committee from the Rt. W. Grand Lodge, of New 
jersey . 

New York , April 29/A, 1840. 

Broth ER.-*-The Officers of theRt.W. Grand Lodge 
of the state of New York, have had your letter ot the 
18th of FebUary, under consideration, and believe it 
to be their duty to convey to yon, without delay, their 
views iu relation to the subject of yout communica- 
tion. 

This Grand Lodge was originally constituted by war- 
rant from the Duke of Athol, Grand Master of Eng- 
land, with sole Masonic jurisdiction in the then Prov- 
ince of New York. Amongst other powers granted in 
said warrant, is full and ample authority “ to hear, ad- 
just, and impartially determine all and singular mat- 
ters of Complaint, Dispute, Debate, or Controversy, 
relative to the Craft within the jurisdiction aforesaid ; 
stric ly requiring all and every of ourWdtihy and Lov- 
ing Brethren within tue jurisdiction aforesaid, to be 
conformable to all and n very of the goodRules, Orders, 
Issues, and Decrees which shall from time to time be 
ordered, issue!, or decreed. by the said Rt. Worship- 
ful Provincial Grand I Ige.” After the war, by which 
the civil governments if this country were separated 
from the British Pinnae. there was a manifest pioprie- 1 


tv in the separation 6f the several Masonic govern- 
ments of the Un ted States, from the Grand Lodge of 
England. This was accordingly done, but* with per- 
fect harmony, and the continued interchange of frater- 
nal correspondence. This Grand Lodge, therefore, 
has always possessed the right of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion within this state: this right they have ever guard- 
ed with vigilance. Attempts have been made to estab- 
lish Lodges within it* jurisdiction, under foreign char- 
ters ; but they have never received countenance from 
any Grand Lodge in this country. So late as March. 
1829, this Grand Lo ige had occasion to remind the 
Fraternity “ that no Lodge of Free Masons, however 
tegular shall have been the adiriission of the whole, or 
a portion of its members into thfe Mystic band, can as- 
semble for the purpose of Masonic labor within the ju- 
risdiction of this Grand Lodge, withourddriving there- 
from its authority so to do.” From this position the 
Grand Lodge of the Slate of New-York never can de- 
part. Neither can it permit any individual, or any Dum- 
ber of individuals from a foreign jurisdiction, to come 
into this state, either to establish ’Lodges, or in any 
other way to interfere with its rights and privileges as 
a sovereign Grand Lodge. In this position tire Grand 
Ledge of the State of New-York has been ably sus- 
tained by the various Grand Lodges of the United 
States, where the special subject referred to in your 
letter has been taken into consideration, many of whose 
communications have been published in the transac- 
tions of this Grand Lodge, in June 1839, and to which 
the following report, adopted by the MAV .Qr.md L. of 
Ohio, may be added, as it embodies, undoubtedly, the 
only time principles applicable to the case. 

“ Your committee have also examined the proceed- 
ings of a body styling themselves the St. John’s Grand 
Lodge of the State of New-York. From this last doc- 
ument, as well as from the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Rt. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, 
it appears that an attempt is being made to assert 
and exercise a concurrent and independent Masonic 
jurisdiction over the same territory^ by separate and 
distinct bodies. This course, if persisted iu on the one 
hand, or tolerated on the other, must lead to results as 
monstraus in | r ictiC %ns it Is c le rly antagonist to eve- 
ry principle of Masonry. Harmony, so essential to 
the well-being of the C»aft, cannot subsist between two 
bodies thus constituted, nor between their members. 
Into the causes which have led to this deplorable state 
of things, we conceive it to be unnecessary for us to 
inquire, inasmuch a; it would be incompelcnt for this 
Grand Lodge to exercise any po\ccr to cor reel the error , 
wherever it might be found ; suffice it for us to depre- 
cate the existence of such a state of things; our duty 
in the premises is to search fot the Antient Land 
Marks,' and when found, to direct to ‘the old path.’— 
From the best lights your Gonumttee have been able 
to bring to the consideration of the subject, they are 
clear in the opinion, that decisions duly made by the 
M. VV. Grand Lodge of the Slate of New-York, are, 
within that state, the supreme Masonic Law lrom which 
no appeal can he entertained, unless there shall be, 
constituted a General Grand Lodge of the U. States ; 
a measure which your Committee suggest for consid- 
eration, rather than recommend. While affairs main- 
tain their present posture, however we conceive that 
this Grand Lodge, neither in justice to its own cha- 
racter, in justice to its senior the Rt. W. Grand Lodge 
of the S ate of New York, nor in justice to the sacred 
and immutable principles of Masonry, can recognize 
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the legitimate existence within the borders of the state 
of New York, of any Masonic jurisdiction, aside from, 
and independent of that of the M. W. Grand Lodge of] 
the State of New-York.” 

The Grand Lodge of Ohio, at the same time, adopt- 
ed the following resolution. 

“ Resolved , That we regard the attempted establish- 
ment of St. John’s Grand Lodge of the State of | 

New York, as scisraatic and illegal ; and its tendency 
subversive of the vital principles of Free Masonry ; and 
that therefore, the measure meets our unqualified rep- 
rehension.” 

From the foregoing remarks, you will readily per- 
ceive the opinions of the Officers of the Grand Lodge 
of the state of New York, on the proposition submit- 
ted ; and here they would willingly terminate, were it 
proper, or possible for them, to withhold the expression 
of their surprise, and regret at the apparent oversight 
and inconsistency of the course proposed by you, in the 
name of the Grand Lodge of New-Jersey. 

Your Grand Lodge is aware — for the fact has been 
published with its proceedings — that an attempt has 
been made to establish in this state, not only a concur - 
current jurisdiction over Masons and Masonry, but a 
jurisdiction ix> he exercised by expelled Masons , betweeu 

whom and the fraternity of New Jersey, it has been de- _ 

dared by the Grand Lodge of New-Jersey, no inter- 1 1(; Kj orton 
course ought to exist, as tnay be seen by a reference 


sey, in Nov. 1839. (as we have been officially informed 
by their Grand Secretary,) refused to reconsider, al-' 


We are, respectfully, and Fraternally^our’s. 
f MORGAN LEWIS, Grand Master 
J WILLIAM WILLIS, D. G. M. 

] RICHARD ELLIS, G. Treasurer. 

( JAMES HERRING, G. Secretary. 

A List of all. the l odges in regular standing with the 
Grand Lodge of the State of JStw York , on the 1th of \ 
June , A. L. 5840. | 


SKETCH OF TRAVEL. 


contained in your letter. 


should have overstepped the boundary of our jurisdic- 
tion, to give the least countenance to so gross an in 
novation in the Landmarks of the Order. A sincere 
regard to the Grand Lodge of New-Jersey, and an ear- 
nest desire to preserve her couiu ils in peace, has hith- 
erto* restrained our complaints, especially, after the 
unauimous declaration, in 1837, “ that no intercourse 
(should) be held with the expelled Masons, or with 
what they call their Grand Lodge,” had been adopted. 

Even now, notwithstanding the irreconcilable incon 
sistency of the closing act of November, 1839, we an 


fairs. 


can assure you, and we request that you will so assure i 46 

your Grand Lodge, that the harmony and unanimity i 47 

i ^ t ! 


the end of their career. 

The fact, however, tli 
Grand Lodge, from the 


sonry, 


Lodge, of which he is a member, from express 
more than our surprise, that that respectable Gr 
Lodge should have entertained, for a moment the 
suiting proposition, that the Grand Lodge of the S 
of New York, should submit their lawful acts to 


The Grand Officers think it proper to close these re- 
marks by stating their opinion of the position in 
this business rest9 in this Grand Lodge, and do j 
^ quotation from the minutes of Sept. 6, 1837. 

** Resolved, That no further proceedings be h 
the subject, until the parties who think them 
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1 St. John’s 

New- York 

New-York 

2 Indp’t Royal Arch 


“ 

3 Mount Vernon 

Albany 

Albany 

4 St. Patrick’s 

Johnstown 

F niton 

5 

Masters 

Albany 

Albany 

6 St. George’s 

Schenectady 

Schenectady 

1 7, Hudson 

Hudson 

Columbia 

8 Holland 

New- York 

New-York 

9| Unity 

New Lebanon 

Columbia 

10 Kingston 

Kingston 

Ulster 

llj Amicable j 

New Hartford 

Oneida 

12,Trinity 

New York 

New-York 

13>Apollo 

Trov 

Rensselaer 

14|TcmpJc 

Albany 

Albany 

j 15 Western Star 

Bridgewater 

Oneida 

1 16 Morton 

Hempstead 

N« w- York 

Cancers 

i 17 

La Uo’n Franchise 

New-York 

i 19 

Fortitude 

Brooklyn 

Kings 

20 

Abrams’ 

New- York 

New-York 

21 

Washington 

“ 

a 

,22 

St. John’s 

Greenfield 

Saratoga 

! 23 

Adel phi 

New -York 

New-York 

,24 

Friendship 

Slephentown 

Rensselaer 

1 ~0 

Constellation 

Mayfield 

Montgomery 

' 26 

Albion 

New-York 

New-York 

27 

Mount Moriah 

“ 

it 

28 

Benevolent 

u 

•t 

29 

Champion 

Champion 

Jefferson 

30 

Farmers , l 

Clifton Park 

Saratoga 

31 

Mechanic 

New-York 

New-York 

32 

Warren 

Pine Plains 

Dutchess 

33 

\rk 

Geneva 

Ontario 

34 

Rising Sun 

Saratoga Sp’nga* 

Saratoga 

35 

Venice Moru’gStar 

Venice 

Cayuga 

36 

Ark 

Windsor 

Broome 

37 

Rising Sun 

Guildford 

Chenango 

j 33 

Columbia 

New-Paltz 

Ulster 

! 39 

Olive Branch 

Bethany 

Genesee 

Uo 

Olive Branch 

Frankfort 

Herkimer 

1 41 

(Sylvan 

iMoravia 

Cayuga 

‘ 1 42 

Washington 

Manhehn 

Herkimer 

143 

Star 

Petersburgh 

Rensselaer 

*44 

Evening Star 

Hornellsville 

Steuben 

1 1 45 

Union 

Lima 

Livingston 

'! 46 

Mohawk 

Danube 

Herkimer 

r ! 47 

Utica 

Uticq 

Oneida 

G4P 

\rk 

Coxsackie 

Greene 

. 1 49 

Watertown 

Watertown 

Jefferson 

GoO 

Concord 

ftew-York 

New-York 

151 

Fidelity 

Trumnnsbnrg 

Tompkins 

|52 

Whitesborongh 

Whitesborough 

Oneida 

* 1 53 

Brownville 

Brownville 

Jefferson 

>,54 

German Union 

New- Y oik 

New- York 

M55 

Rising Sun 

Marbletown 

Ulster 

- 56|Hohenlinden 

Brooklyn 

Kings 

, 57|Hibernia 

New-York 

New-York 

- 58 Phoenix 

Lansingburgh 

Rensselaer 

5i59Steubeu 

Dansville 

Livingston 

) j 60 Doric 

Esopus 

Ulster 

• !ci Prattsburg Union 

Wheeler 

Steuben 

? j 62* Manhattan 

New-York 

New-York 

. 63jCnledonia 

Caledonia 

Livinaston 

1 64;La Fayette 

New-York 

New-York 

l 65 Morning Stair 

Canicsto 

Steuben 

1 66 Richmoud 

Castleton 

Richmond 

- 67, Mariner's 

New-York 

New-York 

e 68 (Montgomery 

u 

it 

e 69, Naval 

•* 

tt 

- 70 Union 

Coventry 

Chenango 

» 72 St Simon &St Jude 

1 Channingsville 

Dutchess 

- 73 Lockpoit 

Lockport 

Niagara 

t) 74 Junius 

Waterloo 

Seneca 

y 75 

1 

s 

i 

Evening Star 
Western Light 
Mixville 

Cameron 

Alexandria 

West Troy 

Lisle 

Mixville 

Howard 

Alextodri* 

Albany 

Broome 

Alleghany 

Steuben 

Jefferson 


For the American Muonic R-gi«t»r 

ROME— DIVESTED* OF ROMANCE. 

Travellers generally ars considered to be allow? 1 
the privilege of exaggerating, and magnifying a lilflr 
in their descriptions of what they may have observed 
in the course of their peregrinations : ami judging from 
many of the worksof travel published, they a* a hmlv. 
do not appear inclined to allow that quasi privilege to 
lie dormant and unavailable. “ (Jive h m :»u ell, and 
he'll take a yard 1 ” is a homely say i tig — Km none tb«* 
less pointed and apropos, in its application to this sub- 
ject. 

These veritable travellers alludd to do t of appear to 
be satisfied with lying a little, but break through all 
the harriers of probability, and render their produc- 
tions as marvellous and probable as the noted travels 
of their great progenitors, Sinbad and Muushau.cn. 

We'are led to this train of thought from pending a 
description of the city of Rome, contained io a work, 
recently published. “ Lord Dudley's letters.” 

ProbabTy no spot on the habitable 'Jobe has been so 
much the resort of tourists, am! so often described, as 
Rome , and yet, judging from these letters which aro’ 
written in a plain, unpretending and chaste style of 
description, it has never been fairly and justly painted. 
The charm thrown around the “Eternal City,” by the 
associations connected with the ruins of former gran- 
deur, and the remembrance of the events of former 
ages an<) former glory, have caused most traveler* to 
view none but the beautiful and fairer sides of the pic- 
ture. and leading them into exaggeration and high col- 
ored statements. 

The author of these letters, however appears to have 
viewed the objects he describes, with a vision unob- 
scured by the film of prejudice, and the determination 
tion to be astonished nolens volens, which would seem 
to pervade all who travel thither. Of course we do 
not mean to be understood as expressing a belief that 
there is nothing either grand or wonderful in Rome, hut 
simply that from the enthrs asm which travellers view 
every object they are apt to overlook in the considera- 
tion of the beautiful, many glaring defects, and by 
transmitting the same impressions to their descriptions 
— lead others who read their works, and who may not 
have had the upper unity to visit the city, it, to emu 
also. 

Lord Dudley makes* bold attack at the fabric which 
these writers have reared, in the following sentence 1 
He says, “ In the first place, I am bold enough to think 
that the merits of the ancient buildings have been n 
good deal exaggerated. 

This certainly, is quite different from the hyperbole 
poetry, and romance, which we have been accnstnnf- 
ed to hear poured out in most descriptions of these 
same buildings. The praise and ad miration which they 
have received, he attributes to fancy, affectation, and 
that blind attachment to classical antiquity that sway- 
ed the minds of artists and scholars for some centuries 
after the revival of learning; and ndds, “ that there me 
not abov“ four or five of the ancient monuments that 
are still perfect enough to give much pleasure except 
to a very enthusiastic aye.” 

Now all this is vastly different from the accounts ue 
have been accustomed to receive of these objects from 
travellers. We quote another extract or two from this 
interesting work and conclude. He says, 

“But now comes the drawback upon the splendid 
and interesting objects of Rome, and which 1 own, di- 
minishes their effects in my eyes at least, to a wonder- 
ful degree. It is the extreme filth and shabbiness ot 
the wretched town that surrounds them.” 

He continues the subject further in the same strain, 
as follows : 

“ There is not a single wide street, and but one 
handsome square. Poverty and dirt, pursue you to 
the gates of every monument ancient or modem, pub- 
lic or private. You never saw any place so nasty nor 
so beggarly ; nor I except one. Lisbon is a little worse' 
than Rome, and only a little, and it is a disgrace to civ- 
ilized man.” 

Thi9 is certainly not a very charming picture, but 
nevertheless we believe it possesses the merit of bring 
a true on** W. G. B. 


Utica.— By the late census taken, this cit^coatsiss^ 
12,674 inhabitants. - Increase since 1835, h2f555t 
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him in the act of concerns the property in the man 
ner ilescvibed. His lordship immediately charsed him 
with robbing him, and declared tliat he would diseharge 

him from his service, on the followina momma. Fmd- 
mg himself thus suddenly delected in plundeifllnfeta* 

master, and receiving notice dial he would he dischar- 
ged on the. following morning, he was roused to a state 
of madness; and having waited until his lordship retir- 
ed to rest, he then stole softly into his bed-room, and 
finding that his lordship was sound asleep, he cut his 

throat with a carving knife. 

The prisoner's own confession of Ins guilt was 
known to his counsel on the Saturday morning, hut 
he, like a true advocate, kept it quiet, and actually ad- 
dressed the jury most strenuously in his bulialt, altho 
it proved without effect. The discovery ol the prop- 
erty at the inn seems an awful illustration- of the truth 

of “ murder will out.” . 

It is somewhat singular, that shortly after the mur- 
der. die prisoner, when interrogated respecting it said, 
•• When I find that the truth has been spoken. I will 
then tell all I know about it." It would appear from 
this that the prisoner, being Iroin the fust conscious 
of his guilt, waited until he knew the probable eftect 
of the evidenoe against him before he confessed his 
crime, and when he knew that there was no chance of 
escapiag from the consequence ol his guilt, he deter- 
mined to unburden his mind at once in the manner he 
has already done . — London Paper. 

.. P.laciTey f.d~ Susan/’— Gay wrote this well known 
ballad upon Mrs, Montford, a celebrated actress cotcm- 

rptirpmpnt from the 


The wife of Talltyrana L— It is said that he never in 
V,s hfe committed any imprii fence. save .n.irrvma MM - 

• ne Grandt ; but m« that step was a part of Ins poli- 
y for the First Consul having reso WeJ that his court 
^ould he a model of propriety and decorum, el It him 
a option. After all, Madame Talleyra.nl. with Mad- 
Ime Tailien and other ladies was forbidden the consu- 
court. The intimate friend ol Madame B. inh.ir- 
,ois was jaot worthv a reception from Bonaparte. Her 
imputation was doubtful, and she had also taken bribes 
from some Genoese merchant, who hoped to ohtap! 
commercial advantages through her husband s influ- 
ence The pride of Talleyrand was moved by this ex- 
clusion. though he took constant pleasure himself m 
i idiculing and quizzing his wife, a very beautihil 
hut a very siilv woman. When once asked what at- 
traction he I n it nil in the conversation of So silly a wo- 
. m n as Madame Grand., he replied-" W hat would 
sou have me say ? It is a recreation forme." It was 
n relief for the brilliancy of De btael, and the other sti- 
pe, lativelv clever ladies. Oue day. in sailing about 
the. Seine in a small boat with these ladies, Madame 
tie Stael asked him which of the two be would save if 
she and Madame Grandt fell into the > fiver. Sincere 
for once and even flattering, he replied — Ah, Mad- 
ame, vou can swim.” Madame Grandt was one day 
to preside at a dinner which Talleyrand, whose luxu- 
rious table gained the approbation of Careme himself 

was to give Denon after the return of that savan trom ballad upim mrs, mum , . 

Firvnt S He previously told the lady that the expect- rary w j v h CilAier. Alter her retirement from t 

ed”guest was a very amiable man and an author, and Lgef love and the infiralitude of a bosom friend, de- 

^ . i r i Vwv-ieinrr their wafUa Quoted „ nHior «pnsps. and she was placed in a re 


inerly of white serge. The Persians clothed them- 
selves in brown, and thev, their whole family, and all 
iheir animals were shaved. In Lycia, the men wore 
female habiliments during the whole time of their 
mourning. 


ed guest was a y y . . , . 

that authors being fond of hearing their wofhs quoted 
he would send her the adventures of M. Denon. He 
sent her those of Robinson Crusoe. After the guests 
were seated at table the lady began—" Ah, sir, I can- 
not express to you the pleasure I have had in reading 
your adventt-res."— “ Madam, you are too good — 
; *Not at all, I can assure you. Dear me. how hoin- 
blv dull it must have been for you. all alone on a de- 
sert island ! I was exceedingly interested in it ; but 
what a droll fijure you must have cut in your sugar 
loaf can !” — ‘ Really, madam, 1 do not understand. — 
•• Ah, yes; I feel for all your troubles after your ship- 
wreck. Flow happy you must have been the day you 
.found F riday !” 


Courvoisier.— The trial of this man for the murder 
of Lord Win. Russell appears to have created great 
excitement. It is somewhat singular, however, that 
•notwithstanding the murder formed for many days 
topics for newspaper discussion, one of the most im- 
portant points in the testimony should not have been 
discovered until the first day of the tria . 1 his was 

the production of a woman named Charlotte Piolane, 
keeper of a French Hotel in London, of a paper par- 
cel which she said had been left with her by the pris- 
oner about the time of the murder, which was found, 
to contain spoons and forks of slver, stockings, occ., 
all of which were identified as the propetty of Lord 
Russell. On the night of Thursday, the day of trial, 
when the add ; tioual evidence respecting the missing 
plate came to light, the articles were closely examined 
by the house maid and the late valet of Lord Russell, 
who at once identified the plate as his Lordship s pro- 
perty ; but the fact of the finding of the articles was 
-not disclosed to the prisoner until the following day, 

( Friday) when Charlotte Piolane came to Newgate, 
and having seen the prisoner with some other men, 
who were brought before her for the purpose in the 
Press yard, she at once identified him as the man by 
whom'thc parcel containing the missing plate had been 

left at her house. . .. , 

The fact of the plate having been thus discovered, 
and the identity of the prisoner proved, a communi- 
cation to that effect was made to him; op hearing a 
niece of intelligence so astounding and unexpected, 
ihe prisoner, before the time arrived for his being 
again placed nr the bar, made the following confes- 
sion to his solicitor: He states that on the night of 
the fatal occurence he was in the lower part of his 
lordship’s house, in the act of secreting the different 
valuably articles described in the evidence on the 
trial, in the places where they were subsequently 
found by the police. He then stated that his Iprd 
ship, being taken suddenly ill. and ioniug d >wn 
. stairs unexpectedly while he was ^ ,f 


stage, love anu urn " , , . ’ 

prived h,er of her senses, and she was placed in a re 
ceptacle for li.nnt.C3. One day, du.mg a lucid I in ner- 
val, she asked her attendant what play was to be per- 
formed that evening and was told that it was Hamlet. 
In this tragedy, whilst on the stage, she had ever been 
received with rapture, in Ophelia. 

The recollection struck her, and with that cunning 
which is so often allied to insanity, she eluded the care 
of the keepers, and got to the theati e. where she con- 
cealed herself until the scene in which Ophelia enters 
in her insane state : she then pushed on the stage be- 
fore the lady who had performed the previous part of 
the character could co„ e bn, and exhibited a more 
perfect representation of mildness than the utmost ex- 
ertions of mimic art could effect. She was, m truth, 
Ophelia herself, to the amazement ol the performers, 
and the astonishment ol the audience. ,IV ‘ 

mg made this last effort, her vital powers failed her.— 
On "oing off she exclaimed, “ It is al over . She was 
immediately conveyed to her late place of security, 

and a tew days after, 

u She, like a lily drooping, 

Then bowed her head and died.” 


44 Shipped in good order and well condition- 
ed.” The following remnant of the early times, when 

women were willing to get married and not ashamed 
to own it, is a letter accompanying a shipment of mar- 
riageable ladies, made from England to the colony in 
Virginia. It is datqd* 

London, Aug. 01, 1621. 

“ We send you a ship ; one widow and eleven maids, 
for wives of the people of Virginia; there hath been 
especial care had in the choice of them, for there hath 
not one of them been received but upon commenda- 
tions. 

” In case they cannot be presently married, we de- 
sire that they may be put with several householders, 
that have wives, until they can be provided with hus- 
bands. There are nearly' 'fifty more that are shortly to 
come, and are sent by oar Hon. Lord and Treasurer, 
the Earl ot, Southampton, and certain worthy gentle- 
men, who, taking into consideration that the plantation 
can never flourish till families be planted, and the res- 
pect of wives and children for their people on the soil, 
therefore having given this fair beginning ; reimbursing 
of whose charges, it is ordered that every man that 
marries them, give one hundred and twenty pounds 
of best leaf tobacco for each of them. 

“ Though we are desirous that the marriage be Tree, 
according to nature, yet we would not have those 
maids deceived, and married to servants; but only to 
such freemen or tenants as have means to maintain 
them. We pray you, therefore, to be fathers of them 
in this business, not enforcing them to marry against 
their wills.” 


AN APOLOGY. 

When John Clerk (Lord Elsdon) was at the bar, 
he was remarked tortile sangfroid with which he treat- 
ed the judges. On one occasion, a juuior counsel on 
hearing their lordships give judgment against h.s cli- 
ent, exclaimed that “ he w.s surprised at such a decis- 
ion n * This was construed into contempt of court 
and he was ordered to attend at the bar next morning. 
Fearful of the consequences, he consulted Ins friend 

John Clerk, who told liinvto be perfectly at ease, for 
he would apologize for him in a way that w ould avert 
an v unpleasant lesulf Accoidmgly, when the name 
of the delinquent was called, John rose and coolly ad- 
dressed the assembled tribunal — 44 I am very sorry, my 
lords, that my young friend has so far forgot himseU| 
as to treat your bench with disrespect ; he is extreme- 
ly penitent, and you will kindly ascribe his uninten- 
tional insult to his ignorance. You must see at once 
that it did originate iu that. He said he was surpris- 
ed at the decision of your lordships ! Now ; if he had 
not been very ignorant of what takes place in this court 
every day — had he known von but half so long as L have 
done, curse me if he would be surprised at any thing 
you did.” 

Mourning.— In Turkey, mourning is composed of 
blue or violet ; in Ethiopia of gray : and at the time of 
the invasion of Peru by the Spaniard the inhabitants of 
that country wore it ot a mouse color. Among ihe 
Japanese, white is the sign of mourning and black of 
re jPicing, In Castile, mourning vestments were .or- 


As the Tomato season is now at hand, we recom- 
mend the following as the best receipt we have ever 
seen for the making of a Tomato otnelet. 

Peel a quart of ripe tomatos — chop and put them, 
down to simmer for about 20 minutes with as much 
water as will cover them; chop a few onions very fine 
and throw them in with crumbled bread and a lamp 
of fresh butter— and when nearly done beat up four 
eggs and stir them in for a few minutes— and serve the 
omelet up. 

KITTY WHITE’S PARENTHESIS. 

Kitty White, a pupil to old Rich, the comedian, 
was instructed by O’Brien, of Drury-lane, how to per- 
form Sylvia, in “The Recruiting Officer.” The. lady 
reciting a passage improperly, he told her it was a 
parenthesis , and theiefore required a different tone of 
voice, and greater volubility. “ A parenthesis ,” said 
Miss White, “what’s that?” Her mother, who was 
present, blushing for her daughter’s ignorance, imme- 
diately exclaimed, “ Oh, what an infernal limb of an 
actress will vou make l uot to know the meaning of 
» prentice , anti that is the plural number of 'prentices !\ 


RECEIPT FOR A LADY’S DRESS. 

Let your ear-ring9 be Attention, encircled by the 
pearls of Refinement ; the diamonds of your necklace 
Truth, and the chain of Christianity ; your breast-pin 
Charity, ornamented with the pearls of Gentleness; 
your finger-rings be Affection, setiound with diamonds 
of Industry ; your girdle be Simplicity, with the tas- 
sels of Good -humor, let Jour thicker garb be Virtue, 
and your drapery Politeness; let your shoes be Wis- 
dom, secured by the strings of Perseverance. 

The Calhucn Tartars.— Calmuck women ride 
better than the men. A inale Calmuck or horseback 
looks as if he was intoxicated, and .likely to falls off 
every instant, though he never loses his seat; but the 
women sit with more ease, and lide with extraordinary 
skill. The ceremony of marriage among the Calmucks 
is performed on horseback. A girl is first mounted, 
who rides off at full speed. Her lover pursues , and if 
he overtakes her, she becomes his wife, returning with 
him to his tent. But it sometimes happens that the 
woman does not wish to marry the person by whom qhe 
is pursued, in which case she will not suffer him to 
overtake her ; and we are assured that no instance oc- 
curs of a Calmuck girl being thus caught, unless she 
has a partiality for her pursuer.— Dr* Clarke's Trav . 
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THE LEGENDARY. 


REMARKABLE CASES OF CIRCUMSTAN- 
TIAL EVIDENCE. 

THE SHOP BOY. 

Cases exhibiting the preArious nature of circum- 
stantial evidence, independently of the deep interest 
which generally attaches to them as mere narratives, 
are calculated to work sobeuefifeial effect on the public 
mind, that they cannot, it seems to us, be too freq uently 
or two prominently brought forward in pages adapted 
for popular reading. By no other means can mankind 
be so strongly impressed with a salutary conviction of 
the necessity of making the strictest and most minute 
investigations, ere the life of a fellow creature be arbi- 
tarily shortened, or guilt of whatever kind be decisively 
laid to any one’s charge. The following cases of cir- 
cumstantial evidence are collected from various sources. 
The first we find in the able notes to the new edition 
of Bentham fTait, Edinburgh,) and the authority ad- 
duced is one of the collections of French criminal 
causes, that have been published at various times. The 
case is given in the original French, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation. 

Previously to the rebuilding of that long range of 
houses which line the Place St. Michael at Paris, in 
front of the Rue St. Hyacinth, an aged widow lived 
n»*ar that spot, being the occupant of a small shop, to 
which was attached a hack-parlour where she slept. — 
She was believed by the neighbors to have amassed a 
considerable amount of money. One young lad con- 
stituted, for a long time, her entire household. He 
slept on the fourth floor of the same building, but the 
staircase leading to his apartment had no communi- 
cation with the dwelling of his mistress. The lad was 
obliged to go round hy the street, when he had to enter 
the shop, and when he left to go to bed, he shut the 
outer door, and carried away the key, of which he was 
the solo depositary. One morning, the shop door was 
noticed to be earlier open than usual, while at the 
same time no movement indicated that either the old 
shopkeeper or her assistant had arisen. This quiet- 
ness alarmed seme of the neighbors. On entering, 
they perceived no marks of violence about the door, 
the shop, and on her bed, in the back apartment, lay 
the shopmi8tress dead — stabbed, to all appearance, by 
the weapon mentioned. The corpse held in one hand 
a small handful of hair, and in the other a cravat or 
neckcloth. Near the bed was the money-box, which 
had been forced an pillaged. The young shop- 
assistant was immediately seized, and he admitted that 
the bloody knife belonged to him. The cravat which 
the murdered woman held in her hand was his. They 
compared his hair with that grasped in the other hand ; 
the two were the same, in colour and every other 
respect. Finally, the bey of the shop was in his pos- 
session; he alone had the power, by means of that 
key, of entering ihe shop without resorting to force.— 
On the strength of thii accumulation of evidence he 
was put to the torture (on lui fait subir la question ) ; 
und'T hi9 agonies, he admitted the crime, and was 
broken on the wheel (rompu.) 

Shortly afterwards, a tavern boy was taken up for 
some crime of a different nature. In the declaration 
admitted by him after conviction and condemnation, he 
confessed that he was the sole actor in the assassina- 
tion of the old woman in the Place St. Michel. The 
tavern where he served adjoined her shop, and he 
was on familiar terms with her shop-boy. To the 
latter he acted as hair-dresser, as far as regarded the 
periodical arrangement of the lad’s hair en queue ; and 
always when he used the comb, he carefully gathered 
those hairs which the instrument detached. By little 
and little he "had thus collected the handful which was 
found in the grasp of the murdered woman. The 
knife, and one of the cravats of the lad, he had pro- 
cured without difficulty, and the terms of intimacy on 
which they were, enabled him with equal ease to take 
an impressiou in wax of the shop-key, for the fabrica- 
tion of a false one. By these means he entered and 
committed the deed, leaving things in the 9tate which 
has been related. 

Such is the story as told by the French writer.— 
Seldom has there been a piece of villany so coolly 
planned, and so ruthlessly executed, at the forseen 
and expected cost of existence to two unfortunate be- 
ings. The succeeding two case* are of a similar ordt r*. 


exhibiting the fall of innocence before premediated 
villany. and are from the Causes Celebres, first series, 
volume third (Amsterdam edition of 1775.) 

THE JEWS. 

In a hotel or lodging- ho msf* at Milan, a Frenchman 
and two Jews were resident at one and the same time. 
The Jews occupied a chamber adjoining that of the 
Frenchman, who formed an acquaintance with them 
in consequence. He observed them to be very rich, 
as they often coonted great bags of Spanish pistoles 
in his presence. This led him to the following guilty 
device. He cut or tore off «t considerable portion of a 
night-wrapper or gown belonging to him, and con- 
trived not only to leave it in the chamber of the Jews, 
but to watch the use which they made of it. They 
employed it to wrap up a parcel of one hundred pis- 
toles. On the morning after observing this, the 
F renchman, as soon as he rose, alarmed the house 
with cries of “robbery!” Every body ran to his 
chamber, and there heard him tell a melancholy tale 
of the loss of one hundred pistoles, which he* had 
wrapped up in the front of hi? gown. He asserted 
that some one must have entered while he slept* and 
cut away the part of the gown with. the money. The 
officers of justice were called in to examine the house. 
In the chamber, of the Jews was found the portion of 
gown, and the Frenchman instantly called out, “There 
is my money !” The Jews were limorious men, and 
were thrown into confusion. This strengthened the 
case against them, and the consequence was, that they 
were executed. At an after period* the guilty author 
of their death confessed the conspiracy by which he 
had implicated them. 

TIIE FLEMISH CURATE. 

Another victim of a plot of this natuie was a 
Flemish curate, who lived near the commencement of 
the eighteenth century. He was a man of remarkable 
piety, and exibited in his conversation and deport- 
ment all the virtues which ought to adorn the cha- 
racter of him who assumes to be the teacher of others. 
In his parish resided a man of violent passions, who 
entertained a mortal enmity against another parishioner 
and neighbor, and resolved to assassinate him. Cast- 
ing his eyes deliberately about him to discover a mode 
of doing this with safety this wretch noticed a habit 
which the cuiate had of throwing off his walking-coat 
whenever he entered hit .own house, and putting on 
a short cassock in its stead, leaving the coatcaielessly 
in an outer room or lobby, which was open to friend 
or Stranger at almost anytime. Observing this custom, 
the man alluded to resolved upon taking a diabolical 
advantage of it. He fixed upon a time when he knew 
the curare to be usually engaged in composing the ser- 
mon far the following Sunday’s service, and entered 
the lobby, whence he carried off the coat, and a neck- 
erchief which he found also there. He knew that, im- 
mediately after this time, the person whose assassina- 
tion he meditated would pass by a retired spot nearthe 
village. The vtllian hid planned his time well. The 
victim came up to the spot as expected, and perished 
beneath the knife or a dagger of his enemy, who after- 
wards returned, without delay, to the curate’s bouse. 
Favored by the dusk, he plaqed the coat, neckerchief, 
and dagger, in the lobby whence he had taken them, 
and then went off to the nearest magistrate, and de- 
nounced the curate as a murderer declaring that he 
himself, from a little distance had beheld the com- 
mission of the crime. The magistrate hurried to the 
reported scene of the deed, saw and recognized the 
body, and then proceeded to the house of the unfor- 
tunate and’ unconscious clergyman. Half hidden in 
the lobby were found tbe coat, the kerchief, and the 
dagger, all of them more or less stained with blood. — 
The curate was arrested and thrown into prison. 

When the matter sustained a judicial examination, 
the “hold man” who had projected this double 
murder, adhered to his story, and as nobody was. with 
the curate at the time in his dwelling, the accused had 
no exculpatory evidence to offer, excepting what wa9 
afforded by his simple protestation of innocence, aqd. 
the sancity of his former character. All big flock, 
and indeed all who knew him, believed him, to be ut- 
terly incapable of such a crime; but the law, and the 
judges of the law, regarded tbe criminatory testimony 
m too strong to be dOftbtedt add held it to be their 
doty t* condemn the accused. The beet of men, it 


was argued by the public prosecutors, have been known, 
to be hurried by the violence of temporary passion into, 
the commission of crime and such was but too pro- 
bably the case here. When the sentence was known,, 
a great sensation was excited over the whole country. 
The whole community were in favour of the curate, 
but this could: not save him from the stake, to which 
he was doomed. He died with a degree of calm re- 
signation, which drew tears of admiring pity from all, 
who saw him. 

Four yeare after his execution the villain who had/ 
caused his end involved himselT in another murder, 
and on this occasion the crime was brought home to - 
him. He was condemned to broken on the wheel — 
a death too horrible for even such a criminal as he 
was. Before he died, he confessed the whole facta of 
the curate’s case. The memory ofthe latter was thence- 
forth honored like that of the saint. 


HAWKINS AND SIMPSON. 

Cases have occured. both where accusations have* 
been established^ and where they have been refuted*, 
by the observation of some peculiarity in the ink with 
which documentary evidence was written. If the 
assertion ba9 been made that ell parts of a particular 
document were written at one and the same period, 
with the same ink, and if it is discovered that the Ink 
has a different appearance in one place from that 
which it presents at another, judges and jurymen 
would be generally inclined to*regard this as a strung 
proof of the falsity of the document, or at least of, 
tbe assertion made regarding it. But the following 
case, which we we find quoted* in a little work entitled^ 
“ The Theory of Presumptive Proof,” shows how. 
cautious people ought to be running hastily to such a, 
conclusion. 

“John Hawkins and George Simpronwere indicted 
for robbing the mail, on the 16ih of April 1722. — 
Hawkins, in his defence, setup an alibi ; to prove 
which, he called one William Fuller,, who deposed 
that Hawkins came to his house on Saturday the 15th 
of April, and lay there that night, and did not go out 
until the next morning. Being asked by tbe court, 
“By what token do you remember that it was the 
15th qf April V he replied,. * By a very good token, 
for he owed me a sum of money for horse hire, and on. 
Tuesday, the 10th of April, he called upon mo and 
paid me in full, and I gave him a receipt; and 1 very 
well remember that he lay in my house tbe Sunday 
night following.’ The receipt was now produced, — - 
April the 10th, 1722. Received of Mr. John Haw- 
kins the sura of one pound ten shillings, in full of alh 
accounts, per me William Fuller.* Upon inspecting 
the receipt, the court asked Fuller who wrote it ; he. 
replied, 1 Hawkins wrote the body of it, and 1 signed 
fa* Court . — ‘Did you see him write it?* Fuller . — ■. 

Yes.* Court. — -And how long was it after he wrote 
it before you signed V * Fuller . — ‘I signed it immedi- 
ately, without going from the table. Court.—' ‘How. 
many standishes do you, keep in the bouse V Fuller. 
— ‘ Standishes V Court. — ‘Ay, standishes; it is a 
plain question.* Fuller — ‘ My lord, but one ; and that 
is enough for the little writing we have to do,’ Court.. 
— ‘ Then you signed the receipt with the ink that 
Hawkins wrote the body of it with] 'Fuller,—' For 
certain,* Court. — ‘ Officer, hand the receipt to the 
jury. Gentlemen, you will see that the body of the 
note is written with one kind of ink, and the name at 
the bottom with another very different ; and yet this, 
witness has sworn that they were both written with 
the same ink, and one immediately after the other. — 
You will judge what credit is to be given to his evi-. 
dence!’ 

Thus the authenticity of the receipt, aud the credit 
of the witness were overthrown by the sagacity of the- 
court? But while the judge. Lord Chief Baron, 
Montague, was summoning up the evidence, be was 
interrupted by the following occurrence 

The person who reports the trial was then taking 
notes of the proceedings; his ink, ak it happened 
was very bad; being thick at the bottom, and thin and 
waterish at tbe top, so that accordingly as he dipped 
the pen* the writing appeared very pale ?r prettyr 
black. This circumstance being remarked by some 
gentlemen present, they handed the book to the jury :• 
the judge seeing them veiy attentively inspecting it* 
called to thera— n‘ Gentlemen, what aris you doing ?— . 
What book is that V They, told him that it mbs tfa* 
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writer’s book, and that they were observing how the 
same ink appeared pale in one place and black in an 
other. The judge then told them — ‘ You ought not, 
gentlemen, to take notice of any thing but what is 
produced in evidence; and, turning to the writer, de- 
manded * What he meant by,showing that book to the 
jury ?’ And being informed by the writer that it was 
taken from him, he inquired, * who look it, and Who 
handed it to the jury ?’ But this the writer could not 
say, as the gentlemen near him were all strangers to 
him, and he had not taken any particular notice of the 
person who took bis book. 

That a jury ought not to take notice of any thing 
but what is produced in evidence, has been said to be 
law ; but, on the contrary, it has been held, and surely 
very properly, that a juryman may find from his own 
knowledge ; indeed, what evidence can convince a 
person that that is which be knows not to be ? 

Hawkins and Simpson were convicted and execu- 
ted ; indeed the evidence against them was ' very 
strong; >ut had the fate of Hawkins depended upon 
X le single testimony of Fuller, he would no*, but fur 
this occurrence, have fallen a sacrifice to the acute- 
ness of the judge! who appears to have been much 
displeased at the accidental confutation of his remarks 
on the receipt, although it was an accident in favor of 
life.** 

THE RARBER’S APPRENTICE. 

In an earlier number of the present periodical, a 
sketch of a humourous kind appeared under the title 
of the General Face, in which an individaal is made 
to deplore tbc annoyances arising from the peculiar 
conformation of his countenance, which seemed rath- 
er to have the blended characters of the whole genus 
man, than the distinct lineaments of any individual va- 
riety thereof. He was incessantly mistaken for some- 
body else, and suffered frequently for the peccadilloes 
of somebody else. The subjoined anecdote would lead 
oue to suppose that this case of the General Face was 
less fanciful than the writer of the sketch himself mos* 
ptohably imagined it to be. “September 14,1772, 
came on, at the sessions in the Old Bailey, the trial 
of one Male, a barber’s apprentice, for robbing Mrs. 
Ryan of Portland Street, on the highway, on the 17th 
of June last. The witnesses swore positively to the 
identity of the lad, and the whole court imagined him 
guilty. He said nothing in his defence, but that he 
was* innocent, and his evidences would prove It.— 
His evidences were the books of the court, to which 
reference being made, it appeared that on the day 
and hour when the robbery was sworn to be* com- 
mitted, the lad was on his trial at the bar where he 
ihen stood, for another robbery, in which he was like- 
wise unfortunate enough to be mistaken for the per- 
son who committed it ; on which he was honorably 
acquitted.” 

in another number we shall present a few more ca- 
ses of circumstantial evidence. Those now given, we 
hope, will have had sufficient Interest in the eyes of | 
our readers to make the promise of an early continua- 
tion acceptable. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE DIAMOND. 


The hardest and most brilliant of the gems, was 
early known and esteemed by the Ancients. The Ad 
ainas, the Opalus and P*ros, of Pliny, and the Car- 
buncle of the Scriptures, are generally thought to be 
the Diamond. 

Until 1739, when that gem was found in the district j^carats and 9-10th». 
of Serra do Frio, in Brasil, ihe only places in the 
world known to produce it were the provinces of Gol- 
conda, Bengal and Visapour. 

The art of polishing it, thongh long known in Chi- 
na and Hindostan, is a recent invention to Europeans. 

They were formerly worn, in Europe, in their rude 
state : the one in the clasp of Charlemagne's cloak, 
preserved at Paris, is unpolished. About the year 
1476, Louis deBerquiQ, a lapidary of Bruges, attempt- 
ed to polish one by robbing it against another. His 
success suggested the idea of polishing it on a wheel 
by means of Diamond powder, as other gems are by 
weans of Em?ry. This invention increased the demand 
tor Diamonds. 

Those of oas-ftxth of • sent being very tumorous. 


and of no value as jewels, serve for powder to polish 
the larger. 

While the Dutch were masters in the Ea9t, they 
were the only Diamond merchants in Europe, and 
till lately their lapidaries were thought to excel all 
others in the art of polishing. Diamonds are now 
imported to England free of duty, except an importa 
tion duty paid to the English East I ndia Company, when 
shipped from any port within the limits of their char- 
ter. They are brought in Bulses and sold by the in- 
voice before they are opened, as the bulses are al- 
ways found to contain the value at which they are in- 
vocied. ' » 

Ip India, they are generally found in alluvion, in ra 
vines : sometimes in the clefts of rocks. 

The manner of searching for the Diamond in Gol- 
conda is worthy of notice. The miners pitch upon 
some place fot their operations, usually a ravine 
and mark out a spot fourteen or fifteen rods square, 
and perform many superstitious ceremonies before they 
begin digging. They next enclose, with a mud wall, 
a space equal to the one they intend searching. They 
then commence digging, and the women and boys 
throw into the enclosure whatever is dug. The dig 
gin$ 19 continued till they come to water,, which is 
rarely more than eight or nine feet from the surface 
Water is then pouted into the enclosure, and the con- 
tents perm tied to soak fo several days ; after which, 
it is dried in the sun, and winnowed, and all the stones 
and lumps that remain are carefully examined for Dia- 
mond?, 

India now produces fewer than formerly. Brazil is 
far richer in Diamonds than any other part of the 
world. They are found in Serra do Frio, under the 
m >uld, among gravel. They all belong to the Crown 
and to prevent the miners from secreting any, they are 
compelled to work nuked. The King examines the 
Diamonds which they find, and sends such as he se- 
lects fo Portuguese ambassador in London, who 
deposite them for sale in the bank of England. 

By experiment, the Diamond has been found to be 
an inflammable substance, tkoagh still frequently 
classed with minerals. Its inflammability was discov- 
ered by Boylu, in 1G73. It ii dissipated at a tempera- 
ture a little below the mnj*ing point of silver, and con- 
sists principally of carbon. It# specific gravity is 3,550. 
When rubbed, it shows positive electricity, and if ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, becomes phosphorescent. 
The light incident upon its posterior surface is reflec- 
ted at an angle of incidence of 24 deg, 30 min. To 
this cause is owing its brilliancy, and consequently its 
value as a gem. 

The Diamond occurs of rations colors, but most fre- 
quently of a snow white and grey. The former *19 the 
most esteemed. 

The weight of Diamonds is given In carats of four 
grains each. The value of a rough one is found by 
multiplying the square of its weight in carats, by $8,88 
cts ; of a polished one, by multiplying its weight by 
8/. (39 dolls. 42 cents . ) 

Subjoined is a catalogue of the largest Diamonds 
which have beeu yet discovertd 

The Portuguese Diamond, the largest known \fi of 
1680 carats, unwrought, in possession of the Royal 
family, and was much laiger a piece havingbeen bro 
ken oil by the ignorant codnttyinan who found it. Its 
value according to the above standard of estimation, is 
25 mil. 62 thous. 912 dolls. 

The Mogul Diamond, mentioned by Yavenier 
found In* the year 1550, a litttle to the east of Golcon- 
da, is in possession of the Great Mogul, and is the 
largest wrought Diamond in the world. It weighs 279 
Valued at 2 mill. 893 thous. 823 

dollars 

The Russia Diamond, set on the top of the Empe 
ror’s sceptre; — is of the size of a pigeon’s egg; was 
the eye of a Brahminical idol;— stolen by a French 
soldier, who deserted the India service and contrived 
to became one of the priests of that Tdol. He sold it 
to an East India captain, for a. small sum of 20,000 ru- 
pees, (9000 dolls.) After passing thrbugh three other 


Russia, for 399 thous. 600 dolls, in ready money, and 
an annuity far life, of 17,760 dollars more. 

The Tuscany Diamond, formerly owned by a Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, now in possession of the Emperor 
of Germany, is of a pale, lemon coler 
an half carats* 


The Pitt Diamond, the most brilliant which has 
been discovered, was brought from India by an English 
gentleman of the name of Pitt, and sold to the Regent 
Duke of Orleans, who placed it among the crown 
jewels of France. It was afterwards set in the hilt 
of Bounaparte’s sw£d of State. Weight, 139 carats 
and 2-3ds. 

thITgathFrer. 


An Alarm at Sea. — The captain of one of our 
down-east schooners found himself one day becalmed 
in a fog oflf the Isle of Shoals, near Portsmouth, N. H. 
The vessel lay with a slight motion, when the captain, 
with a quick ear of a seaman, discovered, by the creak- 
ing sound of cordage, that there was another vessel 
close upon him, which might run a foul in short order. 
He had neither gun nor trumpet, to give his neighbor 
warning of thnir close approach ; and the best thing he 
could think of was to set his men drumming on some 
empty casks; but to no purpose, as the sound increas- 
ed, and the vessel was nearing him. As a last effort 
of ingenuity he seized a handspike, and applying it to 
the ear of an old grunter that happened to be on board, 
gave it several turns, none of the easiest, which brought 
forth a squeal almost as loud as the big whistle o! our 
locomotive engines. This signal wa 9 effectual ; and 
just before coming in sight of his neighbor’s craft, 
bows on, he heard her captain exclaim to the man at 
the helm, in a vi ice of thunder, “Starboard your helm, 
blast your eyes — starboard your helm, we’re close upon 
a hogyard.” 

The Siamese Twins. — There are very few persons 
who know what has become of Chang and Eng, or 
where they are. They may be gratified to learn that 
they have “settled down for long life,” on a fine farm in 
Trapp Hill, a post town in Wilkes county, N. C. They 
write us that they are delighted with their farming op- 
erations, and are as happy as lords. — Boston Trans. 

A Counterfeiter' Shot — The police of New Or- 
leans, in arresting the recent gang of counterfeiters, 
were compelled to fire upon one of them before they 
could bring him too. He was shot at three times, and' 
hit twice, one of the shots taking effect ip his 9ide. It 
is doubtful whether he will recover. 


Hydrophobia. — It is staled in the Centreville, Md. 
Sentinel, of Friday last, that Mr. Edward W. Price, 
while walking over his farm in Spaniard’s Neck, on 
Thursday morning, and while in the act of getting over 
a fence, was seized by a cat, supposed to be rabid, and 
considerably lacerated above the knee, before he could 
disengage himself from it. He immediately had the 
parts cut out by Dr. R. Goldsborough, Sen’r. Seve- 
ral rabid dogs have been killed in and about that 
neighborhood recently, and others said to have been 
bitten, are at l uge, to the imminent danger of the citi- 
zens. 


The Remains of Napoleon. — The Prince dfr 
Joinvillc left Paris for Toulon on the 2Gth June, to 
take the command of the ship which is to translate the 
remains of Napoleon from St. Helena to Paris. His 
royal highness is accompanied by General Gourgaud, 
who, by a singular coincidence, was sent on that very 
day twenty- five years back, to Rochefort, in order to 
iccelerate the departure of Napoleon. The coffin 
which is to receive the remains has been sent to the 
undertaker in order to be um? rotted to Toulon for 
embarkation. It is made of massive ebony, three and 
a half inches thick, upwards of a yard in breadth, near- 
ly the same in depth, and three yards long — six riogs 
of bronze ou the sides and ends of the coffin have in 
their centres a ciown and the letter N in solid gold.— 
The word “ Napoleon,” also in letters of massive gold, 
is on the lid, and* the c t is estimated at 15000 franca. 


THEATRICAL STAR*?. 

One of these great modern constellations, the other 
evening in the green room, said to a poor ill-starred 
handk it was purchased by the Empress Catharine ofl author— “ Enl/c nous % don't you think tip-top histronic 


talent, like mine, is badly paid at <£30 a night 
“Certainly,'* replied the irritated play-wright, 
consider your medical expenses.*' *’ My medical ex- 
penses !” exclaimed Roscius. “ Ay, entre notes," re- 
Weight, 149 adjoined young |Sir Fretful, “ consider the colda and 
agnescaughi by playing ta enjptj houses !' 1 
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Literary Correspondence.— Mr. Thompson’s 
compliments to Mr. BugginS, and requests he will in 
future prevent his piggs from trespassing on his 
grounds. 

Mr. Buggin’s compliments^o Thompson, and re- 
quests that in future he will m>t spell pigs with two 
gees. 

Mr. Thompson begs to request that Mr. Buggins 
will add the letter e to the last word in his note just re- 
ceived, so as to represent Mr. Buggin’s wife and fam- 
ily. 

Mr. Buggins returns Mr. Thomson’s note unopened. 
The impertinence it contains is only equalled by its 
vulgarity. 

A Nice Point. — In Persia, at the fruit gardens 
the way in which they ascertain the quantity eaten be 
any one individual, is rather original. They weigh 
the person when he enters the gardep, and when he 
goes out charge the difference. One day a fellov 
went In with his pocket full of pebbles, which after he 
had eaten fruit enough, he threw away. Of course he 
weighed less when he went out than when he went in. 
They could not account for the phenomenon, and he 
insisted on being paid for the weight be had lost by re- 
maining in the garden. The fact long puzzled the 
wise men a Caboul, the city of 100,000 gardens, as it 
is called. 
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The Spurious Grand Lodge. — Many of our Ma- 
sonic readers, both in this State, and abroad are per- 
haps not aware, that theie is bow in the City of New 
York, a body of expelled Masons, who have unlawful- 
ly, and contrary to all the obligations imposed upon 
them, congregated themselves together, and instituted 
a representative body, under the name of “ St. John’s j 
Grand Lodge,” of the city of New YorK. This spu- 
rious body has in several instances, endeavored to en- 
list the assistance and countenance of foreign Grand 
Bodie?, which has uniformly prbven abortiye, if we ex- 
cept the Graod Lodge of New Jersey, who from mis- 
representation to them have been so far imposed upon, 
as to offer a mediation. Under our Masouic head, of 
this week, we publish the correspondence, between a 
committee, on the part of the Grand Lodge of New- 
Jersey, as also the reply of the officers ol the Grand 
Lodge of this State. The Grand Officer have taken ju>t 
such a view of the matter, as 'becomes them, having 
in charge the interests, and independence of the Grand 
Lodge of this State. 

As the facts connected with the expulsion of various 
subordinate lodges, composing this clandestine and ir- 
regular self-styled Grand Lodge, may he new to many 
of our Masonic friends, who have not had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in the annual proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge, we wiH presents brief statement of them. 
Such a course appears to be called for at this time, 
particularly, in order to guard well disposed brethren, 
from giving any countenance, or holding any masonic 
intercourse, with those who are at present acting in 
defiance of the Paiew Lodge. 

By an ordinance of the Grand Lodge, it is made 
unlawful for any lodge, or lodges, to meet and form 
any procession, as a Masonic body, in the city of Ncm 
York , unless by a vote of the Grand Lodge, while in 
session, or during its recess, with the permission of the 
nrand Officers. This ordinance is salutary, and in fact 
ptibbsui/, when applied tp so large a city as New- 
York. If such a regulation did not exist, every tri- 
lling occasion would be sought for, to make $ public 
parade, which would have no other tendency than to 
bring the institutipn, into disrepute. "\Vith this view 


of the subject, the Grand Lodge have wisely taken the 
matter into their own hands, and from the necessity of 
the case assumed a power which lawfully belongs to 
them, « 

With a knowledge of this vested power in the Grand 
Lodge and its officers, several of the subordinate lod- 
ges in New York, and its vicinity, made preparations 
in 1836, in a clandestine manner, to celebrate the 24th 
of June. As soon as the Grand Officers learned their 
intention, every expostulation was used to dissuade the 
leaders from attempting a violation of the ordinance 
of the Grand Lodge, but in vain. Their authority was 
treated with contempt, and the day was celebrated by 
the more stubborn and headstrong among them. As 
a necessary consequence of this unjustifiable conduct, 
these misguided brethren were summoned to show 
cause, why they should not be expelled. Several of 
the more turbulent refused to recognize the authority 
of the Grand Lodge, and would nut appear, while 
others justified their conduct, and refused to acknowl- 
edge their error. Such of the brethren as exhibited 
regret for the part taken by thorp, were restored to 
their former standing, while the contumacious were 
expelled from all the rights and privileges of the or- 
der. It is these expelled members now congregated 
together, who constitute the “ St. John’s Grand 
Lodge.” 

We understand that an attempt was made op the 
last 24th of June, to hold another Masonic festival in 
that city, but with what success we ;tre not informed. 
Stiong efforts were made to obtain the attendance 
of brethren, from qfcroad, and in several instances 
which have come to our knowledge, an imposition has 
been ‘practised upon well disposed brethren, who were 
ignorant of their true character. It is for the informa- 
tion of such brethren! that we are induced to present 
a brief statement of the question at issue, and to cau- 
tion them as “ good men and true,” to hold no mason- 
ic communication with these expelled masons, until 
they shall return to that allegiance, which they have 
solemnly promised to recognize in the lawful edicts ol 
the Parent Lodge. 

Foreign. — The news by the recent arrivals /is of 
consideiable interest, and as all of our readers do not 
have access to the .daily papers, we condense that 
which will be the most acceptable : — An attempt has 
been made on the life of the queen of England, by a 
pot-boy named Oxford. He fired two pistols at the 
queen and her huiband, while they were in then 
carriage, but without injury to either. Oxford is said 
ho be about 17 years of age, and is represented as “ un" 
| s oud in mind.” — Conrvoiser, the servant of Lord Rus- 
8 ell, has confessed tjie murder of his master, and ha* 
been sentenced to death. — London has been the grand 
field for the Abolitionists, from all parts of the world, 
for a lortnight. Ganison, who pent from this country 
as^n delegate, has get into a pet about something, and 
don’t attend the meetings.— A bill has been brought 
into the English parliament, abolishing the punish- 
ment for death, except for murder and high treason. — 
The Boundary question was in a fair tiain for adjust- 
ment. — There is fair promise of an abundant crop. — 
Great and unparalleilkd suffering is said to exist in Ire- 
land, people dying in the streets from starvation. — The 
persecution*!)! tne Jews in Damascus, is exciting much 
attention in England. — Mr Gatlin’s gallery of Indian 
paintings, commues to be papular in London. From 
China, i he* news is important, and betokens an inter- 
esting suite o; affairs. The Empress of China had 
died, am| IVkiji was in the utmost state of confusion. — 
The Chinese are in a tying active preparatipn, to carry] 


on the war with England. Gov. Lin, has enlisted 
9000 recruits. The whole country appears to be in a 
ieveri9h state of excitement, and many parties say on 
the eve of a rebellion. 

Recreation. — As riding 041 horseback has become 
very fashionable among the ladies of our city, we can- 
not do less to our lair readers, than to invite their at- 
tention to the splendid saddle manufactured by Mr. 
Lloyd, (the successor of Bayeux Sc Lloyd.) It has a 
rail at the back, which materially adds to the safety of 
the rider; besides being the most splendid piece of 
mechanism, to be found in the Saddle way, in the citv. 

What Constitutes a Gentleman. — By a gentle- 
man, >ye mean not to draw a line that would be invidi- 
ous between high and low; tank and subordination; 
riches and poverty. No. The distinction- is in the 
mind. Whoever, is open, loyal, and true ^ whoever is 
ol a humane and affable demeanor; whoever is honor- 
able in himself, and in his judgment ol others, and re- 
quires no law but his word to make him fulfil an en- 
gagement; such a manfv a gentleman ; and such a man 
may be found among the ti.lers of the earth. It is 
hence, and hence only, that the great can claim their 
superiority ; and hence, what ha* been so beautifully 
said of honor, “the law ol kings,” is no more than 
true. “ It aids and strengthens virtue where it meets 
her, and imitates lier actions where she is not.” 

[This is all very good ; but the ideas are entirely loo 
romantic, and better adapted to the dark ages of our 
ancestors. A gentleman in this enlightened age, is an 
entire differeut animal. lie is one who goes well dress- 
ed ; wears prunella and morocco boots, — and owns a 
sword cane, — smokes the real piincipii, — tosses off h 
mint julep, with a gusto extremely charming — pays 
his tailor for every filth garment, when unfortunately 
cornered— boasts of the /conquests he lias made, and 
the fortune he is to marry, when touching a flat for a 
temporary loan — sports a bugsy three times a week, if 
it has a licking sound. To sum up, a true gentleman 
is (if we are to take the estimate of a large portion of 
our fellow bipeds) one who earns nothing — has nothing 
— cares for nothing — and lives, the Lord knows how.] 

03 s * We would say to the Savannah Telegraph, th?t 
our paper has been regularly mailed each week, for 
that paper. The fault is not ours. 

05** Will the the Giand Secretaries, of the several 
Graod Bodies, to whom we forward this number ofou 
paper, furnish us with a copy of their printed proceed* 
in £8 of this year. 

Livingston, the fellow who was whipped on board 
the North Carolina on Monday, has received, during 
the six years be was in the navy, one thousand and 
twenty lashes, 

A FootRace, one hundred yards for d£24, was ran 
at Tomato, Canada, last week, between J. OveHand, 
an Englishman, and II. AisDSworth, r Yankee, which 
was won by the latter. 

Mal practice. — Dr. Dunard,of Rochester, was ar- 
rested on Sunday, in consequence of injuries done to a 
patient under his care, who, together with her child, 
died in the course of a few hours. 


Will our Masonic friends, abroad, give ui 
[some account of their doings on the last St John’s 
Day. • 

To new Subscribers , — Owing to an accident, we 
find ourselves unable to supply uew' subscribers with 
Nos. 36 and 37. We make this statement to excuse 
ourselves from apparent neglect. 
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tie daughter, aged about 5 years, in his arras, the floor 
Tell through, letting them both together with a vat of] 
boiling malt and water, fall into a room below. They 
were both severely scalded, the child so much, that it 
died during the day. —[Rochester DemocraU 

Distressing Occurrence. --Widow Reuben Young 
of Hampden, about three miles from this city, and her 
two (laughters, were drowned on Wednesday forenoon 
i while bathing in the river, a few rods distant. The 
ttfo daughters were found near each other on a point 

M , ... r , - - . of rocks"in about five feet of water, and at a short dis- 

m the Treasury, arising from the failure of the United j tance from 'them was the mother in only about two 
States Bank and deposite banks to pay their debts at ■ frpt of W;UPr< 'ph P Wcre about 18 and 20 years 


IGKNCE 


Adjourment of Congress .— Last evening’s mail brings 
accounts of the final adjournment of congress, at 2 l . 
M. on Tuesday. ^he Baltimore Republican states 
that a rencontre took place on Tuesday evening in 
the rotunda of t lie Capitol, between two members. 

The Fortification, Armv. Navy, Indian and West 
Point Appropriation Bills have passed both Houses. 

The Army and Fortification bills have each an 
amendment, empowering the President to suspend the 
appropriations in part, in case there shall be a deficit 


the appointed tiin*. 

Ti e house then passed a few territorial hills of an 
unimportant chuacrer. wK n the hour of 2. P. M.hav- 
i u nr arr’.vid, it adjourned si d <c. 


of age .-- ^[Bangor Whig. 


i 1813. convicted an eunuch ot bein ^ | Io ;itled, with his foot upon the lock— his foot slipped, 
reasonable conspiiacy. The eunuch 1^ ’ exploded and the whole charge was poured into 

til of Keen-lung, ihe Einpernr’s mt J u , h '. lc ,j out at the backside of the head. 


A CROF.L AN’n 9IMU!I|.SR PUNISH.MKfIT. — The Em- 
peror of China in 
concerned in a tr 
had been a servant 

ther, and had received many favors, during a long stay | 
in the Imperial Palace, the recollection of which, in 
connexion with the eunuch’s ungrateful treason, en- 
raged die monarch so, that he determined to destroy | S9 n 8 * 
the miserable c 
The mode was 
cords and canv 

t allow and other combustible matter, to convert 
wretch into a candle , which was lit up and consumed 
at hn father's grave. 


SnocKtNG Accident.— Mr. Harvey Neal, of Wind, 
ham. Bradford Co. Pa. on Thursday of last week wa 
instantly killed by the accidental discharge of his guns 
fie was" blowing into the muzzle to see if the piece was 
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An Irish laborer at New Haven, on Monday, in dig- 
foundation, came across I vault which contain- 



The Burning Mountain. — This coal mine, which 
we have frequently noticed, and which took fire about 
eighteen months since, continues burning with renew- 
ed* force. There are now three distinct craters, vary- 
ing in diameter from thirty to seventy five feet, and each 
at a depth of from 15 to 25 feet below the surface. — 
The hea ftom the craters is extremely intense, from 
which issue immense volumes of smoke, and thesmelL 
of sulphur is any thing but agreeable. The rumblmg 
noise would make a visitor think of earthquakes, and 
his examination would consequently be made with 
very careful step. 


gentleman, named Whiring, who died suddenly, and 
when his affairs were examined into, it was found that 
he had no funds to pay even his own debts. 


A Steamboat Explosion — Seven Lives Lost. — 
The steamer Chester, Capt. Cable, which left New' 
Orleans on the 1st inst. for St. Louis, collasped two 1 
of her flues about 29 miles abere the city, killing the 
mate and three other persons, also set-aiding four others^ 
so seterely that their lives are despaired of. The Ches- 
ter was towed back to the city by the ^jax. 


A Duel took place on the 6th inst., in Perkins co 
Ala., between ex-Governor Runnels and Volney E. 
The vegetation for a great distance , Howard— the former president of a hank and the latter 


round has he r n completely destroyed; and its seared 
appearance gives a desolate* and adds* to the terrific 
character of ihe wotk of destruction. We cannot con- 
jecture when the fire will stop, or how it may he 
quenched hy the management of the proprietors; but 
ii is an extraordinary phenomenon, inid as such is well 
worth ;» visit from the scientific and curious. — Potts- 
rifle Emporium. 

Very like a wiialk. — A whale about thirty feet 
long was discovered aground in Hempstead Bay, a few 
days since. Some “amateur’ fishermen detected the 
interloper and killed him. lie was cut up, and pro- 
duced several bands id oil. 


editor of a paper, both of Jackson, Miss. One shot 
was exchanged, at the distance of twelve paces, in which 
Mr. H. received the ball of his antagonist just below 
right lobe, which came oht immediately opposite on 
tho right side hurrying itself in the fleshy part over 
the breast bone, and perhaps raking the bone itself. — 
Mr. Howard’s wound is not likely to terminate mortally, 
unless it should take an unexpected direction. Gov 
Runnells was not touched. 


PLACE* 

Albany . 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Tjpv 

West Troy 

Lansingburg 

Bethany Ge'i. 
Lockport Nia. 
Wheelipg t Va. 


Utica, 

a 

Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

Memphis 
Memphis Tenh. 


TIME. 

‘id Friday, 

3d & 4th Tuesday 
lstdt 3d Thursday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 
lst& 3d Tuesday. 

3d & 4th Tuesday. 

3d iViouda y. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st & 3d Thursday. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

3d Thursday. 

3d Monday ev. o month. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday . 

3d Tuesday. 

, 1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly 
3d Saturday. 

3d Monday. 

1 3d Tuesday. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

Tho following Brethren have kindly offered lo act a» Agents for 
e American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 


ihe American Masonic Register 
receive *u bscriplions and monies on its account. 

William Boardman, New York City. 
Tallmage Fnirchild, CoxsackYe. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Tcft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.rfgburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezcr Mix, Batavia. s 

Blanchard Power*,' Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

Janies M’Kain, Lockpdrt. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Lewis S. Delekplnin. Wheeling, Va. 

Thomas J Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. 

A. C. Smith, Mount Clemea>, Michigan. 

J. H. M ’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee. 


^jjj|TEEL PENS — New Patents. — Tho Coronation Pen 


The Skin of a Boa — Has been presented to the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which 
measured twenty feet in length. When shot, the boa 
measure twenty one. “It had swallowed a spotted 
deer, which was taken out of the inside, not loo much 
decomposed for the spots in the skin to be quite dis- 
tinct. Whole the deer was, the skia measured three 
f et one inch across 

To Prevent Horses being Teazkd by Flies. — 
Take two or ihrre small handfuls of walnut leaves, up- 
pon w hich pour 2 or 3 quarts of cold' water ; let it in- 
fuse one night, and pour the whole next morning into 
a kettle, and let it boil fora quarter of an hour — when 
cold, it will be fit for use. No more is required than 
to moisten a sponge, and before the horse goes out of 
the stable, Ft i hosts parts which are most irritable be 
► meared over with the liquor, viz, between and upon 
the ears, the neck, the flank, &c. Not only the lady 
or gentleman who rides out for pleasure will derive 


At Rome, on the 30lh nil. by the Re». Mr. Campbell. 
Azcl B. Hull, of Utica to Until Ann Newcomb, of the 
former place. 

In East Avon, on the 15th inst, by the Rev. Cal- 
vin Coats, Mr. George Rteele. merchant of Chiten- 
ango, to Miss Adelia E. W right o( tho former place. 

AtSchu vler’s Villa, Saratoga co., on W ednesday 
evening, the 15th inst; by the Rev. Mr. Washburn, 
Mr. Charles H. Payn, M. D., of Albany, to Miss Ju- 
lia, daughter of George Strover, Esq., of the former 
place. 


f the fi- 

ne-t D imaaci s steel. 

The Queen’* Own Pen, by Gillofr. 

Prmcr Albert's Own Pen, by Gillnft. 

The Tippecanoe Steel Pen, American. 

Tho U uited States Government Pen, 

Gillott's Old English Baroninl Pen. 

Jacob’s Bank and Meruamile Pen. 

Gihott’a Damascus Double Barrel Pen. 

A ! s'» Warren’s, Pardow’* and Perry’s Patent Perryan P.n, all 
the varieties ; for sale by 

je29 W. C.. LITTLE, corner S ate st. 


ASONIC APRONS. — Those Brethren desiring Apron* for 
lr-M-either of the Degrees of MASTER, MARK or R. ARCH 
can obiam them, splendidly engraved on Sifiiu, by applying at 
this Office, at a price adapted to the Limes. — May, 5840. 


T HE MASONIC REGISTER -For the year of Mason ty 
5840 ; containing a correct lisi of the Officers of the Grand 
Lodge and Subordinate Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, &c. of 
N. York, and its vicinity, with their limes and places of meeting 
& c &c. — lor sale at this Office, price 25 cent*. — May 1G. 


benefit from the waluut leaves thus prepared but the from Kinderhook, N. Y. 


DIED. 

At Ballston Spn, on the 17th inst., Linas McCabe, 
merchant, formerly of this city. 

At Watertown, Jefferson co., Wisconsin Territory 
on the 16th June last, oC consumption. Joel Boughton, 
aged about 26 years, sou of Samuel Boughton of Rens- 
selaerville, Albany co., N. Y. 

In this city on the 22nd inst., Emily T. daugh er of] 
Lyman Philleo, aged 8 months. 

In Farmington, F ulton co., 111., on the night of the 
3d inst. Mr. William Bailey Myers, aged 22, recently 


coachman, the wagoner, ana all others who use hoises 
during the hot months. 

Scalded to Death. — On Wednesday last, as a 
German by the name* of Augustus Oburt; was in one 
of the rooms of Mr. Longmuir’s brewery, withiiis lit- 


At Cottage Hill Plantation, near Lynching, Mrs'. 
Saphronia, consort of Hon. Wtn. Pierpont, on thed 
28th ult. aged 42 years. This lady was the daugh- 
ter of Dr. Samuel Frisby, of Vernon, Onieda co., N?| 
York, and had been a resident of Texas, about foflfj 
year* 


N EW BOOKS, received at W. C. T ITTLE’S Bookstore. 
Rauch’s P»ycology, or View of the Soul. 

Snak-peare and his Times, bv Nathan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civilisation of Europe. 

Mbs Sinclair’s Scotland and ttie Scotch. 

Madame de Staei’s Italy, in French 

Hoffman’s Chancery Practice, vol. 3d. ' 

Frank liu’g Life und Works, by Sparks. 

Hallain’s Literature ot Europe. 

The French Revolution, bf M. Thiers. 

All the late novels and periodicals. 

THE AMERICAN MASONiC REGISTER, 

I. Published every Saturday, by Jj. G. HOFFMAN, 

Corner of South Market and Division Sts. Albany. 

Terms — To city subscribers, Two Dollars ■ and I Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive their papers 
hv mail, Two Dollars , payable on the receipt of the 4th 
NUmber. No subscription received for less term than 
line year. Back numbers at all times furnished 
“ A post master may epclose money in a le\ter to the 
publisher of a nswapaper, to pay the subscription of a 
third person, and FRANK the letter, if* wtitten by him- 
self." 
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POETRY- 


THE LIGHT OF MASONRY. 

»• Let there be light !” Jehovah spoke 
To wake the wondering world, 

Light from dark chaos’ cradle broke, 
And o’er creation curled : 

The flaming sun 
His course begun. 

Around the hall of heaven; 

The orbs of night 
Were lit with light, 

And thro’ the concave driven. 

Then glorious tn«aonry began, 

The type of truth divine; 

Her light shone on the mihd of man, 
And" Wisdom’s sacred shrine: 

From East to West 
, Went forth the blest 
Bright fay of mystic lore ; 

From clime to clime 
The light sublime 
Now shines one every shore* 

When Learing languished, and blest Art 
Slept in the age of nighty 

Fair Masonry did then impart 
Her glorious golden light. 

When darkness curled 
O’er all the world. 

Her lamp shone forth afar, 

With brilliance blazed. 

While nations gazed 
On her bright mental star. 


Hail, Masonry, oflij?ht sublime ! 

Thou friend to science, hail ! 

Thy march shall keep the march of time, 
Till yon bright orb shall fail : 

Thy tyrants, Spain, 

Shall strive in vain 
To quench her brillint light; 

On Freedom’s land 
Her ark shall stand, 

And beam with splendor bright. 

CONSECRATION HYMN. 
Great source of light and love. 

To tliee our song9 we raise ; 

O, in the temple, Lord, above, 

Hear and accept our praise ! 


Shine on this festive day, 
Succeed its hop’d design ; 
And may our charity display 
A love resembling thine. 


May this fraternal band 
Now consecrated — blest. 

In union all distinguish’d stand, 
In purity be drest. 


May all the sons of peace. 

Their every grace improve : 

Till discord through the nation cease, 
And all the- world be love. 


TO WOMAN. 

SuxfMtod by a Picture (taken from an aotique gem) of a Woman 
contemplating a Household God. 

O Woman ! whosoe’r thou art, 

That wouldst pursue thy weal, 

Engrave this lesson on thy heart, 

That thou may eat inly feel. 


It is not thine to rove abroad 

Through Fashion’s circling maze, 

To hear her votaries applaud, 

And catch their idle gaze. 

But by that dear domestic hearth 
That waits the wedded wife, 

Seek there thy proper sphere on earth, 
Thy chosen part in life. 

And true to Him who placed thee there, 
Bid Dufy’s altar rise; 

And soar on wings of Faith and Prayer, 
An angel to the skies. 


The following is a translation from an ancient Spanish Poem, 
which, says the Edinburgh Review, is surpassed by nothing with 
which we are acquainted in the Spanish language, except the 
Odes ef Lewis de Leon: 

01 let the soul its slumbers break. 

Arouse its senses, and awake 
To see how soon 
Life, like its glories, glides away. 

And the stern footsteps of decay, 

Come stealing on. 

And while we eye the rolling tide 
Down which our flowing miuutes glide 
Always so fast, 

Let us the present hour employ, 

And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past. 

Let no vain hope deceive the mind — 

No happier let U9 hope to And 
To-morrow than to-day ; 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 

Like them decay. 

Our lives like hasting streams must be, 

That into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall — 

The sea of death; whose waves roll on, 

O’er king and kingdom, crown and tbrOne, 

And swalUw all. 

Alike the river’s lordly tide. 

Alike the humble rivulet’s glide 
To that sad wave ; 

Death levels poverty and pride. 

And rich and poor sleep side by aide 
Within the grave. 

Our birth is but a starting place ; 

Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal ; 

There all those glittering toys are bought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of aU. 

Say then how podr and little worth 
Are all those glittering toys of earth, 

*rhat lure us here ? 

Dreams of a sleep that death must break, 

Alas ! before it bids us wake, 

Ye disappear! 

Long ere the damp of death can blight, 

The cheek’s pure glow of red and white 
Has passed away ; 

Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair, 

Age came, and laid his finger there, 

And where are they ? 

Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that rolled so light and gay, 

The heart’s blithe tone ? 

The strength is gone, the step is slow, 

And joy grows weariness and wo, 

When age corftes on. 

| "sabbath recollections. 

I That grassy lane ! how oft ’twill rise 

To memory bright before mine eyes ; 

In dreams I sometime see the spot ; 

In busy life ’lis ne’er forgot; 

Across] my path a ray it flings. 

And fills my soul with better things. 

My thoaghts are o/a school-house there, 

Of morning hymns, abd evening prayer, 

Of cheerful looks, and voices kind, 

Of sabba‘h bells bornd on the wind ; 

And lips, long hushed, have still a ton^ 

In fancy’s ear, though ^ears have flown. 

! 1 see the grave-yard now, as when 

I We read the tombstones in the glen,— 

| Yes ! every scene is pictured fair, 

! As when we all were seated there ; 
j All, all are present to my sight, 
j Their forms come near tny hed at night, 

And seem to chain me with a spell 
To pleasant thoughts 1 Jove so well ! 

j. t. fields. 

Boston, Jane 1840. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

*Tis midnight— round the lamp which o’er 
The chamber sheds its lonely beam, 

Is widely spread the varied lore 

Which feeds In youth our feverish dream— ^ 
The dream, the thirst* the wild desire, 
Delirious, yet divine — to know! 

Around to roam, above aspire. 

And drink the breath of Heaven below ! 

From ocean, earth, the stiurs, the sky, 

To lift mysterious Nature’s pall, 

And bare before the kindling eye 
. in man the datkesr mist of ail — 

Alas ! what boots the midnight oil ? 

The madness of the struggling mind f 
Oh ! vague the hope and vain the toil 
Which only leave us doubly blind ! 

What learn we from the Past? — the same 
DuH course of glory, guilt, and gloom! 

1 asked the Future— and there came 
No voice from its unfnthomed womb, 

The sun was silent, and the wave ; 

The earth replied but with a breath ; 

But earth was kind, and from the grave 
Arose the eternal answer— Death ! 

And this was all ; we need no sage 
To teach us Nature’s only truth; 

O fools ! o’er wisdom’s idle page 

To waste the hours of golden youth ! 

In silence wildly do we seek 

What only withering years should bring—* 
The languid pulse, the feverish cheek. 

The spirits drooping on their wing. 

Even now my wandering eyes survey 
The glass to youthful glance so dear ! 
What deepening tracks of slow decay 
Exhausting thought has graven here ! 

To thinks is but to learn to groan. 

To scorn what all beside adore. 

To feel amid the world alone, 

An alien on a desert shore. 

To loose the only ties which seem 
To idler gaze io mercy given l 
To find love, faith, and hope a dream. 

And turn to dark despair from Heaven ! 


From the Russian, 

LINfeS, 

WRITTEN DURING A THUNDER STORM. 

l)tnitrie r- 

Jl thunders! Sons of dust, in reverence bow ! 
Ancient of days! Thou speakest from above: 

Thy right hand wields the bolt of terror now : 
That hand which scatters peace and joy and love. 
Almighty! trembling like a timid child, 

I hear thy awful voice— alarmed — afraid— 

1 see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 

And in the very grave would hide my head. 

Ldrd ! what is man ? Up to the sun he flies — 
Or feebly wanders through earth’s vale of dii9t ; 
There he lost midst heaven’s high mysteries, 
And here in error and in darkness Tost : 

Beneath the storm-clouds, on life’s raging sea. 
Like a poor sailor— by the tempest tost 
In a frail bark — the sport of destiny, 

He sleeps— and dashes on the rocky coast. 

Thou breathest;— and the obedient storm is still : 
Thou speakest ; silent the submissive wave : 
Man’s shattered ship the rushing waters fill. 

And the hush’d billows roll across his grave . 
Souceless and endless God ! compared with Thee 
Life is a shadowy, momentary dream ; 

And time, when viewed through Thy eternity, 
Less than the mote of morning’s golden beam. 


T HE Edinburgh Quarterly Review for April, 1840— Cont«‘ 
—Sir Walter RaU igh ; Deer Stalking ; Brituh and America** 
Navies ; Mr*. Boddington’a Poems ; Walpole and Contemporaries; 
Bohngbroke ; Windham ; Puluney ; Work* of ihe author ofNaU*^ 
ral Hitcory of Enthusiasm ; Court ai d Camp of Runieet Stag '» 
Present state and conduct of parties ; List of new publications 10 
Great Britain from January to April 1840. Terms, per annum. 

Subscriptions received by ' _ . , 

W. C. LITTLE, corner of State at. 
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INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


[We cheerfully comply with the request of Ancient 
Chapter No. 1 of the city of New York, in publishing 
ihe subjoined resolutions of that body, as well as the 
'.extract from the “ talk ” of our Red brother and com- 
panion, Col. Jemison, one of the chiefs of the Seneca 
nation, who with his brother, White Seneca and S. H. 
Cone, severally received all the degrees of ancient ma- 
sonry to the Jtoya 1 Arch, during the last month. The 
admission of Col. J. and his associates, among us, as 
44 brethren of the mystic tie,” affords somewhat a novel 
and interesting circumstance, and will undoubtedly be 
the means ot introducing a feeling in the 44 far country,” 
which if carried no further, will recognise the claim cf 
one brother on the other. Many of our readers are 
acquainted with the anecdote related of Brandt, of re- 
volutionary notoriety. His tribe had taken 9 captive, 
who was doomed to the stake. Already had he been 
fastened to the tree — the faggojts were placed around 
him, the torch was kindled* and the chief was prepa- 
ying to give the fata! wotd, when the captive in his 
agony let fall that mysterious token, which no Mason 
,can disregard — the faggots fell from him, the cords 
were unloosed, and ,the prisoner fainted in the arms of 
his red brother. Brands had been made a mason in 
England, some years previous. 

Our red brethren, who are the subject matter of 
these remarks, are all chiefs or bead men of the Sene- 
ca nation, residing op their reservations ‘of land near 
^Buffalo, and composing one of the Six Nations of the 
original New York Indians. Their business in New 
York, and at W**faington, WM in inference to their re- 
cent treaty with government. They have been 
brought up in the neighborhood of populous settle- 
ments, and consequently are in a state of civilization. 
Should the Senecas comply with the recent treaty 
made with the government, (in which there is some 
diversity of opinion among the chiefs and head men) 
their destination and future homes, will be west of the 
Mississipi, and adjoining the western line of the Stale 
of Missouri. 

Their motives in becoming masons, as we under- 
stand, were to associate themselves with an order, 
which they had heard so much of, and which they said 
must be a good one, because their Cheat Father , Geu. 
Washington, lived and died io its communion. (By 
the by, not a bad thought for some certain Anti's to 
ponder oveg.) 

Mary Jemison, a white ‘Woman, who once resided 
oh the Genesee <River, and married a Delaware Indian 
(or chief) was the grandmother of Col. Jemison, and 
John his brother. White Seneca was a head warrior 
under Red Jacket, and fought with Gen. Scott on the 
i rentiers during the late war. S. H. Cone is a young 


man, very well educated, and speaks and writes the 
English language fluently. They all speak our lan- 
guage very well, except White Seneca. — Ed.] 

New- York, July 14, A . L. 5840. 
Most Excellent Companion, — It becomes my 
pleasing duty to transmit to you an extract of the min- 
utes ot Ancient Chapter No. 1, passed at a regular 
meeting at their Chapter Room, Howard House, last 
evening. 

On motion, it was unanimously 
Resolved , That the address of Col. George Jemison, 
of this Chapter, one of the chiefs of the Seneca nation 
of Indians, in behalf of himself md Brothers White 
Seneca, John Jemison and Spencer H. Cone, of Man- 
hattan Lodge No. 62, and interpreted by Spencer H. 
Cone, in Alexandria, D. C., at tbe celebration of the 
anniversary of St. John the Evangelist, iu the Wash- 
ington Lodge Room June 24th, A. L. 5840, be read 
by the Secretary, which was accordingly done ; when 
On motion it was unanimously 
Resolved , Thai a committee of three be appointed 
to wak on Comp. Jemison, and request a copy to be 
engrossed on the minutes, as also one for publication 
in the Masonic Register, when James Miller, Comp. 
William Norris, and Josiah Burton, were appointed 
such committe, who subsequently reported that they 
had performed that duty, and that Comp. Jemison 
had in the kindest manner consented. 

On motion, it was unanimously 
Resolved , That the thanks of this Chapter be ten- 
dered to Corap. Jemison, 

On motion, 

Resolved , That the Secretary be directed to transmit 
a copy of the same, together with an extract of the 
minutes, to M. E. Comp. L. G. Hoffman. 

Respectfully, your ob’dt serv’t, 

Fraternally, 

* JOSIAH BURTON. 

Brothers, — This expression we have been in the 
habit of using with the whited — but in this audience, 
we can, our brethren, use it in true sincerity and heart. 
Our brethren have condescended to invite us into their 
fraternity— that institution which is founded on hu- 
mane and benevolent principles, the foundation of 
which stands on a rock, and has stood the tempest of 
ages, and still continues. 

We trust and nope that the Great Spirit may give 
us power and strength to enable us to follow up, and 
carry on this great aod good cause, io which we have 
the honor to be enlisted— called 44 Free Masonry.” 

I am happy and indeed feel proud of being honored 
with this chair J and of occupying this stand where 
our great father aod brother, George Washington, 
stood, and commanded this Lodge — and may we aU 
follow the footsteps of that great, illustrious and good 
oaan. He was a warm friend of the poor and degraded 
red man of the forest; it was through him that we 
were again permitted to enjoy tbe tuessings of our 
land, when the graves iu which the bones of our fore- 
fathers are reposing— after taking up arms against the 
Americans, and our country, and massacreing our 
white neighbors, that kind and friendly Washington 
yielded to our prayers, aud made with us treaties of 
peace, by which we were allowed to rest in our land ; 
to t his good man we owe our blessings for the enj oy- 
' * Toe chair formerly occupied by George Washington. 


ment which we freely and daily participate in the 
State. 

Your red brethren were much gratified iu the parti- 
cipation this day of laying the corner-stone of a 
Church in the city of Washington. 

We hope that God, who is the giver of all things, 
may bless it, and cause many souls therein to be con- 
verted and saved, and be permitted after life to enjoy 
his holy mansion, where peace and rest forever dwell. 

Brethren, we return our most sincere thanks for this 
kind attention which ha9 been paid us this day, and 
should either of you ever be iu our country west of the 
Mississippi, we will give you our Heart and Hand, aod 
with them all the hospitality that will be in our power, 
and all that we possess shall be yours. 

KENTUCKEY. 

LAFAYETTE LODGE, DO- 98. 

The following brethren were elected officers of this 
Lodge, on the evening of June 25, 5840 : 

Rev. J. J. Harrison, W. M. Isaae Mulkey, S. W. 
John C. Greenwood, J. W. James S. Hobbs, Secre- 
tary. N. Anglen, Trerikurer. A. J. Farron, Sen. 
Deacon. H. VV. Kelly, Jun. Deacon. Joseph Wil- 
son and William Grafton, Stewards. Wm. Haley, 
Tyler. 


OFFICERS 

OF COLUMBIAN ENCAMPMENT. 

No. 1 in the city of New York, elected April 16, 
1840. 

Sir Richard Ellis, M. E. G.'C. 

4 * Robert R. Boyd, G. 

44 James Miller, C. G. 

44 Wm. Dinnigood, Prelate. 

44 Jon. Jarvis, S. W. 

44 Josiah Burton, J. W. 

44 Thos. Dugan, Treasurer. 

44 Wm. W. Nexeu, Recorder. 


FREEMASONRY, 

Is an institution of very remote origin — it is the off- 
spring of every clime, and has flourished in every part 
of the world. With its origin we date the birth of 
Science ; in its march we trace the progress of civili- 
zation, and in its train we mark Truth, Charity and 
Benevolence. With heavenly aspect it looks abroad 
upon the scene of human life — leads Charity to the 
door of poverty, da9he9 the cup of misery to the 
ground, and as the ministering angel of heaven, casts 
round the world an equal eye, and feels for all that 
lives. 

Charitt n the brightest ornament of the Masonic 
edifice ; it is the main pilfer of our institution ; it is 

the common property of the Mason and hfe Ged. 

Charity warms and expands the heart, and enriches it 
with feelings of the most unlimited sympathy and b’e- 
nevolenoe; and by rubbing off that wordly rust which 
would collect around it and Corrode the feelings, ren- 
ders it familiar with the most exquisite sensations. It 
is Charity that teaches the soul its origin — which in- 
tuitively familiarizes it with heaven, and inspires it with 
the divine hope of immortality. 

Benevolence is also a star in the Masonic firma- 
ment; it cultivates a good understanding between 
men, and dissipates the raneorou* feelings which would 
make a wreck of brotherly love. Men iu all stations, 
both high and low, art equally capable of benevolence 
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_»fot Us liters! signification, is toell witling . It is the 
let of Benificence to administer to the needy the cup 
of humanity ; it is the lot of Benevolence to show 
mercy to the faults of others— to possess the mind 
with feelings of compassion, and a just toleration.-— 
Pope prayed for a benevolent disposition in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

Teach me to feel another’s woo. 

To hide the fault I see $ 

That mercy i in others show, 

Thit mercy show to mo. 

The wjse and -good men of every age have been the 
supporters of Freemasonry; and the ignorant and pre- 
, judiced have ^ universally persecuted it. Born with 
the first beam of intellectual light, with the scroll ol 
science in its hand, we find it in the earliest ages illu 
minaling the east, and unfolding the mysteries of 
knowledge. Its progress wa9 regular from I he first as- 
tronomers on the plains of Chaldea, through the wise 
and mystic circles of Egypt, to the sages and philoso- 
phers of Gteece and Rome. In its train we discover 
philosophers, law-givers, priests, and senators-— Pytha- 
goras, Solon, Euclid, Phocion, and Confucius. It 
tamed the spirit of the furious demagogue, and taught 

Sparta! 


the dupe, however confident in. the visions of a distem- 
pered fancy, would have perished, had she iwt been 
upheld by the inscrutable Being who controls the uni- 
verse. But Joan of Arc, more like the fabled messen- 
gers of classic mythology, the gods of the Greek 
drama, sent down from heaven to counteract the de- 
signs of triumphant despol9, than a tnorral agent, op- 
posed herself to a host inured to victory, and changed 
the destinies Of France and England. Sober history 
presents no parallel to the brilliant and rapid career of 
the extraeidinary champion who, by a chain of mar- 
vellous exploits, gave independence to a nation submit- 
ting in hopeless despondence to a foreign yoke. The 
Maid of Orleans was born at Duirtremy, a small ham- 
let situated between Neu'chateau and Vancoleuis. in 
Champagne ; her youth was spent in tending sheep 
for her parents, who. were poor and simple people.— 
From the earliest age she had manifested great swept 
nesi and gentleness of disposition, a taste for the bean 
ties of nature, and the warmest and most unaffected 
piety. She shunned tire joyous revel, the snug and 
the dance, when all the village pourad out its rustic 
throng into the street, and would retire to a holy edi- 
fice to chi- u it hymns to the Virgin. Constant in priv- 


ies disciples the science ot free government. Sparta ||cr T whe i her occ pations d.d not permit her to a"tt**n 1 
furnishes an example fully illustralive of its practical j )e j| w hich summoned her neighbours to cburcli 
effects even upon the most hardy of the hamau 
species. 

That it has had enemies is not surprising ; for ex- 
perience of the present day proves that any institution 
calculated to diffuse a spirit of liberality and equality, 
will receive opposition from despotism. It has been 
pursued and seputged, and .men have been tortured 
upon the rack for obeying its principles; but when per- 


slie would kneel flown and offer up her fervent orisons 
in the fields. At a short distance from Dmnreim 
there was a magnificent beech tree, which h i I long 
been an objecr of veneration to the surrounding vil- 
lagers. It was called the Fairy Tree, and every year 
in live month of May, it was the custom fur *. tv troops 
of the young, of both 9exes, to hang wte thsof spring 
flowers on its boughs, and to dance bene 'h its luxu 


the end of the 14th to that of the !6th century, tkv 
force thus obtained by incorporating in the Mnssalma* 
army the fifth of Christian captive youths, and the 
tenth of the youths of the conquered villages, with 
the slaves of the Sultan, composed the flower of the* 
Turkish armies ; and so long as the first Sultans ru- 
led their nations from the hearts of the ramps, and de- 
clared their decrees from the “imperial stirrup,” then 
obedience was secured, and there never was a fitter 
instrument of war and conquest. When the sovereigns 
of Europe had as yet no standing armies inured to 
discipline, and possessed ol experience — when there 
was no concert among the powers— and when, conse- 
quently, they could carry on i*o gpeau nmbined opera* 
lions — the force of a body of troops like, the Janissa- 
ries, who added the discipline and experience of vete- 
rans to the obedience of favored slaves, and the burning 
enthusiasm of new converts, was irresistible. In this 
period, accordingly, all the great successes of tl eTur- 
ish army were gained. But when the Sultans began ■ 
to prefer the pleasures of indolence to the vi.-mns of - 
ambition, an 1 exchanged the toil* of the camp for the- 
debaucheries of the harem, the discipline of the corps 
re axed, and its arms became more dangerous to the 
ministers than to the enemies of government. A great 
variety of attempts have since been made to suppress 
it, and in the^e attempts both Sultans, Grand Viziers, 
and inferior ministers have been deposed or massacred. 
The number of the Janissaries* was calculated, in the 
year 1799* at about 113,000. They composed the on- 
ly regular effective infantry in the emmre. 


seen ted almost to destruction, like the Arethusa.it l |a *‘ r j- ( , n t foliage to the music of their own voices ; a fmiii- 
arisen in a distant clime, aod breathed the air of justice* 
aud freedom. 


Masonic.— Accounts from Berlin state, that the 
Lodges in that city, a d hroughout Prussia, | e form- 
ed, a solemn, Funeral GVremony on the 24th June last, 
in honor of the late king. Win. Frkdkrick III, who 
died on«7th Juno, in the 70th year of bis age. and the 
43d of his reign. .He was a member of the fraternity, 
and, lfVve recollect rightly, received the degrees while 
on a visit to England —George 1V % then Prince of 
Wales, presiding as Master of the Lodge. He was 
so much gratified, that on his return to Piussia he ex- 
cried his influence in extending the number and use- 
fulness of the Lodges, and in elevating the character 
of the Institution, to whose interests he ever after re 
mained firmly* attached .— Bunker Hill Aurora. 


H I STO R I C A L- 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

BT EMMA ROBERTS. 

Thete is nothing in the brightest page of history 
more extraordinary. normore beautiful, than the story 
of Joan of Arc ; and it might even almost seem in vain 
that the curious inquiries of an incredulous age have 
attempted to divest her of that reputation for supernat- 
ural endowments whtsh imp arted confidence to her 
friends, and struck terror to her enemies. The simple 
(act that a young, lowly, uneducated girl, starting from 
the most profound obscurity, actually effected the de- 
liverance of France at a period when surround ng na- 
tions contemplated its utter ruin, appears sufficient to 
justify the opinion of those persons who believed her 
to be tho favored uislromeot of an overruling Provi 
dence. That the despairing hopelessness of the min- 
isters oT Charles VII, should have caught eagerly at 
the most remote chance of turning the tide which ran 
so strongly against them is not wonderful, nor can it 
be a matter of surprise that an inexperienced, enthusi- 
astic woman, inflamed with the fervor of loyalty and 
patriotism, indulging in romantic dreamt, and embody 
ing the creatious of a brilliant imagination, shoo’d 
staal forward at such-a crisis, ready ta devote hersel 
to. danger a id to death in defence of her suffer n 
rountiy ; animated, as she was. hy a strong trust t m 
the impulse which guided her weak arm proceeded 
from a celestial source. It is the success alone th»> 
constitutes the miracle. No human foresight could 
have apprehended such a result, and no human con 
tri' Bice could have produced it. The imposter, how- 
et m carefully instructed, would hare been crushed , 


tain welled up beside it, and the bright waters and the 
green shade were reported to have been, in old*»r 
times, the sylvan haunt of faries, who, it is believed, 
even now still lingered, though invisible, around the 
spot. This delicious place, and a small chapel dedr 
rated to the Virgin, called the Hermitage of St Mary, 
often invited Joan to their solitudes, when her neigh- 
bours sought relaxation from toil in social converse 
with each other ; and here, at the age of thirteen, she 
first gave the reins to in imagination which shaped out 
glorious visions. in the *un beams, and beard voices in 
the righing gales and rippling waters. 

When the young nndardent are deeply imbued with 
religious feelings, and, conscious of the presence of 
the Deity, are continjiatiy pouring out the aspirations 
ol their hearts in prayer, little of illusion is wanting to 
give a fleeting reality to the idea presented to the 
mind ; the eye, in such a 9tate of mental excitation, 
m iy gaze upon the brightness of the atmosphere, un 
ril, diizzjed by excess fcf light, it fancies that heavtu 
itself is disclosing its radiant inhabitants in the brilliant 
forms which float before. it ; and when there is a deep 
oraculous voice wi hinf forever speaking to thc'heart. 
the music of the wincty the rusHjng of the leaves, and 
|he bubbling of gently-flowing springs, may be easily 
converted into distinct and articulate sounds, the 
echoes of intense and Restless thought. Joan of Art* 
was early impressed with a persuasion that she was 
destined for some higtyand lofty purpose, and the dis- 
asters which befel her youthful sovereign, appeared to 
her to point out the nature of her mission. 

ORiorN of f heTTanissariks. 

When Amurath I. tyd made a successful irruption 
into- the provinces on the Donube, he was advised to 
incorporate a body of pis youthful captives into his 
army, instead of looking for nem recruits to the origi- 
nal seat of his tribe. The advice was followed,*' 
**ays Mr. Gibbon, “ tbf edict was proclaimed; many 
housands of the Enrofewn captives were educated in* 
re igion and arms, and the new militia were consecia- 
etl and named by a celebrated Dervish. Standing in 
the frooti-of their ranks, he stretched the sleeve of his 
row.n over tlie head of the foremost soldier, and his 
blessi vg was delivered it) these words Let them hr 
called Janissaries, ( Ycntaskrri , or new soldiers :) may 
their countenance be ever bright ; their hand victon- 
o is ; their swords ke*n. May their spear always 
tang over the he ids of their enemies, and wheresoev 
et.they «go, may they return with a white face, 9 Such 
'adds be) was the origin of these haughty troops^-tbe 
terror of the nations, aud sometimes of the Suitso* 
th tmseive*.” Fot two hundred years— namely, from 


BIOGRAPHY. 

~ WlOMAS COUTTS; 

Thomas Coutts, the banker, was born in 1731, and* 
died Feb. 24, 1822. This gentleman adds to the ma- 
ny instances of good fortune which attends the emi- 
gration of Scottish youths from theii bleak and moun- 
tainous country to a more southern and genial climate. 
Mr. Coutts rose from a junior partner, to be the hea<fc 
of one the first banking concerns in Europe, and him- 
self the most opulent banker of his day ; he left to his 
widow an immense fortune, besides having portioned 
bis three datighte s by his first marriage. This vast 
acuniulntion of properly, the resnit of industry and »- 
cuteoess. was obtained without any shade being cast 
upon his character: — for in all of Cuuti's extensive 
transactions, during a long life, his fair and honorable 
dealings wi 1 lithe public were never called in question,. 
The detail of Coutt's private life is full of romance! 
he w:\s twice married: but nothing could be moredis- 
similar than the moral resull oT each. When a very 
young man, and living in the banking-house in the 
Strand, Couits became attached to a handsome and 
deserving female then »es*tdtng in an humble station, 
under the same roof: she became his wife; aud from 
t Iris disinterested union three daughters sprung, who 
ill formed honorable and noble marriages — became wo- 
men of rank — and by rheirallinnces raised Couttsabove 
the station of plehiun opulem.e: they joined the pride 
ami pretention of blood to the influence and power of 
wealth. If Coutts had possessed a well regulated 
mind, he could have had nothing more to wish for: — 
ambition; in its highest flight, had been amply grat - 
fied, ami with the preservation of every moral princi- 
ple. This, state ot respectability continued until that 
period of exis;ence. when the thoughts of most men 
turn from the present to a future state : not so, how- 
ever, with Couits — a sudden and unlocked for change 
took place. Mahy year* after the settlement of his 
children, this golden banker was advanced beyond the 
usual life of man, he was suddenly enamoured with a 
voting and lively actress, that struck his fancy on the 
boards of Drury Lane ; the niutnaJ temptation though 
from contrary impulses, was too powerful for these 
frail beings to resist; Miss Mellon’s charms subdued 
his principles, and the rich-man,’* overcame her scru- 
ples. It is a me ancholly task to pursue a once hon- 
orable and u| right character, until infirmity, imbecility, 
and old age, — “ sans eyes, sans teeth, sans every thirg,*’ 
—sink into the doting, the immoral, nauseous debau- 
chee. Had it pleaded death to have cast bis dart at 

oor Coutts at that period of his life when most of u# 
feel its fatal sting, it would have been fnrtnuate for the 
posthumous reputation of this weak old man. Coutts^ 
took th.a young actress under his protection, set- 
tled an , ample fortune on her, aod she became hie- 
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There amie *n public and private, not'd the death of his 
first wife, when, shame to relate— for the pen hesitate** 
fo record the fact— in eight and forty hours after in 
•defiance of all decency and decorunr, he led Miss Mel- 
lon to the altar, and she became the second wife of 
Contis; before the remains of the fiist received *tlie 
last sacred earthly duties. What a pitiful tale is this 
lo be told of jmor mortality ! Coutts lived seven yaear* 
after, placing his person, his fortune, and his fame, at 
the entire disposal of his liberal, open hearted, and ff 
really believe) grateful and attentive wife: at his death 
■a short will w:*s produced, by which he bequeathed 
the whole of his vast property, amounting to near 
million sterling, to the sole and uncontrolled use of) 
Mrs. Coutts:~the Marchioness of Bute, Countess of] 
Guildford, Lady Burdett, and his numerous gr ind 
children, all omitted ! This act must in itself be bad. 
which if the example was to be followed bv others, 
would loosen all the social relations in life, and disor- 
■$ao t e whole moral system of the world. Tn thi* 
man, what becapie of the ties of consanguinity ? the 
parental throbs aud feelings for his offspring and their 
issue, at the moment of expiring life ? The first law 
of nature, that which binds blood to blood, was in 
Coutt9 a blank ; he wa«) different from the rest of his 
species, and we turn with horror from so unatutal a 
being. 


MISCELLANY 


THE FATAL SILVER BULLET. 

A TRUK STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Io the summer and autumn of 1777, while Sir Wm. 
Howe, with a fleet and part of the royal artnv, were ly- 
ing in New York, Gen. Burgoyne, with his army, were 
advancing from Canada towards Albany. 

The object and design of the ehemy were to possess 
themselves of Lake Champlain, with the wjiole of the 
Hudsan, and thereby to cut off all intercourse and 
eommunic ttion between the eastern and southern 
States. Fur the purpose of watching the motions and 
annoying the operations of the 


, hostile armies, Gen. 

Washington had directed small bodies of troops to be , , f J t - „ 

stationed at Fishmill. Redhook, Greenbush, and seveJjT"? at New York < and requiring from the 


suggested itself to the ready thoughts of our Yankee 
Captain. He observed to the ptisoner, “We have 
detained you on your journey for some length of time 
and subjected you to a pretty strict examination. I 
feel bound by the rules of civility to treat you to a 
bowl of toddy before you proceed on, and if you will 
drink with U9 you shall be welcome.” The map was 
plensed wiih the invitation, and readily agreed tc ac 
eept it. The Captain took upon himself the office of| 
bar-keeper, and soon prepared the toddy. To make it 
genuine, and answer the purpose for which he wanted 
it; he stirred in a good «md sufficient dose of emetic 
tarter. Our stranger being thirstv and somewhat fa- 
tigued by travelling, drank very freely of the beverage, 
while the Captain and others present, barely tasted and 
passed it round. 

A free conversation soon commenced between th 
stranger and his new acquaintances. He inquired of] 
M. the uumher of men under his command, and 
at the dilflSrent military stations above Redb6t>k 
whether they were furnished with field pieces of can- 
non ; whet number of sentinels were placed on thej 
watch at a time ; how often and at what time In the 
night they relieved, &c. <fcc. About twelve or fifteen 
minutes after the toddy went round and went down, 
our guest began to grow pale and look wild. “Some- 
thing.” said he, “is the mattei with me; I feel very 
sick at my stomach all at once !” He rose immediate- 
ly from his seat, aud went out into the wood yard, 
where a quantity of chips were lying, and soon began 
to evacuate his stomach. He was carefully watched 
by Capt. M. and several of the guard ; and was seen 
by them to draw with his foot a parcel of the chips 
over the matter emitted from his stomach, before he 
returned into the bouse. While lie was rinsing hi* 
month in the house. Capt. M. directed a search to be 
made among the chips, where was soon found a silver] 
ball of the size of a small musket bullet, made, by two 
very thinly plated silver, being bent round and lightly] 
soddered together. Enclosed io this fatal bullet was 
found a letter on a sheet of silk paper, signed by Lord 
Howe, addressed to General Buigovne, giving infor- 
mation respecting the situation of the royal fleet and 


44 Sir,” answered she, applying a beautifully embroid- 
ered handkerchief to her eyea, “I am his injured 

wife.” 

*• Then, of course, your honor, the lady’s testimony 
is inadmissible.” 

“Oh, very well,” interposed my adversary; ‘‘you 
wish to keep the truth from the jury, do you? Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, you see what technicalities are re- 
sorted to, fo procure a verdict againAt my client. 1 
hope you will Apprehend it, gentlemen.” 

By this time the lady was a beautiful representation 
of Rachel of old ; and one glance at thftjury was suf- 
ficient to convince me that my case was ruined. I 
turnedjo my client, “ You are gone, my friend,” said 


4 gone ! my dear, sir, don’t give 


ral other places on the east side of the river, between 
New York and Albany, with strict orders fo take up 
and examine all strangers travelling up and down the 
river, either by land or w*ter, and if detected in espio- 
nage, or employed in communicating information be- 
tween the British armies, to be punished according to 
the rules of war. * 

About the first of September, a pedestrian passing 
northwardly, was hailed and stopped by a sentinel of! 
She guard stationed at Redhook, and commanded by 
Captain John Mansfield, of Connecticut. The man 
was about thirty years of age, and clothed in the habit 
of a farmer. He was conducted to the guard-house. 
Capt. M. inquired of him his name, the place of his 
residence, as well as that to which he was going, his 
business there, &c. He replied by giving a name, and 
stated that he belonged to the place below Redhook, 
and was a farmer— that he was now on his way to the 
next town above, with a view to purchase a pair of ox- 
wn from a farmer of his acquaietance living there He 
was asked whether be had about him any letter or oth- 
er comniucication from Lord Howe, or any other Bri- 
tish officer at New York, addressed to Gen. Burgoyne 
or any officer in his army ? To which he promptly 
answered in the negative. Capt. M. then told him 
that such were the orders of his superior officer, that 
it became his duty to search the person of every trav- 


Geoeral by the bearer. He w^s making, witn the ar 
my uuder his command, toward Albany, at which 
place he expected to meet him. But the decyphering 
and reading of the letter pretented at first another 
puzzle for the Yankee Captais. It commenced “ in 
the words and figures following,” viz “ Md d2lr 
s3r, b6 th2 I 21r2r y45 w31 121rn,” &c. After a little 
examination and study, however, tha difficulty was 
overcome. It was discovered that the aritemetical 
figures, up to the sixth inclusive, were substituted for 
our vowels, thu - : — al e2 i3 o4 u5 y5. The key being 
now found, immediately unlocked the whole of the 
silver bullet. The bearer, of course, was continued 
in custody, and a court-martial speedily formed, by 
whom, oc the clearest evidence of goilr, the unfortu 
nate prisoner was convicted, sentenced, and executed 


THE WAY LAWYERS USE FEMALES. 

I instituted an action for a large amount, in the 
county o f —... The suit was brought upon a plain 
promissory note, which I was assured was founded up 
on good consideration, and I was curious to knot* 
what defence could be set up. I was aware that f had 
to deal with a witty adversary; and when I offered im 
note in evidence, and closed my case, I was more teri 
fied than surprised when I heard him direct the sherifl 
to call Mrs. Mary Jackson. 


nn j.. r : V'"* T iurtrv jacKson. The witness appeared.— 

be had nn n t0 hejrepl ed|To my horror, she was a perfect beauty, possessing 

j- . J °. 0 e, r le j* Capt. M. then 'street countenance, with an exquisite form. I saw j 


directed two or three of the guard to take off his 
coat, and examine the pockets, folds, lining, and evety 
-other part critically. While tnis was doing, one of the 
guard observed the prisoner to pass his hand, with a 
-quick motion, from his vest pocket to his mouth, and, 
motion of hjg chin, seemed to he swallowing some- 


*i , , ,r fliHiinm mnva 

«taiikg that • went down ralbfr bard/’ as be expressed fore she had time to ery. 
Himself. The search, however, continued and was| I rose at once. 


exquisite form. I saw at 
once that my antagonist hud formed the same judg- 
ment of human nature that I had, and that he was a 
bout to make experiment of washing away the obliga 
tion of a note of hand by the tears of a female witness 
T knew that nothing hitt a desperate effort would Save 
my client, andthat her testimony must be excluded be- 


dioished with -nit any discovery which would justify the 
lurther de».*t ion of the prisoner. Capt. M. was then 
informed oi tie suspicious circumstances noticed by 
the guard. J 

What is now to be done? Strong suspicion fad, 
ettached itself to the stranger, but no positive proof 
bed yet appealed agaiost him. An expedient soon 


“ l perceive,” said T. addressing the court “ that this 
lady bears the same n one with the defendant; I there- 
fore respectfully request that she be placed on the voir 
dire * 

This was done. 

44 Will you be kind enough to say, madam, what re 
lation you are to the defendant?” 


f. “ Gone,” said he, 
up my suit so coolly. I ahull be a beggar if I Fose 
this case; and then what will become pf my wife and 
poor daughters ?” 

Oh. you have daughters, have you? Run and 
bring them my dear friend. If they mine, we must 
countermine. Bring them, one and all.” 

My client rushed our, and a3 he lived but next door, 
he almost instantly returned, -with a half dozen pf as 
pretty girls as could be found any where. My antag- 
onist’s facs fell to zero. 

May it please your honor,” l began, “I desire to 
offer some rebutting testimony.” 

“ Rebutting testimony, Mr. Q ■* — »■■■? why, your ad- 
versary has not been permitted to examine his witness. 
What have you to rebiitt ?” 

A great deal your honor. The witness has given 
some testimony. She called herself the injured wife 
of the defendant. Injured by ichom? By my client.— 
njured how ? By procuring this note, (he subject mat- 
ter of this suit, front 'him. Now, sir, I wish to answer 
the afflicted daughters of the plaintiff, against the injur- 
ed wife of the defendant.” # 

Here my fair witnesses commeftced weeping bitter- 
ly, while several of the jury looked on with evident 
cominisseration. My triumph was complete; but I 
determined to pay off my legal friend in his own coin. 

“ I do not seek, sir,” continued I, “ to take up the 


time of this* court and jury, by administering the oath 
to all these wi]ne9ses. I am afraid their heart-rend- 
ing description of this nefarious transaction, (of which 
they knew not a syllable.) would Unman us all; and 
your honor and this intelligent jury would be tempted 
to inflict summary justice upon the base wretch, who 
with a heart like Caligula, and a spirit like Nero, 
could attempt to doom to a life of beggary, tof shame, 
and perhaps of infamy, the beautiful offspring ofrny 
unhappy, my too credulous, too confiding client. Sir, 
in a spirit of liberal compromise, I will swear but three 
of hem.” 

Here then, ensued a low burst of anguish from the 
daughters, and a corresponding and prolonged excite- 
ment of the jury. My legal friend saw that I had some- 
what out-generalled him, and so he said : 

stop yonr nonsense, and take your ver- 
dict !” 

Of course T did so ; but to show roy knowledge 
^ jury nature , I add that as the foreman passed me, he 
said— 

I am rejoiced that you have gained your euft,” 
bnt before you offered to swear those witnesses, yoir 
case was a very dark one.— Knickerbocker, 


WHEN TO KILL A LION. 

I was told there that a lion had just killed ah Ox, 
and been shot in the lict. It is the habit of the lion, 
if seems, when he kills a large afeimal, to spring npon 
it, and seizing the throat With bis terrible fangs, to s 
nress the body down with his paws till his victim ex-' 
pi res. The moment he Seizes nia prey, the lion closes 
his eyes, and never opens them again until life is ex- 
tinct. The Ho’t^ntots are aware of this ; and on (he 
present occasion one of the herdsman ran to the spot 
with his gnn. and fired at the lion within a few yards 
distance, but from the ngrarion of his nerves, entirely 
missed him. The lion, however did not even deign to 
notice the teport of the gnn, but kept fast hold of his 
prey. The Hottentot re-loaded, fired a second time, 
and missed : re-loaded again, and shot him through 
the head. This fact being well authenticated, seemed 
to me curious and worthy of being msotieoed.-Ihoo^ 
son's Travels in Jifrica, 
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POPULAR TALES. 


MACLEAN AND CAMERON*. 

OR THE TWO MERCHANTS. 

It chanced* a number of years ago. that two young 
men, bearing respectively the names of Maclean and 
Cameron, commenced bosiness at one and the same 
time, though; without connection with one another, as 
grocers in the large eouoty town of bordering on 
the Highlands. These youths came from the same ru- 
ral district m tb# north ; but they were of different grades 
in life, Maclean being tbe son of a small landed pro- 
prietor, and the other sprung from, a small farmer on 
the said proprietor's estate. They had both been 
sent to the county town some yearn- before ; the first 
to undergo a course of school education which might 
fit him to conduot a great commercial establishment, 
the second to be. an apprentice in the shop of a mer- 
chant,, with whom he was distantly counected. The 
young raeu, though they had passed the years of 
their childhood in intimacy, had latterly little inter- 
course; the son of the laird was ashamed to acknowl- 
edge before his companions any connection with the 
humble apprentice, whose coarse blue coat and 
cherried bonnet rendered him the jest of t^ie lowland 
schoolboys ; and the distant smile, of .recognition in 
a short time gave way the. vacant stare of indiffer- 
ence. 

In a few years, the commercial education of the one, 
and the apprenticeship of the^other, had expired ; and 
about the same time,. the two candidates for the favor 
of the town opened their shops. Maclean oommenced 
business in a flashy shop, with a new fashion of bow- 
windows, which set half the town.a-repairing of their 
fronts, and bo w« windowing them. Onr merchant sold 
bis goods low, flhd thus attracted a great run at first. 
11$ had many good friends in the town, and his father’s 
influence in the country brought half a dozen carts to 
the son's door on the market-day, in order to carry 
supplies to small dealets in the country. But Maclean 
was too much uplifted by this success which, after all, 
owing to the rate at which he sold, was more in ap- 
pearance than in reality. He began to give claret 
dinners and late suppers to all the youog men about 
the town. This, with the help of. a little card-play iog 
soon made an impression on his funds, and ;he feH in 
at the same time with flash travellers from the south, 
who took long dated bills, and sold inferior goods.— 
Maclean fell fairly into the hands of these men, and 
in a short time his goods got an ill name. Customer 
vanished after customer, and those who remained were 
poisons who were dilatory in their payments, and who 
having run up a large account, were afraid of desert- 
ing htro. His temper and habits were neUmproved by 
these first strokes of adversity ; he became peevish and 
reckless, and buried reflection in jovial meetings and 
card parties. 

Hie fella* countryman and parishioner Cameron . was 
in the mean time struggling, by means of tbe closest 
attention, and the most rigid economy, to secure a li- 
mited, but independent living. He lodged in the back 
shop of his little establishment : his door was the first 
opened in tbe morning, and the last shut at night. He 
cooked his own victuals, swept oot bis shop, and took 
off and put on his shutters with his own hands. Every 
thing was orderly and clean ; the floor was every day 
besprinkled with fresh saw dust; tbe scales were 
scoured info brightness, and the very corks of his 
bottles were driven in with a more than usual precision. 
Bat few footsteps for a long time marked thesaw-dftst 
of bis floor ; his ala was so long kept* that it became 
tart*h,.and his heartnt last began to give way, When 
out of the shop, he would sit behind a little screen 
which hid his inner, apartment, and watch with a big 
heart the entrance of some cuuoraer. He saw some 
hurry by with goods in their hands, others enter into the 
shape opposite ; and . he questioned with himself if] 
thqrewa* any thing in hixshop which precluded access. 
He began to think that the circumstance of there, be- 
ing. a step at his door might have an effect, and • he 
thought of taking another shop. While thus musing 
on day, a countryman, after staring for a while at the 
sign, entered, and' delivered a nete which contained an 
order for some goods from a respectable family in the 
ueighbodiood. With great alacriiy the llitleoale was 
■sals up* and directed in the best text hand of tbe over- 
j°7*6 grocer, whoa the country**®, liter strtrxl 


sages through the town, returned; and said that he was 
but a new servant, that the note was directed to Mr. 
Maclean, aodthat the goods of coursecould not be tak- 
en. With a sad heart Cameron undid the parcel to re- 
store the goods to their respective places, and after 
twisting convulsively the useless cords which he had 
unlaced, he looked on the direction, and a few big tears 
pattered on the thick brown paper, he rnshed into his 
little apartment, threw himself on his humble bed, and 
wept himself into calmness. 

Immediately opposite to Cameron’s was the 6hop of! 
a tobacconist, whose sole object for forty years had been 
the making ot money ; and this he had effected to a 
very great extent, partly by excessive industry, and 
partly by the extensive sale of a particular mixture of 
snuff, which the real snuffers pronounced unrivalled. 
The public knew as little of this man as they did of j 
the Highlander over his door ; bis mind and purse were 
equally impenetrable; and beyond the measured civil- 
ity of thanking the meanest customer*, they could oot 
have known that he had* the faculty of speech. He ap- 
peared a living mmnray.iwa brown wig, fustian sleeves 
and a dingy apron, and with just that intelligence iu 
his leaden eye which might serve to distinguish a good 
from a bad shilling* But there is no human being en- 
tirely destitute of sympathies ; and apathetic as seem- 
ed this dreary old man, there were some passages in 
his life which showed that the sluices of social feeling 
were sometimes raised in his bosom. Nor was he that 
unobservant* being that he was commonly believed to 
be; his customers vers at times -startled with a remark 
on men and things that coaid never have come, they 
imagined, within tbe reach of his observation. The 
young grocer immfdiately opposite to him, he had fre- 1 

{ liently noted; and he had internally complimented 
im on his persevering industry and, complete separa- 
tion from society. He had remarked also his want of 
Success, and had resolved in his mind the resolution of j 
taking his own small stock of groceries from him* On 
the day of the yousg grocer's disappointment, he had 
beheld the scene which we have described ; and when 
he saw the yonng man rush into his apartment, he 
made two or three hasty turns behind bis counter, and 
meditated a dart aero* the street, so long as tbe gen- 
erous impression was apperntost. A. feeling of deli- 
cacy. made him pause fora time-, at length, calmly re- 
solute with the intention of doing* friendly office,- he 
laid aside his apron, an4 ventured across the streets 
The tobacconist’* passage across tbe street was an event 
of as much importance to the neighbors, as the first 
crossing of the Atlantic by Columbus, for he had nev- 
er been seen .out of hit shop, except on Sunday when 
going to church. Great was the interest which was 
felt when he -ascended the step of the Highland gro- 
cer’s and none participated more intensely in the feel- 
ing of curiosity than |be meridian olub, which met 
generally about noon In a neighboring public-house 
for the ostensible purttiae of reading a London news- 
paper which they had- subscribed for; but, in reality, 
for. discussing several bottles of porter, for which they 
hid the mors, as it is called, or tossed up /or heads and 
tails. After giving directions to. the. disepnso Late gro- 
cer to send over a certain weekly supply* of goods, he 
abruptly told him thaf if he wanted a little assistance 
in the way of paying a bill, he might call over the way; 
and without waiting 14 contemplate the araaxod object 
of his charity, he was on his way to* his epitome of a 
shop, into which a grenadier soldier of a Highland re- 
giment was at tbe tints endeavoring to thrust himself] 
without detriment to lie hat and feather. 

The hopes of the you eg tradesman were rekindled 
by this visit, yethefeg there was something so cold and 
unapproachable in the! manners of the tobacconist, that 
he could not think of I soliciting himfor assistance.— - 
But the fit was on the old man, and that same evening 
the two were sitting ioi the tobaconiet’s parlour over a 
bit of cheese and a bottle of porter, during the discus 
Sion of which they had concerted tobuyv on a -pretty 
sore speculation, a considerable quantity- of oil, which 
the old man shrewdly cuspeeted was to rise. Next] 
morning, the grocer had, with the indifferent look of a 
known dealer, purchased a goodly quantity of oil, and 
among others, from hisold acquaintance Macleamw ho 
was not a little astonished to find that tbe small roller, 
as he deemed Cameron, was ready^ for a reduction of] 
price, *o pay down ready money. An involuntary feel 
mg of respect for his neglected friend began to steal 
onr him* tad. it octured tehim on a sudden that itwas 


very odd that they should not have a meeting for auhi’ 
laogsyne. A night was fixed on, agreeable to both 
parties ; but before partiog. the merchant had invited 4 ' 
the grocer into his back shop, where be initiated him 4 
into the mystery of removing a headache by the infu- 
sion of a glass of brandy into a tumbler of ginger-beer. 
Then, sitting on the top of a tea-box, he inquired with 
patronizing anxiety about his prospects; talked of their 
being serviceable to each other; and* enlarged, with 
much volubility and confidence of manner, on the ne- 
cessity of being punctual and sober. “ For God’s sake, 
Cameron,” says he; “ beware of bad company,”— and 
assuming ^ fearful gravity of manner, “beware of for© - 
ooon drinking. I have not tasted spirits in tbe fore- 
noon, till to day, since last new year’s day. Now mark’ 
me, I warn you;” With this, and many warm squeez- 
es of the band, he hurried the grocet away to make 
room for a group of young men who had'seated them- 
selves in the front shop, and were casting longing eyes 
to the sanctum, where the old friends were. Cameron 
had to run the gaunletof staring from- the satirical fra- 
ternity, and he deemed that he had weathered the straits; 
but, close behind the door, oo a column of Gloucester 
cheese, sat a more elderly person than the rest, who,*, 
on the stranger's passing, slightly let his jaw fall, at 
the same time pushing, with the top of nis cane, a 
very red and broad nose up to his eyebrows, a movement 
which produced a shout of laughter which rang in tbe 
ears of the afflicted grocer, as he left the region of wit 
and merchandise. A feeling of resentment had nearly 
turned him round ; but let them laugh that win, 
thought, and in his raind^ turned to his new speculation. 
And well had be speculated, for in less than two days a 
great rise bad takeo place in oil ; and while he reaped 
substantial profit, he at the same time obtained the repu- 
tation of a shrewd business mam A number of the gen- 
tlemen who had parted with their goods so inoppor- 
tunely, vented their disappointment in expressions oi 
contempt for the low cunning of the Highland charac- 
ter. Maclean had nothing to cay on that score; but 
he was mortified at thevictory-of his old dependant; and' 1 
meditated* return of some kind in tbe way of acknowl- 
edgment. 

To this he was the more incited by the jofcesmf his 
acquaintances, who as soon as thev heard of the trans- 
action, set ‘themselves systematically to annoy and tor- 
ms ot him* The vengeance which he meditated was oot 
long in being put in execution. While ho and hie sis- 
ter were sitting alone that afternoon in tbenr>perlor, the 
latter mentioned incidentally how glad she was to heat 
that old Pinch had taken their former acquaintance Ca- 
meron into his favor. Thb brother did not like the 
news, buthe took the opportunity of observing that he - 
had asked 'Cameron *o supper* The young lady was 

not displeased to hear tbis, but shodtd not like so well 
what foHowed — Cameron “ and a few friends.” ThO 
sister of Maclean had been seot by bis parents te over- 
look his housekeeping and to curb his growing expen- 
sive ness, which vNiebut too well know* at home. She 
was an amiable girl, and disliked her brother’s riotous 
companions, though she knew ns little of their real 
worthlessness, as she did of the true stnte of his affairs. 
Bat she had no control ever him, and urns coeteutto 
spend her lonely days hr her window corner, plying her 
needle busily, and chewing thwcod of her sweet and 
innocent "fancies. Hetreesnings were but too often dis- 
turbed by 4 noisy revetting, but«all she could do was to 
sigh, and-eo keep at much opart from. the. scene at 
possible} 

Such wee the young lady whoueCameron saw at hit - 
country maw’s supper-table on the night when tbe meed 
ing alluded te took place. Remembering home and old 
times. Miss Maclean was kind andatteuttve to Cameron. 
So much: was this the case, indeed; tint the quintal 
boon companions of the entertainer who were there 
assembled, were obviously disposed to sneer at her 
courtesy to the somewhat awkward youth.* Miss Mtc- 
teaa felt this, and was * but the more confirmed in her 
kindly course ; and when, in the Only dialogue which 
called forth serious conversation, Cameron came off 
with decided advantage, her eye visibly, glowed at hit 
triumph. From that glow it Was Cameron's fiite nev- 
er to recover ; and so much animation did it inspire 
into him, that his conversation assumed a boidoessasl 
freedom oot at all agreeable to tbe patrooining . enter- 
tainer and his friends. But some of the latter dexter 
ously commenced a cooverantiop ofx light and drim 
ishi&g kind, where Canwon wraplacMd^t a i ed dMirtl- 
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Vantage. Pained at this. Miss Maclean came to his re- 
lief, and engaged him in a conversation on old times 
and scenes, which the pair carried on in fpnd and sym- 
IKithising tones, till the captain — the same gentleman 
who raised the laugh against CamerOri in Maclean’s 
shop— annoyed at seeing two human beings apparent* 
lv so happy, broke in, on the dialogue with a request 
for a song* The young lady complied, and it was ex- 
pected by the party that she would- retire at its close. 
But on this occasion she chose to depart from her usu- 
al rule, in spite of some very expressive looks from 
her brother, who saw that his friends were growing 
impatient to get their will wreaked on the butt of the 
evening. An opportunity 6f beginning the sport was 
afforded, by Cameron’s request for another song from 
Miss Maclean, during the performance of whioh he 
stood beside her at tbe piano, turning over the music, 
and wholly absorbed in listening to what he thought 
the sweetest sounds that ever came from human lips, 
ilis abstraction enabled one of the party to convey in- 
to hie tumbler a most potentinfusion of spirits. When 
the song closed the captain called for three successive 
bumpers, one to the health of Miss Maclean, a second 
to that of the entertainer, and a third to that of the 
stranger guest, Mr. Cameron. These toasts wereac- 
eordingly given in rapid succession, and poor Cameron 
drank off the strong infusion. A replenishment was of j 
course immediately called for. Miss Maclean now 
saw the propriety of retiring, and the abftipt and ea- 
ger haste of Cameron to do her honor by opening the 
door, showed the impression that had been made up- 
on him in more ways than one. and called forth a 
number of nods and winks, all highly amusing’ to the 
company.* 

It would be painful U> describe minutely the progres- 
sive steps of Cameron’s degradation on this memorable 
night. The unsuspecting youth, already warmed be- 
yond the bounds of piudence, was am easy prey to the 
experienced jokers them and there assembled. They 
fed him through the stages of noisy contradictiveness 
and of maudlin tenderness, and finally laid him helpless 
on the floor. Having thought him to this condition, 
they touched up his face scientifically with a burnt 
cork, put a pair of mustard epaulettes on his should- 
ers, and then carried him tnrough the streets on a deal 
board which fell in their way, to the door of Pinch the 
tobacconist, against which they placed him in a lean- 
ing posture. They then aroused Pinch by a thunder- 
ing knock, and departed, thinking they bad thus gave 
their victim a finishing stroke. But they knew not 
the character of the old man. He knew of the sup- 
per ; and when poor Cameron fell ait his fee r, on the 
opening of the door, ? inch at once saw through the 
whole iniquitous scheme. He called up his servant, 
and got his young friend put to bed, giving the woman 
orders to awake him early in the morning. When 
morning did come, and Cameron was roused ‘to con- 
sciousness, his feelings were inconceivably painful.— 
On crossing to his little shop, every bottle' and drawer 
seemed to upbraid him, ,But his greatest shock was 
caused by his first glance at his * looking-glass; where 
the yellow shoulder-kuors and the dark mastaebioe 
Were but too visibly reflected. Indignation mingled 
with his self reproach, wheu he thought of being at 
Pinch’s and of the reason why he was taken thtre.-^- 
Cameron almost wished that the darkness of that win- 
ter morning could have continued for years. But his 
mind grew gradually- calmer, and he bent himself re- 
solutely to the endurance of the ridicule which he was 
sure would fall upon him. Nor was he wrong in bis 
anticipations. On ‘taking off his shutters*— on which, 
by tho bye, some of last night’s friends, expecting him 
to sleep late, had written “ Not dead, but ‘dead drunk” 
—Cameron saw knots of people already assembled at 
the doors of his rivals in trade, and all laughing im- 
moderately. In truth, the whole town soon heard of 
the affair. Bui the issue was very different from what 
had been expected by the practical joker*. All respec- 
table people were indignant at the attempt to injure 
a harmless and industrious youth, and many was the 
customer whom this feeling brought to Cameron’s 
door. On the other hand, Macleain’s conduct was uni- 
versally reprobated, and his trade received a teriousblow 
inconsequence. No one was ostensibly more indignant 
about the business than the captain, who had taken care 
wot ro join the procession to Pinch’s. He lectured bn it 
wext morning for hours to various little groups iu the 
streets; went* to Miss Maclean, and brought teaftffrom 


her eyes by his malicious exaggerations ; and finally 
was on his way to give his tormenting condolence to 
Cameron himself, when he was prevented, by seeing, 
at the grocer’s door, the carriage of Colonel Mac ra, ar 
person who had always treated him drily. It was the 
servant of this gentleman who had committed the mis- 
take about the parcel, and the colonel’s punctilious] 
notions of honot led him to call and make an apology 
foi the mistake. He did more than this; After emp- 
tying Cameron’s ‘’sweetie” bettfes for Ilia children,!^ 
colonel gave an order for some whisky. The article 
ptoved to be particularly good: Otders from the 
colonel’s friends followed, and’ ere long a good fam- 
ily ttade in this article bad been established. Cam- 
eron’s relations in the north took care that he should 
never want the me&ns of continuing this traffic. 

His old school fellow, Maclean, was sinking rapidly 
in the mean time; and to maintain the family honor, his 
father’s small property wasbonded deeply. The com- 
forts of -those at home were thuSr sadly impaired.' The 
old laird gHve up the game licence, and his dogsVere 
sent to a‘ neighboring farm. The girls; four or five in 
number,* restricted their usual dress expenses, and 
decked up old things instead of buying' new. The eld- 
est girls began to think of going out as governess, and 
sat down to their pianos to practise their collection of] 
tones, which, as a gay acquaintance one day observed, 
not knowing the heart-stab inflicted' by the words, were 
as old as the hills. All the household' outlay was di- 
minished as much as possible, ahd indeed 1 necessity 
compelled this. The old lady, however, stuck obsti- 
nately by one custom; which was that of giving a dram 
to every living being that came tdtbe house. Perhaps 
the laird himself, dfeprivedof hfe usual recreations, fell 
the change of things most severely He could only 
sit moping by the fire, ruminating sadly on the letters 
which post after post brought hint from his son. The 
vety paymeot of these letters became a heavy tax on 
the elder sister; who managed thefrnoney matters ; and 
on one occasion; -she was competed to apply to her 
youngest sister, w ha was innocently accumulating a 
small sum for a frock* Seeing tears in her sister’s eyed, 
the good-hbarted child J ran for her purse, and shook 
the whole on the floor’. The okf man chanced to behold 
theiaction, aod,* understanding it but too well, he kiss- 
ed the child; and sobbed aloud* The letter was an in 
solent craving one. i 

The guilty^ author of all ^bis domestic misery was 
still proceeding in hfe work ; of desolation. He had 
it^ professed to Cameron hfe shame for the proceedings at 
his house, although be conldtotly maintained that he 
was not a participator in them: Hfe contrition might 
have been thought real, hid hC not shortly after call- 
ed on Cameron for an accommodation in the way of] 
money, which the grocer after some hestation granted. 
There is Httle difficulty in believing that the forgive- 
ness of the insult, and tbe actornmodation given, were 
owing as much to the influence of the sister, as to pid 
friendship; and an occasional admittance to the socie- 
ty' of Miss Mat-lean was a temptation too strong for the 
love-stricken economist. Diring the succeeding year 
he bad, by tbe powerful assistance of tbe tobacconist* 
and a steady, adherence to business, risen into a whole- 
sale merchant of extensive coinection; and he trad just 
arrived at the resolution that bis addresses to Mis* Ma- 
clean might now be- paid 1 without ntuch presumption, 
When he received one Monday morning an alarming 
announcement that Mad Can had disappeared. A II that 
hfe sister knteW was, that he had left town on Saturday 
for the ccomtry, and that be was to return on Sunday 
evening. The bank took thi alarm, the shop was ex- 
amined, mostof his goods had bees converted into cash 
and messengers were dispatched 1 to the 4 neighboring 
sea-ports to secure the fugitive. But no trace of him 
couid be obtained; nor was it till years after, that he 
was heard of as pbymgtbe same reckless game beyond 
ihe Atlantic. 

In soothing the agitation of the sister on this occa- 
sion, Cameron’s declaration of love came out; and how 
it was received, may be guessed from the fact, that 
next morning be watt on his way io the Highland^ to 
visit the family of the l*ifd» In tbe afternoon, while 
the eldest daughter was stsmUtig at the dining-room 
window, contemplating, with an ey# of vacancy/ the 
waste of snow round tfeedseaiy mention- house, the fig- 
ure ol a men end home in itoavnnme came on tor eye. 
This was an event in their wintry home ; hut wbep it 
resofefcd itself into the distinct shape of-a-genftemn, 


the imprest -became more intense. The daughter* clus- 
tered their heads together; the old lady surmised that 
it was the laird of — , that had the impudence at last 
to come and ask the eldest daughter ; aod the laird him- 
self at last rose from the fireside, and looked with cu- 
riosity, not unmixed with apprehension, at the ap- 
proaching guest. While the work of* guessing was go- 
ing on, ahd While the eldest sister had- set down in her 
mind that hare col lops, a fowl, and a dumpling, might 
be calculated on for dinner, thw stranger drew to the 
door, and l dismounthd. Cameron was ushered into the 
drawing-room, and there he was destined to remain un- 
til the process of dressing, which was now going oh, 
with rapidity in different rooms, should be completed . 
The old gentleman might have received him ; bat, cal- 
culating on the excluding influence of the storm, he 
had not shaved for three days, and he was now vexed - 
ly strapping hfe razor, and demanding hot water in no 
very patient tone, as Jenny was plying from room %& 
room, amdng tbe misses and mistress, with a pip - in 
her mouth ahd a hair-brash in her hand. A great 
many otderifand reproaches, giving in idtetit whispers 
to Jenny, by -the ladies, (hade her forget the laird and 
hfe hot water; this, at last, however, she found time to 
think of, but in thehuriy of pouring it into the shav- 
ing pan, a certain quantity fell on the house-dog whose 
bowlings and prancibgs thro ligh the kitchen were al- 
together hideous. “Lord preserve us!’* ejaculated the 
lairiJ ; “what’s that nowT” and the tortured animal 
rushed into his bed-room, ploughing tbe carpel with 
hfe nose, the whole length of the room.’ Mean time, 
the poultry had been attacked by the kitchen servant*, 
ip the back court, and one of the hens which was par- 
ticularly aimed at, had, in despeiation, taken wing, and 
come smash against the back window of the drawing- 
room. The nferves of all were in high excitement 

their superstitions became roused — aud it was only af- 
ter an effort at mental composure, as her hand rested 
on the handle of the drawing-room door, that the el- 
der -sister ventured in. Another ventured, and rushed 
back to announce that it was Duncan Cameron’s son, 
who had set up the shop in The old lady toss- 

ed her her head with disdain, and the laird, who had 
cleared off the crop on hfechin; on bearing thfe, resolv- 
ed; in the present state of hisrazois, to leave hfe upper 
lip unshaved. The general ifnpression among the young 
ladies was, that he looked like a gentleman. The old 
lady said he was merely* good-looking, and the laird 
thought he was weft enotajh. But they all* received him 
with kindness, and pressed him to stay to dinner, which 
he consefed to do. 

It was believed thaf he had been at his father’s in the 
neighborhood, and that he had thought it his duty to 
call, in gratitude for the attentions which had been 
shown to him by their son and daughter. Ere even- 
ing a stillness and seriousness had come over the house 
and the younger branches of the family sent anxious 
looks to the drawing-room where Camferbti, with the 
laird, his wife, and eldest daughter, were in close di- 
van. The disastrous state of their son’s affairs was de- 
veloped by Cameron with tact and cautiousness, and 
the prospect of relief from ruin which war offered to 
the old mrin by hfe generous proposals, assuaged the 
anguish which he felt for hfe son’s behaviour. By 
Cameron’s interference the property was preserved to 
the family, and the laird once more resumed hfe ram- 
bles with his gun and dog. In the interval between 
this visit and the marriage' which was now agreed on 
the old lady had found out that the Camerons, who 
were comparatively bpt a recent importation ffom a 
distant part of the Htgh.ands, were, though a decayed 
family, well connected ; and she was every day more, 
impressed with the idea, which was suggested by her 
daughters, that Catheron was uncommonly like their 
elder brother, the captain then in India, who was de- 
cidedly the genteelest-loofcrng lad in tfie country when 
he left home. Two months had not elapsed, when* 
Cameron paid his second visit to the mansion-house; 
but hfe coming on thfe occasion Was not so unexpected. 
In the chaise, which was driven up with as much ce- 
lerity as the state of the avenue would admit, sat Cam- 
eron aod his friend the tobacconist, who, on this oc-' 
casion, shone out in a rather smartish wig and a snuff-: 
brown coat, in the character of bridesman. The said 
accoutrements were only visible afterwards, on the oc- 
casions of three christenings, which took pfece within 1 
the apace of the five stfebaedingy ears, AboqUbe ex- 
lM6fi of that time, tfifctr owner dfeaffearedf'aftorb# 
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qieathing hit wealth to the young couple, who are now 
in middle life, and settled in affluence in the mansion- 
house of the old laird. 

NOBILITY OF BLOOD. 

Crantz. in his Saxon History, tells us of an Earl of j 
Alsatia, surnamed on account of his great st.ength, 
iron ; who was a great favorite with Edward the Third 
of England, and much envied, as favorites are always 
cure to he, by the rest of the courtiers. On one oc- 
casion, when the king was absent, some nobleman ma- 
liciously instigated the queen to make trial of the no 
ble blood of th& favorite, by causing a lion to be lei 
loose upon him, saying according to the popular be- 
lief, that “ if the earl wa6 truely noble, the lion would 
not touch him.’* It being customary with the earl to 
rise at break of day, before any other person in the 
palacq. was stirring, a lion Was let loose during the 
night, and turned into the lower court. When the 
earl came down in the morning, with no more than 
a night-gown cast over his shirt, he was met by the 
lion bristling his hair, and growling destruction be- 
tween his teeth. The earl not in the least daunted, 
called out with a stout voice, “ Stand, you dog !” — 
At these words the lion couched at his fe t, to the great 
amazement of the courtiers, who were peeping out of| 
every window, to see the issue of their ungenerous de- 
sign. The earl laid hold of the lion by the main, turned 
him into his cage, and placing his night-cap on the li 
on's back, came forth without ever casting a IocVk be- 
hind him. 44 Now,’* said the earl, calling out to the 
courtiers, whose presence at the windows instantly 
convinced him of the share they had h«d jn this trial ofj 
his courage, “let him amongst you all, that standeth 
most upon his pedigree, go and fetch my night-cap. 11 
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(U^Just as our paper was going to press, we receiv~ 
ed a communication from • • * of N. York, on the 
subject of our remarks on the Spurious Grand Lodge. 
A sense of duty, impelled those remarks, the correct- 
ness of which his communication though severe, has 
not removed. Our object is not a“ paper warfare on 
Masonry.” At some leisure moment, we will com- 
municate with the writer our own views, as well asthe 
views of many of the “ country” members, who are be- 
yond the reach of local feeling. The relative merits of | 
the matter appear to ns to be compressed in a nutshell 
—and are, not whether in individual cases, hardships 
may not have been endured— hut whether the dictum 
of the Grand Body, or its officers, when constitutional- 
ly promulgated is not the Masonic law of the State, 
for the time being. The G. L. is representative, and 
like the institutions of our country, there is a lawful 
way to redress any grievance. Order is Heaven's first 
law— so is it the true Mason's ; and we cannot imagine 
a despotism that is not preferable to a wild and ungov- 
ernable Anarchy, 

Will the writer please send .us his address. His 
Heme surprised ns, because a brother of the same name 
feet with us in G. L., and If our recollection serves us. 
4ook full as orthodox a view of the matter as ourselves. 

Tbk Grand Lodge or the State or Connecti- 
IttJT, held its aiMtnri communication, on the 13th ot 
May last, at Masonic Hall, in the city of New- Haven 
tThe representatives of twenty -nine subordinate lo Iges* 
Were in attendance. Hie Annual Report of the Grand 
Treasurer, exhibits a prosperous state of things in that 
State, The amount of funds now in his hands, belong 
log to the Grand Lodge, amounts to over two thou- 
BDod dollars. 

The Committee on Foreign Correspcndenee in their 
report, say they are “ happy to learn the p. ogress of] 


Freemasonry is onward ; that in those sections recent- 
ly excited by prejudice against our order, the public 
sentiment has in a great measure become tranquil ; that 
the demagogue spirit which for a time threatened ot 
overthrow one of the most valuable and pacific Institu- 
tions of human origin, is receiving, a? it ought, the re- 
probation of the good and virtuous of all parties and 
denominations; and before many years shall have 
rolled around, they feel confident that the standard of | 
Freemasonry will be rsised as high as in her brightest 
days.” 

The committee with pleasure congratulate this 
Grand Lodge, and the fraternity generally, on the es- 
tablishment, during the Ia9t year, of a Grand Lodge 
in Texas, and on the flourishing condition of Free- 
masonry in our sister Republic ; and we trust that the 
day is not far distant when tire benign influence of our 
order, which teaches “ friendship, morality and broth- 
erly love,” will be felt from Fast to West, from North 
to South, throughout the whole America^ continent. 

The committee notice in the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of Alabama, the following resolution : 
u Resolved \ That all the Grand Lodges in correspon- 
dence with the Grand Lodge of Alabama, be requested 
to elect onedelegate to meet in general convention on 
the first Monday of Much, 1842, in the city of Wash- 
ington; for the purpose of determining upon a uniform! 
mode of work throughout all the Lodges of the Uni- 
ted Stares, and to make othei lawful regulations for' 
the interest and security of the craft.” The commit- 
tee consider this an important subject, and worthy of 
the consideration of the Grand Lodge ; they therefore 
respectfully submit the following resolution! 

Resolved , That this Grand Lodge coincide in the 
opinion expressed by the resolution introduced ioto 
the Grand Lodge ot Alabama, and deem it. of the ut- 
most importance to the ciaft that a uniform mode of | 
work and a uniform systeib of regulations should per- 
vade all the Lodges throughout the Union ; and that 
we will unite with the fraternity generally in any suit- 
able measures to accomplish the object.”. 

The following are the Grand Officers, elected for the 
ensuing year : 

M. W. Dyar T. Brainnrd, New London, G. M. 

R. W. Aner Bradley, Witertown, D. G. M. 

44 Henry Peck, Ne* Haven, 8. G, W. 

44 Horace Goodwin, 2d Hartford, J. G. W. 

44 Laban Smith. New Haven, G. Treasurer. 

44 Eiiphalet G. Storer, New Haven, G. Sec’y. 
Br. Avery C. Babcock. G. D. 

44 Mitche IS. Mitchell. J. G. D. 

4 * Geo. C. Wilson, G, Marshal. 

44 Wm C. Eaton, \ ! n . 

- Oeo.8hnin.4V. \ Q< 8teward *- 
Isaac Tuttle, G. Tylfr. 


spirit is increasing to a frightful extent in this country, 
Other through the inefficiency of our laws, or the pu- 
sillanimity of those whose duty it is to execute them. 
We are rather inclined to think it is the latter. If half 
i dozen ring -leaders in these disgraceful scenes were 
shot down on the spot, as an example to others, these 
gentlemen 44 of the largest liberty,” would soon get 
tired of disturbing the peace of community. 

Appointments. — The M. W. Gtagd Master, Mor- 
gan Lewis, has appointed W. Joseph P. Pirsson, of 
the city of New- Vork, Grand Steward ; and the W. 
H. W. Campbell, of Lnckporr, Grand Standard Bear- 
er, of the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. 


The Catholic Register, a religious newspaper, 
printed in New York, comes to us in ati enlarged form, 
and in an improved dress. The Register, although an 
advocate of the peculiar doctrines of i:s own church, 
exhibits a spirit and temper in its conduct, which 
would not disparage the orthodoxy of some other cer- 
tain religious newspapers that we wot of. Jefferson 
has said very truly, * 4 that error of opinion is to be tol- 
erated, so long as reason is left to Combat it.” Calling 
people by naughty names, for their ojiinhns^ howevei 
erroneous, is not the thing, som%very good iolks think 
it is. * 


New Steamboat.— A most spacious and elegant ’ 
boat ba9 been built at Troy, to run between that city 
and New York. She is called the “ Troy,” and has 
an extreme length of deck of 294 feet by a breadth tf 
61 feet, ijer promenade deck 4s 212 feet in length.— 
She has two engines of 100 horse power each ; the di- 
ameter of her paddle wheels is 29 feet, and their breadth 
12 feet. Her entire cost is near $100,000, and it is 
said she can accommodate 1000 passengers as a day 
boat. 


Riot in Kensington. d-The workmen employed on 
the Philadelphia and Trenton rail road, have again 
been disturbed in iheir lalor, by a mob, among whom 
many women participated.' Peai e officers, to the nnm- 
her of about 116, started fur the spot, and captured 15 
or 18 of the rioters, who however, by a reinforcement, 
retook half of them again. An attack was then made 
on the police, who were driven from the ground. 
Several persons on both sides were severely injured. 

The same evening about 1000 ol the rioters again 
assembled, and attacked the house where about 20 o* 
the police had stopped to ta\e supper. The officers 
retreated, when the general populace entered, and set 
fire to the bu tiding, which was burnt up. 

We are sorry to see that this rioting and mobbiog 


The City Inspector of New York repoits 192 inter- 
ments in that city last week ; 34 men, 26 women, 77 
boys, 55 girls. In Philadelphia there were 138 deaths 
— adults 47. children 91. 

Literary. — Washington Irving has commenced a 
new work, the incidents of which are connected with 
the visits of Columbus to this continent. 

Fire in the woods.— The Troy Mail *ays, that the 
woods back of West Troy, are on fire, and that serioor 
appiehenMons are entertained for the safety of sever- 
al farm houses in that neighborhood. 

Bran Bread Graham. — A Boston pspei stales that 
Sylvester Graham, the well known lecturer on the 
Graham system, is in feeble health, care-worn, poor 
and distressed. 

Heavy Damages. — A Mr. M'Kenney of Columbus, 
Ohio, has recovered 5323 do.lars, of Messrs. M’Neil, 
Moore, & Co. stage proprietors, on account of dama- 
ges sustained by him, in the upsetting of defendant's 
stage, through the carelessness of the driver. 


Sea Serpent.— We are informed that this monster 
was seen a few days ago from Cohasset. A party of 
five or six tiersons, ainoog whom was a'sea-captain of 
no inconsiderable experience, watched his motions for 
more than half an hour, during a part of which time 
lie approached within thirty rods of the shore. None 
•f the party had the slightest doubt as to its nature. 5 
The h«*ad and a considerable part of the body were ex- 
posed to v ; ew ; that part which was seen was supposed 
*o be about sixty feet in length. We have this infor- 
mation *rjvn a source removed from all suspicion of 
misrepresentation or exaggeration .— Boston DatiyAd* 
i erliscr. 
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Personal Identitt.— I n the Boston Daily Ad 
vertiser of Monday the follpwing report of a remarka- 
ble trial, which took place in the Court of Common 
Pleas on Saturday. It was the case of John Brown vs 
Seamen's Savings Bank, and was an action to recover 
two deposites, amounting to 100 dollars. 

The plaintiff was a s ram an and h;d hut one arm. 

The first deposits was made by his wife, Runty Jane, 
who signed the book by a cross. The second depos- 
ite was made by the plaintiff hirose f who was not re 
qnired to sign. Some time after he had g n * to sea, 
a provision seller, in Broad street, mi d John Brown, 
a Scotchman, for balance of account, and attached the 
Seamen s Bank as trustee. The principal and trus- 
tee being defaulted, that provision seller ook out exe- 
c t on, an I sent an oficer ti the b„,U. tl-m 
these dep, .sites. The officers of the bank denied the 
identity of the debtoi, John Brown, as beintr the same 
^John Brown who deposited the money. After some 
parley, Me provision dealer gave a bond of indemnity 
to the bank, and the money was paid over. Some 
months afer these transactions, the real depositor 
John Brown, came home from sea, and carried hi 
bank book to the bank to withdraw admail sum, wi i 
was refused upon ihe ground that all his funds had 
b?en paid out on the execution. To reine lv this in 
jusdc this action was brought, and the bank was jie 
fended by the provision seller, under the bond of in 
demmty. 

Among other evidence, the plaintiff’s counsel pro 
duccd the John Brown who was sued by the butcher. 
He testified he owed the debt, that her never deposited 
an) money in the Saving’s Bank, that hi* wife's name 
was Jean, not Kmily Jane, that he did not get hi* stun 
mons in the trustee ease until tha Court was over, and 
that the other John Brown was also a Se t •liman, and 
lik&hnn had but one arm, and that he knew him.— 

1 he wife of the witness was also examined, and tesn- 
fiedshe never deposited any money in the hank, a ml 
never went by the name of Emily Jane. Under these 
circumstances, the plaintiff obtained a verdict. 

On this subject of personal identity, there have beer 
many singular cases shewing the uncertainty of human 
evidence, even of the most positive character. The 
Daw Reporter for the Advertiser relates the following 
as one instance : 

Avery remarkable case of this sort occurred in New 
York, in 180b. It was an indictment for bigamy a 
gainst one 'I homas Hoa-/, alias Joseph Barker. The 
question was whether the prisoner w.ts the person 
who, under the name of Thomas Hoag, had married 
•ae Catherine Secor, four years before, havin'* anoth 

er W u e "T l,V,n2[ - He der,ied he "a* the mm 
or that Thomas Hoag was his name— and insisted that 
he was m name and fact Joseph Parker — and that he 
wav never married to Catharine Secor. N'uuic o i 
respectable witnesses, wholly disinterested, test.hed 
that the prisoner had lived and forked with them— 
that they knew him well— and that he was Thomas 
Hoag. Among the circumstances by which they 
*new him was a scar on his forehead, which the pris 
oner had. Benjam n Coe, one of the judges of the 
county court, testified that Hoag had lived and work ■ 
ed with him, and that he in. tried him to Catharine 
becor, and he was as much satisfied that he was Tho*. 
Hoag, a,. l that he (me witness) was Benjamin Coe.— 
Other witnesses swore to identity with equal positive- 
nes*. But, what is more strange, Ca'harinc Secor, the 
woman who was to be his second wife, swore that she 
became acqumfed with him in September, 180ft— that 
be mart ed her on December 25th, of ti e same year ; 
a 1 lived with her till the latter end of March. 1801 
whin he left her. She said. •• I am as well convinced 
i s 1 can e of any thing in the world, that the defen I- 
ant now here iv the person who ii.aried me by ihe 
•ime of 1 homas Hoag/' On the other side witnesses 
equally respectable, swore with equal certainty, thai 

"rt P ' ,rkcr -» nd they traced theii 

knowledge of him living m the city iff N. York, from 
time Co time, in the years 1709, 1800, 1801 with cir 
cu instance:* that nude it impossible that he could have 
been in tlie county of Rockland, where the marriage 
6tt ‘; or L ^ «o»t«nized, a the period 
ec that marriage, to the qaeatioa stood, and was thus 


fin .illy decided, two of the witnesses for the prosecu- 
cuiion, testified that Thomas Hoag had a scar tindef 
his foot, occasioned by his treading on a drawing knife, 
that the scar were easy io he seen. His feet were ex- 
posed to the court and jury, and no scar was there— 
and there was an end to the question. The prisoner 
was really Joseph Parker, and was not Thomas Hoag. 

Mysterious Death— A young lady h v the name 
of Jane Hawkins, died at Poim Peter, in this town, on 
tMinday the 12th inst., nnilercircumslance* which gave 
'rounds for strong suspicion that she had been poison 
ed. She was taken directly nfter eating a piece of su- 1 
var candy, which she said had, been given her some 
lays previous by a young man who was paying his ad 
dresses Jo het. She was on her way from this village 
to her father's residence, about three miles distant 
an I when about halfway home, her thirst was so ex - 
ciuti ning that she stopped at a brook to drink, which 
<cmn produced vomiting. She lay by the brook seve- 
ral hours until found by the school children on their 
way home. Medical aid was resorted to, but to no 
purpose. After lingering tiodet the most excrutiating 
pain lor six days, she expired. A post mortem exam- 
motion was lesoned to, but the contents of the stom- 
ich produced no evidence of poison. 

The young man suspected of haviug poisoned her 
'cquitted* ,ed ' a " d Uf ' er 3 tholou * h ex aminaiiou was 

v large paper of arsenic was found in her trunk a 
■cw days previous to the time, firar above mentioned 
woich. she informed her sister, had been given het to 
pa, ... her face with 'I’he affair still remains an un- 
t-t)lveil mystery.— fjodi Freeman. 

Curious and Important Discovert— It is stated 
m afoe periodical, that Signn.Bertelli, a rich land- 
r p * " rln P ‘ ef,,n ^nt has ii rovered a method by 
‘ In* .1 can make silk worms spin red or Idue <-J. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Hach MONTH 
FLACK. 

Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
Troy 
T ro\ 

West Troy 
Lansingburg 
Bethany Ge’J. 

( ockjort Nia. 

Wheeling Va 


Ivc l7a, 1 ,,, T, S " r '-u S ° ,ha : ,he " lk ' h us "obtained' is 
lyed naturally with one or the other of these colors 

m. only of surpassing beauty but indestructible. Sm- 
mr B-rtelli keeps Ins discovery, a secret ; hut it is sim- 
,o el to consist in some particular preparation of the 
milberry leave, « n which he feeds lug worms. 

Railroad Accident— A Rocking accident occ..r- 
. 00 Fri Iny night, on the,rni]toad. between Wil- 
11:071 on and Chester. Pa. ^ man supposed to have 
tsilfen upon ihe track in a fit was run over l»y the Bal- 
•imore train, and had an nrrrt and leg cut entirely off 
lie was still living when l lie train left, but it was tho't 
impossible thaf lie could survive. 


NAME. 

Temple Encampment, 
Temple tt A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

•Apol'o Lodge 
Apolln Chapter. 

Apollo I* ucampment, 
Evening Star Lodge, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
1 renew e Kncnmpment, 
Ohio Lodge No 101, 
Wheeling l barter. 19. 
Wheel i g h ucampment 
Washington Council, 

U ic„ Lodge. 47, 
Oneidv Chanter. 57. 
Utica Kncampmrul,8 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encunrment 
Council 8& R Mas ers 
King £nlom m s chapter 
Memphis (chapter, 
Memphis Lod^c, 


Utica, 

u 

l» 

Louisville, K>. 
do 
do 
do 

Mem > tit 
Memphis Teun 


TIME* 
vd Friday. 

•Jd it, 4th Tuesday 
1st -v. 3d Thursday* 
1st & 3d Tuesday. 

I st & 3d T uesday. 
id & 4th Tuesday. 
3d .‘ViniKiH y. 

1st Weduesday. 

1st & 3d Thursday* 
1st Wednesday. 


1st Monday. 

*2d Thursday. 

•id M outlay er o month. 
1st Saturdav. 
last Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 

Ut 3tl Saturday, p. C 
4th 9 turday. 

0,iwt*-rly 
3d 'at unlay, 

3d Moid,.y. 

•id Tu-sday. 


By the Rev. Mr. Kipp, on tie 23th instant. D. Fred- 
er.ck Lansmg, to Miss Charlotte B„ daughter of Bar- 
nnm Whipple, hsq.. nil of this city. 

On the I insf., in Scheneetadv, by the Rev. Mr. 
Remington, Mr David Brooks, to Miss Margaret Hal- 
Icnhake, till of this city. b 

, At Sangert.es on Sunday Evening 19th inst. hy the 
.cv. Dr. Bedhead Mr. H . H. Bnckbce. of Albany, 

r w* L U,h < IiJ' , 2 hter of the late Derick 

C. Wynkoop, of Hurley. Ulsier co. 

At New York, on Tuesday evening, hy his honor 
he Mayor. He, ry James, of Albany, to Mary Robert- 
son. daughter of the late Jam* Walsh, of the former 


DISS. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Isaac Van Wie, after a long 
illness, auecJ G5. * 

Monday morning. Rev. Robert McKee, Professer in 
he Albany 1< emale Academy, in the 4*2d year of his 

. Mon, hy morning, Peter Oermond aged 60 yean and 
roonfliS) formerly of the Port Orange Hotel. 

In this; city, nia Saturday last, John T. vntingesl nod 
or Bobert, and Elizabeth Gill, age ! 2 yedrsi, 2 months 
and fourteen' days. - 

Mn this city, on -he 27 inst. in the 6th year of her age, 
Martha Ann, only daughter of Rev. N. Levings. 

At Troy, of consumption. Eunice M„ wile of John 
J. Perry, aged 32. 

A t Saratoga, David W . Benedict, formerly’ of Troy 
j aged 31 year*. 7 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

^he full awing Brethren have kindly oTered *o net as Agents fbr 
he American !V|.»«on e R.-sisfer, J’hev are duly authorised to 
receive sultw. r p’ions and uionn-s on its account. 

William B uirtlman, New York City. 

Tall mh 2 ^ FaircniM, Coxsackie, 

J.iel D. S.niih, Casiict .n. 

J line* TeO, Cneymans. 

S v'. Lrgg-lt. 1‘roy. 

S. D. Siniih, Janns.iifihi'rgh. 

J 'Seph Bi tchbu ii, Poiijf' k-epsic. 

John S. H t*dil, \VV*l Greenfield-. 

Khenezr-r Mix, Bainvia. 

Blaochard Powers, C’owlsville. 

Jame-t < 'aviionvh, Watertown, 
lames M'Ka -p, Lo'-kpurt. 

C R. Vary. B irod'no, 

F* aiims P Mil*-, Kington, U. C. 

Lewis S Deleplnin. Wheeling Va 
Th.drn ,*^ Welby, Lomsvrirs,’Kenh'ickf». 
t u’STi'A Vl0, i•L , Clemen . Mid igan. 
i % H, M ihon f IM**rTipli^ % X* nnensee. 

tret. PKN3- -New Pdients.— T »e Coronat.on Pen ofthefi- 

Th.- Q'ie» ri’« Uwi, P, r.. by Gillalt. 

Prim-. Alben’.- Ow (J Pen, hv Gill- tf. 

Th- Ttppocni oe Sh e) P,. M , Ajm-ri.-an. 

T ie Unit ,i Sr.nes G v..rnm* nl Pen. 

s Lid English Baron;. I Ivn. 

Jk'*oo s Bank and Mir an lie P< n. 

G.horr > fiamn r.H O.mh.e B.i-rd P^ n 

.he “ nd Pc,r - V ’ 3 p <». »« 

LITTLE, corner S &:e at. 

v St r ; ce,vc ‘ l w 0 LITTUB S Bookstore. 

! ,cI * ** P'VColney, or View of i|,„ y, n|)> 

» -ak | »ea i c and bis T.m.;s,b% N t .h Pn Lrake. 

G mz .Vs CV.Ui-hn of Europe. 

Sf'7 «; otlaod and the Scotch. 

Madam,. deStael s I a y, -n French 

V, M|,, | ■}!• ; 9 : hn,:i!r * P a'fice, vo'. 3J. 
i* r Hin.ln,s LdVan.1 IWirks. hy Sparks. 

Hui Ham a Literaluro'ol Kur ne. 

French Ki vol.it, ,, n, b, M.Th.ers. 

A * l,ie ,ato mi. els and periodicjf. < 


£ 


U AtSONI ) __ T 0< — 

**' ,,er iheiL'croes of M AST *R M n AI?TC ,,,I,y f«r 

C.„ ..b!» „ then, -p e .„i„||„ cnVrH .d',!..' « ! RI{ : ,r «• ARCH, 

* "* "' bce - al * »•»«- »-l«|>led t-i Hu, fini's.— May, i't- V 10. ,,|J, ' V11 '* *** 



Sa w^Tr'plir. • 


B -l'»xl>r..ke . ^n.O.a’n ; P, l t n " 1 w 'T'" Con !«-">H'-'-ie.! 

r ,1 Ui' 0 . v „r Emh c "f. h r *"' hor ofNity- 

Pre. ^ rliL - l.i*, .7 "/ Ku !'r >1 • W,n * ♦ 

■ real Briia-nf'..ni -Anuary to A,wjj '|840 Term, ts li: ®" on *' n 
Subscript.ons r. c. ived by U ' 1 mF » P er 

^ corner of State st. 

* AMtRtCAN M -SON C REGUTER 

** ’p" 1 ® V * r »' 8»»«rd*y, br L.G. HOPP>MAW, 

torner of 'noth Market and Division 8ts. Albanr. 

r e r ,:;Z7j" r y Tula Dollars and /ifi- 

—* 

,.uhrX.r;;;;: P zrtn m, r yi \* ,e,,er “* 

^h^permn, .„ d FRANK the "(etter, ^"wr^'eaby bke 
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For the America* Masonic BegUfer. 

STANZAS. 

“.When does the poet write? — said lady fair— 

When is his spirit's flight ’mid fields ofaii ? 

Say, is he merry when he sings his lays. 

Or is it sadness then, like sunlight, plays 
’Mid breathing thoughts and words, when fancies spring j 
As airily as birds on tireless wing?” 

She spake to one on whom was minstrel power. 

Who knew what mysteues gloom Apollo’s bower ; 

There was music in each word — a sigh he heaved— 

Yes ! for sweet hope deferred his spirit grieved. 

“ Do mountain streams, he said, oh, lady bright. 

Mirror within their bed those forms of light 
That deck the rocky bank ? Nay, but when sleeps 
The wave, their hues are drank, by the still deeps. 

“ Does Fight its holiest beam at mid-day show, I 
Or rose-hues sweetest seem ’mid noon’s bright glow ? | 
Oh ! lady, thou hast seen that coming night. 

Gives skies their loveliest hues and mellowest Fight. 

That age upon the storm the rainbow stands, 

And spreads its soft-hued form o’er gloom-clad lands ; 
That closed modest flowers, of every hue, 

Seem sweetest far in bowers seen but by few. 

The cataracts sublime, that thundering pour, 

And join their giant chime to the wild winds roar-r- 
The lifted mountain rock, whose dizzy head, 

Has braved the tempest shock of ages fl$d — 

The ocean lashed by storms — the brooding cloud — 

• Earth’s ever changing forms— the bright star-crowd— J 
The sound of gushing rills — the song of flowers— 
Night’s whisper on the hills— day’s sunny showers— 

The lightnings wreath of flame— the thunders roll— 
All sights or sounds which fling spells o’er the soul; 
Oh ! they, like waters troubled, the spirit shake, 

As when bright bubbles dot the mountain lake— 

They stir the hidden depths that rule the mind. 

As when o’er heaven sweeps the howling wind; 

We know not, care not, why our cheek is flush’d 
And pulses livelier fly and breath is hushed. 

But when the city’s din, or lonely hour. 

Or secret sigh within exerts its power ; 

The voice of woodland streams then lingers roupd, 

And oft we hear in dreams a plaintive sound. 

We think of flowers wild, whose fairy prime. 

Brought raptures sweet and wild, that charmed e’en 
time. 

Of nature’s star lit pile, within whose dome. 

And mountain girded aisle, strange whispers roam 

And, lady, well thou know’st my heart must be 
Wherever in life thou goest, ’mid gloom or glee ; 
When near thee, sweet coofusion steals o’er my soul, 
And ne’er the fond delusion will. bpok control. 

But when I leave thy presence, no more I feel 
That wild and dreamy pleasance of troubled weal. 

Oh ! then I call to mind how sweeter far 
Than soft and whispering wind or quivriog star. 

The music of thy voice was to my ear — 

How echo’s soft rejoice its tones to hear ; 

Oh ! then the soul-lit gleam of thy soft eye, 

Haunt me like memory’s dream of days gone by. 

I see thy bounding tread, light as the fawn’s, 

Or trembling sunbeam, shed when morning dawns, 

I dream of tby bright form, lovely as flowers, 

Or bows that span the storm in sunset hours. 

’Tis then oh ! lady bright, that fast descend 
Those forms of living light, which wildly blend 
The magic of their tone ! whom grief or sadness 
» Or loneFiness, have thrown, a thought like madness. 

When hope is bathed in grief, when storms do lower. 
i Comrades the dewy leaf of life’s frail flower, 
ypw^egem’ries of the dead, id trooping herds, 

by with viewless tread, and soundless words, 


Oh ! then, the minstrel calls joy a wild wove strain, 

And then his music falls, like early rain ; 

’Tis, then he wildly dreams, and songs are wrought. 

Yes ! then his full soul teems with burning thought.” | 
Guilderland, July, 1840. alto. 

THE HYPOCRITE”^ 

From PJIok’s 44 Course of Time.” 

Great day of revelation ! In the grave 
The Hypocrite has left his mask ; and stood 
In naked ugliness. He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in ; in virtue’s guise, 

Devoured the widow’s house and orphan’s bread ; 

In holy phrase transacted villanies 
That common sinners durst not meddle with. 

At sacred feast he sat among the saints 
And with his gnilty hands touched holy things. 

And none of sin lamented more, or sighed ' 

More deeply, or with graver countenance, 

Or longer prayer, wept o’er the dying man 
JWhose infant children, at .the raiment, he 
planned how to job ; in yermoo style he bought, 

And sold, and lied ; and salutations made 
In scripture terms: he prayed by quantity, 

And with bis repetitions long and loud, 

All knejes were weary ; with one hand he put 
A peony in the mrn of poverty. 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

And charitable lists— those trumps which told 
The public ear who had in secret done 
The poor a benefit, and half the alms 
They told of, took themselves t,o keep them soynd-| 

, ing— 

He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in ( the book of life. Se^st thoo the man ! 

A serpept with an angel’s voif e ! a grave 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived. | 
His virtues being over-done, his fac.e 
Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 
Too pompously attended, and his speech 
Larded too frequently, and put of time. 

With serious phraseology— were rents 
Thpuin v hi8 garments opened in spite of him, 
Through which the well appustomed eye could see 
Tlpe rottenness pf his heart. None deeper blushed. | 
As in all piercing light he stood exposed, 

No longer herding with the holy ones : 

Yet still he tri,ed to bring lps countenance 
To sanctimonious seeming ; but meanwhile, 

The shame within, now visible to all, 

His purpose baulked :— the righteous smiled, andj 
even < 

Despair itsjelf some signs of laughter gave, 

As ineffectually he strove tp wipe 
His brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. 

Detested wretch ! of all t^e reprobate, 

None seemed mature r for the flames of hell ; 
Where still his foe* froip ancient custom weapi 
A holier air, which ‘says to all that pass 
Him by : I was a hjpocrite on earth. 

Wqwan. 

Oh, who can glze on Woman’s form, 


On woman’seyes that roll, 

And feel pottesder transports warm— 
Yea elevate bis soul ? 

And who has erer bung 
Upon the siber sound 
That falls from Roman’s trembling tpngpe, 
Nor felt a jop profound ? 

Lives there a Of an so dead to grape, 

So dead to beauty’s blush, 

To gaze on woman’s lovely face. 

Nor feel his heart- blood gush J 
O, be is lost to firtue’s name— 

A wretch, unknown to lore. 

Who ne’er should know tbe sacred flame 
That angels feel, above. 

Dear womao rules, without a rod. 

The empire of the globe ; 

She sways the sceptre of a god— 

Of virtue wears the robe : 

All natioos bow before her throne. 
Where all the virtues shine ; 

Her powet all polished nations own. 

And worship at her shrine* 


Where’ershe strays, or in jthe bowers. 

Or io the woodland gloppi, 

Red roses spring, and fairest flowers 
In blushing beauty blopm 
Where’er her silver slippers tread, 

Spontaneous gardens grow ; 

There sorrow rests her aching head, 

And grief forgets her wo. j 

O, Man ! how wretched were thy fate. 

Did woman cease to be ; 

Thy friend in wo, in joy tby mate. 

She 9eeni9 to live for thee. 

In her kind heart affection lives, 

Pure as the mountain snow; 

Her happiness and health she gives, 

O. man ! to heal thy wp. 

FATHER AND MOTHER. 

It is but pride wherewith 
To his fair son the father’s pye doth turn, 

Watching his growth : aye, on the boy he looks, 
The bright, glad creature, springing in his path, 

But as the heirol his great name— the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well. And this is love ! 

This is man’s love ! — What marvel ! You ne’er mad® 
Your breast the pillow of Jiis infancy, 

While the fulness of yonr heart’s glad hearings. 

His fair cheek rose and Cell : and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your brpath ! Y ou ne’er kept watch 
Beside him, till the la*t pale star had set, 

And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph broke 
On yopr dim, weary eye ! Not yours the face. 
Which early faded, through fond care for him; 
Hung o’er his 9leep, and duly as Heaven’s light, 
Was there to greet his wakening ! You ne’er smoth- 
ed 

His couch — ne’er sung him to his rosy rest ; 

Caught bis last whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learned soft utterance — pressed your lips to his 
When fever parched it— hushed his wayward cries 
With patient, vigilant, never-wearied love ! 

No! these are Woman’s tasks— in these her youth r 
And blooin of cheek, and buoyancy of heart. 

Steal from her all unmarked ! 

THE SCATTERED HOUSEHOLD. 

The family gr.opp is gathered, 

And all are happy there; 

The cheerful smile aryl glance pass round, 

For life wjth them is fair; 

A full unbroken household ! 

It is a pleasant sight ; 

The mother’s smile is sweeter then — 

The father’s glance more bright. 

Thejre is another gathering, 

But one is wanting thete ; 

Tbe youth wbp sat beside jiis sire, 

Cpmes not fill his chgir. 

Tbe grave-yap^ beats another stone. 

The missed one sleeps beneath ; 

Tbe cheerful sipile doth yet pass rpund, 

But thoji aft felf, O Death. 

Again there is $ gathering, 

But where is she whose smile 
Was wont to make our young hearts gl»d % 
Our father’s care beguile ? 

In vain we list a mother’s voice— 

’Tis stilled in the tomb ! 

The happy smile is 9een no more— 

Where mirth was, now is glopm. 

Once more there is a gathering— 

Once more an emptv spatffe 
Proclaims that Death has been at work 
To iftll brother’s place. 

His grave is in a distant Isle, 

Made by a stranger’s hand ; 

Oh, hard it is to * wa ? 

From pne’s own native land ! 

That group may never gather more 
Around that kindred hearth ; 

’Tis broken up— what Death has left 
Are scattered o’er the earth. 

And where that humble mansion stood* 
There now is not a stone 
To mark the spot, and tell of these 
Who to their graves have gone ! 
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BY L. G. HOFFMAN.] 



The following Address, by De Witt Clinton, was 
delivered at the installation of Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer, in the year 1825, on his election as Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of this State. Almost a 
new generation of Masons has sprang up since that 
period, to whom it will of course be new. Even to 
those who were present at the ceremonies of that 
proud day, it will we have no doubt prove scceptible. 

This solemn and interesting occasion, demands 
from this place an illustration of the principles, the ob- 
jects, «»nd the tendencies of Freemasonry. Many vol- 
umes haye been written, and numerous discourses 
have been pronounced on this subject. If we were to 
follow the gratuitous assumptions and fanciful specu- 
lations of visionary men, in attempting to trace the rise 
and progress of this ancient institution, we should be 
involved in the inextricable labyrinths of uncertainty, 
and lost in the jarring hypotheses of conjecture. Bet- 
ter is it then to sober down our minds to well establish- 
ed facts, than by giving the rein to erratick imagination 
merge the radiance of truth in the obscurity of fable. 
History and tradition are often adulterated by misre- 
presentation ; beyond them the age of fable commen- 
ces, when no reliance can be placed on the writings of 
the ancients. All history, except the divine records, 
before Thocidides, is apocryphal; and oral tradition is 
almost distorted and perverted after the lapse of three 
generations. At certain periods of human affairs, and 
in certain stages of society, it occupies the place of 
written history, and there is even an end to the 
reign of fable when all that relates to this 44 great 
globp and all which it inherits,” is enveloped in the 
mysterious gloom of unexplored and impenetrable an- 
tiquity. 

Enthusiastic friends of our institution have done it 
much injury and covered it with much ridicule, by 
stretching its origin beyond the bounds of credibility. 
.Some have given it an antediluvian origin, while oth- 
ers have even represented it as coeval with the creation; 
some have traced it to the Egyptian priests, and oth- 
ers have discovered its vestiges in the mystical socie- 
ties of Greece and Rome. The erection of Solomon’s 
Temple, the retreats of the Druids, and the crusades 
to the holy land, have been at different times specially 
assigned as the sources of its existence. The order, 
harmony, and wonders of creation, the principles of 
mathematical science and the productions of archit- 
ectural skill have been confounded with freemasonry. 
Whenever a great philospher has enlightened the 
world, he has been resolved by a species of moral met- 
empsychosis or intellectual chymistry, into a freemason; 
and in all the secret institutions of antiquity, the foot- 
steps of lodges are traced by the eye of credulity. — 
Archimedes, Pythagoras, Euclid, and Vitruvius were 
in all probability, not freemasons, and the love of or- 
der, tne cultivation of science, the embellishments of 
taste, and the sublime and beautiful works of art, 
'have certainly existed in ancient, as they now do 
in modern times without the agency of Freemason- 
ry- 

Our fraternity has thus suffered under the treatment 
of well meaning friends, who have undesignedly inflict- 
ed more injuries upon it than its most virulent enemies. 
The absurd accounts of its origin and history, in most 
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of the books that treat of it, have proceeded fiom en- 
thusiasm operating on credulity and the love of the 
marvellous. An imbecile friend often does more inju- 
ry than an avowed foe. The calumnies of Barreul 
an 1 Robison, who labored to connect our society with 
the jlluminati and to represent it as inimical to social 
order and good government, have been consigned to 
everlasting contempt, while exaggerated and extrava- 
gant friendly accounts and representations continually 
stare us in the face, and mortify our intellectual dis- 
crimination, by ridiculous claims to unlimited anti- 
quity. Nor ought it to be forgotten that genuine ma- 
sonry is adulterated by sophistications and interpola- 
tions foreign from the simplicity and sublimity of its 
nature. To this magnificent temple of the Corinthian 
order, there have been added Gothic erections, which 
disfigure its beauty and derange its symmetry. The 
adoption in some cases of frivolous pageantry and fan- 
tastic mumery, equally revolting to good taste and ge- 
nuine masonry, has exposed us to much animadversion; 
but our institution clothed with celestial virtue, and 
armed with the panoply of truth, his defined all the 
storms of open violence, and resisted all the attacks of 
insidious imposture; and it will equally triumph over 
the errors of misguided friendship, (which like the tran- 
sit of a planet over the disk of the*un, may produce a 
momentary obscuration, but will instantly leave it in 
the full radiance of its glory. 

Although the origin of our fnteniity is coverd with 
darkness, and its history is to a? great extent obscure 
yet we cah confidently say that fit is the most ancient 
society in the world — and we are equally certain that 
its principles are based on pure morality — that its eth- 
icks are ethicks of Christianity— its doctrines of patri- 
otism, and brotherly love, and its sentiments the sen- 
ments of exhalted benevolence. Upon ihese points 
there can be no doubt. All that is good, and kind, and 
charitable, it encourages ; all that is vicious, and cru- 
el, and oppresive, it reprobates. That charity which 
s described in the most masterlj manner by the elo- 
quent apostle, composes its very essence and enters 
into the vital principles, and eveiy freemason is ready 
to unite with him in saying, 44 Though I speak with 
the tongues of men and angels aad have not charity, I 
am become as sounding brass ora tinkling cymbal.— 
And though I have the gift of prophecy and under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, as though I have 
all faith so that 1 could remove .mountains and have 
not charity, I am nothing, And though I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my bo- 
dy to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. Charity suffereth long and is kind : charity 
envieth not: charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up: doth not behave itself unseemingly, seeketh not 
her own, is net easily proved, thinketti not evil : re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; bear- 
eth all things, believeth all thing!, endureth all tilings. 
Charity never faileth ; but where there be prophecies, 
they shall fail ; whether they be tongues they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge it shall vanish a- 
way.” How happens it then that our institution has 
created so much opposition, excited so much jealousy, 
encountered so much proscription, experienced so 
much persecution ? 

The mysteries which pertain to this fraternity have 
been the source of much obloquy, and its entire ex- 
clusion of the female sex from its communion, has 
been considered an unjast and rigorous rule. In for- 
ner times the arts and sciences had their mysteries,— 
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The inventions of the former and the discoveries of the 
latter, were either applied by individuals to their own 
benefit, or thrown into a common stock for the emo- 
lument of select associations. In the early stages of 
freemasonry, its votaries applied themselves with great 
ardor to architecture and geometry. This will ac- 
count for the exclusion of women. Such laborious 
pursuits were not adapted to their destination in life 
and their station in civilized society. A measure then 
that has been deemed a censure, was the highest eu- 
logium that could be passed on the sex, and in evinc- 
ing this distinguished respect, ourancient brethren ex- 
hibited that refinement and courtesy which are always 
accompanied with a just appreciation of female excel- 
lence and delicacy. The secrets of the arts and scien- 
ces which were elicited by the researches and employ- 
ments of the fraternity were cherished for the com- 
mon benefit ; but the art of printing having thrown o- 
pen the gates of knowledge to all mankiud, and the 
rights of invention having been protected by govern- 
ment, the utility ot secrecy, so far as it related to in- 
tellectual improvement and the enjoyment of itsfruits, 
was in a great degree superseded. There are, how- 
ever, secrets of importance to the brotherhood, which 
are entirely innocent, neither touching the concerns nor 
affecting the interests of the uninitiated, nor impugning 
the doctrines of pure morality nor the precepts ot our 
holy religion. 

Secret institutions tTere not uncommon among the 
ancients. The Eleusinian, Dionysian, and Panathe- 
nsean mysteries; and associations of the Pythagoreans, 
the Essenes and the architects of Ionia were conceal- 
ed from the uninitiated ; and even the women of Rome, 
celebrated the mysteries of the Bona Dea in a state of 
entire seclQsion. The Druids had also their myster- 
ies and our Indians have secret institutions. As se- 
crecy may be enjoined with pure views and for good 
objects, so it also may be observed, with pernicious in- 
tentions and for bad purposes. The doctrines and ob- 
servances of Christianity were in the last century, ridi- 
culed and caricatured by a secret society in the vicin- 
ity of London, Composed of choice spirits of wicked- 
ness : and under the cloak of mysterious associations, 
conspiracies have beeu formed against freedom and so- 
cial order. As nothing of this kind can be imputed to 
Freemasonry, it ought to have been patronized in- 
stead of being persecuted ; but the suspicious eye of 
tyranny, always on the watch for victims, affected to 
see combinations against legitimate government, and 
the sanguinary hand of vengeance was soon uplifted 
agaiast us. In every nation in Europe Masonry hn9 
passed the order of persecution. The Inquisition has 
stained it with blood. Hierarchies have proscribed 
and interdicted it. Despotism has pursued it to de- 
struction; and every where except in this land of lib- 
erty, it h»9 felt the arm of unjust and tyrannical 
power; and even here, and in this enlightened age, 
fanaticism has dared to fulminate its aoatbemas. 

The precepts of Freemasonry inculcate abstraction 
from religious and political controversies, and obedi- 
ence to the existing authorities; and there can be no 
doubt of the good faith and sincerity of this injunction. 
And accordingly the most enlightened princes of Eu- 
rope, and among others, Frederic the Great of Prus- 
sia. have been members of our fraternity, and have 
not considered it derogatory from their dignity or dan» 
gerou9 to the ascendency, to afford it official protec- 
tion and personal encouragement. .But; the truth is, 
that the priories of Freemasonry are hostile to. arpi- 
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trary power. All brethren are on a level, and ‘ 
course are on an equality with respect to natural rights 
The natural equality of mankind and the rights efj 
man are not only implied to otrr doctrine, but the 
form of our government is strictly republican, and like 
that of the United States, representative and federal. 
The officers of the private lodges are annually chosen 
by the members, and all the lodges are represented 
in the grand lodge, by their presiding officers and 
who, altogether with the existing and past grand offi- 
cers, constitute the grand lodge. The lodges are thus 
the members, and the grand lodge the head of the so- 
ciety, which by a combination of the representatives and 
federal principles, constitutes a federal republic as to 
the government of 'freemasons. 

It must be obviono then that an institution so repub- 
lican in it* elements, so liberal in its principles, so free 
ip its partial and concentrated combinations, must have 
excited the apprehensions of arbitrary power, which 
has constantly sought to ph>pitiate it by kindness and 
condescension, of to annihilate it by fire and sword — 
by banishment and extinction. 

CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 


be toss apt than those of other countries in catching ’ Editor, lie addressed to his- “dear girl” the song 
the air of high. bleeding usually deemed so desirable* ^ which begins : 

I began to like them better for the deficiency, and to! 
find a reason for it in the very qualities which makej 
them so attractive. Nothing could be more captivating | 
and delightful than the manners of Irish women, and 
nothing, at the same time, could be more at war with 
the first principles of English high-breeding— coldness 
and retenu. The trank, almost hilarious “how are you?” 
of an Irish girl, her whole-handed and cordial crn?p. 
as often in the day as you meet her, the perfectly un 
missy-ish, confiding, direct character of her rouversa 
tion, are all traits which would* 9t*mp heras tfiiiiewhat , 


SKETCH OF CHARACTER. 


IRISH WOMEN. 

The Irish ladies are thus spoken of in a recent letter 
from N. P. Willis, written after a fashionable party 
in Dublin : 

Moore’s temark has often been quoted— “ There is 
nothing like an Irish woman to take a mao off his feet 
but whether this figure of speech was suggested by the 
little bards common 'sobriquet of “ J ump-up-and-kiss-me 
Tom Moore, ”*-or simply conveyed his idea of the be- 
wildering character of Irish beauty, it contains, to any 
one who has ever traveled (or waltzed), in that country 
a very just, as well as realizing description. Physi- 
cally, Irish women ate probably the finest race in the 
world^I mean, taller, better limbed and chested, larg 
er eyed, end* with more luxuriant hair, and fieer ac 
tion than any other nation I nave observed. The 
Phoenician and Spanish blood which has run hundreds 
of years in thdlr veins, still kindles its dark fires in 
th^treyes, and*«tith the vivacity of the Northern mind 
and the bright|Cplor of the Northern skin, these South- 
ern qualities mingle in most admirable and superb har- 
mony. The idea we form of Italian and Gtecian beau- 
ty is never realized^ in Greece and Italy,, but we find it 
ih Ireland, heightened and exceeded. Cheeks and lips 
of the delicacy and bright tint of carnation, with snowy 
teeth, and hair and eve-brows of jet arc what we should 
look for on the paletteof Apelles, could we recall the 
painter, and re-animate his far-famed models; and 
these varied charms, united, fall very commonly to the I 
share of the fair Milesian of the upper classes. In 
other lands of dark eyes,, the rareness of a fine grkin-J 
ed skinv so necessary to a brunette, makes beauty as 
rare— -but whether it is the damp softness of the cli- 
mate or the infusion of Saxon blood, a coarse skin is 
almost never seen in Ireland. I speak now only of 
the better ranks of society, for in all my travels in 
Ireland, I did not chance to sfee even one peasant girl 
of any pretentions to good looks. From North to 
South, they look to me, coarse, ditty, ill-formed and 
repulsive. 

I noticed in St. Patrick’s Hall what l had remark- 
ed ever since I had been in4he country, that with all 
their beauty, the Irishwomen are very decent tn what 
in England is called tylc. The men on the contrary, 
were particularly conme il faut, and as they are a mag- 
nificent race, (corresponding to such mothers and sis- 
ters,) l frequently observed l had never seen so many 
handsome and elegant men in a day. Whenever I 
saw a gentleman and lady together, riding, driving, or 
walking, my first impression was almost universally, 
that the man was- in attendance upon a woman of an 
inferior class to his own. This difference may be 
partly accounted for by the reduced circumstances of 
the gentry of Ireland, which keeps, the daughters at 
home, that the sons may travel and improve ; but it 
works differently in America, where, spite of travel and 
every ether advantage to the contrary, the daughters 
of a family are ranch ofteoer lady-like than the sons 
sue gentlemen-like. After wonderiag for sorte time, 
however why the quick witted women of Ireland should 


rudely bred in England, and as desperately vulgar in 
New Yerk or Philadelphia. 

Modest to a proverb, the Irish woman is as unsus- 
pecting of an impropriety as if it were an impossible 
thiug, and she is as fearless and Joyous as ;» midship 
man, and sometimes as noisy. In a ball-room -die loo! • 
iil-drest, not because her dress was ill-put-oM bur !>< 
cause she drtftces, Dot glides, sits down without care, 
pulls her flowers to pieces, and if her head -dree* *„<. 
commode her, gives it a pull or a push — ■*»•:« which 
would be perfect insanity at Ahnack's. li *h<» is 
fended, she asks for an explanation. If site does not 
understand you, she confesses her ignorance. If she 
wishes to see you the next day, she tells you how and 
when. She is the diild of nature and children are not 
“ stylish.” The liminy-piiYiiny, eye-avoiding, finger- 
tipped, drawling, don’t-touch-me. manner of some of| 
the fashionable ladies of our country, would amuse a 
cold and reserved English woman sufficiently, but 
they would drive an Irish girl into hysterics. I have 
met one of our fair counfry-people Abroad, whose 
“ Grecian stoop,” and exquisitely subdued manner was 
invariably taken far n fit of indigestion. 

« 



*Th« mas of a small plant common in Ireland. 


From the Montreal Herald. 

ROBERT BURNS’ BIBLE. 

We had in our possession on Saturday the identi- 
cal pair of Bibles presented by the immortal Burns to 
the dearest object ot his affections, Highland Mary, 
on the banks it the winding Ayr, When he spent with 
her “one day of parting love.” They are ir> remark- 
ably good preservation, and belong to a descendant of | 
the family of Mary’s mother, Mrs. Campbell, whose 
property they became on the death of her daughter, 
and subsequently Mr$. Anderson, Mary’s only survi- 
ving sister, acquired them. The circumstance of the 
Bible being in two volumes, 9eemed at one time to 
threaten its dismemberment, I\trs. Andeison having 
presented a volume to each of her two daughters; but 
on their approaching tnarriage, their brother William 
prevailed on them to dispose of the sacred volumes to 
him. On the first tlank leaf of the first volume is 
written, in the handwriting of the immortalhard, “ and 
ye shall not swear by tiy name falsely — I am the Lord. 
Levit. 19th chap. 12tji verse and on the correspond- 
ing leaf of the second volume, “ Thou shalt not for- 
swear thyself, but shalt perform unto the Lord thine 
oath. Matth. 5th ch. 33d verse.” On the second 
blank leaf of each volume there are the remains of] 

Robett Burns, Molsgiel,” in hi* hand- writing, be- 
neath which is drawn a masonic emblem. At the end 
of the first volume there is a lock t>f Highland Mary’s 
hair. 

There is a mournftl interest attached to these sa- 
cred volumes— sacred from their contents, and sacred 
from having been a pledge of love from the most gift- 
led of Scotland bards to the artless object of his affec- 
tions, from whom he was separating, no more to meet 
on this able the ^rave. The life of Barns was full of | 
romance, but there is oot one circumstance in it all so 
romantic and full of interest as those which attended 
and followed the gift of these volumes. He was young 
when he wooed and won the affections of Mary, whom 
lie describes as “ a warm-hearted charming young 
creature as ever blessed man with generous love.”— 
The attachment was mutual, and forms the subject of| 
many of his earlier lyrics, as wella9 of the productions 
of his later years, which shows that it was deep rooted. 
Before he was known to fame, steeped in poverty to 
.the very dreg 9 , and meditating an escape to the West 
Indies from the remorseless fangs of a heard-hearted 


“ Will go to \h»: Incites, my M>*ry, 

Au l leave o d Scotia’** shore. 

Wilt ye go to the Indies tny Mary 
And ctufcfc the Album.’* roar ? 

But neitfttr buhiS h Of his Mary was doomed to 
“ cross the Atlantic’s roar,” nor to realise those dreams 
of mutual bliss which passion or enthusiasm had en- 
gendered in their .youthful imaginations. Burns w.s 
called to Edinburgh, there to commence his career of 
fame, winch was to terminate in chill poverty, dreaiy 
iisappoittfmeiU and dark despair — while Mary’s ha|- 
j)ier hit, alter a transient gleam of the sunshine of life, 
w.is to be removed to a better and happier world. Her 
death sued a sadness over his whole future life, and *<i 
spirit ol subdued grief and tenderness were displayed 
whenever she was the subject of his conversations or 
writings* Witness as follows: 

** V«* hanks an’ braes an’ streams around 
T.is castle o’ Mongomerie, 

ho y«»ur woud#, and fair your flowers, 

Y »Ui u uters never drumlie ; 

T.» «*e dimmer first unfaulds h« r robes. 

An* there they langeet tarty, 

F«>r there I took my last farewell 
Of my sweet Highland Mary !*• 

In a note appended to this song, Burns says : “ This 
was a conception of mine, in my early life, before l 
was known at all to the world. My Highland lassie 
was a warm hearted charming young creature as ever 
blessed n man with generous love. After a pretty long 
trial of the most ardent reciprocal affection, we met by 
appointment on the second Sunday of May, in a te 
questered spot on the banks of the Ayr, where we spent 
a day in taking a farewell before she would embark for 
the West Highlands, to arrange matters among her 
friends for our projected change of life. At the close 
of the autumn following, she crossed the sea to meet 
me at Greeoock, where she was seized with a malig- 
nant fever, which hurried my dear girl to the grave 
in a few days, beforo I could even hear of her ill- 
ness.” 

It fras at this romantic and interesting meeting on 
the banks of the Ayr that the Bibles before us were 
presented 16 Maty ; and he must have a heart of stone 
indeed who can gaze oppn them, without his imagina- 
tion calling op feelings in his bosom too big fot utter- 
ance. On that spot they exchanged Bibles, and plight- 
ed their faith to each other, the stream dividing them, 
and the sacred book grasped by both over its purling 
waters. This was the only token of affeoejoneach had 
to give the other, and the wealth of the Indies could 
not have procured a better or more appropriate one. 


THE HISTORY OF AN AULD NAIG. 

Amongst a few papers contributed some years ago 
to a Lennon annual by the Ettrick Shepherd, and which 
(no opportunity having occurred for using them) have 
been transferred to U9, is one under the above title.— 
The author mentions that, being at a Scottish rural fair 
held near the Roxburghshire village of St. Boswell's, 
he was greatly arttused by a specimen of low bargain- 
maki rg which he saw going on in a tent, with respect 
tc an old hard-featured nag (in Scottish phrase naig,) 
which was standing whisking his tail on the village 
street. “ His owoer, the very prince and hero of all vul- 
garity, was sitting,” says the writer, “on a form, hold- 
ing by the hhlter, guzzling ale, and taking at least a 
quarter of a pound of bread at every bite. He was try- 
ing to sell the veteran steed to four others of the 9 amo 
class, who were manifestly intending to overreach him 
yet at the sanle time they could not help regarding him 
as a sort of natural curiosity. Such a group, taking 
in the horse, and all, l never beheld ! The following 
is a literal specimen of a part of their dialogue 

1 Come noo, maister, let us hear what ye’re gane to 
say about the naig ? Are ye gaun to tak’ the thretty 
shillings fot him or no ?* 

1 Thretty shillings, mun.! — thretty pipa-stapples !— 
Aw wadna tak* yourewa-pound-ten for him ; as sore a* 
death, aw wadna. He’s a horse that, mun, that ’ill 
gang up hiU an* down hiH, through fire an* water, yiro 
an’ stane, an’ never an ill word in his head— it’s assure 
as death, mun. He’s a horse that ’ill never stand still 
wharever he gangs to, Thretty shillings! Aw wudna 
luk on the side o’ the gate ye’re on, mun, wi' yout 
thretty shillings.’ 
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‘ The only thing aum feared for,* said one of .the 
proposing purchasers, * is, that well no get him ha me 
for dogs’ meat. - Whar did ye pick him up, for aum 
sure ye canna ha’e brought him for?’ 

* Aw think nae shame to tell where aw gat him mun ! 
A(pn nane o* that 9ort ! — ay, nor what aw ga’e for him 
neither. Aw coft him on the tap o’ the street in the 
Gersemerkat o’ Edinbrough, frae auJd Peter Dods, the 
ceal-cawer, a gavan quirkly carle. Aw thought ihe 


Michael, whose wings are full of eyes, Is blind before 
Hint. The dark night unto Him is ite the rays of 
morning, for he noticeth the creeping of the small ant, 
in the dark night, upon the black stone, and appre- 
hend eih the motion of an atom in the open air. 

God alone is Omnipresent! 

Hetoucheth the immensity ofspaee as a point. He 
moveth iq the depths of the ocean, and Mount 
is hiddep by the sole of his foot! He breatheth fra- 
horse liftit his feet gayan weel, for aum never at a loss' grant Q( | 0 rs to cheer the blessed in Parad^e, and en- 
to see what’s what, and sae aw says, “ Peter, what iiveneth the pallid frame in the profoundest hell! 
are ye ashi’ for the auld beast ?” “ Thretty shillings” j q 0 ^ a i one ^ Omnipotent ! 

he :- “ Thre,, y tobacco reelc, mun !" suvs j H# th#Bgh|f aod workh were created . H e frown- 

lie smilet h, and 
are suspended. The 
i whisperings of His 

MVS I Weel we sets the vill “An’ now Peter”l V01 “ 8 ' 1’he rustling of his attire causeth lightning 

y . e „ 1 irtid an earthquake; and with the shadow of his gar- 

says I, “ aum nane o’ the kind o folks wlm inak a ; .. , *,<-,. b 

great whitty whattying an’ arglebargainiiig ahout a thing ll,cn e, ° e ’ un * 

however big the soom. Auin just gaun to lay ye down God alone \$ merciful ! 

live-an’-twenty shillings for the naig, t^k* it or want! When he forged his immutable decrees on the an- 
il.” jvils of eternal wisdom. He tempered the miseries of the 

“ Five-an'-twenty puffs o’ tobacco repk !” quo* the .human race in t lie fountains of pity. When he laid 
auld mocrife carle. “ Ye maunna speak that gate ti 1 the fmr.daTions of the world, He dropped a tear upon 
me, lad, w ha kens better. But aw’U tell ye what aw’ll the embryo miseries of unborn men; and that tear, 
do wi’ye ; aw’ll just tak it.” An’ wi’ that he nippit up j falling tin u ugh the immeasurable lapses of time, shall 
my five-an’-twenty shilling, an’ pat io his pouch wi’ a j quench rho glowing flame of the bottomless pit. He 
grin. “ An* now, lad,” says he, “the siller’s mine, an | sent His Prophet into the world to enlighten thedark- 
ihe beast’s yours, an’ ye’re very welcome to him.” jiiess of the tribes, and hath prepared the pavillions of 
Od, sir, aw thought aw was fairly snappit, an’ the ve-j'the Houri for fh e repose of true believers. 



ry countenance o’ me rase as it had been set in a lowe. 
“ If ye hae cheatit me wi’ that beast, billy,” says I, 
“ aw’ll scorn to loup back or gang to the law wi’ ye, 
however great may be iny loss. But aw promise ye a 
-good thresbin*, ami 1 11 keep my word too. Only tell 
me this : is the beast no a good beast ?” 


God alone is jist ! 

He chains the latent cause to the distant event, and 
binds them both imrputably fast tithe fitness of things. 
He decreed the unbeliever to wander amid the whirl- 
wind of erroy, and suited his soul to future torment.— 
He promulgated the ineffable creed, and the germs of! 


“ Gin he be a good beast, ye’ll be the better o’ him,” rie w menaoie creeu, ana ii 

countless souls of helievers which existed in the con- 


says he, an* aff he gangs laughin’, and turnin’ the quid 
in his cheek 


templation of the Deity, expanded at the sound. His 


Aw was verm sair dung down ; but what could aw’ refres *? ed faithful, while the damned spirits 

do 1 My siller was gane ; sae aw took my beast, an’ ! confess u lI * des P a,r ’- 


pat him into the Meadow Park, Aw coudna sleep a 
■wink that night wi’ thinking about my bargain, “ Aum 
sair, sair taken in,” thinks I ; M for if the beast be use- 
less, there aw hae to pay auld Gray aughteenpeoce a 
night for his gerse, an' that's fi>aie nor aw can gain 
through the day ; an’ the best tfflfig aw can do is to gie 
him again to auld Peter for nqething. It’s as s ureas 
death.” Weel, as soon as it was daylight, aw sets wi’ 
a heavy heart to look after rpy beast, an’ soon fand 
him feedid' close to the hedge; sac aw lays raa lugs 
i’ ma neck to listen, an’ there is he ruggin* an’ rivin* 
an’ craunebin* away at nae allowance. “There is 
some hope here yet,” thinks I ; “for gin a beast dinna 
eat weel, it’ll never work weel,” an’ wi’ that aw gie’s 
my apron a blatter at him ; an’ aw’ll be the greatest 
leear ever was born if he didna spiang tip i’ the air like 
a wild deer, till aw thought he. was gaun to loup ower 
* he chi m la taps — as sure as death aw did. An’ then 
he cockit up his head an’ his tail till the twaso.ne met 
ihegither, an’ he ga’e three skreeds o’ snofts till a the 
Ilope-park-end yelled again. “ There he goes that 
•never saw the mom !” cries I. There's iqair mettle 
there by a hunder times than ony body wad fbink ! An’ 
raw’ll tell ye what it is, my jolly auld rogue : aw’ll no 
tak ony man’s twa-pund-ten for ye, gin ye war to lay 
it down this day ! As sure as death, aw say sae. Aq’ 
that’s how aw cam by the auld naig.’ Chambers' 
Journal . 

From t ie “ Algerine Captive.” 

A MAHOMETAN’S SERMON. 


God alone is sne! 

Abraham the faithful knetf it ; Moses declared it 
amid the thwnderings of Sinai ; Jesus pronounced it, 
and the messenger of God, tbe sword of his vengeance 
filled the wogld with that immutable truth. Surely 
there is one God, Immortal/ Omdiscient, Omnipres- 
ent, ipost Merciful and Jbst, and' Mahomet is His 
Apostle! 

SAD STORY OF A MAN MURDERED IN 
CONSEQUENCE OF A TOO CLEVER 
DEFENCE. 

A case has been lately laid before the Attorney Gen 
eral and me, by the direction of the Lords of the Ad 
miraJity, to consider the expediency of prosecuting for 
libel the printer of a weekly newspaper, called the In- 
dependent Whig, which has brought sorpe facts to our 
knowledge that demand the most serious attention. — 
A sailor, of the name of Thomas Wood, was tried by 
court-martial, at Plymouth, on the 6th of October last, 
on a charge of having been concerned in the mutiny 
and murdeis which were committed op board the Her- 
moine. It was in September, 1797, that the mutiny 
took place ; and the prisoner being only, as was sup- 
posed, of the age of twenty-five when he was tried, 
could not have been more than sixteen when the crime 
was committed. Tbe fact was proved but by a single 
witness— that witness, however, who was the master of 
the Hermoine, swore positively that the prisoner, who, 
he said, at that time bore the name of James Hayes, 
was the very roan whom he remembered on board the 


The attributes of the Reity were the subject of the ! »nd that he saw him take a very active part 

priest’s discourse ; and, after some exordium, he ele- !'" ,he mut, ° 7- Notwithstanding the positive oath of 
voted his voice, and exclaimed, ! ,he *" nc “ **•“» 'deutifviug the prisoner, yet, as the 

,, j 7 . . 1 witness said, he had never seen the prisoner since, and 

God alone is immortal/ j as the appearance of a man generally changes very 

Ibrahim and Solnnun have slept with their fathers ; j considerably in the nine years which elapse between 
Cadijah, the first born of faith ; Ayesma, tbe beloved ; the a ^es of sixteen and twenty-five, little reliance could 
Omar, the meek ; Omri, the benevolent, the compan | be had on such testimony. It was, however, the only 
ions of the Apostle, and the sent of God himselt, ail evidence in support of the prosecution. But what was 
died, but God, Most High, Most Holy, livetb forever! wanting in the evidence for the crown, was supplied 
Infinites are to him as the numerals of arithmetic to by the prisoner’s defence. It wns delivered in writing 
die sons of Adam. The earth shall vanish betore the and was, in truth, a supplication for mercy rather than 
decrees of his eternal destiny, but he liveth aud reign- a defence. The following passage contains the whole 
*th forever . J substance “ h i the time when the mutiny took place 


God alone is Omniscient / 


i I was a boy in my fourteenth year. Drove by the tor- 


rent of mutiny, I took the oath administered to me on 
the occasion. The examples of death which were be- 
fore my eyes drove me for shelter amongst the muti- 
neers, dreading a similar fate with those that fell, if I 
sided with or shewed the smallest inclination for mer- 
cy and then follow entreaties for compassion oh his 
youth, and a declaration that he had not enjoyed an 
hour’s repose of mind 9tnce the event took plftee. The 
court found him guilty. He was sentenced to be 
hanged ; and, on the 17th of October, the sentence was 
executed. In the mean time his brother and sisters, 
who were in London, heard of his situation, and made 
application at the Admirality. They insisted that their 
brother was innocent ; that he was not even on board 
the Hermoine, but was serving as a boy in the Marl- 
borough, at Portsmouth, at the time the mutiny took 
place. They procured a certificate of thi9 fact from 
ihe navy office, and transmitted it to Plymouth, where 
it arrived previous to the execution. The guilt of the 
prisoner, however, appeared so manifest, from his de- 
fence, that no regard was paid to the certificate, and 
the execution took place. This proceeding was ani- 
madverted upon in the Independent Whig, in several 
successive papers, with very great seventy. The mem- 
bers of the court martial called upon the lords of the 
Admirality to punish the author of these libels; and, 
in consequence of this they were laid before us. The 
Attorney General suggested, at the consultation, the 
propriety of making some inquiry into the fact before 
the prosecution was instituted. We neither of us en- 
tertained doubt of the man’9 guilt; but, yet the At- 
torney General thought it would be advisable to be able 
to remove all possible suspicion upon that point. An 
inquiry was accordingly 9et on foot by the solicitor of 
the Admirality, the tesult of which was, that the man 
was perfectly innocent, and was at Portsmouth, on 
board the Marlborough, when the crime was committed 
la the Hermoine. He had applied t<* another man to 
write his defence for him, and he had read it, thinking 
it calculated to excite compassion, apd more likely to 
serve hinr than a mere denial of the fact. The Attor- 
ney General prevented any prosecution ofthe printer.— 
Life of Si* S. RomMy* 


MUTUAL CONSOLATION. 

An old clergyman, who had nn old tailor for his bea- 
dle or officer for many years, returning from a nigh- 
boring sacrament where Thomas was in a habit of at- 
tending him, after a thoughtful and silent pause, thus 
addressed his fellow traveller, the “ miuister’9 man,” 
— “ Tammos, I canna well tell bow it is that our kirk 
shopld be getting aye thinner and thipner— for I am sure 
I preach as weel a9 ere I did, and should hae far mair 
experience than when l gaed amang ye.” “ Deed,” 
replied Thomas, “auld ministers, oovr-a-days, are just 
like auld tailors — for am sure l sety as wpel as ere I did, 
and the claith's the same, but it’s the cut sir, it’s the 
new cut /” 

Yankee Talk.— The Boston Post gives the fol- 
lowing “ conversation ” which he overheard between 
a Jonathan and hi9 team of one horse and two oxen : 
‘tGct off you thar fo^ard. Ye darned old fool, ye 
don’t pull a peound ; and you two behind thar, what 
air’ee doin’ on — git along. Side in, you off 'un, what 
in natur be ve starin’ artei^— why don’t ye go along 
together kinder this way. Darn ye, don’t ye suppose 
I know as much as all few on ye, and so git opp.— 
What’s the use of yer stpndin’ thar, flingin' yer tails 
about * ye don't reckon there’s flies about on 9uch a 
mornin* as this — cold enough to freeze Calvin's Cate- 
chism. Spring to if spry, and let Bosting folks see 
what ye can do on g p'rach ; if you don’t, dam me if ye 
shall come to Bosting agin to see the fashions, l tell ye 
now. Whoy, well, f vow, while I’m stoppin* to talk 
to ye, if that confounded old horse aint turned right 
round to chaw that are straw!” 


Youthful Resolves. — There is a period io a young 
man’s life, says the Montreal Transcript, in which he 
is determined never to take any office, and in a girl’s 
when she is determined never to marry. The dura- 
tion of both is about equal. 

The quantity of rain which fell at New Haven on 
Thursday night a9 we learo from the New Haven Her- 
ald, was equal to eight inches on a cvell ! It was a steady 
rain of seven hours duration) 
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POPULAR TALES. 


THE PRIEST AND THE BRIGAND. 

At a imall barber's shop in the Stralo dto Fiori , at 
Velletri, lived as light-hearted and honest a young fel- 
low as any io the world. He was net rich, nor ever 
likely to be so ; for although shaving, and trimming 
beards and mustachios, was an occupation which en- 
sured him plenty of practice, the gains were small, and 
he labored under the disadvantage, in this respect, 
which is common to all ingenious persons, whose 
means of subsistence depend upon the exertion of their 
own hands. But there is no word which has a more 
peculiarly relative meaning than • rich.' If the man 
who has enough for his wants and a trifle of superflux 
may be called rich, then Masetto was not poor. — 
There was only one thing he wanted— a wife— and 
that he was not likely to be long without ; for Lissa, 
the daughter of a vinedresser, who lived half a league 
out of the town, had promised to marry him at the fes- 
tival of Santa Veronica, which was now within three 
weeks. Masetto had set his house in order, and made 
all becoming preparations lor receiving his bride ; and 
had waked, with the impatience natural to a man who 
is going to be married, for the happy day. 

Lissa was about sixteen, the marriageable age for 
girls in this part of Italy. She was a good-tempered, 
iuuocent country girl. Elsewhere she would have 
been thought a prodigy of beauty; and even in a place 
where the beauty of the peasantry is its most striking 
feature, she was considered above the ordinary run of 
pretty contadine. She loved the barber, and was look- 
ing forward to the fete of Santo Veronico with no less 
impatience than her Masetto. 

It was a holiday ; and, thanks to the comfortable 
religion of Rome, there are many of them in the year ; 
Masetto had dressed himself in bis best clothes, and 
was just setting off to pay a visit to Lissa, when he 
was stopped by tho Father Brignoli, a canon of the 
church of San Giovanni, who came in all haste to be 
shaved. The canon was unluckily in the habit of put- 
ting off every thing he had to do, until it was just too 
late to do it ; and he had now been loitering in his 
garden so long that he was obliged to take the barber’s 
shop in his way, in order to reach the church in time 
for the offices. He was a stout, tall man, of between 
fifty and sixty, who, having passed the early part of 
his life in the army, had sought refuge in the bosom 
of the church from the cares of the world, which he 
thought had treated him ungratefully. Perhaps he 
was tight— but the story is too long to tell in this 
place. It will be enough for the intelligent reader to 
know that there was a woman at the bottom of it; and 
that the Cavalior Brignoli became the Canon Brignoli. 
because he was jilted— »an example which, if univer- 
sally followed, would fill the world with religious men. 
Masetto like! him, because he condescended to talk 
to him, and to let him talk in return. He was, be- 
sides, of great use to the barber, because he would 
tell him the talcs of his exploits, and the wonders he 
had sccn^ which Masetto retranslated to his gaping 
customers, with such additions and explanations as he 
thought suited their several tastes and understandings, 
and by this means made himself the favorite barber of 
the town. Perhaps the inamorato would not have 
stayed to shave any one else, but he could not refuse 
to wait upon the canon ; so taking off his best coat, 
and adjusting his apron, he began to operate upon the 
canon s round chin. 

‘The course of true love never did run smooth.’ — 
Masetto had just finished one half of the superficies of 
the lower part of the priesfs broad face, when the mo- 
ther of Lissa rushed into the shop, crying and sobbing, 
invoking all the 9aints whose names she could recol- 
lect, to save her child. The razor dropped from Ma- 
setto’s hand, and he left the canon holding the basin 
under his chin, half shaved, and half lathered, and 
withal so infoldeJ in the shaving cloth, that he could 
uo» readily rise from his seat. Masetto besought his 
intended mother-in-law to tell him what dreadful ca- 
lamity had befallen his mistress, aud had thrown her 
into the ecstacy of grief and passion in which he saw 
her. At first it wa9 impossible to make her give any 
intelligible relation of the affair— but at length Maset- 
to learned that Lissa had gone; before daybreak that 
morning, with some other girls of the neighborhood, 
to draw water from a spring, half a mile from the road, 


which wa* reputed to have great efficacy in preserving 
maidens' complexions. It was a sort of frolic which 
they had undertaken, without the knowledge of their 
friends, and had intended to be back before the sun 
was up. They had reached the spring, had filled their 
pitchers, and were about to return, when a man of gi- 
gantic stature and most forbidding aspect, appeared 
among them. The girls shrieked with terror at the 
sight of him, and some of them made ofl ; when, upon 
a whistle which the stranger blew, eight or ten fellows 
as ill-looking, and armed with carbines and sabres, ap- 
peared from behind the rocks. The frightened girls 
knew at once that these were the brigand Garbone and 
his comrades, whose atrocious deeds filled the neigh- 
borhood with terror. Garbone, without speaking, 
seized Lissa, who clung to some of her companions, 
hut her feeble resistance was of course In vain. The 
chief took her in his arms, and, motioning to some of 
his followers to assist him, bore her off. She shriek- 
ed, and implored the help of the other girls, who fol- 
lowed her, but the remainder of the brigands presented 
their pieces at them, and threatened to shoot them on 
the spot. The poor girls fell on their knees, andwrth 
tears and supplications, implored the monsters not to 
take away the wretched Lissa, but they might as well 
have implored the rocks. Garbone and the others, 
who carried the devoted maiden, bore her swiftly to- 
wards the forest, and were soon lost sight of; while 
the others, staying till their comrades had got clearly 
off, slowly followed them, still looking back, and 
threatening the horror-stricken girls who remained, at 
ihe fountain. 

This was the substance of the account which they 
had given when thej came home; and although their 
terror had exaggerated the horror of the appearance, 
and perhaps the numbers of he brigands, there could 
remain no doubt that they consisted of Garbone and 
his troop. The mother of Lissa now recollected that 
a tall singular lookiig man had been seen at various 
times, and always ia different garbs, hovering about 
their house, and was apparently struck with admiration 
of Lissa— a circumstance which had flattered her mo- 
ther, but had never alarmed her. 

Poor Masetto was beside himself at this intelligence 
—he toie liis hair, wept, threw himself upon the 
ground, and played all the extravagant tricks which 
violent passion urgfes a mpo to. The canon in the 
mean time having extricated himself, wiped his face, 
and made himself decent, with the calm gravity of a 
man who had lived long enough in the world to see 
the nullity of every tbioe like violent emotion. Not 
that he was indifferent to Masetto’s grief, and the cause 
of it. He had seen and admired the beautiful Lissa— 
and, while he was rubbing his face, he resolved to save 
h6r, or at least to make aa attempt. He had, besides, 
as great a hatred as a chprchman could have against 
this Garbone; and he feltsome of his old military feel- 
ing rise, accompanied with an inclination to tty if his 
arm yet possessed strength and skill. These were of 
course improper notions for a priest, but they came 
unbidden across him. He consoled Masetto as well 
as he could — then, when he had made him listen, he 
represented that be had belter be attempting something 
for his mistress’s deliverance, than weep over her loss. 
The poor barber thought mis would be shoer madness, 
‘for how,’ he said, * could he hope that his Lissa was 
not already murdered, or (vorse !’ 

‘ You show neither so i|uch fortitude nor reason as 
I expected from you, my son,’ said the canon, ‘and 
you know nothing of the character of this Garbone.— 
Murder is not his object* and I have a strong belief 
that he will not attempt any outrage against Lissa. — 
But we waste time ; tell rie only this— dare you risk 
your life to save your mistress V 

* Ay, willingly!’ replied i^asetto, in whose heart the 
priest’s words had revived something like hope, though 
he was afraid to trust it — ‘ for what is existence to me 
without Lissa V 

‘ Why, then, let this be the last tear you shed ; but 
give me a pen and ink, and, while I write, do you run 
and fetch Felippo, the lay-brother, who attends my 
mule; and, as lor the offices, unless the Padre Ge- 
ronime has performed them, they must go undone, for 
the hour is now past.’ 

Masetto hastily obeyed the canon* The letter was 
written, and despatched by Felippo to the cavalier No- 
vi, who commanded a detachment of the pope’s troops, 
a few leagues distant* First, however, Felippo was 


ordered to prepare his master’s mule and his own, and 
to lend the better of his two frocks to Masetto, who, 
having put it on, followed thecanoo to his own house. 

A short preparation sufficed to make them ready for 
the journey which the canon meditated— and giviM it 
out that he was going to the monastery of 3aota Maria 
della Salute, upon business with the abhor, he mount- 
ed his mule, and, followed by Masetto, in the dress of 
the lay-brother, rode gently towards the mountains. 

As they journeyed on. the father explained to Ma- 
setto his plan, which was to throw themselves in the* 
way of the brigands, and thus discover io the first 
place where Li9sa was kept. They would think the 
Padte a rich prize, and he knew them too well to ap- 
prehend any violence from them, because they would 
expect to get a large sum from him in the way of a 
ransom, and would willingly release his follower, that 
he might fetch them the money. This being done, 
the rest of the enterprise must depend greatly on Ma- 
9etto’s intelligence and skill in bringing up the troops 
of the Cavalier Nevi, whom the Padre’s letter had ap- 
prised of his design, to the robber’s retreat. 

It was noon, and the travellers dismounted under a 
spreading tree to repose themselves and their mules. 
The canon, who never travelled without a due portion 
of creature comforts, which he had a strong liking for, 
directed Masetto to display a cold capon, and to put a 
flask of very drinkable wine into a cold mountaiu-brook 
which raa bubbling by the forest path. The meal 
was not ended, when it fell out, according to the good 
father’s expectations, that some ofGarbone’s gang dis- 
covered them. The first intimation they received of 
the presence of their visitors, was the muzzle of a gun 
being poked through the boughs of a thicket on the 
rock opposite them, and a hoarse voice crying out with 
a thousand imprecations for their money. Masetto 
thought it was all over with them — but the priest call- 
ed out without the least emotion, ‘ We are poor trav- 
ellers, a priest and his servant ; what we have is at 
your service, but spare our lives, for the sake of the 
blessed Mother of Heaven, and all the Saints.’ 

The muzzle of the gun was withdrawn, and the gen- 
tleman tp whom it belonged, accompanied by four 
others of his fraternity, made their appearance. They 
were fine-looking, able-bodied ragamuffins— but their 
long hair aod mustachios, and the expression of their 
countenances, gave them a disagreeable and fierce 
look. They were dtessed in a coarse but fantastic 
manner, every man having in his garb some attempt at 
finery, which ill accorded with the dirtiness and pov- 
erty of the rest of his clothing. They wote long dag- 
gers, and pistols stuck in their belts ; some of them 
had, besides, swords; all were armed with carbine 9 r 
and not a man hut a rosary, or a relic, or some other 
outward and visible token of his religion stuck about 
him. They surrounded the canon and his man, and, 
having searched for their weapons, and found none but 
the knives with which they were eating, they bound 
their arms behind them, and bade them prepare to gc 
before their chief, who they said was within a short 
distance. .While this ceremony was being performed 
by some of the rogues, the others finished the flask 
and the capon which the canon and Masetto bad been 
employed upon when they were interrupted. 

The canon offered nothing like resistance ; but gave 
the thieves now and then a ghostly exhortation, or a 
slight recommendation to pursue the paths of virtue 
aud piety, and not to bind his arms too tightly— mana- 
ging to apply his texts a9 to make a favorable impres- 
sion on the banditti, whose superstition he was perfect- 
ly well acquainted with. 

All beiog ready the prisoners were marched oft, fol- 
lowed by three of the brigands, the others staying be- 
hind to pursue their lawful vocation of robbing passen- 
geis. After ha’.f an hour’s walk through circuitous 
paths, they arrived at a rock, which they begaa to 
ascend. From the top of this rock the robber's retreat 
was discernible. A small dell, shut in by high rocks, 
and which, from its position, was inaccessible to all 
but those who knew the country, had been pitched up- 
on by Garbone for head-quarters. A range of low 
bnilding9 at the further end appeared to he the dwell- 
ings of the troop, and a great portion of the green was 
planted with olive-trees and vines. A shrill whistle 
from one of the robbers was answered by some one • 
from the dell, and the party began to descend with the 
caution which the steep path rendered necessary.— 
The captives were conducted to the building^and cn- 
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tered a long room, which appeared tq be a sort of 
common hall. At tlie fire place, some men, of a sim- 
ilar appearance to those by whom the travellers had 
been taken, were employed in cooking; others weie 
playing with cards and dice in different parts of the 
chamber — and at the upper end. with a moody look, 
and apart from the rest, sat one, who, from his stature 
and appearance, the canon had no doubt was the chief, 
the redoubted Garbone. To him they were soon led ; 
when the canon, in answer to his inquiries, told him 
that he and his follower were upon a journey to the 
abbot of the monastery of Santa Maria della Salate, to 
receive some money due to his own church, when he 
had been stopped by the good gentlemen who had 
now done him the honor of introducing him. Gar- 
hone, although he looked extremely ill-tempered, 
happened to be in one of his most gracious moods. — 
He welcomed the canon with great politeness for a 
robber, add said he was glad to see him for several es- 
pecial reasons ; the first, because his troop was mainly 
in want of a priest, for, although they were thieves, 
yet they had consciences, and it was so long since they 
confessed, (having killed their last confessor in a 
brawl,) that half ef them were ready to desert, that 
they might unburden their bosoms, and obtain absolu- 
tion ; secondly, because he himself was going to be 
married (Masetto was ready to fly at the hrigand’s 
throat, but the canon trod upon his toe and restrained 
him;) and thirdly, because he should have a good 
round ransom for his captive. 

The canon had seen a good deal of the world, and 
was more than a match for a more cunning man than 
Garbone, even in his own way. He took his banter- 
ing quietly, offered his ghostly services with a good 
grace, said he was ready to send for the ransom if his 
servant might be permitted to fetch it ; and, in short, 
so won upon the robber, that after a quarter of an 
hour’s talk he had learnt from him the fact of his hav- 
ing carried off Lis9a. who was then unharmed in one 
'of the inner chambers, and that he meant to be mar- 
ried to her on the morrow in the forest chapel. 

1 A pious intention, for marriage is a holy ordinance.* 
said the priest, 4 and right gladly shall I perform the 
ceremony ; but I beseech ye, good captaio, to let me 
depart as soon as it is done, for I have much to do.; 
and as it is only reasonable that you should be paid for 
my night’s entertainment, name the ransom, and let 
Nicolo, my attendant here, away and fetch it for thee. 
By sparing not his beast.’ he said, looking significantly 
at Masetto, * he may reach the monastery by midnight, 
and the abbot, as he loves me, will send what I re- 
quire ; and to-morrow, by the time the lark has chaunt- 
ed his matin song, my good follower may he back 
with the means of rescuing his master from this place.’ 

Masetto understood what this meant, and expressed 
his readiness to travel all night on such an errand.-— 
Garbone mused for a few minutes, and then said, 4 All 
that you say r father, 9eems fair enough : but I have so 
often been taking in by men of your profession, that 1 
trust none of them willingly. However, for this once 
1 will ran some risk. The man shall go ; but look 
varlst, as thou valuest thy master’s head, look that thou 
bring back the coin by day-break to the forest chap- 
el.’ 

Garbone then fifced as a ransom for the canon four 
thousand scudi ; and ordering Masetto’s beast to be 
made ready, directed one of his gang to mount the 
canon’s horse, and accompany the messenger to the last 
outpost, and there await his return. Masetto bade the 
oanon farewell, who pressed his hand significantly as 
they patted. 

The barber and the brigand rode onwards, and in the 
course of his progress found his companion was a great 
simpleton. He left him at a stone cross in the road to 
await his return. 

The caoon had requested his friend, the cavalier, to 
have his troop at a little village called the Three Brid- 
ges ; and hither it was that Masetto quickly hastened, 
instead of to the monastery. He found the cavalier, 
whom a desire to serve his old friend, and a wish to 
come to blows with Garbone, brought immediately on 
receipt of the letter. He had five and thirty horsemen 
with him, whom on learning from Masetto how things 
stood, he dismounted ; and, having waited until the 
night had fallen, they set out on foot, conducted by 
the barber on his mule. Having arrived within a short 
distance of the place at which he had left the brigand, 
Masetto went on alone, and found that the rogue, tired * 


of waiting for him, had gone to sleep* Having remov- 
ed his carbine and his poinard, M^setjo passed his own 
Kelt so firmly about the fellow’s legs*, that he could not 
move; and then, giving the signal, tfth cav&ltePs troop 
came up. With threats of instant death they compell- 
ed the terrified robber, who was now awake, to shew 
them the road to the forest chapel, which they reached 
long before day-light. 

The chapel had been part of a religious establish- 
ment, which, being deserted by the fraternity to whom 
it belonged, had fallen into decay, aod all but the chap- 
el was in ruins. In one of the lower vaults they de- 
posited the captive robber, securely bound ; and left a 
soldier with directions to stab him to the heart, if he 
attempted to escape, or to cry out. The cavalier then 
looked about for a convenient 9pot id which to post 
his men. At the end of the chapel, and about two 
yards behind the altar, was a gothic screen, formed of 
clusters of small pillars, with openings at every yard. 
Behind these the soldiers might stand, not only effec- 
tually concealed, but well disposed for an attack upon 
any persons who might be entering the chapel. By 
the time all these arrangements were made, the day 
began to appear. The cavalier, who knew his old 
friend the canon, and who was aware of his intelligence 
fixed a piece of the red feather fiom his military hat 
between the broken stones of the arch by which he 
must enter the chapel, and through this he was sure 
the canon would know they had arrived. lie then bade 
Masetto stand behind him; and fearing that the poor 
fellow’s impatience might lead him into some impru- 
dence, insisted, with threats as well as persuasions, 
that he should not stir a finger until the canon gave 
some indication that the time for the attack had ar- 
rived. Masetto promised to obey, for however difficult 
it might be, he saw the wisdom of tie cavalier’s injunc- 
tions. 

The minutes passed heavily, until at length the feet 
of horses and mules were heard through the fores 4 , and 
the voloes of the brigands, at intervals, shouting to each 
other as they hurried along to visittheir captain’s nup- 
tials. The sounds became moredistinct, aod at length 
it was clear that the company hid arrived. The cav- 
alier had provided for himself a loop-hole, by which 
he coaid see the canon enter: and, to his great de- 
light, he saw him pluck the feather carelessly from 
the wall, and toss it to the wirid, at the same time that 
his eye shot inquiringly reunl the chape 1 . In many 
an hour of peril, and on many* a dangerous enterprise, 
the cavalier had seen that eye flash with many a sim- 
ilar expression lrom under a steel morion, and it had 
lost none of its old accustomed fire. 

The gaunt Garbone, dressed with awkward splen- 
dor, came first ; the weeping Lissa, leaning upon the 
arm of the Padre, followed ; aid, notwithstanding the 
exhortations and promises of the good canon, that all 
would be well, could not overcome her fears. The 
canon had by no means explained to her the errand on 
which Masetto was gone ; for he had made it a rule 
for many years past, never to trust a woman, good or 
bad, with a secret. Behind came the whole of Gar- 
bone’s gang, in number about forty, with their carbines 
over their shoulders, and ranged in as fair order as they 
could accomplish. As the canon came on towards, 
the altar, he was reconnoitring the place, and had al- 
ready . determined tha; his oti comrade would post 
himself and his forces behind the screen. When, 
however, he mounted the Jthree steps of the altar, 
which raised him a full yard above every one else in 
the chapel, his doubts were removed, for he saw the 
Aldiers. One look was exchanged between him and 
the cavalier. He proceeded with the ceremony, as his 
hearers thought — but he was too faithful a member of 
the church to profane its ordinances, and, instead of 
reading the service of marriage, he addressed an ex- 
hortation to Garbone on his enormities, which might 
have touched his heart, if it had not been in Latin — a 
language with which he happened to have no acquain- 
tance. 

When he had ended this mock setvice, and as lie 
held his hands extended over Garbone and Lissa, the 
whole gang shouted Viva! and discharged their car- 
bines to testify their rejoicing. The vaulted arches of 
the roof ran& with the report, aod the smoke which 
filled the building enabled the canon to draw Lissa 
from the altar to a place of security behind the screen. 
Before the vapoury cloud had rolled sway, ashafp and 
well-directed fire from Novi’* troope had brought down 


one half of the bandits, and the othejrs pec? seized gnfl 
bound before they had recovered from their surprise at 
the suddenness of the attack. At^the first Shot, Gar- 
bone had drawn his pistol, and levelled it at the canon, 
whom he must have killed, but that Masetto, who had 
hi9 eye particularly upon the ruffian, threw up his 
arm, and at the same moment plunged his stiletto into 
the chiefs throat. It is not necessary to ^describe his 
joy at clasping his Lissa in his arms, or the pleasure 
which the canon had in meeting his old friend and 
comrade the cavalier. A very 9hort time sufficed to 
tie the robbers who remained alive on the males and 
horses ; and the whole party proceeded to Velletri, 
where the canon married Masetto to Lissa, without 
waiting for the feast of Saint Veronica. 

The robbers were soon afterwards executed ; and 
Garbone’s head had the honour of decorating a post 
in the cross roads. 


THE GATHERER. 


ROB ROY. 

The following, from the new edition ©ftheWaverly 
novels, by Sir Walter Scott, is illustrative of the scene 
in Donald Bean Lean’s cave, when Waverly made his 
first visit to the Highlands 

An adventure very sinailai to what is here stated, 
actually befel the late Mr. Abercrombie, of Tullibody, 
grandfather of the present Lord Abercrombie, and fa- 
ther of the late celebrated Sir Ralph. When this 
gentleman, who lived to a very advanced period of life, 
first settled in Stirlingshire, hi9 cattle were repeatedly 
driven off by the celebrated Rob Roy, or some of his 
gang, and at length he was obliged, after obtaining a 
proper safe- conduct, to make the cateran such a visit 
as that of Wa eriy to Bean Lean, in the text. Roy 
received him with much courtesy, and made many 
apologies for the accident, which must have happened, 
he said, through some mistake. Mr. Abercrombie 
was regaled with callops from two of his own cattle, 
which were hung up by the heels in the cavern, and 
was dismissed in perfect safety, after having agreed to 
pay in future a small sum of black mail, in considera- 
tion of which, Rob Roy not only undertook to forbear 
his herds in future, but to replace any that should be 
stole from him by other freebooters. Mr. Abercrom- 
bie said Rob Roy affected to consider him as a friend 
to the Jacobite interest, aod a sincere enemy to the 
Union. Neither of these circumstances were true 
bat the laird thought it quite unnecessary to undeceive 
his highland host, at the risk of bringing on apolitical 
dispute in such a situation. This anecdote I received 
many years sioce (about 1792) from the mouth of the 
veuerable gentleman who was concerned in it. 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH. 

Borellus was the first who demonstrated that the 
foice exerted within the body greatly exceeds the 
weight to be moved without, and that nature in fact 
employs an immense power, to move a smalt weight, 
It has been calculated that the deltoid muscle alone, 
when employed in supporiiug a weight of 50 pounds, 
exerts a force equal to 2,568 pounds. Some notion of 
the force exerted by the human body in progressive 
motion, may be formed by the violence of the shock 
when the foot unexpectedly impinges against auy ob- 
stacle in running. The strongest bones are occasion- 
ally fractured by the action of the muscles. The mus- 
cular power of the Ijuman body is indeed wonderful. 
A Turkish porter will run along carrying a weight of 
600 pounds ; and of Milo, of Crotonna, is said to have 
lifted an ox weighing upwards of a 1000 pounds. Hal- 
ler mentions that he saw an instance of a man, whose 
finger being caught in a chain at the bottom of a mine, 
by keeping it forcibly bent, supported by that means 
the weight of bis whole body, (150 pounds) till he was 
drawn up to the surface, a height of COO feet. Augus- 
tus II, of Poland, could, with his fingers, roll up a 
silver dish like a sheet of paper, and twist the strongest 
horse-shoe asunder. 


Cubious Discovery, — At Benares, in the East In- 
dies, in a vault under ground, a printing press was 
found, with moveable type, set up, all in a state of tol- 
erable preservation. Thejt had probably been there 
tor upwards of 1000 yews* 
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The Common School Fund.— The last Catholic 
Register, published in New York, contains the pro- 
ceedings of a very large meeting in relation to the set- 
ting off of a certain portion of the common School 
Fund for the education of Catholic children by Catho- 
lic teachers. The reasons assigned by that persuasion 
for their course, is, that improper books are put in the 
hands of tire children, indiscriminately, to the injury 
of the peculiar doctrine? of the Catholic church. This 
we believe wgs the substance of the remarks of the 
gentlemen at the meeting. 

We have from the first moment of this movement, 
regretted it, because we have been satisfied that it 
would only engender a had feeling, without attaining 
the particular end desired. If, as it is alleged, and we 
assume the fact, there are improper books, which Ca 
tholics conscientiously believe, should not be put in 
the hands of their children, there is a simple way of 
obviating the difficulty, by banishing such hooks from 
the school, or settle by law, what books shall be ad- 
mitted into the school room. In our primary schools, 
or in our other Seminaries of learning, no sectarian 
feeling should be allowed, either among the scholars 
or the teachers. If sectarianism is to be taught, let it 
be done in the Sunday Schools. We have long been 
of the opinion, that at least in our common schools, a 
uniform course of education should be pursued under 
a competent censorship. The primary works of Noah 
Webster, Lindley Murray, and Diliworth, have produ- 
ced far better scholars 30 years ago, than most of the 
gew-gaw empyricfeef the present generation. Is is a 
source of common complaint among parents, that every 
change of teacher requires aa entire change of school 
books. 

It is to this system of novelty, pedantry and individ- 
ual interest, that oni schools are in many cases lum- 
bered up with worthless trash, having nothing to re- 
commend them but the peculiar sectarianism of the au- 
thor, aided often by a very complying teacher. We 
believe the present system wrong, and if our Catholic 
citizens waqt oolj the legitimate advantages of the 
common School fund, as contemplated by law, they 
should have all its advantages, without being com- 
pelled to place themselves or their children in a situa- 
tion where they cannot conscientiously enjoy their 
lawful privileges. So for they are right. But they 
are wrong, when they ask fur a portion of the public 
money to be expended by them in the instruction o^ 
the very sectarianism, which they condemn in others, 
and which we trust the law will never countenance.— 
If the objections are in the books now in use, the rem- 
edy is easy : but no ssct in this country can be a! 
lowed the public money foi any sectarian purpose, 
whatever; the people will never submit to it. Let us 
suppose, for a moment, that a portion of the coinraou 
School fund is set off for the Catholics, what shall pre- 
1 vent the Presbyteriaos, from urging their davns (i* 
• would be a right then) the Baptist theirs, and so on to 
every religious denomination ; the Nothingarians and 
Infidels have their rights too, and the government to 
be impartial, must recognize the claims of all. Sup- 
pose this, (and it is not unreasonable.) and in a short 
Ctmewe should have plenty of sectarianism, as well as 
plenty of hatred. We again repeat, if the objec- 
tions are to the books, the evil can and will be abated. 


Museum. — There is now at this place, some very 
pleasing attractions, besides the usual never-ending 
curiosities. Miss Hayden, the American Sybil, is tru- 
ly astonishing in the hocus-pocus prt, and is not excel- 
led by the best of the conjurors of the other sex. — 
Connected with the performances of the lecture room, 
is a moving; panorama of Venice and Jerusalem, — ad- 
mirable paintings, besides some very clever things for 
little folks, in the Punch & Judy way. An evening 
can be spent at the Museum, very pleasantly. 


More Presents.— The brijr Russell arrived at 
Philadelphia on Saturday. She has two lions on board 
which are intended as presents to the President of the 
United States, front the Emperor of Morocco. There 
wa* also a monkey on board. 


The taking of the Census, brings to light many 
carious things. In Philadelphia, there is an old lady 
of upwardsof 115 years. In Orange county, an albi- 
no has been discovered, and in this city, we have been 
assured by the gentleman taking the census, that he 
has not beeD able to find an unmarried Lady, above the 
age of 30 ! ! 

A Reward of frrehnndred dollars is offered by Gov 
Seward for the apprehension of Orange Cole, charged 
with the murder of Barber Havens, in Cattaraugus co 
some monihs since. 


Distressing Occurrence.— On Saturday after- 
noon last, an interesting little boy of Mr. Hessel R 
Brower, shout 8 years of age, whilst playing in l he 
yard of th**sbop of Messrs. Robinson & Vanderbilts’, 
in company with a lad of his own age, accidentally fel* 
into the cistern, and was drowned. 

44 Hard Times.”— It is said that Mr. Caldwell ot 
the St. Charles theatre^ New Orleans, has offered Fan- 
ny Elssler, $10,000 for six weeks performance. 

Saraioga, is beginning to fill up. Nearly 130(X 
visitors arrived there during the last week. 


gy* It is stated that the Philadelphians have actu- 
ally ordered the construction at Liverpool of a steam- 
ship of the largest dimensions, to tun between that port 
and Philadelphia. 


The Common Council of this City, by a vote of 9 
to 3, have changed the name of North Market Street,, 
to that of Broadway. -^rstand that a petition 

is in circulation tv ~..<mge the name of Beaver to Wall 
Street. If oot considered impertinent, we would Sug- 
gest that South < Market, be called Bond Street, or 
Piqadilly. Our neighbors shouldn't have all the t 
fashion. 


Hydrophobia.-wTwo dogs have been killed the 
present week, in tht last stage of this dreadful disease, 
in this city. If the proverb is true that 44 an ounce of] 
prevention is worth a pound of cure,” we hope the 
public authorities will see to it. One human life is of] 
more value than all the dogs in Christendom. 

The British Queen, with a full freight, a od 135 
passenger*, left New Yhrk, on Saturday last. 


Com. Elliott.— It matterof considerable doubt, 
after all, what has been done with Com. notwith- 
standing some dozen qpcial accounts already publish- 
ed. The Pennsylvania says 44 that the real character 
and extent of the finding of the court, will be best un- 
derstood by a reference to the persons which particu- 
larly marked each chaige,'* 

The Court have fouid Commodore Elliott 
Nor Guilty: 

1. Of the alleged improper treatment of Lieut. Char- 
les G. Hunter. 

2. Of the alleged in|>roper treatment of Chaplain 
Thomas R. Lambert. 

3. Of the alleged Abandonment of Passed Mid 

shipman Charles C. B«rton, after he was wounded at 
Smyrna. f ... 

4. Of witnessing a mutiny, but not doing his utmost 
to suppress it. 

5. Of wasting public stores. 

Uuilty 

1. Of ordering Passed Midshipman Barton, wheH 

wounded to be taken tom the Constitution to the 
Shark. ! 

2. Of the various allegations founded on the accept- 
ance of a service of plate from the crew. 

3. Of the various allegations founded on his having 
imported twenty-three animals on board the Constitu- 
tion* 

4. Of inflicting twenty-four instead of twelve lashes 

on three of his crew. 

5. Of expending the public stores for his private 
purposes. 

Cincinnati has nearly. doubled in population during 
the past ten years., In 1830, it had 24,000 inhabitants, 
and nflw contains nearly 45,000. 


ZNTBLLiaBSrOB. 

Suicide by LAUDANUW.--The coroner was yester- 
day called at 344 Anthony street to view the body of 
Elizabeth Reynolds, a native of Ireland, aged 30 years. 
Deceased, it appeared, waa engaged; and was to have 
been married on Sunday at 3 o’clock. P. M., to a young 
man in the employ of Messrs. R. Hoe &: Co., whose 
name did not appear. A number ofher friends having 
been invited, they came at the appointed hour, and 
found deceased in apparent good health and spirits. — 
After waiting several hours, the promised bridegroom 
not arriving, deceased became alarmed and excited’. 
Leaving her friends.she went to the drug store of Mr. 
Blucben, in Grand street, and procured a quantity of 
laudanum, which taking to her room* she swallowed. 
She was not discovered until some time afterward, 
when she was found lying on the bed in a state of stu- 
por and insensibility, from which she could not be 
aroused. Dr. J. P. Bliven was caHed in. who had im- 
mediate recourse to the stomach pump and other rem- 
edies for her relief. AH efforts however proved ana- 
vailing. Sho died in a few hours after— verdict, sui- 
cide. — Courier. 


Distressing Deaths.— We learn by a gentleman 
from Stanstead, (says the Montreal Transcript of 23d 
July,) that on Tuesday last, a company of about 300 
individuals formed a wolf hnnt, and surrounded a piece 
of wood for the purpose of enclosing game. When 
the company had drawn into a small circle, two or 
three were sent into the centre to ascertain what eame 
had been enclosed. A deer was found, and h was de- 
cided to let him out of the ring. Aa he passed out, 
several individuals, wh<Tstood opposite each other, and 
only a few rods distant, contrary to the orders of the 
company, discharged their guns* and two youngynen 
one named Wood, son of Ephraim Wood, aud the oth- 
er named Merrill, both of Stonstead, were killed: one 
receiving a ball and two buck shot in the head and 
a ball through the heart, and the other a ball through 
the body. He survived llM next day. The deer es- 
caped. ' 

Suicide. — A correspondent of the Commercial 
mentions the death of John Young, Esq., of Niaeara, 
who, when returning from Montreal home, in compa- 
ny with his wife, threw himself overboard from the 
steamer Great Britain, on Lake Ontario, while in a 
state of deran/ement. Mr. Young had been seme 
time sick in Montreal. .He was one of the most weal- 
thy and long established merchants in Upper Canada, 
of high mercantile standing, and a very exemplary 
man. His age was 74. 
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•• The World's Cokvestio.n.”— The assemblage 
■which lias been dignified with this imposing and arro- 
cant title, met at London, June 24th. The Duke o\ 
Sussex presided. Jame9 G. Birney was present, an 
was introduced as the regularly nominated candidate 
for President of the United States. He addressed the 
assembly, denouncing the American slaveholders, ami 
endorsing all that Mr. O'Connell had charged. O 
Connell followed Birney, and poured out the vials of| 
his wrath upon the whole American people, in gene- 
ral, and upon Mtr. Stevenson, the ambassador, in par 
ticular. A black man from the United States was in- 
troduced to the meeting and applauded. The female 
delegates who went out with Mr. Garrison, were exclu- 
ded from the Convention by a formal vote. 


Daguerreottpx LtK«trKSs.-*-Aif Important Bis 
covery.— We learn th^t Mr. Justice E. Moore, of] 
this city, has just effected an important improvement 
in taking likenesses on the Baguehreotype pldn. He 
has succeeded in discovering a method by which a 
portrait of the human face may be taken in a single 
instant of time, As soon, in fact, as the light falls upon 
the original. This is an important fact, especially 
when it is rememl>erv*d that the shortest time ha9 hith- 
erto been from one minute arid a half to tifco mibiites 
and a half.— Pint. Enquirer. 


It is stated in the hast number of tlie Medical and 
Surgical Journal, that a woman died at Lowell, the 
other day, at the age of 79, who, for thirty years, is 
supposed to have constantly kept her system under the 
influence of opium. She took, night and morning, 
through that long period, exactly thesame quantity in 
pills, and enjoyed, not only excellent health, but un- 
impaired mental'powets to the last. 

Death from Skinnig a Cow. — A so p boiler of] 
the name of Bezeau. of St. Rocks, Lower Cana- 
da, died last week of the disease called in French 
Charbon, a spedes of gangrene, which he contrac- 
ted in skinning a cow that had died under that com 
plaiut. . 

Heavy Cl p. — M r. S. Brownell, of Nashville, 
Chautauque county, lately sheared from one of his 
sheep a fleece weighing 14 pounds. The animal is of| 
the Saxony breed, and weighs 130 lbs. exclusive ofhis 
coat. 

Fatal Attempt.— One of the convicts confined on 
Blackwell's Island made an attempt to escape yesterday 
ra jrrting by swimming across the East river. The 
guard perceived him before he had got beyond the 
t each of his rifle, and fired upon him as it appeared 
with fatal effect, for the man sunk immediately afcd did 
not rise again . — Eve Post. 


0^®Tn an affray between Mr. James VanVrankeo, 
a contractor on the canal about six miles west of Sche- 
nectady, and some ofhis hands, on Saturday last, he 
struck one of them on the head with a pickaxe, by 
which his head was so dreadfully fractured that he is 
probably dead before this. 


Fanny Elsrlkr. — T he Baltimoreans “out-herod 
Herod” in their mad idolatry of the divine Fanny.— 
On the occasion of her benefit, a number of young 
Baltimoreans with inoie hair than brain, surrounded 
her carnage and detached the horses, harnessed them- 
selves to the vehicle and dragged the bailer girl to her 
residence. 


vere iHpess,. Jfulia ^Augusta, daughter of Henry Roe-* 
sell, aged two years. 

Oo Sunday .last, Miss Margarette Rycktnaq, aged 72 
years. * 5 . 

On the 28th inst. at his residence, Lexington, Greene 
co., of consumption, Mr. Solomon Lament, iu the 53d 
year of his age. 

In the town of Berkshire, Tioga co., on the 4th of 
July inst., of consumption, Samuel Collins, Esq one 
of the oldest and most esteemed citizen of the coun* 

OBITUARY. 

Mrs. Eunice M., wife of Mr. John S. Perry, of Troy. 
For the satisfaction of her numerous friends and rela- 
tions, we inscribe this brief testimonial to her memory. 
She was an affectionate mother, a faithful and devotqd 
wife, and a kind-hearted and warm friend. Beloved by 
all who knew her she wid be enbalmed in their affec- 
tion, though dead. Her peculiar faith was that of the 
final holiness and happiuess of all. Suffice it to say 
that in this faith she died, perfectly resigned and trust- 
ing to meet again all the neat aud dear ones she has 
left behind. Her end was triumphant, her rest is hence 
and her memory blessed.— [Com. 


‘ Copper, and copper or* of superior quality 

some of it containing a mixture* of gold, have been 
found on the north side of the South Mountain, in 
Washington Valley, Somerset county, N. J.,on1ands 
of Isaac Bloomer. It is believed that when the true 
vein shall be discovered, immense quantities of pure 
ore will be taken out. The miners are now engaged 
with encouraging prospects. 

Horrid Mcjrder. — We read with deep regret, the 
following in the last Warrenton ( Va.) Times : , 

The only son of Joseph C. Wilson, of Baltimore 
(formerly of this county,) was drowned in a well, on 
the 27th inst., whilst on a visit to his grandmother, in 
this county. The hoirors of this calamity were infi- 
- iskely increased, when circumstances led to the sus- 
picion that the child lo3t its Hfe by the hand of a ne- 
gro girl belonging to Mr. Wilson. The girl was ap- 
prehended, and confessed that 9he had invei*,hled the 
child to the well, to see a bird'9 nest audhad pushed him 
in.* 

The boy was about eight years old, and an only son. 
No language can describe the horror of the scene.— 
The wretch who has entailed all this misery, and her 
husband, have both bee napprehendedand sent to jail 
* there to await the judgement of the law. 

Accident at the Niagara Falls.— The Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser of Monday says: — 14 A British 
police officer fell yesterday from the clifl near the Clif- 
ton House, at the Falls, eighty feet into the gulph and 
s ruck on some projecting rocks. He arose and crawl- 
ed to within ten feet of the top of the precipice, when 
he fainted, and fell again a less distance. His skull 
• was badly fractured, and also his ribs and one shoulct- 
er. He is not expected to recover. 

Williams' College. — Wednesday the 19th Inst 
4s the commencement Anniversary at Williams' Col- 
lege. Hon. Alexander' H. Everett addresses the 
’’College Society oa the evening previous. 


Cost of Paint. — Some t years ago there lived in 
Berkshire county, Mass., two physicians of considera- 
ble skill and eminence. One of them used no spiritu- 
ous liquor— the other drank freely, and while the one 
had acquired considerable property, the other remain- 
ed poor. Meeting each other one day, when the for- 
mer was returning from a distant town with a richly 
painted and well made carriage, the latter accosted 

him r “ Doctor , how do you manage to ride in a 

carriage painted in so costly a manner? I have been 
in practice as long and as extensive as you, and charge 
as much, but I can’t hardly live and diive the old one.” 
“ Tb a paint on my carriage,” he replied, “.didn’t cost 
half afi much as th o paint on your face.” 

Another Soldier GoNE.'-r-Died at his residence, 
in Saratoga county, Mr. John Ward, aged 84 years. 

Mr Ward was one of pensgal Schuyler’s Life 
Guards, during the war. agd w*| one of three men 
who fought against nine tories that came to take 
him prisoner. He lived on the farm presented 
him General Schnyler, lor more than a half a cen- 
tury 

Writings of Napoleou.— The Paris correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer says that a new edi- 
tion, in three splendid royal octavo^ D f the Emperor’s 
effusions at St Helena* -now first •colleotcd in one body 
is about to appear. Each <ii»J 
enriched with a foe simile 
the corrections made by his own hand. 


i dhapt^f of The work will be 
j -of the manuscript, bearing 


Matfied . 

On Sunday, 2d inst. by the Rev. Stephen Parks, Mr. 
John Davis, to Miss Ruth H. Cogswell, both of this 
city. 

On Monday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wyckoff. 
Mr. Thomas Dunn, to Mi® Christiana, daughter of 
George Monteath, Esq. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 5th inst. by the Rev. E. 
D. Allen, Stephen Paul, toElizabeth, daughter of Na- 
thaniel Safford, all of this city. 

By the ReV. Mr. Hodge, Capt. David H. Hitchcock 
to Miss Martha. A. Resekrins, all of this city. 


authorised agents. 

Th. following Brethren haye kindly offered to let a. Agents for 
■he American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boardman, New York City. 

Tallmogo Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

Janies Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. * . 

James M’Kam, Lockport. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. O. 

Lewis S. Deleptain. Wheeling, Va. 

Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, K*ntnekjr. 

A. C. Smith, Mount Clemea», Michigan. 

J. H. M’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee. 


S TEEL PENS— New Patents.— The Coronation Pen of the fi- 
nest Damascus steel. 

The Queen's Own Pen, by Gdlotu 
Prince Albert’s Own Pen, by Gillott. 

The Tippecanoe Steel Pen, American. 

* The United States Government Pen. 

(iillott’s Old English Baronial Pen. 

Jacob’s Bank and Mercantile Pen. 

GiUott’s Damascus Double Barrel Pen. 

Also Warren’s, Parduw’s and ferry’s Patent Perryan Pen, all 
the varieties ; for sale by 

jeW W. C. LITTLE, corner Stats at. 

T%TEW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLES Bookstore. 
J-wl Rauch’s Paycology, or View of the Soul. 

‘Snak*peare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. 
Guizot’rCiviliaation of Europe. 

Mi«s Sinclair's Scotland and the Scotch* 

Madame de Stael’s Italy, in French. 

Hoffman’s Chancery Practice, vol. 3d. 

Franklin’s Life and Works, by Sparks. 

Hallam's Literature ol Europe. 

The Fronch Revolution, by M. Thiers. 

All the late novels and periodicals. 


fMpASONIC APRONS. — Those Brethren Hushing A prons fo 
of the Degrees of MASTER, MARK or R. ARCH 
can obtain them, splendidly engraved on Sattin, by app Ivina at 
this Office, at a price adapted to the times.— May, 5840. * 


DIED. 

Wednesday irtorning at 8 o’clock, at the residence of 
S. B. Howe, Alexander Cumming, aged 76 years. 

At Rutland, Vt., on the lstiost., William Fay. Esq, 
Editor of the Rrftl&nd Herald, aged about 62 years. 

On the 5th inst.. -of dropsy, Rebeccca Hendrickson, 
in the 46th year of her age. 

In this city, Dr. P. C. Dorr, aged 42 years and 8 
months. 

Yesterday, William £mkh, in the 60th yeafrwf his 
ege. 

On Saturday evening* 1st inst., after a short bfct se- 
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THE DYING CHILD. 

Oh sing to me sweet mother the songs I love to hear, 
Let the last earthly sound that breaks upon my ear 
Be tby loved voice commingling with soft notes from 
on high — 

Oh mother it is sweet ’tis blessed thus to die ; 

To lay me down thus calmly on thy beloved breast 
And quietly, submissively and softly, sink to rest. 
Upheld by thy fond -arms to meet the call of death, 
And on thy gentle bosom yield up my fleeting breath. 

Give me your hand sweet mother and press it on ray 
Jjrow, 

For the cold chills of death fast gather o’er me now — 
And closer fold around me thy fond protecting arm 
’Tis the last time oh mother thou’lt press my breath- 
ing form, 

Yet once more, oh mother, once more oh let me hear 
Thy voice in sweet forgiveness for many times 1 fear 
I’ve wickedly and foolishly disobeyed thy word, 
Forgot my love and duty to thee and to my God. 


And he strengthened the chaift he had broken in twain, 
And fastened it firm to the skies ; 

There had whispered a voice, ’t was the voice of her 
God, 

I love thee, I love thee !— pass under the rod. 1 

I saw the young mother in tenderness bend 
O’er the couch ofherslumbering boy, 

And she kissed the soft lips, as they murmured her 
name, 

While the dreamer lay smiling in joy. 

Oh ! sweet as a rose-bud encircled with dew, 

When its fragrance is flung on the air, 

So fresh and so bright to the mother he seemed, 

As he lay in his innocence there ! 

But I saw when she gazed on the same lovely form, 
Pale a* marble, and silent, and cold, 

But paler and colder her beautiful bpy, 

And the tale of her sorrow was told : 

But the healer was there, who had smitten her heart, 
And taken her treasure away, 

To allure her to Heaven, he has placed it on high, 
And the mourner will sweetly obey ! 

There had whispered a voice of her God, 

4 1 love thee, I love thee l— pass under the rod 1 


When the heavens are glorious with many a star. 

And silence and grandeur raise thoughts sublime ; 
And as we look from the mouldering dust. 

Up to the cope of the beauteous sky. 

So shall o tr spirits ascend, in their trust, 

To the Holy Spirit that dwelleth on high. 
Liverpool , (Eng.) N . A . 

WE ALL SHALL REST AT LAST. 

BY W. WHITMAN. 

On earth are many sights of woe, 

And many sounds of agony, 

And many a sorrow-whhereti cheek, 

And many a pain-dulled eye. 

The wretched weep, the poor complain, 

And luckless love pines on unknown, 

And faintly from the midnight couch 
Sounds out the sick child’s moan. 

Each has his care— old age fears death ; 

The young man’s ills are pride, desire, 

And heart-sickness, and his breast 
The heat of passion’s fire. 


I 


But to my Father God, I earnestly have prayed. 

To pardon and forgive when from the path I’ve stray’d, 
In mercy to blot out my every thoughtless sin, 

And take mo when I die to dwell above with him. 

Yet do not gentle mother! do not for me weep, 

For ’tis not death I meet, but a soft tranquil sleep, 
Aud angels bright do guard me now, I hear their voi- 
ces ring, 

Oh mingle with their praises, dear mother louder sing. 

And when I’m gone forever aud in the dust laid low, 
And when no more thou’lt press this sadly aching 
brow, 

O remember then I placed my fondest hopes on high, 
And weep not hopelessly, for I’m content to die. 

Tis not that life’s not sweet — thus gladly that I go. 
And bid farewell to all that here I love below ; 

Oh no, ’tis Bad to' leave the birds and beauteous flow- 
ers — 

To leave them all in childhood’s gay and laughing 
hours. 

Aud yet more sad dear mother, it is to leave thee here, 
But now a whispering voice falls sweetly on my ear, 
Thou will not linger long below but soon will join a- 
bove 

The holy happy throng to swell the song of love. 

My breath is fleeting fast, the last hour oflife is come. 
My days on earth are over, my little race is run. 

And now, oh Jesu9, Saviour, come, oh quickly come, 
And bear me to tby throne above, thy blessed happy 
home. elvene. 

Albany, August, 1840. . 


From the Knickerbocker. 

PASSING UNDER THE ROD. 

BY MRS. ft. B. DANA. 

It was the custom of the Jews to select the tenth of their sheep 
after this manner. The lambs were separated from their dams, and 
enclosed In a sheep-cot o, with only one narrow way out; the lambs 
were at the entrance. On opening the gate, the lambs hastened to 
loin their dams, and a man placed at the entrance, with a rod 
dipped in ochre, touched every tenth lamb, and so raarkod it with 
his rod saying, 41 Let this be holy.*— Union Bible Pi ctio na- 
ry. ... 4 And I will <*ause,yoU to pass under the rod, and I 
will bring you into the bond of the covenant.’ — Ezekiel. 

I saw the young bride, in her beauty and pride, 
Bedecked in her snowy array, 

And the bright flush of joy mantled high on her cheek, 
And the future looked bloomingly and gay : 

And with woman’s devotion she laid her fond heart 
At the shrine of idolatrous love, 

And she anchored her hopes to the perishing earth, 
By the chain which her tenderness wove. 

Bat I saw when those heart-stirings were bleeding and 
torn. 

And the chain had been servered in two, 

She had changed her white robes for the sables of 
grief, 

tyd her bloom for the Idleness of wo ! 

But the Healer was there, pouring balm oa her heart, 
And wiping the tears from her eyes, 


I saw when a father and mother had leaned 
On the arm9 of a dear cherished son, 

And the star in the future grew bright to their gaze, 
As they saw the proud place he had won; 

And the fast-coming evening oflife promised fair; 

And its pathway grew smooth to their feet, 

And the star-light of love glimmered bright at the end, 
And the whispera of fancy were sweet; 

But I saw when they stood low o’er the grave, 

Where their hearts’ dearest hope had been laid. 

And the star had gone down in the darkness of night, 
A^id the joy from their bosoms had fled ; 

But the Healer was there, add his arms were around, 
And he led them with tenderest care, 

And he showed them a star in the bright upper world, 
*T was their star sinning brilliantly there! 

They had each heard a voice, ’t was the voice of their 
God, 

4 1 love thee, I love thte!— pass under the rod. 1 

From the Knickerbocker. 

LIFE’S LESSONS. 

And this our life, exempt frtra public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running l r joks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing, 

Shakspeare. 

Let 119 go to the hall, where the red wine flows, 

And roses and myrtles are gaily wreathed ; 

Where many a cheek with its deep joy glows, 

And the sad, sweet ratfac of lutes is breathed. 

Ere morning cotnes, the sfcene will be fled, 

Faded will 'be the drearn of bliss ; 

The song will be hushed, and the roses dead— 

Is there nought to be lejtrned by this ? 

Let us go to the shore, w|ere the sea-shells lie. 

And the sand with weeejs and wrecks is strown ; 

Where o’er the rock9 the hold waves fly. 

And make their hollow |nd sullen moan ; 

Those desolate things weifc cast away 
From the false breast of the raging seas; 

And there they are sadly feft to decays 
Is there not a lesson in giese ? 

Let us go the wood, whert the hawthorn blows, 
When its leaves in the ^bft spring-time are green ; 

When its mantle atouod it the woodbine throws, 

And the pearly flowretsbeep between ; 

Oh, we shall find a moral ui them, 

Thus with the leaves deceitfully twined ; 

Decking awhile the thoruVistem, 

Yet dropping off with thl first rude wind! 

Let us go to the fields, when the storm is o’er, 

And the rain-drops sparklfe like stars at eve: 

When the thunder peal is heard no more, 

And the ocean’s bosom hath ceased to heave : 

Then shall we feee the rainbow bright, 

From the gloomy clouds and the sunshine wrought, 

Shedding on all things its colored light — 

Something, surely, by this is taught ! 

Let ua go to the graves, where our loved ones are, 
And let us choose the midnight time, 


All, all know grief ; and at the close, 

All lie earth’s spreading arms within ; 

The ppre, the black-souled, proud and low. 
Virtue, despair, and sin. 

Oh, foolish, then, with pain to shrink 
From the sure doom we each must meet. 

Is earth so fair, or heaven so dark, 

Or life so passing sweet ? 

No : dread ye not the fearful hour ; 

The coffin, and the pall’s dark gloom ; 

For there’s a calm to throbbing hearts, 

And rest, down in the tomb. 

Then our long journey will be o’er, 

And throwing off this load of woes, 

The pallid brow, the feeble Jimbs, 

Will aink in soft repose. 

Not only this — for wise men say 

That when we leave our land of care, 

We float to a mysterious shore, 

Peaceful, and pure, and fair. 

So, weldome, death ; whene’er the time 
That the dread summons must be met. 

I’ll yield without one pang of awe, 

Or sigh, or vain regret ; 

But, like unto a wearied child, 

That over field and wood all day 

Has ranged and struggled, and at last 
Worn out with toil and play * 

Goes up at evening to his home, 

And throws him, sleepy, tired and sore, 

Upon a bed, and rests him there. 

His pain and trouble o’er. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS . 
EACH MONTH. 

PLACE. 

Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
Troy 
Troy 

West Troy 
Lansingburg 
Bethany Gen. 

Lockpert Kia. 

Wheeling Va. 

M > 


NAME. 

Temple Encampment, 
Temple R.A, Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Encampment, 
Evening Star Lodge, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Washington Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chapter. 67. 
Utica Encampment^ 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council S& R Masters 
King' Solomon's chapter 
Memphis Chapter, 
Memphis Lodge, 


Utica, 


Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

Memphis Tenn. 


TIME. 

2d Friday. 

2d St 4lh Tuesday 
1st A. 8d Thursday 
1st & 3d Tuesday-* 

1st A 3d Tuesday. 

2d A 4th Tuesday. 

3d Monday. / 

1st Wednesday. 

1st A 3d Thursday. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. * 

2d Thursday. 

2d Monday «v. o month. 
1st Saturday. 
la$t Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

I 3d Tuesday, 
j 1st A 3d Saturday, p. f_ 
■ 4th Satpmday. 

Quarterly- 
2d Saturday, 

3d Mood ay. 

9d Tuesday. 


rwm 

. j *“* « mw v/incesa oi me utani 

Lode, and Subordinate Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, &c. of 
N. lork, and us vtetntty, with U»ir tuna and place of meeting ' 
«c — for eale at thu Office, pnc« 25 eenta. — May 1C. ^ 
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-DE WITT CLINTON’S ADDRESS. 
[concluded from our last.] 

The celebrated philosopher John Locke was much 
struck with a manuscript of Henry 6th, king of Eng- 
land, deposited in the Bodleian library. It is the form 
of questions and answers, an! to the interrogatory, 
whether masons are better than others? it is an- 
«wered,yfSome Masons are not so virtuous as some 
other then; but in general, they are much better 
than they would 'have beeo, if they had not been ma- 
sons/* 

This is unquestionably correct. Masonry superadds 
to our other obligations, the strongest ties of connex- 
ion between it and the cultivation of virtue, and fur- 
nishes the most powerful incentive to goodness. A 
Freemason is responsible to his lodge for 'a course of 
good conduct, and if he deviates from it, he will be 
disgraced and expelled. Wherever he goes he will 
find a friend in every brother, if he conducts well, 
?ind will be shielded against want, and protected 
against oppression; and he will feel in his own bo- 
som the exutick joys of that heaven born charity, 
which 

— d ectnt, modest cosy, kind. 

Softens the high and rears the ahje^t mind, 

Lays the rough path of peevish nature even. 

And opens in vaeh heart, a little heaven. 

All doubts on the exalted principles and auspi~ 
cious tendencies of FreAnasonry must be dissipa" 
ted, whe#ve tetrospect to Washington and Frank- 
lin. 

The former was the principal agent in establishing 
our independence, and securing to us the blessing of 
a national government. The latter was the great pat- 
ron of the arts that administer to the happiness of in- 
dividuals and the prosperity of states, and the head of 
the philosophy and useful knowledge of the country : 
Both were patriotic and virtuous men, and neither 
would have encouraged an institution hostile to mor- 
ality, religion, good order, and the public welfare. 

Washington became at an 'early period of his life a 
Freemason, and publicly as well as privately he inva- 
riably evinced the utmost attachment to it. In an- 
swer to a complimentary address, when President of 
the United States, from the master, wardens and breth- 
ren of King David's lodge, in Rhode Island, he had no 
hfsitation in saying, •* Being persuaded that a just ap- 
plication of the principles on which the masonic fra- 
ternity is founded, must be promotive of private virtue 
and public prosperity, I shall always be happy to ad- 
vance the interests of the society, and to be consider- 
ed by them as a deserving brother.’* And in reply to 
the grand lodge of Massachusetts, he explicitly de- 
clares 44 that the milder virtues of the heart are high- 
ly respected by a society whose liberal principles are 
founded on the immutable laws of truth and jnstice. 
To ‘enlarge,” continued he, 44 the sphere of social hap- 
piness is worthy the benevolent design of tbs masonic in- 
stitution, and it is most fervently to be wished that the 
conduct of every member of the fraternity, as well as 
those publications that discover the principles which 
actuate them, may tend to convince mankind . that the 
gectt object of masonry is to promote the happiness of 
the bumafrrace.” 


Freemasonry owes its introduction into Pennsylva- 
nia to benjamin Franklin: optne 24th of June, 1734, 
a warrant was granted by the grand lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, for holding a lodge in Philadelphia, and ap- 
pointing him the first master. He cultivated mason- 
ry with great zeal, and his partiality suffered no dim 
inutiou during his long and illistrious life. Lafayette, 
the good Lafayette, the patriot of both hemispheres, 
was always the devoted friend of Freemasonry : He 
saw in it a constellation of virtues, and wherever he 
went he took every opportunity of demonstrating, his 
attachment and of expressing bis veneration. HiS 
countenance has done much good, and has imparted 
to it no inconsiderable portion of his immense and de- 
served popularity. Freemasonry, like all other insti- 
tutions, has its days of prosperity and adversity — its 
seasons oO revivals and depressions— and it is believed 
that when Lafayette led this country, it had never 
attained a greater altitude of usefulness and general 
regard. 

After these illustrious witnesses in favor our fratern- 
ity, let not the dissensions which sometimes prevail; 
the vicious conduct of some of its members, and the 
perversions of the institution, be adduced as proofs of 
it9 intrinsic vices. Although it has received the coun- 
tenance of the good and the wise of all ages, let it be 
understood that the character of an institution does 
not necessarily form the conduct of its members. Good 
societies may contain unwoithj members, and bad so- 
cieties may enrol good men among their members. — 
Christianity is often degraded by profligate professors, 
and the heathen religion has had a Socrates, an Aris- 
tides, and « Cato. 

It cannot be expected that is any society there will 
be a perfect accord and congeiiality of minds, of tastes 
and of morals. Hence, differences will sometimes 
arise, and if conducted with gtod temper and candor 
will rarely expand into violent convulsions. Wolves 
will sometimes intrude into the flock, and bad men, 
under the cloak of goodness, will frequently insinuate 
themselves into the most excellent associations. 

For wither man nor angels can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to Godalose, 

By his permissive will throu{h heaven aid earth, 

And oft, though wisdom waJie, suspicion sleeps. 

At wisdom’s gate, aud to simplicity 

' Resigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill, 

Where *»© ill seems. 

In all associations of men there are pertuibed and 
uneasy spirits, who scatter discord, and whom 44 no 
corntrand can rnle nor counsel teach,” and who, like 
the fabled Enceladus, create disturbance and convul- 
sion wherever they move. It is no easy task to with- 
stand the arts of hypocrites and the acts of incendiar- 
ies. If our society has suffered under such influen- 
ces, it participates in the fate of all assemblies of men, 
and the feuds which sometimes distract its tranquil- 
ity » are as often the offspring of well meaning and 
overweaniog zeal, as of perverse and evil designs. 

That Freemaponiy is sometimes perverted and ap- 
plied to the acquisition of political ascendency, of un- 
merited charity and to convjval excess, can not be dis- 
puted ; but this is not the fault of the institution, for 
it inculcates an entire exemption from political and re- 
ligious controversy. It enforces the virtues of indus- 
try add temperance, and it proscribes all atempis to 


gratify ambition and cupidity, or to exceed the bounds 

of lempetauce iu convivial enjoy meats, under its shade 
or through its instrumentality. In lifting the mind 
above the dungeon of the body, it venerates the grate- 
ful odor of plain and modest virtue, and patronizes 
those endowments which elevate the human character, 
and adapt it to the high enjoyments of another and bet- 
ter world. 

Most Worshipful Grand Master Elect, —Accept my 
cordial congratulations on your elevation to the high- 
est honor in masonry. You are now in this region, 
the head of the most ancient, benevolent, and distin- 
guised society in the world. And I am rejoiced to 
see such exalted authority deposited in such worthy 
hands : and I feel assured that no exertion will be omit- 
ted on your party to realize the anticipations of your 
usefulness, and to justify the high confidence reposed 
in you. 

I am persuaded that you will use every proper en- 
deavor to re-unite the great masonic family under one 
government, to confirm and to extend the influence 
and reputation of freemasonry, and to propogate those 
virtues which are identified with its character and es- 
sential to the cause of benevolence, charity aud phil- 
anthropy. 

Your duties are centainlj arduous, but important 
and honorable stations always hfaply great labor, and 
require much industry and exertion. You will be as- 
sisted in your labors by the enlightened officers assoc- 
iated with you, and every worthy brother will raise his 
voice and his hands in favor of your efforts, and in sup- 
port of your measures. 

To preside merely over the forms of a public assem- 
bly, requires no uncommon display of intellectual vig- 
or ; but the duties of a grand master involve higher 
topics and more momentous considerations. He must 
be employed in devising ways and meaosof doing good 
inculcating the virtues of our fraieriaity, and in illus- 
trating by practical demonstration, the beauties of be- 
nevolence. His eye must be vigilant in discerning 
any inroads in our ancient landmarks, and his atm 
must always be ready to protect the institution 
against intestine convulsions and external hostilities. 

Your life has hitherto been distinguished for its ac- 
cordance with Masonic virtue. If you carry into your 
high office that benevolence which adorns your pri- 
vate character, and that experience a9 a member 
and master which you acquired in a respectable 
Lodge in this city, you will unquestionably reflect 
back on the fraternity the lustre whkfa you derive 
from it. 

I shall now proceed to discharge a duty which has 
been required from me by the grand lodge, and I per- 
form it with no common pleasure, as evidence of my 
personal esteem for you, of my high respect for that 
distinguished body, and of my sincere devotion to the 
cause of Freemasonry. I shall now invest you with 
the insignia of your office, and I most humbly suppli- 
cate the supreme architect of die Heavens and of the 
Earth, to smile on the proceedings of this day and- to 
render them auxiliary to the holy cause of benevo- 
lence, morality, and religion,' and subservient to the 
best interests of the human race. 

It is one beautiful feature of Masonry, and one 
which far peculiar to itself, that wfailat it speaks, by 
signs well understood, an universal language, it unites 
in tho same bond of brotherly affection thw native of 
E urope, of Asia, of Africa, and Amities \ it dissolves 
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is into one mass, all religious and political prejudices, 
whether of education or of habit ; and acknowledges 
no other distinction than rice or virtue, good or evil. 
Indeed all the worst passions of meet, which the in- 
temperate discussion of these otherwise importantsub- 
jects is calculated to arouse, seem to be hushed to rest 
in a Lodge of Freepiasons ; and the reflecting mind 
contemplates with delight a scene of perfect harmony 
unequalled ia any other association upon earth. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


TO OBTAIN LIQUID SULPHUROUS ACID. 

Pass sulphurous acid gas, obtained by the ordinary 
methods, first through a tube filled with pieces of| 
chloride of calcium, (muriate of lime,; and then into 
a matrass, surrounded $ by a mixture of two |.arts of| 
ice and one part sea-salt. Sulphurous acid is thus 
liquefied completely under the pressuie ot the atmos- 
phere, and at a temperature not lower than 18 to 20 
deg. of the centigrade thermometer, or from 0 to 4 
deg. of Fahr. It is then transparent, inodorus, and 
heavier than water. At 14 deg. Fahr. it boils, but 
may be preserved liquid for a long time, without hav- 
ing recourse to pressure, because the part which is 
converted into vapor absorbs so much coloric as to 
preserve the remainder below its boiling temperature. 
Poured into the hand, it produces the most intense 
cold, and is completely evaporated^ 

TO CONVERT WATER INTO ICE. 

Pour, some of this sulphurous acid into waiter; one 
part is converted into vapor, another dissaved by the 
water, but as the water begins to be saturated, the acid 
collects in drops at the bottom of the vessel, like an 
•il heavier than water. If it be touched with a tube, 
or rod, it is converted into a vapor, and occasions a 
species of ebullition ; the temperature of the water 
sinks, and its surface is covered with a coat .of iee ; and 
the whole of the water may. be frozen. by adding {be 
acid in proper quantity. . 

, / 

TO PRODUCE AN g.TCES9JV£ DECREE. OF COLD. 

Surround the bhlb of an air thermometer with cot 
ton ; dip it into sulphuro.us acid, and then allow the 
aeid to evaporate spontaneously in the air. By ma- 
king the .experiment at the temperature of 10 deg. 
centigrade (45 of Fahr.) a diminution corresponding 
to 57 deg. of centigrade (or 72 deg. of i*ahr.) takes 
place ; and if the thermomter is placed in the vacuum 
of an air-pump, the temperature is reduced tq— 68 
deg. of centigrade (prt-91 deg, Fahr.) It must be 
observed, however, thqt only an air thermometer can 
be employed to. indicate this low temperature with ac- 
curacy. 

TO f!\EEZE MURCURT. 

Coyer the bulb of a thermometer with cotton, pour 
over it sulphurous acid, and swing it in the air; in a 
• w minutes the, mercury become i solid.This is effi c 
td more rapidly by petting some mercury in a small 
cup, pouring over it a small quantity of the acid, and 
placing the whole in an air-pump, from which the air i 9 
to be exhausted. 

PROCESS FOR CHRROlfVG WAT£g WITH 1.R0N. , 

If we form a pile with a few pieces of silver and iron 
plates, placed ..alternately, and immerse the pile., in 
water, the fluid, will soon . acquire a yellowish tint, 
and m 24 hpjrs the oxyde qf iron will appear iu 
abundance. If the fiurugiuated watqr be withdraw, 
res# *j CW J d a y with, fresh wrick* we 

shaji hare? kind of artificial mineral spring. 

the; sulphate of. quinine. 

This artiele which contains, the* bitter and tonic 
principle of the Peruvian Bark, in a highly concentra- 
ted form, is daily becoming mote extensively known, 
and -its efficacy in the cure of disease more highly ap? 
preciated. When it was introduqeqTas * a medictuql 
agent, by the Freoch Chemists and PhysiciaiuLits use 
was oonnoed chiefly, if qot entirely, to the cure qf the 
Intermittent fever or Fever and Ague. Even at this 
.period, tome of our medical men ere ignorant of its 
uae^x any other purpose. Thi*. however, is but one 
of the, many cases where this active preparation has 
oeeu Uted wlia a succees uaequatlsd by that of any 


other article in the class of Tonic medicines, lu all 
cases of debility, from whatever cause, in the absence 
of high febrile excitement, its efficacy is as certain, 
as it is speedy and permanent. It is peculiarly valu 
able in those cases of extreue debility, attended with 
such an irritability ef the s.oruaeh, as to preclude ibe 
use of bark in substance, o* other tonics. In but a 
few cases does it disagree with the patient, and its use 
is free from those chronic complaints of the nervous 
system which so often succeed the use of Arsenical 
preparations, and nostrums, denominated u ague drops . 
These poisonous specifics ought to give place to the 
more safe and valuable article under consideration* 

As the Quinine is now much used in the cure of| 
the fever and ague, by many, unacquainted with the 
nature of the medicine and the disease, it will be prop- 
er to be stated that it should never be used in this 
complaint, but during the intermission between par- 
oxism, or fit ef the disease.Iti use should be 'preceded.; 
also, by thorough evacuations from the stomach and 
bowels. Duriugthe hot siage, any tonic would only 
increase the excitement. Cooling medicines are then 
indicated. The most convenient preparation of the 
Quinine is the solution made by adding the salt to cool 
water slightly acidulated with sulphuric acid. The 
dose is one grain every one, two or three hours, accor- 
ding to the violence oi the dbease, and clearness of the 
intei mission. It nay be used with or without Madei- 
ra or Port Wine. 

The absurd idet tba: it is dangerous to break the 
fits ot the ague oqght to be exploded. There are no 
constitutions that will, not suffer more op less from a 
continuance of this-ffsease. Enlargements of the 
spleen, (called Agqe Cakes,) derangement of other! 
viscera, debility— dtepsical affections* and a host of] 
previous complaints succeed and complete the wreck 
of the system. On the contrary, it is esteemed per- 
fectly sale to check the paroxisms at the earliest pe- 
riod. The Quinine, under proper managejpent, wiH 
prove infallible in lh& particular. 

DURABLE t.NK. 

Mr. Braade gives tfce Allowing as thw best propor- 
tion of ingredients'for durable ink : 8 oz. of galls, 4 oz. 
of logwood, boiled m 12 pints of water, till reducedto 
six by boiling ; then add 4 oz. of sulphate of iron, 3 
oz. of gum arabact 1 o^ of sulphate of copper (blue 
vilrol,) 1 oz. of sugar, and 1-4 or. of eleves. The best 
writing is liable fo lose its color by long exposure to 
the air, or by the action of the aside or acid vapor, on 
which account Mr. Bfande recommends that ink to be 
uked in laboratories, fik labels, or in certain manufac- 
tories where they are employed, should have a stick of| 
Indian Ink disolved in each pint. 

invisible-visible inks. 

Dissolve bismuth in nitric acid. When tbewriting 
with this fluid is exposed to the vapor of liver 0 f auL 
phrit wil be^qme bl Uk. 

Another.— Dissolve green vitriol and a little ni- 
trous acid iu commoi water; write your characters 
with a new pen. Nextinfuse small Aleppo galls, slight- 
ly bruised, in wfiter; b two or three days pour the li- 
quor ofT. By drawirfe a pencil dipped in this second 
solution over the cfaaricters written with the first, they 
will appear a beautiful black. 

Another.— Mix altm with lemon juice. The letters 
written with this* ink Will be invissibie till dipped in 
water. ' 


An Old Bachelor^ Cut at the Ladies. — When 
we see a neat, pretty girl, With a free but innocent air 
— dressed tasty yet simple— with oheeks ffhtefc we can 
hardly Mp kissing, and with a pair of heavenly bine 
eves, which seem to repose in perfect security beneath 
tbeir silken lashes, how can we help loving Iter ? But 
when we see a woman whose looks seem to say that 
she is sojourning somewhere about the ret ion of 39. 
dressed off in pink ribbons, mock gold safety-chains, 
and* pinchbeck breastpins and mincing her steps as if 
treading on eggs, she reminds us of an aid piece of 
furniture scoured up to soil. 


.. . aratoryecoutly declared, froa* the stump, 
>}|hat%£ "waslmmat a.tm early periochff hie life V\ 


A wqstjpru or _ 

aHhe M was bam at a wry early perioctef i 

Frohnbly whit he fit quite mm> 


THE GATHERER. 


THE VIPER’S KANG. 

The fling of the *i|>er is a clear and carious exath- 
pie of mechanical contriraoce. It is * perforated tooth 
loose at the root ; in its quiet state lying down flat up 

ou the jaw, but furnished with a tauscle, which with 

a jerk, and by the pluck, as i- were, of a string, sud- 
denly erects it. Under the tooth, jdose to its toot, and 
communicating with the perfura t ion, lies small 
containing the venom. When thefoog is raised th'' 
closing of tire jaw presses its root against the oag un 
derneatlr; and the lorce of this coo^^HKn sends out 
the fluid, and with a considerable impetus, throuaJi 
the tube in the middle of the tooth. gWhat more un - 
equivocal or effectual apparatus could be devised for 
the double purpose of at once inflicting the wound and 
ejecting the poison? Yet, though lodged i.. the mouth 
it is so constituted as in its inoffensive and quiescent 
state, not to interfere with the animal s ordiuary oi 
flee of receiving its food. It has been observed also 
that none of the harmless serpents, the black snake the 
blind worm, 6cc. have these fangs, but teeth of an 
equal size, not moveable as this .is, but fixed iu the 
jaw. 


DESCRIPTION OK AN EXECUTION. 

The day before I l left Rome I saw thrft Robbers 

,V he Tr 0ny - mC,ud ^ t h*'n«qued 

PP* 9 *?’ *j)f l»a , f naked txecutioners ; bandaged crimin- 
als; the blaek. Christ aad his banner, the scaffold, the 
soldiers; the slow procession and the quick rattle an f 
heavy-fall oHhe axe; the splash of the blood, aad the- 
ghastlmess of the exposed heads-i, altogether more 
impress, ve than the vulgar and ungen, le.nanly dirtv 
new drop, and dog-like agony of infliction upon the 
sufferers ol the English sentence. Two of these men 
behaved calmly enough, bat the first of the three died 
with great tenor and reluctance. Wba, was very hor- 
rible, he would not lie down ; then his nock *Ia too 
large for the aperture, and the priest was obliged to 

-rTu h !? exC,a ™‘T* by s,i " l° 0< fc ?r exhortations 

The head was off before the eye could trace the blow- 
but from au attempt to draw back the head, notwith-’ 
standing it was hfld forward by the hair, the first head 
was cut off close to the ears; the other two were 
taken off more cleanly I, is better than the oriental 
way, (and I should think) than the axe of our ances- 
tors. The pain seems little ; and yet the effect to the 
spectator, and the preparation to the crinunal, is verv 
striking and chilling. The first turned me^uite hot 
and thirsty, and made me shake so, that I cXld hard- 
ly hold the opera glass ; ( I was close but was. deter, 
mined to see,) as one should see every thing once v ish 
attention ; the second and third ( which slows huw 
dreadfully soon things grow indifferent,; I an asham- 
ed to say, had no effect on me as a horror, though 1 
would have saved them all if I could Lordfytvn, 

Good Retort.— The Emperor Alexander durini 
the occupation of Paris, was present at an annhersoty 
of ooe of the hospitals. Plates were handed foi coo, 
tributions, and they were borne by some of the pat- 
rons’ wives and daughters. The plate was held t>the 
Emperor by an extremely pretty girl. As he gw bis 
Louis d’or he whispered, - Mademoiselle, this is for 
your bright eyes.” The girl curtesied, and present- 
ed the plate again “ What,” said the Emperor *mon 7 ’ 
“ Yes, air,” said she, “ I now want something, for Ac 
I poor.” 


Keeping Accounts.— An old tradesman i* the town 
of Sterling used to keep his acconote in s singular 
manner. He hung up two boots, one on each side of 
the chimney ; and in one, he put all the money he re- 
ceived, and iu the other, all the receipts and voucher* 
for the money he paid ; at the end of the year, or when • 
ever he wanted to make up his accounts, he emptied ' 
the boots, and by counting their several and respective 
contents, he was ehabled to make a balance perhaps 
with as much teguJarity, and as little trouble, as aoy 
book-keeper iu the country. 


, HoNOET^Shootiog a friend through the head whom 
you love, in opiate gxjn the prate* of a +w others* 
whom you despite god tate* . 
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REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 

Two young Americans were pursuing tbeir studies 
in Loudon at the commencement of our late war with 
England. Some months after that event, they learn- 
ed that a motion was to be made in the House of 
Lords, which would probably elicit a debate on the 
prosecution of hostilities with America. They deter- 
mined to attend, and, ignorant that any introduction 
was necessary, went at an early hour to the house, and 
by some lucky accident fairly got on the floor without 
interruption. They looked around with great compo- 
sure for a good place, and at length, finding one to 
their minds, seated themselves without ceremony. — 
Not long after.the peers began to assemble, and all eyes 
were steadily directed to the young strangers. Pres- 
- ently a very respectable-looking personage— Lord Hoi- 
. land— approached them, and inquired if they were net 
: fortigners ? They replied that they were Americans, 
lie then informed them that no^pectators were ad- 
mitted on the floor, nor even in the gallery ; without 
an order from a peer, and that he presumed that they 
were not aware that they had been sitting on the throne. 
He kindly took them into the lobby, and gave them an 
order of admission into the gallery, thus preventing a 
seat on the throne from being to them what it had been 
%o others, a very uncomfortable situation. 

QUIN’S SIAMESE SOUpT 

Quin, in his old age, every one knows, became a 
great gourmand, and among other things, invented a 
composition, which he called bis “ Siamese soap,' 1 
.pretending that its ingredients were principally from 
the “ East.” The peculiarity of its flavor became the 
topic of the day. The “ rage” at Bath was Mr. Quin's 
soup; but as he would not part with the recipe, this 
state of notice was highly inconvenient ; every person 
of taste was endeavoring to dine with him ; wery din- 
ner he was at apology was made for the absence of the 
M Siamese soap.” His female friends Quin was oblig- 
ed to pot off with promises ; the males received respect- 
• ful but manly dental. A conspiracy was accordingly 
projected by a dozen bons vivants of Bath against his 
peace and comfort. At home he was flooded with a- 
nonymous letters ; abroad beset with applications un- 
der every form. The possession of this secret was 
made a canker to all his enjoyments. At length he 
discovered the design, and determined on revenge. — 
Collecting the names of the principal confederates, he 
invited them to dinner, promising to give them the re- 
cipe before they departed — an invitation, as my read- 
ers will suppose, which was joyfully accepted. Quin 
then gave a pair of his old boots to flie housemaid to 
scour and soak, and when sufficiently seasoned, to chop 
up into fine particles, like minced meat. On the ap- 
. pointed day he took these particles, and pouring them 
into a copper pot, with sage, onions, spice, ham, wine, 
water, and other ingredients, composed a mixture of 
about twfgtfllons, which was served up at his table as 
his “ Siamese soup,” The company were in trans- 
oports atritf flavor; but Quin, pleading a cold, did not 
't saste it. A pleasant evening was spent, and, when the 
V hour wf daparture arrived, each person pulled out his 
.tablet to write down the recipe. Quin now pretended 
(bat he had forgot making the promise; but his guests 
were not to be put off; and, closing the door, they told 
him in plain terms, that neither they nor he should 
quit the room till his pledge had been redeemed. Quin 
mammered and evaded, and kept them from the point 
m loeg as possible; bat when tbeir patience was bear- 
ing dawn all bounds, his reluctance gave way. 11 Well 
(hen, gentleman,” said he, “ in the first place take an 
old pair of boots—!” “ What ! an old pair of boots?” 
••The older the better ;”— (they stared at each other) 
4—* cut off their tops and soles, and soak them;”— 
(they hesitated)— " chop them into fine particles, and 
pour them into a pot with two gallons and a half of wa- 
ter.” “ Why, Quin,” they simultaneously exclaimed 
* you don^t mean to say, that the soup we’ve been eat- 
ing was raadeuof old boots!” “Ido* gentleman,” he 
-replied, “ my cook will assure you she chopped them 
up.” They required no such attestation; his cool, 
inflexible expression was sufficient: in an instant 'hor- 
ror and despair was depicted on each countenance, in 
the full oonviction they were individually poisoned.— 
Quin, observing this, begged them opt to be alarmed, 
since he could contemplate no dangerons results from 
|h*ir dinner ; but, if they thought it would ait .uneasy 


on their stomachs, there was an apothecary's shop in 
the next street. The hint was taken : an idea of pei- 
sonal safety subdued the rising throbs of indignation. 
Seizing their hats, away flew the whole bevy down the 
stairs and along the street to the place advised, where 
ipecacuana was speedily procured, and the “ Siamese 
soup” (and all its concomittants) was speedily dis- 
gorged. — Bernard's Retrospections of the Sta 


The Tomato.— We are receiving new evidences of 
the utility of this grateful garden vegetable in prevent- 
ing and curing indigestion, and disease of the Twer and 
lungs. A writer in the farmer's Register, says it has 
been tried by several persons, to his knowledge, with 
decided success. They were afflicted, says he, with 
chronic cough, the primary causes of which, in one 
case, supposed to be diseased liver— in another, dis- 
eased lung. It mitigates, and sometimes effectually 
checks, a fit of coughing. It was used in a dried 
state, with a little sugar mixed with it, to render it 
more agreeable to the taste. The writer expresses 
a conviction that if freely used in July, August, and 
September, it would pro'e a complete antidote of bil- 
lions fever. 

The tomato, to have it in early use, should be started 
with us in a hot bed ; though if raised in abundance 
it may be dried, which is our practice, and at com- 
mand through the year. The mode of drying is ns 
follows : “ Fall ripe tomatos are scalded in not water, 
to facilitate the operation of taking off the skin ; when 
skinned they are well boiled irith a little sugar and 
salt, but no water, and then spread in cakes about an 
eighth of an inch thick in the sun. They will dry 
enough in three or four days t# pac|c away in bags, 
which should hang in a dry roem.” We consider the 
tomato and rhenbarb the most heal&y products ef the 
garden. 


THE SUBLIME AND THE RIDICULOS. 

A classical gentleman, a few yean ago, paid a visit 
to Rome, brimful of the sublime anticipation#. As he 
approached the eternal city, his excitement became al- 
most too strong to be endured. Hi entered the gate 
with indeseriable rapture, when Ul the first object 
that presented itself was an EngJisk placard, with the 
oft-beheld imperative and irapoung announcement, 
“ Use Turner's Blacking !” 


LAWYER OUTWITTED. 

Several years ago a young gsbtleman went to con- 
sult a certain attorney how he plight carry off an heir- 
ess. “ You cannot do it with safety,” said the coun- 
sellor; “ but I’ll tell you what vou may do— let her 
mount a horse, and hold a bridle and whip ; do yon 
then mount behind her, and yen are safe — for she runs 
away with you.” The counsellor, however was suffi- 
ciently punished for bis quibbling advice when next day 
he found that it was his own daughter who had run a- 
way with his client. 

MEMORY AND NONSENSE. 

A person was boasting in Fovte’s presence, of the 
extraordinary facility with which he could commit any 
thing to memory, when the mod er n Aristophanes said 
he would write down a dozen I isos in prose which be 
could not repeat, from memory, in as many minutes. 
A wager was instantly laid, and Foote produced the 
following : 

“ So she went into the garden to cut a eabbage leaf, 
to make an apple pie; and at the tame time a great 
she beer coming up the street, fope its head into the 
shop. What, no soap ? So he died, and the very 
imprudently married the barber; and (here were pres- 
ent* the Pickinnies and the Jolil!iee,and the Garyulies, 
and the grand Panjandrum himstlf, with the little round 
button at top ; and they all fell to playing the game of 
catch as catch can, till the gunpbwder rap oat at the 
heels of their boot.” 

Such a mass of unconnected nonsense defi’d the mem- 
ory, and the wit wen his wager. 


A Hurricane Predicts*. — The New Orleans 
Courier of the 30th ult. remarks : “ Certain weather- 
wise bipeds in these parts, have predicted that we shall 
be visited next month, by one of the roost destructive 
hurricanes that ever raged along the Gnlf of Mexico. 
Lest this warning should be takea.as a Joky, we will 


inform our readers that for weeks past something very 
unusual is said to be going on among the waters of the 
Gulf. The tides have mounted several feet higher 
than usual, when at full ; and again, when the tides re- 
cede, places are left dry that never before were seen 
out of water. Now these things, they do say, indicate 
the approach of the hurricane. 

ARITHMETIC. 

A. D. 970 lived Gerbert a native of France, and a 
monk ef Fieury. He was, perhaps the most illustri- 
ous character of the 10th century. Born in an age 
which is justly reprobated by historians as overwhelm- 
ed with the deepest shade of mental darkness, this 
philosopher surmounted the prejudices of education, 
and in defiance of ecclesiastical censures, withdrew 
from teachers who could add nothing to his -stock ot 
knowledge, to seek from the professors of * difieren, 
religion, the treasures qf science, which they alone 
of all the people of Europe then possessed. At Sev- 
ille, in Spain, he learned the language of the Arabs, 
and t soon made himself master of astronomy, geome- 
try, mechanics, and that which entitles him to the 
gratitude of every merchant, in all succeeding ages — 
the glorious science of arithmetic , which the Arabs 
had brought with them from the East. On hie return 
to France in 970 he liberally imparted to his country- 
men the fruits of * all his studies. It was thought a 
most astonishing thing by the French that the same 
figure could express one, one hundred, and one thous- 
and, and ' therttles of arithmetic which he published 
could scarcely be comprehended by the most labori- 
ous students of the 12th century. A native of Eng- 
land, however, had learned enumeration enough to ex- 
press a date, and to inscribe 975 on an ancient portal 
of Saxon (architecture at Worcester. It is not singular 
that Herbert's evidences of th ; s important science, 
should be comprehended with difficulty, in an age 
where notone « <a thousand conkhread, and where he 
shone a solitary star . — Annals of Com. 

Widows.— ‘When I was en the rail,’ said Mr. ’Wel- 
ler, with some emphasis ;* I was goin’ down to Bir- 
mingham by the rail, and I was locked up in* a close 
carriage with a living widder— Alode we wos ; the wid- 
der and me wos alone; and 1 believe it woe because 
we toot alone and there was no clegyman in the con- 
wayance, that that 'ete widder did’nt marry me afore 
vooeached the halfway station, Veo I think bow she 
began a screaming as we was a goin’ under tunnels in 
the dark — how she kept on a faintin’ and kitchin’ hold 
o’ me— and how I tried to bust open the door as 
wos tight locked end perwented afi* escape. Ah ! It 
was a awful thing.— a most awful !’ 


Change or Residence.— A postmaster writes to 
the editor of the Hartford Review, requesting him to 
stop a subscribers’ paper, as he has “ gone to the d— 1.” 
The editor replies, that he is net willing to lose so val- 
uable a patron, and shall therefore continue sending it 
to him in his present abo de. 

FASHIONABLE ROUTS. 

“ How strange it it,” said a lady , “ that fashionable 
parties should be called route! Why, rout formerly 
signified the defeat of an army ; and when the soldiers 
were all put to, the flight or to the eword, they were 
•aid to he routed.” “ This title has some propriety 
too,” said a clergyman, “ for at those meetings whole 
families are frequently routedout of house and home.” 


Another Good ’un.— Why is a newspaper like a 
tooth-pick ? Do you give up T Because every man 
should use his own and not his neighbor's. 


One Hundred and thirty Pounder *— The experimen- 
tal proofs of another large cannon, (one hundred and 
thirty pounder) made by Cyrus Alger & Co., commen- 
ced yesterday at South Boston Point, under the dir- 
ection of Colonel George Bomfoid, chief of the Ord- 
inance Department— This gun is confidently larger 
than the on* experimented upon some months since. 


Age of Improvement .— The aged Hemy” has be- 
come the fashionable title of that celebrated personage, 
who, in ruder times was termed, with very unoivil fa- 
miliarity, “the* #W Harry.” 
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POPULAR TALES. 


STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY- 


fit MRS. S. C. HALL. 

Mind not Ugh thing* : but eondeaeeod to men of low estate.” St. Paul. 

THE WRECKER,— A SEA-SIDE STORY. 

“Hanokb, I hare Could you three times to go to 
bed,” said Pierce Murphy to a slight delicate-looking 
young woman, who, notwithstanding his injunction, 
continued to knit the stocking she had nearly finished, 
while bending orer the embers of a turf fire. 

“ WeU, father, I’m going,” but still she remained. 

Pterce Murphy was a tail muscular man. with rug- 
ged yet keen features, and a shaggy head of hair, that 
fell in great profusion over a high, determined looking 
forehead. After having spokpn, he walked backward 
and forward under the rafters of his kitchen, but occa- 
, sionally pausing to look out through a window upon 
the night. It is worthy of observation that this win- 
dow was Singularly constructed— Pierce, tall as he 
was, could not reach it without standing on a stool for 
the purpose, and then his eyes were on a level with 
the lower pane. 

“ Holy saints !” he muttered to himself, “ there’s a 
Hash ! Well, that is something like !” 

The girl who had been knitting started to her feet, 
terrified at the loud thunder-peal that shook their long 
narrow cottage, and frightened the poultry that were 
roosting at the far end of the kitchen on the high raf- 
ter, so completely, that two of them tumbled down, 
and ran towards her as if for protection, while the old 
cock shook his feathers, and chuck-chuck’d some- 
thing by way of caution to his more assured compan- 
ions. 1 

*• What a night, father!” she exclaimed ; “T should 
think there could be no chance of their running in 
such a night as this !” 

i*. * man; “ ' v onien always talk 

like fools. What are they to do? — if they have come 
as far down as we think, they must put in, or tack 
about for sea-room, which they can’t do, because the 
wind is right in their teeth, or be seized in the morning 
by the revenue cutter ! There’s another blast! Go 
to bed, go to bed— that’s a good girl — go to bed.” 

And he pressed bis forehead close to the glass, 
which, contrary to the practice in Irish Cabins, was 
perfectly whole and free from dust. 

“ ^ be as quiet as a lamb, father, but do let me 
stop up with ye ; if I went to bed, sorra a wink would 
come oo my eye. Sure, what’s in the differ, if I wake 
here or m the crib within !” 

father’s thoughts seemed to have taken another 
direction, for he made no reply to her request — but 
after gazing intently through the glass for some min- 
utes, he turned abruptly to the door, which opened 
on the same side as the window, directly towards the 
9ea,and attempted to look forth. Tt was, however, but 
an attempt; the wind rushed in with such terrific vio- 
lence, thftt the turf ashes were blown about in every 
direction, and it required all his strength, assisted by 
his daughter’s exertions, to force back and bar the en- 
trance. It will seem strange to those who know what 
Irish cabins by the seaside generally are, to talk of a 
“ bar ” to the door. A latch, above which a hole is 
sometimes bored to permit the twine to pass through, 
so tjiat the latch may be lifted by the stranger or the 
friend- both alike sure of a welcome ; or a rusty lock, 
where want of use has engendered rust— these are 
common enough ; but, nevertheless, Pierce Murphy’s 
cabin-door was not only furnished with two bolts, but 
was as sound and substantial a door as any one need 
desire to have, even in the neighborhood of London, 
where, if you do not lock your doors, or bar your 
doors, and bolt your doors, you cannot rest secure 
from danger. Both the door, and the long, low, nar- 
row cottage of Pierce Murphy, were substantial, and 
certainly the recurrence of such storms would seem to 
render it necessary that they should be so. Pierce, 
however, had more than one reason for having a strong 
door and a strong bolt to his dwelling, which stood 
boldly forward on a toppling cliff, near Point Forlorn ; 
th$ foundation had been formed of the blue slatey 
stones, large enough to bo called rocks, so general 
along the coast; these were cemented with stiff yellow . 
clay, and the remainder of the walls was composed of 
smaller fragments of the same kind of stone; the raf- 1 


ters were, despite all superstitions, of drift-wood,; the 
ribs of many a noble ship having been destined to sup- 
port the thatch of Pierce Murphy’s cabin. Murphy’s 
professed occupation was fishing; indeed, l may say it 
was his real employment when he had no other ; he 
was one whom danger never daunted; in his little 
9inack he braved all dangeis; and when he did send 
fish to Wexford market, it was always the finest there: 
the kitchen of his dwelling was hung with the imple- 
ments of his ostensible calling, though many did not 
fail to remark that Pierce’s net9 were generally drv. 
except when the coast-guard were on the alert ; arid 
coast-guards twenty years ago, the period to which my 
tale refers, were not as active as they are now ; they 
also wondered at the stability of his door and his high 
up window; but Pierce said the place was lonely;— 
that he was olten out at nights fishing; and that his 
old woman was “timid of being alone” durin^ the 
long winter’s evening. 

The “ old woman” was comparatively an old wo- 
man when he married her, and had been bedridden 
many years. The fruit of the marriage was one boy*; 
the young woman whom he called daughter, and who 
evinced towards him all the duty and affection of a 
child, was the wife— it might be widow— of Luke 
Murphy, his only and beloved son. 

“ Now,” exclaimed Hannah, glancing at him from 
beneath her dark eyelashes, when they had really suc- 
ceeded in fastening the door, “what 'would vou have 
done if I had been in bed ? Bedad, father, the wind 
would have had the betther of ye!” 

Pierce Murphy looked down upon the gentle, ear- 
nest face of the pale girl, who had spoken in the half 
jesting, half serious tone of one who does not exactly 
'know how the words will be received, and there was 
both ire and pride in the expression of his counte- 
nance. 

“ The wind have the betther of me— of me ! The 
wind never crossed the Atlantic, let alone St. George’s 
Channel, that would have the betther of me,” he an- 
swered proudly. 

“Oh, father dear, take care. God be betwixt us 
and harm ! But sure my poor Luke used to call the 
breezes and winds flie Almighty’s breath.” 

“And why should ^you mention him to me now?” 
exclaimed the impetuous man ; “ what’s pnt him in 
yer bead, I say,” be repeated, in a voice loud as a tem- 
pest, as the trembling creature shrunk away without 
replying, “ what put Luke in yer head now ?” I 

A shrill u n earthly * 0 rt of laugh rang from one of, 
the two small bedrooms that were partitioned at the 
farthest end of the kitchen, and a voice feeble and 
sharp, replied, “Aod that shows that Pierce Murphy i 
is the same fool as«ver, to ask a young wife what puts i 
her husband in hor held— to nskYond Hannah Gowry 
what pntsher lawful hisband (may the Lord’s care be 
about him day and nigbt !) — to ask her what puts her 
husba nd.Lnke Murphy, in her head ? Oh, Pierce 


agra ! is it now ye have to larn that the head aud the 
heart of a young Irfehwoman arc one! What put* 
Luke in her head ! beiad, that’s quare! ah, ah!” and 
the old bedridden woftao went on laughing and mut- 
tering to herself in a ^ay that showed her intellects 
were not clear. Pierc* swore at her while command- 
ing her silence, but eht did not heed him ; accustom - 1 
ed to his rough words Rnd rough usage, perhaps she, 
did not. understand hts leaning. I 

“Bedad, ye’re a nice lad. Pierce Marphy,” she; 
continued half distinctly, and, fortunately for herself 
and Hannah, the stmigglerdid not hearabove half she 
said. “Ye turn the i Almighty’s blessing, yer own j 
flesh and flood, until yfc make it into a curse ,* the gra ' 
boy— just married loo; and in for it, so deep, that i( 
he didn’t make a vartfee of necessity, the law would 
have sent him abroad free of expinse. * My beautiful 
boy! but neverheed that, he’ll soon be back now, his 
pardon’s granted; my blessing be about Hannah for 
that same ; didn’t she work it out for him, with her 
perseverance aod her fweet ways— and he’ll soon be 
back— he’ll soon be back— and thin. Pierce, my boy. 
Pierce, slashing Pierce Murphy, ye’re book sworn, so 
ye aVe, to turn out all rails— all rats ; hush, hush — ev- 
ery rat, before my boy comes home.” 

“ I teH ye what,” said Pierce, swearing • dreadful 
oath, “ I tell ye what it is, Hannah ; if yoa don’t find 
some way of stopping that ould woman’s tongue, I 
will— not even her being the mother of ray son, your 
husband, will ease her; do you understand me? The 


ould hag gets worse and worse,” and the smuggler 
spoke these words in the stern under tone of a resol- 
ved and desperate man, hissing them rhrough his 
reeth, while his fingers grappled convulsively, as if he 
did, in imagination, what he threatened. 

Hannah had glanced at him before ; now she looked 
fixedly, if not firmly in his face ; and ere she had spo- 
ken a sentence, the crimson ihat had mounted to her 
cheek, had faded to a death-like paleness. 

“You havo a right to remember, Pierce Murphv, 
that if the poor ould senseless creature is wbat 9 lW 
IS, it is your doing. When she took you first, she ha I 
full and plenty. She trusted it all to you, and when* 
is it?” 

Hannah!” exclaimed Pierce, astonished at her 
boldness. 

; Let me alone, then, with your hints, father ; I 
don’t think ye mane half what ye say; I know* ye 
don’t. Ye conld notbe Luke’s fatherVye did. But 
while I ve a heart fo feel. I’ll feel for her ; while I’ve 
a hand to work, I’ll work for ye both, as I have done. 
Oh, father ! let me love ye both, for the sake of him, 
my own heart’s core ! , Oh, how could ye be so cruel 
as to ax what put him in my head ! My thought bv 
day and drame by night !” and she burst into tears. ' 
Pierce did not repeat his brutal language, reckless* 
as he had grown from long habit and bad associates • 
-as touched bv the troth and faithfulness of the 
. g creature who gazed on him so mournfully, lie 
muttered a few words ; and then dashing his elbow a- 
gainst a half door in the wall, which the nicest eye 
could not have discerned, he disappeared dow n a nar- 
row subterraneous passage, which led through the cliff 
to the strand below his dwelling. The memory of the 
oldest dwellers on that sea-coast could not carry them 
back as to when the cave was formed that exteuded 
upward, and which Pierce and his associates had con- 
tinued. Some said it was always. so ; others said it 
was the work of men even more daring than its present 
possessors. The cave appeared to all but those initia- 
ted into its mysteries, precisely as it had alwavs been ; 
but Pierce Murphy, more than fifteen years before the ' 
occurrence of the incident I am about to relate, had, 
with the assistance of two or three companions, hol- 
lowed a passage as far as the roof of che cavern, which 
might be about ten or twelve feet above the rugged 
stones that formed its flooring. It was wonderful how 
, well the opening was concealed ; and the rocky roof- 
ing was ol itself so uneven and commonplace, that, 
though the revenue officers, as l have said, not by any 
means as active then as they are now, though perfect- 
ly well aware that smuggling, if not more fearful 
crimes, were carried on in that immediate neighbor- 
hood, could not form an idea how the business was 
managed. Indeed, they were sometimes found to be 
too well satisfied with the proscribed article, to care 
much for its distribution, though it is h well-known 
fact that a revenue officer was never yet reaUy trusted 
by a sjnuggler. * w 

When Pierce descended, the young woman sat 
down by the fire, which she had replenished with fresh 
I turf, and wept long and bitterly. It was siri to hear 
the voice of one so young and fair, and with aa expres- 
sion of so much innocence in her countenance, harmo- 
nising with the moaning into which the madness of 
the storm had for a time subsided. 

“ Hannah, avoumeen!" inquired the half-denented 
woman, from the little room. “ Hannah, avoumeen ! 
is there any fresh throuble on ye, my comfort ?’’ 

“ No, mother, go to sleep.” ■ *• +* 

“ There’s no use, darlint. Is there any noise <*>out 
the hearthstone, my jewel ?” 

“ No, mother.” ■ •> • 

*' I thought I heard the ticking of the death-wat*:h, 
the only clock that ever strikes here.” 

“ I didn’t* hear it, mother.” * ■' >* 

“ Hannah, how long is it since there was a winding- 
sheet on the candle ?” 0 

“ I don’t know, mother ; but sure the last timd Fa- 
ther Gandy was here, be tould ye not t6 be minding 
such foolishness ; that the Almighty would be above 
giving a hint about such a thing as death out of* a bit 
of candle grease; and that a poor little insect,' which 
he says the watch is, could have no knowledge of life 
and death, only keeps minding its own business in the 
warm places.” 

“ Ah, ah !” laughed the old crone. “ and sure he’s 
a fine man, and said more than that whin he was atout 
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“ Ay, mother, both priest and minister say good 
enough, if we’d only heed it. God help us, he did say 
i dale of what was true, and 90 did Misther Burrows, 
heaven bless them both, about the sin of breaking the 
iaw, which was both bad and dangerous; and what 
was worse, about the curse of sinful people, which 
sich doings bring about a poor man’s house, and the 
**vil courses such lead to, the swearing and the drink- 
ing ; and the fear o’ God, put all on one side for the 
lucre of gain ; and the end that comes of it all, trans- 
portation and shame, or may be death. Oh, it’s a 
cruel wicked way— and how poor Luke, though 
brought up in it, evefr turned to it, so fine and honora- 
ble as he was, I don’t know. I little thought how it 
was when I married him !” 

“ And would that hare hindered ye, if ye had known 
it ?” inquired the old woman. 

“ 1 dou’t know, l*m not thinking it would— for all 
the throuble I’ve had on his account seems lo draw 
my heart closer to him ; he is more to me now than 
ever he was ; and when he’s with me again, we’ll go 
r.» some furrin part, and work in the honesty that will 
bring peace.” 

“All. ah. ah!” laughed the old woman, 44 I shall 
be dead before that — but the worms will have no feast, 
for I'm only skin an’ bone, skin an* bone and she 
laughed again the laugh that made poor Hannah’s 
flesh creep, and then continued- 44 Luke, a-lanna % 
never took to it, though you don’t know, for reasons 




BRINGING UP CHILDREN. 

We have read, in a certain book, u Directions for 
training a child to the gallows.” It has been some 
length of time since we saw that article* but judging 
from present indications, we suppose it has been peru- 
sed extensively, and that many parents are resolved to 
follow the ‘directions’ implicitly, in order to elevate 
their sons to that post of distinction, at which they 
cannot fail to become conspicuous objects of public re- 
gard. Tender mothers and affectionate fathers, do not 
suffer your boys to be taught a trade ; for that may 
enable them to make a living for themselves, without 
the necessity of living on their wits. Let them feel 
the spur of necessity, that they may be cunning and 
active in devising and using expedients to get the pro- 
ducts of other people’s labor ,— let them have no hon- 
est means of subsistence, that they may be forced into 
a train of daring experiments for the purpose of sub- 
sisting without means. An individual who has been 
regularly instructed in a trade or profession, seldom 
arrives at any distinction as a housebreaker, a pick- 
pocket, or a highwayman. Therefore, if you wish to 
see your sons shine in those brilliant exploits, which 
form the most material incidents of half the novels 
lately published, let them be imbued with an early ab- 
horrence for all handicraft operations. Let them be 
taught to place a proper estimate on their own ease and 


ye didn’t come to us for good and all, till he was on 1 aug . ht t0 P lace . a proper estimate on their own ease and 
the point of going, but he never took to it. Sure if a S en “ eman ^y leisure, and teach them the philosophical 
man’s in a whirlpool, he doesn’t take to it, though he 00l,0< \ t . ^ev came into the world merely to recre- 
is drowned in it. And Misther Burrows said all that , en J°y themselves at the expense of'the public, 
gin the smuggling. Ah. he said all that agin the *, or the attainment of those objects, it is well to make 
‘ ‘ " yet I’ll go bail he took the them P errect masters of their own time ; never require 
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smuggling; did he ? and yet I’ll go 
hot drop of the hot stuff afore he left. That’s no way 
in instruct the poor whin they’re in the siu, and have 
the temptation to go on in it , the example must go 
with the lesson to do good ; the poor have the com- 
fort, and not the stroug principle, and yet they’d take 
away the one, and not give them the other ! That’s 
quare : that has no sinse in it, no more than ould Mar 
gate Murphy.” 

” Go to sleep, mother dear,” said Hannah. 

“ Will you pray for me the while ?” inquired the 
old woman, earnestly, and there was sorrow in the 
tone of her voice. 

Hannah replied she would, and knelt down for the 
purpose ; but nothing could keep Margaret Murphy 
quiet. 

- 44 Lave off, Hannah, and come sit by me,” she said ; 

and accordingly the gentle girl, who was so unsuited 
for such scenes, and who had quitted her own people 
in a more inland part of the country, simply that she 
might take care of her husband’s mother, lo prove her 
love for him, left off in the middle of an “ave,” and 
seated herself by the bedside of the strange woman, 
whosAormer mode of life, before she became Pierce 
Murphy ’9 wife, was unknown to her neighbors, though 
various had been the rumors in circulation on the sub- 
ject. 

CONCLUDED IS OUR NEXT. 


DIOCLE5. 

Among the laws which Diodes gave to the Syta- 
cusians, there was one which enacted, 44 that no man 
should presume to enter, armed, into an assembly ofj 
the people ; in case any should, he was to suffer death.” 
One day an alarm was given of an enemy approaching, 
and Diodes hastened out to meet them, with his sword 
by his side. On the way he was informed that the 
people, indifferent to their common danger, had assem- 
bled to talk sedition in the forum ; and, forgetting all 
inferior circumstances in his zeal for the public safety 
he stepped, armed as he was, into the midst of the as- 
sembly, intending to use his best endeavors to recal 
them to a sense of their duty ; but before he could ad- 
dress them, one of the busiest of the- factious called 
out, 44 that Diodes, in arms among the people, had 
broken the laws which he had himself made.” Dio- 
des. struck, hut not confounded, turning towards his 
accuser, replied, with a loud voice, 44 Most true ; nor 
shall Diodes be the last to sanction his own laws,”— 
On saying this he drew hi9 sword, and falling on it, 
expired. 

r A fate precisely similar is recorded of€harondas, 
the law-giver of the Tburians. 
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any account of bow they spend their mornings, after- 
noons, or evenings. All inquiries of the kind tend to 
repress and dampen the natural genius of the young 


people. In order that your boys may have theii own 
apprehensions assisted by the suggestions of congenial 
spirits, suffer them to associate with whomsoever they 
please ; and doubt not that they will seek and find 
that society which will effect the desired improvement. 
In a short time, you will be astonished at their pro- 
gress. Pitching coppers, picldig eggs, dec., are good 
exercises for mitigation ; they i have quallified many a 
youth for the more splendid triumphs of the gaming 
table. By all means, take care to provide the young 
gentlemen with coppers and eggs, to perfect themselves 
in these innocent preliminaries. Encourage or permit 
your son to lounge about a tavern bar, beer-house, or 
nine-pin alley ; if he has aoy milksop propensities, or 
prefers cool water to any olber beverage, this will be 
most likely to improve his taste. When the opening 
genius of the lad enables him to perform any small 
theft or petty roguery, suffer yourself to laugh at his 
skill, and endeavor to screen him from punishment.— 
Pursue the system steadfastly, and if your child makes 
an honest man and a good citizen, or if he escapes 
public disgrace and legal penalties, you may lay your 
hand on your breast, and safely declare that you nave 
done all in your power to make it otherwise .— Phil 
Ledger . 

. AN IRISH DEFENCE. 

Some years ago, Mr. Boyle, (who conducted a sa- 
tirical paper at Cork, called 44 The Freeholder”) came 
in contact with one of the city sheriffs at the theatre. 
He suffered so much from this collision,that he brought 
Boyle to trial for the assault. Juries, at th^t time, 
were not the most unprejudiced in Ireland, and a “cor- 
poration jury” were not in the habit of leaning tO'the 
side o (mercy when an enemy of the 44 ascendancy” 
was brought beneath their justice. 1 Boyle had written 
some severe things against the corporation, and his 
conv iction, ou almost any grounds, was anticipated by 
IHpies, and feared by his friends. The trial came 
oWefore one of the judges at the Assize. After ma- 
ny challenges, and much difficulty, the jury were em- 
panelled. Mr. O’Connell, the leading counsel at the 
Munster bar in criminal cases, was retained for Mr. 
Boyle. The evidence bore strongly against his client 
although it was admitted that the assault might have 
been accidental ; and O’Coaneil, declining to call re- 
buting evidence, spoke at some length in reply to the 
prosecution. Finding that his appeal to justice made 
little way into the hearts of a Cork corporation jury, 
he suddenly adopted the language of irony, and con- 
cluded in the following abrupt manner :— “Gentlemen, 


I remember a trial, at Clonmel of a .poor -mail on a 
[charge of murder ; a beautiful case of circumstantial 
evidence— like what you have just now beard, was 
made up against him. The prisoner’s life seemed to 
hang by a single hair, when the case against him clos- 
ed. He requested leave to call a witness, and io the 
amazement of the coun, produced on the table the 
man alleged to have been murdered. Perhaps, to uso 
a phrase you all understand, he had been only * kilt.’ 
The judge instantly desired the jury to send down their 
verdict. After a Jittle pause, the foreman handed in 
a slip of paper, with the awful word • guilty* written 
on it. The judge* in utter astonishment, exclaimed— 
Why the man has not been murdered J how can the 
prisoner be guilty V • Oh, my lord,* replied the fore- 
man, ‘ that may be : but if he did not kill the man he 
stole my bay mare three yeaas ago !* So, gentlemen 
(concluded O’Connell,) you must find Mr. Boyle 
guilty ; for though he did not assault the sheriff, sore 
he libelled the corporation ! The jury, who had laugh- 
ed at the anecdote, were shamed into justice, and Boyle 
was acquitted. 


TURKISH TREASURES. 

Several laws of the Koran enjoin the Mussulmans 
to lay by sums of money. In order to observe this 
precept, each Sovereign, residing in Constantinople, 
since Mahomet II. who made the conquest of this city 
in 1453, (encloses in a chamber of the seraglio the gold, 
silver, and other riches which he intends to econo- 
mize. The sum that each Sultan puts aside in this 
manner amounts to about <£480,000, a kind of tariff 
fixed upon by common custom. Independently of the 
duty of the sovereigns in placing ta this amount the 
sums leceived from the taxes, and not expended, he 
conceives it to be agreeable to heaven, and to the na- 
tion, in adding to this fund the presents that are made 
him, either in precious stones or other articles of great 
value. It is well known how punctilious the Turkish 
sovereign is in this respect; bis subjects, as well as 
foreigners, cannot obtain what they solicit, even ac- 
cording to all principles of justice, unless they add to 
their petitions, presents, the value of which is propor- 
tioned to the obiect which they desire. No one can 
be ignorant of the extent of confiscations pronounced 
in an arbitrary manner by the Despot of Constantino- 
ple against private individuals, and againstthe Pachas; 
and when he has deposited these sums in his sinking 
fund, in his opinion the iniquity of such measures is 
immediately obliterated. Superstition in the Ottoman 
territory, has attained to such a degree, that the peo- 
ple are persuaded, the more this fund increases, the 
more his reign will be fortunate and prosperous. This 
fund is, therefore, called the Sacred Treasure. History 
does not confirm this opinion ; but the Turks care very 
little about history or the lessons which it affords. And 
what becomes of this treasure accumulated in so con- 
siderably a manner by each Sultan ? This is a curious 
question. 

Every year the Kisla-Aaga, the chief of the black 
eunuchs, makes an inventory of the riches aihassed 
during the twelvemonth; and the operation being ter- 
minated, the Grand Signor accompanied by the prin- 
cipal officers of the crown 4 , repairs in grand , ceremony 
to the the chamber of the Treasury, and place* hi* sig- 
net upon the cbesu After the death of theservereigr, 
there are found as many chests in his chamber as he 
has lived years* The chamber is then closed, and the 
signets of every one of the principal officers placed tip- 
pon the door ; and an inscription itf added, indicating 
that in this place is thd treasure of such a Saltan.— 
His successor fornw his treasury in another loom of 
the seraglio, and after his death, it is also closed, and 
the same circumstance occurs during each new reign. ' 
Now, as from the time of Mahomet II. Constantinople 
numbers forty-one sultans, there exist in the seraglio 
fortY-one chambers, containing each the treasure of 
each of these sovereigns. 

In order to touch a ay of these treastiresWc [dm to 
enter a single one of these numerous chambcrr*-««it 
would be necessary that the Ottoman Empire were re- 
duced to the lowest extremity. It appear* that the 
necessity of violating the Sacred Tfeasnry baa not 
hitherto been deemed necessary. The sufatat, rather 
than have recourse to such a measari, prefer mating 
the most cruel exactions from their subjects, ftneb 
is the financial system of economy of this beaming 
is far from the acknowledged principles of alt cmftxed 
states* 
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MOURNING APPAREL. 

“Bat now it b« detd, wlwrtfbre iboaM I CMt 1 Cm I brin, him 
back atria.” 

The trappings of grief seem indifferent end childish 
where there is real grief, and where there is not, they 
are a mockery. The principal objections against the 
custom of wearing of mourning apparel are, that it is 
useless, inconvenient and expensive. What use does 
it serve ? to remind me that I am in affliction ! I do 
not wish to be pointed but— shall the sable garb be a- 
flopted then, because it is grateful to my feelings — be- 
cause it is a kind of solace to me ? I can gain no con- 
solation from it. But if the custom is useless, incon- 
venience forms a still greater objection. It is inconre- 
Viept, because it throws the care of purchasing and 
'making clothes upon a family, at the very moment 
when it most needs seclusion and quietness: when worn 
out with care, and watching, and sorrow, it needs re- 
tirement and relief. There is shocking unseemliness 
I had almost said sacrilege, in turning the house of | 
death into a work shop for the dress-makers. Who | 
that hath ever witnessed what is passing on one of 
these occasions — who that hath ever seen the broken- 
hearted victim of affliction brought forth to be dressed 
as pageants, and harassed into inquiries about mourn- 
ing gowns and bonnets, or heard, intermingled with 
their tears paltry and fain discussions about the adjust- 
ment of mourning caps ana .ribbons ; who I say. has 
not felt this inconvenient, this ill-timed, and unbecom- 
ing, beyond what any fqrce of language can express ? 
But the greatest pbjection, after all, to the use of| 
mourning apparel', is the expense. That the expen- 
ses presses heavily upon the poor, is a matter very well 
known, and l believe verv generally repotted. But 
this ie not all ; it presses hegvily upon the community 
and nooe but tle 1 opulept, in fact, can afford it. — 
There are top tatpilies in the country with whom the 
expenses of mourning apparel does not form a barden- 
eottffe tdditiop to ; the bills of the merchant. Besides 
lhis, ffapk U the'jfpost expensive kind of apparel : and 
^era is always on those occasions— from haste and nat- 
ural improvidence of afflicted mind about worldly 
things — a gteat deal of extravagance and waste ; and 
more than all, this expense comes at a time, when, of| 
all times, it can be least borne. It comes in addtiion 
to ell the expenses of sickness, the paying of attendants 
apd the charges of the physician. It comes, perhaps, 
%hsn the main support and reliance of the family is 
taken — when the husband, the father, the provider, is 
cut off— when he has departed from the world with no 
feeling of distress so deep as that he was to leave des- 
titute those who were dearer to him than life. Then 
it is that the desolate and deprived, under false mo 
lives of showing inspect to him, are obliged by the 
customs of society, to abridge the already narrow means 
on which they have to rely — to follow the silly fashion 
of adopting an outward appearance of grief; — How ma- 
ny are the cases in w rich a considerable portion, and 
e' en the whole of what remains for the widow and fa- 
therless, is expended, and not in providing for their 
waot*, but mere arraying them for their desolate con- 
di| on. 

LIFE AT WATERING PLACES. 

I phf correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
writing from Cape May, gives the following as a night 
or rawer a morning scene in the main gallery of a 
hotel there. The only thing we cannot understand is 
how the correspondent happened to be awake at such 
a time. We recommend the husband to provide him- 
self with a duplicate key; 

(Tap ! tap ! tap ! in a tow and gentle tone.) 

(No answer.) 

(Tap ! tap! tap! a little louder.) 

(Still no answer.) 


truth of this part of the conversation.) And this is 
the fourth night you have been up half the night, play- 
ing c?ris and stuffing crabs and cl aupigne. * Tis too 
bad.’ 

* My love recollect; do for heaven's sake keep quiet, 
and let me in ; this is all d — <1 nonsense. I mean this 
is perfectly ridiculous. Just remember ^hereyou are 
anid talk lower: I’m not deaf.* 

(After a pause—) 

1 My dear, there’s no earthly use in your standing 
there. You ought to know by this time that when 1 
say I won’t I mean I won’t ; and get out of bed again 
this night I won’t— that’s settled.* 

And to my mind the case was clearly settled — the 
tone this was uttered in leaving little room for hope. — 
After a considerable pause, during which time the 
poor hen-pecked husband no doubt was casting over 
in his mind what was best to be done in the emergen- 
cy— 

‘ My love, do I rightly understand that you really 
intend I shall be locked oat all night ?’ 

‘Yes my dear, it is precisely my intention, and to- 
morrow night, you will come to bed in seasonable 
hours.’ 

Scene closes. 

The following morning, at sunrise, as is my custom, 
l was on my way, with slippers and gown, to bathe, 
when 1 met T— parading the piazza. He never 
gets up till the late breakfast bell rings. 

‘Good morning, Mr. T- -, Why, this is reforma- 

tion. How came you up so soon ?’ 

’’Why, the fact is— hi ! ha! ha !— to be candid 
with you — the truth is, I am up a little earlier than 
common. The fact is, I didn’t sleep very well last 
night. These cursed mosquitoes ! The wind brought 
them into my window— bit me to the d — deal. 1 swear 
I never was bitten so before in all my life. 


Lodge : the petitioners alone, being constituted 
the Lodge, and all after admissions, to be done in. the 
regularly constituted manner. 

Sacred to the Memory of Thomas JEFFERsoN.* r 
We should suppose that this inscription, engraved, 
as it is on the heart of every lover of his country wor ’d 
have shielded the memory of America’s noblest Son, 
now lying within the “narrow house,” from calumny. 
But a Reverend Mr. Fyng, in the Episcopal Recor- 
der, is resolved to “damn himself to everlasting 
fame,” by the use of his Jackass hoofs on the body of 
the dead lion. This Rev. gentlemen says of Jefferson^ 
that “there was a peculiar aversion and want of re- 
spect for his name in the very neighborhood in, which 
he lived and died,” and that his ’.'character was| worse 
than he (! ! !) with the most unfavorable prepos§es _ 
sions, ever conceived it to be.” A meeting of the cit- 
izens of Charlottesville, Va. has been called to vindi- 
cate the character of Mr. Jefferson. Thomas Jeffer- 
son needs no vindication. Posterity have erected a 
mouument for him, too high for the breath of calumny 
to reach. 
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(Tap ! tap ! tap ! a full octave higher.) 

* Who’s there ?* (in a loud, and I thought, for a fe- 
male, a very determined toice.) 


* Only me, my love (in a soothing loud whisper, 
rather strongly contrasted with the voice from with 
in.) 

* Well, Mr. T - — , this it too much ; but I vow 
I won't get up.* 

* My dear, do pray and let me in.' 

* I positively will not. I gave you fair warning I 
would not in this way be disturbed every night. The 
children, you know very well, can’t be got to sleep af- 
lat rimy are once woke up.’ (I could testify to the 


ALBANY. SATURDAY, AUG. 15, 1840. 

Masonic I n format® n.— The following resolution 
was adopted at the last sitting of the Grand Lodge.— 
It is of much importance u> the Iraternity at the pres 
ent moment, doing away impediments which have ex- 
isted of late years in regaid to the resumption of labor 
on the part of many Lodges in this State. 

Resolved , That whenever the warrant of any subor 
dinate Lodge shall be sutrendered to the Grand Secre 
tary, the members of each Lodge cease to be members 
of any Lodge, by virtue of such surrender ; and in the 
event of such warrant being again petitioned lor, and 
the prayer of the petitioners granted, the petitioners 
shall only be revived with it . 

During the anti-masonic excitement, many lodges, 
in order to propitiate pe*ce, gave up their charters, 
while many others were induced to suspend their la- 
bors, until better times. Those better times have now 
arrived, and many of the brethren are now prepared to 
recume their labors, provided they can do it without 
embarrassment. Since ithe commencement of the 
Morgan difficulties, yea® have elapsed, and many 
changes have taken place. Some who were ranked 
among the virtuous of tht land, and looked up to 
ornaments to the institution, have in our dark days 
turned their backs upon ps, while many others have 
undoubtedly, through th# course of time, become 
ious and disolute. It is these exigencies the resold 
of the Grand Lodge is intended to meet. Heretofore, 
in the revival of a Lodge, every member known to the 
by-laws , was revived with it. The effect of this reg 
illation has been, that many worthy brethren, have been 
debarred from Masonic privileges, because they could 
not sit with objectionable members. This difficulty 
now happily removed, and each dormant Lodge, can 
now recommence Its werk, by petitioning the Grand 


Spurious Bills. — A Subscriber, residing in St. 
Louis, Missouri, has sent us a 82, bill on the City 
Trust and Banking Company, of New York, no doubt 
under the impression that it was current money. For 
his benefit as well as that of others, we would say, that 
judging from the bite % on the public, it is a species of 
the wild cat of the most rabid kind. In other words, 
it is a fraud. 


The Juvenile Depository.— This interesting lit- 
tle work cornea to us after a suspension of four months, 
from New York, instead of Sknaneateles, although, it 
will be issued simultaneous from both places. Mr. 
Pratt the former editor has associated the Rev. Mr. 
Blakely, with him in its conduct. The editors say 
that it will now be continued with perseverance and 
spirit. It is printed monthly, at 81. per annum. 


Suicide or a Circus Rider.— George Sweet, an 
equestrian and tight rope performer, well known io 
this city, attached to the Bowery Amphitheatre, on 
Thursday morning last, threw himself from the third 
story of the Eagle Tavern, at Buffalo, and received 
such internal injuries as will probably cause htofcleath. 
He had been for several days laboring under a species 
of insanity, and attempted to make way with himself 
by taking* opium. 

Trouble ahead. — The right of the city of Phi!»> 
del phi a, to certain portions of the Girard estate, is •- 
bout being contested by the relatives. 

Nominations.— Wm H. Seward, and Luther Brad- 
tab, have been put in nomination for Governor, and 
Lieut. Governor, by the Whig convention at Utica. 

Peter Scough, a German emigrant, who was. 
travelling west with his wife and four children, was 
accidentally drowned in the Albany basin on Tues- 
day. * _______ 


The Crops. — It is now asceitained beyond a doubt, 
that the crops of the present year in this country will 
be more than an average. The summer crops are all 
gathered, generally in good condition ; and the fall 
crops have passed the period when they can be mate- 
rially affected hy any rhange of weather other than an 
early frost. This, with the surplus of last year’s crop 
remaining bn hand, will make provisions abundant, and 
prices must range low, unless an extensive demand for 
^export should take place.— Ike. 
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IKTBLLIOSKOE. 


A Cruel Case.—- The poor Ere made to suffer in 
b variety of wa^s for their poverty. The public treat 
it da if it were .indeed a crime, and not a misfortune to 
he poer~ A man by the name of Cass, an honest and 
industrous artisan with a wife and child, failed some 
tune ago iu business, having lost all that he originally j 
possessed. He applied for the benefit of the insolvent 
laws and was opposed. Through his creditorr he was 
afterwards indicted as a fraudulent insolvent and was 
committed to prison. 

Ou Monday last a jury pronounced him innocent of 
the charge of fraud, but alas ! it was too late to be of 
service either to the sufferer or his afflicted family.— 
On Tuesday morning he died, after being unjustly in- 
carcerated for nioe months in a public prison, from 
the effects of confinement. His wife and child, after 
struggling from day to day and night after night for 
their subsista^ce— after besieging with tears and en- 
treaties his creditors, until spurned from their thresh- 
liolds, for the release of their protector$are now left 
destitute upon a wild world, abandoned to want and 
privation of every character. * What are we to think 
of the soul9 of these creditors? Can they boast the 
possession of that essential element of humanity ? or 
may we net reasonably conclude that they are brutes, 
which nature by some sad mistake bas gifted with the 
form, but not the gentler faculties, of men .P/ul. Spi- 
rit of the Times . 


Coincidence between the pulsation of the 

HUMAN BODY AND THE HOUR OF THE DAT. — The fol- 
lowing is from the London Sun. You will oblige a 
constant reader, and one who has made the experiment 
by giving it a place in your paper. — Journal of Com- 
merce. 

“ Seat yourself at a table, haviog placed your elbow 
on the table, attach a piece of metal (say a shilling) 
to a thread, hold the thread between the paints pf the 
thumb and first finger, acd allow the shilling to hang 
in the center of a 'tumbler glass; the pulse will im- 
mediately cause the shilling to vibrate like a pendalum, 
and the vibrteatton will increttoe until the shilling 
strikeothe side of. the glass; and suppose the time of 
the experiment be that hour at which |I am writing, 
between half past six and seven o'clock, it will so strike 
the glass seven times, and having done s », lose its mo- 
mentum and return to the centre. 

If you hold it a sufficient length of time the experi- 
ment will be repeated ; but not until a sufficient space 
lias elapsed to convince you it is most complete. 1 
need nof say that the thread must be held with a stea- 
dy hand ; otherwise the vibrating motion will be coun- 
teracted. 

At whatever hour of the day or night the experiment 
be made, the coincidence will be found the same.'* 


Items of Foreign News.— The Royal assent was 
given to the Canada Union bill on the 23d ult. 

The American Agitators.— By the late accounts 
Messrs. Bidney, Garrison, Stanton, dec. were abus- 
ing their Country and their countrymen at Birming- 
ham. 

The Njplson column, about to be erected in Trafal- 
gar Square, London, will be made of brass cannon re- 
covered from the wreck of the Royal George. 

Oxford , the pot-boy, who shot at the Queen, had 
been tried and virtually acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity. 

Extensive Felony,— A. Mr. Robert Brine hae stolen 
.€17,000 iu Danish Bonds, c€21,000 in Brazilian 
Bonds, 100,000 guilders, Dutch 5 per cent. Bonds.— 
He has escaped to America— $5,000 reward" is- ottered 
for him. 


Fecund, tj.— Mr. H Holmes, of Prarie du laev Rock 
county, has a cow, which a few days since, presented 
him with three large healthy heifier calves at one birth 
— [Milwaukie Sentinel . 


City of -troy.— The assistant mashal has comple- 
ted the census of the city of Troy, and states the num- 
ber of inhabitants at 19, 373. In 1835 there were i ffi- 
959, and in 1830, 11,587 inhabitants* Gain iu teoy ears r 
7,788 ^ in five years A4 14. 


Winconsin and Iowa, the young scions of the West, 
have astonished the nation by the recent return of the 
census. The former gives returns for 31.000, and the 
fother 50,000 souls. Three fouths of the inhabitats are 
from New England. 


Last evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoflf, Capt Rich- 
ard Kelsey to Miss Amanda Eggleston. 

On Tuesday morning, at bis residence in Troy, Mr. 
Benjamin Peirce, in the 77th year of his age. 

Generous Contribution.— The Wall street Presbyte 
rian Church, the Rev. Dr. Philips’, recently took up 
a collection for the American Bible Society, amount- 
ing to eight hundred and forty five dollars and fifty 
cents. 


Departure of Missionaries. — The Rev. Messrs 
Fielding and Constantine sailed from Norfolk on mon- 
day last, for Africa. They aie under the patronage of 
the Baptist missionary society. 

Hydrophobia . — Mr, Moses Emery, of Aurora, a 
strong ana healthy man, about thirty years of age, 
died last Sunday ete iing, having suffered the four 
previous days the most excruciating agony, His 
writhings and contortions werp so great that at times 
it required four men to hold him. It was supposed 
by some to be a case of hydrophobia.— Buffalo Com. 
Adv. 


BIRD. 

In this city, on Tuesday last, Mary,) wife* it Mr*. 
William Voorhees. j 

On Monday morning, Caleb Jobn*o9,*t*& 4f. 

On Saturday morning, Ezra Prcptioo, youageet eon 
of John Rodgers, aged 2 years. * 

At Binghamptoa, on the 4th inst* win. M. Wil- 
lard, Esq. cashier of tint Bingham pton Batak, aged 28 
years. 

In Hattfoid, (Conb.)on the 31st. nit., Mrs. Miriam 
Colton, aged 87. 

At Wethersfield, on Thursday morning, August 6th 
Mrs. Sabrina Board mao, aged 78. 

At his residence in Halfmoon, Saratoga county, yes- 
terday morning, Hugh Peebles, esq., in his 77th year* 
Death.— On Sunday night one of the soldicis en- 
listed in the United States service at Philadelphia took 
it into his head to run away ; he secreted himself in 
the hold of a small vessel on the Schuylkill, but his 
pursuers being on his trail, he jumpecL overboard and 
was drowned. • 


Taylor arrested. — It is stated is the Hartford Eagle 
that Taylor, the villain who shot and robbed Mr Rice, 
some months since, was arrested day before yesterday, 
in the vicinity of Hudson, N. Y. He has made a full 
confession of his guilt, and it is slid he appears some- 
what penitent. 

The Wilmington (N. C.) Chrsnicle states that Mr. 
John Smith, orf that place, whilst on his passage from 
Charleston to Nassau, (N. P.) jn the schooner Mary 
6c Eliza, was knocked overboard by the boom; the ves- 
sel was running at the rate of seven knots, and before 
she could be put about, he eras IbsYsight of. A very 
heavy shower of rain came on directly, and he was of | 
course given up for lost. Bu| after the rain had ceased 
whilst the schooner was on aaother tack, he was dis- 
covered swimming, and takes on board, having been in 
the sea something like an hour. 

Melancholy Coincidence. — The Baltimore Sun, 
mentions a remarkable coincidence of death which oc- 
curred lecently. On the 19th ult. Mr. Solon Nash, 
formerly of Bmt>n, died at Louisville, Kentucky; and 
on the same day, his wile, Mb. Mary B. Nash, aged 
28 years formerly of Newburyport, died in Baltimore. 

Painful Occurrence.— As the Boat Niles Capt, Green 
was coming ,op the canal on Friday evening, when just 
below Little Falls, one of the passengers, Mrs. Hunter, 
of New Y ork city was str uck by the contractor's bridge 
and almost crushed to death. She was placed in the 
hands of a physician, and when our informant left there 
weiesome hopes entertained of her recovery, though 
her situation is extremeiy critical. No blame is at- 
tached to the Captain.— Utica JVhig. 

(£?* On Friday last a horso was so overdone in a 
match for 8308, on the “ Trotting ark,” Boston, that 
he died on Sunday. During bis vain attempts to win 
the 8300 for his master, he was stimulated with alco- 
hol and camphoi>in order loanable him to put forth all 
hisfenergies — and the re-action of his system ffifost have 
been tremendous. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


Temple Encampment, 
Temple R A. Chapter, 
Mount Vernon Lodgo 
Ten pie Lodge, 

Apollo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter, 

Apollo Encampment, 
Evening 8 tar Lodge, 
Phoenix Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genesee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 10, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Washington Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chanter, 47. 
Utica Enoampmeu4|3 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council 8 & R Masters 
King Solomon's chapter 
Memphis Chaplet, 
Memphis Lodge, 


EACH MONTH 
PLACE. 

Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Albany 
Troy 
Troy 
Troy 

West Troy 
Lansingburg 
Bethany Gea. 
Lockpert Nia. 
Wheeling- Va. 

U 1 


Utica, 


Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

Memphis 

Memphis 


TIME. . 

‘id Friday. 

*T* 4th Tuesday 
1st A 3d Thursday. 
1st A 3d Tuesday. . 
1st A 3d Tuesday. 
3d & 4th Tuesday. 
3d Moik(u y. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st A 3d Thursday. 
1st Wednesday. 


1st Monday. 

3d Thursday. 

3d Monday ev. o month. 
1st Satunfay. 
fast Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly- 
ad Saturday. 

8d Monday. 

Sd Tuesday. 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly author mod to 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boardman, NeW York City. 

Tall i nags Fairchild, Coksackte. 

Joel D. Smith, Castle ton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lansmgbuigh. 

Jn*eph BUckburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West GreenBelcf. 

Ebenezbr Mix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, CowUville. 

James Cavanagh, Watertown. 

James M’Kam, Lockpon. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C, 

Lewis S. Deleplaitv Wheeling. Va. -j 
Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. 1 * 

A. C. Smith. Mount Clement Michigan. 

J. H. M ’Mahon , Memphis, Tennessee. 


Married. 

On Wednesday roomings by the Rev Dh Spragur, 
Charles Van Renthuysen, Co Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lyman Root, esq. all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, h? Elder J. 1 L. Hodge, 
Mr. John W. Baynes, to Miss Ann Jane Nile!. 

Also by the same, Mr. Daniel F* Smith, to Miss 
Sarah Sanford. 

Yesterday afternoon, Margarette J. B. Youtoghtan, 
only daughter of Nicholas and Margaret H. Young- 
man of this city, aged 3 years. 

Yesierdav morning at 10 o'clock, Anne, daughter of] 
John L Tafte, aged 6 months and 23 days. ! 


T HE MASONIC REGISTER —For the year of Masonry 
W40 plaining a correct list ef the Officers of the Grand 
Lodge and Subordinate Lodges, Chapters, Encampments, Ac. •( 
N. York, and its vicinity, with their times and places of meeting 
&c Ac.— for sale at this Office, price 21 cents.— May 16. 

N EW BOOKS, received at W. C. LITTLE’S BooksoreU 
Rauch’s Psycoiogy, or View' ofthe Sou!. 

Stiakopeare and his Tunes, by Nfthan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civilization of Europe. 

Mi«s Sinclair’s Scotland and the Scotch. 

Madame de Stael’s Italy, in Frenfch. 

Hoffman’s Chancery Practice, vol. 3d^ . 

Franklin’s Life and Works, by Sparks. 

HaUam’s Lueratore ol Europe. 

The French Revolution, by M. Thiers. 

All the late novels and periodicals. 

— - aix. 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 

Is Pwbltshto* every 8at«rday,hy L,G. HOFFMAN, 

Comer Xirkot and Division Sis. tAuf. 

Term*.— To city subscriber., Two Delian arid Fiftt 
Cents n year. - To subscribers who receive their papen 
by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4ti 
Number. No subscription received for less term thai 
one year. Back numbers at all times furnished. 

^ P 08t Waster may enclose taoney in a letter to tin 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the :u ascription of 
Pthird person, hod FRANK the letter, if written by him 
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POETRY. 

mmKKtSMSBSSsasasss^sssmssssSmmmSSSSSSsssmSss^sm 
From Mra. Norton ’• New volume of Poems. 

TO THE LADY H. O. 

[Isle of Wight, 1838.] 

Come o’er the green hills to the sunny sea ! 

The boundless sea that washeth many lands, 

Where shells unknown to England, fair and free. 

Lie brightly scatter'd on the gleaming sands. 

There, 'midst the hush of slumbering Ocean's roar. 
We'll sit and watch the silver tisSued waves 
Creep languidly along the basking shore, 

And kiss thy gentle feet, like Eastern slaves. 

And we will take some volume of our choice, 

Full of a quiet poetry of thought, 

And thou shalt read me, with thy plaintive voice. 

Lines which some gifted mind bath sweetly wrought; 
And I will listen, gazing on thy face, . 

(Pale as sonft cameo on the Italian shell ! ) 

Or looking out across the far blue space, 

Where glancing sails to gentle breezes swell. 

Come forth ! The 9un hath flung on Thetis’ breast 
The glittering tresses of hi9 golden hair ; 

All things are heavy with a noonday rest, 

And floating sea-birds leave the stirless air. 

Against the sky, in outlines clear apd rude, 

The cleft rocks stand, while sunbeams slant between; 
And lulling winds are murmuring thro' the wood, 
Which skirts the bright bay with its fringe of green. 

Come forth ! All motion is so gentle now 

It seems thy step alone should walk the earth— 
Thy voice alone, the ‘ ever soft and low,* 

Wake the far-haunting echoes into birth. 

Too wild would be Love's passionate store of hope, 
Unmeet the influence of his changeful power : 

Ours be companionship, whose gentle scope 
Hath charm enough for such a tranquil hour. 

And slowly, idly wandering, we will roam 

Where the high cliffs shall give us amnle shade ; 
And watch the glassy waves, whose wrathful foam 
Hath power to make the seaman's heart afraid. 

&e*k thou no veil to shroud thy soft brown hair— 
Wrap thou no mantle round thy graceful form ; 
The cloudless sky smiles forth as still and fair 
As though earth ne'er could know another storm. 

Come! Let not listless sadness make delay— 
Beneath Heaven's light that sadness will depart; 
And as we wander on our shoreward way, 

A strange, sweet peace shall enter in thiee heart. 
We will not weep, nor talk of vanish'd years, 

When, link by link, Hope's glittering chain was riv- 
en; 

Those who are dead shall claim from love no tears— 
Those who have injured us shall be forgiven. 

Few have my summers been, and fewer thine 
Youth blighted is the weary lot of both : 

To both, all lonely shows our life's declipe, 

Both with old friends and ties have waged wroth* 
But yet we will not weep ! The breathless calm 
Which lulls the golden earth and wide blue sea, 
Shall pour into our souls mysterious balm, 

And fill us with its own tranquillity. 

We will not mar the scene— we will not look 
To the veil'd Future, or the shadowy Past: 

Seal’d up shall be sad Memory's open book, 

And childhood's idleness return at last ! 

Joy, with his restless, ever-fluttering wings. 

And Hope, his gentle brother— all shall cease : 
Like weary hinds that seek the desert springs, 

Our one sole feeling shall be peace, deep peace 2 

Frem the Clrarchmtn. 

ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST’S DAY, 1840. 

It was a solemn day for me, 

This twenty-fourth of June, 

Eleven years ago— alas, 

That they nave passed so soon ! 

And often as it comes abeut 
I meditate thereon. 

And strive to fellow as I may 

Christ's herald* good St. John ! 


It was a solemn place to me, 

That sanctuary old, 

Where still we after six score years 
The same high service hold ; 

And still 't»9 good amid the change 
That sweeps o’er all beside. 

To know that while these walls shall stand, 

That service shall abide. 

How many that were present then 
Sleep in their tombs below ! 

How many to their distant ports 
Have gone as 1 now go ! 

Of ell the crowds that then were here, 

How few are left behind ! 

And of that few, how fewer still. 

Who call that scene to mind ! 

To me it is as yesterday. — 

I see the whole proceed, 

The Bishop and the brotherhood. 

Who came to bid *• God 9peed 
The holy altar, then withdrawn, 

In its own deep recess, 

Ere desk and pulpit crowded in 
To make its honors less. 

Oh it was not in mockeiy 

That then I offered there, 

* In weakness, fe*ir and trembling tones. 

The Institution prayer; 

How often, as I’ve paced those aisles, 

At sacred hours alone* 

Have I recited o’er that prayer, 

To God is truly known. 

How little thought the Warden gray, 

That ought but death the keys 
Surrendered by his faithful hand, 

Should ever wrest from these ; 

That ere this ancient fold should epunt 
Their broken pledge no sin, 

Or part, fbr titling cause, the bonds 
Of God’s own discipline ! 

Dear Church 2 as now that tender charge 
J solemnly resign ; 

Some bleeding hearts will testify, 

The fault has not been mine. 

For who could hear thy heavenly chime 
With gladder heart than 1 ; 

Who love thee with a fonder love, 

Or in thy sepue dlfe ? 

God raise thee up some faithful man. 

More piompjto follow on, 

In doctrine and it holy life, 

Christ's henjd, good St. John. 

Give him all boldness to rebuke, 

And skill thy griefs to cure, 

And for his heavenly Master's sake, 

All patiencefto endure. W. C. 

“LET t^S PRAY." 

from •• Ada and other Fbems,” by Miss M. A . Browne* 

" Prayer ia a ch&stian’s vital breath, 

Tne ohristianf native air; 

Hu watch word at the sates of death ; 

He enters heaven with prayer.” 

Moutgomb&it. 

Let us pray ! wljen morn's first light 
Pierceth through the clouds of night ; 

While the fiowee are dewey yet, 

Ere the twinkling stars are set ; > t 

Ere the strife and stir begio, 

Of this world of wqe and sin— 

For a blessing on;the day. 

To its Maker — letus pray ! 

Let us pray ! amidst the strife 
Of the city's varied life ; 

In the pageant, in the crowd, 

'Midst the humble or the ptoud ; 

With the foe or with the friend. 

May the voiceless prayer ascend ; 

With the mournful or the gay, 
x Young or aged— let us pray 2 

Let us pray 2— when over heaven 
Comes the lovely light ef even ; 


When the distant vesper liymn, 

Rising through the twilight dim. 

On the evening wind sweeps by, 

Like an air harp’s melody; 

' 1T hen the distant sea 19 gray. 

At that soft hour — let us pray ! 

Let us pray ! when storms arise, 

# Darnening o’er the azure skies : 

When the’tbunder tempests come 
Bursting o’er our peaceful home; 

When the angry lightning’s flash; 

When the rain's thick torrents dash — 

In that hour of wild dismay. 

For protection— let us pray ! 

Let us pray ! when winder drear 
Closeth in the vanished year; 

Wraps in snow the lofty hill, 

Chains in frost the lowly rill ; 

When let loose the chilling breeze 
Sweeps tbe last leaves from the trees : 

When the summer flowers decay, 

Looking on them— letus pray ! 

Let us pray !— Around the hearth, 

Cheek the voice of childish mirth; 

Ere they go to rest in peace, 

Bid the infant’s prattle cease ; 

Teach (he spotless heart to rise 
With its evening sacrifice, 

While the artless prayer they say. 

With our children— let us pray ! 

Let us pray 2 when slumber flie9, 

And the sad tear dims our eyes; 

When there is no voice or sound 
In the midnight 9tillnes9 round; 

When fear's dark forebodings 9tart, 

Clouding o'er the mourning heart; 

For bright hope's consoling ray — 

In the silence— Jet us pray ! * 

From tbe Death 1 * Doiag. 

THE COMPLAINT OF THE STOMAfH. 

I fear said tbe Stomach addressing the Brain, 

That my efforts to serve you will soon be vain; 

For such is the weight you compel tne to bear. 

And such are the labors that fail to my share. 

That unless in your wisdom you lighten the load, 

My strength must soon fail, — I shall drop on the road. 
***•»» 

Then the cargo of viands in flejh, fowl, and fish, 
Which serve as a whet to some favorite dish. 

With the compound of peppers 'and sauces to aid. 

Or rather to force on the market a trade— 

Are really too much for my delicate frame; 

And to burthen me thus is an Absolute shame. 

But I do not complain, although hard is my caae, 

A 8 many would do, were they put in my place, 

Nor am I so senseless as not to perceive. 

That some other members have reason to grieve ; 

> There's your legs and your feet* that once bore you 
abeut, 

Are now useless as logs, with the dropsy or gout ; 

And your hands are so feeble you scarcely can pass 
To your neighbor the bottle, or fill him a glass. 

And further the stomach had gone on to state. 

When the Tongue, 'tis imagined took up the debate. 
‘•Did you speak to the Brain t” said a low piping 
voice ! 

(It was just before dinner,) “ I much should rejoice 
To find such a being you wot of, my friend, 

But he and his measures have long had an end ; 

A nondescript substance now fUU up the space 
In that once intellectual thought- breeding place. 

By some't'as been thought that your chymidal skill 
(Which now, it is known, has the power to kill,) 

And your fumes have destroyed all the power of think - 
ing, 

So that no sense remains but of eating and drinking. 
What is said in the Bible has long been forgot, 

Of the passage which told there was' "Death in tbe 
pat.”— 

But the sauce is prepared to season the fish ; 

When too late ’twlu be found there is Death in the 
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Joseph Foster, H. P. Elisha H. Shepherd, K. of white robed peace, tie diffusion of plenty, the spread virtuous and worthy. You are therefore carefully and 

Joab Barnard, S. Gilbert lourse, P. S. John Sim- of knowledge, and theonseq lent augmentation of hu* sedulously to avoid this source of enmity., as the 

.onds, C. H. Wnj. S. Stevirt, R. A. C. Rich’d B. man felicity, fill up th measare of its joys, and com- bane of brotherly love and the poison of social enjoy- 

Dallan, Sec’ry. Geo. H. Melody. Treas. John plete the end of its exrtions. meat. 

Fallon, James B. Bescoe, nd James M. Gehen, M. The human mind is however, so constructed, that True it is that men will creep ioto all societies, with 


ease the widowed heat ; to uphold the forlorn orphan; ciety, than the introdnctfon of political or religious dis- 
and to rescue Irom oipressiot the hapless victims of enssion. With this view our fraternity has wisely ex- 
its power. ploded these sources of distention, and has declared 

The din of arms, tie chains of slarery, and the in- that a man's peculiar opinions shall. not eater into the 
fernal instruments ofsanguiiary punishment, excite account of his masonic merits. It requires no religious 
its sympathy and roue its abkorrencc; while the art* or political test; its only objct of enquiry is, is he 
of white robed peace, tie diffusion of plenty, the spread virtuous and worthy. You are therefore carefully and 
of knowledge, and theonseqient augmentation of hu- sedulously to avoid this source of enmity, as the 


Fallon, James B. BeScoe, nd James M. Gehen, M. 
Vails, Esrara Owens, Tyle; 

9 ST. LOUIS LOOK, HO. 20. 

Edward Klein, W. M. CVm. S. Stewart, S. W. 


The human mind is however, so constructed, that True it is that men will creep ioto all societies, with 
our affections act wia more ardor and energy in a no other view than that of increasing their popularity, 
small compass; like rpebble thrown into a lake, the or augmenting their wealth ; these men well knowing 


greatest impulse is giro to the water at the place of the seal of Masons in favor of each other, and at the 
T* n * its descent, while tbeocteasing circle diminishes in same time conscious that they themselves have no 

| Barurd, J. W, Rtchl ft, Dalles, Sec ry. Geo, f oree M 8prca( fo i„ ejent. j n t 8ma ll, hut irapor- ether solid ground of prefernce, will artfully and in- 

,n# ^*ri»etoay, Irene. tant range of private le, we experience the greatest sidioutly operate upon your Masonic attachments, and 

nafhtaij LOOK, ho. 25. exercise of our benevolnt feelings. As parents, broth- endeavor to convert your Lodge ioto an engine of par- 

Joseph Foster, W. M. ames M’Gehan, S, W.— ers * 89 brands, *!><>* friends, we feel those silken ty, or a tool of personal influence.’ Shut your ears 

James B. Bescoe, J. W. *m. SingletomSecretary. tiea of heavenborn chrity that endear existence, and against the voice of imposters like these. Masons they 

.John Hull, Treas. 7 sometimes render thisroili of sorrow a place of com- may be in name, but the influence of our society they 

* fort, if not of delight. Hence the irresistible impulse have never felt in their hearts. Selfish a ad unprinci- 

which produces those omestic associations and con- pled, cold and dead to sympathetic benevolence, let 
Br. Hof man. , nections, and augmefc their numbers and influence them live in your memories, only as beacons te warn. 

In looking over some Masnic pamphlets, I found by the addition of arrival affiliations and positive ties, not as examples to imitate, or as objects to admire. It 

the enclosed, which I now snd yo£ If you think Hence the origin of tbse societies which aim at the will be your business as Master of the Lodge, to set 

thm rn. » in nf nrfMArvBt i An cultivation of charity »d beneficence ; and hence the an example to the brethren under your care, ol virtue, 

the sentiments coutemed in s woVfny of preservation, force of thc | DtU tutior 4 Jcifroinated Free Masonry, order, temperance, prudence and decorum. The 

you are at liberty to pwWlsnwheQs in your Masonic whose celestial iuflnenef, I uust, all feel, and youager brethren will naturally look up to you as a 

Register. I am sensible that nruuy worthy masons whose virtues we are assembled this day to recog- counsellor and guide; and unless the precepts which* 

would be slewed to preserve a dotument, delivered D '^ e * .. . . , _ UU rour officmidutytog«e v ,M5 exemplified in your 

... . , , , . , It was soon discovered that Ole tie of jrateroity con- life, they will be ashouaJing brass, and as the tinkling 

uoorly forty three years ago, by one .ho stood h.gh 8titnte9 one of tbe 8U ppo r , 8 aBd pleas.res of domestic cymbal. 

on the Masonic platform ; and as it isout of print, I life; and as it was the only one capable of being imi- It requires a rare union of prudence and zeal to gov- 


tant range of private le, we experience the greatest sidioutly operate upon your Masonic attachments, and 
exercise of our benevolnt feelings. As parents, broth- endeavor to convert your Lodge ioto an engine of par- 


.Johu Hull, Treas. 


I IM tMi«h r. i in nf nrM.mt i An cultivation of charity »d beneficence ; and hence the an example to the brethren under your care, ol virtue, 

seutmeuts eoatouMd in . wonhy of preserrstion, forcft of the i D ,titutior. t e u.mmat«d Free Masonry, order, temperance, prudence and decorum. The 
I aye at liberty to pwarUnwhetn in your Masonic whose celestial iuflnenef, I uust, all feel, and youeger brethren will naturally look up to you as a 


ize. U U your official duty tAgure* are exemplified in your 

It was soon discovered that , the tie of jrateroity con- life, they will be as bounding brass, and as the tinkling 


Yours fraternally. 


on thb Masonic platform ; and as it isout of print, I life; and as it was the only one capable of being imi- It requires a rare union of prudence and zeal to gov- 
fhiqk is worthy of preservation. tated upor an extensile scale, mankind were anxious era a Lodge with propriety : you must avoid harshness 

Yours fraternally. t0 avai * ti ert18C i ve8 df its benefits, by the institution austerity and passiou and yet at the same time you 
of societies which should be formed upon it as a mo- must maintain order md decency. The two extremes, 
... t ;• , t1 tut . , . del, of arbitrary conduct md licentious practice, you must 

An Address delivered to Vie Masters and Wardens of The mdearing connexion of brother and friend, was shun, as the two rocls between which the prosperity 
ficnssHaervme Lodge, on their installation in Mas- thus ejtended upon immeasurable grouno, and assum- of a Lodge is often slip wrecked. 

/^s Lodge iwwn^in the aty of Albany, on die 29 th e d tbesbape of benevolence in extent, anc of brother- The ceremonies of Masonry and the mode of work- 
March, 1798, by Uk Witt Clihtoh, junior |y \ Qfi in power, ing you ought to be perfectly acquainted with; our 

iitand Warden of the ixrand Lodge of the State of Tit great duty of Free Masons is, th?n, to cnl- future conduct is frequently formed from our first im- 

ISew lark. tivats with unabated ardor, friendship and brotherly pressions. If a candidate is not admitted with due 

if l Tl,.'.. ..... : . i . l ] l:. _.:I1 


levs Lodge Room, in the city of Albany, on die 2 9th e( ] tbesbape of benevolence in extent, anc of brother- 1 
March, 1798, by Dr W^itt Clinton, Esq, junior |y |p V > jn power, ji 


Grand Warden of the Grand Lodge of the State oj 
New York . 


Worshipful Master, loveto edch other, Their never < 

Wardens, and Brethren. to le, to do their brethren all the 

Before I conclude the solemnity of constituting this ^ harm, that lies in their power. 


loveto erich other, Their never ceasing object ought solemnity and proper attention, his views will be cor- 
to le, to do their brethren all the good, without any of respondent, and the lolemn mysteries, which ought 


never to be seen by lie profane eye, will degenerate 
into farce and buffoomry : Masomy will weep over her 


Lodge, it becomes my duty to address you ou tbisoc- To ridicule, to calumniate, or in any shape, to io- 1Dt0 1 larc ® and buffoomry; Masonry will weep over ner 
casion; to impress on your minds the important a»dlj ire a brother, is a violation of the Masonic rales. If neglected altars, and her true spirit will depart frond 
dignified principles of our institution; to warn youl y )Ur brother offend you, admonish him in priiate, and a| weng you. , 

against a departure from our rules; and to inculcate i he still persists, complain to your Lodge, and de- H he proper to inform the Wardens ot the lodge 
the duties you owe to each other, the Lodge, and the naQ d from it redress. If he appears crowned with J" at tbe J 89 t,ie Master are the presiding officers.-— 
other members of the Masonic community. This is prosperity and affluence, rejoice with him in his good m “ 9 ^ c°:0PP e ^ e with him m the maintenance ot 

a task I perform with great pleasure, because I feel brtune; and if the hard hand of poverty overtakes him order and decency ; n the administration of the sol- 
persuaded that you are all anxious to pursue the right 00 DOt backward in extetding to him relief; exhiler- e I mi cer e m omes, and in the influence of a good exam- 

way whenever it is pointed out. ate his heart with some cf the bounties that the auth- P ® ’ anc ^ while wisdom guides che Lodge m the east, 

The first, the cardinal and the leading principle of or °f nature has conferrel upon you; and the God of ? tr f D gjb must suppon it in the west, and beauty adorn 
wur institution is, the cultivation of benevolence in its charity, whose dominionis founded in love and whose 11 10 . sou . l “; faitr., hope and charity must be its 

most extensive sense and comprehensive view. This power is most seen in beneficence, will bless you io ^pportmg pdlare, its enlivening elements, its cardinal 
“virtue in Masonic meaning, comprehends, not ooly thel y our walks through thisprobationary state, and final-r vir ^ ae J an( l 118 effulgent lights, 
dispensation of consolation and tbe distribution of alms ly reward you with the j»ys of Heaven You will ev- . ^ . now brethren all, let me conjure you to respect 
^ut that state of mind, and that purity of heart whicl ideally perceive the neessity of avoiding every thing principles of our institution, to venerate its laws 
rejoice in the happiness, and corpmisserate the miser? which may have a tendocy to break in upon thatbro- aQd t0 *°l' ow lt8 precipts. 

of all our species. It mourns over misfortune in wha: therly love which foriq the cement of every well or- Recollect that you live in a country where Masonry 

•ever climate, country, religion or complexion it is :o dered Lodge, Good nen will embrace different sides cannot be much known, and where prejudices will of 
be found. It stands ready to pour the balm of consul- religion and politics, nd may differ io opinion with- course exist against it, for ignorance is ever the parent 
ation -into the wounds inflicted by the rueful hand of out animosity or hostiljy ; nothing however is more of prejudice. It is then peculiarly your duty to dc- 
ctrimKrity; to wipe the tear from ifee eye of sorrow ; to calculated to iotroduedths furies of discord into a so- stroy, by the regularity of your conduct, these ihiber- 
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al prepossessions. Let it not be said, that any one 
among yon is >an irnmoral man, or in other respects a 
nad member of society. Let it not be said, that he 
beglects any essential duty, or is guilty of any vicious 
practice; and it auy such, there be, let him be warned 
of his bad conduct, and if he does not amend expel 
him forthwith from your Lodge. 

And now, in behalf of the grand lodge of this State 
I declare this Lodge regularly constituted, organized 
and installed, and to be respected and esteemed as such 
by all the other Lodges in the world ; and may the 
Father ?f light and love dwell among you, purify your 
hearts, exalt your minds, and render your Lodge a 
temple of brotherly love, virtue aui universal benevo- 
lence. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


THE FREEMASON. 

It has been hinted by some insidious and malevolent 
characters, who are excluded from the secrets of Free 
Masonry, that therefore, such society cannot be good; 
“ If' say they, 4% their meetings be for the promotion 
of probity and virtue, why are so many aesrets?*'— 
Nothing but what is mischievous, they think, is ever 
concealed. 

The philosophers of oM informed us, that to be se- 
ciet (or silent) was to be wise. None but foolsbabble ; 
wise men keep -their counsel. Tliis. is surely verified 
in the present times ; and 1 am certain, if the world 
had been acquainted with the mysteries of F freemasonry 
notwithstanding the many excellencies it possesses, it 
would nqt have been in existence now; for, seeing that 
by secrecy friendship is proved, so by secrecy friends 
are united. It is the chain which unites our hearts 
and affections ; and without whieh there can be 
honor* When friends part, they should faithfully lock 
up m their hearts each other's secrets, and exchange 
keys. 

But' why is it supposed tlvat secrets imply some 
mischievous or unworthy desigu - Are there not se- 
crets in every family ? and why not in a society ? Does 
not a member thereby feel himself secure? and'is not 
he, through this decorum, enabled to relate- any se- 
cret misfort uue which he would be very kith to adver- 
tise the public of? Secrecy is the union ofhearts; 
and the more important the secrets, the greater is his 
confidence who imparts them — the greater his honor 
who preserves them. ' 

The utility of haviug secrets in a society is to prove 
by secrecy, that the membeis thereof are men of pro- 
bity, truth, and honor ; who cm withstand all induce- 
ments to violation of a ti ust, and prove themselves above 
deceit, and too strong for temptation. 

We are told that there are stcrets above. Many of 
the divine determinations no rtan knowetii, not even 
the angels that are in Heaven ; and seeing that we are 
enjoined ie be secret even in clarity, there is, to use a 
common phrase, much virtue h secrecy. ™ r hy then 
attribute to the order of F r ©masonry aught that is 
improper or u» j isf, when thobt 9 of all virtues char- 
ity, may, for aught they kuov, be included among 
those secrets ? 


ODD FELLOWS GALENOER, 


GRAND LODGE— MISSOURI*/ 

Wm. S. Stewart, M. W. G M. Benj. M. Back 
inston, D. G. M. Geo. Patih, G. S. Gabriel D 
Darlington, G. T. Henry M.Brown, G. W. Thos 
M. Darlington, G. C. JameeW. Robb, G. G. Rev, 
Thomas B. Hudaon, G. Chaphin. 

E.VCAMFMKXT. '» 

Henry M. Brown, G. P. Vtn. S. Stewart, H’. P: 
Etihu H. Shepherd, S. W. John Dawson, J. W. — 
Warren |C. Corley, S. Btenj, M.' Racbinsto, Treat. 
John D. Field, G. 

traveller’s rest lodge, 50. 1. 

Thomas Jordon, N. G. Darid N. Dill, V.G. Jcr- 
ould B. Allen, See'ry. Will. S. Stewart, Treas. 

WILD&r LOBGK NO. 2. 

Frederick Kretschman, N. G. Solomon T. Levi, 
V.G. Geo. A. Hyde, See'ry. Henry M. Brown, 
Treas. 


CHYMDAL CHANGES. 

There is no animal vegetable, or even mineral, but 
what sustains increaseor diminution of weight eve y 
moment. They are eitier expanded by heat, contract- 
ed by cold, or aflectedby the substances with which 
they are combined. \ is no proof of the contrary to 
this position, that maiy of these changes are neither 
visible to the human ee? nor sensible to the human 
touch. Animals and egetables sustain these changes 
even oftener than eve* thousandth part of a second. 
Gold, platina, and.silv^r, are kss liable to change than 
other metals: but ever their changes are frequently 
apparent. The ten ample earths are net only incapa- 
ble of being aualysed nte otbr bodies, but they are 
equally unsusceptible tf beingpon verted into each oth- 
er. They are also imombustble and infusible ; and 
they enter into the conposititn of all substances that 
fillup theopase, begiroing wih gems, and finishing 
with the smallest grain of sane. Even these have per- 
petual increase and dminutiot. Some minerals im- 
port their virtues without losiig any of their sensible 
weight but they lose weigit nevertheless. It is 
only insensible to ok* 

The diamond is the most nchteingeable of earthly 
bodies, when remaining in b quarry : and yet this 
hardest of all bodies is a conoustible substance, and 
furnishes pure charcoal ;— od charcoal itself, the 
most obstinate of all bodies, lay be melted by the gas 
Mow-pipe. 

The apparent c hanges inraineral bodies are ex- 
ceedingly curious and beatiful. If nitrick acid is 
poored on copper filings, thiparlicles of copper will 
combine with the acid, and >rm a new body, distinct 
from either. 

Mercury will dissolve in voor in the common tern- 

? eratnre of the atmosphere ;or be shaken into dust, 
ron is burned in puie oxygo gas ; and when applied 
red hot to a roll of sulphur, ecomes obsequious and 
pulverizes. Gold and silveroay be reduced to apalx, 
and then reclaimed to their rimitive nature and form; 
and all bodies resolve themdves by chymical analys- 
is, into earth, water, salt, suphur, or mercury. Shells 
wherever found, in the sea.n river9, or on the backs 
of animals, will ferment wkh acids, and burn into 
time.* 

Silver is generally found combined with lead, anti- 
mony and sulpkur. Copper w*h many substances: 
iron mostly with sulphuric and carbonic acids ; pyrites 
with iron and sulphury tin with sulphur and copper, 
lead with sulphur and silver; Mercury is Uund among 
ores, stones and clay; nickel with iron atd arsenic ; 
zinc with carbonic and sulphuric acids : anenic wick 
iron, gold, and silver ; and cobalt, with anenic and 
sulphuric acids. Of these, gold and -plains are 
most unchsngeable ; they are dissolved by oxygenat- 
ed muriatic acid, and they all burn readily ia oxygen 
gas. 

Sulphur, plumbago, the. several bitumens, cm|, jet, 
and amber are combustible, and therefore freely change 
their forms aud nature; The carder metals are com- 
bined by the force of chymical affinity, and .decom- 
posed by the -same principle;— a power snppose\ to 
arise frem positive and negative electricity* 

Some have even effected^ not only to separate he 
component parts of objects,— tie science of cbyirip- 
try,-— but even to change one bidy into another. Tie 
industry of alohymists took this direction;— hence thdr 
endeavors to discover a menstram, which, being cat 
upon metals in a state of irifostta, would convert thel 
true mercurial parts into gdd> This raenstrum the 
the power of projection The possibility 


j such a fluid is doubtless mt impossible; but it has 
never yet been discovered, lod if it really exists, will 
most probably be given to accident to discover. Na- 
ture has trusted no animal frith fire, but mao. A uni- 
versal dissolvent would be bo powerful an agent for 
for mao to be entrusted wm* The time may howev 
er come, when nature my condescend to speak % 
mere intelligible languagejmd intrust posterity with 
greater perogatives. Indetf the time seems rapidly 
approaching ; for M. Luss? has discovered the means 
of rendering the most infltnmable substances com- 
bustible without flame or re. By means of the gas- 
blow-pipe, rock crystal no? be melted into a substance 
resembling pure mercury rubies, sapphires, and em- 
eralds may be melted into>ne mass ; and even magne- 
sia and pure carbonate oflme, long supposed to be 
the most refractory subst&ces to fuse, may be melted 
by i\ This astonishing ^wer is derived, as Clarke 
has demonstrably proved, rom the mixture of hydro- 
gen gas with that of oxyge gas, in the exact proportion 
in which they form water— that is, two parts by bulk 
of hydrogen gas added toine part of oxygen gas. By 
this art of burning the gafrous constitutents of water 
all things in nature becore fusible, and in many in- 
stances even volatizible. 7 

Mercury is said to be te foundation of colors, salt 
of savors, and sulphur ofidors. Metals im a voltaic 
battery burn with varioufcolors ;— ziac with a bluish 
light fringed with red ; srer, emerald green ; lead' a 
purple Igbt ; copper, a blish light with sparks; gold 
white tinged with blue. Sulphur has such affinities’ 
that it is found combicedioi only with minerals, fbt 
with vegetable and anims substances. Also with hy- 
drogen. When combinri in a state of combustion 
with water it produces slphurous acid - t burning it ii* 
pure oxygen gas producs sulphuric acid. 

Phosphorus exhibits bother beautiful instance of 
change. One pound of ifrill melt one hundred pounds 
of ice. When combine' with hydrogen gas, it takes 
fire at any temperature.ipon being exposed to the at- 
mosphere ; and when aaociated with sulphur, it forms 
a compound so combusjble that, when exposed to the 
air, is bursts into a vivieflame. 

Oxygen gas, assists ombustion; nitrogen gas de- 
stroys it. Fire is deleted in the fat of animals, in the- 
wax of bees, in vegetabes, in flints, and in minerals ; 
but gold has the remarkable property of enduring its 
greatest power, for several weeks, without any appa- 
rent diminuition of its weight. Fire hardens earth, 
softens metals, vitrifies rocks, reduces alabaster to 
powder, putifi* air, and evaporates water. It de- 
stroys vegctsbles, crystalizes, sublimes, and in 

fact seems ts be nature’s mbst universal agent, not 
only of change and ruin, but of fructification and re- 
productioa. 

The compression of air produces both fire and wa- 
ter. Newton observed that all bodies which possess 
high refractive powers, have an inflammatory base; 
and as water and the diamond possess those -powers,, 
he predicted that both those substances would one dav r 
be proved to have an inflammable base also. These 
predictions are now verified. Water is composed of 
fifteen parts ot hydrogen, and eigbty-fi^e parts of oxy- 
gen ; and it ie so impregnated with various extraneous 
matter, that none can be deemed pure, that has nor 
undergone the process of distillation. In fact, the 
four elements unite in a single drop of water, all of 
which may be separated at the discretion of the chyra- 
ist. It is decomposed by throwing into it phosphuret 
of lime : while caloric forces itself in such abundance 
between its particles* as to destroy its attraction of co- 
hesion. 


Muriatic acid, on the contrary, has such an affinity 
for water* that, whenever it meets with moisture, it 


called . . . „ _ 

metals being transmuted into gold was entertained assumes the appearance of a cloud; and so great an 
by Bacon, and in same neasure countenanced bd affinity for it has the muriate of ammonia, that it can- 
Boyle and Newton. The changes of mineral bodies) not be collected in a receiver; it is thererefore co!~ 
may be supposed to arise fmn a union of the combin- lected over mercury. All vegetable acids, whether 
ed effects of electricity, magnetism, and chymical af- obtained from mucilage, cork, balsam, bark, ripe 

fin* 


P^race tens and Van Bdnont took a less objection- 
able ground, when they- insited, that in nature there 
existed a fluid, which has tfe power of reducing all 
bodies to their original eleisnts. The existence .of | 


‘Limestone is formed bj a combUtion of water and carbonic. 
When a Limestone rock appears,, terefere, we may rest assured, 
that water once flowed there. faded the whole form and dispo- 
IsitMO sf the earth pmvsfjfcat.it wa race is a state tf fluidity. 


jfruits, lemon juice, sorrel, amber, vinegar, or tartrid 
[of potash, are soluble in it ; they are also decomposa- 
ble by heat. But copal, mastic, and the gluten of 
tegetables, are not soluble in water, though they are 
ia oil, nor is magnesia, though it is in every kind of 
arid. 


Why is a man about to put bis lather in a sack, like 
a traveller on bis wav to a city in Asia ?— Because Lo 
is $oing to Bag dad% 
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MISCELLANY. 


From Urn LouUrOe Utetry Cuket 

QUEEN SIMIKAMIS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 

Yes, of all my wives, you 1 love the best, said King 
Nuhm to Semiramis. No on« h-»s such graces and such 
attractions as you ; for you [ would be willing to give 
up all my other wives. 

How notle speaks the kinj ! Might I but take him 
*t his word! 

Since Semiramis lores me what value is another's 
beauty ? 

Ah then, suppose I should ask you to shut up your 
seraglio, to send back its inhshitants, I will be the on- 
ly sharer of your power, I wll be your spouse, I will 
be queen of Assyria ? 

Semiramis spoke with an ador that rendered her a 
thousand times more beautiful However the shutting 
his Setaglio and the sending jack his wives appeared 

* •mewhat serious to Nious. He did not directly and 
•wer Semiramis, but he repliel ; 

Queen of Assyria ! and arey>u not really such, since 
.by your beauty you reign oveithe master of Assyria? 

No, I am but "a slave whom pou dote on to day. 
Who will answer for to-morrov ? I do not reign with 
kingly authority. When 1 givs an order, you are con- 
sulted before it .is obeyed. 

Do you think .then, royalty aich a pleasure? 

Only because I have never rtigoed ! 

Do you wish to taste it then? Do you wish to take 
lor a tew days my authority, toreign in my place ? 

Take care, you advance too nuch ! 

No ! I repeat it, do yqu wish or one day to become 
-sole queen and mistress of Assy ia? I consent to it. 

* And all.my orders shall be escuted ? 

Yes I will yield you for one Jay toy power and my 
. golden sceptre which is its-embbui. 

But if I should shut your seraglio ? 

Nious looked serious. I willnot retract my word; 
during one day, one entire day you shall be queen 
, and mistress. I swear it. Mysef, no less than my pal- 
ace and my empire shall obey yoi ; the power shall be 
yours and yours alone. Collect then for that day all 
your desires and all your caprices, for then they shall 
be indulged. 

And when shall it be ?— 

To morrow, if you wish ! 

I accept it said Semiramis ; and she turned gently to 
wari Nir.nt and rested her fair forehead on tfa sboul- 
»der. She had the appearance of a beautiful woman 
who seemed to ask pardon for a caprice after k had 
been graUtedrher. Never had Semiramis been so gra- 
cious, never had king Ninus been so happy. In the 
morning the king said to Semiramis ; To day you are 
queen ! Semiramis called her maids and arrayed her- 
self most magnificently ; she placed upon her beaute- 
ous forehead a crown of precious stones, and repaired 
thus arrayed, to Ninus. Ninus, enchanted by her 
beauty, ordered all the officers and all the serviteurs of 
the palace to assemble in the audience chamber and 
his golden sceptre to be brought him. When these 
orders were executed and all were again assembled in 
the hall, awaiting some great event, he had the doors 
of Semiramis* chamber opened, and taking her by the 
hand, entered with her. All the officers and all the 
o*rviters pros' rated themselves before the king. Ni- 
nus conducted Semiramis to the throne and seating 
her ordered every one to rise, and he then announced 
to the court that he wished that Semiramis should 
he obeyed and regarded as queen for one day. He took 
the sceptre of gold from the chief of the slaves and 
putting it into her hands, said. “Queen, behold the 
sign of the sovereign power ; take it and let it serve you 
to command as sovereign. All around you are your 
slaves, and even I am only your serviteur during a 
whole day. Whoever shall execute your orders slow- 
lv shall be punished as if he had neglected to execute 
the most positive o ders of the king.** After ha- 
ving thus spoken, the king kneeled before the throne 
and kissed the proffered hand of Semiramis. A1J the 
court passed in order before Semiramis* throne, who 
received from each an oath blindly to execute her or- 
ders. When the ceremony was finished, he compli- 
mented Semiramis, and asked her how she could 
assume so grave and majestic an air. 1 shall have 
an order for them all, said she, I have bat one day to 


*eign and I can well employ it. The king laughed ; 
let us see, said he, some of thosejrders. 

Let the king's secretary appracb my throne, raid 
Semiramis, in a loud voice ! 

The secretary approached ; twcslaves placed before 
her a small golden table— “Wrie under pain of death 
it is ordered to the governor of tie city of Babylon to 
yield the commandment of that city to him who car- 
ries this order !** ' 

Close that order, seal it with the king's seal, and 
return it to me. 

Write, “ Under pain of death it is orfired to the 
chief of the slaves of the palace © give up the com- 
mandment of the slaves to the borer of this order”— 
Fold, seal and return me that orier. 

Write, “ Under pain cf deatk it is ordered to the 
general of the army who b eoeanped under the walls 
of Babylon, to give up the commandment of it to the 
bearer of this order”— Fold seal and return roe that. 

She took the three orders which she has just dic- 
tated, and placed them <n her table. The whole 
court remained silent, the ling himself was astonished. 

Listen ! said Semiramis,in tw* hours all the officers 
of state will come to offer preoeits as is usual at the 
coronation of new princes. Let a festival and a feast 
be prepared for this even^g ! 

Wait I have another orir to five. 

“ Under pain of death itis ordered to [the chief eu- 
nuch to present this evema| at the festival, twenty wo- 
men of the greatest beauty jhey will be added to those 
of the seraglio— Go ! Etry one departed— Ninus 
was Isft alone with the quest. 


You have offered your life to defend me, take this 
order, carry it to the governor of the citidel and await 
the reiult. 

| Turning to Ninus, she said ; now for my toilet for 
; this evening's fete. Come, and then we can judge of 
the beauty of those females which are’ to be added to 
[the seraglio. They* went out. Soon the women des- 
tined for the seraglio were introduced. Ninus saw 
them with pain, he cared only for Semiramis. 

Fifteen women had appeared; 41 Very well,” said 
Ninus with an air of nonchalance, 44 it is sufficient!” 

Semiramis* eyes inflame^ with rage — Slave ! said 
she to the eunuch, I told you 44 under the pain of death** 
twenty women for this evening, here are but fifteen, the 
other five or your head. 

The eunch did not answer, he looked only at the 
king. It is to me and not to Ninus that you have to 
answer for your disobedience. The other five women 
I must have, or I must have your head. 

My head will cot fall without the king's permis- 
sion. 

That speech condemns you, said she, and striking 
the table with her hand four slaves entered. Seize 
this slavechaia him in the'yardof thejseraglio and let bis 
head be presented to me before this evening's fes- 
tival !— Go. The slaves waited ae instant, expecting 
an order from Ninus. Semiramis repeated her order 
and they departed, carrying with them the eunuch. 

Place it upon a paling in the palace yaid on the 
road of the slaves who come to the feast, and let it be 
an example to them, for whosoever disobeys my orders 
shall thus be punished. 


Ninus and the queen nssed into the palace gar- 
dens. The slaves attache to the garden prostrated 
themselves before Setniranos. 

These beautiful gardens re yours to day my queen, 
why do you not beautify tbra. But you’ have power 
to day, let us see you use i 

You shall see! Slave, aid she to the chief of the 
gardeus, you see this portifi of granite a hundred feet 
high and the terrace whichiurmounis it. Take this 
garden with its springs, its lowers, its trees and carry 
it to that terrace. 

Queen, said the slave— ' 

You shall die if you do nofobey. Take my twenty 
thousand slaves and do a* 1 tell you. Then Semira- 
mis will have gardens worthy of her. 

The chief of the gardens remained fixed with aston- 
ishment! Ninus laughed. An eunuch approached 
the queen— 

Great queea, said he. the lords of the court wait that 
you may deign to receive their homage. 

Follow m«, mv serviteur, said she, turning to Ninus, 
and she enttred her audience chamber. The lords of 
the court filed before the those, each bringing some 
presents. The greater pirt presented jewels and pre- 
cious stuffc. Semiramis little regarded these futile 
presents, and ordered hei treasurer to give each one 
three rimes the value of tbeir presents. 

It is t\us said she to Ninus, that a prince, should 
receive presents, as an honage, not as a tribute. Af- 
ter th ords came the serriteurs of the palace. They 
offered flowers, fruits, raw and elegant animals. Sem- 
iramis received their offerings with a gracious air. The 
first tiree wero three yoang brothers who had been 
brought from Circassia in the same caravan with Seni- 
irams. Semiramis knewthem ; for one day that part 
of the caravan in which tke women wer-;, was attack- 
ed b; an enormous tiger, and they were the first and 
only ones who attacked and klled him. 

Tie three brothers did not recognize Semiramis. 

When they passed before thethrone Semiramis said, 
and have you nothing to offer the queen ? 

Isothiog, answered the first, vho was Zopie, but my 
life to defend you. 

Nothing, said, the second, wlo was Artaban, but my 
sabre against your enemies. 

Nothing, said the third, wlo was Assur, but the 
respect and admiration that ymr presence inspires. 

Slaves, said Semiramis, yo% of all the court have 
made me the richest presents, [or I cannot recompense 
them with all the wealth of tbj treasury ; and it can- 
not be that Semiramis will be mgrateful. 

You have offered me you* sabre against my ene- 
mies, (eke this order, carry itto the geoeral who is 
eicamped under the walls of Babylon nod await the 
result. I 


The festival was very gay. Semiramis, at table, re- 
marked to Ninus that one single courtier had failed to 
do bis obeisance to the new queen this morning. 

Who ever he be, cried Ninus, he must be severely 
punished. 

It is yourself, seignorljj what present have you made 
our new queen? 

Ninus rose and whispered a few words in the ear of 
the queen.. 

The Queen is insulted by her serviteur, said Sem- 
ramis. 

I embrace her feet to obtain my pnrdoD, pardon me, 
beatlful queen pardon me. 

You wish me to abdicate ? replied Sem rani is, but no 
I have vet two hours to reign ; withdrawing her hand 
which Ninus was covering with kisses. 

I cannot pardon an insult from a slave, so slave pre- 
pare to die ! 

Fool that you are ! sail Nious, yet on his knees, 
but I can yield to yourfolly for soon your reign will be 
at an end. 

You will not see its te ruination, then said Semira- 
mis. 

Slaves, said she, in a losd voice, seize this man, this 
very man, this Ninus, 

Ninus turning louod put himself into the hands of 
the slaves. 

Go without the hall, sny in the -court of the sera- 
glio ; prepare for death and attend my order. The 
slaves obeyed «nd went to the court of the seraglio. — 
Ninus followed them laugaing. They passed before 
the head of the disobedieti eunuch. Soon Semiramis 
was seen in a baleony. Nhus was left with bis chain- 
ed hands. 

Run to the fortress, Zojue, you to the camp, Aita- 
ban, and do you see that the palace gates are shut, As- 
sur. All these orders were given in a quick voice, and 
were quickly executed. 

Well, queen, said Ninus, laughing, there remains 
only your word to finish the excellent comedy. 

Here ! said Semiramis, Slaves ! remember the eu- 
nuch— Strike ! 

The slave struck. Nints bad hardly time to emit 
a cry. His bead fell upoi the pavement ; the smile 
was still upoo his lips. 

44 Nov” said she, 44 1 am queen of Assyria, and let 
whosesoever disobeys remember Ninus and the eu- 
nuch. 


A very remarkable fact. —The driver ol the East 
Bridgewater and Abington stage coach, positively de- 
clares (and he is a man who ought to be believed) that 
one day last week heconveyed ten ladies to Abington and 
that there was not one bandbox among the whole.— 
Boston Journal . 
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POPULAR TALES- 

irrmr- ti " ■■ m . rr . f i ■ — - ifT 

STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY- 

9Y MRS. S. C. HALL. 

“ Mind out high things : but eaniesoeiid to men of low estate. 7 * St. Paul. 

THE WRECKER, — A SEA-SIDE STORY. 

[concluded.] 

Margaret Murphy seemed worn more by the perpet- 
ual restless anxiety she could not quell, then by age ; 
her bright, wild, blue eyo was never calm, and hei 
lean colorless lip9 were in perpetual motion. She wa9 
subject to occasibual fits of insanity, but her^memory 
was at all times distinct, and her reason frequently 
clear ; her observations were keen and sarcastic ; and 
whatevet of affection lingered round her woman's hem 
was for her son. Hannah she regarded as a part of 
him, and the tenderne99 evinced towards her by the 
kind young woman, wa9 the only balm her heart tast- 
e I. Margaret was in reality the daughter of a gen'ls- 
inan in a distant neighborhood, the natural daughter, 
and consequently treated in an unnatural manner.— 
She had a better sort of education until she was thir- 
teen or fourteen ; her father then married, and she was 
put forth with her degraded mother to endure as 
best she might the contempt which follows the pa- 
rent’s siu. Of all crimes which man in a civilised 
state of society is guilty of— and there are many of 
which the law can take no hold — there is none equal to 
this; none so black in its depravity; none so injurious 
in its consequences to the moral dignity of society. — 
What her after career was, for many years, remains a 
mystery. She fell, it was believed, into sin herself; 
for the dwellers in the neighborhood never spoke of 
her without saying, “ God break hard fortune befote 
every one’s child a Christian and beautiful prayer, 
to which each kindly heart must say Ament “ Hard 
fortune,” however, seemed the poor woman’s -‘rock a- 
heaj” all her life. When she did matry, there was 
little doubt that she wedded Pierce for the sake of be- 
ing made 44 an honestwoman,” and he took her because 
of the possession of a scantystore of that ill-gotten gold 
which melts away, and leaves nothing behind but its 
poisoned memory.. 

Still, when Hannah, seabed by her bed-side, looked 
into , her worn and wrinkled features, she felt how 
lonely would be her own fate, if that poor half-wild 
womap were- to die. She was the mother of hei be- 
loved husband, and that formed a strong link in her af- 
fections. 

Again the storm whitled on without ; the winds did 
not howl more furiously* than ^.he water?; both regard 
together ; and the din of elements became more fearful 
than ever. So loud, indeed, vas the tumult, that the 
thunder over the cliffs, which tit any other time would 
have seemed to shake them to their foundations formed 
now only a part of the troubled whole. The only dis- 
tinctive feature during this shrm was the lightning, 
which Hashed and forked throughout the dfrettiog like 
a thing instinct with life. 

44 It’s dancing, jewel,” sail Margaret ; 44 dancing 
mad ic is with joy, because of the mischief that Will 
come, upon those that walk tfoVaters before morning. 
There’k another blast of theoald one’s bellows? Han- 
nah, pray, in the core of youiown heart pray, artmr- 
neen , for the walkers of the Witers. God bless you, 
girl!” she. added, suddenly, vhile darting her quick 
glittering eye over the calm char face of her daughter- 
in-law ; “God bless you ! sute it’s a mercy to have 
anything near such a wretch as me. that puts oae in 
mind there is a heaven upon sarth, where there’s in- 
nocence. But pray, Hannah jewel ; pray— pray— on- 
ly don’t dave me,” 

If Hannah had been even more inclined than she 
was to pray, she could not have done so, for bet 
mother-in-law continued to mutter and give voice to 
various exclamations nod broken ideas that were in ill 
keeping with prayer. Suddenly the secret door through 
which Pierce Murphy had descended to the beach, 
opened, and a tall active-looking smuggler, by name 
Andrew Furlong, proceeded to a cupboard; and taking 
out a quantity of tow and other combustibles, asked 
Hannah why she was not gone to bed, and commenced 
forming something which appeared like a very long and 
massive tomb. 

‘-Aoj aifa •fjthc boat, And/ ?” inquired HtMoab. 


“None; but there’s some of the lobsters we hear 
beyond the Point, so m can’t make the right signal, 
and the waves are dashng like mad in there. It’s as 
dark as pitch, and evenif she had a light ( which of 
coorse, she wouldn’t,) re could not get a glimpse ov 
her, good or bad, bedac ! The weather is as contrary 
as yerself,” he added, it a low voice ; 44 there’s hardly 
half ov ye left, fretting yer heart and soul aftber one 
ye’ll nevei see again.” 

44 A blisther on yerhert for that speech,” exclaimed 
the old wonuo, who, despite bis effort to lower his voice 
had heard t* whbpeu 44 a blisther on yer heart for 
that same, Andrew Fudong. Hav’n’t ye wickedness 
enough on hand by sea and land * but ye must tbry to 
take from my lone boy the only thing he has left in the 
wide world— his young wife’s love? Ah! yer reign 
’ll not be long when hds in it! ye must harry the salt 
sea then on another tra«k.” 

The young smugglei muttered » odfse, and after 
finishing one torobcomneocei another*- 

44 Ah, thin,” inquired Hannah, “what do ye want 
of another; suie the larthero from the window is as 
good as any* and they”-*— Aidrew Furlong interrupt- 
ed- her. 

44 Hadn’t I tould ye that tk lobsters are at the other 
side the Point ; and world it >e sense, do you think to 
have light here , to bringihewto our own hiding place? 
Suro we must strike a Tight bwer down ; it’s to warn 
them off we want, not to gefthem in.” 

‘vBut one red flare is the ranting light,” persisted 
Hannah; 44 and what do youwant of two ?” 

44 Suppose one goes out?there?s hardly a gtimraer 
will stand such a wind.” 

44 Ode will stand it as wel as another ; besides, I 
know ye shelter yer lights.” 

44 If ye’re so knowledgeabs, may be ye’U lend me a 
hand at melting a drop of p:ch to make them bum 
stronger ; we’ll be ruined ervrely if rhe boat comes in 
— betther it should ga to thr bottom.” 

-Oh. my God!” she exclimed, 44 how cao you say 
so ? and the poor craythursm board ov her ! But, An- 
dy, is it going to make anofier ye are ?” 

44 Three torches!” said tfeold woman, whodiad ris- 
en from <her bed without Bn nah having giveo her any 
assistance, or even perceivd her intention, and stood 
now by their side with no ofssr covering than her cloak, 
which she grappled rather than folded round her. — 
“ Three ! is it three ye’r««aboii\ ? Then*- it’s well ye 
knew that the boat is far<enougb away ; three had nev- 
er any thing to do with a smuggler’s sign ; it isn’t the 
boat ye're thinking of. Hannah, are ye a fool to sup- 
pose it’s a boat they’re minding! No, no \ it’s a false 
light they’re afther, to’tice sons unfortunate ship in- 
to the very jaws of death, that!* it>,” and having so 
said,; she seized the small vessel in which Ha«nah, un- 
conscious of the real design, htdvne'.tcd the pitch, and 
before Andrew had time to preteat it, she h*d Hung 
the contents upon the embers «f the fire. In aninstant 
there was a blaze that illumined the cottage, aed glar- 
ed fiercely on the old woman’s spectral figure, the 
pallid and hoxious features** her daughter-in- lav, and 
the excited and strongly marktd countenance Of the 
rcever. 

44 Answer for it to yer mnsthtr,” he said hneeitag- 
ly. “'If ye must know the truth, and I don’t see the 
use o’ screening it, there is a ship dose in shore ; and 
what’s more; no earthly power could get her out*— 

I What does itmatther totbecimthursaboordi whether 
| they're dashed te pieces here, it lower down ? thou|h 
it 11 matther to us. Sorra take the woman, just loik 
at her! Sure I didfi’t make the storm? Ye migkt 
just as well say it’s a sint# bum the braneh the wind 
tears from the tree.” 

“ Pierce Murphy swore me an oath, that never, nee 
er, never, -while grass grev or watfaerran ; never, whih 
the sea was salt and the noon bright ; never would hr 
resort to that, afther— afra what me both know . Ough 
my grief! the smuggling’sbad enough, brought sorrow 
enough on us; butthe curaeof dtowing men, the laugh, 
and the jibe, and the jeer,r»f the walking spirits who! 
rise up from the locks andeands, and* cold sea beds all) 
green and slimy, their shmids of sea-weed — there— 1 1 
see them now— and now!’ 

. So terrific were her gesures, in a great degree the' 
workings of insanity, so bight her eyes, so . haggard 
her features, while she stmd like a resurrection before 
Hnnoah . and Andrew, that even Andrew, bold villain 
th^ugh^t,*** forgot lyt asfcin the owmeou^teiro 


she inspired. Visions of tht past crowed to her heat- 
ed brain ; she had depended in her husband’s promise 
adhered to, as she believed, for some years, that he 
never again would link himqelf with wreckers. She 
did not know, poor mfeetabh woman, how hard it is Co 
overcome a tendency ttVgreatcrime, while smaller ones 
are continually practised wihout reproof or remorse ; 
but the agonising memoriei that rushed upon her, 
when she saw the well-knovn preparation for decoy- 
lights, tfere too much for be shattered senses, and she 
conjured up the mo9t horril visions from the depths of 
the ocean, the roarings of wtich mingled with the wind : 
that beat around the cabim 

After an instant’9 pause, Andrew seized his “corpse • 
candles,” and had nearly gained the secret passage; 
when Hannah sprang after him — 44 Ye would not 4 go 
heavy with my curee !” shi exclaimed, 44 Andy, Andy 
think first on what ye’reafther !— drawing them to 
their doom, whin they thin! they are gainiug a harbor 
from the raging seas; thnk if ye had a brother, a 
father, on board that ship think what that would be. 
Oh, can ye have the heart to see the vessel beat to # 
pieces on these rock3 — thipoor, poor mangled bodies! 
Oh, blessed Virgin!” shetdded, falling on her knees, 

44 look down and save the helpless crew — save us all’ 
from this gfceat sin !” 

44 Let me-go Hannah ; yer keeping me here is no 
good. Pierce Murphy, yer own father-in-law, has 
decoyed them already— oily you could oot hear, wid 
the wind ; her guns have Ired, and” — -Before his 
sentence was finished, thi boom of a gun, sudden and* 
abrupt, shot as it were though the storm ; it was echo- 
ed by a frightful screanrfrmrthe old woman, who stood 
sweating the air with her lands, and uttering impreca- 
tion too horrid to repeat. Hannah ran to her side, not, 
however, before she had beard the voice of her father- 
in-law shouting up. the evity to Andrew Furlong to < 
hasten down. 

The poor young wortm at any other time would 
have sunk under the inflicting feelings, tortures I 
should either say, of thit desperate hour, had it not 
been that the deplorabli state of Margaret obliged her 
to act rather than thinkor feel. 

Smuggling is,- unhapnly, considered even by some 
of the best of the Irish peanthtry, as a venial offence, 
and they catch at every exouse for a crime which fur- 
nishes them at a cheap rate with the liquid fire that J 
distils poison through their veins ; they totally overlook 
the demoraliytng effect of what is contrary to law, in- 
asmuch as fc immediately forces even a man with com- 
paratively good intentions into the most depraved so- 
ciety. Bat though my poor countryfolk find a too ready ’ 
excuse for smuggling, I never knew them make ex- 
cuse for 44 wrecking ;” their national hospitality rises * 
against it, and the crime is always referred to with it 4 
shudder, even by those who would make do scruple of 
committing other equally lawless* crimes. Bad as 
Pierce Murphy had been, bad as he still was, he never 
systematically practised this base sin, but hts associates 
and his depraved habits in other respects led to it ; and 
the conviction that the doomed ship was too far in - 
shore to escape on that* fearful night, that she most go 
to pieces somewhere, led to the argument, 44 sbe may 
as welt come in here as go elsewhere and instead ' 
of devising means to save his fellow*creature9’ from so 
wretched an end, he plotted with the elements to de- 
stroy* by imitating in a particular way the light of 
the nearest light-house; thus luring the ship to the very 
rocks which groaned for her destruction, when having 
lost their bearings, they believed they were avoiding • 
danger*/ 

44 Did I not tell you of the winding-sheet and the ‘ 
death-watch ?” screamed the old woman ; 44 but my 
curse will be on him for this, and the curse of a broken 
oath; think of chat Hannah. And there’s another 
gun, nearer tbs shore,” sheadded, 44 much nearer the 
shore, on the rocks.” She paused a moment, and then 
added, with a calmness of manner that astonished 
Hannah, accustomed though she was to her fitful 
changes, 44 And now the Lord have mercy on their 
souls ! for nothing can save ’em. Help me to bed, girl, 
asthore , for the strength has left me intirely.” It 
would then have been a mercy to poor Hannah if the 
wind had continued to battle with the waves; but after 
the discharge of the last gun, the wind lulled, and the 
sea rolled and roared in proud mastery, save when the 
thunder gave token that the lightning had glared ever 
bod aadm. Uaoaaltt after a pauac, fading Jfaathns 
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rii other-in-law continaed quiet, placed « chair beneath 
the window 1 have before mentioned, opened the case 
rtient, and looked ont over the troubled waters, 
was more like the mad riot of a fearfil dream, than 
reality; and accustomed as she hac been to sea- 
storms, this seemed the most terrible she had ever wit- 
nessed. To say that the waves were nrountains high, 
gives no idea of their awful appearance Far out from 
land, the huge black billows, frowning md dark, heav- 
ed thqpiselves to the heavens, as if the lmsterious world 
beneath, disturbed by some mighty earihquake, flung 
up the heavy waters, rebelling against heir pressure. 
Kxaetly opposite to where she stood, thi moon, (then 
at its full) 9hone palely out from betwe.n the parted 
clouds, that rolled back from its path. lale, 9 tern, and 
supernatural, it gleamed, like the unclosd eye of the 
dead (deriving its light from t oitjwut instead oUnthin ,) 
over the mighty tumult ; while ^he foned lightning 
glared upon. aud amid its fierce playfelows showing 
theirdarkness the more terrible by its surjrising bright- 
ness. As the waves neared the rocks they#eared 
themselves high, and more high, until their inky crests 
maddened by opposition, broke into snovy and spark- 
ling masses of glittering drift-like foan, and upon 
those the lightning showed like living fie — now toss- 
ing its brilliancy al*ft, now beautiful in hr destruction, 
tipping the foam with magic light, and hen twisting 
like a fiery serpeut in the very jaws of desth ! A little 
to the right of the cabin, wheie Hannah veil knew the 
rocks were most fearful, a dark mass seened fixed a- 
mid the spray. As if the very lightning »f heaven de- 
termined to show the worst, a bread rnasi of light fell 
upon the devoted ship; short as was its deration, rian- 
nah screamed with agony at its revealnentsr The 
shroud9 were thickened by despairing wetches, who 
clung to them as their last frail hope ; thistem of the 
vessel, high in air, was covered with hunan beings'; 
nay, more, she saw them struggling in thewater, dash- 
ed into crimsoned atoms against the murterous rocks. 
Although all was again darkness, she coveed her eyes 
with her hands, and so suddenly still did the tumult 
become, that she distinctly heard Pierci Murphy’s 
voice calling to his comrades. With the quick and 
sudden impulse, of her country-women she could 

have fallen on her knees, ?nd cursed^— whom ! 

Her husband's father ! There was no* tench of hu- 
manity, in the tone of his cruel voice ; itsrose on 
the night-wind like the fierce growl of a tiger over bis 
prey. 

,She looked again. Now God have mercy on their] 
souls ! The ship had split asunder ; one half was hurl- 
ed with a mighty crash higher on the rocks, the other 
dispersed artid the boiling bubble of the stormy deep. 
Bright mas*»s of lightning continued to illumine the 
frightful scehe ; horrible as it was, poor Hannah con 
tinued to look down upon it, though her face and hairl 
were dreoched with the 9alt spray ; and the voice of| 
the old woman was heard (though not by her) implor- 
ing that the window might be shut, it was so cold. 

At length the idea occurred to her that she would 
brave the storm below, and perhaps she might save 
some sailor from the jaws of death ; and then the mem- i 
ury of her own beloved one rushed with its full tide of] 
tenderness into her woman’s heart ; her eye rested for 
a moment ( ns, dashing the water from her face with 
the tresses of her long hair, which the wind had flung 
over her shoulders! on the sea, and, strongly illumin- 
ed by a flash of lightning, she saw, or fancied she saw 
for it is difficult to believe that a mortal eye could 
have distinguish'd an object so distinctly at that distance 
— still Hannah thought she saw upturned towards her, 
amid the foam, the face of her young husband, Luke 
Morphy ! 

She sprang, rather than ran, down the serffei pas- 
sage, a^d along the shore. Pierce Murphy (for the 
morning was breaking,) seeing her flying like a sea- 
through the haze and tnist of the sea spray, 


been washed in, mutilitated by the rocks, cr crushed 
by the cargo that the wreckers were digging on 
shore, heedless of the cries and supplicatiots for help 
of the drowning crew. Her screams rose above the 
echoes and the sound of the watery tumult. She 
would not leave the beach ; and the wickid, always 
superstitious, trembled at her incoherent words — at 
her wild shrieks ; trembled even amid thei* thirst for 
such unlawful, such unholy plunder. Through the 
mist, amid the dawning light, and down th» steep but 
beaten path leading from the cliffs to the store, sever- 
alof the coast-guard were seen descending and this 
rendered Pierce more furious, as his prospet of booty 
decreased. 

“ Away mad fool !” be exclaimed, as, with eyes strain- 
ing from their sockets, Hannah opened h<r arms to 
every advancing wave, as if she expected it b yield her 
husband to he? embrace. 

“ Take her aw«*y, will ye ?— she liesi” s;id Pierce. 

“ No, no ; I do not — I do not,"sheexclained wildly. 
“ See — see — see — he comes — he’* — ard with the 
effort of a despairing woman, she thrsw heself farther 
into the white surf, which had run ip on the sands, 
bearing another victim to the land. 

The story is well remembered to tiis daj — it is this: 
— That Hannah clasped her husband's bodj % and wa$ 
dragged back to the shore along with it. Fierce Mur- 
phy, fully awake to the fact that he baj been the means 
of the destruction of his own sou, wfo, full of hope 
and joy, was on his return to his youig wile and his 
native land, could only gaze on the fails of his wick- 
edness — no one can tell with what feiings, for he im- 
parted them to none. His companids in sin quickly 
recognised the once gay, light-hearteebouth; but Han- 
nah would suffer none to approach he. She dragged 
the body under 1 shelter o( a rock, aid, sitting down 
with frightful calmness, drew it afosa her knees, 
resting the mangled head upon herb^om, and enfold- 
ing all that she Ipved on earth, as a mlther enfolds her 
child. She did nbt freed the oozing blood, the bro- 
ken bones, nor the cold chill of the 4ad» but parted 
the streaming hair from the bfow, and kissed and 
murmured over it words of snch tendtuess, that the 
wreckers, and the coast-guard, the Ac forgetful of] 
their plunder or personal safety, if the> share in the 
destruction should be discovered, thedther neglectful 
of their duty, but all strong fearless men accustomed 
to death, and terror, looked on witb tears at that sad 
picture of mute and maniac agony. Gentle as she was 
with the pool senseless clay, she wsuld not, even when 
the sun was high in the heavens, and the receding 
tide showed how' (earful the destruction had been, 
suffer any onrito approach her. Several of the crew 
were saved, arid their testimony wai of such a nature, 
that Pierce (who nude np attempt to escape.) was 
seized and conveyed to Wexford jiil. As the even- 
ing drew on, it was determined to remove Hannah from 
the body by fohre. To shield her frpm the sun's heat 
which burst forth as if to contrast the power of light 
with the power ofdarkness. one of her neighbors had 
thrown her cloat over the broken-hearted woman 
and her burden : the same kind haid removed it when 
the parish priest declared she must not be longer left 
with the corpse Alas ! there was nothing living to 
separate — to put apart from the dead. The heart 
which had beatso warmly within that gentle bosom was 
broken ! * * * * 

To the great horror of the coun'ry, Pierce Murphy 
destroyed himself in prison — a crine never anticipated 
in Ireland, because of such rare occurrence: 

Margaret, fhe old woman, wandered for many a day 
| — months,’ years— throughout the * nrighborhood, a 
confirmed maniac V her bodily strength seemed to re- 






The gatherer. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES IN’ THE 
OF RAHORE. ' 

We are indebted to Dootor Benet, who was lately 
physician to the King of Rahore, and whose return to 
Paris was recently announced, for the subjoined curi- 
ous details of a horrible custom, which was supposed' 
to have bfeen entirely abolished in India. It was on the 
night of the 27th June,' 1839, that Runject Singh 
breathed his last; since the 24th, he had been strug- 
gling with death, and from that moment the harem 
had been in the utmost excitement. Several of his 
women hastened to demand the honors of the suttee ; 
but the (avor was granted only to four legitimate queens 
of princely blood. Some faithful guards of the harem 
would also pay their tribute of respect to the King and 
the honor was vouchsafed to seven eunuchs. Oa the 
23th, as early as eight o'clock in the morning, a mag- 
nificent pile of sandal wood was erected on the parade, 
a short distance from the palace. The royal corpse 
wn9 conveyed to it in procession ; the four Queens 
came next, and and the seven eunuchs followed on foot. 
The four Queens were placed two and two, and face to - 
face; the King'9 body was put upon their lap9, and the 
eunuchs statiooed themselves around them. The 
wood pile was completed by surrounding the victims 
with some legs of sandal, so as to conceal all but heads 
from public sight. Linen, imbibed with oil, butter, 
and resinous perfumes had been put in large quanti- 
ties into the interior of the pile, and also round the 
victim. The late King's^eldest son, Korregg Singh, 
who succeeded his father, approached the pile, and set 
fire to some torches placed beneath it. Tlie princes 
and all the courtiers were assembled close by a large 
number of troops were also stationed around, and an 
immense crowd, assembled from all parts enjoyed' the 
horrible sight, and applaaded the courage of those vol- 
untary victims. Not one of the Queens, not one of the 
eunuchs uttered the slightest cry. It mu$t however, 
be observed that the fi<e coummunicated with extreme 
rapidity to the resinous matter and that an immense 
flame mingled with smoke, immediately arose, which 
must have promptly suffocated those victims of the' 
most barbarous prejudice. Next day the bones of the 
hand and foot of the King,nud nojet the qneeneand eu>- 
nuchs, were gathered and after being put in bags of 
gold embroidered silk, with perfumes and flowers, they 
were carried in procession, and with great pomp, to the 
Ganges, and cast into that sacred streamf. Other cer- 
emonies took place for the interment of the other parte 
of the body — the wrecks of that atrocious sacrifi&fe.— ~ y 
Paris Paper. 


BONAPARTE’S WOUNDS. 

Napoleon showed me the two wiunds— one a Tory 
deep cicatrice above the left kuee, wkich he said htehad 
teceived in his first campaign of Italy, and it was ot so 
serious a nature, that the surgeons were in doubt wheth- 
er it might not be necessary to amputate. He obser- 
ved that when he was wounded, it wa« always kept a se- 
cret in order not to discourage the ssldiers. The oth- ' 
er was on the toe, and was received at Eckmuhl. “At 
the seige of Acre," continued he, a shell thrown by ‘ 
Sidney Smith, fell at my feet. Twoioldiers, who were r 
close by, seized, and closely embraced me, one in front ; 
and the other on one side, and made rampart of their • 
bodies, (or me, against the effect of the shell, which'’ 
exploded, and overwhelmned us witksand. We sunk * 
into the hole formed by its bursting; one of theta was 
wounded. 1 made them both officeu^-One has sinew 


mew 

seized her by the arm, and roughly demanded what she 

wanted ; her words were few, but they were enough . «««,, , „„„ „ 

to paralyse the avowed smuggler— the secret wrecker, pie don’t think of that in time.’ 
She called him his soil's murderer. She declared she 


had seen that dear, that well-remembered face, rise 
upon the surface of the water. Her father-in-law, as 
J have said, was paralysed at her words, but he be- 
lieved them to be the dream of a distempered brain ; 
he called to one of his companions to bear her up the 
cliff, for the scene was awful. The mangled remains 
q£more than one body , still ‘quivering with life, had 


lost his leg at Moscow, and commanded at Vinceonee, 
turn when her faculties were totally 'destroyed ; but I when L left Paris. — When he was lummoned by the 
she has now long been deadh [Russians, he replied, that as soon as they had sent him 

‘•To see how the innocent suffer (or the guilty, and ! back the leg he had lost at Moscow he would rarveu^ 
how one crime leads to another," observed a country !der the fortress. Many times in tay life,” continued 
girl to her companion, after hearing thii sad tale. he, “have I been saved by soldiers and officers throw- 
“ True for ye, ail ten ; nnd sure it’s a^reat pity peO- ing themselves before me* when 1 was in the most feta* 

minent dangei. At Areola, when I was advancing 
Colonel Menton, my did^de-camp, threw himself bt 


Death HI irrwitfo — A London papefltafes that ihrfore me, covered me with his body, and received lk 
Queen does uot sign death warrants. M'ter sentence! wound which was destined for me. He fell at my fc 
of death is passed upon the convict, th< Judge beforehand his blood spouted up in my face. He gave his? 
whom the case is tride. writes againstihe prisoner's to preserve mine. Never yet, I believe, has there hi 
name oa the calender, “ Let executionbe done," aLd such devotion shown by soldiers, as mine have riw 
the sentence is carried into effect, unlee contrary or- 1 tested for me. In all my misfortuaes, never hah 


den are gi«£n. 


[soldier, even when expiring, Hbeeu wanting to 
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ver has mao been served more faithfully by his troops. 
With the last drop of blood gushing out of their veins 
they exclaimed, 1 Vive'l Empereur !’ ” — (TMeara'r 
*• Voice from SU Helena.” 

~ .THE BRIDES 

The writings of Washington Irving abound in pic- 
tures, which, for delioaey, taste, and truth, are not 
surpassed by any writers in the English language. 

The following is an exquisite passage irom a chap- 
ter in his Bf acebridge Hall ; 

“I know no sight more charming and touching than 
that of a voung and timid bride, in her robes of virgin 
white, led up trerablimg to the altar. When I thus 
behold a lovely girl in the tenderness of her years, for- 
saking the house of her fathers, and the house of her 
childhood — and, with the implicit confidence, and the 
sweet self-abandonment, which belong to woman, gi- 
ving np all the worli for the man of her choice; when 
I hear her, in the good old language of the ritual, yield- 
ing herself to him “for better for worse, for richer for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, to love, honor, and 
obey, till death us do part”-~it brings to mind the beau- 
tiful and affecting devotion of Ruth : “Whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodges* I will lodge ; 
thy people shall be my people' and thy God my God-” 


THE TITLE OF MAJESTY. 

Henry VIII. was the first king of England who as- 
sumed the title of Majesty, which is (till retained. 
Before that reign the Sovereigns were usually addres- 
sed by the style of “ My Liege," and “ Your Giace,” 
the latter of which epithets was originally conferred on 
Henry VI; “ Most High and Mighty Prince’ to Ed- 
ward IV. ; “ Highest” to Henry VII. ; which last ex- 
pression was semetimes used to Henry VIII., and 
sometimes “ Grace," until near the end of his reign, 
when they gave way entirely to the more lofty and ap- 
propriate appellation of— “ Majesty," being the ex- 
pression with which Francis I. addressed him, at their 
interview in 1520, at Guisnese, commonly called, the 
Field of I he cloth of Gold. The Emperoqr, Charles 
V. had, however, a short period before, taken that no- 
vel and high sounding title, and the polished F rench 
Monarch lost not so favourable an opportunity of com- 
pliipentipg our then youthful Henry. 

BELL RINGING. 

A poor Swiss, who was in the mad-house of Zurich, 
was lather afflicted by imbecility than madness, and 
was allowed his occasional liberty, which he never abu- 
sed. All his happiness consisted in ringing bells of 
the parish church ; of this he was somehow deprived, 
and it plunged him Irito despair. At length he sought 
the governor, and said to him, “ I come, sir, to ask a 
favor of yop. I usedto ring the bells ; it was the only 
thing in the world inwjiich I could make myself use- 
ful,but they will not let me do it any longer. Do me 
the pleasure then of tutting off my head; 1 cannot do 
it myself, or I wouW save yon the (rouble." Such 
an appeal produced bis re-establishment in his former 
honours ; and he die4 ringing the bell* , 


SHERIDAN'S READY WIT. 

A friend having printed out to Mr. Sheridan that 
Lord Kenyon had fatten asleep at the first representa- 
tion of Pizarro,and that, too, in the midst of Holla's 
fine speech to the Peruvian soldiers, the dramatist felt 
rather-mortified; but fcistantly recovering his usual good 
humour, he said, “Ah, poor man I let him sleep, he 
thinks he is on the bmch!” One day, meeting two royal 
dukes walking up St. James's-street, the youngest thus 
flippantly addressed him: “1 say. Sherry, we have just 
been discussing weiher you are a greater fool or rogue; 
what is your own opition my boy?" Mr. Sheridan hav- 
ing bowed, and smiling at the compliment, took each 
of them bv the arm, and instantly replied, “ Why, faith, 
I believe 1 am between both” 


A Real F re a* of Fortune. — “Two days ago," 
says the Auidpnce , “ a country girl, who had spent all 
her mongy at a lottery of handkerchiefs, collars, 
saillea, offerer her umbrella to the keeper of the 
stall, as security for some more rickets. The man re- 
fused to comply with her request, but told her, that if 
she would allow him to cut off her hair he wp uld give 


her in exchange for it. twenty tickets. The poor girl | 
in hope of redeeming h*>r fortune, consented, and in a] 
minute the scissors of the despoiler had deprived her 
of this ornaneot of her sex. The girl played on un- 
til nineteen if her tickets came up blanks. The twen- 
tieth a prize, On opening the paper the lottery-keep- 
er read it alcudto the persons who wete crowding a 
round and wio was convulsed with laughter — it was a 
comb. — Engish paper. 


WATER CRESSES. 

A dangerous plant grows mixed with water cresses. 
When not ir flower, it so much resembles the latter as 
not easily tobe distinguished, except by a botanist.-— 
Water cressts are of a deeper green, and sometimes 
spotted withbrewa, and the extremities of the leaves 
are brown, aid especially the last leaves, which are in 
pairs larger ihan t!ie others, undulated at the edges. 
The dangerois plant, or water-parsnip as it is called, 
| is of an unifoun green ; the ends of its leaves are long- 
| et and narrower, conical at the extremities and tooth- 
ed at the edges. 
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New Lodge.— A New Lodge, by the name of the 
Schodack Union lodge, is about being formed, in the 
town of Schodack During the Masonic troubles, the 
brethren of M'Dcough and Yates Lodge, in tha 
town, ceased tbei labors, and their charters became 
forfeited. Severa brethren, from these Lodges, have 
united, and a newLodge is now to be formed. May 
prosperity ami fratrnal affection attend their afforts. 

Foreign. — Tb new steam ship President, arrived 
at New York, onTuesday last. The news she brings 
is important and unexpected. The probability of war 
between France a»d England, occupies public atten- 
tion, and the press ia both of these countries, to the 
exclusion of almost every other subject. The English 
government, had become alarmed at the concessions 
proffered by the Mebemed Ali to the Sultan, and lord 
Palmernton issued instructions to the English minister 
to widen breach between the Sukan and his vas- 
sal. 

The cause of the present rupture between Francs 
sod England, is to be found in the fict that Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia, lave entered into a compact with 
England without consulting France. The result of 
the compact is, that terms are to be dictated to the 
Pacha worse than before the baule of Nesib. The 
English and French pipers are very bitter. 

The Constitutional, the government srgan says, 
♦•France should be prepared for all eventuilities. It 
I will not see with cold blood a hand placed on the 
Turkish empire. All alone, as she is, she has an im. 
mense power — material and moral. Her material po- 
sition consists in i population admirable by its com- 
pact unity and its passion for the glory of arms, for 
grandeur obtained by justice. It consists is the best 
finances ip the w#rld, in 200, 000, 000 of reserve accum* 
ulated at the Baik, J 50,000,000 laid by for internal 
impiovement, in two millions of royal fbreste, and of 
300,000,000 the var budget. Without a loan, without 
even the sale of its woods, France could have, in a 

9hort time, 700,000,000 desposited to make head against 
its enemies." 

A dreadful aciident occured at one of the English 
Colleries, in coaeqnence of the explosion of a fire 
damp. Eight chad bodies bad already been brought 
up. The punishnent of death bill, has beep defeated 


by a majority of 27 in the Commons. The Earl of 
Durham died at Cowes, ou the 29th ult. aged 48 years. 
Oxford, who at ten p ted the life of the Queen, is said 
not to be half so trazy since his trial. 


Fanny Ellsier. — The “Divine Fanny’* as she 
s termed, by sone of her brainless idolaters, is likely 
to be the “lion-os of the day," for sometime to egrae. 
Ever since Faniy's arrival in this country, there has 
been one continued stream of adulation poured upon 
her, of the moslsickening and disgusting kind. In 
several iistancec after her performances, her admi- 
rers have taken he horses from her carriage, substitu- 
ted themselves hr thecyiadruped, and amid the shouts 
of a half-drunka enthusiasm, drawn her to her lodg- 
ings. One extsvagance usually follows another, par- 
ticularljyunongth* gentlemen of the“largest liberty,” 
and on an attenpt made by a large musical party to 
give her a sersmde some evenings since, a mob fell 
upon the sereiaders, broke their instruments, and 
otherwise abuse! them. From the facts as stated in 
the New York tapers, we should be inclined to think 
that the mob tud “mistaken their men,* -that the out- 
rage was jntenled for, the idolaters of the “Divine 
Fanny," rathe than any particular revenge on the 
harmless musidans, who turned out to be professional 
men, anther ovn countrymen. While we cannot too 
strongly condemn this, with the many other similar 
outrages which our land is continually the scene of; 
we cannot shulour eyes to the fact, that this shame- 
ful occurrenceis the result of what may be again ex- 
pected, # so loig as we evince so much disgusting ex- 
travagance antjadultation for every man or woman who 
may have hadthe honor of kicking up his or her heels 
before somecowned head. There is a lamentable de- 
fection in somi of our people on this subject ; nothing 
can be good or great, according to their estimate, uc- 
less it has a foreign impress on it : and what makes 
the thing still worse, is, that after having been again 
and again, smoused out of our money, and laughed at 
for ourYankee gullibility by these very people, we are 
just as ready to be cozened by the next importation of 
some other foreign mercenary. So we go. 


iNCENDiARiEs.i-The two fires which occurred on 
Friday evening, are supposed to have been the work 
of design. The Mayor has offered 8250 for tbs dis- 
covery of the offendeis. 


Coroners inquest.— An inquest was held on Fri- 
day, at No. 14 Pier, on the body of William Scofield, 
of Coeymans, a hand on board a sloop from that place. 
Verdict — Death from accidental drowning. 

Terrible Accident.— Mr. Charles Wilson, of Riga, 
while threshing with a machine a few days since, was 
caught by his frock with a shaft, drawn into the ma- 
chinery, and was most horribly mangled. His right 
arm has since been amputated, and notwithstanding 
his severe injuries, hopes of liis recovery are entertain- 
ed .^[Rochester Dem. 


Revolutionary Army.— We find the following in an 
old Vermont paper : The number of regulars furnish- 
ed to the revolutionary army were, by New England 
147,441 ; by the Middle States 56,571 ; by the South- 
ern States, 56,997. It appears by the above, New Eng- 
land, consisting of New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
Rhcde Island and Conneticut, furnished more troops 
for the defence of the country than the other nine 
States, by 3,872. The number of troops furnished by. 
South Carolina was 6,347 ; Massachusetts G7, 957, 
Georgia 2,697, Connecticut 31,949 ! 
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IMTELLIODNOE. 


Thirteenth Annual Fair or the American In- 
stitute. — This great Anniversary Exhibition of the 
choice products ot Agriculture, Manufactures and the 
Arts, will open to visitors at Niblo’s Garden, in the 
city of New-York, on Monday, the 5th of October, 
1340. Articles lor competition, in order to be entitled 
to all the privileges of the Fair, must be delivered on 
the previous Friday m Saturday. 

An A dr6ss on “ Home Production , and particularly 
l a* of Silk” will be delivered at the Repository of the 
American Institute, on Wednesday evening, the 7th 
of October, at 8 o’clock. 

On Friday, the 9th of October, at 3 o’clock. P. M., 
the Ploughing Exhibition, for testing such ploughs as 
have been entered for competition at the Fair, will 
commence in some suitable held near the city, which 
will hereafter be noticed in the public prints. It will 
be conducted by a Committee, selected from the Board 
of Managers and the Board of Agriculture. 

On Wednesday, the 14th of October, at 12 o’clock, 
M., the Exhibition of pure blood Cattle and choice 
farming Live Stock wilt be made within ox near the 
Garden. As they will be selected by the Judges for 
this purpose, they must be entered on the books of 
the Fair, by 12 o’clock on Tuesday, the 13th of Oc- 
tober. 

The last year, inconvenience was experienced from 
the Cattle, dec. being placed at a distance from the 
general exhibition ; to remedy which, arrangements 
will be made for receiving them in the neighborhood 
of the Garden, where they wjR be taken care of at a 
moderate per diem charge for each head, previously 
limited and defined by the Committee, so as to prevent 
impositions on strangers. They will be subjected to 
no other charge. 

On Thursday evening, October 15th, at 7$ o’clock, 
the Anniversary Address will be delivered in some spa- 
cious building in the city, and will be succeeded by 
the annual Supper the same- evening. 

On Friday evening, the 16th of October, the 13th 
Fair will close, with the public annunciation of the 
Premiums awarded, ; ud an Address by the President 
of the Institute. 

On Saturday, the 17th of October, at the earliest 
hour, articles exhibited will bj delivered, on the ex- 
hibiter presenting to the attendant the receipt or check 
given by the Clerk of the Fair. And the owners of 
articles are earnestly requested to remove them in the 
course of the day. 

More than twelve years have elapsed since a few 
volunteers in behalf of the cause of industry first bro’t 
the American Institute into existence. For several 
years after its organization it was dependent on small 
voluntary contributions from individuals. In 1835. 
seven years after its organization, by the voluntary 
services of its members, and by great economy, it had 
accumulated a small fund. It was then' determined 
to establish •'a Repository, for the daily exhibition 
of Machines, Models, & c., w th a Library, for the 
benefit of Mechanics, Artis's, Inventors, dec.; and an 
expensive room was leased, and an officer was appoint- 
ed with a salary, to superintend the same. In the five 
years which have succeeded, the Institute has gone on 
triumphantly. Ploughing and Cattle Exhibitions have 
been since introduced, and steam power, for moving 
machinery at our Fairs upon a large and co< 1/ scale. 
The premiums of gold and silver medals, under thea- 
wards, which, before 1835, had been in a measure 
made up by solicited contributions in small sums have 
since been paid for solely from the funds of the Insti- 
tute, and to a greater annum n a single year thrn all 
th it had been bestowed by the Institute in the seven 
preceding years. And car annual Fairs have gone on 
i icreasiog m variety and splen 'or, unsurpassed by any 
other Fairs ever held within the limits of. our coun- 
try. At the same time, taking into view the inciease 
of our Library, machinery, models, furniture and 
fixtures, the value of our assets has not diminished, 
while the number of paying members have multiplied 
fjur-fold. 

The American Institute is a magnificent standing 
evidence of the efficacy of the spirit of association, 
which in this age is accomplishiug such mighty re- 
sults. Its influences, (umemitted for thirty years, j 
through its annual Fairs, Addresses and Pteraiums, 
have reached every part of Qur country. By creating 


extehded competition, the latent powers oi* invention 
have been brought into action far and near, and dis- 
heartened and prostrate genius has been raised up in 
the midst of universal embarrassment with renewed 
strength. Old and dormant institutions have, by its 
example, been roused and invigorated, and (he creation 
of new ones has been induced, that had not been 
thought of before, which now hold their periodical 
celebrations upon the precise plan first adopted by this 
Institute. 

What measure can circumscribe the extended utili- 
ty of that small meeting, where the idea o^ this Insti- 
tute was first accidentally named ? But its prosperity 
and its continuance have rested, and will continue to 
rest, on public favor. Its guardians are the friends of 
industry, and as it is a national Institution by the terms 
of its charter, the aid of its friends in every state may 
be relied upon with unerring certainty. The coming 
Celebration will afford an opportunity for their friendly 
manifestations. 

Much of the attention of the Managen will be de- 
voted to Agriculture. They will be aided ay the Board 
of Agriculture, composed chiefly of practical farmers. 
The plough, the greatest instrument of human susleo • 
anee and civilization, will claim the fret regard ; and 
such as may be sent to the coming fair for competition, 
will be tested by actual experiment. Ihe competition 
already excited, has brought invention tnd skill to bear 
upon this instrument, and it is believed ploughs made 
for the purpose, essentially improved, will be exhibited 
at the thirteenth fair. The displays of cbe select pro- 
ductions of the Garden aod the Field promise to be; 
more abundant than ever. 

Not the least interesting portion of the last Exhibi- 
tion were the noble high blood animab, the Cattle, 
dec., from this and other states. It is booed that those 
public spirited gentlemen who took such i deepjnterest 
last year, will appear again with increased zeal, and 
that others will follow their example. 

Improved Agricultural Machines anl Implements 
of all kinds are desirable objects of exhibition. The 
occasion will afford the best opportnnityfor the irdis- 
i play, and for our farmers to learn the multiplied im- 
provements in Agricultural Labor saving Machines, 
which have not until recently received frem them the 
attention their value demands. It is belfeved that the 
Mechanic Arts are competent, if propwly applied for 
this purpose, to dispense with a large proportion of the 
! heavy labor and drudgery heretofore deemed indispen- 
sable to farming operations* The Steam Machinery 
will be so adapted, as to propel the lighter and more 
delicate machines, and alsp of sufficient power to 
move those more massive and ponderous. 

No farmer whose convenience will by any means ad- 
mit, should forego this opportunity. 

The progress in the culture and manufacture of 
Silk the last year, and the preparation* making for the 
coming Fair, promise a rich treat to those who feel 
an interest in this new branch of imkistry ; and the 
experience of this year, we think, will demonstrate 
that ihe Mulberry possesses an intiinsc, as well as a 
speculative value. 

Exhibiters of Silk will do a service by accompany- 
ng their contributions with accurate details of their 
experiments. 

The large and growing importations of Silk fabrics 
have donw much (O’ produce the general embarrass- 
ments which have prevailed, and whick can be readily 
remedied by increased home producton. It is our 
policy to follow the example of Great Britain, by lim- 
iting as much as possible the importation of such arti- 
cles as can conveniently be.< produced within the 
country. A Gold Medal will be awavfod for the Silk 
Reel, adjudged the best. 

The accommodations of the Garden, inconsequence 
of the improvements made since the hst year, will be 
more complete than ever; not only for the display of 
assortments of the best qualities of staple goods from 
our larger factories and workshops, but likewise for the 
more delicate wotkmanship of the artificer, in all the 
varieties of wood and metals, and the numberless oth- 
er substances that every year brings into use. These, 
when arranged in the Saloon, present a spectacle' which 
excites the admi a o o". those fan* liar with the most 
costly and gorgeous displays of London or Paris ; aod 
on which the American patriot gazes with glowing ex- 
ultation. Butfitfis in the apartment deVoted to machine- 
ery for labor-saving purposes, where the strong origi- 


nal characteristics of American genius are most strik- 
ingly exemplified, and where even the foreigner re- 
luctantly acknowledges the superiority of our youthful 
country. 

The American Institute ha9, from its commencement, 
always been the favourite Institution ot the ladies, and 
the Managers hope it may so continue. Much of the 
clebrity of the annual Fairs, particularly in the orna- 
mental parts, has arisen through their favor, and the 
attractions their industry and delicate labor have pro- 
duced. Indeed, on most occasions, the tfew of their 
contributions alone would have more than compensa- 
ted the visiters. The most desirable place will be al- 
lotted for their accomodaiffi>n. 


Fire and loss of life .— The Easton Mass., almshouse 
was discovered to be on fire about three o’clock last 
Saturday morning, the 15th— and such was the prog- 
ress of the flames that four of the inmates were burn- 
ed alire, and another has since died in consequence of 
injuries received. The fire was the work ef an incen- 
diary . — [Boston Mam, Post. 

A Painful Case.— The Baltimore Sun notices the 
case of a distressed family residing in a cellar, in Ar- 
raisted lane, near Light street, Federal hill. The fam- 
ily, which is English, sonsisted of a mao’ his wife and 
seveif chrildren, of whom six have died of fever, leaf- 
ing but one child, who, with the parents, is also sick 
with the same disease. 


Harried, 

* At Sackets Harbor Hamilton Spencer, Esq. of Uti- 
ca, to Mary Francis, daughter of Elisha Camp, of the 
former place. 

In Trinity Church, Genera, on the 11th inst., by 
the Rt. Rev. William H. de Lancey, the Rev. Henry 
Lockwood, oi Rochester, to Cathaleoa Lansing, 
daughter of the late Jacob Dox. esq. 


DIED. 

In this city, Nelson Sweet, in the 43d year of his 
age. 

Also, %lter a lingering illness, Mrs. matilda Cun- 
ningham, in the 43d year of her age. 1 

Saturday morning, of consumption, Joseph P. Green 
aged 28 years. 

Mary Ann, youngest child of Mr. Isaac Neville, 
aged 1 year and 4 months. 

In this city, Gertrude, youngest daughter of Andrew 
D. Lansing. 

On the 20th inst. Richard Marvin/ aged 53 'year*, 
after a protracted illness. 

On Thursday, the 18th imst., at Brooklyn, Eliza- 
beth Daniels, daughter of J. M. Woodward, aged 9 
months. 

In Waterford, on the 12th inst. Mr. Alexander Biy- 
an, merchant, in the 50tb year of his ate. 

At the Tremont House, Boston on tneiMh inst. af- 
ter a long and* lingering illness, William T. Vreden- 
burgofNew Brighton, Staten Island, formerly of Skan- 
eateles. 


TEEL PENS— New Patents.— The Coronation Pen of the fi- 
ne.*- 1 Damascus steel. 

The Queen’s Own Psfc. by Gilfdtt. 

Prince Albert’* Own Pen, by Gdkxt. 

T ie Tippecanoe Steel Fen, American.- , 

The United States Government Pen. 

GilioU’edd Eofltsh Bfrotoial Pen. 

Jacob’s Bank and Mercanrile Pea. 

GiUott’s Damascus Double Barrel Pen. 

A!*o Warren’s, Pardo W* and Petty'* P&featPenyan P ’ 

the- varieties i for sale by 

W. C. LITTLE, corner St* 
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POETRY 


PERSIAN LOVE SONG. 

BY J. R. BLANCHE. 


THE MOTHER’S HEART. 

BY MRS. NORTON. i 

When first thou earnest, gentle, shy, and fond. 

My eldest born, first hope and dearest treasure, 

My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had lelt of earthly pleasure; 

Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that I felt for thee. 

Faithful and true, with sAise beyond thy years, 

And natural piety that leaned to Heaven, 

Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 

Vet patiently of rebuke when justly given — 
Obedient— easy to be reconciled — 

And meekly cheerful — such wert thou, my child ! 

Not willing to be left; still by side, 

Haunting my walks, while summer day was dy- 
ing;— 

Nor leaving in thy turn; but pleased to glide 
Thro’ the dark room where I was sadly lying, 

Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the feverish cheek. 

O boy ! of such as thou are oftnest made 
Earth's fragile idols ; like a tender flower, 

No strength in all thy freshness, — prone to fade, — 
Aud bending weakly to the thunder shower, — 

Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to bind, 
And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind ! 

Then thou, my merry love: — bold in thy glee, 

Under the bough, or by the firelight dancing, 

With thy sweet temper, and thy spirit free, 

Did’st come, as restless as a bird’s wing glancing, 
Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 

Like.a sunbeam to the gladden’d earth! 

Thine was the shout ! the song ! the burst of joy ! 

Which sweet childhood’s rosy lips resoundeth ; 
Thine was the eager spirit nought could cloy. 

And the glad heart from which all grief rebound- 
eth ; 

And many a mirthful jest and mock reply. 

Lurked in the laughter of thy dark blue eye ! 

And thine was many an art to win and bless. 

The cold and stern to joy and fondness warning ; 
The coaxing smile ; — the frequent soft caress; — 

The earnest tearful prayer all wrath disarming ! 
Again my beait a new affection found, 

But thought that love with thte had reach’d its bound. 

At length thou earnest ; thou, the last and least ; 
Nick-named “the Emperor” by thy laughing bro- 
thers, 

Because a haughty spirit swelled thy breast, 

And thou didst seek to rule and sway the others ; 
Mingling with every playful infant wile 
A mimic majesty that made us smile. 

And oh ! most like a regal child wert thou ! 

An eye of resolute and successful scheming ! 

Fair shoulders — curling lip-ami dauntless brow — 

Fit for the world’s strife, not for poet’s dreaming ; 
And proud the lifting pf thy stately head, 

And the firm beating of thy conscious tread. 

Different from both ! Yet each succeeding claim, 

I, that all olher love had been foreswearing, 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 

Nor injured either, by this love’s comparing, 

Nor stole a friction foi the newer call — 

But in the Mother’s heart, found room for all ! 

A PRAYER. 

Give me one kind, confiding heart, 

To cheer me in life's pilgrimage— 

To soothe me when my hopes depart, 

And shield me when misfortunes rage ; 

And then though Fortune’s brow be dark, 

Or bright before me, iu Hope’s form, 

Light o’er life’s waves, my bounding bark 
Skull onward sweep, through sun and storm. 


Dark eyed one ! Dark eyed one — Come hither to me, 
I’ll sing thee a song ’neath the Tamarind Tree ; 

The Queen of the Garden, the ruby lipped rose ; 

On her emerald throne bv the rivulet grows, 

And smiles at herself in the waters so clear. 

As she hangs the bright diamonds of dew in her ear ; 
Come hither my rosebud, and shame the proud flower, 
Out-blusb the gay Queen in her own gaudy bower! 
I’ll sing thee a song, and the burden shall be, 

Dark eyec one ! Dark eyed one ! — 1 languish for thee ! 

Dark eyed one ! Dark eyed one— I pray ttiefe 'appear ! 
My darling! my pen ! — 1 know tiiou art oerif’J*' 

So laden with sweets is each sigh of the gale, 

I’m sure my beloved is crossing th^ 

The Tulip is quaffing his cup fulj^^qe,*---^ 

The Turtle is murmuting vow^]6p^i(fen?ine; 

O waste net the moments? so 

Come drinl with the Tulin h the Dove, 
I’ll sing thee a song apj&V4tif^ 1 1 be. 

Dark eyed one ! Jj^rk,^ed one !— I languish for thee. 


\Well may the mighiy holds of Earth 
Be shaken, and her mountains nod, 
AVell may the sheeted dead come forth, 
To gaxe upon a suffering God ! 

Well may the temple-shrine grow dim. 
And shadows veil the cheruhiiu. 

When He, the chosen one of Heaven, 
A sacrifice for guilt was given ! 




SONG. 

The a sweet little effusion 

wbicii ‘W5^f v ^.4V^^^y']s x P re 8sive of the grateful 

’^^^PH'fe : ftARVESTERS. 

“Come.daughter, ’tis the hour of noon, 

The reaiers will expect us soon ; 

Bring witet from the coolest spring. 

And I tie bread and wine will bring; 

Come, bt us to the fields repair. 

Your faher now expects us there ; 

Your bothers, too, and Colin — why 
That bhsh, as if you thought him by ? 

From rite of sun ’tis theirs to yield 
The sictle in the harvest field, 

To crovn the comforts of our home; 

From is their toil ; then, daughter, cojpe 
To greit them in their hourof rest. 

With anile of one they love the best ; 

For al refreshments seems more bland 
When yven by affection’s hand.” 

Thus it n every woman’s part 
With snaking face, and loving heart. 

And soothng hand, oui cares to greet, 

And make our weary labors sweet. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. 

PY J. C. WHITTIER. 

San-light upon Judea’s hills ! 

And on the waves of Gallilee— 

On Jordans stream and on the rills 
That gather to the sleeping sea ! 

Most fresh y from the green wood springs 
The ligfct breeze on its scented wings — 

And gaily, juiver in the sun 

The tall, green plumes of Lebanon! 

A few more hours — a change hath come 
Dark as * brooding thunder-cloud ! 

The shout) of wrath and joy are dumb— 

And proid knees into earth are bowed ! 

A change b on the hills of Death, 

The helmed watchers pant for breath — • 

And turn vith wild and maniack eyes 
From the dark scene of sacrifice ! 

That sacriice I — the death of Him — 

The high and ever holy one ! 

Well may tse conscious Heaven grow dim. 

And blacken the beholding Sun! 

The wonted light had fled away, 

Night settles on the middle day ; 

And Earthquake from his caverned bed 
Is waking with a thrill of dread ! 

The dead are waking underneath ! — 

Their prison door is rent away ! 

And ghastly with the seal of death, 

They wander in the eye of day ! — 

The temple of the Cherubim — 

The house of God, is cold and dim, — 

A curse is on its walls — 

Its mighty veils asunder falls. 


And shall the sinful heart alone, 

Behold unmoved the atoning hour. 

When nature trembles on her throne. 

And death resigns his iron power? 

'Oh, shall the heart, whose sinfulness, 

Gave keenness to his sore distress — 

And added to His tears of blood, 

Refuse its trembling gratitude ! 

THE AMERICAN GIRL’S CHOICE, 
'They tell of France’s beauties rare, 
Ofltaly’8 proud daughters, 

Of Scotland’s lasses — England’s fair. 

And Nymphs of Shannon’s waters ; 

We heed not all their boasted charms. 

Though lords and dukes there hover. 
Our glory lies in Freedom’s arms — 

A Freepian — for a lover. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

There’s not a heart, however rn dp. 

But hath some little flower, 

To brighten up its solitude, 

And scent the evening hour. 

There’s not a heart, however ca*t, 

By grief and sorrow, down. 

But hath some memory of the past 
To love and call its own. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 


NAME. 

Temple Emampment, 
Temple R.A. Chapter, 
Mount Veraon Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

ApoPo Lodge 
Apollo Chapter. 

Apollo Encampment, 
Evening Star Lodge, 
Phocnii Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Genetee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
Washiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
Oneida Chapter. 67. 
Utica Encampment, 3 
Mount Morian. 
Louisville Encampment 

Council 8 & R Masters 
King Solomon's chapter 
Memphis Chapter, 
Memphis Lodge, 


PLACE. 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Troy 

West Troy 

Lansingburg 

Bethany Gej*. 
LockportNia. 
Wheeling, Va. 


Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

1 Memphis Teon 
\ Memphis 


TIME. 

•id Friday. 

*2d A 4th Tuesdar 
lstdt 3d Thursday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

2d & 4th Tuesday. 

3d Mood* f. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st & 3d Thursday. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

2d Thursday. 

2d Monday ev. o month. 
1st Saturday, 
las) Thursday. 

1st Thursday. 

3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 

Quarterly 
2d Saturdav. 

3d Monday. 

2d Tuesday. 


authorised agents. 

The following Brethren have kindlv offered to act an Ageots fcr 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly aulhonaed ta 
receive subscriptions and monies on its account. 

William Boardptan, New York City. 

Tallmag* Fairchild, Coxsackie. 

Joel D. Smith, Castleton. 

James Teft, Coeymans. 

S. C. Leggett, Troy. 

S. D. Smith, Lans.ngburgh. 

Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 

John S. Weed, West Greenfield. 

EbenezcrMix, Batavia. 

Blanchard Powers, Cowlsvill?. 

James Oavanugh, Watertown. 

James M’Kain, Lockport. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino. 

Francis P. Milo, Kingston, U. C. 

Lewis S. Deleplain. Wheelinp, Va. 

Thomas J Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. ' ]] 

A. C. Smith, Mount Clemen>, Michigan. 

J. H. M ’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee 

N ew books, received at W. C. LITTLE’S Booksoret. 
Rauch’s Paycologjr, or View of the Soul. 

Shakspearc and bjs Times, by Nathan Drake. 

Guizot’s Civilization o( Europe. 

Mi°s Sinclair’?* Scotland and the Scotch. 

Madame de Stael’s Italy, in French. 

Hoffman’s Chancery Pactice, vol. 3d. 

Franklin’s Life and Works, by Sparks. 

Hallam’s Literature ot Europe. 

The French Revolution, bv M. Th*«T». 

AU the late novels and periodiaal* 
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ADDRESS BY BR. C. M. HUNTER 
Freemasonry can boast of having taking Its stand in 
<be rank of danger, and fought and bled for the civil 
and religious liberties which mankind now enjoy. It 
hath planted its standard in darkness and oppression, 
and light and liberty have rallied around it. It hath 
raised its voice in the wilderness *>f error, and ignorance 
and superstitution have fled affrighted. And will it be 
said, its principles are opposed to civil law and gov- 
ernment* ? Will not the man} statesmen who have 
shone in the halls of legislation, and who have been 
at the same time humble followers in the track of ma- 
sonry, give the lie to this charge ? Are not the names 
of Washington, Franklin, Warrtn, and Lafayette, dear 
to every American bosom ? Aid do we not feel a 
thrill of lofy veneration, when o«r memories recur to 
their bright examples? In the darkest hour of our 
country's tribulation ; in that eventful straggle when 
freedom had nearly expired under the weight of ty- 
ranny, they devoted the whole energy of their minds 
towards the emancipation of osr country from infamy 
and oppression. And yet, my brethten,they were ma- 
sons. Let it he remembered that Washington drew 
his sword in defence of the rights of mat) : that Frank- 
lin helped to devise those plans of 'policy which have 
resulted in our present prosperity ; and that Lafayette 
came from a foreign land to combat for freedom, in 
freedom's holy strife. Let it be remembered, too, 
that Warien/the fearless, the intrepid, the dauntless 
Warren laid down his life, breathed ont his last breath 
and spent the last drop of his blood in the cause of 
liberty. My brethren, when oppression dared to rear 
her hated form on this side of the Atlantic ; when she 
put forth her iron chain that would bind a nation in 
servile dependence, and deaden every noble and aspir- 
ing faculty of the soul ; when the last refuge of free- 
dom was contaminated by the footsteps of slavery, and 
the last noble structure of independence was tottering 
to its fall ; when the last altar on which had blazed an 
offering of truth, justice, and religion, was desolated 
by the hand of wanton violence, who dared to arise, 
and in that storm, where justice and liberty were con- 
tending against oppression and tyranny, proclaimed to 
an astonished world that man was free ? O let it not 
. be said that masonry is corrupt and evil in its tenden- 
cy. Let it not be pointed out to our youth as an in- 
stitution that would dismember the bonds of society, 
and clothe the earth in mourning. Rather cite them 
to Washington, for an example to imitate; rather show 
them Warren, wounded, bleeding and expiring io the 
last trench of freedom, and awaken in their brests the 
true spirit ef patriotism. 

Will it be said that masonry 19 opposed to Christian- 
ity? When all Europe was engaged in wresting the 
holy sepulchre from the hands of infidcl4, our order 
wa9 among the first to take up arms and march to the 
scene of danger. And will the Christian in later days 
throw a stigma upon the institution that hath expend- 
ed its blood and its treasure for the religion of the 
cross? Is this the way in which the Christian should 
requite the obligation ? Masonry is not incompatible 
with Christianity. There are thousands of chtistians 
who look with an eye of faith for the fulfilment of the 
prophecies, who are masons ; and why, if its principles 
are corrupt, do they not come out from the sink ofpollu- 
tiun, and denounce them a9 dangerous? 


As men who are firmly bound to preserve order 
in society, and permanence in onr political institutions, 
we believe in the utility of masonry; and as masons, 
we shrink not from a calm and dispassionate inves- 
tigation. The light Of truth will prevail, and its 
enemies have come out from the contest, beaten by 
truth alone. 

The good which masonry inculcates, is exemplified 
by symbols and emblems. They convey to our minds 
subjects for reflection, and teach the fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality. This they do through the medium 
of the faculty of suggestion or association ; a faculty 
residing in our mental part, and of universal opera- 
tion. The mason hatli ordinarily before his eye, 
whether it be bent upon tbd objects by which ho is 
immediately surrounded, orsent through the regions 
of space to explore the heavfens, lessons which he may 
draw instruction, and object! for his serious contem- 
plation. Motionless matter if it possess certain forms 
— the humble flower that booms in the valley and 
spreads its fragrance upon the air; the tribes of in- 
sects which disport away the merry hours in the sun 
shine of summer: this brigh; earth with all its beau- 
ties ef hill and dale, and landscape and river, and all 
its sublimities of mountain volcano, cataract, and ocean; 
the heavens themselves, and all the wondera of the 
higher creation, convey toouiminds impresions which 
the levity of onr natures can never efface, But when 
the thought arises within vs, that the flower shall be 
cut down in all its beauty, aod the leaves scattered up- 
on the ground ; that the insects shall wither away be- 
fore the cold blast of nutomn ; that this earth, teeming 
with life and light, be struck from the roll of existence, 
and the wide arch of the heavens dissolve at the nod 
of the Eternal, we are taught to consider the frailty of 
our existence, the certainty that death will dissolve the 
texture of our animal franes and that our immortal 
spirits will burst the chans of mortality and stand in 
the presence of the Supieme architect of Nature.— 
Every object upon which we gaze, shows how chang- 
ing and transitory are the things which pertain to our 
temporal being. The stately tower crumbles before 
the touch of time ; the poudest works of human ge- 
nius are laid low in the cust; the plant which bursts 
its seminal prison, arises to life and beauty; higher 
and higher still it rears its head, and puts forth its thou- 
sand branches— hut soon its branches are scattered to 
to the winds of heaven, and the trunk is felled to the 
ground by the rushing ternado. It is thus with man. 
In his childhood he awakes to pleasure and enjoyment. 
This life, which to the aged is a life of vexation, is 
him a life of peace and iinocence. In his youth he 
studies for the acquisitioc of knowledge ; he courts the 
patronage of his fellow men* and pants for distinction. 
But manhood creeps after him, and his plans of aggran- 
dizement are not realized ; he finally sinks down to old 
age, the victim of disappointment, and death closes 
bis earthly sojourn. 

Be it our pride that masonry aims at the happiness 
of mankind ; that it would place virtue on a foundation 
sure and steadfast ; and that it serves to elevate our 
thoughts, our ideas, 6ur minds, above ignorance and 
dependence. Let us never forget that we are masons ; 
and that as such we are bound to exercise the virtues 
which masonry inculcates. Let us remember that Jus- 
tice is the first law of nature ; and that Truth is the 
first requirement of Eternal Wisdom. Let us never 
forget that Faith unlocks the door of futurity* aud 

-f. > ... . 


gives us a foretaste of the eternal world ; that Hope an- 
imates our weary and despairing faculties when we 
search among the ruins which barbarism has left behind 
It, for the lost treasures of light and knowledge. Let 
U9 bear upon our minds that our Charity should ex- 
tend to the utmost limits of human existence ; and that 
unless we relieve the wants of the needy and sooth the 
sufferings of the afflicted, it is but as sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In fine, my brethren, let us 
live up to the tenets of our profession; and when our 
labor is ended, and we have placed the cap-stone in 
that bright aich which circumscribes our vision, may 
we be numbered among the builders of the temple, 
and receive onr wages in the right hand of gratitude 
and joy. 


MASONIC ANTIQUITY. 

When the Hindoos claim for their Shastras an anti- 
quity of more than two millions of years; when the 
Chaldeans boast of observations of the stars for more 
than 470,000 years, and Manetho Sebennyta, the high 
priest of Heliopolis, claims for the Egyptians, a nati- 
onal existence of near 54,000 years who would hesitate 
to pronounce them all fabulous. Let Freemasons, 
then, give up the vain boasting, which ignorance has 
foisted into the Order, and relinquish a fabulous anti- 
quity rather than sacrifice 'common sense. Let vs 
trace our principles to Adam, or even to God himself, 
with reverence be it spoken, but let us not excite the 
pity of the wise, by calling Adam a Freemason. This 
will not lessen the dignity or importance of the insti- ✓ 
tut ion, but rather add to its celebrity by giving to it a 
reasonable origin. It may have originated in those 
gloomy days of persecution, when pagan superstition 
immolated thousands to their idols ; when, perhaps, 
to avoid the rage of the ; r enemies they met in secret] 
and by allegorical rites, and significant symbols, pre- 
served the mysteries of tbejr holy religion. It is by 
no means improbable, that the society originated in 
the east, among religious architects of superior attain- 
ments in science, who under the secrecy of a Lodge, 
could exercise their religion with safety, and at the 
same time, pieserve a knowledge of their professional 
secrets from the world. This may not, however, be 
the true account of its origin, but, at least, it has prob- 
ability in its favor: and of this we maybe assured, that 
we come nearer to the trutk in giving an origin proba- 
ble in its nature, than by iscribing it to the most im- 
probable fictions, aod monstrous inventions. Free- 
masonry is not singular iq this respect. There is no 
dependence to be placed in the early history of any 
nation of antiquity, beyond what we derive from the 
Scripture. They did not possess the means of con- 
veying accurately to posterity, a knowledge of events. 
Representative symbols supplied the place of let- 
ters, and uncertain traditiduof records. All the ac- 
counts we have, therefore, of their earliest times, are 
so mixed with fable, 4hat the truth can be discerned 
with difficulty. 

It is certain, that the existence of Freemasonry can 
be satisfactorily traced for considerably more then a 
thousand years, and I think this is sufficient to satisfy 
an antiquarian, as well as a Freemason. Let but the 
members of the Order he renowned for their virtue, 
piety and morality, and the faithful discharge of their 
duties to God and their neighbor and it matters not, 
whether the institution rose with the creation of the 
world, er was founded within the memory of man. 
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HUSBANDRY. 

the vaudois harvest hymn. 

Translated f tom the French by H. H. Weld . 

Father of Mercies ! God of Peace ! 

Being whose bounties never cease ! 

While to ;he Heavens, in grateful tones, 

Ascend our mingled orisons, 

Listen to these, the notes of praise, 

Which we a happy people, raise ! 

Our hamlets, sheltered by Thy care, 

Abodes of peace and plenty arc; 

Our tillage by thy blessing yields 
An hundred folJ— the ripened fields 
Of flowing grain — the burthened vine — 

Are tokeus of Thy Love Divine. 

The cradled head of infancy 
OwetU its tranquil rest to Thee — 

Youth’s doubting step, man’s firmer tread 
In years mature, by Thee are led— 

Secure may trembling age, Oh Lord ! 

Lean on its staff, Thy Holy Word. 

Teach us these blessings to improve, 

Teach us to serve Thee, teach to love— 

Exalt our hearts, that we may see 
The Giver of all good in Thee; 

And he Thy Word our daily food, 

Tby scvice, God ! our greatest good. 

Whether in youth, like early fruit, 

Or in the sere and solemn suit 
Of our autumnal age, like wheat 
Ripened and for the reaper fit, 

Thou cut us olf. Oh God! may we 
Gathered into Thy garner be ! 

From the New England Farmer. 

HARVESTING CORN 

The season for harvesting our corn crops will soon 
he upon us. The extremely hot weather which we 
have had for a fortnight past, prior to the late storm, 
has placed much of the crop out of the reach of frost ; 
and the yield almost universally promises to be abun- 
dant. This may be pronounced the great crop of 
New England. If we have corn enough, we shall have 
beef, pork and poultry enough. We do not believe 
there is any grain which, considered in all its aspects 
and uses, so va u ble. 

There are several modes of managing the crop, 
the fodder and »hc grain ; but they are not equally eligi- 
ble* 

The first \r, to top the stslk after the ear has become 
perfectly formed and slightiy glazed. There is great 
danger of performing this operation too early. When 
done before the corn is geierally hardened, the exact 
experiments of William Clark, Esq. of Northampton, 
of John Lorain of Peusytani?, and others, have dem- 
onstrated that the loss upon the crop may amount to 
a quarter or a fifth of whal the crop would otherwise 
be. The topping of the sialks is, we believe, an un- 
necessary, useless, and often a pernicious labor, and 
therefore not to be advised. 

The second method is, to leave the crop untouched 
until it is perfectly ripeued, and then to cut it up at 
bottom arid carry it into the barn and husk it. Some 
gather it ia the field . and then cut the fodder. In ei- 
ther case, the corn by being thus left, is always expose 
ed to suffer from frost before it is perfectly ripened ; 
and the fodder, t is believed, loses much of its succu- 
lence and nutriment. 

The third process is, after the ear is glazed anil the 
corn has passed beyond the roasting or boiling state, 
to cut it up at the bottom, and let it dry in the shock. 
In this way it is eaily taken out of the way of the frosi; 
the cora, if properly managed ripens perfectly and 
weighs more by the bushel than if perfectly dried .as 
by the second method described ; and the corn fodder 
is dried with all its juices retained in it, and has a rich- 
ness and freshness which render it particularly palata- 
ble to cattle, and as nutritious for beef or milk stock 
as any dry feed which can be given to them. This 
operation should he executed with care. Let a hill 
occasionally be left standing for the support of the 


shock against the wind. Bring as many armfulls o' t 
the corn cut up as are sufficient to make^a good sized 
shock around the hill— set the bottoms well out and 
tie them all with a wisp of straw, turning the heads | 
down. But do not first, as is often practised, tie the; 
corn in small bundles. In this way the c-orn and fod- 
der will cure perfectly. When it is time to carry it 
in, slip a knife under and cut the standing hill ; pitch 
the whole shock on to the cart; and being loose and 
easily handled by bringing the top of the shock into: 
your lap, it will be easily husked. A great deal of 
trouble will be saved in this way. Do not, as is often 
done, carry out your corn aud make your shocks upon 
the grass land, as in this case the air will not circulate 
freely under the shock, and therefore neither the corn 
nor the fodder will dry perfectly. The most intelli- 
gent farmers in the State estimate generally the value 
of the corn fodder to an acre, well cured and saved, 
as equivalent for the feeding of any stock, to a ton 
of English hay. Not a few rate it even higher than 
this. 


Rice Apple Dumplings . — Boil the rice ten minutes 
then let itdrean thoroughly. Pare and quarter as ma- 
ny good apples as you want dumplings ; then take a* 
many small cloths and put a portion of the rice, enclo- 
sing an apple into each— tie rather loosely, and boil 
three quarters of an hout. Serve with butter as usual. 
If you do not believe this is good, try it. 

Restoring Tainted Bitter . — The following simple 
method of restoring ranad or over salted butter, l have 
practised with success, and it may be of value to some 
of your readers. 

Cut or break the butei into very small pieces ; or, 
what is better, force it t (rough a coarse wire sieve, so 
as to make small as possble. Then put it into a churn 
with a sufficient quantity of new milk to swim it. and 
chum it well ; then take it out and work it thoroughly 
to free it from the milk, adding a little salt if necessa- 
ry, and it will hardly be (istinguished from entirely new 
butter .— New Genesee larmcr. 




The following capital hit is peculiarly adapted to 
thi3 meridian, 44 about these days.” Some of our 
ladies in this city, have full as melting hearts, as poor 
Kale. 

From the Brother Jonathan, 

BOUGHT AT A BARGAIN- 

BT II. II. WELD. 

“T am sure my dear, the*, you caunot object to my 
attending one or two of the auctions. Every body else 
goes.” 

44 But what do you wisn to buy ?” 

44 Oh — nothing — that is, I know of nothing ” 

44 Then of course you wait no money.” 

44 1 dldi/t say that— one would feel so foolish, you 
know, without any money ii one’s purse.” 

44 But why should k one feel so foolish,’ when one 
does not want to buy ?” 

44 Now, George, you are sc provoking. Give me some 
money, and say nothing ab«ut it.” 

44 Easier said than done, my darling.” 

44 But you must.” 

44 Must is a hard word.” 

So Kate thought — and dropped it — but she inanag 
ed to say something else, wkich answered the purpose. 
At any rate she raised the txoney, and of course sbe 
attended the auction, because when a husband wishes 
his wife ‘wouldn’t’ go any where, and still furnishes 
her the means to go if she chooses, she is naturally 
more apt to observe the afllrrbative implied in the cash, 
than the negative, however earnestly expressed. Be- 
sides all this, wives are very apt to take liberties with 
their husband’s good nature. There is a philosophy 
in it, deeper than women understand themselves, tho* 
they practice upon it. A quiet, good, compliant body 
who gives her husband no trouble, is like every thing 
else which gives no trouble — taken no notice of. It re- 
quires a small leaven of the mischievous to keepa man 
properly in his place* There is no-getting along with 
the men, without tormenting them 4 just a little’— at 


least si wc are solemnly assured by the Indies — and we 
happen to know that thep proceed upon the principle, 
right or wrong, in fanny cases. 

Kate went to the auction — but she went determined 
not to buy. We know the fact ; because she protest- 
ed it to her husband, the very last thing before he left 
the house; and be'i anse she protested the same thing 
over to herself, as she tied on her hat. To guard a- 
gainst temptation she rolled the notes very snnglv up 
in her purse, pressing back the ring upon them 'with 
extraordinary care, and then very carefully put the 
purse away — in her bag, and took her bag upon her arm 
as she sallied out to find some one to accompany her 
to the sale, which she was so anxious to attend, pos- 
itively for nothing. 

44 It is a ruinous sacrifice,” said the auctioneer, rfs 
the ladies entered. “ I have seen property frequently 
thrown away in my time — but never any thing like tins 
before. Only ten dollsrs — I’m offered'— ten dollars — 
ten dollars— ten dollars — ten — ten — ten — shall I sav 
any more 1 Why I should not make a boots black’s 
commission of the furniture of the Astor House, to 
sell it out in this way Eleven am I offered — thank 
you, ma’am, you show your discrimination — e’even — 
now is not this really too bad, ma'am ?” 

Our friend Kale, to whom this question was address- 
ed, with the man’s blaidest smile, could’ not help think- 
ing that it 4 really wasR pity’ — .but how could she help 
it, poor thing? Had she possessed the money of Crasus 
she still saw the absurdity of setting up for a female 
philanthropist, to ke*p auctioneers from ruining the 
country by selling gcod.s at less than a hundreth part 
of their value, as Mr. Bell protested he was doing. — 
Still she was very sor y that her purse was not at hom * 
The coveted article, what ever it was, was knocked' 
at the eleven dollars, and something else | ut up. 

Kate endured all the suffering of a sensitve mind, 
at the absolute bankruptcy that the eloquent auction- 
eer made the owne s suffer upon every article sold 
but she had promised George so positively, and with- 
out his requiring a promise, that she would buy notic- 
ing, that she did not like to break her word. She did 
not even venture upon a sngle bid, though strongly 
tempted so to do more than once* till a Brussels carpi' t' 
was to be sold, and sold for nothing too, as Mr. Bell 
solemnly assured her it was going, or she certainly 
would have determined to buy it. But as she was de- 
termined ne t to buy, what could she do, you know- ? 

“Here it is, ladies, nearly new, used only one season, 
and that very carefully. It cost originally four dollar* 
and fifty a yard* and is sold only because the owner is 
breaking up house-keeping. Tliete are forty yards ii>J 
the piece, more or less, what shall I have for the car- 
pet? Ten dollars! you arc joking, ma’am, worth more 
than that to cover ice in — ten dollars, ten dollars — 
why I will give that for it myself, for my dog to sleeps 
on— ten dollars, worth more than fifty at the least*, 
ten dollars , ten guineas would come nearer, ten dul — • 
ten* dol — ” 

44 Eleven,” said Kate. Now the Rubicon was pass- 
ed. 

“ Eleven, thank you ma’am but you are positively* 
too crue 1 . You are taking advantage of the owner V 
necessities, and my positive orders. Eleven dol — 
twelve I'm offered, and its going, twelve, twelve, twelve, 
sorry you’ve lost it ma'am for you look as though you 
ought to have it. — ” 

“Thirteen,” cried 1 Kate. She couldn’t stand unmo- 
ved at such an appeal. 

44 Thirteen, now I breathe a little, but its only a 
gasp; it’s a straw to a drowning man, hut I catch at ir. 
Thirteen, will you see this beautiful article sold for 
less than it would be worth to pack crockery with torn 
into shreds ; thir-teen, thir-fourteerr, four, four, one 
dollar more ma’m and you will have it; fourteen, four- 
teen ; quick or you lose it : fourteen, hard rua'in but 
fair; fourteen, four — ” 

To make the long story short, Kate bought the car- 
pet for thirty-two dollars. 

When her husband came home to dinner he tho’t 
Kate looked fatigued. So she did, but she was more 
perplexed than tired — morevexed in mind w ith herself 
than -jaded in body. She had more than half a suspic- 
ion that 6he had made a fool of herself- — she knew the 
matter must be broached to her husband, and did not 
begin to see how she was to do it. 

Luckily George was in a capital good humor. He 
had met his acceptances, aud had something. over.— 
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, , . . f . the most fortunate man in the world*; for while heliv- 

tle chatted merrily— and even proposed a jaunt to the . Pairticlus 'was his friend ; and when dead Homer 
Springs when the time for fashionable gadding into tuated his raen iory. 

the bush came fairly round. He complimented Kate Alexander, went to Delphi to consult the oracle 
upon herdinner, and after a while so far cheered her t ^ ere ^ w j !} | 1 j na: to knew what success was likely to 
that she took courage to tell him she had bought a aUen( j t ^ e p ro j eclg ofhis vast ambiiion. The priest- 
new carpet— that is, an old carpet as good as new, lor egs p rete - 4< jcd that it was not lawful for him to con- 
the basement. „ ; . . suit her at that time, and tefused to enter the temple, 

“But I thought you meant to buy nothing, said . Alexander, impetuous and impatient, seized her by 
George. . * .. ! the aim ; and, as he led her in by force, she cried, 

“To be sure I did not intend to purchase any thing i „ ^ m y gonf uo one can resist you.** “ I want no 
— hut this I bought at a bargain.” more,” exclaimed Alexander, “ this oracle is suffi- 

The hour passed away very pleasantly. George cjent „ 
certainly did not seem much inclined to hear the nar* w ^ en \ XQ p asge( j j n Asia to attack Darius, he made 

rative of her auction experience, bat put on^ a patient l ^ esents to j lis j, enera | officers, insomuch that 

Parmenio asked him, “ Sir what do you keep for your 
'self?” His reply was, “ hope.” 

After the battle of Isus, the complete rout of the 


lace while she described the excellent bargains which 
she saw sold, and took credit to herself for her reso- 
lute adherence to her promise not to buy until 
she came to that carpet; to have missed the pur- 
chase of which she declared wou d have been “ down- 
right extravagance ” and neglect of sucfi a chance 
1\>r a small investment, as might not occur again 
a lifetime. George smiled incredulously when she 
rirae lo the carpet He was more than halt dis- 
nosed to take hiseveving walk without looking at it— 
hut could not so far disappoiu: his helpmate as thus to 
expose bis indifference to her “ great bargain.” So 
he forced himself to say— 

“ Well, Kate, I should Irks to see your purchase ; 
and I may as well say what I think of it before I look 
at it. It is wonderfully cheap, and not worn enough 
for the wear to be perceived, and I really ihinfc it would 

have been cheap at a hundred dollars.” , 

Kate smiled as though »ure that what her husband said 
in jest, he would repeat in eanest, when he did actu- 
ally see that paragon of secoad-haod articles. She 
led the way to the breakfast room, and proceeded to un- 
roll the treasure. “ There are a few ink spots in it,” 
but pn the whole”— ' . 

Here she stopped speaking, is 3lie heard something 
like a marvellously low, long whistle. She rose and 
turned round. George was leaning against the door, 
almost smotheted with a snppresed laugh, to which he 
allowed partial vent in the before described whistle. 
Kate looked at him steadily in perplexed an J grieved 
astonishment; and at length tears began to steal out 
from the corners of her eyes. 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha!” at length burst out her husband 
merry laugh. “ Forgive me, Kate, but by Jupiter, I 
can’t help it. This is the sajpe infernal old rag that I 
rook from my office floor yesterday, and gave the por- 
ter. It has been with me five years, and was second 
hand at that. There is the same spot that the booby 
made in upsetting the ink bottle.” 

Now was Kate fairly wretched. A woman’s quick 
thoughts carried her ytears ahead when still that carpet 
wsuld be called up for her niortificaton. “Oh, dear!” 
she sobbed; “I never shall hearth© la-t of it” 

“You have heard the last of it, my dear Kate, for 1 
never will mention it again, if it pains you.” 

“Not pains — but-^-it certainly will not be very pleas- 
ant.” 

-Well, you never shall hear ono word of it again,” 
She never has heard it alluded to in a taunt. But 
sensible girl as she was, she qqietly put it down on the 
floor she bought it for. To do it justice it really wears 
well, and she declares that if her husband throws away 
such things, he will bear looking after. It is a capital 
good check in family quarrels; it is an excellent hint 
when a joke should be brought “ on the carpet#’ and, 
as it has entirely cured his wife of her auction mania, 
George himself now acknowledges that it was “bought 
at a bargain. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

No hero makes so distinguished a figure in ancient 
history as Alexander the Great. His courage was un- 
daunted, his ambition boundless, his friendhip ardent, 
his tastes refined ; and, what is. very extraordinary, he 
appears to have conversed with the same fire and spirit 
with which he fought. 

Philip, his father, knowing him to be very swift, 
wished him to run for the prize at the Olympic games 
“ I would comply with your request,” said Alexander, 
«* if kings were to be my competitors.” 

When Alexander made a libation to the heroes wno 
fought in the Trojan war, he placed a crown of gold 
upon the tomb of Achilles ; saying that Achilles was 


Persian army put Alexander in possession of the camp 
of Darius, in which was his nother, wife and children. 
A rumor had been spread tha; Darius was slain, and 
this threw all the captive royal family into the deepest 
affliction. Alexander, anxious to inform them that 
this report, was false, and wishing to give them comfort 
aid them a visit. As he entered the tent of Darius, 
Hephffistion, his most intimate friend who was very 
handsome, and rather taller than Alexander, was close 
by his side. As soon as they approached, the queen- 
mother, who had fallen prostrate, raised up her head, 
and addressed herself to Dephaestion, supposing him 
to be Alexander. The aitendants telling her of her 
mistake, she was much embarrassed, and began to make 
many apologies. Alexandq* allowed her not to proced, 
but raised her up, and in th< most gracious manner said. 

It is of no importance, madam, for he loo is Alexan- 
der.” < 

Which of the two (say^ Valerius Maximus, from 
whose work this anecdote is taken) should we first 
congratulate ; him who ha0 the disposition to make 
•;uch a speech, or him who had the felicity to hear it 
spoken of himself ? 

When he was dying, hiswttendants asked him where 
his treasures were deposited. His answer was, “ In 
the hands of my Irieads.” , 


siiaIks. 


The destruction of sharks is a sporting enterprise 
which some of the natives are sa d to achieve in a very 
extraordinary manner. One who professes to have 
been an eye witness of it, says : “ l was walking on the 
bank of the river at the time when some up-country 
boats were delivering their cargoes. A considerable 
number of coolies were employed on shore in the work 
all of whom I observed running away in apparent fright 
from the edge of the water— returning again, as if ea- 
ger yet afraid to approach some object, and again re- 
turning as before. I bund, on inquiry, that the cause 
of all this preturbatior was the appearance of a large 
and strange looking fhh^swimmiug close to the bank 
and almost in the midit of the boats. I hastened tc 
the spot to ascertain the matter, when I perceived a 
huge monster of a shirk sailing along — now near the 
surface of the water, md now sinking down apparent- 
ly in pursuit of his prty. At this moment a native on 
the choppah-roof of oae of the boat9, with a rope in 
one. hand, which he vas slowly coiling up, surveyed 
the shark’s motion w.;h a look that evidently indicated 
he had a serious intestion of encountering him in his 
own element. 

Holding the rope, vn which he had made a sort of 
running knot, in one land and stretching out to the 
other arm as if already in the act of swimmi ng, he stood 
in an attitude truly picturesque, waiting the re-appear- 
ance of the shark, .it about six or eight yards from 
the boat, the animal rose near the surface, when the 
native instantly plunged into the water, a short distance 
from the very jaws cf the monster. The shark imme- 
diately turned round and swam slowly towards the man 
who in his turn nothing daunted struck out the arm that 
was at liberty and approached his foe. 

When within a foot or two of the shark the native 
dived beneath him, the animal going down almost at 
the same instant. Thq.bold assailant in this most fright- 
ful contest soon re-appeared on the apposite side of the 
shark, swimming feailessly with the hand he had at 
liberty, and holding the rope behind his back with the 
other. The shark, which also by this time made his 


appearance, again immediately swam towards him ; 
and while the animal was apparently in the act of lift- 
ing himself over the lower part of the native’s body 
that he might seize upon his prey, the man making 
sttong effort, threw himself perpendicularly, and 
went down with his feet foremost, the shark follow- 
ing him so simultaneously, that I was fully impress- 
ed with the idea that they had gone down grappling 
together. 

As far as 1 could judge they remained nearly twen- 
ty seconds out of sight; while I stood in breathless 
anxiety, and I may add horror, waning the result of 
this fearful encounter. Suddenly the native made his 
appearance holding his hands over his head, and call- 
ing out with a voice that proclaimed the victory, he 
had won while underneath the wave, Tan, Tan ? The 
people in the boat were all prepared, the rope wa9 in- 
stantly drawn tight, and the struggling victim lashing 
the water in his wrath was dragged to the shore and 
despatched. When measured his length was found 
to be six feet nine inches , his girth, at thn greatest, 
three feet seven inches. The native who achieved 
this intrepid ariddexterou9 exploit bore no other marks 
of his finny enemy than a cut on his left arm, receive 
ed from coming into contact with the tail or some on- 
of the fins of the animal.” — Encyclopedia of Rural 
Sports , 

vEOLIAN harp. 

The yEolian harp is a long box or case of light wood, 
with harp or violin strings extended on its face. These 
are generally tunpd in perfect unison with each other, 
or to the 9ame pilch, as it is expressed — but when the 
harp is suspended among trees, or in any situation 
where the fluctuating breeze may reach it, each string, 
according to the manner in which it receives the blast, 
sounds either entire or breaks into some simple divis- 
ions — the result of this is the production of the roost 
pleasing combination and motion of sounds that fancy 
has ever listened to, or perhaps- conceived. After a 
pause, this fairy harp is often heard beginning with a 
low and solemu note, like the bass of distant music in 
the sky ; the sound then swells as if approaching, and 
other tones break forth mingling with the first, and 
.with each other. In the combined and varying strain 
sometimes one sweet note predominates and sometimes 
another, as if single musicians alternately led t^e band; 
and the concert often 9eems to approach and'bgain to 
recede, until with the unequal breeze it dies away, and 
ail is again at rest. It is no wonder that the ancients, 
who understood not the nature of air, nor consequently 
even of simple sound, should have deemed the music 
of the yEolian harp supernatural; and in their warm 
and chaste imaginations should have snpposed that it 
was the strain of invisible beings from above, descended 
in the stillness of evening, or night, to commune with 
men in the heavenly language of soul, intelligible to 
bath. But, even now that we understand it well, there 
are few persons so in9tnsible to what is delicate and 
beautiful in nature as to listen to this wild music with- 
out emotion; while to the informed ear, it is additionally 
delightful, from the fin« illustration which it affords of 
those simple laws of sound which human ingenuity at 
last has traced. 


Time to get up. Grattan, the celebrated Irish 
barrister, was indefattgibly industrious. He was so 
anxious not to lose a Moment in sleep, which in his 
opinion ought to be devoted to study, that he contrived 
a singular apparatus to rouse him regularly at day- 
break. A small barrel filled with water was placed over 
a basin, which stood ooa shelf immediately above his 
pillow, and the cock of it was sufficiently turned to fill 
the basin by daylight; so that if he did not then rise, 
the water flowed upon his person and bedding. 


The following notice is from a Vermont paper 17:)4 
“Lords day” August 9th, 1763. Jonathan Winthrop 
desires the prayers of hi9 Church, and, being on a 
journey to the wilderness, twelve miles north of stock - 
bridge, if found practicable, his friends may call to 
pray with and take leave of him any time previous to 
Friday Morning next.” 

“1794. A line of stages will run weekly between 
Northampton and Albaoy, to meet the lines from Bos- 
ton and New York. They will start every Tuesday 
and Friday, meeting at Pjttsfield, &c.” 
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the legendary. 


From the Metropolis Mag. of Aug. 1840. 

THE PASSAGE OF THE ICE. 

The enterprising character of Charles Gustavus the 
Tenth, who succeeded to the Swed.sh throne on the 
resighation of that extraoi dinary person. Queen Chris- 
tina. created no small alarm in the rival state of Den- 
mark. Urged ou by their very fears, and stimulated 
besides by the Dutch, who dreaded the ascendency of 
Sweden, the Danes took advantage of the Polish war, 
in which Charles had engaged, to declare hostilities 
against him. But that Prince, who inherited the mi- 
litary promptness of his uncle, the Great Gustavus 
Adolphus marched instantly for Holstein, defeated the 
Danes in every engagement, overran the whole of Jut- 
land, and, at the close of the year 1657, his army of 
fourteen thousand veteran troops lay an the shore of 
the Little Bell, divided from the Isle of Funen only 
bv twenty miles of water. Here, at least the Danes 
hoped for breathing time; the Swedish fleet could not 
put to sea until spring, and even then their own naval 
resources, with the aid of a few ships from Holland, 
would be sufficient to baffie the enemy. But these 
expectations were wholly disappointed; a rigorous 
frost set in, of such unexampled severity, that the Lit- 
tle Belt was frozen over, and a bridge of ice spanned 
the hitherto impassable barrier. Charles immediately 
conceived the daring enterprireof marching the whole 
army over the ice, and waited impatiently for the hour 
when he might bid his legions “ forward.’ 1 

It was midnight when a council of war was sitting in 
an old-fashiued chateau, where the King had takeu his 
quarters. The room had a bare and barrack-like ap- 
pearance, the furniture was scanty and rude, there wete 
not even chairs enough for the whole party, one of the 
officers occupying adeal box, while another had taken 
up a precarious position on the summit of a pile of 
knapsacks. A table of pine-boards, covered with maps, 
papers, aod writing materials, stood in the centre, at 
one end of whieh sat Charles himself. He was at that 
time about thirty-seven, but looked a year or two ol- 
der ; scarcely of middle height, Square-shouldered, and 
compactly built, hi* whole frame denotedgreat strength 
and vigor ; his faced was broad, the eyes small and 
of a penetrating grey, his lips thin and well defined, 
and the general expression of his countenance was 
highly prepossessing from his frank, fearless air, and 
look of keen intelligence. He was dressed in a green 
coat; a three-cornered hat lay on the table. The 
sbort tails of his coat stuck out on each side, probabl) 
for convenience when on horseback, and his long 
straight sword was brougt forward between his knees, 
both hands resting on the pummel. Marechal Ban- 
uier. Generals Wrangel, Steinhoch, Counts Foot, De 
la Gardie, aod other veteran oflcers, sat round the ta- 
ble. all of them trained up to military skill in the ter- 
rible school of the thirty yeart war. 

Besides these military councillors, there were pre- 
sent the Chevalier Terlon, envoy of Louis X\ r I. and 
Count Uhlfeldt. The latter wzs a Danish noble, once 
high in rank, and first minister under Christian IV., 
whose natural daughter, the beautiful Leonora Chris- 
tina, he had married. On tbedfeath of Christian, Uhl- 
feldt had intrigued with other nobles on behalf of his 
brother-in-law Waldeniar, in opposition to Frederick, 
the present King of Denmark, besides insulting the 
queen and irritating the senators by his overweening 
pride. Some malpractices with respect to the coinage 
having diminished his popularity, and being aUo call- 
ed upon by the senate to account for the revenues 
of his government, the proud count broke with the* 
couit altogether; and soon afterwards, when charge 
little short of treason were brought against him, he 
and his wife took ship by night, and fled to Holland, 
lie w*9 theu offered an asylum by Queen Christina of 
Sweden; her Successor, Charles Gustavus, continued 
it. and now, after a seven years* exile, Corfitz Count 
Uhlfsldt waS'Come to/riurnphiu the ruin & humiliation 
of his native country. Tall, handsome, and comman- 
ding, skilled in languages, endowed with great genius, 
and proud as the fallen Lucifer, he was one of those 
msn whose course through life is sure to be distin- 
guished by good or evil beyond the common meas- 
ure. 

An officer entered with despatches*. 


“’Tis well,” said the Kiris, his small eyes flashing 
with ardour; “ the frost holds, and Aresndofr re- 
ports the ice firm as iron. Gentlemen let us inarch.” 

“Sire,” General Wrangel began, “ is the risk well 
considered ? A night inarch of fourteen thousand 
men, cavalry and artillery included, over twenty -five 
miles of ice; — a thaw, a sudden shift of wind, may 
sink the whole army, or at least shut us up in the Is- 
land of Funen until spring, and even then our release 
would depend on the chance of naval victory. Is it 
prudent ? 

He stopped: the king was listening to him with a 
fixed look and peculiar smile ; Wrangel shook his bead 
and sat down. 

♦♦It is well I know you,” said Charles nodding care- 
lessly to the general. “Risk! There is risk, but not 
more than success is worh. The enemy have no de- 
fence but this fosse of the Little Belt; once pass it, 
and Funen is ours.” 

“Yes, sire,” added Count Uhlfeldt, “and from the 
shore of puuen. Zealand, will be in sight; let the frost 
but hold, and Copenhagen falls.” 

“ Ay,” muttered Charles, with a glance of triumph; 
“Copenhagen — Copenhagen!” 

The next instant he turned abruptly in his chair, 
shifted the sword with a clatter, and threw a sidelong 
glance at the count. The king remembered he was a 
traitor. 

Another officer with despitches. After a hasty per- 
usal, Charles rose. 

“All is favorable. Gentkmen to your posts. Re- 
member the general order— that the cavalry lead their 
horses aod march wide; see that the artillery do the 
same. Chevalier, you will accompany me.*. He 
bowed to the right and left, and walked straight out of 
the room, followed by TerUn. 

Two hours after midnight the troops began their 
featful night-march over a frozen sea. It was a clear 
starry night; the 9now Inf a foot deep, and threw a 
ghastly unatural glare on tie light uniforms and steel 
arms of the Swedes. As each company or squadron 
advanced upon the ice, thi next marched down to the 
shore, halting for a few mnutes to allow an interval 
between them : all this was done with the cool disci- 
pline of veteran soldiers; no confusion, no noise, no- 
thing but the word of command, the creak of artillery 
wheels, or the rattling of pikes and muskets, to an- 
nounce the simultaneous movements of so many thou- 
sand men. When the last files had left the shote, 
rhe king stood watching their advance with great in- 
terest ; the heavy crushing sound grew less and less 
distant ; the separate divisions seemed to gather into 
>ne solid mass, its size diminishing every instant, un- 
til his gallant army, viewed by that “disastrous twi- 
light,” had dwindled into a shalowy indistinguishable 
romething, only to be traced b* the dark tract it left 
upon the snow. The cold waj so intense that wine 
• ind beer were frozen hard, and vhenever the slightest 
breath of air swept over the dreary waste, even the har- 
dy Swede shivered like an aguestruck girl. 

“God help the poor soldier frho quits the rank to 
night!” exclaimed the Chevalie f Terkm, wrapping his 
fur pelisse closer around him. The re inaii roused 
Charles from bis reverie. 

“ Monsieur !e Chevalier,” heireplied, “my Swedes 
will not quit their ranks; and if there be danger, at 
least we will share it with them. Come.” 

Sledge? drawn by three hotsei abreast were in wait- 
ing; they entered, and bearing to the left, followed in 
the broad path beaten by the triops. 

The trampling of so many nun and horses had half 
melted the snow, and the sledges went splashing on 
through a half liquid, half solid consistence, like the 
chaos of the fiend; hollows in the ice, filled with wa- 
ter two feet deep, vfouid set the horses aside, and make 
the slight vehicles waver to and fra, throwing the cold 
snow-water sheer over the shivering travellers ; sud- 
den blasts loaded with snow-drift and powdered ice 
made the drivers cringe, and forced their shaggy cat- 
tle to snort and shake their manes, and thrust their 
heads beneath each other’s shoulder. As they near- 
ed the marching columns, one straggler only was 
seen, raking in a pool with the stock of his musket. 

My cartouche-box, sire,” he shouted, in reply to the 
king’s impatient hail. 

“Hold on the sledge, comrade*” said Charles, “and 
k*epyour rank, though you should have nothing to 
flight with tat your teeth— hoM oo. Hfravely done La 


Gardie !” lie called to the general in command of the 
infantry, who was marching in the rear on foot like a 
common soldier. There was a stir in the ranks as the 
king drove through : the word passed from mouth to 
mouth, and the men drew up their knapsacks with re- 
doubled vigor, but the Swedes are a silent race; and 
there was no cheer. 

The sledges now spread abroad on all sides* keep- 
ing each a hundred yards from the other, for they had 
reached the mid channel, and were in the very jaws 
of danger. Now and then fearfnl sounds rose, boom- 
ing ou the still night air, as if the ice had sudden- 
ly rent to an immeasurabledistance. Rough jagged mas- 
ses stiewed the surface, and the dead gloom of win ter, no 
longer whiteued over by light reflected from the level 
snow, darkened into a sinister scowl. The hoof-prints> 
of the cavalty which led the van were not yet effaced, 
serving as /a sort of guide, and the King and the chev- 
alier were following hard upon the trade, when a shout 
close ahead startled them; the next instant a mounted* 
trooper seized the reins, and whirled the horses half-* 
round. 

“ How now, fellow ?” said Charles starting up. 

“ Ah, sire,” cried the man, recognising his voice ; 
anothersiepand )ou arc lost. Five of our troops went 
down here* and the capdin posted me to warn the rear 
The ic$ hereaway is rotten for two hundred yards and 
more.” 

A loud crash upon the left, a shriek, shouts for help 
and a sound of despera'e plunging, cut short the troop- 
er’s report ; and the kiig aod the chevaliers leaped 
from the sledfge, and made foi the spot with all speedi 
but iu vain ; there was nothing to be seen except * 
chasm in the ice, and the human beings who had fall- 
en through warm with life but a few minutes before 
were already drifting dead and cold beneath the frozen 
covering of the sea. 

“Mon brave;” said Charles to the trooper, “ take 1 
these,” throwing him acloak and a flask ; keep good 
watch to night, to-morrow you shall hear from me.” 

Oncq more the word waa * forward,' and sledge after 
sledge swept by, while the stout soldier, taking a long 
pull at the flask; and wrapping his cloak around him*, 
tramped back and forward on his dreary post with the’ 
wakeful eye and measured tread of a sentinel. 

At six o’clock the Danish fires were 9een by the 
Finnish cavalry in the van ; the King mounted his 
horse, the files closed jip. and an officer was sent 
ro the rear to hasten the advance of the infantry. In 
hall an hour more the low outline of the shore was 
distinctly visible at the distance of half a league, and 
the enemy opening a fire from three field-piece» to 
break the ice, the vanguard halted to await the advance 
of the centre columns. These, however* wore still an 
bout’s march in the rear, and the King’s impatient tem- 
per, aggravated by the constant crashing of the ice in 
front, prompted him to change his plan of attack- — 
An express was sent to Wrangel to push on with the 
cavalry of the right wing ; Colonel Arensdorf with part 
of the van, was ordered to manoeuvre in his present 
position, so as to occupy the attention of the enemy, 
while Charles himself, with the remainder of the Fin- 
nish horse, made a detour upon the left. The move- 
ments of the troops in the front deceived the Danes ; 
t’.ieir flic was redoubled, and by the greater elevation of 
rheir guns, the balls, instead of passing clear through 
the ice, shattered it far and wide in every direction. — 
A squadron of forty men incautiously approaching 
within range, a shot fell right among them, the ice 
cracked to an immense distance with a noise like thun- 
der, and the men and horses, flung into the yawning 
gulf, struggled fiercely with each other, until the crowd< 
of living things, kicked, trampled, or suffocated into » 
helpless, writhing mass, sank heavily down beneath 
the waters. A shout from the Danes followed, but 
the triumph was short; scouts from either flank 
hrought intelligence ot the landing of the Swedes, and 
the Scottish officer in command, the veteran Major 
Henderson, immediately drew off his men, and fell 
back upon a farmhouse and windmill, about a mile in 
his rear. His troops, consisting of a few companies of 
regular infantry and some armed peasants, ou being, 
surrounded by the Swedes, gave u[rtheirarms as pris- 
oners of war. 

Daylight, the gray, cheerless dawn of winter, rose 
on a strange scene. Groups of dismounted trooper* 
had gathered round the smouldering fires, each with 
* bridle on his ana, while the jaded hones stood ta~ 
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hind, with drooping necks and dull eye3, as weary as 
the riders. The columns of infantry were just mount* 
iog the shore with slow but steady pace; the men pale 
and haggard from cold and fatigue, marched or halted 
mechanically at the word of command: they neither 
spoke nor cheered, but as each company was dismissed 
tome made for the fires burning, some tried to kindle 
others, while the greater part threw ttiemselves down 
Upon the ground overcome by an irresistible torpor. — 
Far away, marking their advance, stretched a belt of | 
sodden snow, its hue of reddish brown contrasting pow- 
erfully with the white surface it traversed on either 
side. Small parties of men dragging a field piece, or 
a tumbrel, stragglers mounted or on foot, horses with- 
out riders, and broken sledges, were scattered over the 
waste,, While here and there a dead soldier lay fro- 
zen as he slept in his passage through the ice -king’s 
realms. 

But what then 7 Let the dead lie stiff and stark up- 
on rim snow or be tossed like a drift-wood on the waves 
of the sea ; the memory of their sufferings lias long 
faded away, while the glorious passage of the Ice, the 
renown of the conquering Swede, shall go tlown to re«r 
~mnt6st time. Hurra ! Funen is won ! Denmark has 
lost another limb ! and the northern eagle stands, with 
outstretched neck as 1 balanced wing, ready to make 
the lust swoop on his noble prey ! 


THE GATHERER* 


PETRIFIED BUFFALO. 

This extraordinary curiosity w*s discovered about two 
years since, by a party of trappers, belonging to Cap- 
tiiu Rent’s company, lying on the side ofone of the bea- 
ver dams of the Kio Grande of the north, (a stream 
emptying itseiflnlo the Gu p t o 'Cal foroia) whose wa- 
ters, it is said, possesses petrifying qualities in an emin- 
ent degree, its shores abounding in specimens of a-iu 
tnals and vegetable productions in a petrified state.— 
The petrified buffalo is described by those who have 
seen it. to be as perfect in its petrefactioo as when liv- 
ing, with the exception of a hole in one df its sides, 
about four inches in diameter, around which the hair 
has been wo'n off, probably by the friction of the wa- 
er. in which it must have lain for ages past, to have- 
produced such a phenomenon. Thqhalron the hump 
of the shoulder, neck, forehead and tail, though Con- 
verted iuto almost a smooth surface, may be easily dis- 
cerned. The horus, eyes, nostrils, mouth and legs, 
are as perfect in t lie stone a3 in their pristine state. 

The country in which this rare specimen was found 
L inhabited by the Estoux, a roving tribe of savages, 
who subsist a great portion of their lives, on insects, 
snakes, toads, roots, &c. This tribe being particular- 
ly hostile to the whites, renders the acquisition of this 
curiosity, not a little hazardous; notwithstanding this 
i*nd many other difficulties to be surmounted, 6uch as 
distance, expense, &c., our enterpriz ng citizen, Cap 
t tin Charles Rent, contemplates procuriug and bring- 
ing it to the U. States with hiui during the ensuing 
autumn. e? 


Athenian Laws relative to Women.— *A wo- 
man could not claim her jointure if she was childless, 
while her actions and conduct were amenable to the 
state, eyen to the most minute details of her private 
and personal life. The bridal wardrobe of females was 
limited by law to vessels robes and a “ few vessels of j 
small value.” A married woman could not, on any 
account, go out at night, without a lamp or torch be- 
ing carried before her. She could only travel with as 
much meat and drink as could be purchased with ao 
*> bolus, and carried in a small hand basket; nor could 
in “innocent woman appear in the street lightly dress- 
under the penalty of a thousand drachms.” Whatev- 
er was her fortune, she could not dispose by will of I 
.Aore than the value of a measure of barley. While 
;ie laws were otherwise faciliating divorce to the hus- 
and, they did not require the proof of frailty on the 
i art ol the wife. But if she had a mind to leave her 
lusbaud, on plea of misconduct, she was compelled 
to give in a separation bill to the archon, with her own 
name, and not by proxy; ao act always odious to the 
(lie women of Athens, who were unused to appear ia 
public — Lady Morgan's Women and her Master . 


THE JEW OF WILNA. 

In the advance of the French against Russia, a co- 
lonel, scrolling in the suburbs of Wilna, heard cries of | 
distress from a house, and enteriug to ascertian the 
cause, he found four soldiers engaged in plundering 
and ill-treating an aged Jew and a young girl. The 
marauders, not being inclined to relinquish their prey, 
proceeded follows; but the colonel, who was an ex- 
cellent swordsman, laid two of his assailants dead on 
the spot, and drove the other two from the house, se- 
verely wounded— he himself received slight wounds, 
and a ball grazed his check. On the return, of the 
remnant of the French army, oppressed with fatigue, 
want, arid disease, the worn-out soldier, in rags, sought 
the dwelling of the Jew, and with difficulty was recog- 
nised ; so completely changed was his appearance.— 
The Jew Completely furnished his wardrobe, and con- 
trived to send him through the hostile armies to France 
At the peace, the colonel was obliged to retire on a 
miserable pittance, which an aged mother and a sister 
shared. He had forgotten the Jew of Wilna, when, 
one evening, in the spring of 1816, a man called at his 
humble abode, in the suburbs of of Paris, and having 
satisfied himself as to his identity, placed in his hands 
a packet, and vanished. On opening it, the colonel 
found bills on a banker in Paris, to the amount of five 
thousand pounds, with the following note ; 

44 He whose daughter you preserved from a brutal 
ravisher, whose life you saved, and whose house you 
protected from plunder* at the risk of your existence 
sends you an offering of his gratitude ; the only return) 
be requires, is, il ever you hear the Jews contemned, 
you will say, that one of that race knew how to be 
grateful.” 

The old Jew died at Vienna; his (tough ter, the heir- 
ess of his immense wealth, the largest portion of which 
was in the French funds, visited Pars; it was natural 
she should seek the brave man who lad preserved her 
from the worst qf fates, and with no lornmon emotion 
he found the young girl he had protected now a bloom- 
ing and beautiful woman, and amiable as she was en- 
gaging. He became a lover, and she consented to be 
a wife. 


plied, 44 Never fear; he that feeds the yonng Ravens * 
will not starve the young Herons And indeed, it came 
to pass accordingly. 

A country Clergyman, who, in the matrimonial lot- 
teiy, had drawn much worse than a blank, and with- 
out the patience of Socfates, had to encounter the 
turbulent spirit of Xantippe, was interrupted in the 
middle of a curtainjlecture, by the arrival of a pair, 
requesting his assistance to introduce them to the 
blessed state of wedlock. The poor priest, actuated 
at the moment by his own feelings and particular ex- 
perience, rather than a sense of canonical duty, open- 
ed the book and began. 44 Man that is born of a wo- 
man hath but a short time to live, and is full of trou- 
ble, dec.” repeating the burial service. The astonished 
bride-groom exclaimed, “Sir! — Sir! — you mistake, I 
came here to be married, not buried!” Well. replied 
the clergyman, if you insist on it, I am obliged to 
marry you. but believe me, my friend, you had better 
be buried. 


Preserving Timber . — The simple method of placing 
all wood used for building purposes in a small pond 
of lime watert is found to be of incalculable advantage. 
After the timber is cut to the size inquired, it is im- 
mersed in the lime-wafer for two or three weeks, ac 
cording to its size. Wood that is known to rot in 
from three to seven years, has lately been fourtd to be 
perfectly sound after the lapse of more than forty years. 
Carpenters have found on working such wood, that 
their tools quickly become dul’,- which is owing to the 
acid of the’ wood crystaliziug combining with the 
alkali of the lime. 


During the administration of Sir Robert Walpole,- 
the transportation of convicts to this country proved a 
very great grievance. Dr. Franklin wrote to the min- 
iver, the thanks of the colonists for the maternal care 
of Britain, so strongly manifested in this instance ; and 
ats a satisfactory proof ofAmerican gratitude, sent him 
a collection ot rattle-snakes, which he advised him to 
have introduced into his majesty’s gardens at Kew, to 
•rder that they propagate and increase — assuring him, 
they would be as beneficial to his majesty’s English 
dominions, as the British convicts were to America. 


Masonic anecdote of cueen Elizabeth. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeti, Sir Thomas Sack 
ville accepted the office of grand master, during which 
time lodges were held in different parts of the kingdom, 
but the grand lodge always assembled at York, where 
the fraternity were numerous and respectable. The 
following circumstance is recorded of Elizabeth. — 
Hearing the masons had certain secrets that could not 
be revealed to her, and being jea ous of all secret as 
semtyies, she sent an armed force to bieak up their 
annual communication, on the 27th December, 1561. 
Sir Thomas met the office, s, and ga)!a/> ly told them 
that nothing could afford him greater pleasure than 
seeing them in the grand lodge, as it would give him 
an opportunity of convincing them, that Freemasonry 
was the most useful system that ever w;>s founded on 
divine and moral laws. The consequence was, that 
he initiated some of the chief officers she, had sent on 
this duty, who joined in communication with the ma- 
sons, and made so honorable and so favorable a reporr 
to the Queen, on their return, that she countermanded 
her orders and never after attempted to dislodge or 
disturb them ; but esteemed them as a peculiar sort of 
men, that Cultivated pc^ce and friendship, arts and 
sciences, without meddling in the affairs of church or 
state. 

Mr. Heron, a minister in New England, when dy- 
ing and leaving a family of many small children ; his 
poor wife fell a weeping and siid what will become 
of all these child/ eo* He presently and pleasantly re- 


KEMEDIES. 

for a Jit of Passion — Walk out in the open air: you 
may speak your mind to the winds without hurting any 
one, or proclaiming yourself to be a simpleton. 

For a fit of Idleness— Count the tickings of a clock. 
Do this lor one hour, and you will be glad to pull off 
your coat tne next, and work like a negro. 

For a fit of Extravagance and Folly— Go to the 
work-house, or speak with the ragged and wretched 
inmates of a jail, and you will be convinced— 

Whofrn&kes his bed of brier and thorn, 
hi ost be content to lie forlorn. 

Fora fit of Ambition— Go into the church-yard, and 
read the grave stones; they will tell the end of ambi- 
tion. The grave will soiu he your bed-chamber, the 
earth your pillow, corruption your father, and the 
worm? your mother and sister. 

Ft or a fit of Repining-*- Look about for the halt and 
the blind, and visit the bed-riddes and afflicted,’ and 
deranged; and they will make you ashamed of com- 
plaining of your lighter afflictions. 

For a fit of Despondency — Look on the good things 
which God has given you in this world, add at those 
which he has promised to his followers in the next.— 
He who goes into the garden to look for cobwebs and 
spiders, na doubt will find them ; while he who looks 
Ibr a flowed, may return into his liosse with one bloom- 
ing in his bosom. 

For all fits of Doubt , Perplexity end Fear — Wheth- 
er they respect the body or the mind- whether they 
are a load to the shoulders, the head, or the heart, the 
following is a radical cure which may be relied on, for 
I had it from the Great Physician— 44 cast thy burden 
on the Lord, he will sustain thee.” 

» 

Pumpkin Sugar . — Some owoers of farms in the 
neighborhood of P/esburg, in Hungary, have tried to 
make pumpkin sugar, and the experiment has com- 
pletely succeeded. Twenty-seven quintals of that ve- 
getable yields one quintal of raw sugar. This inven- 
liop. says a German print, is one of great importance 
to Aungary, whose soil is very favorable to the culti- 
vation of pumpkins, which, in that country, , attain so 
large a size, that some are to be lound weighing 400 
pounds. 

Prussic Acid.— A short time ago a gentleman re- 
siding at Herefordshire, wishing to destroy a useless 
dig administered to il about twelve dtops of prussic 
a id. The animal almost immediately became par- 
alysed, but appearing likely to ljnger for a short time* 
the owner, intending to put it outfof misery, threw it 
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ioto a pood; the dog, however, having felt the effect 
of the water, immediately swam out, shook himself and 
appeared as if oothiog whatever had occured. It may 
not be generally known that thtowing cold water over 
the head of an animal, completely neutralizes this 
deadly poison.— Eng. paper . 
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shops at an exorbitant rent. The Pier has always 
been looked upon as a perfect man trap ; hundreds of 
lives have already been lost from it, and unless some- 
l hing is done to thwart indidividual cupuiity the stran- 
ger will shun our city, as he would the deadly upas. 
Our neighbors can with truth and propriety assail the 
fears of the timid, and thus divert in a great measure 
the travel from us. Does not the city’s i Jterest require 
a change of location ? 


The late Calamity. — A week has elapsed, since 
thedreadlul catastrophe, by which over twenty human 
beings found a watery grave in our basin. Our read- 
ers have had all the particulars in relation to the acci- 
dent from other sources, and we have nothing new to 
add in relation to it. 

But there is a duty which we owe to the public, and 
and to the manes of those whose lives we believe to 
have been culpably destroyed, to ask yvhy has this ca 
lamity taken place ? There is a a tremendous accoun- 
tability rests somewhere, and we say, let that accoun- 
t lbllity rest where it belongs. We have been assured 
by a respectable carpenter, that ever since the naviga- 
tion has been open, the draw of the State bridge, has 
hardly boon competent to sustain its own weight. In 
|ict, any person who will take the trouble to examine 
the draw, will find that it never would sustain the weight 
which might be expected froip its necessary use. To 
make the draw*1iglit, white pine timber of less than 
half the required dimensions, was used, and upon ex- 
anination, these have been suffered to rot away, until 
as we are assurod, the only surprise is, that the draw 
has not fell before. It is said by some, who are desi- 
rous to cover up this shameful culpability, that the ac 
cide .it could not be foreseen, on account of the sudden 
rush of people, and the extreme weight put upon the 
djraw. By extreme weight, we are to understand un- 
reasonable weight. Let us see to this excuse. Ac 
cording to the representations of several gentlemen of 
respectability and intelligence, who fell with the draw, 
there wers not to exceed 80 persons with the three 
cars, ou it, at tho time of the accident. Are our citi- 
zens, the stranger who comes among us — and the be- 
reaved widow and orphan to be told, that a bridge, re- 
quiring so much strength, as this general thorough- 
faf© for our citizens, and the heavy commercial uses 
to which it is nepsssarily put,— that thp weightof 80 
people, (one quarter of whopi were boys) is to be taken 
H9an apology for its ffrail construction, or the priminaj 
negligence of suffering it to nearly rot down. Shame 
on »uch an apology. If the draw had been properly 
and lawfully constricted in the first instance, there 
co M not have been human beings in numbers , placed 
on it, capable of breaking it down. We repeat it, 
there is a dreadfil responsibility resting somewhere, 
and we trust if there is one spark of generous sympa- 
thy in the bosom of the next Grand Jury, that they 
will exhonerate the innocent in this afTair, and let the 
guilt, (if there is any) fall on the heads of those to 
whom it of right belongs. 

There is another fact connected with this subject, 
which begins to excite the public attention, and which 
with the melancholy lesson before us, will we hope tend 
to its immediate consummation — it is the dangerous 
location of our steamboat landing. A conveniennt and 
safe landing place can be made at a cheap rate, below 
the pier, if our citizens, will think that safety and con- 
venience is of more importance than the affording fa- 
cilities to a few interested individuals, of leasing grog- 


In reference to the late accident, the A/gus holds 
t he following language which is entitled to serious con- 
sideration: that paper says, “The lamentable deficien- 
cy in apparatus in this city for resuscitating drowning 
persons, was never more apparent than on Saturday. 
There is indeed scarcely of approach to anything of 
the kind in the city, public or private. With such an 
extent of water craft, and with so great liability to ac- 
cident from the river and basin, arrangements for the 
lecovery of drowning persons, of the speediest appli- 
cation, ought by all means to be provided by the city 
authorities.’' 


Accident. — James Artclier (of the firm of Artcher 
& Munsell) of ths city, a very respectable young man, 
was drowned during the late exet r/icn to Hudson, with 
the Artillery of this city. 


A Counterfeit 2 dollar note of the Bank of Olean has 
been delected at the Agency office in this city. It is 
executed in lithograph, and has the jed back , which 
has heretofore been considered as proof against coun- 
terfeits. The cishier's name is Reeves, in the genu- 
ine, and Revet it the bad. * 


More Indian Masacre. — The Charleston Patriot 
says that the schooner Victories arrived at Quarantine 
on the 18ih, and brings intelligence of the destruction 
of Indian Key, by a party of 100 or 150 Indians, and 
the murder of several of the inhabitants. 


The population of the city of Buffalo according to 
the recent census is 18,356 — in 1835 the census was 
15,661. 


A new Post Office has been established at Tagh- 
kanic, Columbia co.,dbd James Yager appointed post 
master. 

A new P ost Office ha3 been established at Sharon 
Centre, Schoharie ca.,and Jacob Hiller appointed pogt 
master. 


The following article, from the Sunday Morning 
Atlas , of New York, confirms the opinion we express- 
ed last week, of the motives which actuated many of | 
those connected with the outrage in that city. We are 
heartily sick of this lauding or rather Larding every fo- 
reign “ artiste ” who may come among us. Our bump 
of guillibility is full prominent enough among the 

artistes” of Europe, without adding to its proportions 
*n fulsome adulation to the 44 Divine Fanny,” or any 
other dancing girl. If the rich and fashionable, who 
arrogate to themselves the right of giving a tone to 
society, will so far violate its proprieties, as to seat a 
public dancing girl at the head of their tables — or if| 
our fashionable young men will so fat forget them- 
selves, in a republican country like this, as to harness 
themselves to a carriage, and draw a dancer through 
the public streets, — rows and street fights may be cal- 
culated upon as the natural consequence. 

A Bit op a Serenade And a Bit of a Row. 
For some few days past it was understood that a grand 
serenade was to Je given to Fanny Elssler at her res- 


idence, the American Note!. It was at length under- 
stood that the grand affair was to come off on Friday 
night after Fanny’s performance at the theatre. The 
utmost publicity was given to the arrangement. Du- 
ring the whole ol Friday you could hardly meet an 
acquaintance who did not ask. 44 are you goin^ to the 
serenade tp night.” As might be supposed, thiscourse 
drew an immense concourse of people together. We 
should suppose that in the Park and Broadway there 
must have been five thousand persons assembled. A 
great number of ladies were present and several carri- 
ages and other equipages were there, filled with small 
parties to see and to hear. At an early period thete 
were symptoms that all was not quite correct; the mur- 
murs spoke of a coming thunder. There was not a 
little dissatisfaction expressed, and those unpleasant 
sounds, groans, rose upon the air. It became pretty 
apparent to those who draw conclusions, that the affair 
would not end peaceably. The mass were too excite- 
able. In this stage of the proceedings George Wash- 
i gt >n Dixon made a violent auti-Fanny speech, which 
met with applause, laughter, and cries of 4 *Zip Coon!’’ 
There was one speech made, however, by a young man. 
apparently u mechanic, which met with nothing but^ 
enthusiastic applause. 

He said — I’ve no objection to the band serenading 
Fanny Elssler, or the devil, but 1 am opposed to idol- 
atry, I came here as a republican to put it down, in Ol- 
der that it may not go forth to the Union blazoned as 
the sentimentsof the people ol New York. This was 
the substance ol bi3 speech. From this time the noise, 
groans, Sc c. incteased. At length the musicians came 
out, they were hired by the German Society at, we be- 
lieve, four dollars each. They placed their stands and 
played two or three bars when a person kicked down 
one of their stands. This was a signal for a general 
rush, the whole of the music stands were knocked down 
and the musicians beat a retreat instead of beating 
time. The uproar and hubbub was now at its height. 
There were various cries for Fanny — such as “Fanny 
dear”— “Fanny love” — : “Fanny, oome out and show 
yourself” — accompanied by others of a coarse pnd dis- 
gusting character, uttered^y such beings as will always 
be found mixed up in a crowd. Those who had taken 
possession of the music stands, quietly broke them up 
and made a bonfire of them amid shout* and acclama- 
tions, and cries of every kind. At this time some per- 
son from a sleeping room in the American put out of 
the window a *heet fastened to a large pole and called 
for three capers for Forrest. They were given with 
deafening effect ; more cheers were given for other na- 
tive performers. At this juncture Justice Matsell, who 
had been on the ground from an early period, had sent 
for and procured a body of police. They arrested a few 
persons, some of whom, we believe, were engaged in 
skrimmage9 on their own account, and in n sho*-t time 
the whole of the people left the spot wi h u f irihtr 
manifestation of feeling. 

During the foregoing, some loafers got a girl of the 
town and standing her upon a barrel declared they 
would serenade her, wich they did, by singing to her, 
“Jenny get your hoe cake done.” 

In remarking upon the above occurrence we must 
be most distinctly understood a 9 being opposed to all 
mob violence — although we cannot condemn the fee- 
ling that actuated a portion of the people assembled to 
pnt a stop to the serenade. Had the German Soeiety, 
or any other body of gentleman determined to have 
given Fanny Elssler a serenade, and done it as all such 
things should be done, quietly and unostentatiously 
there would have been no riot, no disturbance. But 
it eihter wasintendei, or else the getters up have been 
unfortunate, to make this serenade appear as a demon- 
stration of public feeling — for this purpose every pos- 
sible means were resorted to, except that of using pla- 
card?, to produce a great assemblage of people. The 
people did assemble and they felt that if the serenade 
did go off uninterruptedly in their presence it would go 
forth as the New York expression of feeling. Now, 
no where has Fanny Elssler been better received’nor 
drawn greater houses than in this city. 

On Friday night, the Park Theatre was crowded, 
but there are a vast number who admite the talent of 
the artiste and pay to see her, who ar^ opposed to that 
species of idolatry which is disgusting to every sensi- 
bly mind. They remembered too well and with not a 
little feeling of shatne, that while Fanny Ehsler’s pri- 
vate character has not been without reproach, she wag 
invited, to dine with tome of the first families in this 
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city — the Baltimorean madness was still fresh in their 
memories, ami they could not consent that they should l 
by any public act. link themselvs in .fellowship of fee- 
ling with those whom they have laughed at or despised. 
We admire Fanuv Elssler in her sphere — that is, as a 
dancer. We think no manifestation of feeling in tne 
Mheatre can he too enthusiastic, and while fre regret that 
the crowd contained many coarse characters, whose 
conduct was in the highest degree reprehensible, we 
cannot hut approve the feeling which produced the rc- 
s 1 t "C have recorded. Had the sere n ide been a ptiV, e 
one, there ought not to have been and would not have 
been anv manifestation of feeling. Being a public ser- 
enade, the public had a right to express their decided 
opinion of its merits, though not altogether iu the way 
they did. 

ISfTBLLIOBVOS. 


„ wealthy and liberal citizen of New Orleans, h?*c 
pledged themselves to give Si 0.000 each towards it, 
iCthe remaining $13,00!) is raised during the present 


i£thc 
year. 

The Thanks Tunnel.— We learn from the Eng- 
lish papers, that the works connected with ibis under- 
taking have been partially suspended enuring the last 
three months, in consequence of the excavation having 
reached so juftthc Wapping side of the river that it 
was deemec^^pfe to pursue them until the houses 
and buildingfffm the North shore were removed. 

One arch of the Tunnel will be opened for pedestrian*) 
Qnlv in about fifteen months, and it is expected that 
the circular carriage road3 on each side, and the whole 
of the works connected with tliis great national under- 
taking will be completed in two years and an half from 
the present time. 

A Brave Couple.— At Sanford. At, on the 11 instf 


SneiJe of Joseph Bohall .— Joseph Bojiall, the per- I j e;|Con Mi j 0 \v eC( j an d widow John Curtis, both o 
son confined in the jail, in this village, lor the murder j whom ^ attained the ripe age of 65 years, ventured 
of Richard Brown and wife, in the town of Leon, in, . . the , ua trimonia& noose. 


the month of June last, committed suicide last Friday 
night in his cell, by hanging himself with a towel and 
„ leather strap. It will be recollected that Bohall con- 
fessed the murder of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, immediate- 
ly after he was arrested. 

On Saturday the wife of Bohall and three of his 
daughters came out to see him. They had not heard 
of his death until they reached here, and then just in 
season to hear the report of the Coroners jury. — Elli- 
eottvillc Cattaraugus Rep. 


Murder Jame« Dorsey, a blacksmith, killed his 

wife by strangulation at Lockport, on Sunday week. 
Dorsey and his victim were boih addicted to drufik- 
rness.and when the officers of justice entered thehohse 
they found the corpse lying on the floor, and wretch- 
4 1 man asleep upon his miserable bed. 


Suspicious . — A young man named Geo. F. Kinney 4 
died recently at Boston, and was buried with military 
honors. His sudden death gave rise to suspicions: he 
was disinterred, and arsenic found iq his stomach. — 
His wife it appears was the widow of the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman, of Lowell, who died in the same manner, 
having been taken ill in the pulpit. Mr. Freeman’s 
remains were also disinterred, and confirm the suspic- 
ions as to his death. Mrs* Kinney has disappeared. 
She is said to be a woman of great personal beaaty. 


again into the matrimonial i 



Horrible Suspicion .— Among our items yesterday, 
was an account of the detfth of an unknown man on 
the railroad near Philadelphia, occasioned by intem- 
perance, as was supposed, and uider circumstances 
entirely blameless to any but himself. We learn from 
yesterday’s Ledger, that it is now feared by »6me that 
the event was not wholly an -nccidmt but the result of 
design of some nefarious scoundrels who had first made 
him drunk, robbed him and placed him on the track 
of the road, that certain death migU shield them fromj 
detection . — Sun 

Mail Robbery, — The Baltimore letter mail in the 
19th instant for Wheeling, Va. not places west of that 
point, was robbed near Hagerstown on the evening of 
the 19th instant. 

Execution.— The execution at Savannah, of the 
negro Monday, for a rape on his mistress, took place 
on the 21st. He made a full confcsiion of his guilt. 


Deaths by lightning. — Mr. John Haley and David 
Everhart, both farmers at Salem, Tuscarawas county 
Ohio, were killed by lightning at the house of the lat- 
ter on the 1st inst. They were talking together near 
the fire place, wheh jfhe bolt struck the house. A 
girl in the room was sftmned, but recovered. 


Old U r oman.— 'Mr,- Doxy, the officer employed to 
take the census of Kings county, informs us that he 
met at the residence of Mrs. Maria Stillwell, at Grave- 
send, a colored woman at the advanced age of one 
hundred and thirteen ! She appeared to be in perfect 
health ; eats, drinks and sleeps well. She performs 
all her duties as a domestic with astonishing energy 
and activity. She says she car milk the cows as read- 
ily as she could a hundred years ago . — Brooklyn 
New. 


DIED • 

On the 26th inst. of a linger ing illness, Anna Maria 
Whitlock, eldest daughter of Robert Whitlock, aged 
11 years, 7 months ami 25 days. 

On Tuesday evening last, Matthew Sanford infant 
son of Benjamin P. Gregory, aged one year and nine 

months. . „ 

At N. York, on the 24th inst. A Hamilton Peiry, 
M. D. adopted son of Dr. George Cooke of this city. 

In this city on Wednesday evening last, ot lingering 
illness, William, son of the late Peter McIntosh, | aged 

29 years. ' , „ . 

On the 25th inst. Barent G. Staats, formerly a mer- 
chant in this city, aged 78 years. 

On Monday evening, Anna Mary, infant daughter 
of H. B. Unswell, aged 1 year and 4 months. 

On the 25th inst. after a long illness, Mary Pittm- 
ger, aged 59 years. 

On the 26th inst. Robert James, infant son of the 
Rev. James R. Boyd, of Watertown, Jeff. co. 

At Schodack centre (Rensselaer county) on 22nd 
inst., Jane Arm Gampbell, daughter of Samuel R. 

On Sunday morning la^, ?t Cobble9kill, Schoharie 
c(t, Lawrence Lawyer, aged about 90 years one of the 
oldest residents pf that town. 

On Sunday evening, 16th inst. Benjamin Duncaij. 
Esq. late High Sheriff of the city v and county of Phil- 
adelphia, in the 50th yeaa of his age. 

In Lafayette, Oonondaga co., Comfort Rounds m 
the 104th year of bis age. 

In New York, on the 14th inst. James I Rosevclt, 
esq., one of the oldest merchants of that city, in the 
82d year of his age’. - ^ .... 

In Columbiavjllc on the 15th jnsf. Elizatbefn C. wife 
of Alex’r W. Coventry, in the 27th year of her age. 

At his residence in Plattsburg Clinton co, 6h the 
15th inst., the Hon Wiliam Baily, father of Mrs. Mi 
Myers of Kinderhook. in the 78th year of his age. 

At Stuyvesant Landing, on the 18th inst., Mr. Ches- 
ter Birge, in the 42d year of his age. * 

Yesterday morning, George Kirk father to Rev. 
E. N. Kirk, in the 81st year of his age. 

Killed, on hoard the U. S. frigate Potomac, at Rid 
de Janeiro, on the 7th July last by the tolling of the 
launch along side, Leverett Cruttenden Mather, aged 

15 years. . _ 


AUTHORISED AGENTS. 

The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
American Masonic 'Register. They are duly authorised* 


Accidentally Shot. — Stephen Jones, a young I 
fnan about 22 years of age, was shot at Lancaster oh 
Saturday last, by the accidental discharge of a gun,: 
while in the act of looking into the muzzle. — [Phila- 
delphia Ledger, 

Arrival Extraordinary. — An episcopal church 
arrived the other day in Matagorda. Texas, on board 
t he brig Susan. The Gazette says “ its a handsome 
a nd well finished building, with pulpit, pews, &c. com- 

p 1 **-” 

Fatal Accident.— On Monday of last week Wm. P. 
Swift, Jr, eldest son of W. P. Swift, of this city, in 
descending from a hay-loft was accidently precipitated 
upon a pitchfork and instantly killed. — Utica Whig. 

xy. Stung to Death.— Mr. John Smith, of Tyron town- 
ship, Fayette county, Pa. died on the 15th inst. aged 
31 years. He was stung on the back of the neck by 
bumblebees, while engaged in making hay, and died 
uf lock jaw about 3 days afterwards. 


Bunker Hill Monument. — Forty-five thousand 
dollars is the sum required to carry the Bunker Hill 
Monument to the height originally contemplated, 220 
feet. The Newburyport Herald says, that two gentle- 
men, Mr. Amos Lawrence of Boston y and Mr. Ture, 


Another haul of counterfeiters was made at ?t®w Or- 
leans on Friday week. The prisoners are Dr. Angel 
and his mistress, Eliza Berry, Martha Baker, and her 
son William Baker, and a mar named Cunoinghnm. 
They had established^ t Angels house an opposition 
to the branch minfeinthat city, and were coining mo- 
ney without using very great precision as to the amount 
of alloy they put in their coin-. Their apparatus and 
some of their specie were secured.* 


Married . 

On Tuesday evening by the ReV. Dr. Wyckoff, Mr. 
Robert Thompson, to Miss Harriet Groesbeck all oil 
this city. 

On the 27th inst. by the Rev. Dr. T,r vckoff, Mr. 
George Wood to Miss Mary Hodges, of the city of 
New York. 

At HawthorniHedge, Lyons on the 13th inst. by the 
Rtv. Thomas 4 Spencer, Mr. Edward Suffern, to Miss 
Eliz’abeth Norton, daughter of the late Philip S. Par- 
ker, esq., of Albany. 

At Cahoesville, on Thursday evening, by Rev. E. 
S. Raymond, Mr Moses House to Miss Rebecca Ann 
Cutler, of the same place. 

On the 21st inst., by the Rev. C. P. Clarke, Mr, 
Wm. Christie to Miss Jane Ann Frear, all of Troy. 

In Troy, on the 22d inst, by the Rev. C. P. Clark, 
Mr. Luther Stockwell, of Tioy, to Miss Sarah Ann 
Thompson, of Sand Lake. 

- In this city, on the 2Istinst. by theRer.N. Levings 
Mr, Joseph Tyrell to Miss Rosetta Call, all of • Troy 
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POETRY. 


From the Lady’s Bode for September. 

HE WIFE’S LAMENT. 


“And bear, yet bear my voice. 

Peace hath been purchased ; lo ! the waves decrease ; 
Look forth— -believe— rejoice: 

Hear my last whispers ; welcome! wclcqpae Peace*!” 


WtLOU At DM PUBLISH ID .MANUSCRIPT, 

BT T. H. CJJBHJCAN. 

The Trump and tbe Banner still lead hi pi afaf— 
Ambition alone seems his life-guiding star; 

And tones that I loved a# the pinsic of sqng, 

JJpV only to drains ant) remembrance belong. 

t % 

And while woodlands brighten too spon to decay, 

Apd flowe«s ajre pqfting like spirits away; 
l pan but half liken theip fate to my pwn, 

And think tpathope, rapture, like them piay be strown. 

Ah ! can all the joys that so long I have felt, 

Pike mists from thp mount, into oothingness melt— 
The last look at parting— its sorrow divine— 

Can it fade from his bosom and cling but to mine? 

Be stfll my sad heart-^he yet will return. 

And love’s brightest forest jpore brightly shall burn, 
And thou, my young blossom ! smile on in thy glee, 
No thought would I mingle of sadness with thee. 

Yes! smile— and its rapture my heart shall tenew, 

I’ll read in thy glaoce that the absent is true; 

He called me his ever, his !ip on my brow, 

I trusted then fondly — I’ll doubt him not now! 

And though founts of feeling may close not at will. 
His memPy returns to my heart with a thrill ; 

And let still forever griefs fountain awake— 

I well could bear madness, if borne for his aakp ! 
Albany, 1840. 

THE BIRD-MESSENGER. 


Had I thy wings, thou dove! 

Glad one ! with peaceful happy promise bless’d ; 
Soon would I flee above. 

And like thee seek to be at home— at rest* 


A MOTHER’S QI 


Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
When other days shall come: 
When she, who had thy earliest kiss, 
§leepsin fyer narrow home. 
Remember ’twas a mother gave 
The gift to one she’d die to save. 


That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son: 

And from the gifts of God above, 

She chose a goodly one: 

She chose, for her beloved boy. 

The source of light, and life, ancPjoy* 

And bade him keep the gift — that, when 
The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home. 

She said his faith in that would be 
Sweet inceise to her memory. 

And should the scoffer, in his pride, 
Laugh fiat fond faith to scorn. 

And bid hln cast the pledge aside, 

That hefrom youth had borne, 

She bade Jim pause, and ask his brea 9 t 
If he, or sjie, had loved him best. 


'* The Imagination never conceived a more exquisite picture of 
beauty, than the,dove of the ark glidng towards Ararat wiih the 
olive-branch, over the solitary, measureless surface of the waters 
gazing down npoa iti own shadow, and listening to the pnusic by 
I'sown wings.”— Anonymous. 

Whither, oh ! whither. Dove, 

On lonely pinion through the trackless air, 

Through sunlit skies above. 

Dost thou in joyous flight alone repair? 


A parent’s blessing on her son 
Goes wlh this holy thing; 

The love tiat tyould retain the one, 
Must to tjie Qlher cling. 
Remember! ’tis no idle toy, 

A mothers gift — remember, boy ! 


HOPE. 

BT SCHULER. 


Whe^e is the spmmer strand 
That waits thy coming, with it* leafy howers ? 
.Where is the fragrant land 

Of golden sunshine and of smiling flowers ? 

Where is the happy grove, 

The lopg loved home, the nestlings of thy bjeast ? 
Speed on thy flight, thou dove ! 

Haste on thy journey to thy promised rest. 

Onward, yet onward roan^; 

Spread thy snow plumage to the warming sky ; 
Soon may the voice of home 
Greet the long wanderer with a welcome cry. 

But vain, oh ! vain that thought ; 

Is it where ruin’s blighting footsfepsfall, 

Where death and doom were wrought. 

That thou caostseek thy home, thy mate, thy all ? 

Is it # wherc soundless waves 
Dash o'er the glories of a world gone by? 

Is it where ooean leaves 
Man’s pride— hi? pomp— and all his misery? 

How, ’mid these marks of woe. 

Bird of the peaceful bosom, canst thou flee? 
Fear’st thou no dangerous foe? 

Can none bring aught of terror here to thee ? 

“ My message fears so ill ; 

Behold ! the peace-branch gives assurance strong. 
With joy my breast to fill, 

• Of safety— rest ; then who can do me wrong? 

“ The tempest hath gone down : 

The sin- brought ruin hath fulfiled its hour; 
Darkness and woe are flown ; 

And ocean’s fury huh restored her power. 


Man is found on the airy vision to brood 
Of brighter anl happier days ; 

And is ever chastog some fleeting good, 

Which with fluttering illusion betrays ; * 

The changing world no novelty brings, 

Yet man still hopes for better things. 

IJope in the cradled infant smiles, 

• She plays round the frolicksome boy. 

The youth with her magic enchantment beguiles 
Nor can age her power destroy ; 

For when in the grave he xearied lies, 

Hope sits on the grave, an# points to the skies. 

Nor is this the far dream, unsubstantial and vain, 
Of a head with wild fancies elate, 

The heart front within echoes loudly again, 

. We are born fa* a happier state ; 

And what that voice would bid us believe, 

The hoping soul will never deceive. 


From the Connecticut Courant. 

ON. THE DEATH OF A YOUNG WIFE. 

Why are those green tlods broken ? The tall grass 
Which in its ripeness vooed the mofcerls hand. 

And the wild rose wlioje young buds faintly bloomed, 
^Vhy are their roots upturned ? Go ask of him 
Who in his lonely chamber weeps so long 
At morning’s dawn, and evening’s pensive hour 
Whose freshly planted hopes could scarcely boa 9 t 
Le»3 bifcf duration than yon flower of grass. 

Yet Memory hkth her stores whereon to feed 
Though Joy’s bright harvest fail; as clings the bee 
To the sweet calyx of some fallen flower. 

The tender smile of fond, confiding Love, 

Its self devotion, its delight to seek 
Another’s good— its thousand winning arts 
To soothe the hour of weariness and pain,— 



| Such thoughts, perchance, may stir the source of 
tears, * *- 

Making resemblance grief- but the meek faith 
Which all distrustful of its holiest deeds 1 
So firmly clasped a Saviour's feet, when Death 
Rang the rent heart strings like a broken harp. 

The hope which shed its seraph benison 
On all who wept around — the smile that left 
A heavenly lustre on the pallid clay, — 

These are the gems that memory lends the soul, 
Pierceless and pure, to light its pilgrim way 
To deathless union with pits arted pride. 


CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH* 


NAME. 

Temple Encampment, 
Temple H A. Chapter, 
Mount Venou Lodge 
Ten pie Lodge, 

! Apol*o Lodge % 

| Apollo Chapter. 

A))ollo Encampment, 
Evening 8tai* ffodge, 
Phocnu Lodge, 

Olive Branch 
Ge neaee Encampment, 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, 
Wheeling L hapter, 19, 
Wheeling Encampment 
WaAiugton Council, 
Utica Lodge, 47, 
j Oneida Chapter, 67, 
Utica Encampment^ 
Mount Moriah. 
Louisville Encampment 
Council 8 & R, Master* 
King Solomon's chapter 
Memphis Chapter. 
Memphis Lodge, 


PLACE. 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Albany 

Troy 

Troy 

Trov 

West Troy 
Lansingburg 
Bethany Gel. 
Lock | tort Nia. 
Wheeling^ Va. 


Utica, 


Louisville, Ky. 
do 
do 
do 

Tm 

Memphi .n 


TIME* 

*d Friday. 

“id & 4th Tuesday 
1st dtr 3d Thursday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

1st & 3d Tuesday. 

3d & 4th Tuesday. 

3d Mono* y, 

1st Wednesday. 

1st & Sd Thursday. 

1st Wednesday. 

1st Monday. 

2d Thursday* 

2d Monday er. o month. 
1st Saturday, 
last Thursday* 

1st Thursday. 

8d Tuesday. 

1st &. 3d Saturday, p. f. 
4th Saturday. 
Quarterly. 

2d Saturday, 

3d Monday. 

[ 2d Tuesday. 


S HERIFF’S OFFICE—Citv and County of Albany, Aogui 
20, 1840 — ELECTION NOTICE. — A general election is to bt 
held intho couny of A haay, on the 2nd, 3d, and 4thdayV* fNoveav 
her next, at whicn wtil be chosen thp r-fficera mentioned in the nu 
lice from the Secretary of State, of which a copy is annexed. 

MICHAEL ARTCHER, SHERIFF. 

State of New York. £ 
Secretary’s Office, August, 7, 1840. ) 
To the Sheriff of tho county of Albany. Sir: Notice is herein 
given you, tha^Wi the next Gcneial Election in this state, to b 
held on the Sefcondf Third and Fourth days of November, (exeep 
in the city and county of New York, m the city of Brooklyn, as< 
in the town of Bush wick, in the county of Kings, where <be el it 
lion is to be held on Wednesday, the fourth day of November sex* 
the following officers are to be elected : 

A Governor and a Lieutenant Governor. 

Forty two Electors of President and Vice President of the Uc? 
tod States. 

You will also take notice, that the terra of service ef Mitche* 
Sanford, a Senator fur the Third district, to which the county d 
Albany belongs, will expire on the Inst dgy of December ic«» 
and, that a Senator for the said district is to be chosen in his pleos 
at the said next General election. 

You will also take notice that ene Representative in the 27tf 
Congress: of the United States for ihe Tenth Congressional Dis'ri^ 
consisting of tbe county of Albany, is U hr chosen at the said Gta* 
eral election. W 

At the samegeneraj election, thr following officers are to k 
chosen in your county : 

Three members of Assembly. 

A sheriff of the county, in th* place of Michael Artcher, whose 
term expires on the last day of December next. 

A county clerk, in the place of Henry B.' Harwell wbsse ter* 
expires ou the last day of December next. 

And four coroners, in place of those now in office, whose terns 
expire on the last day of December. 

Yours respectfully, 

JOHN C. SPENCER* \ 
Secretary of Sute. 

N. B. You are to give notice of the elect’ on of the said officer*, 
in writing, to one oftne Inspectors ef each town and wardia your 
county, and annex thereto a copy of this netice. Yon are also 
to cause a copy of the notice of election to be published in all tb* 
public newspapers printed in your couvy, once in each week, from 
the date of such notice until the election. If there be no newspapsr 
printed m your county, then the publication is to be made in some 
one of an adjoining county. auM 

THE AMERICAN MASONIC RE6ISTER, 

I. Published every Saturday, by Ii. O. HOFFHAK, 

Corner of Market and Division Sts. Albany. 

Terms. — To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. To subscribers who receive their papers 
by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4tt 
Number. No subscription received for less term tka 
•ne year. Hack numbers at all times furnished 

“ A post master may enclose money in a letter to th* 
publisher of a newspaper, to pay the subscription of t 
third person, and FRANK the letter, if written by bin- 
selC” 
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